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PREFACE. 


Some  apology  may  seem  necessary  for  present- 
ing a  life  of  Mahomet  at  the  present  clay,  when 
no  new  fact  can  be  added  to  those  already  known 
concerning  him.  Many  years  since,  during  a 
residence  in  Madrid,  the  author  projected  a  series 
of  writings  illustrative  of  the  domination  of  the 
Arabs  in  Spain.  These  were  to  be  introduced  by 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Islam 
faith,  and  the  first  mover  of  Arabian  conquest. 
Most  of  the  particulars  for  this  were  drawn  from 
Spanish  sources,  and  from  Gagnier's  translation 
of  the  Arabian  histoiian  Abulfeda,  a  copy  of 
which  the  author  found  in  the  Jesuits'  Library  of 
the  Convent  of  St.  Isidro,  at  Madrid. 

Not  having  followed  out  in  its  extent,  the  liter- 
ary plan  devised,  the  manuscript  life  lay  neglect- 
ed among  the  author's  papers  until  the  year  1831, 
when  he  revised  and  enlarged  it  for  the  Family 
Library  of  Mr.  John  Murray.  Circumstances  pre- 
vented its  publication  at  the  time,  and  it  again 
was  thrown  aside  for  years. 

During  his  last  residence  in  Spain,  the  author 
beguiled  the  tediousness  of  a  lingering  indisposi- 
tion, by  agai-  revising  the  manuscript,  profiting 
in  so  doing  by  recent  lights  thrown  on  the  sub- 


ject by  different  writers,  and  particularly  by  Dr. 
Gustav  Weil,  the  very  intelligent  and  learned 
librarian  of  the  L'niversity  of  Heidelberg,  to 
whose  industrious  researches  and  able  disquisU 
tions,  he  acknowledges  himself  greatly  indebted.* 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  work  now  given  to  the 
public  ;  on  which  the  author  lays  no  claim  to 
novelty  of  fact,  nor  profundity  of  research.  It 
still  bears  the  type  of  a  work  intended  for  a 
family  library  ;  in  constructing  which  the  whole 
aim  of  the  writer  has  been  to  digest  into  an  easy, 
perspicuous,  and  flowing  narrative,  the  admitted 
facts  concerning  Mahomet,  together  with  such 
legends  and  traditions  as  have  been  wrought  into 
the  whole  system  of  oriental  literature  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  such  a  summary  of  his  faith  as 
might  be  sufficient  for  the  more  general  reader. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  has  not  thought  it 
worthwhile  to  incumber  his  pages  with  a  scaffold- 
ing of  references  and  citations,  nor  depart  from 
the  old  English  nomenclature  of  oriental  names. 


SUNNYSIDE,  1849. 


W.  L 


*  Mohammed  der  Prophet,  sein  Leben  und  aeifu 
Lehre.    Stuttgart,  1843. 
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WASHINGTON    IRVING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

rRBLIMINARV  NOTICE  OF   ARAIIIA   AND  THE 
ARABS. 

DURINO  a  lonp  succession  of  apes,  extendinp 
from  the  earliest  period  of  recorded  history  down 
to  the  seventh  century  of  the  Ciiristian  era,  that 
great  chersonese  or  peninsula  formed  by  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Kuphrates,  the  Ciuif  of  I'ersia,  and  the 
Indian  dcean,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Arabia, 
remained  unchanged  and  almost  unaffected  by 
the  events  which  convulsed  the  rest  of  Asia,  and 
shook  luirope  and  Africa  to  their  centre.  While 
kingdoms  and  empires  rose  and  fell  ;  while  an- 
cient dynasties  passed  a<vay  ;  while  the  bounda- 
ries and  names  of  countries  were  changed,  and 
their  inh;il)itants  were  exterminated  or  carried 
into  captivity,  Aral)ia,  though  its  frontier  ])rov- 
inces  experienced  some  vicissitudes,  preserved  in 
the  <lepths  of  its  deserts  its  jirimilive  character 
and  independence,  nor  had  its  nomadic  tribes 
ever  bent  their  haughty  necks  to  servitude. 

The  Arabs  carry  back  the  traditions  of  their 
country  to  the  highest  antitjuity.  It  was  peopled, 
they  say,  soon  after  the  deluge,  by  the  progeny  of 
Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  who  gradually  formed 
themselves  into  several  tribes,  the  most  noted  of 
which  are  the  Adites  and  Thamudites.     All  these 

ffrimitive  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  either  swept 
rom  the  earth  in  ])unishment  of  their  iniquities, 
or  obliterated  in  subsequent  modifications  of  the 
races,  so  that  little  remains  concerning  them  but 
shadowy  trtaditions  and  a  few  passages  in  the 
Koran.  They  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  ori- 
ental history  as  the  "  old  primitive  Arabians" — 
the  "  lost  tribes." 

The  permanent  population  of  the  peninsula  is 
ascrihetl,  by  the  same  authorities,  to  Kahtan  or 
Joctan,  a  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation  from 
Shem.  His  posterity  spread  over  the  southern 
Dart  of  the  peninsula  and  along  the  Red  Sea. 
Varab,  one  of  his  sons,  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Yemen,  where  the  territory  of  Araba  was  called 
after  him  ;  whence  the  Arabs  derive  the  names  of 
themselves  and  their  country.  Jurham,  another 
son,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Hedjaz,  over  which 
his  descendants  bore  sway  for  many  generations. 
Amon^  these  people  Hagar  and  her  son  Ishmael 
were  kmdly  received,  when  exiled  from  their  home 


by  the  patriarch  Abraham.  In  the  process  of 
time  Ishmael  married  the  daughter  of  ModAd,  a 
reigning  prince  of  the  line  of  Jurham  ;  and  thus  a 
stranger  and  a  Hebrew  became  grafted  on  the 
original  Arabian  stock.  It  proved  a  vigorous 
graft.  Ishmael's  wife  bore  him  twelve  sons,  who 
ac(|uired  dominion  over  the  country,  and  whose 
prolific  race,  divided  into  twelve  trilics,  expelled 
or  overran  and  obliterated  the  primitive  stock  of 
Joctan. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  peninsular 
Arabs  of  their  origin  ;  *  and  Christian  writers  cite 
it  as  containing  tlie  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  of 
Cod  with  Abraham,  as  recorded  in  Holy  Writ. 
"  And  Abraham  said  unto  dod,  O  that  Ishmael 
might  live  before  thee!  AndClod  said,  As  for 
Ishmael,  I  have  heard  thee.  Heboid,  I  have 
blessed  him,  and  will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will 
multiply  him  exceeilingly  :  hvclvc  princes  shall 
he  beget,  and  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation" 
(Clenesis  17  :  18,  20). 

These  twelve  princes  with  their  tribes  are  fur- 
ther s])oken  of  in  the  .Scriptures  (Cienesis  25  :  18) 
as  occupying  the  country  "  from  Havilah  unto 
Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  toward 
Assyria  ;"  a  region  identified  by  sacred  geogra- 
phers with  part  of  Arabia.  The  description  of 
them  agrees  with  that  of  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day.  Some  are  mentioned  as  holding  towns  and 
castles,  others  as  dwelling  in  tents,  or  having  vil- 
lages in  the  wilderness.  Nebiuoth  and  Kedar, 
the  two  first-born  of  Ishmael,  are  most  noted 
among  the  princes  for  their  wealth  in  flocks  and 
herds,  and  lor  the  fine  wool  of  their  sheep.  From 
Nebaioth  came  the  Nabathai  who  inhabited  Stony 
Arabia  ;  while  the  name  of  Kedar  is  occasionally 


*  Besides  the  Arabs  of  the  peninsula,  who  were  all 
of  the  Shemitic  race,  there  were  others  called  Cush- 
ites,  being  descended  from  Cush  the  son  of  Ham, 
They  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  name  of  Cush  is  often  given  in 
Scripture  to  the  Arabs  generally  as  well  as  to  their 
country.  It  must  be  the  Arabs  of  this  race  who  at 
present  roam  the  deserted  regions  of  ancient  Assyria, 
and  have  been  employed  recently  in  disinterring  the 
long-buried  ruins  of  Nineveh.  They  are  sometimes 
distinguished  as  the  Syro- Arabians.  The  present 
work  relates  only  to  the  Arabs  of  the  peninsula,  or 
Arabia  Proper. 
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given  In  Holy  Writ  to  desiKnate  the  whole  Ara- 
bian nation.  "  Woe  iii  me,"  says  the  I'salmist, 
"  that  I  sojourn  in  Mesech,  that  I  (Ivvell  in  llie 
tents  ot  Keilar."  Motli  appear  to  have  l)een  the 
progenitors  ot  tlie  wanderiMK  or  paslora!  Arabs  ; 
the  tree  rovers  ot  the  dcstrt.  "  The  wealthy  na- 
tion," says  tlie  prophet  Jeremiah,  "  that  dwelleth 
without  care  ;  which  have  neither  yates  nor  bars, 
which  dsveii  alone." 

A  stron^r  distinction  grew  up  in  the  earliest 
times  bclwceii  llie  Arabs  who  "  held  towns  and 
castles,"  and  those  who  "  dwelt  in  tents,"  Some 
ot  the  former  occupied  the  fertile  wadies,  or  val- 
leys, scattered  here  and  there  among  the  moun- 
tams,  where  these  towns  and  castles  were  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards  and  orchards,  groves  of 
palm-trees,  tieiils  of  jjrain,  and  well-stocked  pas- 
tures. They  were  setlled  in  their  habits,  devoting 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  ot  the  soil  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle. 

Others  of  this  class  gave  themselves  up  to  com- 
Hierce,  having  jxirts  ai\il  cities  .ilong  the  Red 
Sea  ;  the  southern  shores  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
Gulf  of  I'ersia,  and  carryin^j  on  foreign  trade  liy 
means  of  shins  and  caravans.  Such  especially 
were  the  people  of  V'emen,  or  Arabia  the  Happy, 
that  land  of  spices,  perlumes,  an<l  frankincense  ; 
the  Sabtea  of  llie  pm-ts  ;  the  Slieba  of  the  sacrecl 
Scriptures.  They  were  amon^f  the  most  active 
mercantile  navij^ators  of  the  eastern  seas.  Their 
ships  brouj.fht  to  their  shores  the  myrrh  and  bal- 
sams of  the  opposite  coast  of  Herbera,  with  the 
gold,  the  spices,  and  other  rich  commodities  of 
India  and  tropical  Africa.  These,  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  own  country,  were  transported  by 
caravans  across  the  deserts  to  the  semi  Arabian 
states  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Kdom  or  Idumea  to 
the  Phoenician  ports  of  the  Mediterrancm,  and 
thence  distributed  to  the  western  world. 

The  camel  has  been  termed  the  ship  of  the 
desert ;  the  r.ir  i\an  may  be  termed  its  tlcet.  The 
caravans  of  Yemen  were  generally  fitted  out, 
manned,  corHhutcd,  and  gu;irded  by  the  nomadic 
Arabs,  the  dwellers  in  tents,  who,  in  this  respect, 
might  be  called  the  navi|,Mtors  of  the  desert. 
They  furnished  the  innumerable  camels  re<|uired, 
and  also  contributed  to  the  freight  by  the  tine 
fleeces  ot  their  countless  Hocks.  The  writinjjs  of 
the  prophets  show  the  importance,  in  scriptural 
times,  of  this  itdand  chain  of  commerce  by  which 
the  rich  countries  of  the  south,  India,  Kthioi)ia, 
and  Arabia  the  Happy,  were  linked  with  ancient 
Syria. 

Ezekiel,  in  his  lamentations  for  Tyre,  exclaims, 
"  Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occu- 
pied with  thee  in  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats  ;  in 
these  were  they  thy  merchants.  The  merch.ints 
of  Sheba  and  Kaamah  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with 
chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones  and 
gold.  Har.m,  and  Canneh,  and  Eden,*  the  mer- 
chants of  Sheba,  Asshur,  and  Chelmad,  were  thy 
merchants."  Anil  Isaiah,  speaking  to  Jerusalem, 
says  :  "  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee  ; 
the  dromeilaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah  ;  all  they 
from  Sheba  shall  come  ;  they  shall  bring  gold  and 
incense.  .  .  .  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be 
gathered  together  unto  thee  ;  the  rams  of  Neba- 
loth  shall  minister  unto  thee"  (Isaiah  60  :  6,  7). 

The  agricultural  and  tradinij  Arabs,  however, 
the  dwellers  in  towns  and  cit'  ,  have  never  been 
considered  the  true  type  of  llie  race.  They  be- 
came softened  by  settled  and  peaceful  occupa- 
tions, and  lost  much  of  their  original  stamp  by 

*  Haran,  Canna,  and  Aden,  ports  on  the  Indian  Sea. 


an  intercourse  with  strangers.  Yemen,  too,  being 
more  accessible  than  the  other  parts  of  Arabia, 
and  offering  greater  temptatitm  to  the  spoiler, 
had  been  repeatedly  invaded  and  sidxiued, 

It  was  among  the  other  class  of  Arabs,  the  ro« 
vers  of  the  desert,  the  "  dwellers  in  tents,"  by  far 
the  most  numerous  of  the  two,  that  the  national 
character  svas  |)reservcd  in  all  its  primitive  force 
and  freshness.  Nomadic  in  their  habits,  pastoral 
in  their  occupations,  and  acipiainted  by  experience 
and  tradition  with  all  the  hidden  resources  of  the 
desert,  they  led  a  wandering  llie,  roaming  from 
place  to  place  in  (piest  of  those  wells  and  springs 
which  had  been  the  resort  of  their  forefathers  since 
the  days  of  the  patriarchs  ;  encamping  wherever 
they  couUl  find  date-trees  for  shaile,  and  suste- 
nance and  |)astura^'e  for  their  flocks,  and  herds, 
and  camels  ;  and  shilling  their  abode  whenever 
the  temporary  supply  was  exiiausted. 

These  nomadic  Aralis  were  tlivided  and  subdi- 
vided into  innumerable  petty  tribes  or  families, 
eaih  with  its  Sheikh  or  I'.mir,  the  representative 
of  the  patriarch  ot  yore,  whose  spear,  jilanied  be- 
side his  tent,  was  the  ensi>;n  of  command.  His 
office,  however,  though  coniinued  for  many  gen- 
erations in  the  same  lainily,  was  not  strictly  he- 
reditary, but  <lei)endeil  upon  the  good-will  of  the 
tribe.  He  might  be  deposed,  and  .-mother  of  a 
different  line  elected  in  his  place.  His  power, 
too,  was  limited,  and  depended  upon  his  personal 
merit  and  the  conlidence  reposed  in  him.  His 
l)rerogative  consisted  in  conducting  negotiatiot)S 
of  peace  and  war  ;  in  leading  his  tribe  against  the, 
enemy  ;  in  choosing  the  place  of  encampment, 
aiul  in  receiving  and  entertaining  strangers  of 
note.  Yet,  even  in  tliese  and  similar  privileges, 
he  was  controlled  by  the  opinions  and  inclinations 
of  his  people.* 

*  In  summer  the  wandering  Arabs,  says  Burck- 
hurdt,  sclilom  remain  ahove  three  or  four  days  on  the 
same  spot  ;  as  soon  us  their  cuttle  have  consumed  the 
lierbaKc  near  a  wuteriuK  place,  the  tribe  removes  In 
search  u(  pasture,  and  the  ^rass  again  springing  up, 
serves  for  u  succeeding  camp.  The  encampments  vary 
in  the  nutnber  of  tents,  from  six  to  eight  hundred  ; 
when  the  tents  are  but  few,  ifjey  are  pitclied  in  a  cir- 
cle ;  but  more  consideratilc  numbers  In  a  stiaight 
line,  or  a  row  of  single  tents,  especially  along  a  rivu- 
let, sometimes  three  or  four  l)efiind  us  many  others 
In  winter,  when  water  and  pasture  never  (ail,  the 
whole  tribe  spreads  itself  over  the  plain  in  parties  of 
three  or  four  tents  eacfi,  witfi  an  interval  of  half  an 
hour's  distance  between  each  party.  The  Sheikh's 
tent  is  always  on  the  side  on  wfiiifi  enemies  or  guests 
may  l)e  expected.  To  oppose  the  former,  and  to 
fionor  tfie  latter,  is  the  Sheikh's  principal  business. 
Every  father  of  a  family  sticks  his  lanrc  into  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  his  tent,  and  ties  his  horse  in 
front.  There  also  his  camels  repose  at  night. — 
Bunkhardt,  Notes  on  liedouins,  vol.  i.  p.  33, 

The  following  is  descriptive  of  the  Aiabs  of  Assy- 
ria, though  it  is  applicable,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
whole  race. 

"  It  would  l)e  difficult  to  describe  the  appearance  of 
a  large  tribe  when  migrating  to  new  pastures.  Wc 
soon  found  ourselves  in  the  miilst  of  wide-spreading 
flocks  of  sheep  and  camels.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  in  front,  still  the 
same  moving  crowd.  Long  lines  of  assc^  and  bul- 
locks, laden  with  black  tents,  huge  caldrons,  and  vari" 
egated  carpets  :  aged  women  and  men,  no  longer  able 
to  walk,  tied  on  the  heap  of  domestic  furniture  ;  in- 
fants crammed  into  saddlebags,  their  tiny  heads  thrush 
through  the  narrow  opening,  balanced  on  the  animal's 
back  by  kids  or  lamt>s  tied  on  the  opposite  aide  ; 
young  girls  clothed  only  in  the  close-fitting  Arab  shirt 
which  displayed  rather  than  concealed  their  graceful 
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However  numerous  and  minute  mijjht  l)«;  the 
ditiaiuns  ol  a  trihe,  ttie  links  ut  atVinity  were  ( .ire- 
(u'ly  Itept  in  mind  by  the  several  sections.  All  the 
Sheikhs  (it  the  same  trihe  acknowledge  aronunon 
chief  called  the  Sheikh  ut  Sheikhs,  vsho,  whether 
ensconced  in  a  rock-huilt  castle,  ur  emaniped 
amid  his  (locks  and  herds  in  the  desert,  mi^ht  as- 
•emhle  under  his  st.indard  all  the  scattered 
branches  on  any  emergency  affecting  the  common 
veal. 

The  multiplicity  of  these  wanderr(ij(  tribes,  each 
*ith  its  petty  prince  and  petty  territory,  |hii  with- 
out a  national  head,  produced  Iret^uent  c(ilJi>?)ons. 
Revenge,  too,  was  almost  a  religidiis  principle 
among  them.  'I'o  avenge  a  relative  sl.n/i  was  the 
duty  of  his  family,  and  olten  involved  thf  hnii,»r  of 
his  tribe;  and  these  ilehts  ot  i,!'  xl  soniftim'-'s 
remained  unsettled  tor  generation  producing 
deadly  tends. 

The  necessity  of  lieing  always  on  the  ni'  rt  tu 
defend  his  IIik  ks  and  herds  maile  the  Aiab  ul  (lie 
desert  familiar  from  his  iiitancy  with  the  exercise 
of  arms.  None  could  excel  hin»  in  the  use  ot  tin; 
bow,  the  lance  and  the  scimitar,  and  the  adroit 
and  graceful  m.iiiagement  ot  the  horse,  lie  was 
a  jiredatory  warrior  also  ;  tor  though  at  times  he 
was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  merchant,  lur- 
nishing  him  with  camels  and  guides  and  drivers 
for  the  transportation  ol  his  merchandise,  he  was 
more  apt  to  lay  contributions  on  the  caravan  or 
plunder  it  outright  in  its  toilful  |)rogress  through 
the  desert.  Allthis  he  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  arms  ;  looking  down  upon  the  gainful 
sons  ot  trallic  as  an  inferior  race,  ilebased  iiy  sor- 
did habits  and  pursuits. 

Such  was  the  Arab  of  the  desert,  the  dweller  in 
•.ents,  in  whom  was  tullilled  the  prophetic  destiny 
jf  his  ancestor  Ishmael.  "  fie  will  be  a  wild 
man  ;  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  ag.iinst  him."  ♦  Nature  had 
fitted  him  for  his  destiny.  His  form  was  light  and 
meagre,  but  sinewy  aiul  .ictive,  and  capaiile  of 
sustaining  great  fatigue  and  hardship.  He  was 
temperate  and  even  abstemious,  retpiiring  but  lit- 
tle food,  and  that  of  the  simplest  kind,  llis  mind, 
like  his  body,  was  light  and  agile.  He  eminently 
possessed  the  intellectual  attributes  of  the  She- 
mitic  race,  penetrating  sagacity,  subtle  wit,  a 
ready  conception,  and  a  brilliant  imagination. 
His  sensibilities  were  (piickand  acute,  though  not 
lasting  ;  a  proud  and  daring  sprit  was  stamped 
on  his  s.dlow  visage  and  dashed  from  his  tiark 
and  kindling  eye.  He  was  easily  aroused  by  the 
appeals  of  elo{|uence,  and  charmed  by  the  griices 
ol  poetry.  Sjieaking  a  language  copious  in  the 
extreme,  the  wiirds  of  which  have  been  compared 
to  gems  and  llowers,  he  was  naturally  an  orator  ; 
but  he  delighted  in  jiroverbs  and  apothegms, 
rather  than  in  sustained  tlights  of  declam.ition, 
and  was  prone  to  convey  his  ideas  in  the  oriental 
style  by  ajiologue  and  jianible. 

Though  a  restless  and  predatory  warrior,  he 
was  generous  and  hos|)itaiile.  He  delighted  in 
giving  gifts  ;  his  door  was  always  open  to  the 
wayfarer,  with  whom  he  was  ready  to  share  his 
ast  morsel  ;    and  his  deadliest  foe,  having  once 

forms  ;  mothers  with  their  children  on  their  shoul- 
ders ;  boys  driving  Hocks  of  lambs  ;  horsemen  armid 
with  their  long  tufted  spears,  scouring  the  plain  on 
their  fleet  mares  ;  riders  urging  their  dromedaries  with 
rheir  short  hooked  sticks,  and  leading  their  high-bred 
steeds  by  the  halter ;  colts  galloping  among  the 
throng— such  was  the  motley  crowd  through  which 
we  had  to  wend  our  way." — LavarJ's  A'ineveA,  1,  4. 
*  Genesis  16  :  12. 


broken  bread  with  him,  might  repose  securely  be 
math  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  his  tent. 

In  religion  the  Arabs,  in  what  tbiy  term  the 
Days  of  Ignorance,  partook  l.trgely  of  the  two 
filths,  the  Sabean  :ind  the  Magian,  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  over  tlic  eastern  wtirld.  The 
Sabean,  however,  was  the  one  to  which  they  most 
adheretl.  They  pretended  to  derive  it  from  Sabi 
the  son  of  .Seth,  who,  with  his  father  and  his 
brother  Knoch,  they  supposed  to  be  buried  in  the 
pyramids.  Others  derive  the  name  Irom  the  He- 
liresv  word,  Saba,  or  the  Stars,  and  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  the  taith  to  the  Assyri.m  slu'iilierds,  who  as 
til'  y  watched  their  flocks  by  night  on  tluir  level 
phi  ins,  and  beneath  their  clouilless  skies,  noted 
the  asp't'ts  anil  movements  ol  ilie  heavenly  bodies, 
and  formed  theories  (d  their  good  and  evil  intlu- 
till  es  on  human  affairs  ;  vague  notions  which  the 
Chakle.i/1  philosophers  and  priests  reduced  to  a 
system,  sup|i(i=)iil  to  be  mure  ancient  even  than 
that  (d  the  I'.gypti.iiis. 

IJy  others  it  is  derived  from  still  higher  authori- 
ty, and  claimed  to  be  the  religion  ot  the  antedilu- 
vian world.  It  survived,  say  they,  the  deluge, 
and  was  continued  among  the  patriarchs,  ft  was 
taught  by  Abraham,  adopted  by  his  descendants 
the  children  of  Isr.iel,  and  saiictitied  and  con- 
firmed in  the  tablets  (d  the  law  delivered  unto 
Moses  amid  the  thunder  and  lightning  ot  Mount 
Sinai. 

In  its  original  state  the  Sabean  failh  was  pure 
and  spiritual  ;  inculcating  a  belief  in  the  unity  of 
(Jod,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  ,ind  the  necessity  of  a  virtuous  and 
lioly  life  to  oiitain  a  happy  immortality.  So  pro- 
found was  the  reverence  of  the  Sabeans  tor  the 
Sujireme  Ueing,  that  they  never  mentioned  his 
name,  nor  did  they  venture  to  ajiproach  him,  but 
through  interme(liate  intelligences  or  angels. 
These  were  supposed  to  inhabit  and  animate  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  tlie  same  way  as  the  human 
body  is  inhabited  and  animated  by  ;i  soul.  They 
were  iil.iced  in  their  respective  spheres  to  sujier- 
vise  and  govern  the  universe  in  subserviency  to 
the  Most  High.  In  luldressing  themselves  to  the 
stars  and  other  celestial  luminaries,  tlurelore,  the 
Sabeans  did  not  worshij)  them  as  deities,  but 
sought  only  to  projiitiate  their  angelic  occupants 
as  intercessors  with  the  Supreme  lieing  ;  looking 
up  through  these  created  things  to  tlocl  the  great 
Creator. 

l!y  degrees  this  religion  lost  its  original  sim- 
plicity and  jiurity,  and  became  obscurecl  by  mys- 
teries, and  degraded  by  idolatries.  The  Sabeans, 
inste:ul  of  regarding  the  heavenly  bodies  as  the 
habitations  ot  intermediate  agents,  worshipped 
them  as  deities  ;  set  uj)  graven  intages  in  honor 
ot  them,  in  sacred  groves  and  in  the  gloom  of 
foreste  ;  and  at  length  enshrined  these  idols  in 
temples,  and  worshipped  them  as  if  instinct  with 
divinity.  The  Sabean  failh  too  underwent  chanjjes 
and  moditicalions  in  the  various  countries 
through  which  it  was  diffused.  Kgypt  has  long 
been  accused  of  reilucing  it  to  the  most  abject 
state  of  degradation  ;  the  statues,  hieroglyphics, 
and  painted  sepulchres  of  that  mysterious  country, 
being  considered  records  of  the  worship,  not 
merely  ot  celestial  intelligences,  but  of  the  lowest 
order  of  created  beings,  and  even  of  inanimate 
objects.  Modern  investigation  and  research, 
however,  are  gradually  rescuing  the  most  intel- 
lectual nation  of  antiquity  from  this  aspersion, 
and  as  they  slowly  lift  the  veil  of  mystery  which 
hangs  over  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  are  discovering 
I  that  all  these  apparent  objects  of  adoration  were 
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but  symbols  of  the  varied  attributes  of  the  one  Su- 
preme Being,  whose  name  was  too  sacred  to  he 
pronounced  by  mortals.  Among  the  Arabs  the 
Sabean  faith  became  mingled  with  wild  supersti- 
tions, and  degraded  by  gross  idolatry.  Each 
tribe  worshipped  its  particular  star  or  planet,  or 
set  up  its  particular  idol.  Infanticide  mingled  its 
horrors  with  their  religious  rites.  Among  the 
nomadic  tribes  the  birth  of  a  daughter  was  con- 
sidered a  misfortune,  her  sex  rendering  her  of  lit- 
tle service  in  a  wandering  and  predatory  life, 
while  she  miglit  bring  disgrace  upon  her  family 
by  misconduct  or  cajjtivity.  Motives  oi  unnatural 
ihS  policy,  theretore,  may  have  mingled  with  their  re- 

ligious feelings,  in  offering  up  female  infants  as 
sacrifices  to  their  idols,  or  in  burying  them  alive. 

The  rival  sect  of  Magians  or  duebres  (fire  wor- 
shippers), which,  as  we  have  said,  divided  the  re- 
ligious empire  of  the  East,  took  its  rise  in  Persia, 
where,  after  a  while,  its  oral  doctrines  were  re- 
duced to  writing  by  its  great  prophet  and  teacher 
Zoroaster,  in  his  volume  of  the  Zendavesta.  The 
creed,  like  that  of  the  Sabeans,  was  orjginally 
simple  and  spiritual,  inculcating  a  belief  in  one 
supreme  and  eternal  God,  in  whom  and  by  whom 
the  universe  exists  :  that  he  produced,  through  his 
creating  word,  two  active  principles,  Ormusd,  the 
principle  or  angel  of  light  or  good,  and  Ahriman, 
the  principle  or  angel  of  darkness  or  evil  :  that 
these  iornied  the  world  out  of  a  mixture  of  their 
opposite  elements,  and  were  engaged  in  a  per- 
petual contest  in  the  regulation  ot  its  affairs. 
Hence  the  vicissitudes  ot  good  and  evil,  accord- 
ingly as  the  angel  of  light  or  darkness  has  the 
upper  hand  ;  this  contest  w^ouid  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  world,  when  there  wouki  be  a  general 
resurrection  and  a  day  of  judgment  ;  the  a  i^el 
ot  darkness  and  his  disciples  would  then  be  ban- 
ished to  an  abode  of  woelul  gloom,  and  their  op- 
ponents would  enter  the  blissful  realms  of  ever- 
during  light. 

The  jirimitive  rites  of  this  religion  were  ex- 
tremely simi)le.  Tiie  Magians  had  neither  tem- 
ples, altars,  nor  r.-ligious  symbols  ot  any  kind,  but 
addressed  their  pr.iyers  and  hymns  directly  to  the 
Deity,  in  what  they  conceived  to  be  his  residence, 
the  sun.  They  reverenced  this  luminary  as  being 
his  abode,  and  as  the  source  of  the  light  and  heat 
of  which  all  the  other  heavenly  bodif's  were  com- 
posed ;  and  they  kindled  fires  upon  the  mountain 
tops  to  supply  light  during  its  absL-nce.  Zoroas- 
ter fiiot  introduced  tiie  use  of  temples,  wherein 
sacred  fire,  pretended  to  be  derived  from  heaven, 
was  kept  peri)etually  alive  through  the  guardian- 
ship ot  priests,  who  maintained  a  watch  over  it 
night  and  day. 

In  process  of  time  this  sect,  like  that  ot  the  Sa- 
beans, lost  sight  ot  the  divine  principle  in  the  sym- 
bol, and  came  to  worship  light  or  fire,  as  th«  real 
deity,  and  to  abhor  darkness  as  Satan  or  the  devil. 
In  their  fanatic  zeal  the  .Magians  would  seize  upon 
unbelievers  and  ofler  them  up  in  the  tlames  to 
propitiate  their  fiery  deity. 

To  the  tenets  ot  these  two  sects  reference  is 
made  in  that  beautiful  text  of  t':a  wisdom  ot  Solo- 
mon :  "  Surely  vain  are  all  men  by  nature  who 
.  are  ignorant  of  God,  and  could  not,  by  consider- 
ing the  work,  acknowledge  the  work  master  ;  but 
deemed  either  fire,  or  wind,  or  the  swift  air,  or 
the  circle  of  the  stars,  or  the  violent  water,  or  the 
lights  of  heaven,  to  be  gods,  which  govern  the 
world." 

Of  these  two  faiths  the  Sabean,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  was  much  the  most  prevalent 
among  the  Arabs  ;  but  in  an  extremely  degraded 


form,  mingled  with  all  kinds  of  abuses,  and  vary, 
ing  among  the  various  tribes.  The  Magian  faith 
prevailed  among  those  tribes  which,  from  their 
frontier  position,  had  frecjuent  intercourse  with 
Persia  ;  while  other  tribes  partook  ot  the  super- 
stitions and  idolatries  of  the  nations  on  which 
they  bordered. 

Judaism  had  made  its  way  into  Arabia  at  an 
early  period,  but  very  vaguely  and  imperfectly. 
Still  many  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  fanciful 
traditions,  became  im])lanted  in  the  country.  At 
a  later  day,  however,  when  Palestine  was  ravaged 
by  the  Romans,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  taken 
and  sacked,  many  of  the  Jews  took  refuge  among 
the  Arabs  ;  became  incorporated  with  the  native 
tribes  ;  formed  themselves  into  communities  ; 
acquired  possession  of  fertile  tracts  ;  built  castles 
and  strongholds,  and  rose  to  considerable  power 
and  inrtuence.' 

The  Christian  religion  had  likewise  its  adher- 
ents .among  the  Arabs.  St.  Paul  himself  declares, 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  soon  alter  he 
had  been  called  to  preach  Christianity  among  the 
heathens,  he  "  went  into  Arabia."  The  dissen- 
sions, also,  which  rose  in  the  Eastern  church,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  breaking  it  up 
into  seels,  each  persecuting  the  others  as  it  gained 
tile  ascendciicy,  drove  many  into  exile  into  remote 
parts  ot  the  East  ;  fiUed  the  deserts  of  Arabia  with 
anchorites,  and  planted  the  Christian  iaith  among 
some  ot  the  principal  tribes. 

The  foregoing  circumstances,  physical  and 
moral,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  causes' which 
maintained  the  .Arabs  for  ages  in  an  unchanged 
condition.  While  their  isolated  position  and  their 
vast  deserts  ])rotected  them  from  concpiest,  iheir 
internal  feuds  and  their  want  of  a  common  tie, 
political  or  religious,  kept  them  from  being  for- 
midable as  con(|uerors.  They  were  a  vast  aggre- 
gation of  distinct  parts  ;  full  of  individual  vigor, 
Init  wanting  coherent  strength.  Although  their 
nomadic  lite  rendered  them  hardy  and  active  ; 
aliliough  the  greater  part  of  them  were  warriors 
from  infancy,  yet  their  arms  were  only  wielded 
against  each  other,  excepting  some  ot  the  frontier 
tril)es,  which  occasionally  engaged  as  mercena- 
ries in  external  wars.  While,  theretore,  the  other 
nomadic  races  of  Central  Asia,  possessing  no 
greater  aptness  for  warfare,  had,  during  a  course 
of  ages,  successively  overrun  and  con(|Uered  the 
civilized  world,  this  warrior  race,  unconscious  of 
its  power,  remained  disjointed  and  harmless  in 
the  depths  of  its  native  deserts. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  its  discordant 
tribes  were  to  be  united  in  one  creed,  and  ani- 
mated by  one  common  cause  ;  when  a  migh'y 
genius  was  to  arise,  who  should  bring  together 
these  scattered  limbs,  animate  them  with  his  own 
enthusiastic  and  daring  spirit,  and  lead  them 
forth,  a  giant  of  the  desert,  to  shake  and  overturn 
the  empires  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BIRTH   AND     PARI'.NTAGE   OK    MAHOMET — MS   IN* 
FANCY    AND   CHILDHOOD. 

Mahomet,  the  great  founder  of  the  faith  of  Is- 
lam, was  born  in  Mecca,  in  April,  in  the  year 
569  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  of  the  valiant 
and  illustrious  tribe  of  Koreish,  of  which  there 
were  two  branches,  descended  from  two  brothers, 
Haschem  and  Abd  Schems.     Haschem,  the  pro* 
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fenitor  of  Mahomet,  was  a  ereat  benefiictor  of 
lecca.  This  city  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
barren  and  stony  country,  and  in  former  times 
was  often  subject  to  scarcity  of  provisions.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  Haschem  estab- 
lished two  yearly  caravans,  one  in  the  winter  to 
South  Arabia  or  Yemen  ;  the  other  iiv  the  sum- 
mer to  Syria.  15y  these  means  abundant  supplies 
were  brought  to  Mecca,  as  well  as  a  great  variety 
of  merchandise.  The  city  became  a  commercial 
mart,  and  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  which  engaged 
largely  in  these  expeditions,  became  wealthy  and 
powerful.  Haschem,  at  this  time,  was  the  guar- 
dian of  the  Caaba,  the  great  shrine  of  Arabian 
pilgrimage  and  worship,  the  custody  of  which 
was  confided  to  none  but  the  most  honorable 
tribes  and  families,  in  the  same  manner,  as  m  old 
times,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  intrusted  only 
to  the  care  of  the  Levites.  In  fact  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Caaba  was  connected  with  civil  digni- 
ties and  privileges,  and  gave  the  holder  of  it  the 
control  ot  the  sacred  city. 

On  the  death  ot  Haschem,  his  son,  Abd  al  Mo- 
taileb,  succeeded  to  his  honors,  and  inherited  his 
patriotism.  He  delivered  the  holy  city  from  an 
invading  army  of  troops  and  elephants,  sent  by 
the  Christian  princes  of  Abyssinia,  who  at  that 
time  held  Yemen  in  subjection.  These  signal  ser- 
vices rendered  by  father  and  son  confirmed  the 
guardianship  of  the  Caaba  in  the  line  of  Haschem, 
to  the  great  discontent  and  envy  of  the  line  of  Abd 
Schems. 

Abd  al  Mot.lUel)  had  several  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Those  of  his  sons  who  figure  in  history 
were,  Abu  Taleb,  Abu  Lahab,  Abbas,  Hamza, 
and  Abdallah.  The  last  named  was  the  youngest 
and  best  beloved.  He  married  Amina,  a  maiden 
of  a  distant  branch  of  the  same  illustrious  stock 
of  Koreish.  So  remarkalle  was  Abdallah  for  per- 
sonal beauty  and  those  qualities  which  win  the 
affections  of  women,  that,  if  Moslem  traditions 
are  to  be  credited,  on  the  night  of  his  marriage 
with  Amina,  two  hundred  virgins  of  the  tribe  of 
Koreish  died  of  broken  hearts. 

Mahomet  w.is  the  first  and  only  fruit  of  the  mar- 
riage thus  sadly  celebrated.  His  birth,  according 
to  similar  traditions  with  the  one  just  cited,  was 
accompanied  by  signs  and  portents  announcing  a 
child  of  wonder.  His  mother  suffered  none  of  the 
pangs  of  travail.  At  the  moment  of  his  coming 
into  the  world,  a  celestial  light  illumined  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  new-born  child,  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed  :  "  (lod  is  great  ! 
There  is  no  ("lod  but  tiod,  and  I  am  his  prophet." 

Heaven  and  earth,  we  are  assured,  were  agi- 
tated at  his  advent.  The  Lake  Sawa  shrank  back 
to  its  secret  springs,  leaving  its  borders  dry  ; 
while  the  Tigris,  bursting  its  bounds,  overtloweel 
the  neiijhboring  lands.  The  palace  of  Khosru  the 
King  of  I'ersia  shook  to  its  foundations,  and  sev- 
eral of  its  towers  were  toppled  to  the  earth.  In 
that  troubled  night  the  Kadlii,  or  Judge  of  Persia, 
beheld,  in  a  dream,  a  ferocious  camel  conquered 
by  an  Arabian  courser.  He  related  his  dream  in 
the  morning  to  the  Persian  monarch,  anil  inter- 
preted it  to  portend  danger  from  the  quarter  of 
Arabia. 

In  the  same  eventful  night  the  sacred  fire  of  Zo- 
roaster, which,  guarded  by  the  Magi,  had  burned 
without  interrujjtion  tor  upward  of  a  thousand 
years,  was  suddenly  extinguished,  and  all  the 
idols  in  the  world  fell  down.  The  demons,  or 
evil  genii,  which  lurk  in  the  stars  and  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  and  exert  a  malignant  influence  over 
the  children  ot  men,  were  cast  forth  by  the  pure 


angels,  and  hurled,  with  their  arch  leader,  Eblis, 
or  Lucifer,  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

The  relatives  of  the  new-born  child,  say  the  like 
authorities,  were  filled  with  awe  and  wonder. 
His  mother's  brother,  an  astrologer,  cast  his  na« 
tivity,  and  predicted  that  he  would  rise  to  vast 
power,  found  an  empire,  and  establish  a  new  faith 
among  men.  His  grandfather,  Abd  al  Motaileb, 
gave  a  feast  to  the  principal  Koreishites,  the 
seventh  day  after  his  birth,  at  which  he  presented 
this  child,  as  the  dawning  glory  of  their  race,  and 
gave  him  the  name  of  Mahomet  (or  Muhamed), 
indicative  of  his  future  renown. 

Such  are  the  marvellous  accounts  given  by  Mos- 
lem writers  of  the  infancy  of  Mahomet,  and  we 
have  little  else  than  similar  fables  about  his  early 
years.  He  was  scarce  two  rnonths  old  when  his 
father  died,  leaving  him  no  other  inheritance  than 
five  camels,  a  few  sheep,  and  a  female  slave  of 
EtJiiopia,  named  Barakat.  His  mother,  Amina, 
had  hitherto  nurtured  him,  but  care  and  sorrow 
dried  the  fountains  of  her  breast,  and  the  air  of 
Mecca  being  unhealthy  for  children,  she  sought  a 
nurse  for  him  among  the  females  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Bedouin  tribes.  These  were  accustomed  to 
come  to  Mecca  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn, to  foster  the  children  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
but  they  looked  for  the  offspring  of  the  rich,  where 
they  were  sure  of  ample  recompense,  and  turned 
with  contemjjt  from  this  heir  of  poverty.  At 
length  Halema,  the  wife  of  a  Saadite  shepherd, 
was  moved  to  compassion,  and  took  the  helpless 
infant  to  her  home.  It  was  in  one  of  the  pastoral 
valleys  ot  the  mountains.* 

Many  were  the  wonders  related  by  Halema  of 
her  infant  charge.  On  the  journey  from  Mecca, 
the  mule  which  bore  him  became  miraculously 
endowed  with  speech,  and  proclaimed  aloud  that 
he  bore  on  his  back  the  greatest  of  prophets,  the 
chief  of  ambassadors,  the  favorite  of  the  Almighty. 
The  sheep  bowed  to  him  as  he  passed  ;  as  he  lay 
in  his  cradle  and  gazed  at  the  moon  it  stooped  to 
him  in  reverence. 

The  blessing  of  heaven,  say  the  Arabian 
writers,  rewarded  the  charity  of  Halema.  While 
the  child  remained  under  her  roof,  everything 
around  her  prospered.  The  wells  and  springs 
were  never  dried  up  ;  the  pastures  were  always 
green  ;  her  flocks  and  herds  increased  tenfold  ;  a 
marvellous  abundance  reigned  over  her  fields, 
and  peace  prevailed  in  her  dwelling. 

The  Arabian  legends  go  on  to  extol  the  almost 
supernatural  powers,  bodily  and  mental,  mani- 
fested by  this  wonilerful  child  at  a  very  early  age. 
He  could  stand  alone  when  three  months  old  ; 
lun  abroad  when  he  was  seven,  and  at  ten  could 
join  other  children  in  their  sports  with  bows  and 
arrows.  At  eight  months  he  could  speak  so  as  to 
be  understooil  ;  and  in  the  course  of  another 
month  could  converse  with  fluency,  displaying  a 
wisdom  astonishing  to  all  who  heard  him. 

At  the  age  of  three  years,  while  playing  in  the 
fields  with  his  foster-brother,  Masroud,  two  angels 
in  shining  api)arel  appeared,  before  them.  They 
laid  Mahomet  gently  upon  the  ground,  and 
Gabriel,  one  of  the  angels,  opened  his  breast, 
but  without  inflicting  any  pain.  Then  taking 
forth    his    heart,    he   cleansed    it    from    all  im- 


*  The  Beni  Sad  (or  children  of  Sad)  dale  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  and,  with  the  Katan  Arabs, 
are  the  only  remnants  of  the  primitive  tribes  of 
Arabia.  Their  valley  is  among  the  mountains  which 
range  southwardly  from  the  Taycf. — Burckhardt  on 
the  Bedouins,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 
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purity,  wringine  from  it  those  black  and  bitter 
drops  tvf  original  sin,  inherited  from  our  forefather 
Adam,  and  which  lurk  in  the  hearts  of  the  best  of 
his  descendants,  inciting  them  to  crime.  When 
he  had  thoroughly  purified  it,  he  tilled  it  with  faith 
and  knowledge  and  prophetic  light,  and  replaced 
it  in  the  bosom  of  the  child.  Now,  we  are  assured 
by  the  same  authorities,  began  to  emanate  from 
his  countenance  that  mysterious  light  which  had 
continued  down  from  Adam,  through  the  sacred 
line  of  prophets,  until  the  time  of  Isaac  and  Ish- 
mael ;  nut  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the  descend- 
ants of  the  latter,  until  it  thus  shone  forth  with 
renewed  radiance  from  the  features  of  Mahomet. 

At  this  supernatural  visitation,  it  is  added,  was 
impressed  between  the  shoulders  of  the  child  the 
seal  of  prophecy,  which  continued  throughout  lite 
the  symbol  and  credential  of  his  divine  mission  ; 
though  unbelievers  saw  nothing  in  it  but  a  large 
mole,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

When  the  marvellous  visitation  of  the  angel  was 
related  to  Hal^ma  and  her  husband,  they  were 
alarmed  lest  some  misfortune  shotild  be  impend- 
ing over  the  child,  or  that  his  supernatural  visitors 
might  be  ot  the  race  of  evil  spirits  or  genii,  which 
haunt  the  solitudes  of  the  desert,  wreaking  mis- 
chief on  the  children  of  men.  His  Saadite  nurse, 
therefore,  carried  him  back  to  Mecca,  and  deliv- 
ered him  to  his  mother  Amina. 

He  remained  with  his  parent  until  his  sixth 
year,  when  she  took  him  with  her  to  Medina,  on  a 
visit  to  her  relatives  of  the  tribe  of  Adij,  but  on 
her  journey  homeward  she  died,  and  was  buried 
at  Abwa,  a  village  between  Medina  and  Mecca. 
Her  grave,  it  will  be  found,  was  a  place  of  pious 
resort  and  tender  recollection  to  her  son,  at  the 
latest  period  of  his  life. 

The  faithful  Abyssinian  slave,  Harakat,  now 
acted  as  a  mother  to  tlie  orphan  child,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  his  grandfather  Alxl  al  Motalleb, 
in  whose  household  he  remained  for  two  years, 
treated  with  care  and  tenderness.  Abd  al  Motal- 
leb was  now  well  stricken  in  years  ;  having  out- 
lived the  ordinary  term  of  human  existence. 
Finding  his  end  ap|)roaching,  he  called  to  him  his 
eldest  son,  Abu  'I'aleb^  and  bequeathed  Mahomet 
to  his  esjiecial  protection.  The  good  Abu  Taleb 
took  his  nephew  to  his  bosom,  and  ever  afterward 
was  to  him  as  a  parent.  As  the  former  succeeded 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  Caaba  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  Maliomet  continued  for  several  years 
in  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  household,  where  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  sacred  house  were  rigidly 
observe<l.  And  here  we  deem  it  necessary  to  give 
a  more  especial  notice  ot  the  alleged  origin  ot  the 
Caaba,  and  of  the  rites  and  traditions  and  super- 
stitions connected  with  it,  closely  interwoven  as 
they  are  with  the  faith  of  Islam  and  the  story  of 
its  founder. 


CHAPTER   III. 

TRADITIONS  CONCERNING  MECCA   AND  THE 
CAABA. 

When  Adam  and  Eve  were  cast  forth  from 
Paradise,  say  Arabian  traditions,  they  fell  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth  ;  Adam  on  a  mountain  of 
the  island  of  .Serendib,  or  Ceylon  ;  Eve  in  Arabia 
on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  port  ot 
Joddah  is  now  situated.  For  two  hundred  years 
they  wandered  separate  and  lonely  about  the 
earth,  until,  in  consideration  of  their  penitence 
and  wretchedness,  they  were  permitted  to  come 


together  again  on  Mount  Arafat,  not  far  from  the 
present  city  of  Mecca.  In  the  depth  ot  his  sorrow 
and  repentance,  Adam,  it  is  said,  raised  his  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  implored  the  clemency  of 
God  ;  entreating  that  a  shrine  might  be  vouch- 
sated  to  him  similar  to  that  at  which  he  had 
worshipped  when  in  Paradise,  and  round  which 
the  angels  used  to  move  in  adoring  processions. 

The  supplication  of  Adam  was  effectual.  A 
tabern.acle  or  temple  formed  of  radiant  clouds  was, 
lowered  down  by  the  hands  of  angels,  and  placed 
immediately  below  its  prototype  in  the  celestial 
paradise.  Toward  this  heaven-descended  shrine 
Adam  thenceforth  turned  when  in  ])rayer,  and 
round  it  he  daily  made  seven  circuits  in  'initation 
of  the  rites  ot  the  adoring  angels. 

At  the  death  of  Adam,  say  the  same  traditions, 
the  tabernacle  of  clouds  passed  away,  or  was 
again  drawn  up  to  heaven  ;  but  another,  of  the 
same  form  and  in  the  same  place,  was  built  of 
stone  and  clay  by  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam.  This 
was  swept  away  by  the  deluge.  Many  genera- 
tions afterward,  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs, 
when  Hagar  and  her  child  Ishmael  were  near 
perishing  with  thirst  in  the  desert,  an  angel  re- 
vealed to  them  a  spring  or  Vi^ell  of  water,  near  to 
the  ancient  site  of  the  tabernacle.  This  was  the 
well  ot  Zem  Zem,  held  sacred  by  the  progeny  of 
Ishmael  to  the  present  day.  .Shortly  ;Jterward 
two  individuals  of  the  gigantic  race  of  the  Ama- 
lekites,  in  ([uest  of  a  camel  which  had  strayed 
from  their  c.im|),  discovered  this  well,  and,  having 
slaked  their  tliirst,  brought  their  comi)anions  to 
the  place.  Here  they  founded  the  city  ot  Mecca, 
taking  Ishmael  and  his  mother  under  their  protec- 
tion. They  were  soon  expelled  by  the  proper  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  among  whom  Ishmael 
remained.  When  grown  to  man's  estate,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  ot  the  ruling  prince,  by  whom 
he  had  a  numerous  progeny,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Arabian  people.  In  process  of  time,  by  (lod's 
command  he  undertook  to  rebuild  the  Caaba,  on 
the  ])recise  site  of  the  original  tabernacle  of 
clouds.  In  this  pious  work  he  was  assisted  by 
his  father  Abraham.  A  miraculous  stone  served 
Abraham  as  a  scaffold,  rising  and  sinking  with 
him  as  he  built  the  walls  of  the  sacred  edifice.  It 
still  remains  there  an  inestimable  relic,  and  the 
print  ot  tlie  patriarch's  foot  is  clearly  to  be  per- 
ceived on  it  by  all  true  believers. 

While  Al)raham  and  Ishmael  were  thus  occu- 
pierl,  the  angel  Ciabiiel  brought  them  a  stone, 
about  which  trailitional  accounts  are  a  little  at 
variance  ;  by  some  it  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  precious  stones  ol  Paradise,  which  fell  to  the 
earth  with  Adam,  and  was  afterward  lost  in  the 
slime  ot  the  ileluge,  until  retrieved  by  the  angel 
Gabriel.  Tiie  more  received  tradition  is,  that  it 
was  originally  the  guardian  angel  appointed  to 
watch  over  Ailam  in  Paradise,  but  changed  into  a 
stone  and  ejected  thence  with  him  at  his  fall,  as  a 
punishment  lor  not  having  been  more  vigilant. 
This  stone  Abraham  and  Ishmael  received  with 
proper  reverence,  and  inserted  it  in  a  corner  ot  the 
exterior  wail  ot  the  Caaba,  where  it  remains  to  the 
present  day,  des-outly  kissed  by  worshippers  each 
time  they  make  a  circuit  of  the  temple.  When- 
first  inserted  in  the  wall  it  was,  we  are  told,  a  sin- 
gle jacinth  ot  dazzling  whiteness,  but  became 
gradually  blackened  by  the  kisses  ot  sinful  mor- 
tals. At  the  resurrection  it  will  recover  its  an- 
gelic form,  and  stand  forth  a  testimony  before  God 
in  favor  ot  those  who  have  faithfully  performed 
the  rites  ot  pilgrimage. 

Such  are  the  Arabian  traditions,  which  rendered 
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the  Caaba  and  the  well  of  Zem  Zem  objects  of 
extraordinary  veneration  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity among  the  people  of  the  East,  and  espe- 
cially the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  Mecca,  which 
incloses  these  sacred  objects  within  its  walls,  was 
a  holy  city  many  ages  before  the  rise  of  Mahomet- 
anism,  and  was  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  Arabia.  So  universal  and  profound  was  the 
religious  feeling  respecting  this  observance,  that 
four  months  in  every  year  were  devoted  to  the  rites 
of  pilgrimage,  and  held  sacred  from  all  "violence 
and  warfare.  Hostile  tribes  then  laid  aside  their 
irms  ;  took  the  heads  from  their  spears  ;  traversed 
the  late  dangerous  deserts  in  security  ;  thronged 
the  gates  of  Mecca  clad  in  the  pilgrim's  garb  ; 
made  their  seven  circuits  round  the  Caaba  in  imi- 
tation of  the  angelic  host  ;  touched  and  kissed  the 
mysterious  black  stone  ;  drank  and  made  ablu- 
tions at  the  well  Zem  Zem  in  memory  of  their  an- 
cestor Ishmael  ;  and  having  performed  all  the 
Other  primitive  rites  of  pilgrimage  returned  home 
in  safety,  again  to  resume  their  weapons  and  their 
wars. 

Among  the  religious  observances  of  the  Arabs 
in  these  their  "  days  of  ignorance;"  that  is  to 
say,  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Moslem  doc- 
trines, fasting  and  prayer  had  a  foremost  place. 
They  had  three  principal  fasts  within  the  year  ; 
one  of  seven,  one  of  nine,  and  one  of  thirty  days. 
They  prayed  three  times  each  day  ;  about  sunrise, 
at  noon,  and  about  sunset  ;  turning  their  faces  in 
the  direction  of  the  Caaba,  which  was  their  kebla, 
or  point  of  adoration.  They  had  many  religious 
traditions,  some  of  them  acquired  in  early  times 
from  the  Jews,  and  they  are  said  to  have  nurtured 
their  devotional  feelings  with  the  book  of  Psalms, 
and  with  a  book  said  to  be  by  Seth,  and  tilled  with 
moral  iliscourses. 

lirought  u|),  as  Mahomet  was,  in  the  house  of 
the  guardian  of  the  Caaba,  the  ceremonies  and 
devotions  connected  witli  the  sacred  edifice  may 
have  given  an  early  bias  to  his  mind,  and  inclined 
it  to  those  speculations  in  n^itlers  of  religion  by 
which  it  eventually  became  engrossed.  Though 
his  Moslem  biographers  would  tain  persuade  us 
his  high  destiny  was  clearly  foretold  in  his  child- 
hood by  signs  and  prodigies,  yet  his  education 
appears  to  have  been  as  much  neglected  as  that 
of  ordinary  Arab  children  ;  for  we  find  that  he 
was  not  taught  either  to  read  or  write.  He  was 
a  thougiitful  cliild,  however  ;  quick  to  observe, 
prone  to  meditate  on  all  that  he  observed,  and 
possessed  of  nn  imagination  fertile,  daring,  and 
expansive.  The  yearly  inllux  of  pilgrims  from 
distant  parts  made  Mecca  a  receptacle  for  all 
kinds  of  lloaling  knowledge,  which  he  appears  to 
have  imbibed  with  eagerness  and  retained  in  a 
tenacious  memory  ;  and  as  he  increasecl  in  years, 
a  more  extended  sphere  of  observation  was  gradu- 
ally opened  to  him. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

WRST  JOURNEY  OK  MAHOMKT  WITH    THE  CARA- 
VAN TO  SYRIA. 

Mahomet  was  now  twelve  years  of  age,  but,  as 
we  have  shown,  he  had  an  intelligence  tar  beyond 
his  years.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  was  awake  within 
him,  quickened  by  intercourse  with  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  Arabia.  His  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  too, 
besides  his  sacerdotal  character  as  guardian  of  the 
Caaba,  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  mer- 
chants of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  had  much  to 


do  with  those  caravans  set  on  foot  by  his  ancestor 
Haschem,  which  traded  to  Syria  and  Yemen. 
The  arrival  and  departure  of  those  caravans, 
which  thronged  the  gates  of  Mecca  and  tilled  its 
streets  with  pleasing  tumult,  were  exciting  events 
to  a  youth  like  Mahomet,  and  carried  his  imagi- 
nation to  foreign  parts.  He  could  no  longer  re- 
press the  ardent  curiosity  thus  aroused  ;  but  once, 
when  his  uncle  was  about  to  mount  his  camel  to 
depart  with  the  caravan  for  Syria,  clung  to  him, 
and  entreated  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  him  : 
"  For  who,  oh  my  uncle,"  said  he,  "  will  take 
care  of  me  when  thou  art  away  ?" 

The  appeal  was  not  lost  upon  ihe  kind-hearted 
Abu  Taleb.  He  bethought  him,  too,  that  the 
youth  was  of  an  age  to  enter  .upon  the  active 
scenes  of  Arab  life,  and  of  a  capacity  to  render 
essential  service  in  the  duties  of  tiie  caravan  ;  he 
readily,  therefore,  granted  his  prayer,  and  took 
him  with  him  on  the  journey  to  Syria. 

The  route  lay  through  regions  fertile  in  fables 
and  traditions,  which  it  is  the  delight  of  the  Arabs 
to  recount  in  the  evening  halls  ot  thfi  caravan. 
The  vast  solitudes  of  the  desert,  in  which  that 
wandering  people  pass  so  much  of  their  lives,  are 
prone  to  engender  su|)erstitious  lanciej  ;  they 
have  accordingly  peopled  them  with  good  and  evil 
genii,  and  clothed  them  with  tales  of  enchantment, 
mingled  up  with  wonderful  events  which  hap- 
pened in  days  ot  old.  In  these  evening  halts  of 
the  caravan,  the  youthful  mind  of  Maiiomet  doubt- 
less imbibed  many  of  those  su|)erslitions  of  the 
desert  wliich  ever  afterward  dwelt  in  his  memory, 
and  had  a  powerful  intluence  over  his  imagina- 
tion. We  may  especially  note  two  traditions 
which  he  must  have  heard  at  this  time,  and  which 
we  find  recorded  by  him  in  after  years  in  the 
Koran.  One  related  to  the  niDurUainous  district 
of  Hedjar.  Here,  as  the  cara\an  wound  its  way 
through  silent  and  deserted  valleys,  caves  were 
pointed  out  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains  once  in- 
habited by  the  IJeni  Thamud,  or  children  ot 
Tiiamud,  one  of  the  "  lost  tribes' '  of  Arabia  ;  and 
this  was  the  tradition  concerning  them. 

They  were  a  proud  and  gigantic  race,  existing 
before  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  Hav- 
ing fallen  into  blind  idolatry,  (}od  sent  a  prophet 
of  the  name  of  Saleh,  to  restore  their,  to  the  right 
way.  They  refused,  however,  to  listen  to  him 
unless  he  should  prove  tiie  divinity  of  his 
mission  by  causing  a  camel,  i)ig  with  yuung, 
to  issue  from  the  entrails  of  a  mountain. 
Saleh  accordingly  prayed,  and  lo  !  a  rock 
opened,  and  a  female  camel  came  lorth,  which 
soon  pioiluced  a  foal.  Some  of  the  Thamud- 
ites  were  convinced  by  the  miracle,  and  were 
converted  by  the  prophet  from  their  itlolatry  ; 
the  greater  part,  however,  remained  in  unbe- 
lief. Saleh  left  the  camel  among  tliem  as  a  sign, 
warning  them  that  a  judgment  from  heaven  would 
fall  on  them,  should  they  doher  any  harm.  For 
a  time  the  camel  was  suffered  to  teeil  quietly  in 
their  pastures,  going  forth  in  the  morning  and  re- 
turning in  the  evening.  It  is  true,  that  when  she 
bowed  her  head  to  drink  from  a  biouk  or  well, 
she  never  raised  it  until  she  had  drained  the  last 
drop  of  water  ;  but  then  in  return  she  yielded 
milk  enough  to  supply  the  whole  tribe.  As,  how- 
ever, she  frightened  tiie  other  camels  from  the 
pasture,  she  became  an  object  of  offence  to  the 
Thamudites,  who  hamstrung  and  slew  her.  Upon 
this  there  was  a  fearful  cry  from  heaven,  and  great 
claps  of  thunder,  and  in  the  morning  all  the 
offenders  were  found  lying  on  their  faces,  dead. 
Thus  the  whole  race  was  swept  from  the  earth, 
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and  their  country  was  laid  forever  afterward  un- 
der the  ban  of  heaven. 

This  story  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Mahomet,  insomuch  that  in  after  years 
he  refused  to  let  his  people  encamp  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  hurriecl  them  away  from  it  as  an  ac- 
cursed region. 

Another  tradition,  gathered  on  this  journey, 
related  to  the  city  of  Eyia,  situated  near  the  Red 
Sea.  This  place,  he  was  told,  had  been  inhabited 
in  old  times  by  a  tribe  of  Jews,  who  lapsed  into 
idolatry  and  profaned  the  Sabbath,  by  fishing  on 
that  sacred  day  ;  whereupon  the  old  men  were 
transformed  into  swine,  and  the  young  men  into 
monkeys. 

We  have  noted  these  two  traditions  especially 
because  they  are  l)oth  cited  by  Mahomet  as  in- 
stances of  divine  judgment  on  the  crime  of  idola- 
try, and  evince  the  i)ias  his  youthful  mind  was 
already  taking  on  that  important  subject. 

Moslem  writers  tell  us,  as  usual,  of  wonderful 
circumstances  which  attended  the  youth  through- 
out this  journey,  giving  evidence  of  the  continual 
guardianship  of  heaven.  At  one  time,  as  he  trav- 
ersed the  burning  sands  of  the  desert,  an  angel 
hovered  over  him  unseen,  sheltering  him  with  his 
wings  ;  a  miracle,  however,  which  evidently  does 
not  rest  on  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  ;  Pt 
another  time  he  was  protected  by  a  cloud  which 
hung  over  his  head  during  the  noontide  heat  ;  and 
on  another  occasion,  as  he  sought  the  scanty 
shade  of  a  withered  tree,  it  suddenly  put  forth 
leaves  and  blossoms. 

After  skirting  the  ancient  domains  of  the  Moab- 
Ites  and  the  Ammonites,  often  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  Scri|)tures,  the  caravan  arrived  at  Hosra, 
or  Bostra,  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  in  the  country 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond  the  Jordan.  In 
Scripture  days  it  had  been  a  city  of  the  Levites, 
but  now  was  inhabited  by  Nestorian  Christians. 
It  was  a  great  mart,  annually  visited  by  the  cara- 
vans ;  and  here  our  wayfarers  came  to  a  halt,  and 
encamped  near  a  convent  of  Nestorian  monks. 

IJy  this  fraternity  Abu  Taleb  and  his  nephew 
were  entertained  ^vith  great  hospitality.  One  of 
the  monks,  by  some  called  Sergius,  by  other 
Bahira,*  on  conversing  with  Mahomet,  was  sur- 
prised at  the  precocity  of  his  intellect,  and  inter- 
ested by  his  eager  desire  for  information,  which 
appears  to  have  had  reference,  principally,  to  mat- 
ters of  religion.  They  had  fre(iuent  conversations 
together  on  such  subjects,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  efforts  of  the  monk  must  have  been  mainly 
directed  against  that  idolatry  in  which  the  youth- 
ful Mahomet  had  hitherto  been  educated  ;  for  the 
Nestorian  Christians  were  strenuous  in  condemn- 
ing not  merely  the  worship  of  images,  but  even 
the  casual  exhibition  of  them  ;  indeed,  so  far  did 
they  carry  their  scruples  on  this  ]ioint,  that  even 
the  cross,  that  general  emblem  of  Christianity, 
was  in  a  great  degree  included  in  this  prohibition. 

Many  have  ascribed  that  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  traditions  of  the  Christian  faith  dis- 
played by  Mahomet  in  alter  life,  to  those  early 
conversations  with  this  monk  ;  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  had  further  intercourse  with  the 
latter  in  the  course  of  subsequent  visits  which  he 
made  to  Syria, 

Moslem  writers  pretend  that  the  interest  taken 
by  the  monk  in  the  youthful  stranger  arose  from 
his  having  accidentally  perceived  between  his 
shoulders  the  seal  of  prophecy.     He  warned  Abu 


*  Some  assert  that  these  two  names  indicate 
monks,  who  held  conversations  with  Mahomet. 
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Taleb,  say  they,  when  about  lo  set  out  on  his  ns 
turn  to  Mecca,  to  take  care  that  his  nephew  did 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  ;  foreseeing 
with  the  eye  of  prophecy  the  trouble  and  opposi- 
tion he  was  to  encounter  from  that  people. 

It  required  no  miraculous  sign,  however,  to  in- 
terest a  sectarian  monk,  anxious  to  make  prose- 
lytes, in  an  intelligent  and  inquiring  youth,  nephew 
ol  the  guardian  of  the  Caaba,  who  miglit  carry 
back  with  him  to  Mecca  the  seeds  of  Christianity 
sown  in  his  tender  mind  ;  and  it  was  natural  thai' 
the  monk  should  be  eager  to  prevent  his  hoped- 
for  convert,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  his 
religious  opinions,  from  being  beguiled  into  the 
Jewish  faith. 

Mahomet  returned  to  Mecca,  his  imagination 
teeming  with  the  wild  tales  and  traditions  picked 
up  in  the  desert,  and  his  mind  deeply  impressed 
with  the  doctrines  imparted  to  him  in  the  Nesto- 
rian convent.  He  seems  ever  afterward  to  have 
entertained  a  mysterious  reverence  for  Syria, 
probably  from  the  religious  impressions  received 
there.  It  was  the  land  whither  Abraham  the 
patriarch  had  repaired  from  Chaldea,  taking  with 
him  the  primitive  worship  of  the  one  true  God. 
"  Verily,"  he  used  to  say  inafter  years,  "  God  has 
ever  maintained  guardians  of  his  word  in  .Syria  ; 
forty  in  number  ;  when  one  dies  another  is  sent 
in  his  room  ;  and  through  them  the  land  is 
blessed."  And  again  :  "  Joy  be  to  the  peo|)le  ot 
Syria,  for  the  angels  of  the  kind  God  spread  their 
wings  over  them." * 

NoTK. — The  conversion  of  Abraliam  from  the  idol- 
atry into  which  the  world  had  fallen  after  the  driiige 
is  related  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Koran.  Abra- 
ham's father,  Azer,  or  Zerah,  as  his  name  is  given  in 
the  Scriptures,  was  a  statuary  and  an  idolater. 

■'  And  Abraham  said  unto  his  father  Azer,  *  Why 
dost  thou  take  graven  images  for  gods  ?  Verily,  thou 
and  thy  people  are  in  error.' 

"  Then  was  the  firmament  of  heaven  displayed  unto 
Abraham,  that  he  might  see  how  the  world  wa?.  gov- 
erned. 

"  When  night  came,  and  darkness  overshadowed 
the  earth,  he  beheld  a  bright  star  shining  in  the  firma- 
ment, and  cried  out  to  his  people  who  were  ,-istrolo- 
gcrs, '  This,  according  to  your  assertions,  is  the  Lord.' 

"  But  the  star  set,  and  Abraham  said,  '  I  have  no 
faith  in  gods  that  set.' 

"  He  beheld  the  moon  rising,  and  exclaimed,  '  As- 
suredly, this  is  the  Lord.'  But  the  moon  likewise  set, 
and  he  was  confounded,  and  prayed  unto  God,  say- 
ing, '  Direct  me,  lest  I  become  as  one  of  these  peo- 
ple, who  go  astray.' 

"  When  he  saw  the  sun  rising,  he  cried  out,  '  This 
is  the  must  glorious  of  all ;  this  of  a  certainty  is  the 
Lord.'  But  the  sun  also  set.  Then  said  Abraham, 
'  f  believe  not,  oh  my  people,  in  those  things  which 
ye  call  gods.  Verily,  I  turn  my  face  unto  ffim,  the 
Creator,  who  hath  formed  both  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.'  " 


CHAPTER   V. 

COMMERCIAL  OCCUPATIONS  OF  MAHOMET— HIS 
MARRIAUK   WITH    CAUIJAH. 

Mahomet  was  now  completely  launched  in  ac 
tive  life,  accompanying  his  uncles  in^various  ex- 
peditions. At  one  time,  when  about  sixteen 
years  ot  age,  we  find  him  with  his  uncle  Zobier, 
journeying  with  the  caravan  to  Yemen  ;  at  another 
time  acting  as  armor-bearer  to  the  same  uncle, 
who  led  a  warlike  expedition  of  Koreishites  in  aid 


*  Mischdt-uI-Masabih,  vol.  ii.  p.  8ia. 
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of  the  Kenanites  against  the  tribe  of  Hawazan. 
This  is  cited  as  Mahomet's  first  essay  in  arms, 
though  he  did  little  else  than  supply  his  uncle 
with  arrows  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  and  shield 
him  from  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  It  is  stigma- 
tized among  Arabian  writers  as  al  Fadjar,  or  the 
impious  war,  having  been  carried  on  during  the 
sacred  montlis  of  pilgrimage. 

As  Mahomet  advanced  in  years  he  was  em- 
ployed by  different  persons  as  commercial  agent 
or  factor  in  caravan  journeys  to  Syria,  Yemen, 
and  elsewhere  ;  all  which  tended  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  his  observation,  and  to  give  him  a  quick 
insight  into  character  and  a  knowledge  of  human 
affairs. 

He  was  a  frequent  attenderof  fairs  also,  which, 
in  Arabia,  were  not  always  mere  resorts  of  traflic, 
but  occasionally  scenes  of  poetical  contests  be- 
tween different  tribes,  where  jjrizes  were  adjudged 
to  the  victors,  and  their  prize  poems  treasured  up 
in  the  archives  of  princes.  Such,  especially,  was 
the  case  with  the  fair  of  Ocadh  ;  and  seven  of  the 
prize  jioi'ins  adjudged  there  were  hung  up  as 
trophies  in  the  Caaba.  At  these  fairs,  also,  were 
recited  the  popular  traditions  of  the  Arabs,  and 
inculcated  the  various  religious  faiths  which  were 
afloat  in  Arabia.  From  oral  sources  of  this  kind 
Mahomet  gradually  accumulated  much  of  that 
varied  information  as  to  creeds  and  doctrines 
which  he  afterward  displayed. 

There  was  at  this  time  residing  in  Mecca  a 
widow,  named  Cadijah  (or  Khadijah),  of  the  tribe 
of  Koreish.  She  had  been  twice  married.  Her 
last  husband,  a  wealthy  merchant,  had  recently 
died,  and  the  extensive  concerns  of  the  house  were 
in  nee<l  of  a  conductor.  A  nephew  of  the  widow, 
named  Cliuzima,  had  become  acquainted  with 
Mahomet  in  the  course  of  his  commercial  expedi- 
tions, and  had  noticed  the  ability  and  integrity 
with  which  he  acquitted  himself  on  all  occasions. 
He  jjointcil  him  out  to  his  aunt  as  a  person  well 
qualilied  to  be  her  factor.  The  personal  appear- 
ance of  Mahomet  may  have  strongly  seconded  this 
recommendation  ;  for  he  was  now  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  extolled  by  Arabian  writers 
for  his  manly  beauty  and  engaging  manners.  So 
desirous  was  Cadijah  of  securing  his  services, 
that  she  offered  him  double  wages  to  conduct  a 
caravan  which  she  was  on  the  point  of  sending  off 
to  .Syria.  Mahomet  consulted  his  uncle  At)U 
Taleb,  and  by  his  advice  accepted  the  offer.  He 
was  accompanied  and  aided  in  the  expedition  by 
the  nephew  of  the  wiilow,  and  by  her  slave  Mai- 
sara,  and  so  highly  satisfied  was  Cadijah  with  the 
way  in  which  lie  discharged  his  duties,  that,  on 
his  return,  she  jiaid  him  double  the  amount  of  his 
sti|)ulate(l  wages.  She  afterward  sent  him  to  the 
southern  parts  of  Arabia  on  similar  expeditions, 
in  all  which  he  gave  like  satisfaction. 

Cadijah  was  now  in  her  fortieth  year,  a  woman 
of  judgment  and  experience.  The  mental  quali- 
ties ol  Mahomet  rose  more  and  more  in  her  esti- 
mation, and  her  heart  began  to  yearn  toward  the 
fresh  and  comely  youth.  According  to  Arabian 
legends,  a  miracle  occurred  most  opportunely  to 
confirm  and  sanctify  the  bias  of  hi^r  inclinations. 
She  was  one  day  with  her  handmaids,  at  tiie  hour 
of  noon,  on  the  terraced  roof  of  her  dwelling, 
watching  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  conducted  by 
Mahomet.  As  it  ap|)roached,  she  beheld,  with 
astonishment,  two  angels  overshadowing  him  with 
their  wings  to  protect  him  from  the  sun.  Turn- 
ing, with  emotion,  to  her  handmaids,  "  Behold  !" 
said  she,  "  the  beloved  of  Allah,  who  sends  two 
angels  to  watch  over  him  !" 


Whether  or  not  the  handmaidens  looked  forth 
with  the  same  eyes  of  devotion  as  their  mistress, 
and  likewise  discerned  the  angels,  the  legend  does 
not  mention.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  widow  was 
filled  with  a  lively  faith  in  the  superhuman  merits 
of  her  youthful  steward,  and  forthwith  commis- 
sioned  her  trusty  slave,  Maisara,  to  offer  him  her 
hand.  The  negotiation  is  recorded  witi.  simple 
brevity.  "  Mahomet,"  demanded  Maisara,  "why 
dost  thou  not  marry  ?"  "  1  have  not  the  means," 
replied  Mahomet.  "  Well,  but  if  a  wealthy  dame 
should  offer  thee  her  hand  ;  one  also  who  is  hand- 
some and  of  high  birth  ?"  "  And  who  is  she  ?" 
"Cadijah!"  "How  is  that  possible?"  "Let 
me  manage  it."  Maisara  returned  to  his  mistress 
and  reported  what  had  passed.  An  hour  was  ap- 
pointed for  an  interview,  aad  the  affair  was 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  that 
jiromptness  and  sagacity  which  had  distinguished 
.Mahomet  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  wiilow.  The 
father  of  Cadijah  made  some  opposition  to  the 
match,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  Mahomet,  fol- 
lowing the  common  notion  that  wealth  should  be 
addecl  to  wealth  ;  but  the  widow  wisely  consid- 
ered her  riches  only  as  the  means  of  enaiiling  her 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  heart.  She  gave  a 
great  feast,  to  which  were  invited  her  father  and 
the  rest  of  her  relatives,  and  Mahomet's  uncles 
Abu  Taleb  and  Ham/a,  together  with  several 
other  of  the  Koreishites.  At  this  banquet  wine 
was  served  in  abundance,  and  soon  diffused  good 
humor  round  the  board.  The  objections  to  Ma- 
homet's poverty  were  forgotten  ;  speeches  were 
made  by  .\bu  Taleb  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Wara- 
ka,  a  kinsman  of  Cadijah,  on  the  other,  in  praise 
of  the  pro|)osed  nuptials  ;  the  dowry  was  arranged, 
and  the  marriage  formally  concluded. 

Mahomet  then  caused  a  camel  to  be  killed  be- 
fore his  door,  and  the  flesh  distributed  among  the 
poor.  The  house  was  thrown  open  to  all  comers  ; 
the  female  slaves  of  Cadijah  danced  to  the  sound 
of  timbrels,  and  all  was  revelry  and  rejoicing. 
Abu  Taleb,  forgetting  his  age  and  his  iiabitual 
melancholy,  made  merry  on  tiie  occasion.  He 
had  |)aid  down  from  his  purse  a  dower  of  twelve 
and  a  half  okks  of  gold,  equivalent  lo  twenty 
young  camels.  Halenia,  who  had  nursed  Mahom- 
et in  his  infancy,  was  summoned  to  rejoice  at 
his  nuptials,  ancl  was  presented  with  a  llock  of 
forty  sheep,  with  which  she  returned,  enriched 
and  contented,  to  her  native  valley,  in  the  desert 
of  the  Saadites. 


CHAPTER  Vr. 

CONnUCT  OF  MAHO.MKl'  AFTER  HIS  MARRIAGE — 
BKCO.MES  ANXIOUS  FOR  RELIGIOUS  REFORM — 
HIS  HAlilTS  OF  SOI.ri'ARY  AliSTRACTION — THE 
VISION  OF  THE  CAVE — HIS  ANNUNCIATION  AS 
A    PROPHET. 

The  marriage  with  Cadijah  placed  Mahomet 
among  the  most  wealthy  of  his  native  city.  His 
moral  worth  also  gave  him  great  inlluence  in  the 
community.  Allah,  says  the  historian  Abulfeda, 
had  endowed  him  with  every  gift  necessary  to  ac- 
complish and  adorn  an  honest  man  ;  he  was  so 
pure  and  sincere  ;  so  free  from  every  evil  thought, 
that  he  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Al 
Ainin,  or  The  Faithful. 

The  great  confidence  reposed  in  his  judgment 
and  |irobity  caused  him  to  be  frequently  referred 
to  as  arbiter  in  disputes  between  his  townsmen. 
An  anecdote  is  given  as  illustrative  of  his  sagacity 
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on  such  occasions.  The  Ca<iba  having  been  in- 
jured by  fire,  was  undergoing  repairs,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  sacred  hIacK  stone  was  to  l)e 
replaced.  A  dispute  arose  iiiuong  the  chiefs  of 
the  various  trilies,  as  to  which  was  entitled  to  per- 
form so  august  an  office,  and  they  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  decision  ot  the  first  person  who  should  en- 
ter by  the  gate  al  HarAm.  That  person  happened 
to  be  Mahomet.  Upon  hearing  their  difterent 
claims,  he  directed  that  a  great  cloth  should  be 
spread  upon  the  ground,  and  the  stone  laid 
thereon  ;  and  that  a  man  from  each  tribe  should 
take  hold  of  the  border  of  the  cloth.  In  this  way 
tht  sacred  stone  was  raised  equally  and  at  the 
same  time  by  them  all  to  a  level  with  its  allotted 
place,  in  which  Mahomet  fixeil  it  with  his  own 
nands. 

Four  daughters  and  one  son  were  the  fruit  of 
the  marriage  with  Cadij.nii.  The  son  was  named 
Kasim,  whence  Mahomet  was  occasionally  called 
Abu  Kasim,  or  the  father  ot  Kasim,  according  to 
Arabian  nomenclature.  This  son,  however,  died 
in  his  infancy. 

For  several  years  after  his  marriage  he  con- 
tinued in  commerce,  visiting  the  great  Arabian 
fairs,  and  making  distant  journeys  with  the  cara- 
vans. His  expeditions  were  not  as  profitable  as 
in  the  days  of  nis  stewardship,  and  tiie  wealth  ac- 
quired with  his  wife  diminished  rather  than  in- 
creased in  the  course  of  his  operations.  That 
wealth,  in  fad.  had  raised  him  above  the  neces- 
sity of  toiling  for  subsistence,  and  given  him 
leisure  to  indulge  the  original  bias  ot  his  mind  ; 
a  turn  for  reverie  and  religious  speculation,  which 
he  had  evinced  from  his  earliest  years.  This  had 
■  been  fostered  in  the  course  of  his  journeyings,  by 
his  intercourse  with  Jews  and  Christians,  origi- 
nally fugitives  from  jiersecution,  but  now  gathered 
into  trii)es,  or  forming  part  ot  the  population  of 
cities.  The  Arabian  deserts,  too,  rife  as  we  have 
shown  them  with  fanciful  su|)erstitions,  had  fur- 
nished aliment  lor  his  enthusiastic  reveries. 
Since  his  marriage  with  Cadijah,  also,  he  had  a 
household  oracle  to  influence  him  in  his  religious 
opinions.  This  was  his  wife's  cousin  V.'araka,  a 
man  of  speculative  mind  and  flexii)le  faith  ;  origi- 
nally a  Jew,  sui)se(|uently  a  Christian,  and  withal 
a  pretender  to  astrology.  He  is  worthy  of  note  as 
being  the  first  on  record  to  translate  parts  of  the 
Old  and  .New  Testament  into  Arabic.  From  him 
Malioinet  is  supposed  to  have  derived  much  of 
his  information  respecting  those  writings,  and 
many  of  tiie  traditions  of  the  Mishnu  and  the  Tal- 
mud, on  which  he  draws  so  co[)iously  in  his 
Koran. 

The  knowledge  thus  variously  acquired  and 
treasured  up  in  an  uncommonly  retentive  memory, 
was  in  direct  hostility  to  the  gross  idolatry  preva- 
lent in  Arabia,  and  j)ractised  at  the  Caab.i.  That 
sacred  edifice  had  gradually  become  filled  and 
surrounded  by  idols,  to  the  innuber  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  being  one  for  every  day  of  the 
Arab  year.  Hither  had  been  brought  idols  from 
various  parts,  the  deities  of  other  nations,  the 
chief  of  which,  Hobal,  was  from  Syria,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  the  jiower  of  giving  rain.  Among 
these  iclols,  too,  were  Abraham  antl  Ishmael,  once 
revered  as  jirophets  and  ])rogenitors,  now  repre- 
sented with  divining  arrows  in  their  hands,  sym- 
bols of  magic. 

Mahomet  became  more  and  more  sensible  of 
the  grossness  and  absurdity  of  this  idolatry,  in 
pro|)ortion  as  his  intelligent  mind  contrasted  it 
with  the  spiritual  religions,  which  had  been  the 
«ubjects  of  his  inquiries.     Various  passages  in  the 


Koran  show  the  ruling  idea  which  gradually 
sprang  up  in  his  mind,  until  it  engros.sed.  hia 
thoughts  and  influenced  all  his  actions.  That  idea 
was  a  religious  reform.  It  had  become  his  fixed 
belief,  deduced  from  all  that  he  had  learned  and 
meditated,  that  the  only  true  religion  had  l)een  re- 
vealed to  Adam  at  his  creation,  and  l)een  promuU 
gated  and  practised  in  the  days  of  innocence. 
That  religion  inculcated  the  direct  and  spiritual 
worshij)  of  one  true  and  only  God,  the  creator  ol 
the  universe. 

It  was  his  belief,  furthermore,  that  this  religion, 
so  elevated  and  simple,  had  repeatedly  been  cor- 
rujHeil  and  debased  by  man,  and  especially  out- 
r.iged  by  idolatry  ;  wherefore  a  succession  oi 
prophets,  each  inspired  by  a  revelation  from  the 
Most  High,  had  been  sent  from  time  to  time,  and 
at  distant  periods,  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
purity.  .Such  was  Noah,  such  w.is  Abraham, 
such  was  Moses,  and  such  was  Jesus  Christ.  By 
each  t)f  these  the  true  religion  had  been  reinstated 
upon  earth,  but  had  again  been  vitiated  by  their 
followers.  The  faith  as  taught  ami  practised  by 
Abraham  when  he  came  out  of  the  land  of  Chaf- 
dea  seems  especially  to  have  formed  a  religious 
standard  in  his  niiiul,  from  his  veneration  for  the 
patriarch  as  the  father  of  Ishmael,  the  progenitor 
of  his  race. 

It  ap])e;ired  to  Mahomet  tint  tlie  time  for 
another  reform  was  again  arrived.  The  world 
had  once  more  lapseel  into  blind  idol.itry.  It 
nc^eded  the  advent  of  another  prophet,  authorized 
by  a  mandate  from  on  high,  to  restore  the  erring 
children  of  men  to  the  right  path,  and  to  .bring 
back  the  worshi])of  the  Caaba  towh.ii  it  had  been 
in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  the  jjatriarchs.  The 
])robability  of  such  an  advent,  with  its  attendant 
reforms,  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  produced  habits  of  reverie  and  medita- 
tion, incomi).itilile  with  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
Me  and  the  bustle  of  the  world.  We  ;ire  told 
that  he  gradually  absented  himself  from  society, 
and  sought  the  solitude  ot  a  cavern  on  Mount 
Mara,  about  three  leagues  north  of  Mecca,  where, 
in  emulation  of  the  Christian  anchorites  of  the 
desert,  he  would  remain  days  and  nights  together, 
eng.iged  in  ])r.iyer  and  meditation.  In  this  way 
he  alw.iys  passed  the  month  of  R.imadhan,  the 
holy  month  of  the  Arabs.  Such  intense  occupa- 
tion of  the  mind  o-i  one  subject,  accompanied  by 
fervent  enthusiasm  of  s])irit,  could  not  but  have  a 
powerful  effect  upon  his  frame.  He  became  sub- 
ject to  dreams,  to  ecstasies  and  trances.  For  six 
months  successively,  .according  to  one  of  his  his- 
torians, he  had  constant  dreams  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  his  waking  thoughts.  Ofter  he  would 
lose  all  consciousness  of  surrounding  objects,  .and 
lie  upon  the  ground  as  if  insensible.  Cadijah, 
who  was  sometimes  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
solitude,  beheld  these  paroxysms  with  anxious 
solicitude,  and  entreated  to  know  the  cause  ;  but 
he  evaded  her  inciuiries,  or  answered  them  mys- 
teriously. .Some  of  his  adversaries  have  attributed 
them  to  epilepsy,  but  devout  Moslems  declare 
them  to  have  been  the  workings  of  [)roi)hecy  ;  foi 
already,  say  they,  the  intimations  ot  the  Most  High 
began  to  dawn,  though  vaguely,  on  his  sj)irit  ; 
and  his  mind  labored  with  concept'  .>s  too  great 
for  mortal  thought.  At  length  '.ly  iliey,  what 
had  hitherto  been  shadowed  out  in  dreams,  was 
made  ai)parent  and  distinct  by  an  angelic  appari. 
tion  and  a  divine  annunciation. 

It  was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  when  this 
famous  revelation  took  place.  Accounts  are 
given  of  it  by  Moslem  writers  as  if  received  from 
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his  own  lips,  and  it  is  alluded  to  in  certain  pas- 
sages of  the  Koran.  He  was  passing,  as  was  his 
wont,  the  month  of  Ramadhan  in  the  cavern  of 
Mount  Hara,  endeavorinjj  by  fasting,  prayer,  and 
solitary  meditation,  to  elevate  his  thoughts  to  the 
contemplation  of  divine  truth.  It  was  on  the 
night  called  by  Arabs  Al  Kader,  or  the  Divine 
Decree  ;  a  night  in  which,  according  to  the  Koran, 
angels  descend  to  earth,  and  (labriel  brings  down 
the  decrees  of  (iod.  During  that  night  there  is 
peace  on  earth,  and  a  holy  quiet  reigns  over  all 
nature  until  the  rising  of  the  morn. 

As  Mahomet,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
lay  wrapped  in  liis  mantle,  he  heard  a  voice  call- 
ing upon  him  ;  uncovering  his  head,  a  flood  of 
light  broke  upon  him  of  such  intolerable  splendor 
that  he  swooned  away.  On  regaining  his  senses, 
he  beheld  an  angel  in  a  human  form,  which,  ap- 
proaching from  a  tlislance,  displayed  a  silken  cloth 
covered  with  written  characters.  "  Head  !"  said 
the  angel. 

"  I  know  not  how  to  read  !"  replied  Mahomet. 

"  Re;Kl  !"  repeated  the  angel,  "  in  tiie  name  of 
the  Lord,  who  has  created  all  things  ;  who  created 
man  Ironi  a  clot  of  blood.  Read  in  the  n.ime  of 
the  Most  High,  who  taught  man  the  use  of  the 
pen  ;  who  sheds  on  his  soul  the  ray  of  'iiowledge, 
and  teaches  him  what  before  he  knew  not." 

Upon  this  Mahomet  instantly  felt  his  under- 
standing illumined  with  celestial  light,  and  read 
what  was  written  on  the  cloth,  which  contained 
the  decrees  of  (iod,  as  aflerwanl  promulgated  in 
the  Koran.  When  he  had  finished  the  perusal, 
the  heavenly  messenger  announced,  "  C)h,  Nlahom- 
et.  ol  a  verity,  thou  art  the  jirophet  of  God  !  and 
I  am  his  angel  Gabriel." 

Mahomet,  we  are  told,  came  trembling  and 
agitated  to  Cadijah  in  the  morning,  not  knowing 
whether  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  was  indeed 
true,  and  th.it  he  was  a  prophet  decreed  to  effect 
that  reform  so  long  the  object  of  his  meditations  ; 
or  whether  it  might  not  be  a  mere  vision,  a  delu- 
sion of  the  senses,  or,  worse  than  all,  the  ajjpari- 
tion  of  an  evil  si)irit. 

Cadijah,  however,  saw  everything  with  the  eye 
of  faith,  and  the  credulity  of  an  affectionate  wom- 
an. She  saw  in  it  the  fruition  of  her  husband's 
wishes,  and  the  end  of  his  ])aroxysms  and  priva- 
tions. "Joyful  tidings  dost  thou  bring!"  ex- 
claimed she.  "  I5y  him,  in  wliose  hand  is  the  soul 
of  Cadij.ih,  I  will  lu:ncelorth  regard  thee  as  the 
pro]il.et  of  our  nation.  Rejoice,"  .atlded  she,  see- 
mg  him  still  cast  down  ;  "  Allah  will  not  suffer 
thee  to  fall  to  shame.  Hast  ihou  not  been  loving 
to  thy  kinsfolk,  kind  to  thy  neighbors,  charitaiile 
to  the  poor,  hosi)itable  to  the  stranger,  faithful  to 
thy  word,  and  ever  a  defender  of  the  truth  .'" 

Caclijah  hastened  to  communicate  what  she  had 
heard  to  her  cousin  W'araka,  the  translator  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  who,  as  we  have  shown,  had  been  a 
household  oracle  ol  Mahomet  in  matters  of  relig- 
ion. He  caught  at  once,  and  with  eagerness,  at 
I  this  iriiraculous  annunciation.  "  By  him  in  whose 
[hand  is  the  soul  of  W'araka,"  exclaimed  he; 
1 "  thou  speakest  true,  oh  Cadijah  !  The  angel  who 
has  appeared  to  thy  husband  is  the  same  who,  in 
days  01  old,  was  sent  to  Moses  the  son  of  Amram. 
His  annunciation  is  true.  Thy  husband  is  indeed 
la  prophet !" 

The  zealous  concurrence  of  the  learned  Waraka 
lis  said  to  have  had  a  ])owerful  effect  in  fortifying 
|the  dubious  mind  of  Mahomet. 

Note. — Dr.  Gustav  Weil,  in  a  note  to  Afo/ianimtui 
\dcr  Prophet,  discusses  the  question  of  Mahomet's  be- 
IVig  subject  to  attacks  of  epilepsy  ;  which  has  gener- 


ally been  represented  as  a  slander  of  his  enemies  and 
of  Christian  writers.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  asserted  by  some  of  the  oldest  Moslem  biogra 
phers,  and  given  on  the  authority  of  persons  about 
him.  He  would  be  seized,  they  said,  with  violent 
trembling  followed  by  a  kind  of  swoon,  or  rather  con- 
vulsion, during  which  perspiration  would  stream  from 
his  forehead  in  the  coldest  weather  ;  he  would  lie  with 
his  eyes  closed,  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  bellowing 
like  a  young  camel.  Ayesha,  one  of  his  wives,  and 
Zeid,  one  of  his  disciples,  are  among  the  persons  cited 
as  testifying  to  that  effect.  They  ccmsidcred  him  al 
such  times  as  under  the  influence  of  a  revelation.  He 
had  such  attacks,  however,  in  Mecca,  before  the 
Koran  was  revealed  to  him.  Cadijah  feared  that  ht 
was  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  and  would  have  called 
in  the  aid  of  a  conjurer  to  exorcise  them,  but  he  for- 
bade her.  He  did  not  like  that  any  one  should  see 
him  during  these  paroxysms.  His  visions,  however, 
were  not  always  preceded  by  such  attacks.  Hareth 
Ibn  Haschem,  it  is  said,  once  asked  him  in  what  man- 
.ner  the  revelations  were  made.  "  Often."  replied  he, 
"  the  ant'el  appears  to  me  in  a  human  form,  and 
speaks  to  me.  Sometimes  I  heat  sounds  like  the 
tinkling  of  a  bell,  but  see  nothing.  [A  ringing  in  the 
ears  is  a  symptom  of  epilepsy.]  When  the  invisible 
angel  has  departed,  I  am  possessed  of  what  he  has  re- 
vealed." Some  of  his  revelations  he  professed  to  re- 
ceive direct  from  God,  others  in  dreams,  for  the 
dreams  of  prophets,  he  used  to  say,  are  revelations. 

The  reader  will  find  this  note  of  service  in  throwing 
some  degree  of  light  upon  the  enigmatical  career  of 
this  extraordinary  man. 


chai'ti:r  Vll. 

MAHOMET  INCULCATES  MIS  DOCTRINES  .SECRETLY 
AND  SLOWLY — RECEIVES  FURTHER  REVELA- 
TIONS AND~  COM.MANDS— ANNOUNCES  IT  TO 
HIS  KINDRED — MANNER  IN  WHICH  IT  WAS 
RECEIVED — ENTHUSIASTIC  DEVOTION  Ol'  ALI — 
CHRISTIAN    PORTENTS. 

I'^oR  a  time  ^^ahomct  confided  his  revelations 
merely  to  his  own  household.  One  of  the  first  to 
avow  himself  a  believer  was  his  servant  Zeid,  an 
Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Kalb.  This  youth  had  been 
captured  in  childhood  by  a  Ireebooting  |)arty  of 
Koreishites,  and  had  come  by  purchase  or  lot 
into  the  possession  of  Mahomet.  Several  years 
afterward  his  lather,  hearing  of  his  being  in 
Mecca,  rei)aire(l  thither  antl  offered  a  considera- 
ble sum  for  his  ransom.  "  It  he  chooses  to  go 
with  thee,"  said  Mahomet,  "  he  shall  go  without 
ransom  ;  but  if  he  chooses  to  remain  with  me, 
why  should  I  not  kee|)  him  V  Zeid  preferred  to 
remain,  having  ever,  he  said,  been  treated  more 
as  ,1  son  than  as  a  slave.  Ujjon  this,  Mahomet 
publicly  adopted  him,  and  he  had  ever  since  re- 
mainc(l  with  him  in  affectionate  servitude.  Now, 
on  embracing  the  new  faith,  he  was  set  entirely 
free,  but  it  will  be  found  that  he  continued  through 
life  that  devoted  attachment  which  Mahomet 
seems  to  have  had  the  gilt  of  inspiring  in  his  fol- 
lowers and  tle])endents. 

The  early  ste|is  c.f  Mahomet  in  his  projihetic 
career  were  perilous  and  doubtful,  and  taken  in 
secrecy.  He  had  hostility  to  apprehend  on  every 
side  ;  from  his  immediate  kindred,  the  Koreishites 
of  the  line  of  Haschem,  whose  jjower  and  ]>ros 
perityw-ere  identified  with  idolatry  ;  and  still  more 
from  the  rival  line  of  Abd  Schems,  who  had  long 
looked  with  envy  and  jealousy  on  the  Haschem- 
ites,  and  would  eagerly  raise  the  cry  of  heresy  and 
impiety  to  dispossess  them  of  the  guardianship  of 
the  Caaba.  At  the  head  of  this  rival  branch  of 
I  Koreish  was  Abu  Sotian,  the  son  of  Harb,  grand* 
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son  of  Omeya,  and  Q;reat-gran(lson  of  Abd 
Schems.  Me  was  an  able  and  ambitious  man,  of 
great  wealth  and  influence,  and  will  be  found  one 
of  the  most  persevering  and  powerful  opponents 
of  Mahomet.* 

Under  tiicse  adverse  circumstances  the  new 
faith  was  propaj^ated  secretly  and  slowly,  inso- 
much that  for  the  first  three  years  the  number  of 
-onverts  ilid  not  exceed  forty  ;  these,  too,  tor  the 
nost  part,  were  young  |)ersons,  strangers,  and 
slaves.  Thi'ir  meetings  tor  prayer  were  held  in 
private,  eilhur  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  initiated, 
or  in  a  cave  near  Mecca.  Their  secrecy,  however, 
did  not  protect  them  from  outrage.  Their  meet- 
ings were  discovered  ;  a  rabble  broke  into  their 
cavern,  and  a  scuffle  ensued.  One  of  the  assail- 
ants was  wounileil  in  the  head  by  Saad,  an 
armorer,  thenceforlh  renowned  among  the  faith- 
ful as  the  tirst  of  their  number  who  shed  blood  in 
the  cause  of  Islam. 

One  of  tile  bitterest  ojjponents  of  Mahomet  was' 
his  uncle,  Abu  I^ahab,  a  wealthy  man,  of  proud 
s,  irit  and  irritable  temper.  Ilis  son  Otha  had 
married  Mahomet's  third  ilauglUer,  Kokaia,  so 
that  they  were  doubly  allied.  Abu  Lahab,  how- 
ever, was  also  allied  to  the  rival  line  of  Koreish, 
having  married  Omm  Jemil,  sister  of  Abu  Sotian, 
and  he  was  greatly  under  tiie  control  of  his  wife 
and  his  brother-in-law.  He  reprobated  what  he 
termed  the  heresies  of  his  nephew,  as  calculated 
to  bring  disgrace  upon  their  immediate  line,  anil 
to  draw  ujion  it  the  hostilities  of  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  of  Koreish.  Mahomet  was  keenly  sensible 
of  the  rancorous  opposition  of  this  uncle,  which 
he  attributed  to  the  instigations  of  his  wife,  Omm 
Jemil.  tie  especially  deplored  it,  as  he  saw  that 
it  affected  the  happiness  of  his  daughter  liokaia, 
whose  inclination  to  his  doctrines  brought  on  her 
the  reproaches  of  her  husband  and  his  iamily. 

These  and  other  causes  of  solicitude  preyed 
upon  his  spirits,  and  increased  the  perturbation 
of  his  mind,  tte  became  worn  and  haggard,  and 
subject  more  and  more  to  tits  of  abstraction. 
Those  ot  his  relatives  who  were  attached  to  him 
noticed  his  altered  mien,  and  ilreaded  an  attack 
ot  illness  ;  others  scollingly  accused  him  of  men- 
tal hallucination  ;  and  the  foremost  among  tlicse 
scoffers  was  his  uncle's  wife,  Omm  Jemil,  the  sis- 
ter of  Abu  Sotian. 

The  result  of  this  disorilered  state  of  mind  and 
body  was  another  vision,  or  revelation,  command- 
ing him  to  "  arise,  ])reach,  and  magnify  the  I.ord." 
He  was  now  to  announce,  publicly  and  boldly, 
his  doctrines,  beginning  with  his  kindred  and 
tribe.  Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  year  ot  what  is 
called  his  mission,  he  summoned  all  the  Koreish- 
ites  of  the  line  of  Haschem  to  meet  him  on  the 
hill  of  Safa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca,  when  he 
would  untold  matters  important  to  their  walfare. 
They  assembled  there,  accordingly,  and  among 
them  came  Mahomet's  hostile  uncle,  Abu  Lahab, 
and  with  him  his  scoffing  wife,  Omm  Jemil. 
Scarce  had  tiie  ])ro|)liet  begun  to  discourse  of  his 
mission,  and  to  ini|)art  liis  revelations,  when  Abu 
Lahab  started  up  in  a  rage,  reviled  him  for  calling 
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*  Niebuhr  (Travels,  vol.  ii.)  speaks  of  the  tribe  of 
Harb,  which  possessed  several  cities  and  a  number  of 
Tillages  in  the  highlands  of  Hedjus,  a  mountainous 
range  between  Mecca  and  Medina.  They  have  cas- 
tles on  precipitous  rocks,  and  harass  and  lay  under 
contribution  the  caravans.  It  is  presumed  that  this 
tribe  takes  its  name  from  the  father  of  Abu  Sofian, 
as  did  the  great  line  of  the  Omeyades  from  his  grand- 
father. 


them  together  on  so  idle  an  errand,  and  catching 
up  a  stone,  would  have  hurled  it  at  him.  Ma 
hornet  turned  upon  him  a  withering  look,  cursed 
the  hand  thus  raised  in  menace,  and  predicted  his 
doom  to  the  fire  ot  Jehennam  ;  with  tne  assurance 
that  his  wife,  Omm  Jemil,  would  l)ear  the  bundle 
of  thorns  with  which  the  fire  would  l)e  kindled. 

The  assembly  broke  up  in  confusion.  Abu 
Lahab  and  his  wife,  exasperated  at  the  curse  tlealt 
out  to  them,  compelled  their  son,  Otha,  to  rci  iidi- 
ate  his  wife,  Kokaia,  and  sent  her  back  weeping 
to  Mahomet.  She  was  soon  indemnified,  how- 
ever, by  having  a  husband  of  the  true  faith,  being 
eagerly  taken  to  wife  by  Mahomet's  zealous  disci- 
ple, Othman  Ibn  Affan. 

Nothing  discouragecl  l)y  the  failure  of  his  first 
attempt,  .Mahomet  called  a  second  meeting  of  the 
Ilaschemites  at  his  own  house,  where,  having  re- 
galed them  with  tiie  flesh  of  a  lamb,  and  given 
them  milk  to  drink,  he  stood  forth  and  announced, 
atfull  length,  his  revelations  received  from  heav- 
en, and  the  divine  command  to  impart  them  to 
those  of  his  immediate  line. 

"Oh,  children  of  Abd  al  Motalleb,"  cried  t  e, 
with  enthusiasm,  "  to  you,  of  all  men,  has  Allah 
vouchsafed  these  most  jirecious  gifts.  In  his 
name  I  offer  you  the  blessings  ot  tliis  world,  and 
endless  joys  herealter.  Who  among  you  will 
share  the  burden  of  my  offer.  Who  \vill  be  my 
brother  :  my  lieutenant,  my  vizier  ?" 

All  remained  silent  ;  some  wondering,  others 
smiling  with  incredulity  and  derision.  At  length 
Ali,  starling  up  with  youthful  zeal,  offered  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  jirophet,  though  modestly  ac- 
knowledging his  vouth  and  physical  weakness.* 
Mahomet  threvt  fiis  arms  round  the  generous 
youth,  and  pressed  him  to  his  bosom.  "  ISehold 
my  brother,  my  vizier,  my  vicegerent,"  exclaimed 
he  ;  "  let  all  listen  to  his  words,  and  obey  him." 

The  outbreak  of  such  a  stripling  as  Ali,  how- 
ever, was  answered  by  a  scornful  burst  of  laugh- 
ter of  the  Koreishites,  who  taunted  Abu  Taleb, 
the  father  ot  the  youthful  jiroselyte,  with  having 
to  bow  down  before  his  son,  and  yield  him  obedi- 
ence. 

Hut  though  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet  were 
thus  ungraciously  received  by  his  kindred  and 
friends,  they  found  favor  among  the  people  at 
large,  especially  among  the  women,  who  are  ever 
prone  to  befriend  a  ])ersecuted  cause.  Many  of 
the  Jews,  also,  followed  him  for  a  time,  t)Ut  when 
they  found  that  he  permitted  his  discijiles  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  camel,  and  of  other  animals  for- 
bidden by  their  law,  they  drew  back  and  rejected 
his  religion  as  unclean. 

Mahomet  now  threw  off  all  reserve,  or  rather 
was  inspired  with  increasing  enthusiasm,  and 
went  about  openly  anil  earnestly  jiroclaiming  his 
doctrines,  ana  giving  himself  out  as  a  prophet, 
sent  by  (lod  to  ])ut  an  end  to  idolatry,  and  to  miti- 
gate the  rigor  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  law. 
The  hills  ot  Safa  and  Kubeis,  sanctified  by  tradi- 
tions concerning  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  were  his 
favorite  places  of  preaching,  and  Mount  Hara  was 
his  Sin.ii,  whither  he  retired  occasionally,  in  fits 
of  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  to  return  from  its 
solitary  cave  with  fresh  revelations  of  the  Koran. 

The  good  old  Christian  writers,  on  treating  of 
the  advent  of  one  whom  they  denounce  as  the 
Arab  enemy  of  the  church,  make  su|)erstitious 
record  of  divers  prodigies  which  occurred  about 
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*  By  an  error  of  translators,  Ali  is  made  to  accom- 
pany his  ofTer  of  adhesion  by  an  extravagant  threat 
against  all  who  should  oppose  Mahomet. 
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this  time,  awful  forerunners  of  the  troubles  about 
to  agitate  the  world.  In  Constantinople,  at  that 
time  the  seat  ot  Christian  empire,  were  several 
monstrous  births  and  prodigious  apparitions, 
which  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  all  be- 
l.oiders.  In  certain  religious  processions  in  that 
neighborhood,  the  crosses  on  a  sudden  moved  of 
themselves,  and  were  violently  agitated,  causing 
astonishment  and  terror.  The  Nile,  too,  that  an- 
cient mother  of  wonders,  gave  birth  to  two  hide- 
ous forms,  seemingly  man  and  woman,  which 
rose  out  of  its  waters,  gazed  about  them  for  a  time 
with  terrific  aspect,  and  sank  again  beneath  the 
waves.  For  a  whole  day  the  sun  appeared  to  be 
diminished  to  one  third  of  its  usual  size,  shedding 
pale  and  baleful  rays.  During  a  moonless  night 
a  furnace  light  glowed  throughout  the  heavens, 
and  bloody  lances  glittered  in  the  sky. 

All  these,  and  sundry  other  like  marvels,  were 
interpreted  into  signs  of  coming  troubles.  The 
ancient  servants  of  God  shook  their  heads  mourn- 
fully, predicting  the  reign  of  antichrist  at  hand  ; 
with  vehement  jiersecution  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  great  desolation  of  the  churches  ;  and  to  such 
holy  men  who  have  passed  through  the  trials  and 
troubles  of  the  failn,  adds  the  venerable  Padre 
Jayme  Bleda.  it  is  given  to  understand  and  explain 
these  mysterious  portents,  which  forerun  disasters 
of  the  church  ;  even  as  it  is  given  to  ancient 
mariners  to  read  in  the  signs  of  the  air,  the  heav- 
ens, and  the  deep  ,the  coming  tempest  which  is  to 
overwhelm  their  bark. 

Many  of  these  sainted  men  were  gathered  to 
glory  before  the  completion  of  their  prophecies. 
There,  seated  securely  in  the  empyreal  heavens, 
they  may  have  looked  down  with  compassion  upon 
ihe  troubles  of  the  Christian  world  ;  as  men  on  the 
serene  heights  of  mountains  look  down  upon  the 
tempests  which  sweep  the  earth  and  sea,  wrecking 
tall  ships,  and  rending  lofty  towers. 


CHAPTIilR   VIII. 

OUTLINES   OF  THE    MAHOMETAN    FAITH. 

Though  it  is  not  intended  in  this  place  to  go 
fully  into  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  Mahomet, 
yet  it  is  ini|)ortant  to  the  right  ap|)reciation  ot  his 
character  and  conduct,  and  of  the  events  and  cir- 
cumstances set  forth  in  the  following  narrative,  to 
I  give  their  main  features. 

It  must  be  particularly  borne  in  mind  that  Ma- 

I  homet  did  not  profess  to  set  up  a  new  religion  ; 

but  to  restore  that  derived,  in  the  earliest  times, 

[from    God    himself.      "We    follow."    says    the 

[Koran,  "the  religion  of  Abraham  the  orthodox, 

who  was   no   idolater.     We    believe  in  God   .111(1 

that  which  hath  been  sept  down  to  us,  and  that 

which  hath  been  sent  down  unto  Abraham  and  Ish- 

jmael,  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  the  tribes,  and  that 

I  which  was  delivered  unto  Moses  and  Jesus,  and 

Ithat  which  was  delivered  unto  the  prophets  from 

Ithe  Lord  :  we  make  no  distinction  between  any  of 

Ithem,  and  to  God  we  are  resigned."* 

The  Koran, t  which  was  the  great  book  of  his 

faith,  was  delivered  in  portions  from  time  to  time, 

[according  to  the  excitement  of  his  feelings  or  the 

exigency  of  circumstances.   It  was  not  given  as  his 

own  work,  but  as  a  divine  revelation  ;  as  the  very 


*  Koran,  chap.  ii. 

t  Derived  from  the  Arabic  word  Kora,  to  read  or 
each. 


words  of  God.  The  Deity  is  supposed  to  speak  in 
every  instance.  "  We  have  sent  thee  down  the 
book  of  truth,  confirming  the  scripture  which  was 
revealed  before  it,  and  preserving  the  same  in  its 
purity."* 

The  law  of  Moses,  it  was  said,  had  for  a  time 
been  the  guide  and  rule  of  human  conduct.  At 
the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  it  was  superseded  by 
the  Gospel;  both  were  now  to  give  place  to  the 
Koran,  which  was  more  full  and  explicit  than  the 
preceding  codes,  and  intended  to  reform  tht 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  them  through  tiie 
negligence  or  the  corruptions  of  their  professors. 
It  was  the  completion  of  the  law  ;  after  it  there 
would  be  no  more  divine  revelations.  Mahomet 
was  the  last,  as  he  was  the  greatest,  of  the  line  of 
projihets  sent  to  make  known  the  will  of  God. 

The  unity  ot  God  w.as  the  corner-stone  of  this 
reformed  religion.  "  There  is  no  God  but  God." 
was  its  leading  dogma.  Hence  it  received  the 
name  of  the  religion  ot  Islam, t  an  Arabian  word, 
implying  submission  to  God.  To  this  leading 
dogma  was  added.  "  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  or 
God  ;"  an  addition  authorized,  as  it  was  main- 
tained, by  the  divine  annunciation,  and  important 
to  procure  a  ready  acceptation  of  his  revelations. 

IJesides  the  unity  of  God.  a  belief  was  inculcated 
in  his  angels  or  ministering  spirits  ;  in  his  proph- 
ets ;  in  tne  resurrection  ot  the  body  ;  in  the  last 
judg.nient  and  a  future  stale  of  rewarils  and  pun- 
ishments, and  in  predestination.  Much  ot  the 
Koran  may  be  traced  to  the  Ilible.  the  Mishnu. 
and  the  Talmud  of  the  Jesvs.J  especially  its  wild 
though  often  beautiful  traditions  concerning  the 
angels,  the  prophets,  the  patriarchs,  and  the  good 
and  evil  genii.  He  had  at  an  early  age  imbibed 
a  reverence  for  the  Jewish  faith,  his  mother,  it  k 
suggested,  having  been  of  that  religion. 

The  system  laid  down  in  the  Koran,  however, 
was  essentially  founded  on  the  Christian  doctrines 
inculcated  in  the  New  Testament  ;  as  they  had 
been  expounded  to  him  by  the  Christian  sectarians 
of  Arabia.  Our  Saviour  was  to  be  held  in  the 
highest  reverence  as  an    inspired   prophet,   the 


*  Koran,  ch.  v. 

f  Some  etymologists  derive  Islam  from  Salem  or 
Aslama.  which  signifies  salvation.  The  Christians 
form  from  it  the  term  Islamlsiii.  and  the  Jews  have 
varied  it  into  Ismailism.  which  they  intend  as  a  re- 
proach, and  an  allusion  to  the  origin  of  the  Arabs  as 
descendants  of  Ishmael. 

From  Islam  the  Arabians  drew  the  terms  Moslem 
or  Muslem,  and  Musulman.  a  professor  of  the  faith 
of  Islam.  These  terms  are  in  the  singular  number 
and  make  Musliman  in  the  dual,  and  Muslimen  in  the 
plural.  The  French  and  some  other  nations  follow  the 
idioms  of  theiflfewn  languages  in  adopting  or  trans- 
1  iting  the  Arabic  terms,  and  form  the  plural  by  the 
addition  of  the  letter  s  ;  writing  Musulman  and  Mu- 
sulnians.  A  few  English  writers,  of  whom  Gibbon  is 
the  chief,  have  imitated  them,  imagining  that  they 
were  following  the  Arabian  usage.  Most  English 
authors,  however,  follow  the  idiom  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, writing  Moslem  and  Moslems,  Musulman  and 
Musulmen  ;  this  usage  is  also  the  more  harmonious. 

X  The  Mishnu  of  the  Jews,  like  the  Sonna  of  the 
Mahometans,  is  a  collection  of  traditions  forming  the 
Oral  law.  It  w<is  compiled  in  the  second  century  by 
Judah  Hakkodish,  a  learned  Jewish  Rabbi,  during  th« 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Roman  Emperor. 

The  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  the  Babylonish  Tal- 
mud are  both  commentaries  on  the  Mishnu.  The 
former  was  compiled  at  Jerusalem,  about  three  hun- 
dred years  after  Christ,  and  the  latter  in  Babylonia, 
about  two  centuries  later.  The  Mishnu  is  the  most 
ancient  record  possessed  by  the  Jews  except  the  Bible. 
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greatest  that  had  been  sent  before  the  time  of  Ma- 
homet, to  reform  the  law  ;  but  all  idea  of  his 
divinity  was  rejected  as  impious,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  denounced  as  an  outrage  on 
the  unity  ot  (iod.  Hoth  were  pronounced  errors 
and  interpolations  of  the  exiwunders  ;  and  this,  it 
will  be  ol>served,  was  tlie  opinion  ot  some  of  the 
Arabian  sects  ot  Christians. 

The  worship  of  saints  and  the  introduction  of 
mages  and  paintinj^s  representinij  them,  were 
:on(lemneil  as  idolatrous  lapses  from  the  pure 
iaith  ot  Christ,  and  such,  we  have  already  ob- 
lerved,  were  the  tenets  of  the  Nestorians,  with 
whom  Mahomet  is  known  to  have  had  much  com- 
municaiion. 

All  pictures  representin>f  livinjj  thinj^s  were 
prohibited.  Mahomet  used  to  say  that  the  aii>;els 
would  not  enter  a  house  In  which  there  were  such 
pictures,  and  that  those  who  made  them  would  be 
sentenced,  in  the  iie.\t  world,  to  find  souls  for 
tliem,  or  be  |)unishe(l. 

Most  of  the  beniffn.int  precepts  of  our  Saviour 
were  incori)orated  in  the  Koran.  Frecjuent  alms- 
givinjr  was  enioitied  as  an  imperative  <luty,  and 
the  immutable  law  of  right  and  wrong,  "  Do  unto 
another  as  thou  wouldst  he  should  do  unto  thee," 
was  given  ti»r  the  moral  conduct  of  the  taithtul. 

"  IJeal  not  unjustly  with  others,"  says  the 
Koran,  "  and  ye  shall  not  be  dealt  with  unjustly. 
It  there  be  ;iny  tlebtor  under  a  tllfticulty  ot  paying 
his  debt,  let  his  creditor  wait  utitil  it  be  easy  lor 
him  to  do  it  ;  but  if  he  remit  It  in  alms,  it  will  be 
better  lor  him." 

Mahomet  inculcated  a  noble  fairness  and  sin- 
cerity in  dealing.  "Oh  merchants  I"  would  he 
say,  "  lalsehood  and  deception  are  apt  to  prevail 
in  trallic,  purify  it  therefore  with  alms  ;  give 
something  in  charity  as  an  atonement  ;  for  t'lOtl  is 
incensed  by  deceit  in  dealing,  but  charity  ap- 
peases his  anger.  He  who  sells  a  defective  thing, 
concealing  Its  defect,  will  |)rovoke  the  anger  of 
God  and  the  curses  ot  the  angels. 

"Take  not  advantage  ot  the  necessiti..'s  of 
another  to  buy  things  at  a  sacrifice  ;  rather  re- 
lieve his  intligence. 

"  Feed  the  hungry,  visit  the  sick,  and  free  the 
captive  if  confined  unjustly.  • 

"  Look  not  scorntully  ui)on  thy  fellow  man  ; 
neither  walk  the  earth  with  insolence  ;  for  God 
loveth  not  the  arrogant  and  vainglorious.  IJe 
moderate  in  thy  pace,  ant!  speak  with  a  moderate 
tone  ;  for  the  most  ungrateful  of  all  voices  Is  the 
voice  of  asses."* 


•  The  following  words  of  Mahomet,  treasured  up 
by  one  of  his  disciples,  appear  to  have  been  suggested 
L)y  a  passage  in  Matthew  25  :  35-45  :  4 

"  Verily,  God  will  say  at  the  day  of  resurrection, 
'  Oh  sons  of  Adam  !  I  was  sick,  and  ye  did  not  visit 
me.'  Then  they  will  say,  '  How  could  we  visit  thee  ? 
for  thou  art  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  art  free 
from  sickness.'  And  God  will  reply,  '  Knew  ye  not 
that  such  a  one  of  my  servants  was  sick,  and  ye  did 
not  visit  him  ?  Had  you  visited  that  servant,  it  would 
have  been  counted  to  you  as  righteousness.'  And 
God  will  say,  '  Oh  sons  of  Adam  !  I  asked  you  for 
food,  and  ye  gave  it  ine  not.'  And  the  sons  of  Adatn 
will  say,  '  How  could  we  give  thee  food,  seeing  thou 
art  the  sustainer  of  the  universe,  and  art  free  from 
hunger  ? '  And  God  will  say,  '  Such  a  one  of  my  ser- 
vants asked  you  for  bread,  and  ye  refused  it.  Had 
you  given  him  to  eat,  ye  would  have  received  your  re- 
ward from  me."  And  God  will  say,  'Oh  sons  of 
Adam  !  I  asked  you  for  water,  and  ye  gave  it  me  not. ' 
They  will  reply,  '  Oh,  our  supporter  !  How  could  we 
give  thee  water,  seeing  thou  art  the  sustainer  of  the 


Idolatry  of  all  kinds  was  strictly  forbidden  ;  In* 
deed  it  was  what  Mahomet  held  in  most  abhor* 
rence.  Many  of  the  religious  usages,  however, 
prevalent  since  time  immemorial  among  the 
Arabs,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from 
infancy,  and  which  were  not  incompatible  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  were  still  re- 
tained. Such  was  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in- 
cluding all  the  rites  connected  with  the  Caaba, 
the  svefl  of  Zem  Zem,  and  other  sacred  places  in 
the  vicinity  ;  aoart  from  any  worship  of  the  idols 
by  which  they  had  been  profaned. 

The  old  Arabian  rite  of  prayer,  accompanied  or 
rather  precetled  by  ablution,  was  still  continued. 
Prayers  indeed  were  enjoined  at  certain  hours  of 
the  tlay  and  night  ;  they  were  simple  in  form  and 
phrase,  addressed  directly  to  the  Uelty  with  cer- 
tain intlectlons,  or  at  times  a  total  prostr.ition  of  the 
body,  and  with  the  face  turned  toward  the  Kebia, 
or  noint  of  ailoration. 

'  At  the  end  ot  each  prayer  the  following  verse 
from  the  second  chapter  ot  the  Koran  was  recited. 
It  is  said  to  have  great  beauty  in  the  original 
Arabic,  and  is  engraved  on  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, and  on  precious  stones  worn  as  amulets. 
"God  !  There  is  no  God  but  He,  the  living,  the 
ever  living  ;  he  sleepeth  not,  neither  doth  he  slum- 
ber. To  him  belongeth  the  heavens,  and  the  earth, 
and  all  that  they  contain.  Who  shall  intercede 
with  him  unless  by  his  permission  ?  He  knoweth 
the  past  and  the  future,  but  no  one  can  compre- 
hend anything  of  his  knowledge  but  that  which 
he  reve.ileth.  His  sway  extendeth  ever  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth,  and  to  sustain  tl  'ii  both  is  no 
burden  to  him.     He  Is  the  High,  th-  Mighty  !"' 

Mahomet  was  strenuous  inenUining  the  impor- 
tance and  eflicacy  ot  prayer.  "  Angels,"  said  he, 
"come  among  you  b()th  by  night  and  day  ;  after 
which  those  of  the  night  ascend  to  heaven,  and 
God  asks  them  how  they  left  his  creatures.  We 
found  them,  say  they,  at  their  prayers,  and  we  left 
them  at  their  prayers." 

The  doctrines  in  the  Koran'respecting  the  resur- 
rection and  final  judgment,  were  in  some  respects 
similar  to  those  of  th;-  Christian  religion,  but  were 
mixed  up  with  w'.'C  notions  derived  from  other 
sources  ;  while  th'.  joys  of  the  Moslem  heaven, 
though  paitly  spiritual,  were  clogged  and  debased 
by  the  sensualities  of  earth,  and  infinitely  below 
the  ineffable  purity  and  spiritual  blessedness  of 
the  heaven  jjromised  by  our  Saviour. 

Nevertheless,  the  description  of  the  last  day,  as 
contained  in  the  eighty-first  cha|)ter  of  the  Koran, 
and  which  must  have  been  given  by  Mahomet  at 
the  outset  of  his  mission  at  NIecca,  as  one  ot  the 
first  of  his  revelations,  ])artakes  of  sublimity. 

"  In  the  name  ot  the  all  mercitui  God  !  a  day 
shall  come  when  the  sun  will  be  shrouded,  and 
the  stars  will  fall  from  the  heavens. 

"  When  the  camels  about  to  foal  will  be  neg- 
lected, and  wild  beasts  will  herd  together  through 
fear. 

"  When  tlie  waves  of  the  ocean  will  boil,  and  the 
souls  of  the  ilead  again  be  united  to  the  bodies. 

"  When  the  female  infant  that  h.is  been  buried 
alive  will  demand.  For  what  crime  was  I  sacri- 
ficed .'  and  the  eternal  books  will  be  laid  open. 

"  When  the  heavens  will  pass  away  like  a  scroll, 
and  hell  will  burn  fiercely  ;  and  the  joys  of  para- 
dise will  be  made  manifest. 


universe,  and  not  subject  to  thirst  ? '  And  God  will 
say,  '  Such  a  one  of  my  setvants  asked  you  for  water, 
and  ye  did  not  give  it  to  him.  Had  ye  done  so,  ye  | 
would  have  received  your  reward  from  me.'  " 
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"  On  that  d.Ty  shall  every  soul  make  known  that 
Arhich  U  hath  performed. 


Verily.  I  ssvear  to  you  by  the  stars  which 
move  swiftly  and  are  lost  in  the  brightness  of  the 
sun,  and  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  by  the 
dawning  of  the  day,  these  are  not  the  words  of  an 


cv 
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nl  spirit,  but  of  an  angel  of  dignity  and  power, 
..ho  iwssessfs  the  confKtence  of  Allah,  and  is  re- 
vered by  the  angels  uniler  his  command.  Neither 
is  your  comi)anion,  Mahomet,  ilistracled.  lie 
beheld  the  celestial  messenger  in  the  light  of  the 
clear  horizon,  and  the  words  revealed  to  him  are 
intendeil  as  ;in  admonition  unto  all  creatures." 

Note. — To  exhibit  the  perplexed  maze  of  contro- 
versial doctrlnc»  from  which  Mahomet  had  to  acquire 
his  notions  of  the  Christian  faith,  we  subjoin  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  jarring  sects  of  oriental  Christians 
alluded  to  In  the  foregoing  article  ;  all  of  which  have 
been  pronmiccd  heretical  or  schismatic. 

The  Sabcllians,  so  called  from  Salielllus,  a  Libyan 
priest  of  the  third  century,  believed  in  the  unity  of 
God,  and  that  the  Trinity  expressed  but  three  diflerent 
states  or  relations.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  all 
forming  but  one  substance,  as  a  man  consists  of  body 
and  soul. 

The  Arians,  from  Arlus,  an  ecclesiastic  oi  Alexan- 
dria in  the  fourth  century,  affirmed  Christ  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  but  distinct  from  him  and  inferior  to  him 
and  denied  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  God. 

The  Nestorians,  from  Nestorius,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  fi  fth  century,  maintained  that 
Christ  had  two  distinct  natures,  divine  and  human  ; 
that  Mary  was  only  his  mother,  and  Jesus  a  man,  and 
that  it  was  an  abomination  to  style  her,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  church,  the  Mother  of  God. 

The  Monophysites  maintained  the  single  nature  of 
Christ,  as  their  name  betokens.  They  alfirmed  that 
he  was  combined  of  God  and  man,  so  mingled  and 
jnited  as  to  form  but  one  nature. 

The  Euiychians,  from  Eutyches,  abbot  of  a  convent 
hi  Constantinople  in  the  fifth  century,  were  a  branch 
of  the  Monophysites,  expressly  opposed  to  the  Nes- 
torians. They  denied  the  double  nature  of  Christ, 
declaring  that  he  was  entirely  God  previous  to  the  in-, 
carnation,  and  entirely  man  during  the  incarnation. 

The  Jacobites,  from  Jacobus,  bishop  of  Edessa  in 
Syria,  in  the  sixth  century,  were  a  very  numerous 
branch  of  the  Monophysites,  varying  but  little  from 
the  Eutychians,  Most  of  the  Christian  tribes  of 
Arabs  were  Jacobites. 

The  Mariamitcs,  or  worshippers  of  Mary,  regarded 
tiij  Trinity  as  consisting  of  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son,  and  God  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  Collyridians  were  a  sect  of  Arabian  Christians, 
composed  chiefly  of  females.  They  worshipped  the 
Virgin  Mary  as  possessed  of  divinity,  ;ind  made  ofTer- 
ings  lo  her  of  a  twisted  cake,  called  collyris,  whence 
tney  derived  their  name. 

The  Nazara;ans,  or  Nazarenes,  were  a  sect  of  Jew- 
ish Christians,  who  considered  Christ  as  the  Messiah, 
as  born  of  a  Virgin  by  the  Holy  Ghust,  and  as  possess- 
ing  something  of  a  divine  nature  ;  but  they  con- 
formed in  all  other  respects  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Mosaic  law. 

The  Ebionites,  from  Ebion,  a  converted  Jew  who 
tlved  in  the  first  century,  were  also  a  sect  of  judaizing 
Christians,  little  dilTering  from  the  Nazanxans.  They 
believed  Christ  to  be  a  pure  man,  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  but  denied  that  he  had  any  existence  previ- 
ous to  beinij  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  sect,  as 
well  as  thai  of  the  Nazaroians,  had  many  adherents  in 
Arabia. 

Many  other  sects  might  be  enumerated,  such  as  the 
Corinthians,  Maronites,  and  Marcionites,  who  took 
their  names  from  learned  and  zealous  leaders  ;  and 
the  Docetes  and  Gnostics,  who  were  subdivided  into 
various  sects  of  subtle  enthusiasts.  Some  of  these 
asserted  the  immaculate  purity  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
affirming  that  ber  tonception  and  delivery  were 
fi 
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Most  of  the  Doccleg  sks'  rted  l:i,4t  Jesu' 
of  a  nature  entirely  divin     ,   thm  a  phii 
form  without  substanri',  w    s  crucjrted  h\ 
Jews,  and  that  the  crucifis  •>n  and  rcsui 
deceptive  mystical  exhibition)*  at  J('fu«ai,,m   for  th 
benefit  of  the  human  race. 

The  Carpocratians,  Hasilidian?,  and  Valetiilnijn* 
named  after  three  Egyptian  controversialists,  cotiten 
ed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  merely  a  wise  and  virluoi, 
mortal,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  selected  by  GotI 
to   reform  and  instruct  mankind  ;    but  that  a  divine 
nature  was  imparted  to  him  at  the  maturity  of  his  age, 
and  period  of  his  baptism,  by  St.  John.     The  former 
part  of  this  creed,  which  is  that  of"^  the  Ebionites,  has 
been  revived,  and  is  professed  by  some  of  the  Unita- 
rian Christians,  a  numerous    and    increasing  sect  oi 
Protestants  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  sutficient  to  glance  at  these  dissensions,  which 
we  have  not  arranged  in  chronological  order,  but 
which  convulsed  the  early  Christian  church,  and  con- 
tinued to  prevail  at  the  era  of  Mahomet,  to  acquit  him 
of  any  charge  of  conscious  blasphemy  in  the  opinions 
he  inculcated  concerning  the  nature  and  mission  oi 
our  Saviour. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

RiniCUI.F,  CAST  ON  MAHOMET  AND  HIS  DOC- 
TRINES — DEMAND  FUR  MIRACLES — CONDUCT 
OK  ABUTAI.EH — VIOLENCE  OK  THE  KOREISHITES 
— MAHOMET'S  DAUGHTER  ROKAIA,  WITH  HEK 
UNCI.E  OTHMAN,  AND  A  NUMIIER  OK  DISCI- 
I'I.ES  TAKE  RKKUOE  IN  AHVSSINIA— MAHO.MET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  ORKHAM — HOSTILITY  O* 
AltU   JAHL  ;    HIS   PUNISHMENT. 

The  greatest  difficulty  with  which  Mahomet  had 
to  contend  at  the  outset  ot  his  proohetic  career 
was  the  ridicule  of  his  opponents.  Tliose  who  had 
known  him  from  his  infancy — who  had  seen  him 
a  boy  about  the  streets  of  Mecca,  and  afterward 
occupied  in  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life, 
scoffed  at  his  assumption  of  the  a])ostolic  charac- 
ter. They  pointed  with  a  sneer  at  him  as  he 
passed,  exclaiming,  "  IJehoId  the  grandson  of 
Abd  al  Molalleb,  who  pretends  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  heaven  !"  .Some  who  h.ad  witnessed 
his  fits  of  mental  excitement  and  ecstasy  consid- 
ered him  insane  ;  others  declared  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed with  a  devil,  anil  some  charged  him  with 
sorcery  and  magic. 

Wiien  he  walked  the  streets  he  was  subject  to 
those  jeers  and  taunts  and  insults  which  the  vul- 
gar are  apt  to  vent  upon  men  of  eccentric  conduct 
and  unsettled  mind.  If  he  attempted  to  preach, 
his  voice  was  drowned  by  discordant  noises  ami 
riiiald  songs  ;  nay,  dirt  was  thrown  upon  him 
when  he  was  ])raying  in  the  Caaba. 

Nor  was  it  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  alone  who 
thus  insulted  him.  One  of  his  most  redoubtable 
assailants  was  a  youth  named  Amru  ;  and  as  he 
subsequently  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  Ma- 
hometan history,  we  woukl  impress  the  circum 
stances  of  this,  his  first  appearance,  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  He  was  the  son  of  a  courtesan  of 
Mecca,  who  seems  to  have  rivalled  in  fascination 
the  I'hrynes  and  Aspasias  of  Greece,  and  to  have 
numbered  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  land  among 
her  lovers.  When  she  gave  birth  to  this  child, 
she  mentioned  several  of  the  tribe  ot  Koreish  who 
had  equal  claims  to  the  paternity.  The  infant  was 
declared  to  have  most  resemblance  to  Aass,  the 
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oldest  of  her  ndtnirers,  whenre,  in  addition  to  his 
name  of  Amru,  he  received  the  designation  of  Ilm 
a!  Aass,  the  son  of  Aass. 

Nature  had  lavished  licr  choicest  k"'"  "P""  this 
nati)ral  child,  ns  if  to  atone  for  the  l)lemisn  of  his 
birth.  Though  young,  he  was  already  one  of  the 
most  po|)ular  potts  otAraiiia,  and  e(|ually  distin- 
guished for  the  |)ungency  ot  iiis  satirical  effusions 
itnil  the  ca|)tivating  sweetness  of  his  serious  lays. 

When  Mahomet  first  announced  his  mission, 
this  youth  assailed  him  with  lampoons  and  humor- 
ous madrigals  ;  which,  falling  in  with  the  noetic 
taste  of  the  Arabs,  were  widely  circulated,  and 

fjroved  greater  impediments  to  the  grosvth  of  Is- 
amism  than  the  bitterest  persecution. 

Those  who  were  more  serious  in  their  opposi- 
tion demanded  of  Mahomet  supernatural  jjroofs 
of  what  he  asserted,  "  Moses  and  Jesus,  and  the 
rest  of  the  prophets,"  said  they,  "  wrought  mira- 
cles to  prove  the  divinity  ot  their  missions.  If 
thou  art  indeed  a  i)ro|)het,  greater  than  they,  work 
the  like  miracles.  ' 

The  rejjly  of  Mahomet  may  be  gathered  from 
his  own  words  in  the  Koran.  *'  What  greater 
miracle  could  they  have  than  the  Koran  itself  :  a 
liook  revealed  by  means  of  an  unlettered  man  ;  so 
elevated  in  language,  so  incontrovertible  in  argu- 
ment, that  the  united  skill  of  men  and  devils  could 
compose  nothing  comparable.  What  greater 
proof  could  there  be  that  it  caine  from  none  but 
God  himself  ?    The  Koran  itself  is  a  miracle." 

They  demand'-d,  however,  more  palpable  evi- 
dence ;  miracles  addressed  to  the  senses  ;  that  he 
should  cause  tiie  dumb  to  sneak,  the  deal  to  hear, 
the  blind  to  see,  the  dead  to  rise  ;  or  that  he 
should  work  changes  in  the  face  of  nature  ;  cause 
fountains  to  gush  forth  ;  change  a  sterile  place 
into  a  garden,  with  palm-trees  and  vines  and 
running  streams  ;  cause  a  palace  of  gold  to  rise, 
decked  with  jewels  and  precious  stones  ;  or  as- 
cend by  a  ladder  into  heaven  in  their  prestMice. 
Or,  if  the  Koran  did  indeed,  as  he  allirmcil,  come 
down  from  heaven,  that  they  might  see  u  as  it 
descended,  or  behold  the  angels  who  brought  it  ; 
and  then  they  would  believe. 

Mahomet  replied  sometimes  by  arguments, 
sometimes  by  denunciations.  He  claimed  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  man  sent  byt^od  as  an  apos- 
tle. Had  angels,  said  he,  walked  familiarly  on 
earth,  an  angel  had  assuredly  been  sent  on  this 
mission  ;  but  woeful  had  been  the  case  of  those 
who,  as  in  the  ])resent  instance,  doubted  his  word. 
They  would  not  have  been  able,  as  with  me,  to 
argue,  and  dis|)Ute,  nnd  take  time  to  be  convinced  ; 
their  perdition  would  have  been  instantaneous. 
"  God,"  added  he,  "  needs  no  angel  to  enforce  my 
mission.  He  is  a  suflicient  witness  between  you 
and  me.  Those  whom  he  shall  dispose  to  be  con- 
vinced will  truly  believe  ;  those  whom  he  shall 
permit  to  remain  in  error  will  find  none  to  help 
their  unbelief.  On  the  day  ot  resurrection  they 
will  appear  blind,  and  deaf,  anil  dumb,  and  grov- 
elling on  their  faces.  Their  abode  will  be  in  the 
eternal  Hames  of  Jehennam.  Such  will  be  the  re- 
ward of  their  unbelief. 

"  You  insist  on  miracles.  God  gave  to  Moses 
the  power  ot  working  miracles.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  Pharaoh  disregarded  his  miracles, 
accused  him  of  sorcery,  and  sought  to  ilrive  him 
and  his  people  from  the  land  ;  but  I'haraoh  was 
drowned,  and  with  him  all  his  host.  Would  ye 
tempt  God  to  miracles,  and  risk  the  punishment 
of  Pharaoh  ?" 

It  is  recorded  by  Al  Maalem,  an  Arabian  writer, 
that  sonoe  of  Mahomet's  disciples  at  one  time 


joined  with  the  multitude  In  thii  cry  for  miiKCiet, 
and  besought  him  to  prove,  at  once,  the  divinity 
of  his  mi.sHion,  by  turning  the  hill  of  Safa  into 
gold.  licing  thus  closely  urged,  he  betook  him< 
self  to  prayer  ;  and  h.iving  tinished,  assured  his 
followers  that  the  angel  (•in)riel  had  apnearcd  to 
him,  and  informed  him  that,  should  God  grant 
his  prayer,  and  work  ti)e  desired  miracle,  all  who 
disbelieved  it  would  be  exterminated.  In  pity  to 
the  nfultitude,  therefore,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
stiff-necked  generation,  he  would  not  expose  them 
to  destruction  :  so  the  hill  of  Sala  w.ts  permitted 
to  remain  in  its  pristine  state. 

Other  Moslem  writers  assert  tli.it  M.ihomel  tic- 
parted  from  his  self-|)rescribed  rule,  and  wrought 
occasional  miracles,  when  fie  lound  his  hearers 
unusually  slow  of  beliet.  Thus  we  are  told  that, 
at  one  time,  in  presence  of  a  multitude,  he  called 
to  him  a  bull,  and  took  Irom  his  horns  a  scroll 
containing  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  just  sent  down 
from  heaven.  At  another  time,  while  discoursinif 
in  public,  a  white  dove  hovered  over  him,  anif, 
alighting  on  his  shoulder,  appeared  to  wliisper  in 
his  ear  ;  being,  as  he  said,  a  messenger  troin  the 
Deity.  On  another  occasion  he  orderi'd  tiie  earth 
before  him  to  be  opened,  when  two  j.irs  were 
found,  one  llllecl  with  honey,  the  other  with  milk, 
which  he  pronounced  emiilems  of  the  abundance 
promised  l)y  heaven  to  all  who  siiould  obey  his 
law. 

Cliristi.'in  writers  have  scoffed  at  these  niir.icles  ; 
suggesting  that  the  dove  had  been  tiitnrt'il  to  its 
task,  and  sought  grains  ot  wheat  which  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  liiiil  in  the  ear  ot  Mahomet ; 
that  the  scroll  had  |)reviously  been  tied  to  the 
hoins  of  the  bull,  and  the  vessels  ot  milk  and 
honey  deposited  in  the  ground.  'I'he  truer  course 
would  be  to  discard  these  miraculoii.i  stories  alto- 
gether, as  fables  devised  by  inist.iken  /e.ilols  ; 
and  such  they  have  been  pronounced  by  the  ablest 
of  the  Moslem  commentators. 

There  is  no  proof  that  Mahomet  descended  to 
any  .irtilices  of  the  kind  to  enforce  his  doctrines 
or  establish  his  apostolic  cl.iims.  He  appears  to 
have  relied  entirely  on  reason  and  eloiiueiice,  and 
to  have  been  supixirted  by  religious  enthusiasm 
in  this  early  and  dubious  stage  of  his  career.  His 
earnest  attacks  upon  the  idol.itry  which  had  viti- 
ated and  superseded  the  primitive  worship  ot  the 
Caaba,  began  to  have  a  sensible  effect,  and 
al.irmed  the  Koreishites.  They  urged  Abu  Taleb 
to  silence  his  nei)hew  or  to  send  hin»  away  ;  liut 
Jiiuling  their  entreaties  unavailing,  they  informed 
the  old  man  that  if  this  pretended  |)rophet  and  his 
followers  persisted  in  their  heresies,  they  should 
])ay  h)r  them  with  their  lives. 

Abu  Taleb  hastened  to  inform  M.ihomet  of 
these  menaces,  imploring  him  not  to  provoke 
against  himself  and  family  such  numerous  and 
powerful  foes. 

The  enthusiastic  spirit  of  Mahomet  kindled  at 
the  words.  "  Oh  my  uncle  !"  exclaimed  he, 
"  though  they  should  array  the  sun  against  me  on 
my  right  hand,  and  the  moon  on  my  lett,  yet,  unti' 
God  should  command  me,  or  should  take  m« 
hence,  would  I  not  depart  from  my  |)urpose." 

He  was  retiring  with  «lejecte  I  countenance, 
when  Abu  Taleb  called  him  back.  The  old  man 
was  as  yet  unconverted,  but  he  was  struck  with 
admiration  of  the  undaunted  firmness  of  his 
nephew,  and  declared  that,  preach  what  he  might, 
he  would  never  abandon  him  to  his  enemies. 
I-'eeling  that  of  himself  he  could  not  yield  suffi- 
cient protection,  he  called  upon  the  olht'r  descend- 
ants of  Haschem  and  Abd  al  Motdlleb  to  aid  ia 
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•Welding  their  kinsmnn  from  the  persecution  of 
the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  ;  and  so  strong  is 
the  funf\ily  tie  anuwitj  the  Aralw,  that  ihounn  it 
was  protecting  him  in  what  tiu-y  considi-n-d  a 
dangerous  hcri'sy.  I'  vy  all  consented  exceptinj; 
his  uncle,  Abu  l,abal< 

The  animosity  <»t  fiu  Korcishites  became  more 
and  more  virulent,  And  proceeded  to  |)ersonal 
violence.  Mahomet  was  assailed  and  nearly 
itran|{lc(l  in  the  Caaba,  and  was  rescued  with  difli- 
culty  l)y  Abu  Hekeir,  who  himself  suffered  per- 
sonal injury  in  the  :iHray.  His  immediate  family 
became  objects  ul  lv<tred,  especially  his  dautjhter 
Rokaia  and  her  husband,  Othman  Ibn  Affan. 
Such  of  his  disciples  as  had  no  powerful  friends 
to  protect  them  \M'rr  in  peril  of  ilieir  lives.  Full 
of  anxiety  tor  their  ~  ilety,  Mahomet  advised  them 
to  leave  his  d.iiij;.  iius  companionship  for  the 
present,  and  take  rt  u^e  in  Abyssinia.  The  nar- 
rowness of  the  Red  .Sea  made  it  easy  to  reach  the 
African  shore,  The  Abyssinians  were  Nestorian 
Christians,  elevated  by  their  religion  above  their 
barbarous  nei(rhhors.  Their  najashee  or  kinjj 
was  reputed  to  be  tolerant  and  just.  With  him 
Mahomet  trusted  his  (l,mj,'liter  and  his  fugitive 
disciples  would  tiiid  refujje. 

Othman  Ibn  .\ffau  was  the  leader  of  this  little 
band  of  Moslems,  consisting  of  eljven  men  ;ind 
four  women.  They  took  tlie  way  by  the  sea-co.ist 
to  Jodda,  ;i    port  about   two  days'   journey  to  the 
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east  of  Mecca,  where  they  found  two  Ahyssinian 
vessels  :it  anciior.  in  which  they  embarked,  ami 
sailed  for  the  land  of  refu>{c. 

This  event,  which  h.i|)|)ened  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  mission  of  M.ihomet,  is  called  the  first  llejjira 
or  FliKht,  to  distinjjuish  it  from  the  second  lle- 
gira,  the  llit;ht  of  the  iirojihet  himself  from  Mecca 
to  .Medin.i.  The  kind  treatment  exjierienced  by 
the  fuj^itives  induced  others  of  the  same  faith  to 
follow  their  exaniple,  until  the  number  of  Moslem 
refujjees  in  Abyssinia  amounted  to  eijfluy-three 
men  and  eighteen  women,  besides  chihiren. 

The  Koreishites  finding  that  Mahomet  was  not 
to  be  silenced,  and   was  d.iily   making  converts, 

()assed  a  law  banishing  all  who  should  embrace 
lis  faith.  .Mahomet  retired  before  the  storm,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  hoiis(;  of  a  disci|)le  named  Ork- 
ham,  situated  on  the  hill  of  .S.ifa.  This  hill,  .as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  was  renowned  in 
Arabian  tradition  as  the  oiur  on  which  Adam  and 
Kve  were  permitted  to  come  once  more  together, 
after  the  long  solitary  wandering  about  the  earth 
which  lollowed  their  exjiulsion  front  p.iradise.  It 
was  likewise  connected  in  tr.idition  with  the  for- 
tunes of  Hagar  and  Ishmael. 

Mahomet  remained  for  a  month  in  the  house  of 
Orkham,  continuing  his  revelations  and  drawing 
to  him  sectaries  from  various  parts  of  .Arabia.  The 
hostility  of  the  Koreishites  followed  him  to  his  re- 
treat. Abu  Jahl,  an  Arab  of  that  tribe,  sought 
him  out,  insulted  him  with  opprobrious  language, 
»n<l  even  personally  m.iltreated  him.  The  outrage 
was  reported  to  Ham/a,  an  uncle  of  Mahomet,  as 
he  returned  to  \fecca  from  hunting,  llaniza  was 
no  proselyte  to  fslamism,  but  he  was  pledged  to 
protect  his  ne|)hew.  Marching  with  his  bow  un- 
strung in  his  hand  to  an  assemblage  of  the  Kore- 
ishites, where  Abu  Jahl  was  v;uinting  his  recent 
triumph,  he  dealt  the  boaster  a  blow  over  the  head 
that  inllicted  a  grievous  wound.  The  kinsfolk  of 
Abu  Jahl  rushed  to  his  assistance,  but  the  brawler 
stood  in  awe  of  the  vigorous  arm  and  fiery  spirit 
of  H.amza,  and  sought  to  pacify  him.  "  Let  him 
alone,"  said  he  to  his  kinsfolk  ;  "  in  truth  1  have 
treated  his  nephew  very  roughly."    He  alleged  in 


nlliation  of  h\%  outrage  the  apostasy  of  Ma* 
met  ;  but  fiam/a  w.is  not  to  be  appeased. 
"  Well  !"  cried  he,  fiercely  and  scornlully,  "  I 
also  do  not  believe  in  your  gods  ol  stone  ;  can  you 
compel  me  ?  "  Anger  produced  in  his  bosom 
what  re.isoning  might  have  attempted  in  vain. 
He  forthwith  declared  himself  a  convert  ;  took  the 
oath  of  adhesion  to  the  prophet,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  zealous  and  valiant  champions  ul  ihe 
new  faith. 


CHAI'TICR   X. 

OMAR  inv  AI,  KUATTAn,  NKPHKW  OF  ABIT  JAHL, 
UNDKHTAKI'S  TO  KKVKNCK  HIS  IJNtM.K  HV 
SI.AVINH  MAHOMKI— MIS  WdNDI'.RKUl,  CON- 
VERSION TO  IIIK  KAllH— MAIIOMK.r  TAKK.S 
RKKl'tlK  IN  A  CASTI.K  OF  AlllJ  TAI.K.H— AllU 
SOFIAN,  AT  THF.  IIKAI)  OF  TlIK  KIVAI.  IIRANCK 
OK  KORKISJiniS,  I'I'.KSKCtlTFS  MAllO.MK.f  AND 
MIS  FOI.I.OWF.RS— (iniAINS  A  DKCKKF.  OF  NON- 
INTF.RldURSK  WITH  TMF..M— MAMOMKl'  I.F.AVF.S 
MIS  KFTRFAl  AND  MAKF.S  CONVKKTS  DURINd 
TIIF.  MOMIf  OF  l'II,<iRIMAi;K-  IF.OKNU  OK  THE 
CONVKRSION   OF    IIAIIIl!   THE  WISK. 

TlIK  hatred  of  Abu  Jahl  to  the  prophet  w.is  in- 
creased by  the  severe  iiunishment  received  at  the 
hands  of  llamza.  He  liad  a  nephew  named  Omar 
11)11  al  Khattilb  ;  twenty-six  years  of  ,ige  ;  of 
gigantic  stature,  prodigious  strength,  and  great 
courage.  His  s.avage  aspect  appalled  the  bold, 
and  his  very  walking-staff  struck  more  terror  into 
beholders  than  another  man's  sword.  .Such  are 
the  wortls  of  the  Arabian  histori.m,  Abu  Abdal- 
lah  Moliame<l  Ibn  Omal  Alwakedi,  and  the  subse- 
quent feats  of  this  warrior  prove  that  they  were 
scarce  chargeable  with  exaggeration. 

Instigated  by  his  uncle  Abu  Jahl,  this  fierce 
Arab  unilertook  to  penetrate  to  the  retreat  of  Ma- 
homet, who  was  still  in  the  house  of  Orkham,  and 
to  strike  a  poniard  to  his  heart.  The  Koreishites 
are  accused  of  having  jiromised  him  one  hundred 
camels  .■md  one  thousand  ounces  of  gold  lor  this 
deed  of  blood  ;  but  this  is  improbable,  nor  did 
the  Vengeful  nephew  of  Abu  Jahl  need  a  bribe. 

As  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  Orkhair 
he  met  a  Koreishite,  to  whom  he  imparted  his  de. 
sign.  The  Koreishite  was  a  secret  convert  to  Is- 
lamism,  .and  sought  to  turn  him  from  his  bloody 
errand.  "  liefore  you  slay  Mahomet,"  said  he, 
"  iind  draw  upon  yourself  the  vengeance  of  his 
relatives,  see  that  your  own  are  free  from  heresy." 
"  Are  any  of  mine  guilty  of  backsliding  ?"  de- 
manded Om.'ir  with  astonishment.  "  liven  so," 
was  the  reply  ;  "  thy  sister  Antina  and  her  hus- 
band Seid." 

Omar  hastened  to  the  dwelling  of  his  sister, 
and,  entering  it  abruptly,  found  her  and  her  hus- 
band reading  the  Koran.  Seid  attempted  to  con- 
ceal it,  but  his  confu:;ion  convinced  Omar  of  the 
truth  of  the  accusation,  and  heightened  his  fury. 
In  his  rage  he  struck  Seid  to  the  e.irih,  placed  hia 
foot  upon  his  breast,  and  would  have  plunged  his 
sword  into  it,  had  not  his  sister  interposed.  A 
blow  on  the  face  bathed  her  visage  in  blood 
"  Knemy  of  Allah  !"  sobbed  Amina,  "  dost  thou 
strike  me  thus  lor  believing  in  the  only  true  God  ? 
In  despite  of  thee  and  thy  violence,  1  will  persevere 
in  the  true  faith.  Yes,"  added  she  with  fervor, 
"  '  There  is  no  (iod  but  God,  and  M.ahomet  is  his 
prophet  ;'  and  now,  Omar  finish  thy  work  !" 

Omar  paused,  repented  of  his  violence,  an<f 
took  his  toot  from  the  bosom  of  Seid. 
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"Show  me  the  writing,*' said  he.  Amina, 
however,  refused  to  let  him  touch  the  sacred  scroll 
until  he  had  washed  his  hands.  The  passage 
which  he  read  is  said  to  have  been  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  which  thus  begins  : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God  !  We 
have  not  sent  dov/n  the  Koran  to  inflict  misery  on 
mankind,  but  as  a  monitor,  to  teach  him  to  i)e- 
lieve  in  the  true  God,  the  creator  of  the  earth  and 
t'  e  lofty  heavens. 

"  The  all  merciful  is  enthroned  on  high,  to  him 
belongeth  whatsoever  is  in  the  heavens  above,  and 
in  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  regions  under  the 
earth. 

*'  Dost  thou  utter  thy  prayers  with  a  loud 
voice  ?  know  that  there  is  no  need.  God  knoweth 
the  secrets  of  thy  heart  ;  yea,  that  which  is  most 
hidden. 

"  Verily,  I  am  God  ;  there  is  none  beside  me. 
Serve  me,  serve  none  other.  Offer  up  thy  j)rayer 
to  none  but  me." 

The  words  of  the  Koran  sank  deep  into  the 
heart  of  Omar.  He  read  farther,  and  was  more 
and  more  moved  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  parts 
treating  of  the  resurrection  and  of  judgment  his 
conversion  was  complete. 

He  pursued  his  way  to  the  house  of  Orkham, 
but  with  an  altered  heart.  Knocking  humbly  at 
the  door,  he  craved  admission.  "Come  in,  son 
of  al  KhattAb,"  e.\claimed  Mahomet.  "  \Vhat 
brings  thee  hither  ?" 

"  1  come  to  enroll  my  name  among  the  believ- 
ers of  God  and  his  prophet."  So  saying,  he  made 
the  Moslem  profession  of  faith. 

He  was  not  content  until  his  conversion  was 
publicly  known.  At  his  request  Mahomet  accom- 
panied him  instantly  to  the  Caaba,  to  perform 
openly  the  rites  of  Islamism.  Omar  walked  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  prophet,  and  Ham/.a  on  the 
right,  to  protect  him  from  injury  and  insult,  and 
they  were  followed  by  upward  of  forty  disciples. 
They  passed  in  open  day  through  the  streets  of 
Mecca,  to  the  astonishment  of  its  inhabitants. 
Seven  times  did  they  make  the  circuit  of  the 
Caaba,  touching  each  time  the  sacred  black  stone, 
and  complying  with  all  the  other  ceremonials. 
The  Koreishites  regarded  this  procession  with 
dismay,  but  dared  not  approach  nor  molest  the 
prophet,  being  deterred  by  the  looks  of  those  terri- 
ble men  of  battle,  Hamza  and  Omar  ;  who,  it  is 
said,  glared  upon  them  like  two  lions  that  liad 
been  rot)bed  ol  their  young. 

P'earless  and  resolute  in  everything,  Omar  went 
by  himself  the  next  day  to  pray  as  a  Moslem  in 
the  Caaba,  in  ojjcn  defiance  of  the  Koreishites. 
Another  Moslem,  who  entered  the  temple,  was 
interrupted  in  his  worship,  and  rudely  treated  ; 
but  no  one  molested  Omar,  because  he  was  the 
nephew  of  Abu  Jahl.  Omar  repaired  to  his 
uncle.  "  I  renounce  thy  protection,"  said  he. 
"  I  vv-ill  not  be  better  off  than  my  fellow-believ- 
ers." From  that  time  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  fol- 
Icvers  of  Mahomet,  and  was  one  of  his  most 
strenuous  defenders. 

Such  was  the  wonderful  conversion  of  Omar, 
afterward  the  most  famous  champion  of  the  Islam 
laith.  So  exasperated  vvere  the  Koreishites  by 
this  new  triumph  of  inahomet,  that  his  uncle,  Abu 
Taleb,  feared  they  might  attempt  the  life  of  his 
nephew,  either  by  treachery  or  open  violence. 
At  his  earnest  entreaties,  therefore,  the  latter,  ac- 
companied by  some  of  his  principal  disciples,  with- 
drew to  a  kind  of  castle,  or  stronghold,  belonging 
to  Abu  Taleb,  in  the  neighborhoofi  of  the  city. 

The  protection  thus  given  by  Abu  Taleb,  the 


head  of  the  Haschemites,  and  by  others  of  his 
line,  to  Mahomet  and  his  followers,  although 
differing  from  them  in  faitii,  drew  on  them  tno 
wrath  ol  the  rival  branch  of  the  Koreishites,  and 
produced  a  schism  in  the  tribe.  Abu  Sotian,  the 
head  of  that  branch,  availed  himself  of  the  here- 
sies of  the  prophet  to  throw  discredit,  not  merely 
upon  such  ol  his  kindred  as  had  embraced  his 
faith,  but  upon  the  whole  line  of  Haschem,  which, 
though  dissenting  from  his  doctrines,  had,  through 
mere  clannish  feelings,  protected  him.  It  is  evi- 
dent the  hostility  of  Abu  Solian  arose,  not  merely 
from  personal  haired  or  religious  scruples,  but 
from  family  feuil.  He  was  ambitious  of  transfer- 
ring to  his  own  line  the  bono; '  of  the  city  so  long 
engrossed  by  the  Haschemites.  The  last  meas- 
ure of  the  kind-hearted  Abu  Taleb,  in  placin^ 
Mahomet  beyond  the  reach  of  persecution,  antl 
giving  him  a  castle  as  a  refuge,  was  seized  upon 
by  Abu  Sotian  and  his  adherents,  as  a  pretext  for 
a  general  ban  of  the  rival  line.  They  accorilingly 
issued  a  decree,  forbidding  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of 
Koreish  from  intermarrying,  or  holding  any  inter- 
course, even  of  bargain  or  sale,  with  the  Has- 
chem. ..  until  they  should  deliver  uj)  their  kins- 
man, Maiiomet,  for  punishment.  This  decree, 
which  took  place  in  the  seventh  year  of  what  is 
called  the  mission  of  the  ])rophet,  was  written  on 
parchment  and  hung  up  in  theCaiiha.  It  reduced 
Mahomet  and  his  disciples  to  gre.it  straits,  being 
almost  famished  at  times  in  the  stronghold  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge.  The  fortress  was 
also  beleaguered  occasionally  by  the  Koreishites, 
to  enforce  the  ban  in  all  its  rigor,  and  to  i)revent 
the  possibility  of  supplies. 

The  annual  season  of  ])ilgrimage,  howeN'er, 
when  hosts  of  pilgrims  repair  from  all  parts  of 
Arabia  to  Mecca,  orought  transient  relief  to  the 
persecuted  Moslems.  During  that  sacred  season, 
according  to  immemorial  law  and  usage  among 
the  Arabs,  all  hostilities  were  suspended,  and 
warring  tribes  met  in  temporary  peace  to  worship 
at  the  Caaba.  At  such  times  Mahomet  and  his 
disciples  would  venture  from  their  stronghold  and 
return  to  Mecca.  Protected  al.so  by  the  immunity 
of  the  holy  month,  Mahomet  would  mingle  among 
the  |)ilgrims  and  preach  and  pray  ;  propound  iiis 
doctrines,  and  proclaim  his  revelations.  In  this 
way  he  made  many  converts,  who,  on  their  return 
to  their  several  homes,  carried  with  them  the  seeds 
of  the  new  faitii  to  distant  regions.  Among  these 
converts  were  occasionally  the  princes  or  heads 
of  tribes,  whose  example  had  an  inlluence  on  their 
adherents.  Arabian  legends  give  a  pompous  and 
extravagant  account  of  the  conversion  of  one  of 
these  princes  ;  which,  as  it  was  attended  by  some 
of  the  most  noted  miracles  recorded  of  Mahomet, 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  an  abbreviated  insertion. 

The  prince  in  question  was  Habib  Ibn  .MaleCj 
surnamed  the  Wise  on  account  of  his  vast  knowl- 
edge and  erudition  ;  for  he  is  represented  as  deep- 
ly versed  in  magic  and  the  sciences,  and  ac- 
quainted with  all  religions,  to  their  very  founda- 
tions, having  read  all  that  had  been  written  con- 
cerning them,  and  also  acquired  ))ractical  infor- 
mation, for  he  had  belongecl  to  them  all  by  turns, 
having  been  Jew,  Christian,  and  one  of  the  Magi. 
It  is  true,  he  had  had  more  than  usual  time  for 
his  studies  and  experience,  having,  according  to 
Arabian  legend,  attained  to  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred antl  forty  years.  He  now  came  to  Mecca  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  host  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  bringing  with  him  a  youthful  daughter, 
Satiha,  whom  ne  must  have  begotten  in  a  ripe  old 
age  ;  and  for  whom  he  was  putting  up  prayers  at 
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the  Caaba,  she  having  been  struck  dumb  and  deaf, 
jnd  blind,  and  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limbs. 

Abu  Sotian  and  Abu  Jahl,  according  to  the  le- 
gend, thought  the  presence  of  this  very  powerful, 
very  idolatrous,  and  very  wise  old  prince,  at  the 
head  of  so  formidable  a  host,  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  the  ruin  of  Mahomet.  They  ac- 
cordingly informed  Habib  the  Wise  of  the  heresies 
of  the  pretended  prophet,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  venerable  prince  to  summon  him  into  his  pres- 
ence, at  his  encampment  in  the  Valley  of  Flints, 
there  to  defend  his  doctrines,  in  the  hope  that  his 
obstinacy  in  error  would  draw  upon  him  banish- 
ment or  death. 

The  legend  gives  a  magnificent  .account  of  the 
issuing  forth  of  the  idolatrous  Koreishites,  in 
proud  array,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  led  by 
Abu  Sofian  and  Abu  Jahl,  to  attend  the  grand 
inquisition  in  the  Valley  of  Flints  ;  and  of  the  ori- 
ental state  in  which  they  were  received  by  Habib 
the  Wise,  seated  under  a  tent  of  crimson,  on  a 
throne  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  sandal- 
wood, and  covered  with  ])lates  of  gold. 

Mahomet  was  in  the  dwelling  of  Cadijah  when 
he  received  a  summons  to  this  formidable  tri- 
bunal. Cadijah  was  loud  in  her  expressions  of 
alarm,  and  his  daughters  hung  about  his  neck, 
weeping  and  lamenting,  for  tiiey  thought  him  go- 
ing to  certain  death  ;  i)Ut  he  gently  rebuked  their 
fears,  and  bade  them  trust  in  Allah. 

Unlike  the  ostentatious  state  of  his  enemies, 
A1)U  Sofian  and  Abu  Jahl,  he  approached  the 
scene  of  trial  in  simple  guise,  clad  in  a  white  gar- 
ment, with  a  black  turban,  and  a  mantle  which 
had  belonged  to  his  grandfather  Abd  al  Mot.11- 
leb,  and  was  made  of  the  stuff  of  Aden.  Mis  hair 
floated  below  his  shoulders,  the  mysterious  light 
of  prophecy  beamed  from  fiis  countenance  ;  and 
though  he  had  not  anointed  his  beard,  nor  used 
any  perfumes,  excepting  a  little  musk  and  cam- 
phor for  the  h.iir  of  his  upper  lip,  yet  wherever  lie 
passed  a  bland  odor  diffused  itself  around,  being, 
say  the  Arabian  writers,  the  fragrant  emanations 
from  his  person. 

He  was  prece<led  by  the  realous  Abu  IJeker, 
clad  in  a  scarlet  vest  and  a  white  turban,  with 
his  mantle  gathered  up  under  his  arms,  so  as  to 
display  his  scarlet  sli|)pers. 

A  silent  awe,  continues  the  legend,  fell  upon 
the  vast  assemblage  as  the  prophet  approached. 
Not  a  murmur,  not  a  whisper  was  to  be  heard. 
The  very  brute  animals  were  charmed  to  silence  ; 
and  the  neighing  of  the  steed,  the  l)ellowing  of  the 
camel,  and  the  braying  of  the  ass  were  mute. 

The  venerable  Habib  received  him  graciously  : 
his  first  question  was  to  the  point.  "  They  tell 
thou  dost  pretend  to  be  a  prophet  s«nt  from  (iod  ? 
Is  it  so  ?" 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Mahomet.  "  Allah  has 
sent  me  to  jjroclaim  the  veritable  faith." 

"Good,"  rejoiiied  the  wary  sage,  "  but  every 
prophet  has  given  proof  of  his  mission  by  signs 
and  miracles.  Noah  had  his  rainbow  ;  Solomon 
his  mysterious  ring  ;  Abraham  the  fire  of  the  fur- 
nace, which  became  cool  at  his  command  ;  Isaac 
the  ram,  which  was  sacrificed  in  his  stead  ; 
Moses  his  wonder-working  rod,  and  Jesus  brought 
the  dead  to  life,  and  appeased  tempests  with  a 
word.  If,  then,  thou  art  really  a  jirophet,  give  us 
a  miracle  in  proof." 

The  adherents  of  T.Iahomet  trembled  for  him 
when  they  heard  this  request,  and  Abu  Jahl  clap- 
ped his  hands  and  extolled  the  sagacity  of  Habib 
the  Wise.  But  the  |)rophet  rebuked  him  with 
scorn,    "Peace!  dog  ot  thy  race!"   exclaimed 


he  ;  "  disgrace  of  thy  kindred,  and  of  thy  tribe." 
He  then  calmly  proceeded  to  execute  the  wishes 
of  Habib. 

The  first  miracle  demandeil  of  Mahomet  was  to 
reveal  what  Hal)ib  had  within  his  tent,  and  why 
he  had  brought  it  to  Mecca. 

U|)on  this,  says  the  legend,  Mahomet  bent 
toward  the  earth  and  traced  figures  upon  the 
sand.  Then  raising  his  head,  he  replied,  "  Oh 
Habib  !  thou  hast  brought  hither  thy  daughter, 
Satiha,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  lame  and  blind,  in 
the  hope  ef  obtaining  relief  of  Heaven.  Go  to 
thy  tent ;  speak  to  her,  and  hear  her  reply,  and 
know  that  God  is  all  powerful." 

The  aged  prince  Hastened  to  his  tent.  His 
daughter  met  him  with  light  stej)  and  extended 
arms,  perfect  in  all  her  faculties,  her  eyes  beaming 
with  joy,  her  face  clothed  with  smiles,  and  more 
beauteous  than  the  moon  in  an  unclouded  night. 

The  second  miracle  demanded  by  Habib  was 
still  more  diflicult.  It  was  that  Mahomet  should 
cover  the  noontide  heaven  with  supernatural  dark- 
ness, and  cause  the  moon  to  descend  and  rest 
upon  the  top  of  the  Caaba. 

The  prophet  jjerformed  this  miracle  as  easily 
as  the  first.  At  his  summons,  a  darkness  blotted 
out  tile  whole  light  of  day.  The  moon  was  then 
seen  str.iying  from  her  course  and  wandering 
about  the  firmament.  By  the  irresistible  power 
of  the  prophet,  she  was  drawn  from  the  heavens 
and  rested  on  the  top  of  the  Caaba.  She  then 
performed  seven  circuits  about  it,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  pilgrims,  and  having  made  a  profound 
reverence  to  Mahomet,  stood  before  him  with 
lambent  wavering  motion,  like  a  flaming  sword  ; 
giving  him  the  salutation  of  peace,  and  hailing 
him  as  a  pro])het. 

Not  content  with  this  miracle,  pursues  the  le- 
gend, Mahomet  compelled  the  oliedieiit  luminary 
to  enter  by  the  right  sleeve  of  his  mantle,  and  go 
out  by  the  left  ;  then  to  divide  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  went  toward  the  east,  and  the  other 
toward  the  west,  and  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the 
firmament,  reunited,  themselves  into  a  round  and 
glorious  orb. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Habib  the  Wise  was 
convinced,  and  converted  by  these  miracles,  as 
were  also  four  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Mecca.  Abu  Jahl,  however,  was  hard- 
ened in  unbelief,  exclaiming  that  all  was  illusion 
and  enchantment  produced  by  the  magic  of  Ma- 
homet. 

NoTK. — The  mifacles  here  recorded  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  pa^es  of  the  accurate  Abulfeda,  nor  are 
they  maintained  by  any  of  the  graver  of  the  Moslem 
writers  ;  but  they  exist  in  tradition,  and  are  set  forth 
with  Rreat  prolixity  by  apocryphal  authors,  who  insist 
that  they  are  alluded  to  in  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of 
the  Koran.  They  are  probably  as  true  as  many  other 
of  the  wonders  related  of  the  prophet.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  he  himself  claimed  but  one  miracle, 
"  the  Koran." 

CHAPTER  XI, 

THE  BAN  OF  NON-INTERCOURSE  MYSTERIOUSLY 
DESTROYED— MAHOMET  ENAIU.ED  TO  RETURN 
TO  MECCA — DEATH  OF  ABU  T AI.Ell  ;  OF  CADI- 
JAH—MAHOMEl'  DETROTHS  HIMSELF  TO  AYE- 
,SHA— MARRIES  SAWDA— THE  KOREISHITES  RE- 
NEW THEIR  PERSECUTION— MAHOMET  SEEKS  AN 
ASYLUM  IN  TAYEF— HIS  EXPULSION  THENCE — 
VISriED  «Y  GENII  IN  THE  DESERT  OF  NAKLAH. 

Three  years  had  elapsed  since  Mahomet  and 
his  disciples  took  refuge  in  the  castle  ot  Abu  Fa- 
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leb.  The  ban  or  decree  still  existed  in  the  Caaba, 
cutting  them  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  their  tribe.  The  sect,  as  usual,  increased  un- 
der persecution.  Many  joined  it  in  Mecca  ;  mur- 
murs arose  .igainst  the  unnatural  feud  engendered 
among  the  Koreishiles,  and  Abu  Sofian  was  made 
to  blush  for  the  lengths  to  which  he  had  carried 
his  hostility  against  some  of  his  kindred. 

All  at  once  it  was  discovered  that  the  parch- 
ment in  the  Caaba,  on  which  the  decree  had  been 
written,  was  so  substantially  destroyed  that 
nothing  of  the  writing  remained  but  the  initial 
words,  "  In  thy  name,  oh  Almighty  God  !"  The 
decree  was,  therefore,  declareu  to  be  annulled, 
and  Mahomet  and  his  followers  were  permitted  to 
return  to  Mecca  unmolested.  The  mysterious  re- 
moval of  this  legal  obstacle  has  been  considered 
by  pious  Moslems  another  miracle  wrought  by 
supernatural  agency  in  favor  of  the  prophet  ; 
though  unbelievers  have  surmised  that  the  docu- 
ment, which  was  becoming  embarrassing  in  its 
effects  to  Abu  Sofian  himself,  was  secretly  de- 
stroyed by  mortal  hands. 

The  return  of  Mahomet  and  his  disciples  to 
Mecca  was  followed  by  important  conversions, 
both  of  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  of  pilgrims 
from  afar.  The  chagrin  experienced  by  the  Kore- 
ishites  from  the  growth  of  this  new  sect  was 
soothed  by  tidings  of  victories  of  the  Persians  over 
the  Clreeks,  by  which  they  conquered  Syria  and  a 
part  of  Egypt.  The  idolatrous  Koreishites  exulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Christian  Greeks,  whose  faith, 
being,  opposed  to  the  worship  of  idols,  they  as- 
similated to  that  preached  by  Mahomet.  The  lat- 
ter replied  to  tneir  taunts  and  exultations  by 
producing  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
opening  with  these  words  :  "  The  Greeks  have 
been  overcome  by  the  Persians,  but  they  shall 
overcome  the  latter  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years." 

The  zealous  and  believing  Abu  Beker  made  a 
wager  of  ten  camels  that  this  prediction  would 
be  accomplished  within  three  years.  "  Increase 
the  wager,  but  lengthen  the  time,"  whispered 
Mahomet.  Abu  Beker  staked  one  hundred  cam- 
els, but  made  the  time  nine  years.  The  predic- 
tion was  verified,  and  the  wager  won.  This 
anecdote  is  confidently  cited  by  Moslem  doctors 
as  a  proof  that  the  Koran  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  that  Mahomet  possessed  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  The  whole,  if  true,  was  no  doubt  a 
shrewd  guess  into  futurity,  suggested  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  state  of  the  warring  powers. 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  Mecca,  Mahomet 
was  summoned  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  uncle,  Abu 
Taleb,  then  upward  of  fourscore  years  of  age,  and 
venerable  in  character  as  in  person.  As  the  hour 
of  death  drew  nigh,  Mahomet  exhorted  his  uncle 
to  make  the  profession  of  faith  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  the  Islam  creed,  to  secure  a  blissful  resur- 
rection. 

A  spark  of  earthly  pride  lingered  in  the  breast 
of  the  dying  patriarch.  "  Oh  son  of  my  brother  !" 
replied  he,  "  should  I  repeat  those  words,  the 
Koreshiles  would  say,  I  did  so  through  fear  of 
death." 

Abulfeda,  the  historian,  insists  that  Abu  Taleb 
actually  died  in  the  faith.  Al  Abbas,  he  says, 
hung  over  the  bed  of  his  expiring  brother,  and 
perceiving  his  lips  to  move,  approached  his  car 
to  catch  his  dying  words.  They  were  the  wished- 
for  confession.  Others  afhrm  that  his  last  words 
were,  "  I  die  in  the  faith  of  Abd  al  MotAlleb." 
Commentators  have  sought  to  reconcile  the  two 
accounts  by  asserting  that  Abd  al  MotdUeb,  in 


his  latter  days,  renounced  the  worship  of  idols, 
and  believed  in  the  unity  of  God. 

Scarce  three  days  had  elapsed  from  the  death 
of  the  venerable  Abu  Taleb,  when  Cadiiah,  the 
faithful  and  devoted  wife  of  Mahomet,  likewise ' 
sank  into  the  grave.  She  was  sixty-five  years  of 
age.  Mahomet  wept  bitterly  at  her  tomb,  and 
clothed  himself  in  mourning  tor  her,  and  for  Abu 
Taleb,  so  that  this  year  was  called  the  year  of 
mourning.  He  was  comforted  in  his  affliction, 
says  the  Arabian  author,  Abu  Horaira,  by  an 
assurance  from  the  angel  Gabriel  that  a  silver 
palace  was  allotted  to  Cadijah  in  Paradise,  as  a 
reward  for  her  great  faith  and  her  early  services 
to  the  cause. 

Though  Cadijah  had  been  much  older  than 
Mahomet  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  and  past 
the  bloom  of  years  when  women  are  desirable  in 
the  East,  and  though  the  ])rophet  was  noted  for 
an  amorous  temperament,  yet  he  is  said  to  have 
remained  true  to  her  to  the  last,  nor  ever  availed 
himself  of  the  Arabian  law,  permitting  a  plurality 
of  wives,  to  give  her  a  rival  m  his  house.  When, 
however,  she  was  laid  in  the  grave,  and  the  first 
transport  of  his  grief  had  subsided,  he  sought  to 
console  himself  tor  her  loss  by  entering  anev 
into  wedlock,  and  henceforth  indulged  in  a  plu- 
rality of  wives.  He  permitted,  by  his  law,  four 
wives  to  each  of  his  followers  ;  hut  did  not  limit 
himself  to  that  number  ;  for  he  observed  that  a 
prophet,  being  peculiarly  gifted  and  privileged, 
was  not  bound  to  restrict  himself  to  the  same 
laws  as  ordinary  mortals. 

His  first  choice  was  made  within  a  month  after 
the  death  of  Cadijah,  and  fell  upon  a  beautiful 
child  named  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  his  faithful 
adherent,  Abu  Beker.  Perhaps  he  sought  by  this 
alliance  to  grapple  Abu  Beker  still  more  strongly 
to  his  side  ;  he  being  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
popular  of  his  tribe.  Ayesha,  however,  was  but 
seven  years  of  age,  and,  though  females  soon 
bloom  and  ripen  in  those  eastern  climes,  she  was 
yet  too  yount;  lo  enter  into  the  married  state.  He 
was  merely  .jetrothed  to  her,  therefore,  and  post- 
poned their  nuptials  for  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  caused  her  to  be  carefully  instructed  in 
the  accomplishments  proper  to  an  Arabian  maiden 
of  distinguished  rank. 

Upon  this  wife,  thus  chosen  in  the  very  blossom 
of  her  years,  the  prophet  doted  more  passionately 
than  upon  any  of  those  whom  he  subsequently 
married.  All  these  had  been  previously  experi- 
enced in  wedlock  ;  Ayesha,  he  said,  was  the  only 
one  who  came  a  pure  unspotted  virgin  to  his 
arms. 

Still,  that  he  might  not  be  without  due  solace 
while  Ayesha  was  attaining  the  marriageable 
age,  he  took  as  a  wife  Sawda,  the  widow  of  So- 
kran,  one  of  his  followers.  She  had  been  nurse 
to  his  daughter  P'atima,  and  was  one  of  the  faith- 
ful who  tied  into  Abyssinia  from  the  early  perse- 
cutions of  the  people  of  Mecca.  It  is  pretended 
that,  while  in  exile,  she  had  a  mysterious  intima- 
tion of  the  future  honor  which  awaited  her  ;  tor 
she  dreamt  that  Mahomet  laid  his  head  upon  her 
bosom.  She  recounted  the  dream  to  her  husband 
Sokran,  who  interpreted  it  as  a  prediction  of  his 
speedy  death,  and  of  her  marriage  with  the 
prophet. 

The  marriage,  whether  predicted  or  not,  was 
one  ot  mere  expediency.  Mahomet  never  loved 
Sawda  with  the  affection  he  manifested  lor  his 
other  wives.  He  would  even  have  put  her  away 
in  after  years,  but  she  implored  to  be  allowed  the 
honor  of  still  calling  herself  his  wife  ;  proffering 
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that,  whenever  it  should  come  to  her  turn  to 
share  the  marriage  bed,  she  would  relinquish  her 
right  to  Ayesha.  Mahomet  consented  to  an  ar- 
rangement which  favored  his  love  for  the  letter, 
and  Sawda  continued,  as  long  as  she  lived,  to  be 
nominally  his  wife. 

Mahomet  soon  became  sensible  of  the  loss  he 
had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb,  who 
had  been  not  merely  an  affectionate  relative,  but 
a  steadfast  and  powerful  protector,  from  his  great 
influence  in  Mecca.  At  his  death  there  was  no 
one  to  checi<  and  counteract  the  hostilities  of  Abu 
Sofian  and  Abu  Jahl,  who  soon  raised  up  such  a 
spirit  of  persecution  among  the  Koreishites  that 
Mahomet  found  it  unsafe  to  continue  in  his  native 
place.  He  set  out,  therefore,  accompanied  by 
his  freedman  Zeid,  to  seek  a  refuge  at  Tayef,  a 
small  walled  town,  about  seventy  miles  from  Mec- 
ca inhabited  by  the  Thakifites,  or  Arabs  of  the 
tribe  of  Thakeef.  It  was  one  of  the  favored  places 
of  Arabia,  situated  among  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens. Here  grew  peaches  and  plums,  melons 
and  pomegranates  ;  tigs,  blue  and  green,  the  ne- 
beck-tree  producing  the  lotus,  and  palm-trees 
with  their  clusters  of  green  and  goklen  fruit.  So 
fresh  were  its  pastures  and  fruitful  its  fields,  con- 
trasted with  the  sterility  of  the  neighboring  des- 
erts, that  the  Arabs  fabled  it  to  have  originally 
been  a  part  of  Syria,  broken  off  and  floated  hither 
at  the  time  of  the  deluge. 

Mahomet  entered  the  gates  of  Tayef  with  some 
degree  of  confidence,  trusting  for  protection  to 
the  influence  of  his  uncle  Al  Abbas,  who  had 
possessions  there.  He  could  not  have  chosen  a 
worse  place  of  refu>je.  Tayef  vs-as  one  oi  the 
strongholils  of  idolatry.  Here  was  maintained  in 
all  its  force  the  worship  of  El  Lit,  one  of  the  fe- 
male idols  already  mentioned.  Her  image  of 
stone  was  covered  with  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  the  offerings  of  her  votaries  ;  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  inspired  with  life,  and  the  interces- 
sion of  ICl  Lat  was  implored  as  one  of  the 
daughters  of  God. 

Mahomet  remained  about  a  month  in  Tayef, 
seeking  in  vain  to  make  proselytes  among  its  in- 
habitants. When  he  attempted  to  preach  his 
doctrines,  his  voice  was  drowi^^J  by  clamors. 
More  than  once  he  was  wounded  by  stones 
thrown  at  him,  and  which  the  faithful  Zeid  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  ward  off.  So  violent  did  the 
popular  fury  become  at  last  that  he  was  driven 
from  the  city,  and  even  pursued  for  some  dis- 
tance beyond  the  walls  by  an  insulting  rabble  of 
slaves  and  children. 

Thus  driven  ignominiously  from  his  hoped-for 
place  of  refuge,  and  not  daring  to  return  openly  to 
nis  native  city,  he  remained  in  the  desert  until 
Zeid  should  procure  a  secret  asylum  for  him 
among  his  friends  in  Mecca.  In  this  extremity 
he  had  one  of  those  visions  or  supernatural  visit- 
ations which  appear  always  to  have  occurred  in 
lonely  or  agitated  moments,  when  we  may  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  mental  excite- 
ment. It  was  after  the  evening  prayer,  he  says, 
in  a  solitary  place  in  the  valley  of  Naklah,  be- 
tween Mecca  and  Tayef.  He  was  reading  the 
Koran,  when  he  was  overheard  by  a  passing  com- 
pany of  Gins  or  Genii.  These  are  spiritual  be- 
ings, some  good,  others  bad,  and  liable  like  man 
to  future  rewards  and  punishments.  "  Hark  ! 
give  ear  !"  slid  the  Genii  one  to  the  other.  They 
paused  and  listened  as  Mahomet  continued  to 
read.  "  Verily,"  said  they  at  the  end,  "  we  have 
heard  an  admirable  discourse,   which  directeth 


unto  the  right  institution  ;  wherefore  we  believe 
therein." 

This  spiritual  visitation  consoled  Mahomet  for 
his  expulsion  from  Tayef,  showing  that  though 
he  and  his  doctrines  might  be  rejected  by  men, 
they  were  held  in  reverence  by  spiritual  intelli- 
gences. At  least  so  we  may  infer  from  the  mention 
he  makes  of  it  in  the  forty-sixth  and  seventy-sec- 
ond chapters  of  the  Koran.  Thenceforward  he 
declared  himself  sent  for  the  conversion  of  these 
genii  as  well  as  of  the  human  race. 


Note. — The  belief  in  genii  was  prevalent  through- 
out the  East,  long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet.  They 
were  supposed  to  haunt  solitary  places,  particularly 
toward  nightfall  ;  a  superstition  congenial  to  the 
habits  and  notions  of  the  inhabitants  of  lonely  and 
desert  countries.  The  Arabs  supposed  every  valley 
and  barren  waste  to  have  its  tribe  of  genii,  who  were 
subject  to  a  dominant  spirit,  and  roamed  forth  at 
night  to  beset  the  pilgrim  and  the  traveller.  When- 
ever, therefore,  they  entered  a  lonely  valley  toward 
the  close  of  evening,  they  used  to  supplicate  the  pre- 
siding spirit  or  lord  of  the  place  to  protect  them  from 
the  evil  genii  under  his  command. 

Those  columns  of  dust  raised  by  whirling  eddies  of 
wind,  and  which  sweep  across  the  desert,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  some  evil  genius  or  sprite  of 
gigantic  size. 

The  serpents  which  occasionally  infest  houses  were 
thought  to  be  often  genii,  some  infidels  and  some  be- 
lievers. Mahomet  cautioned  his  followers  to  be  slow 
to  kill  a  house  serpent.  "  Warn  him  is  depart ;  if  he 
do  no  obey,  then  kill  him,  for  it  is  a  sign  that  he  is  a 
mere  reptile  or  an  iniidel  genius." 

It  is  fabled  that  in  earlier  times  the  genii  had  ad- 
mission to  heaven,  but  were  expelled  on  account  of 
their  meddling  propensities.  They  have  ever  since 
been  of  a  curious  and  prying  nature,  often  attempting 
to  clamber  up  to  the  constellations  ;  thence  to  peep 
into  heaven,  and  see  and  overhear  what  is  going  ou 
there.  They  are,  however,  driven  thence  by  angeU 
with  flaming  swords  ;  and  those  meteors  called  shoot- 
ing stars  are  supposed  by  Mahometans  to  be  darted 
by  the  guardian  angels  at  these  intrusive  genii. 

Other  legends  pretend  that  the  earth  was  originally 
peopled  by  these  genii,  but  they  rebelled  against  the 
Most  High,  and  usurped  terrestrial  dominion,  which 
they  maintained  for  two  thousand  years.  At  length, 
Azazil,  or  Lucifer,  was  sent  against  them  and  defeat- 
ed them,  overthrowing  their  mighty  king  Gian  ben 
Gian,  the  founder  of  the  pyramids,  whose  magic 
buckler  of  talismanic  virtue  fell  subsequently  into  the 
hands  of  king  Solomon  the  Wise,  giving  him  power 
over  the  spells  and  charms  of  magicians  and  evil 
genii.  The  rebel  spirits,  defeated  and  humiliated, 
were  driven  into  an  obscure  corner  of  the  earth. 
Then  it  was  that  God  created  man,  with  less  danger- 
ous faculties  and  powers,  and  gave  him  the  world  for 
a  habitation. 

The  angels  according  to  Moslem  notions  were  cre- 
ated from  bright  gems  ;  the  genii  from  Are  without 
smoke,  and  Adam  from  clay. 

Mahomet,  when  in  the  seventy-second  chapter  of 
the  Koran  he  alludes  to  the  visitation  of  the  genii  in 
the  valley  of  Naklah,  makes  them  give  the  following 
frank  account  of  themselves  : 

"  We  formerly  attempted  to  pry  into  what  was 
transacting  in  heaven,  but  we  found  the  same  guard- 
ed by  angels  with  flaming  darts  ;  and  we  sat  on  some 
of  the  seats  thereof  to  hear  the  discourse  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  whoso  listeneth  now  finds  a  flame  prepared 
to  guard  the  celes'^al  confines.  There  are  some 
among  us  who  are  Moslems,  and  there  are  others  who 
swerve  from  righteousness.  Whoso  embraceth  Islam- 
ism  seeketh  the  true  direction  ;  but  those  who  swerve 
from  righteousness  shall  be  fuel  for  the  fire  of  Jehen* 
nam," 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

NIGHT  JOURNEY  OF  THE  PROPHET  FROM  MECCA 
TO  JERUSALEM,  AND  THENCE  TO  THE  SEVENTH 
HEAVEN. 

An  asylum  being  provicleil  for  Maliomet  in  the 
house  ot  Muteni  Ibn  Adi,  one  of  iiis  disciples,  he 
ventured  to  return  to  Mecca.  The  supernatural 
visitation  of  genii  in  the  valley  of  Naklah  was 
soon  followed  by  a  vision  or  revelation  far  more 
extraordinary,  and  which  has  ever  since  remain- 
ed a  theme  ol  comment  and  conjecture  among  de- 
vout Mahometans.  We  allude  to  the  famous 
night  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  the 
seventh  heaven.  The  particulars  of  it,  though 
given  as  if  in  the  very  words  of  Mahomet,  rest 
merely  on  tradition  ;  some,  however,  cite  texts 
corroborative  of  it,  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  Koran. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  this  vision  or  revela- 
tion in  its  amplitude  and  wild  extravagance,  but 
will  endeavor  to  seize  upon  its  most  essential  feat- 
ures. 

The  night  on  which  it  occurred  is  described 
as  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  awfully  silent  that 
had  ever  been  known.  There  was  no  crowing 
of  cocks  nor  barking  of  dogs  ;  no  howling  of  wild 
beasts  nor  hooting  of  owls.  The  very  waters 
ceased  to  murmur,  and  the  winds  to  whistle  ;  all 
nature  seemed  motionless  and  dead.  In  the  mid 
watches  of  the  night  Mahomet  was  roused  by  a 
voice,  crying,  "  .Awake,  thou  sleeper  !"  The 
angel  (Gabriel  stood  before  him.  His  forehead 
was  clear  and  serene,  his  complexion  white  as 
snow,  his  hair  tloated  on  his  shoulders  ;  he  had 
wings  of  many  dazzling  hues,  and  his  robes  w'ere 
sown  with  pearls  and  embroidered  with  gold. 

He  brought  Mahomet  a  white  steed  of  wonder- 
ful form  and  qualities,  unlike  any  animal  he  had 
ever  seen  ;  and  in  truth  it  differs  from  any  ani- 
mal ever  before  described.  It  had  a  human  face, 
but  the  cheeks  ot  a  horse  ;  its  eyes  were  as  ja- 
cinths and  radiant  as  stars.  It  had  eagle's  wings 
all  glittering  with  rays  ot  light  ;  and  its  whole 
form  was  resplendent  with  gems  and  precious 
stones.  It  was  a  female,  and  from  its  dazzling 
splendor  and  incredible  velocity  was  called  Al 
borak,  or  Lightning. 

Mahomet  prepared  to  mount  this  supernatural 
steed,  but  as  he  extended  his  hand,  it  drew  back 
and  reared. 

"  Be  still,  oh  Borak  !"  said  Gabriel  ;  "  respect 
the  prophet  of  (iod.  Never  wert  thou  mounted 
by  mortal  man  more  honored  of  Allah." 

"  Oh  Gabriel  1"  replied  Al  Borak,  who  at  this 
time  was  miraculously  endowed  with  speech  ; 
"  did  not  Abraham  ot  old,  the  friend  of  God,  be- 
stride me  when  he  visited  his  son  Ishmael  ?  Oh 
Gabriel  !  is  not  this  the  mediator,  the  intercessor, 
the  author  ot  the  jji'ofession  of  faith  ?" 

"  Even  so,  oh  Borak,  this  is  Mahomet  Ibn  Ab- 
dallah,  of  one  ot  the  tribes  of  Arabia  the  Happy, 
an<l  of  the  true  faith.  He  is  chief  of  the  sons 
of  Adam,  the  greatest  of  the  divine  legates,  the 
seal  of  the  prophets.  All  creatures  must  .have  his 
intercession  before  they  can  enter  paradise. 
Heaven  is  on  his  right  hand,  to  be  the  reward  ot 
thos'.'  who  believe  in  him  ;  the  fire  of  Jehennam  is 
on  irs  lelt  hand,  into  which  all  shall  be  thrust 
who  oppose  his  doctrines." 

"  Oh  Gabriel  !"  entreated  Al  Borak;  "  by  the 
faith  existing  between  thee  and  him,  prevail  on 
him  to  intercede  tor  me  at  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion." 


"  Be  assured,  oh  Borak  !"  exclaimed  Mahomet, 
"  that  through  my  intercession  thou  shalt  enter 
paradise." 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words  than  the 
animal  approached  and  submitted  to  be  mounted, 
then  rising  with  Mahomet  on  his  back,  it  soared 
aloft  far  above  the  mountains  of  Mecca. 

As  they  passed  like  lightning  between  heav- 
en and  earth,  Gabriel  cried  aloud,  "  Stop,  oh 
Mahomet  !  descend  to  the  earth,  and  make  the 
prayer  with  two  inflections  of  the  body." 

They  alighted  on  the  earth,  and  having  made 
the  prayer — 

"  Oh  friend  and  well  beloved  of  my  soul  "  said 
Mahomet,  "  why  dost  thou  command  me  to  pray 
in  this  place  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  Mount  Sinai,  on  which  God 
communed  with  Moses." 

Mounting  aloft,  they  again  passed  rapidly  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  until  Gabriel  called  out 
a  second' time,  "Stop,  oh  Mahomet!  descend 
and  make  the  jirayer  with  two  inflections." 

They  descended,  Mahomet  prayed,  and  again 
demanded,  "  Why  didst  thou  command  me  to 
pray  in  this  place  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  the  Son 
of  Mary  was  born." 

They  resumed  their  course  through  the  air,  un- 
til a  voice  was  heard  on  the  right,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh  Mahomet,  tarry  a  moment,  that  I  may  speak 
to  thee  ;  of  all  created  beings  I  am  most  devoted 
to  thee." 

But  Borak  pressed  forward,  and  Mahomet  for- 
bore to  tarry,  tor  he  felt  that  it  was  not  with  him 
to  stay  his  course,  but  with  God,  the  all-power'ul 
and  glorious. 

Another  voice  was  now  neard  on  the  left,  call- 
ing on  Mahomet  in  like  wortls  to  tarry  ;  but 
Borak  still  |)resse{l  forward,  and  Mahomet  tarried 
not.  He  now  beheld  before  him  a  damsel  of  rav- 
ishing beauty,  adorned  with  all  the  luxury  and 
riches  of  the  earth.  She  beckoneil  him  with  al- 
luring smiles  ;  "  Tarry  a  moment,  oh  Mahomet, 
th;u  I  may  talk  with  thee.  I,  who,  of  all  beings, 
am' the  most  devoted  to  thee."  But  still  Borak 
pressed  on,  and  Mahomet  tarried  not  ;  consider- 
ing that  it  was  not  with  him  to  stay  his  course, 
but  with  God  the  all-powerful  and  glorious. 

Addressing  himself,  however,  to  Gabriel, 
"  What  voices  are  those  I  have  heard  ?"  said  he  ; 
"  and  what  damsel  is  this  who  has  beckoned  to 
me  .'" 

"  The  first,  oh  Mahomet,  was  the  voice  of  a 
Jew  ;  hadst  thou  listened  to  him,  all  thy  nation 
would  have  been  won  to  Judaism. 

"  The  second  was  the  voice  of  a  Christian  ; 
hadst  thou  listened  to  him,  thy  people  would  have 
inclined  to  Christianity. 

"  The  damsel  was  the  world,  with  all  its  riches, 
its  vanities,  and  allurements  ;  hadst  thou  listened 
to  her,  thy  nation  would  have  chosen  the  pleas- 
ures of  this  life,  rather  than  the  bliss  of  eter- 
nity, and  all  would  have  been  doomed  to  perdi- 
tion." 

Continuing  their  aerial  course,  they  arrived  at 
the  gate  of  the  holy  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where, 
alighting  from  Al  Borak,  Mahomet  fastened  her 
to  the  rings  where  the  prophets  before  him  had 
fastened  her.  Then  entering  the  temple  he  found 
there  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  Isa  (Jesus),  and 
many  more  of  the  prophets.  After  he  had  prayed 
in  company  with  them  for  a  time,  a  ladder  of  light 
was  let  down  from  heaven,  until  the  lower  end 
rested  on  the  Shakra,  or  foundation  stone  of  the 
sacred  house,  being  the  stone  of  Jacob.     Aided 
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by  the  angel  Gabriel,  Mahomet  ascended  this 
ladder  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

Being  arrived  at  the  first  heaven,  Gabriel 
knocked  at  the  gate.  Who  is  there  ?  was  de- 
manded from  within.  Gabriel.  Who  is  with 
thee  ?  Mahomet.  Has  he  received  his  mission  ? 
lie  has.  Then  he  is  welcome  !  and  the  gate  was 
opened. 

This  first  heaven  was  of  pure  silver  ;  and  in  its 
resplendent  vault  the  stars  are  suspended  by 
chains  of  gold.  In  each  star  an  angel  is  placed 
sentinel,  to  prevent  the  demons  from  scaling  the 
sacred  abodes.  As  Mahomet  entered  an  ancient 
man  approached  him,  and  Gabriel  said,  "  Here 
is  thy  father  Adam,  nay  him  reverence."  Ma- 
homet did  so,  and  Aclam  embraced  him,  calling 
him  the  greatest  among  his  children,  and  the  first 
among  the  prophets. 

In  inis  heaven  were  innumerable  animals  of  all 
kinds,  which  (labriel  said  were  angels,  who,  un- 
der these  forms,  interceded  with  Allah  for  the 
various  races  of  animals  upon  earth.  Among 
these  was  a  cock  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  of 
such  marvellous  height  that  his  crest  touched  the 
second  heaven,  though  five  hundred  years'  jour- 
ney above  the  first.  This  wonderful  bird  saluted 
the  ear  of  Allah  each  morning  with  his  melo- 
dious chant.  All  creatures  on  earth,  save  man, 
are  awakened  by  his  voice,  and  all  the  fowls  of 
his  kind  chant  hallelujahs  in  emulation  of  his 
note.* 

They  now  ascended  to  the  second  heaven.  Ga- 
liriel,  .IS  before,  knocked  at  the  gate  ;  the  same 
([uestions  and  replies  were  exchanged  ;  the  door 
opened  and  they  entered. 

This  heaven  was  all  of  polished  steel,  and  daz- 
zling splendor.  Here  they  found  Noah,  who, 
embracmg  Mahomet,  hailed  him  as  the  greatest 
among  the  prophets. 

Arrived  at  the  third  heaven,  they  entered  with 
the  same  ceremonies.  It  was  a!  studded  with 
precious  stones,  and  too  brilliant  for  mortal  eyes. 
Here  was  seated  an  angel  of  immeasurable 
height,  whose  eyes  were  seventy  thousand  days' 
journey  ajKirt.  He  had  at  his  command  a  hun- 
dred thousand  battalions  of  armed  men.  IJefore 
him  was  s])read  a  vast  book,  in  which  he  was  con- 
tinually writmg  and  blotting  out. 

"This,  oh  Mahomet,"  said  Gabriel,  "is  As- 
rael,  the  angel  of  death,  who  is  in  the  confidence 
of  Allah.  In  the  book  before  him  he  is  contin- 
ually writing  the  names  of  those  who  are  to  be 


*  There  are  three  to  which,  say  the  Moslem  doc- 
tors, God  always  lends  a  willing  ear  :  the  voice  of 
him  who  reads  the  Koran  ;  of  him  who  prays  for  par- 
don ;  and  of  this  cock  who  crows  to  the  glory  of  the 
Most  High.  When  the  last  day  is  near,  they  add, 
Allah  will  bid  this  bird  to  close  his  wings  and  chant 
no  more.  Then  all  the  cocks  on  earth  will  cease  to 
crow,  and  their  silence  will  be  a  sign  that  the  great  day 
of  judgment  is  impending. 

"The  Reverend  Doctor  Humphrey  Prideaux,  Dean 
of  Norwich,  in  his  Life  of  Mahomet,  accuses  him  of 
having  stolen  this  wonderful  cock  from  the  tract  Bava 
Rartha  of  the  Babylonish  Talmud.  "  wherein,"  says 
fce,  "  we  have  a  story  of  such  a  prodigious  bird,  calkd 
Zig,  which,  standing  with  his  feet  on  the  earth,  reach- 
eth  up  to  the  heavens  with  his  head,  and  with  the 
spreading  of  his  wings  darkeneth  the  whole  orb  of 
the  sun,  and  causeth  a  total  eclipse  thereof.  This 
t)ird  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  on  the  Psalms  says  is  a 
cock,  and  that  he  crows  Before  the  Lord  ;  and  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast  on  Job  tells  us  of  his  crowing  every 
morning  before  the  Lord,  and  that  God  giveth  him 
wisdom  for  th<tt  purpose." 


born,  and  blotting  out  the  names  of  those  who 
have  lived  their  allotted  time,  and  who,  therefore, 
instantly  die." 

They  now  mounted  to  the  fourth  heaven,  form- 
ed of  the  finest  silver.  Among  the  angels  who 
inhabited  it  was  one  five  hundred  days'  journey 
in  height.  His  countenance  was  troubled,  and 
rivers  of  tears  ran  from  his  eyes.  "  This,"  said 
Gabriel,  "  is  the  angel  of  tears,  ajipointed  to  weep 
over  the  sins  ol  the  children  of  men,  and  to  pre- 
dict the  evils  which  await  them." 

The  fifth  heaven  was  of  the  finest  gold.  Here 
Mahomet  was  received  by  Aaron  witn  embraces 
and  congratulations.  The  avenging  angel  dwells 
in  this  heaven,  and  presides  over  the  elemt-nt  of 
fire.  Of  all  the  angels  seen  by  Mahomet,  he  was 
the  most  hideous  and  terrific.  His  visage  seemed 
of  copper,  and  was  covered  with  wens  and  warts. 
His  eyes  flashed  lightning,  and  he  grasped  a 
flaming  lance.  He  sat  on  a  throne  surrounded 
by  flames,  and  before  him  was  a  heap  of  red-hot 
chains.  Were  he  to  alight  upon  earth  in  his  true 
form,  the  mountains  would  be  consumed,  the 
seas  dried  up,  and  all  the  inhabitants  would  die 
with  terror.  To  him,  and  the  angels  his  minis- 
ters, is  intrusted  the  execution  of  divine  ven- 
geance on  infidels  and  sinners. 

Leaving  this  awful  abode,  they  mounted  to  the 
sixth  heaven,  composed  of  a  transparent  stone, 
called  Hasala,  which  may  be  rendered  carbuncle. 
Here  was  a  great  angel,  composed  half  of  snow 
and  half  of  fire  ;  yet  the  snow  melted  not,  nor 
was  the  fire  extinguished.  Around  him  a  choir 
of  lesser  angels  continually  exclaimed,  "  Oh  Al- 
lah !  who  hast  united  snow  and  fire,  unite  all  thy 
faithful  servants  in  obedience  to  thy  law." 

"  This,"  said  Gabriel,  "  is  the  guardian  angel 
of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  he  who  dispatches 
angels  unto  individuals  of  thy  nation,  to  incline 
them  in  favor  of  thy  mission,  and  call  them  to  the 
service  of  God  ;  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  day  of  resurrection." 

Here  was  the  prophet  Musa  (Moses),  who, 
however,  instead  of  welcoming  Mahomet  with 
joy,  as  the  other  prophets  had  done,  shed  tears  at 
sight  of  him. 

"  Wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ?"  inquired  Ma- 
homet. "  Because  I  behold  a  successor  who  is 
destined  to  conduct  more  of  his  nation  into  para- 
dise than  ever  I  could  of  the  backsliding  children 
of  Israel." 

Mounting  hence  to  the  seventh  heaven,  Ma- 
homet was  received  by  the  patriarch  Abraham. 
This  blissful  abode  is  formed  of  divine  light,  and 
of  such  transcendent  glory  that  the  tongue  of  man 
cannot  describe  it.  One  of  its  celestial  inhabi- 
tants will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  ol  the  rest.  He 
surpassed  the  whole  earth  in  magnitude,  and  had 
seventy  thousand  heads  ;  each  head  seventy  thou- 
sand mouths  ;  each  mouth  seventy  thnosand 
tongues.;  each  tongue  spoke  seventy  thousand 
different  languages,  and  all  these  were  incessant- 
ly  employed  in  chanting  the  praises  of  the  Most 
High. 

While  contemplating  this  wonderful  being  Ma- 
homet was  suddenly  transported  aloft  to  the  lotus- 
tree,  called  Sedrat,  which  flourishes  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  invisible  throne  of  Allah.  The 
branches  of  this  tree  extend  wider  than  the  dis- 
tance between  the  sun  and  the  earth.  Angels 
more  numerous  than  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore, 
or  of  the  beds  of  all  the  streams  and  rivers,  re- 
joice beneath  its  shade.  The  leaves  resemble  the 
ears  of  an  elephant ;  thousands  of  immortal  birds 
sport  among  its  branches,  repeating  the  sublime 
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verses  of  the  Koran.  Its  fruits  are  milder  than 
milk  an:!  sweeter  than  honey.  If  ail  the  creatures 
of  God  were  asseml)ied,  one  of  these  fruits  would 
be  sufficient  for  their  sustenance.  Each  seed  in- 
closes a  houri,  or  celestial  virgin,  provided  for 
the  felicity  of  true  believers.  From  this  tree  issue 
four  rivers  ;  two  flow  into  the  interior  of  paradise, 
two  issue  beyond  it,  and  become  the  Nile  and  Eu- 
pl  I  rates. 

Mahomet  and  his  celestial  guide  now  proceed- 
jd  lo  Al  Mamour,  or  the  House  of  Adoration, 
formed  of  red  jacinths  or  rubies,  and  surrounded 
by  innumerable  lamijs,  perpetually  burning.  As 
RIahomet  entered  the  portal,  three  vases  were 
offered  him,  one  containing  wine,  another  milk, 
and  the  third  honey.  He  took  and  drank  of  the 
vase  containing  milk. 

"  Well  hast  thou  done ;  auspicious  is  thy 
choice,"  exclaimed  (iabriel.  "  Hadst  thou  drunk 
of  the  wine,  thy  people  had  all  gone  astray." 

The  sacred  house  resembles  in  form  the  Caaba 
at  Mecca,  and  is  peri)endicularly  aljove  it  in  the 
seventh  heaven.  It  is  visited  everyday  by  seventy 
thousand  angels  of  the  highest  order.  They  were 
at  this  very  time  making  their  holy  circuit,  and 
Mahomet,  joining  with  them, walked  round  it  seven 
times. 

Gabriel  could  go  no  farther.  Mahomet  now 
traversed,  quicker  than  thought,  an  immense 
space  ;  _ias.sing  through  two  regions  of  da/zling. 
light,  and  one  of  profound  darkness.  Emerging 
from  this  utter  gloom,  he  w.is  tilled  with  awe  and 
terror  at  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  Allah, 
and  but  t>vo  bow-shots  from  his  throne.  The  face 
of  the  Deity  was  covered  with  twenty  thousand 
veils,  for  it  would  have  annihilated  man  to  look 
upon  its  glory.  He  put  forth  his  hands,  and 
placed  one  upon  the  breast  and  the  other  upon 
the  shoulder  of  Mahomet,  who  lelt  a  freezing  chill 

Eeneirale  to  his  heart  and  to  the  very  marrow  of 
is  bones.  It  was  followed  by  a  feeling  of  ecstatic 
bliss,  while  a  sweetness  and  fragrance  prevailed 
around,  which  none  can  understand  but  those 
who  have  been  in  the  divine  presence. 

Mahomet  now  received  from  the  Deity  himself, 
many  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Koran  ; 
and  fifty  prayers  were  prescribed  as  the  daily 
duty  of  all  true  believers. 

When  he  descended  from  the  divine  presence 
and  again  met  with  Moses,  the  latter  demanded 
what  Allah  had  recjuired.  "  That  I  should  make 
fifty  prayers  every  day." 

"  And  thinkest  thou  to  accomplish  such  a  task  ? 
I  have  made  the  experiment  before  thee.  I  tried 
it  with  the  children  of  Israel,  but  in  vain  ;  return, 
then,  and  beg  a  diminution  of  the  task. 

Mahomet  returned  accordingly,  and  obtained  a 
diminution  of  ten  prayers  ;  but  when  he  related 
his  success  to  Moses,  the  latter  made  the  same 
objection  to  the  daily  amount  of  forty.  By  his 
advice  Mahomet  returned  repeatedly,  until  the 
number  was  reduced  to  tive. 

Moses  still  objected.     "  Thinkest  thou  to  exact 


five  prayers  daily  from  thy 
experience 


people  .''     By  Allah  !  I 


n  thy 
have  had  experience  with 
and  such  a  demand  is  vain  ;  return,  therefore,  and 


the  children  of  Israel, 


entreat  still  further  mitigation  of  the  task. 

"  No,"  replied  Mahomet,  "  I  h.ave  already  asked 
indulgence  until  I  am  ashamed."  With  these 
words  he  saluted  Moses  and  de|)arted. 

By  the  ladder  of  light  he  descended  to  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  where  he  found  Borak  fastened  as  he 
had  left  her,  and  mounting,  was  borne  back  in  an 
instant  to  the  place  whence  he  had  tirst  been  taken. 

This  account  of  the  vision,  ornocturnal  journey. 


is  chiefly  according  to  the  words  of  the  historians 
Abulfecla,  Al  Boknari,  and  Abu  Horeira,  and  is 
given  more  at  large  in  the  Life  of  Mahomet  by 
Gagnier.  The  journey  itself  has  given  rise  to 
endless  commentaries  and  disputes  among  the 
doctors.  Some  affirm  that  it  was  no  more  tnan  a 
dream  or  vision  of  the  nig.it,  and  support  their 
assertion  by  a  tradition  derived  from  Ayesha,  the 
wife  of  Mahomet,  who  declared  that,  on  th'-  night 
in  question,  his  body  remained  perfectly  still,  and 
it  was  only  in  spirit  that  he  made  his  nocturnal 
joui'ney.  In  giving  this  tradition,  however,  they 
did  not  consider  that  at  the  time  the  journey  was 
said  to  have  taken  place,  Ayesha  was  still  a  child, 
and,  though  espoused,  had  not  become  the  wife 
of  .Mahomet. 

Others  insist  that  he  made  the  celestial  journey 
bodily,  and  that  the  whole  was  miraculously 
effected  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  that,  on  his 
return,  he  was  able  to  prevent  the  complete  over- 
turn of  a  vase  of  water  which  the  angel  Gabriel 
had  struck  with  his  wing  on  his  departure. 

Others  say  that  Mahomet  only  pretended  to 
have  made  the  nocturnal  journey  to  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  the  subsetjuent  ascent  to 
heaven  was  a  vision.  According  to  Ahmed  ben 
Joseph,  the  nocturnal  visit  to  the  temple  was  tes- 
titied  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  himself.  "  At 
the  time,"  says  he,  "  that  Mahomet  sent  an  envoy 
to  the  emperor  Heraclius,  at  Constantinople,  in- 
viting him  to  embrace  Islamism,  the  i)atriarch  was 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  The  envoy  hav- 
ing related  the  nocturnal  journey  of  the  prophet, 
the  patriarch  was  seized  with  astonishment,  and 
informed  the  emperor  of  a  circumstance  coincid- 
ing with  the  narrative  of  the  envoy.  '  It  is  my 
custom,"  said  he,  '  never  to  retire  to  rest  at  night 
until  I  have  fastened  every  door  of  the  temple. 
On  the  night  here  mentioned,  I  closed  them  ac- 
cording to  my  custom,  but  there  was  one  which  it 
was  impossible  to  move.  Upon  this,  I  sent  for 
the  carpenters,  who,  having  inspected  the  door, 
declared  that  the  lintel  over  the  jwrtal,  and  fne 
edifice  itself,  had  settled  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
was  out  of  their  power  to  close  the  door.  I  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  leave  it  open.  liarly  in  the 
morning  at  the  break  of  day  I  repaired  ihither, 
and  behold,  the  stone  placed  at  the  corner  of  the 
temple  was  perforated,  and  there  were  vestiges  of 
the  place  where  Al  Borak  had  been  fastened. 
Then,  said  I,  to  those  present,  this  portal  would 
not  have  remained  fixed  unless  some  prophet  had 
been  here  to  pray.'  " 

Traditions  go  on  to  say  that  when  Mahomet 
narrated  his  nocturnal  journey  to  a  large  assem- 
bly in  Mecca,  many  marvelled  yet  believed,  some 
were  perplexed  with  doubt,  but  the  Koreishites 
laughed  it  to  scorn.  "  Thou  sayest  that  thou  has) 
been  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,"  said  Abu  Jahl  ; 
"  prove  the  truth  of  thy  words  by  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  it." 

For  a  moment  Mahomet  was  embarrassed  by 
the  demand,  for  he  had  visited  the  temple  in  thf, 
night,  when  its  form  was  not  discernible  ;  sud- 
denly, however,  the  argel  Gabriel  stood  by  his 
side,  and  placed  before  his  eyes  an  exact  type  of 
the  sacred  edifice,  so  tha  he  was  enabled  instantly 
to  answer  the  most  minutv-  questions. 

The  story  still  transcended  the  belief  even  of 
some  of  his  disciples,  until  Abu  Beker,  seeing 
them  wavering  in  their  faith,  and  in  danger  of 
backsliding,  roundly  vouched  for  the  truth  of  it ; 
in  reward  for  which  support,  Mahomet  gave  him 
the  title  of  Al  Seddek,  or  the  Testifier  to  the 
Truth,  by  which  he  was  thenceforth  distinguished. 
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As  we  have  already  observed,  this  nocturnal 
journey  rests  aim  u  entirely  upon  tradition, 
thougli  some  of  its  circumstances  are  vaguely  al- 
luded to  in  the  Koran.  The  whole  may  be  a  fan- 
ciful sujierstructure  of  Moslem  fanatics  on  one  of 
these  visions  or  ecstasies  to  which  Maiiomet  was 
prone,  and  the  relation  of  which  caused  him  to  be 
stigmatized  by  the  Koreishites  as  a  madman. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 
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MAHOMET  MAKES  CONVERTS  OK  PILGRIMS  FROM 
MEDINA— DETERMINES  TO  FLY  TO  THAT  CITY 
— A  PLOT  TO  SLAY  HIM— HIS  MIRACULOUS 
ESCAPE— HIS  HEGIRA,  OR  FLIGHT— HIS  RECEP- 
TION  AT   MEDINA. 

The  fortunes  of  Mahomet  were  becoming  darker 
and  darker  in  his  native  place.  Cadijah,  his 
original  benefactress,  the  devoted  companion  of 
his  solitude  and  seclusion,  the  zealous  believer  in 
his  doctrines,  was  in  her  grave  ;  so  also  was  .\bu 
Talel),  once  his  faithful  and  efficient  protector. 
Dejinved  of  the  sheltering  intluence  of  the  latter, 
Mahomet  had  become,  in  a  manner,  an  outlaw  in 
Mecca  ;  oi)liged  to  conceal  himself,  and  remain  a 
burden  on  the  hospitality  of  those  whom  his  own 
doctrines  had  involved  in  ])ersecuiion.  If  worldly 
.advantage  had  been  his  object,  how  had  it  been 
altainetl  ?  Upward  of  ten  years  had  elapsed  since 
first  he  announced  his  prophetic  mission  ;  ten 
long  years  of  enmity,  trouljle,  and  mistortune. 
Still  he  persevered,  and  now,  at  a  period  of  life 
when  men  seek  to  enjoy  in  repose  the  fruition  of 
the  past,  rather  than  risk  all  in  new  schemes  tor 
the  future,  we  find  him,  after  having  sacrificed 
ease,  fortune,  and  friends,  jjreparetl  to  give  up 
home  and  country  also,  rather  than  his  religious 
creed. 

As  soon  as  the  privileged  time  of  |)ilgrimage  ar- 
rived, he  emerged  once  more  from  his  conceal- 
ment, and  mingled  with  the  multitude  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  .Arabia.  His  earnest  tlesire  was 
to  find  some  ])owerful  tribe,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
some  important  city,  capable  and  willing  to  re- 
ceive him  as  a  guest,  and  protect  him  in  the  en- 
joyment and  propagation  of  his  faith. 

His  quest  was  for  a  time  unsuccessful.  Those 
wHd  had  come  to  worsiiipat  the  Caaba  drew  back 
from  a  man  stigmatizeil  as  an  apostate  ;  and  the 
worldly-minded  were  unwilling  to  befriend  one 
proscribed  by  the  ])owerful  of  his  native  place. 

At  length,  as  he  was  one  day  preaching  on  the 
hill   Al   Akaba,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Mecca,  he 
drew  the  attention  of  certain   pilgrims  from  the 
city  of  Yathreb.     This  city,  since  called  Medina, 
was  about  two  hundred  and   seventy  miles  north 
I  of  .Mecca.    Many  of  its  inhabitants  were  Jews  and 
heretical  Christians.      The  pil'grims   in  question 
I  were  pure  Arabs  )f  the  ancient  and  ])owerful  tribe 
of   Kh.azradites,  and    in   habits  of  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  Keneedites  and    Naderites,  two 
Jewish  tribes  inhabiting  Mecca  who  claimed  to  be 
of  the  sacerdotal  line  of  Aaron.     The  pilgrims  had 
often  heard  their  Jewish  friends  explain  the  mys- 
teries of  their  faith,  and  talk  of  an  expected  Mes- 
siah.    They  were  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  Ma- 
homet, and  struck  with  the   resemblance  of  his 
doctrines  to  those  of  the  Jewish  law  ;  insomuch 
I  that  when  they  heard  him  proclaim  himself  a  pro- 
iphet,  sent  by  heaven  to  restore  the  ancient  faith, 
[they  said,  one  to  another,  "  Surely  this  must  be 


the  promised  Messiah  of  which  we  have  been 
told.  '  The  more  they  listened,  the  stronger  be- 
came their  persuasion  of  the  fact,  until  in  the  end 
they  avowed  their  conviction,  and  made  a  final 
profession  of  the  faith. 

As  the  Khazradites  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  tribes  of  Yathreb,  Mahomet  sought  to 
secure  their  protection,  and  proposed  to  accom- 
pany them  on  their  return  ;  but  they  informed 
him  that  they  were  at  deadly  feud  with  the 
Awsites,  another  powerful  tribe  of  that  city,  and 
advised  him  to  deter  his  coming  until  they  sliould 
be  at  peace.  He  consented  ;  but  on  the  return 
home  of  the  pilgrims,  he  sent  with  them  Musab 
Ibn  Omeir,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  of 
his  disciples,  with  instructions  to  strengthen  them 
in  the  faith,  and  to  preach  it  to  their  townsmen. 
Thus  were  the  seeds  of  Islamism  first  sown  in  the 
city  of  Medina.  For  a  time  they  thrived  but 
slowly.  Musab  was  opposed  by  the  idolaters,  and 
his  lite  threatened  ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  exer- 
tions, and  gradually  made  converts  among  the 
principal  inhabitants.  Among  these  were  Saad 
Ibn  Maads,  a  i)rince  or  chief  of  the  Awsites,  and 
Osaid  li)n  Hodheir,  a  man  of  gre.it  authority  in  the 
city.  Numbers  of  the  Moslems  of  Mecca  also, 
driven  away  by  persecution,  took  refuge  in  Me- 
dina, and  aided  in  propagating  the  new  faith 
among  its  inhabitants,  until  it  found  its  way  into 
almost  every  household. 

Feeling  now  assured  of  being  able  to  give  Ma- 
homet .'in  asylum  in  the  city,  upward  ol  seventy  of 
the  converts  of  Medina,  led  by  Musab  Ibn  Omeir, 
repaireil  to  Mecca  with  the  pilgrims  in  the  holy 
month  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  "  tin  mission,"  to 
invite  him  to  take  up  his  abode  inth:ir  city.  Ma- 
homet gave  them  a  midnight  meeting  on  the  hill 
Al  Akaba.  His  uncle  Al  Abbas,  who,  like  the 
deceased  Abu  Taleb,  took  an  affectionate  interest 
in  his  welfare,  though  no  convert  to  his  doctrines, 
accompanied  him  to  this  secret  conference,  which 
he  feared  might  lead  him  into  danger.  He  en- 
treated the  pilgrims  from  Medina  not  to  entice  his 
nephew  to  their  city  until  more  able  to  protect 
him  :  warning  them  that  their  open  adoption 
of  the  new  faitn  would  bving  all  Arabia  in  arms 
against  them.  His  warnii.gs  and  entreaties  were 
in  vain  :  a  solemn  compact  was  made  between 
the  parties.  Mahomet  demanded  that  they  should 
abjure  idolatry,  and  worship  the  one  true  God 
openly  and  fearlessly.  For  himself  he  exacted 
oheilience  in  weal  and  woe  ;  and  for  the  disciples 
who  might  accompany  him,  protection  ;  even  such 
as  they  would  render  to  their  own  wives  and  chil- 
dren. On  these  terms  he  offered  to  bind  himself 
to  remain  among  them,  to  be  the  friend  of  their 
friends,  the  enemy  of  their  enemies.  "  Hut, 
should  we  perish  in  your  cause,"  asked  they, 
"  what  will  he  our  reward  ?"  "  Paradise  !"  re- 
plied the  prophet. 

Tiie  terms  were  accepted  ;  the  emissaries  from 
Medina  placed  their  hands  in  the  hands  of  M.i- 
homet,  and  swore  to  abide  by  the  compact.  The 
latter  then  singled  out  twelve  from  among  them, 
whom  he  designated  as  his  apostles  ;  in  imitation, 
it  is  supposed,  of  the  example  of  our  Saviour. 
Just  then  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  denouncing  them  as  apostates,  and  men- 
acing them  with  lunishment.  The  sound  of  this 
voice,  heard  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  inspired 
temporary  dismay.  "  It  is  the  voice  of  the  fiend 
Iblis,"  said  Mahomet  scornfully  ;  "he  is  the  foe 
of  Ood  :  fear  him  not."  It  was  probably  the  voice 
of  some  spy  or  eavesdropper  of  the  Koreishites  ; 
for    the    very  next  morning  they  manifested  a 
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knowledge  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  night ; 
and  treated  the  new  confederates  with  great  harsh- 
ness as  they  were  departing  from  the  city. 

It  was  this  early  accession  to  the  faith,  and  this 
timely  aid  proffered  and  subsecjuently  afforded  to 
Mahomet  and  his  disciples,  which  procured  for 
the  Moslems  of  Medina  tlie  appellation  of  Ansa- 
rians,  or  auxiliaries,  jjy  which  they  were  afterward 
distinguished. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Ansarians,  and  the 
expiration  of  the  holy  month,  the  persecutions  of 
the  Moslems  were  resumed  with  increased  viru- 
lence, insomuch  that  Mahomet,  seeing  a  crisis 
was  at  hand,  and  being  resolved  to  leave  the  city, 
advised  his  adherents  generally  to  provide  for  their 
safety.  For  himself,  ne  still  lingered  in  Mecca 
with  a  few  devoted  followers. 

Abu  Sofian,  his  implacable  foe,  was  at  this  time 
governor  of  the  city.  He  was  both  incensed  and 
alarmed  at  the  spreading  growth  of  the  new  faith, 
and  held  a  meeting  of  the  chief  of  the  Koreishites 
to  devise  some  means  of  effectually  putting  >>  stop 
to  it.  Some  advised  that  Mahomet  should  bt 
banished  the  city  ;  but  it  was  objected  that  he 
might  gain  other  tribes  to  his  interest,  or  perhaps 
the  peo|)le  of  Medina,  and  return  at  their  head  to 
take  his  revenge.  Others  proposed  to  wall  him 
up  in  a  dungeon,  and  supply  him  with  food  until 
he  died  ;  but  it  was  surmised  that  his  friends 
might  effect  his  escape.  All  these  objections 
were  raised  by  a  violent  and  pragmatical  old 
man,  a  stranger  from  the  f-ovince  ofNedja,  who, 
say  the  Moslem  writers,  was  no  other  than  the 
devil  in  disguise,  breathing  his  malignant  spirit 
into  those  |)resent.  At  length  it  was  declared  by 
Abu  Jahl,  that  the  only  effectual  check  on  the 
growing  evil  was  to  put  Mahomet  to  death.  To 
this  all  agreed,  and  as  a  means  of  sharing  the 
odium  of  the  deed,  and  withstanding  the  ven- 
geance it  might  awaken  among  the  relatives  of 
'h'"  victim,  it  was  arranged  that  a  member  of  each 
family  should  plunge  his  sword  into  the  body  of 
Mahomet. 

It  is  to  this  conspiracy  that  allusion  is  made  in 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Koran.  "  And  call  to 
mind  how  the  unbelievers  plotted  against  thee, 
that  they  might  either  detain  thee  in  bonds,  or  put 
thee  to  death,  or  expel  thee  the  city  ;  but  Hod  laid 
a  plot  against  them  ;  and  Cod  is  the  best  layer  of 
plots." 

In  fact,  by  the  time  the  murderers  arrived  be- 
fore the  dwelling  of  Mahomet,  he  was  apprised 
of  the  impending  danger.  As  usual,  the  warning 
is  attributed  to  the  angel  Gabriel,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble it  was  given  by  some  Koreishite,  less  bloody- 
minded  than  his  conlederates.  It  came  just  in 
time  to  save  Mahomet  from  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. They  paused  at  his  door,  but  hesitated  to 
enter.  Looking  through  a  crevice  they  beheld, 
as  they  thought,  Mahomet  wrapped  in  his  green 
mantle,  and  lying  asleep  on  his  couch.  They 
waited  for  a  while,  consulting  whether  to  fall 
on  him  while  sleeping,  or  wait  until  he 
should  go  forth.  At  length  they  burst  open 
the  door  and  rushed  toward  the  couch.  The 
sleeper  started  up  ;  but,  instead  of  Mahomet,  Ali 
stood  before  them.  Amazed  and  confounded, 
they  demanded,  "  Where  is  Mahomet  ?"  "  I 
know  not,"  replied  Ali  sternly,  and  walked  forth  ; 
nor  did  any  one  venture  to  molest  him.  Enraged 
at  the  escape  of  their  victim,  liowever,  the  Kore- 
ishites proclaimed  a  reward  of  a  hundred  camels 
to  any  one  who  should  bring  them  Mahomet  alive 
or  dead. 

Divers  accounts  are  given  of  the  mode  in  which 


Mahomet  made  his  escape  from  thi  house  aftet 
the  faithful  Ali  had  wrapped  himself  in  his  mantle 
and  taken  his  place  upon  the  couch.  The  most 
miraculous  account  is,  that  he  opened  the  door 
silently,  as  the  Koreishites  stood  before  it,  and, 
scattering  a  handful  of  dust  in  the  air,  cast  such 
blindness  upon  them  that  he  walked  through  the 
midst  of  them  without  being  perceived.  This,  it 
is  addeil,  is  confirmed  by  the  verse  of  the  30th 
chapter  of  the  Koran  :  "  We  have  thrown  blind- 
ness upon  them,  that  they  shall  not  see." 

The  most  |)robable  account  is,  that  he  clam- 
bered over  the  wall  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  by 
the  help  of  a  servant,  who  bent  his  back  for  him 
to  step  upon  it. 

He  repaired  immediately  to  the  house  of  Abu 
IJeker,  and  they  arranged  for  instant  flight.  It 
was  agreed  that  they  should  take  refuge  in  a  cave 
in  Mount  Thor,  about  an  hour's  distanct;  from 
Mecca,  and  wait  there  until  they  could  proceed 
safely  to  Medina  :  and  in  the  mean  time  tne  chil- 
dren of  Abu  Beker  should  secretly  bring  them 
food.  They  left  Mecca  while  it  was  yet  dark, 
making  their  w.ay  on  foot  by  the  light  of  the  stars, 
and  the  ilay  dawned  as.  they  found  themselves  at 
the  toot  of  Mount  Thor.  Scarce  were  they  within 
the  cave  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  pursuit. 
Abu  Heker,  though  a  brave  man,  quaked  with 
fear.  "  Our  pursuers,"  said  he,  "  are  many,  and 
we  are  but  two."      "  Nay,"  replied    Mahomet, 


there  is  a  third  ;  God  is  with  us 


And  here 


the  Moslem  writers  relate  a  miracle,  dear  to  the 
minds  of  all  true  believers.  By  the  time,  say  they, 
that  the  Koreishites  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  an  acacia-tree  had  sprung  up  before  it,  in 
the  spreading  branches  of  which  a  pigeon  had 
made  its  nest,  and  laid  its  eggs,  and  over  the 
whole  a  spider  had  woven  its  web.  When  the 
Koreishites  beheld  these  signs  of  undisturbed 
quiet,  they  concluded  that  no  one  could  recently 
have  entered  the  cavern  ;  so  they  turned  away, 
and  pursued  their  search  in  another  direction. 

Whether  protected  by  miracle  or  not,  the  fugi- 
tives remained  for  three  days  undiscovered  in  tfie 
cave,  and  Asama,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Ueker, 
brought  them  food  in  the  dusk  of  the  evenings. 

On  the  fourth  day,  when  they  presumed  the 
ardor  of  pursuit  had  abated,  the  fugitives  ventured 
forth,  and  set  out  for  Medina,  on  camels  which  a 
servant  of  Au  Beker  had  brought  in  the  night  for 
them.  Avoiding  the  main  road  usually  taken  by 
the  caravans,  they  bent  their  course  nearer  to  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  They  had  not  proceeded 
far,  however,  before  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
troop  of  horse  headed  by  Soraka  Ibn  Malec.  Abu 
Beker  was  again  dismayed  by  the  number  of  their 
pursuers  ;  but  Mahomet  repeated  the  assurance, 
"Be  not  troubled;  Allah  is  with  us."  Soraka 
was  a  grim  warrior,  with  shagged  iron  gray  locks 
and  nalced  sinewy  arms  rough  with  hair.  As  he 
overtook  Mahomet,  his  horse  reared  and  fell  with 
him.  His  superstitious  mind  was  struck  with  it  aS 
an  evil  sign.  Mahomet  perceived  the  state  of  iiis 
feelings,  and  by  an  eloquent  appeal  wrought  upon 
him  to  such  a  degree  that  Soraka,  filled  with  awe, 
entreated  his  forgiveness,  and  turning  back  with 
his  troop  suffered  him  to  proceed  on  his  way  un- 
molested. 

The  fugitives  continued  their,  journey  without 
further  interruption,  until  they  arrived  at  Koba,  a 
hill  about  two  miles  from  Medina.  It  was  a  favor- 
ite resort  of  the  inhabitants  nl  the  city,  and  a 
place  to  which  they  sent  their  sick  and  infirm,  for 
the  air  was  pure  and  salubrious.  Hence,  too,  the 
city  was  supplied  with  fruit ;  the  hill  and  its  en- 
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virons  being  covered  with  vineyards,  and  with 

groves  of  the  date  and  lotus  ;  with  gardens  pro- 
ucinj;  citrons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  n^s, 
fyeaches,  and  apricots  ;  and  being  irrigated  witli 
impid  streams. 

On  arriving  at  this  fruitful  spot,  Al  Kaswa,  the 
came!  of  Mahomet,  crouched  on  her  l<nees,  and 
would  go  no  further.  The  prophet  interpreted  it 
as  a  favorable  sign,  and  determined  to  remain  at 
Koba,  and  prepare  for  entering  the  city.  The 
place  where  his  camel  knelt  is  still  pointed  out  by 
pious  Moslems,  a  mosque  named  Al  Takwa  hav- 
mg  been  built  there  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance. Some  affirm  that  it  was  f dually  founded 
by  the  prophet.  A  deep  well  is  also  shown  in  the 
vicinity,  beside  which  Mahomet  reposed  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  and  into  which  he  dropped  his 
seal  ring.  It  is  believed  still  to  remain  there,  and 
has  given  sanctity  to  the  well,  the  waters  of  which 
ate  conducted  by  subterraneous  conduits  to  Me- 
dina. At  Koba  he  remained  four  days,  residing 
in  the  house  of  an  Awsite  named  Colthum  Ibn 
Hadem.  While  at  this  village  he  was  joined  by  a 
distinguished  chief,  IJoreida  Ibn  Hoseib,  with 
seventy  followers,  all  of  the  tribe  of  Saham.  These 
made  profession  of  faith  between  the  hands  of 
Mahomet. 

Another  renowned  proselyte  who  repaired  to 
the  prophet  at  this  village,  was  Salman  al  Parsi 
(or  the  Persian).  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  native 
of  a  small  place  near  Ispahan,  and  that,  on  pass- 
ing one  day  by  a  Christian  church,  he  was  so 
much  struck  by  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and 
the  solemnity  of  the  worshij),  that  he  fiecame  dis- 
gusted with  the  idolatrous  faith  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up.  He  afterward  wandered  about 
the  east,  from  city  to  city,  and  convent  to  convent, 
in  quest  of  a  religion,  until  an  ancient  monk,  full 
of  years  and  infirmities,  told  him  of  a  pro])het  who 
had  arisen  in  Arabia  to  restore  the  pure  faith  of 
Abraham. 

This  Salman  rose  to  power  in  after  years,  and 
was  re|)uted  by  the  unbelievers  of  Mecca  to  have 
assisted  Mahomet  in  compiling  his  doctrine.  This 
is  alluded  to  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Koran. 
"  Verily,  the  idolaters  say,  that  a  certain  man  as- 
sisted to  compose  the  Koran  ;  but  the  language 
of  this  man  is  Ajami  ^or  Persian),  and  the  Koran 
is  indited  in  the  pure  Arabian  tongue."* 

The  Moslems  of  Mecca,  who  had  taken  refuge 
some  time  before  in  Medina,  hearing  that  Ma- 
homet was  at  hand,  came  forth  to  meet  him  at 
Koba  ;  among  these  was  the  early  convert  Talha, 
and  Zobeir,  the  nephew  of  Cadijah.  These,  see- 
ing the  travel-stained  garments  of  Mahomet  and 
Abu  Uekcr  gave  them  white  mantles,  with  which 
to  make  their  entrance  into  Medina.  Numbers  of 
the  Ansarians,  or  auNiliaries,  of  Medina,  who  had 
made  their  compact  with  Mahomet  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  now  hastened  to  renew  their  vow  of 
fidelity. 

Learning  from  them  that  the  number  of  prose- 
lytes '"J  the  city  was  rapidly  augmenting,  and  that 
there  was  a  general  disposition  to  receive  him 
favorably,  he  appointed  Friday,  the  Moslem  sab- 
bath, the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  Rabi,  tor  his 
public  entrance. 

*  The  renowned  and  learned  Humphrey  Prideau.x, 
Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Dean  of  Norwich,  in  his  Life 
of  Mahomet,  confounds  this  Salman  the  Persian  with 
Abdallah  Ibn  Salam,  a  learned  Jew  ;  by  some  called 
Abdias  Ben  Salan  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  by 
others  Abdallah  Salen  ;  who  is  accused  by  Christian 
writers  of  assisting  Mahomet  in  fabricating  his  reve- 
lations. 


Accordingly  on  the  morning  of  that  day  he  a* 
sembled  all  nis  followers  to  prayer  ;  and  after  a 
sermon,  in  which  he  expounded  the  main  principles 
of  his  faith,  he  mounted  his  camel  Al  Kaswa,  and 
set  forth  for  that  city,  which  was  to  become  re- 
nowned in  after  ages  as  his  city  of  refuge. 

Boreida  Ibn  al  Hoseib,  with  his  seventy  horse- 
men of  the  tribe  of  Saham,  accompanied  him  as  a 
guard.  Some  of  the  disciples  took  turns  to  hold 
a  canopy  of  palm-leaves  over  his  head,  and  by  hia 
side  rode  Abu  Heker.  "Oh  apostle  of  God!" 
cried  lioreida,  "  thoushalt  not  enter  Medina  with- 
out a  standard  ;"  so  saying,  heunfolded  his  tur- 
ban, and  tying  one  end  of  it  to  the  point  of  his 
lance,  bore  it  aloft  before  the  prophet. 

The  city  of  Medina  was  fair  to  approach,  being 
extolled  for  beauty  of  situation,  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate, and  fertility  of  soil  ;  for  the  luxuriance  of 
its  palm-trees,  and  the  fragrance  of  its  shrubs  and 
flowers.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  city  a 
crowd  of  new  proselytes  to  the  faith  came  forth 
in  sun  and  dust  to  meet  the  cavalca  e.  Most  of 
them  had  never  seen  Mahomet,  and  paid  rever 
ence  to  Abu  Beker  through  mistake  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter put  aside  the  screen  of  palm-leaves,  and  point- 
ed out  the  real  object  of  homage,  who  was  greeted 
with  loud  acclamations. 

In  this  way  did  Mahomet,  so  recently  a  fugitive 
from  his  native  city,  with  a  price  upon  his  head, 
enter  Medina,  more  as  a  conqueror  in  triumph 
than  an  exile  seeking  an  asylum.  He  alighted  at 
the  house  of  a  Khazradite,  named  Abu  Ayub,  a 
devout  Moslem,  to  whom  moreover  he  was  dis- 
tantly related  ;  here  he  was  hospitably  received, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  basement  story. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  joined  by  the 
faithful  Ali,  who  had  tied  from  Mecca,  and  jour- 
neyed on  foot,  hiding  himself  in  the  day  and 
travelling  only  at  night,  lest  he  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Koreishites.  He  arrived  weary 
and  wayworn,  his  feet  bleeding  with  the  rough- 
ness of  the  journey. 

Within  a  few  days  more  came  Ayesha,  and  the 
rest  of  Abu  Ueker's  household,  together  with  the 
family  of  Mahomet,  conducted  by  his  faithful  freed- 
man  Zeid,  and  by  Abu  Beker's  servant  Abdallah. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  memorable  Hegira,  or 
"  Flight  of  the  prophet" — the  era  of  the  Arabian 
kalendar  from  which  time  is  calculated  by  all  true 
Moslems  :  it  corresponds  to  the  622d  year  of  the 
Christian  era. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

MOSLEMS  IN  MEDINA,  MOHADJERINS  AND  ANSA- 
RIANS — THE  PARTY  OF  ABDALLAH  IBN  OBBA 
AND  THE  HYPOCRITES — MAHOMEl'  BUILDS  A 
MOSQUE,  PREACHES,  .MAKES  CONVERTS  AMONG 
THE  CHRISTIANS — THE  JEWS  SLOW  TO  BELIEVE 
—BROTHERHOOD  ESTABLISHED  BETWEEN  FUGI- 
TIVES  AND   ALLIES. 

Mahomet  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  powertul  sect  in  Medina  ;  partly 
made  up  ol  those  of  his  disciples  who  had  ffed 
from  Mecca,  and  were  thence  called  Mohadjerins 
or  Fugitives,  and  partly  of  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  who  on  joining  the  faith  were  called  Ansa- 
rians or  Auxiliaries.  Most  of  these  latter  were  of 
the  powerful  tribes  ol  the  Awsites  and  Khazra- 
dites,  which,  though  descended  from  two  brothers, 
Al  Aws  and  Al  Khazraj,  had  for  a  hundred  and 
tw^ty  years  distracted  Medina  by  their  inveterato 
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and  mortal  feuds,  but  had  now  become  united  in 
the  bonds  of  faith.  Witii  such  of  these  trilies  as 
did  not  immediately  adopt  his  doctrines  he  made  a 
covenant. 

The  Kha/radites  were  very  much  under  the 
sway  of  a  prince  or  chief,  name(f  Alxlallah  Ibn 
Obba  ;  who,  it  is  said,  was  on  tiie  point  of  being 
made  i<ing,  when  the  arrival  of  Mahomet  and  the 
excitement  caused  by  his  doctrines  gave  the  popu- 
lar feeling  a  new  direction.  Abdallah  was  stately 
in  person,  of  a  graceful  demeanor,  and  ready  and 
elo(iuent  tongue  ;  he  professed  great  frienilship 
for  Mahomet,  and  with  several  companions  of  his 
own  type  and  ch.iracter,  used  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Moslems.  Mahomet  was  captivated 
at  tirst  by  their  jiersonal  appearance,  their  plausi- 
ble conversation,  and  their  apparent  tleference  ; 
but  he  found  in  the  end  that  Aodallah  was  jealous 
of  his  jjopularity  and  cherished  secret  animosity 
against  hmi,  and  that  his  companions  were  equally 
false  in  their  i)relen(lecl  friendship  ;  hence,  he 
stamped  them  with  tiie  name  of  "  The  Hypo- 
crites." Abdallah  Ibn  Obba  long  continued  his 
political  rival  in  Medina. 

Heiiig  now  enabletl  publicly  to  exercise  his  faith 
and  preach  his  doctrines,  Mahomet  proceeded  to 
erect  a  mosque.  The  place  chosen  w;is  a  grave- 
yard or  burying-grounil,  shaded  by  date-trees. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  guided  in  his  choice  by 
what  he  consitleretl  a  f.ivorable  omen  ;  his  camel 
having  knelt  opposite  to  this  ])lace  on  his  public 
entry  into  the  city.  The  dead  were  removed,  and 
the  trees  cut  down  to  make  way  for  the  intended 
edifice.  It  was  simple  in  form  and  structure, 
suited  to  the  unostentatious  religion  which  he  pro- 
fessed, and  to  the  scanty  and  precarious  means  of 
its  votaries.  The  walls  were  of  earth  and  brick  ; 
the  trunks  of  the  palm-trees  recently  felled,  serveil 
as  pillars  to  sujjport  the  roof,  which  was  framed 
ot  their  branches  and  thatched  with  their  leaves. 
It  was  about  a  hundred  ells  square,  and  had  three 
doors  ;  one  to  the  south,  where  tlie  Kebla  was 
afterward  established,  another  called  the  gate  ot 
Gabriel,  and  the  third  the  gate  of  Mercy.  A  part 
of  the  edifice,  called  Soffat,  was  assigned  as  a 
habitation  to  such  of  the  believers  .as  were  without 
a  home. 

Mahomet  assisted  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
construction  of  this  mosque.  With  all  his  fore- 
icnowledge,  he  little  thought  that  he  was  building 
his  own  tomb  and  monument ;  for  in  that  editice 
his  remains  are  deposited.  It  has  in  after  times 
been  repeatedly  enlarged  and  beautified,  but  still 
bears  the  name  Mesjed  al  Nebi  (the  Mosque  of  the 
Prophet),  from  having  been  founded  by  his  hands. 
He  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  in  what  manner 
his  followers  should  be  summoned  to  their  devo- 
tions ;  whether  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  as 
among  the  Jews,  or  by  lighting  tires  on  high 
places,  or  by  the  striking  of  timbrels.  While  in 
this  perplexity,  a  form  ot  words  to  be  cried  aloud 
was  suggested  by  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Zeid,  who 
doclared  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision. 
It  was  instantly  adopted  by  MaV  (met,  and  such  is 
given  as  the  origin  of  the  following  summons, 
which  is  to  this  day  heard  from  the  lofty  minarets 
throughout  the  East,  calling  the  Moslems  to  the 
place  of  worship  :  "  God  is  great  !  Ciod  is  great  ! 
There  is  no  God  but  God.  Mahomet  is  the  apos- 
tle ot  God.  Come  to  prayers  !  come  to  prayers  ! 
God  is  great  1  God  is  great  !  There  is  no  God  but 
God."  To  which  at  dawn  of  day  is  added  the  ex- 
hortation, "  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep  !  Prayer 
is  better  than  sleep  !" 

Everything  in  this  humble  mosque  was  at  first 


conducted  with  great  simplicity.  At  night  it  was 
lighted  up  by  splinters  of  the  date-tree  ;  and  it 
was  some  time  before  lamps  and  oil  were  intro- 
duced. The  i)rophet  stooil  on  the  ground  and 
preached,  leaning  with  his  back  against  the  trunic 
of  one  of  the  date-trees,  which  served  as  pillars. 
He  afterward  had  a  pulpit  or  tribune  erected,  to 
which  he  ascended  by  three  steps,  so  as  to  be  ele- 
vated above  the  congregation.  Tradition  asserts, 
that  when  he  first  ascended  this  nuljiit,  the  de- 
serted date-tree  uttered  a  groan  ;  wliereupon,  as  a 
consolation,  he  gave  it  tne  choice  either  to  be 
transplanted  to  a  garden  again  to  flourish,  or  to 
be  transferred  to  iiaradise,  there  to  yield  fruit,  in 
after  life,  to  true  believers,  The  date-tree  wisely 
chose  t'  ier,  and  was  subsequently  buried  be- 

neat'  iU-  l)ulpit,  there  to  await  its  blissful  resur- 
rect' jn. 

Mahomet  preached  and  prayed  in  the  pulpit, 
sometimes  sitting,  sometimes  standing  an(l  V'an- 
ing  on  a  staff.  His  ])rece()ts  as  yet  were  all 
peaceful  and  benignant,  inculcating  devotion  to 
God  and  humanity  to  man.  He  seems  to  have 
emulated  for  a  time  the  benignity  of  the  Christian 
faith.  "  He  who  is  not  affectionate  to  Gotl's  creat- 
ures, and  to  his  own  children,"  would  he  say, 
"  God  will  not  be  affectionate  to  him.  Every 
Moslem  who  clothes  the  naked  of  his  faith,  will 
be  clothed  by  Allah  in  the  green  robes  of  para- 
dise." 

In  one  of  his  traditional  sermons,  transmitted 
by  his  disciiiles,  is  the  following  apologue  on  the 
subject  of  charity  :  "  When  God  created  the  earth 
it  shook  and  trembled,  until  he  put  mountains 
upon  it,  to  make  it  firm.  Then  the  angels  asked, 
'  Oh,  God,  is  there  anything  of  thy  creation 
stronger  than  these  mountains  ? '  And  (iod  re- 
plied, '  Iron  is  stronger  than  the  mountains  ;  foi 
It  breaks  them."  '  And  is  there  anything  of  thy 
creation  stronger  than  iron  ?  '  '  Yes  ;  fire  is 
stronger  than  iron,  for  it  melts  it.'  '  Is  there  any- 
thing of  thy  creation  stronger  than  fire  .'' '  '  Yes  ; 
water,  for  it  tiuenches  fire.'  'Oh  Lord,  is  there 
anything  of  thy  creation  stronger  than  water  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  wind  ;  for  it  overcomes  water  and  puts  it  in 
motion."  'Oh,  our  Sustainer  !  is  there  anything 
of  thy  creation  stronger  than  wind  ?  '•  '  S'es,  a 
good  man  giving  alms  ;  if  he  give  with  his  right 
Hand  and  conceal  it  from  his  left,  he  overcomes 
all  things.'  " 

His  definition  of  charity  embraced  the  wide  cir- 
cle of  kindness.  Every  good  act,  he  would  say,  is 
charity.  Your  smiling  in  your  brother's  face  is 
charity  ;  an  exhortation  of  your  fellow  man  to  vir- 
tuous deeds  is  equal  to  alms-giving  ;  your  putting 
a  wanderer  in  the  right  road  is  charity  ;  your  as- 
sisting the  blind  is  charity  ;  your  removing  stones 
and  thorns  and  other  obstructions  from  the  road 
is  charity  ;  your  giving  water  to  the  thirsty  is 
charity. 

"  A  man's  true  wealth  hereafter  is  the  good  he 
does  in  this  world  to  his  fellow  man.  When  he 
dies,  people  will  say.  What  property  has  he  left 
behind  him  ?  But  the  angels,  who  examine  him 
in  the  grave,  will  ask,  '  What  good  deeds  hast 
thou  sent  before  thee  ? ' " 

"  Oh  prophet  !"  said  one  of  his  disciples,  "  my 
mother,  Omm-Sad,  is  dead  ;  what  is  the  best 
alms  I  can  send  for  the  good  of  her  soul  ?" 
"Water!"  replied  Mahomet,  bethinking  himself 
of  the  panting  heats  of  the  desert.  "  Dig  a  well 
for  her,  and  give  water  to  the  thirsty."  '1  ne  man 
digged  a  well  in  his  mother's  name,  and  said, 
"  Tliis  well  is  for  my  mother,  that  its  rewards  may 
reach  her  soul." 
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Charity  of  the  tongue  also,  that  most  important 
and  least  cultivated  of  charities,  was  likewise 
earnestly  inculcated  by  Mahomet.  Abu  Jaraiya, 
an  inhabitant  of  Hasrah,  coming  to  Medina,  and 
being  persuivded  ot  the  apostolical  office  of  Ma- 
homet, entreated  him  some  great  rule  of  conduct. 
"Speak  evil  ot  no  one,"  answered  the  prophet. 
"  From  that  lime,"  says  Abu  Jaraiya,  "  I  never 
did  abuse  any  one,  whether  freeman  or  slave." 

The  rules  of  Islamism  extended  to  the  court- 
esies of  life.  Make  a  salam  (or  salutrition"*  to  a 
house  on  entering  and  leaving  it.  Return  the 
salute  of  friends  and  actiuaint.inces,  and  way- 
farers on  the  road.  He  who  rides  must  be  the 
first  to  make  the  salute  to  him  who  walks  ;  he 
tvho  walks  to  him  who  is  sitting  ;  a  small  party  to 
a  large  jiarty,  and  the  young  to  the  old. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mahomet  at  Medina,  some  of 
the  Christians  of  the  city  promptly  enrolled  them- 
selves among  his  followers  ;  tney  were  probably 
of  those  sectarians  who  held  to  the  human  nature 
of  Christ,  and  founil  nothing  repugnant  in  Islam- 
ism ;  which  venerated  Christ  as  the  greatest 
among  the  prophets.  The  rest  of  the  Christians 
resident  there  showed  but  little  hostility  to  the 
new  faith,  considering  it  far  better  than  the  old 
idolatry.  Indeed,  the  schisms  and  bitter  dissen- 
sions among  the  Christians  of  the  East  had  im- 
paired their  orthodoxy,  weakened  their  zeal,  and 
disposed  them  easily  to  be  led  away  by  new  doc- 
trines. 

The  Jews,  of  which  there  were  rich  and  power- 
ful families  in  Medina  ami  its  vicinity,  showed  a 
less  favorable  disjiosition.  With  some  of  them 
Mahomet  made  covenants  of  peace,  and  trusted  to 
gain  them  in  time  to  accept  him  .is  their  promised 
Messiah  or  prophet.  Biassed,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, by  such  views,  he  had  modelled  many  of 
his  doctrines  on  the  dogmas  of  their  religion,  and 
observed  certain  of  their  fasts  and  ordinances. 
He  allowed  such  as  embraced  Islamism  to  con- 
tinue in  the  observance  of  their  Sabbath,  and  of 
several  of  the  Mosaic  laws  and  ceremonies.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  different  religions  of  the 
r.ast,  to  have  each  a  Kebla  or  sacred  point  tow- 
ard which  they  turned  their  faces  in  the  act  of 
adoration  ;  the  Sabeans  toward  the  north  star  ; 
the  I'ersian  fire-worshippers  toward  the  east,  the 

f)lace  of  the  rising  sun  ;  the  Jews  toward  their 
loly  city  ot  Jerusalem.  Hitherto  Mahomet  had 
prescribed  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  now,  out  of 
deference  to  the  Jews,  he  made  Jerusalem  the 
Kebla,  toward  which  all  Moslems  were  to  turn 
their  faces  when  in  prayer. 

While  new  converts  were  daily  made  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Medina,  sickness  and  discon- 
tent began  to  prevail  among  the  fugitives  from 
Mecca.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  the  cli- 
mate ;  many  suffered  from  fevers,  and  in  their 
sickness  and  debility  languished  after  the  home 
whence  they  were  exiled. 

To  give  them  a  new  home,  and  link  them 
closely  with  their  new  friends  and  allies,  Ma- 
homet established  a  brotherhood  between  tifty- 
four  of  them  and  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Medina.  Two  persons  thus  linked  together  were 
pledged  to  stand  by  each  other  in  weal  and  woe  ; 
It  was  a  tie,  which  knit  their  interests  more  close- 
ly even  than  that  of  kindred,  tor  they  were  to  be 
heirs  to  each  other  in  preference  to  blood  rela- 
tions. 

This  institution  was  one  of  expediency,  and 
lasted  only  until  the  new  comers  nad  taken  firm 
root  in  Medina  ;  extended  merely  to  those  of  the 
people  of  Mecca  who  had  fled  from  persecution  ; 


and  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  verse  of  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  Koran  ;  "  They  who  have 
believed  and  have  lied  their  country,  and  em- 
ployed their  substance  and  their  jiersons  in  fight- 
ing for  the  faith,  and  they  who  have  given  the 
prophet  a  refuge  among  them,  and  hiive  assisted 
nim,  these  shall  be  deemed  the  one  nearest  of  kin 
to  the  other." 

In  this  shrewd  but  simple  way  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  power  which  was  soon  to  at- 
tain stupendous  strength,  and  to  shake  the  might- 
iest empires  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MARRIAGE  OF  MAHOMET  WITH  AYE.SHA — OF  HIS 
DAUOHTER  FATIMA  WITH  ALI— THEIR  HOUSE- 
HOLD ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  family  relations  of  Mahomet  had  been 
much  broken  up  by  the  hostility  brought  upon 
him  by  his  religious  zeal.  His  daughter  Rokaia 
was  still  an  exile  with  her  husband,  Othman  Ibn 
Affan,  in  Abyssinia  ;  his  daughter  Zeinab  had  re- 
mained in  Mecca  with  her  husband,  Abul  Aass, 
who  was  a  stubborn  opposer  of  the  new  faith. 
The  family  with  Mahomet  in  Medina  consisted  of 
his  recently  wedded  wife  Sawila,  and  Fatima, 
and  Urn  Colthum,  daughters  of  his  late  wife  Ca- 
dijah.  He  had  a  heart  prone  to  affection,  and 
subject  to  female  influence,  but  he  had  never  en- 
tertained much  love  for  Sawda  ;  and  though  he 
always  treated  her  with  kindness,  he  felt  the  want 
of  some  one  to  supply  the  place  of  his  deceased 
wife  Cadjiah. 

"  Oh  Omar,"  said  he  one  day,  "  the  best  of 
man's  treasures  is  a  virtuous  woman,  who  acts  by 
God's  orders,  and  is  obedient  and  pleasing  to  her 
husband  :  he  regards  her  personal  and  mental 
beauties  with  delight  ;  when  he  orders  her  to  do 
anything  she  obeys  him  ;  and  when  he  is  absent 
she  guards  his  right  in  property  in  honor." 

He  now  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  betrothed 
spouse  Ayesha,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Abu 
IJeker.  Two  years  had  elapsed  since  they  were 
betrothed,  and  she  had  now  attained  her  ninth 
year  ;  an  infantine  age,  it  would  seem,  though 
the  female  form  is  wonderfully  precocious  in  the 
quickening  climates  of  the  East.  Their  nuptials 
took  place  a  few  months  after  their  arrival  in  Me- 
dina, and  were  celebrated  with  great  simplicity  ; 
the  wedding  supper  was  of  milk,  and  the  dov/ry 
of  the  bride  was  twelve  okk  of  silver. 

The  betrothing  of  Fatima,  his  youngest 
daughter,  with  his  loyal  disciple  Ali,  followed 
shortly  after,  and  their  marriage  at  a  somewhat 
later  period.  Fatima  was  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  of  great  beauty,  and  extolled 
by  Arabian  writers  as  one  of  the  four  perfect 
women  with  whom  Allah  has  deigned  to  bless  the 
earth.     The  age  of  Ali  was  about  twenty-two. 

Heaven  and  earth,  say  the  Moslem  writers, 
joined  in  paying  honor  to  these  happy  espousals. 
Medina  resounded  with  festivity,  and  blazed  with 
illuminations,  and  the  atmosphere  was  laden  with 
arom.atic  odors.  As  Mahomet,  on  the  nuptial 
night,  conducted  his  daughter  to  her  bridegroom, 
heaven  sent  down  a  celestial  pomp  to  attend  her  : 
on  her  right  hand  was  the  archangel  (labriel,  on 
her  left  was  Michael,  and  she  was  followed  by  a 
train  of  seventy  thousand  angels,  who  all  night 
kept  watch  round  the  mansion  of  the  youthful 
pair. 
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Such  are  the  vauntinf;  exagf^erations  with  which 
Moslem  writers  are  prone  to  overlay  every  event 
in  the  history  of  the  prophet,  and  destroy  the  real 
grandeur  ot  his  career,  which  consists  in  its  sim- 
plicity. A  more  reliable  account  states  that  the 
weddmg  feast  was  of  dates  and  olives  ;  that  the 
nuptial  couch  was  a  sheep-skin  ;  that  the  portion 
ot  the  i)ride  consisted  ot  two  skirts,  one  head-tire, 
two  silver  armlets,  one  leathern  pillow  stuffed 
with  palm-leaves,  one  heaker  or  drinking  cup, 
one  hand-mill,  two  larjje  jars  for  water,  and  one 
pitcher.  All  this  was  in  unison  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  Arab  housekeeping,  and  with  tlie  cir- 
cumstances ot  the  married  couple  ;  and  to  raise 
the  dowry  required  of  him,  Ali,  it  is  said,  had  to 
sell  several  camels  and  some  shirts  ot  mail. 

The  style  of  living  of  the  prophet  himself  was 
not  superior  to  that  of  his  disciple.  Ayesha, 
speaking  of  it  in  after  years,  observed  :  "  For  a 
whole  month  together  we  did  not  light  a  fire  to 
dress  victuals  ;  our  food  was  nothing  but  dates 
and  water,  unless  any  one  sent  us  meat.  The 
people  of  the  prophet's  household  never  got  wheat 
bread  two  successive  days." 

His  food,  in  general,  was  dates  and  barley- 
bread,  with  milk  and  honey.  He  swept  his 
chamber,  lit  his  fire,  mended  his  clothes,  and 
was,  in  fact,  his  own  servant.  For  each  of  his 
two  wives  he  provided  a  separate  house  adjoining 
the  mosque.  He  resided  with  them  by  turns,  but 
Ayesha  ever  remained  his  favorite. 

Mahomet  has  been  extolled  by  Moslem  writers 
for  the  chastity  of  his  early  life  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  with  all  the  plurality  of  wives  indulged 
in  by  the  Arabs,  and  which  he  permitted  himself 
in  subsequent  years,  and  with  all  that  constitu- 
tional fondness  which  he  evinced  for  the  sex,  he 
remained  single  in  his  devotion  to  Cadijah  to  her 
dying  day,  never  giving  her  a  rival  in  his  house 
nor  in  his  heart.  Kvcn  the  fresh  and  budding 
charms  of  Ayesha,  which  soon  assumed  such  em- 
pire over  him,  could  not  obliterate  the  deep  and 
mingled  feeling  ot  tenderness  and  gratitude  for 
his  early  benefactress.  Ayesha  was  piqued  one 
day  at  hearing  him  indulge  in  these  fond  recol- 
lections :  "Oh  apostle  of  (jod,"  demanded  the 
youthful  beauty,  "  was  not  Cadijah  stricken  in 
years  ?  Has  not  Allah  given  thee  a  better  wife  in 
her  stead  ?' ' 

"  Never  !"  exclaimed  Mahomet,  with  an  honest 
burst  of  feeling — "  never  did  (lod  give  me  a  better  ! 
When  I  was  poor,  she  enriched  me  ;  when  I  was 
pronounced  a  liar,  she  believed  in  me  ;  when  I 
was  opposed  by  all  the  world,  she  remained  true 
to  me  !  • 


*■ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  SWORD  ANNOUNCED  AS  THE  INSTRUMENT 
OF  FAITH — FIRST  FORAY  AGAINST  THE  KOREI- 
SHITES — SURPRISAL  OF  A   CARAVAN. 

We  come  now  to  an  important  era  in  the  career 
of  Mahomet.  Hitherto  he  had  relied  on  argu- 
ment and  persuasion  to  make  proselytes,  enjoin- 
ing the  same  on  his  disciples.  His  exhortations 
to  them  to  bear  with  pcitience  and  long-suffering 
the  violence  of  their  enemies,  almost  emulated 
the  meek  precept  of  our  Saviour,  "  if  they  smite 
thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to  them  the  other  also." 
He  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  he  completely 
diverged  from  the  celestial  spirit  ot  the  Christian 
doctnnes,  and  stamped  his  religion  with  the  alloy 
of  fallible  mortality.     His  human  nature  was  not 


capable  of  maintaining  the  sublime  forbearance 
he  had  hitherto  inculcated.  Thirteen  years  of 
meek  endurance  had  been  rewarded  by  nothing 
but  aggravated  injury  and  insult.  His  greatest 
persecutors  had  been  those  of  his  own  tribe,  the 
koreishites,  especially  those  of  the  rival  line  of 
Abd  Stiiems,  whose  vindictive  chief,  Abu  .Sofian, 
had  now  the  sway  of  Mecca.  Ily  their  virulent 
hostility  his  fortunes  had  been  blasted  ;  his  family 
degraded,  impoverished,  and  dispersed,  and  he 
himself  driven  into  exile.  All  this  he  might  have 
continued  to  bear  with  involuntary  meekness,  had 
not  the  means  of  retaliation  unexpectedly  sprung 
up  within  his  reach.  He  had  come  to  Medina  a 
fugitive  seeking  an  asylum,  and  cr.iving  merely  a 
(|uiet  home.  In  a  little  while,  and  probably  to 
his  own  surprise,  he  found  .-m  army  at  his  com- 
mand :  for  among  the  many  cDiuerls  daily  made 
in  Medina,  the  tugitives  tlockiiig  to  him  from 
Mecca,  and  proselytes  from  the  tribes  of  the  des- 
ert, were  men  of  resolute  spirit,  skilletl  in  the  use 
of  arms,  and  fond  of  partisan  warfare,  iluman 
passions  and  mortal  resentments  were  awakened 
by  this  sudden  accession  of  |)ower.  They  mingled 
with  that  zeal  for  religious  reform,  which  was  still 
his  predominant  motive.  In  the  exaltations  of 
his  enthusiastic  s|)irit  he  endeavored  to  persuade 
himself,  and  perha|)s  did  so  effectually,  that  the 
power  thus  placed  within  his  reach  was  intended 
as  a  means  of  effecting  his  great  purpose,  and 
that  he  was  c.illed  ujjon  by  divine  command  to 
use  it.  Such  at  least  is  the  purport  of  the  mem- 
orable manifesto  which  he  issued  at  this  epoch, 
and  which  changed  the  whole  tone  and  fortunes  of 
his  faith. 

"  Different  prophets,"  said  he,  "  have  been 
sent  by  God  to  illustrate  his  different  attributes  : 
Moses  his  clemency  and  providence  ;  Solomon 
his  wisdom,  majesty,  and  glory  ;  Jesus  Christ  his 
righteousness,  omniscience,  and  power  — his 
righteousness  by  purity  of  conduct ;  nis  omnisci- 
ence by  the  knowledge  he  displayed  ot  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts ;  his  |)ower  by  the  miracles  he 
wrought.  None  of  these  attributes,  however,  have 
been  sufficient  to  enforce  conviction,  and  even 
the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Jesus  have  been  treat- 
ed with  unbelief.  I,  therefore,  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  am  sent  with  the  sword  !  Let  those 
who  promulgate  my  faith  enter  into  no  argument 
nor  discussion,  but  slay  all  who  refuse  obedience 
to  the  law.  Whoever  fights  for  the  true  faith, 
whether  he  fall  or  conquer,  will  assuredly  receive 
a  glorious  reward." 

"  The  sword,"  added  he,  *'  is  the  key  of  heaven 
and  hell  ;  all  who  draw  it  in  the  cause  of  the  faith 
will  be  rewarded  with  temporal  advantages ; 
every  drop  shed  of  their  blood,  every  peril  and 
harclship  endured  by  them,  will  be  registered  on 
high  as  more  meritorious  than  even  fasting  or 
praying.  If  they  fall  in  battle  their  sins  will  at 
once  be  blotted  out,  and  they  will  be  transported 
to  paradise,  there  to  revel  in  eternal  pleasures  in 
the  arms  of  black-eyed  houris." 

Predestination  was  brought  to  aid  these  bellig- 
erent doctrines.  Every  event,  according  to  the 
Koran,  was  predestined  from  eternity,  and  could 
not  be  avoided.  No  man  could  die  sooner  or 
later  than  his  allotted  hour,  and  when  it  arrived 
it  would  be  the  same,  whether  the  angel  of  death 
should  find  him  in  the  quiet  of  his  bed,  or  amid 
the  storm  of  battle. 

Such  were  the  doctrines  and  revelations  which 
converted  Islamism  of  a  sudden  from  a  religion  of 
meekness  and  philanthropy,  to  one  of  violence 
and  the  sword.     They  were  peculiarly  acceptable 
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to  the  Arabs,  harmonizing  with  their  habits,  and 
encouraging  their  predatory  propensities.  Vir- 
tually pirates  of  the  desert,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that,  after  this  open  promulgation  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Sword,  they  should  flock  in 
crowds  to  the  standard  of  the  prophet.  Still  no 
violence  was  authorized  by  Mahomet  against  those 
who  should  persist  in  unbelief,  provided  they 
should  readily  submit  to  his  temporal  sway,  and 
agree  to  pay  tribute  ;  and  here  we  see  the  first 
indication  ot  worldly  ambition  and  a  desire  for 
temporal  dominion  dawning  upon  his  mind.  Still 
it  will  be  found  that  the  tribute  thus  exacted  was 
subsidiary  to  his  ruling  passion,  and  mainly  ex- 
pended by  him  in  the  extension  of  the  faith. 

The  first  warlike  enterprises  of  Mahomet  betray 
the  lurking  resentment  we  have  noted.  They 
were  directed  against  the  caravans  of  Mecca,  be- 
longing to  his  implacable  enemies  the  Koreishites. 
The  three  first  were  headed  by  Mahomet  in  per- 
son, but  without  any  material  result.  The  fourth 
was  confided  to  a  Moslem,  named  Abdallah  Ibn 
Jasch  ;  who  was  sent  out  with  eight  or  ten  reso- 
lute followers  on  the  road  toward  South  Arabia. 
As  it  was  now  the  holy  month  of  Radjab,  sacred 
from  violence  and  rapine,  Abdallah  had  sealed 
orders,  not  to  be  opened  until  the  third  day. 
These  orders  were  vaguely  yet  significantly  word- 
ed. Abdallah  was  to  repair  to  the  valley  of 
Naklah,  between  Mecca  and  Tayef  (the  same  in 
which  Mahomet  had  the  revelation  of  the  Genii), 
where  he  was  to  watch  tor  an  expected  caravan  of 
the  Koreishites.  "  Perhaps,"  added  the  letter  of 
instructions  shrewdly — "  perhaps  thou  mayest  be 
able  to  bring  us  some  tidings  of  it." 

Abdallah  understood  the  true  meaning  of  the 
letter,  and  acted  up  to  it.  Arriving  in  the  valley 
of  Naklah,  he  descried  the  caravan,  consisting  of 
several  camels  laden  with  merchandise,  and  con- 
ducted by  iour  men.  Following  it  at  a  distance, 
he  sent  one  of  his  men,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim,  to 
overtake  it.  From  the  words  ot  the  latter  the  Kore- 
ishites supposed  his  companions  to  be  like  himself, 
pilgrims  bound  to  Mecca.  Besides,  it  was  the 
month  of  Radjab,  when  the  desert  might  be  trav- 
elled in  security.  Scarce  had  they  come  to  a 
halt,  however,  when  Abdallah  and  his  comrades 
fell  on  them,  killed  one,  i^nd  took  two  prisoners  ; 
the  fourth  escaped.  The  victors  then  returned  to 
Medina  with  their  prisoners  and  booty. 

All  Medina  was  scandalized  at  this  breach  of 
the  holy  month.  Mahomet,  finding  that  he  had 
ventured  too  far,  pretended  to  be  angry  with  Ab- 
dallah, and  refused  to  take  the  share  oi  the  booty 
offered  to  him.  Confiding  in  the  vagueness  of  his 
instructions,  he  insisted  that  he  had  not  com- 
manded Abdallah  to  shed  blood,  or  commit  any 
violence  during  tiie  holy  month. 

The  clamor  still  continuing,  and  being  echoed 
by  the  Koreishites  ol  Mecca,  produced  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  Koran  : 

"  They  will  ask  thee  concerning  the  sacred 
month,  whether  they  may  make  war  therein.  An- 
swer :  To  war  therein  is  grievous  ;  but  to  deny 
God,  to  bar  the  path  of  God  against  his  people,  to 
drive  true  believers  from  his  holy  temple,  and  to 
worship  idols,  are  sins  far  more  grievous  than  to 
kill  in  the  holy  months." 

Having  thus  proclaimed  divine  sanction  tor  the 
deed,  Mahomet  no  longer  hesitated  to  take  his 
share  of  the  booty.  He  delivered  one  of  the  pris- 
oners on  ransom  ;  the  other  embraced  Islamism. 

The  above  passage  of  the  Koran,  however  sat- 
isfactory it  may  have  been  to  (ievout  Moslems, 
will  scarcely  serve  to  exculpate  their  prophet  in  the 


eyes  of  the  profane.  The  expedition  of  Abdallah 
Ibn  Jasch  was  a  sad  practical  illustration  of  the 
new  religion  of  the  sword.  It  contemplated  not 
merely  an  act  of  plunder  and  revenge,  a  venial 
act  in  the  eyes  of  Arabs,  and  justified  by  the  new 
doctrines  by  being  exercised  against  the  enemies 
of  the  faith,  but  an  outrage  also  on  the  holy 
month,  that  period  sacred  from  time  immemorial 
against  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  which  Ma- 
homet himself  professed  to  hold  in  reverence. 
The  craft  and  secrecy  also  with  which  the  whole 
was  devised  and  conducted,  the  sealed  letter  of 
instructions  to  Abdallah,  to  be  opened  only  at  the 
end  of  three  days,  at  the  scene  of  projected  out- 
rage, and  couched  in  language  vague,  equivocal, 
yet  sufficiently  significant  to  the  agent— all  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  conduct  of  Mahomet  in 
the  earl'er  part  of  his  career,  when  he  dared 
openly  to  pursue  the  path  of  duty,  "  though  the 
sun  should  be  arrayed  against  him  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  moon  on  the  left  ;"  all  showed  that 
he  was  conscious  of  the  turpitude  of  the  act  he 
was  authorizing.  His  disavowal  of  the  violence 
committed  by  Abdallah,  yet  his  bringing  the 
Koran  to  his  aid  to  enable  him  to  profit  by  it  with 
impunity,  give  still  darker  shades  to  this  transac- 
tion ;  which  altogether  shows  how  immediately 
and  widely  he  went  wrong  the  moment  he  de- 
parted frorn  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  he  at  first  endeavored  to  emulate.  World- 
ly passions  and  worldly  interests  were  fast  getting 
the  ascendency  over  that  religious  enthusiasm 
which  first  inspired  him.  As  has  well  been  ob- 
served, "  the  first  drop  of  blood  shed  in  his  name 
in  the  Holy  Week  displayed  him  a  man  in  whom 
the  slime  of  earth  had  quenched  the  holy  flame  oi 
prophecy." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BEDER. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Hegira  Mahomet 
received  intelligence  that  his  arch  foe,  AbuSofian, 
with  a  troop  of  thirty  horsemen,  was  conducting 
back  to  Mecca  a  caravan  of  a  thousand  camels, 
laden  with  the  merchandise  of  Syria.  Their  route 
lay  through  the  country  of  Medina,  between  the 
range  ot  mountains  and  the  sea.  Mahomet  de- 
termined to  intercept  them.  About  the  mirhile 
of  the  month  Ramadhan,  therefore,  he  sallied  forth 
with  three  hundred  and  fourteen  men,  ol  whom 
eighty-three  were  Mchadjerins,  or  exiles  from 
Mecca  ;  sixty-one  Awsites.  and  a  hundred  and 
seventy  Khazradites.  Each  troop  had  its  own 
banner.  There  were  but  two  horses  in  this  little 
army,*  but  there  were  seventy  fleet  camels,  which 
the  troop  mounted  by  turns,  io  as  to  make  a  rapid 
march  without  much  fatigue. 

Othman  Ibn  Affan,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet, 
was  now  returned  with  his  wife  Rokaia  from  their 
exile  in  Abyssinia,  and  would  have  joined  the  en- 
terprise, but  his  wife  was  ill  almost  unto  death, 

*  "  The  Arabs  of  the  desert  **  says  Burckhardt, 
"  are  not  rich  in  horses.  Amons'  Che  great  tribes  on 
the  Red  Sea,  between  Akaba  anO  Wecca,  and  to  the 
south  and  south-east  of  Mecca,  as  far  as  Yemen, 
horses  are  very  scarce,  especially  q\Mcng  those  of  the 
mountainous  districts.  The  settlco  i.-'habitants  of 
Hedjaz  and  Yemen  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing horses.  The  tribes  most  rich  ir.  hcsos  are  those 
who  dwell  in  the  comparatively  fertile  plains  of  Meso> 
pocamia,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Euphrates,  and  on 
the  Syrian  plains." — Burckhardt,  ii.  50. 
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so  that  he  was  obliged  i  sluctantly  to  remain  in 
Medina. 

Mahomet  for  a  while  tooi<  the  main  road  to 
Mecca,  then  leavinjj  it  to  the  left,  turned  toward 
the  Red  Sea  and  entered  a  fertile  valley,  watered 
by  the  brook  Hetler.  Here  he  laid  in  wait  near  a 
ford,  over  which  the  caravans  were  accustomed 
to  p;iss.  He  caused  his  men  to  dig  a  deep  trench, 
ami  to  divert  the  water  therein,  so  that  they  might 
resort  thither  to  slake  their  thirst,  out  of  reach  of 
the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time  Abu  Sofian,  having  received 
early  intelligence  that  Mahomet  had  sallied  forth 
to  waylay  him  with  a  superior  force,  dispatched  a 
messenger  named  Omair,  on  a  fleet  dror.edary, 
to  summon  instant  relief  from  Mecca.  The  mes- 
senger arri\ed  at  the  Caaba  haggard  and  breath- 
less. Abu  Jahl  mounted  the  roof  and  sounded 
the  alarm.  All  Mecca  was  in  confusion  and  con- 
sternation. Henda,  the  wife  of  Abu  Sofian,  a 
woman  of  a  fierce  and  intrepid  nature,  called 
upon  her  father  Otha,  her  brother  Al  Walid,  her 
uncle  Shaiba,  and  all  the  warriors  of  her  kindred, 
to  arm  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of  her  husband. 
The  brothers,  too,  of  the  Koreishite  slain  by  Ab- 
dallah  Ibn  Jasch,  in  the  valley  of  Naklah,  seized 
their  wea])ons  to  avenge  his  death.  Motives  of 
interest  were  mingled  with  eagerness  for  ven- 
geance, for  most  of  the  Koreishites  had  property 
embarked  in  the  caravan.  In  a  little  while  a  force 
of  one  hundred  horse  and  seven  hundred  camels 
hurried  forward  on  the  road  toward  Syria.  It 
was  led  by  Abu  jahl,  now  threescore  and  ten 
years  of  age,  a  veteran  warrior  of  the  desert,  who 
still  retained  the  fire  and  almost  the  vigor  and  ac- 
tivity of  youth,  combined  with  the  rancor  of  old 
age. 

While  Abu  Jahl,  with  his  forces,  was  hurrying 
on  in  one  tlirection,  Abu  Sofian  was  approaching 
in  another.  On  arriving  at  the  region  of  danger, 
he  jireceded  his  caravan  a  considerable  distance, 
carefully  regarding  every  track  and  footprint.  At 
length  he  came  upon  the  track  of  the  little  army 
of  .Mahomet.  He  knew  it  from  the  size  of  the 
kernels  of  the  dates,  which  the  troops  had  thrown 
by  the  wayside  as  they  marched — those  of  Medina 
being  remarkable  for  their  smallness.  On  such 
minute  signs  do  the  Arabs  depend  in  tracking 
their  foes  through  the  deserts. 

Observing  the  course  Mahomet  had  taken,  Abu 
Sofian  changed  his  route,  and  passed  along  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea  until  he  considered  himself 
out  of  danger.  He  then  sent  another  messenger 
to  meet  any  Koreishites  that  might  have  sallied 
forth,  and  to  let  them  know  thai  the  caravan 
was  safe,  and  ihey  might  return  to  Mecca. 

Tjie  messenger  met  the  Koreishites  when  in  full 
march.  On  hearing  that  the  caiavan  was  safe, 
they  came  to  a  halt  and  hel,!  council.  Some  were 
for  pushing  forward  and  inflicting  a  signal  pun- 
ishment on  Mahomet  and  his  followers  ;  others 
were  for  turning  back.  In  this  dilemma  they 
sent  a  scout  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  He 
brought  back  word  that  they  were  about  three 
hundrefl  strong  ;  this  increased  the  desire  of  tiiose 
who  were  for  battle.  Others  remonstrated. 
"  Consider,"  said  they,  "  these  are  men  who  have 
nothing  to  lose  ;  they  have  nothing  but  their 
swords  ;  not  one  of  them  will  fall  without  slaying 
his  man.  IJesides,  we  have  relatives  among  them  ; 
if  we  conquer,  we  will  not  be  able  to  look  each 
other  in  the  face,  having  slain  each  other's  rela- 
tives." These  words  were  producing  their  effect, 
but  the  brothers  of  the  Koreishite  who  had  been 
slain  in  the  valley  of  Naklah  were  instigated  by 


Abu  Jahl  to  cry  for  revenge.  That  fiery  old  Arab 
seconded  their  appeal,  "  Forward  !"  cried  he  ; 
"  let  us  get  water  from  the  brook  Beder  for  the 
feast  with  which  we  shall  make  merry  over  the 
escape  of  our  caravan."  The  main  body  of  the 
troops,  therefore,  elevated  their  standards  and 
resumed  their  march,  though  a  considerable  num- 
ber turned  back  to  Mecca. 

The  scouts  of  Mahomet  brought  him  notice  of 
the  approach  of  this  force.  The  hearts  of  some 
of  his  followers  failed  them  ;  they  had  come  forth 
in  the  e.xpectation  of  little  fighting  and  much 
plunder,  and  were  dismayed  at  the  thoughts  of 
such  an  overwhelming  host ;  but  Mahomet  bade 
them  be  of  good  cheer,  for  Allah  had  promised 
him  an  easy  victory. 

The  Moslems  posted  themselves  on  a  rising 
ground,  with  water  at  the  foofof  it.  A  hut,  or 
shelter  of  the  branches  of  trees,  had  been  has- 
tily erected  on  the  summit  for  Mahomet,  and  a 
dromedary  stood  before  it,  on  which  he  might  fly 
to  Medina  in  case  of  defeat. 

The  vanguard  of  the  enemy  entered  the  valley 
panting  witn  thirst,  and  hastened  to  the  stream  for 
drink  ;  but  Hamza,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet,  set 
upbn  them  with  a  number  of  his  men,  and  slew 
the  leader  with  his  own  hand.  Only  one  of  the 
vanguard  escaped,  who  was  afterward  converted 
to  the  faith. 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy  now  approached 
with  sound  of  trumpet.  Three  Koreishite  war- 
riors advancing  in  front,  defied  the  bravest  of  the 
Moslems  to  equal  combat.  Two  of  these  chal- 
lengers were  Oth.-?,  the  father-in-law  of  Abu 
Sohan,  and  Al  Walid,  his  brother-in-law.  The 
third  challenger  was  Shaiba,  the  brother  of  Otha. 
These  it  will  be  recollected  had  been  instigated 
to  sally  forth  from  Mecca,  by  Henda,  the  wife  of 
Abu  Sofian.  They  were  all  men  of  rank  in  their 
tribe. 

Three  warriors  of  Medina  stepped  forward  and 
accepted  their  challenge  ;  but  they  cried,  "  No  ! 
Let  the  renegades  of  our  own  city  of  Mecca  ad- 
vance, if  they  dare."  Upon  this  Hamza  and  All, 
the  uncle  and  cousin  of  Mahomet,  and  Obeidah 
Ibn  al  Hareth,  undertook  the  fight.  After  a  fierce 
and  obstinate  contest,  Hamza  and  .^li  each  slew 
his  antagonist.  They  then  went  to  the  aid  of  Obe- 
idah, who  was  severely  wounded  and  nearly  over- 
come by  Otha.  They  slew  the  Koreishite  and  bore 
away  their  associate,  but  he  presently  died  of  his 
wounds. 

The  battle  now  became  general.  The  Mos- 
lems, aware  of  the  inferiority  of  their  number,  at 
first  merely  stood  on  the  defensive,  maintaining 
their  position  on  the  rising  ground,  and  galling 
the  enemy  with  flights  of  arrows  whenever  they 
sougiit  to  slake  their  intolerable  thir;;t  at  the 
stream  below.  Mahomet  remained  in  his  hut  on 
the  hill,  accompanied  by  Abu  Heker,  and  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  prayer.  In  the  course  of  the 
battle  he  had  a  paroxysm,  or  fell  into  a  kind  of 
trance.  Coming  to  himself,  he  declared  that 
God  in  a  vision  had  promised  him  the  victory. 
Rushing  out  of  the  hut,  he  caught  up  a  handful 
of  dust  and  cast  it  into  the  air  toward  the  Koreish- 
ites, exclaiming,  "  May  confusion  light  upon  their 
laces."  Then  ordering  his  followers  to  charge 
down  upon  the  enemy  :  "  Fight,  and  fear  not," 
cried  he  ;  "  the  gates  of  paradise  are  under  the 
shade  of  swords.  He  will  assuredly  find  instant 
admission  who  falls  fighting  for  the  faith." 

In  the  shock  of  battle  which  ensued,  Abu  Jahl, 
who  was  urging  his  horse  into  the  thickest  of  the 
conflict,  received  a  blow  of  a  scimetar  in  the  thigb 
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which  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Abdallah  Ibn 
Masoud  put  his  foot  upon  his  breast,  and  while 
the  nery  veteran  was  still  uttering  imprecations 
and  curses  on  Mahomet,  severed  his  head  from 
his  body. 

The  Koreishites  now  gave  way  and  fled.  Sev- 
enty remained  dead  on  the  field,  and  nearly  the 
same  number  were  taken  prisoners.  Fourteen 
Moslems  were  slain,  whose  names  remain  on  rec- 
ord as  martyrs  to  the  faith. 

This  signal  victory  was  easily  to  be  accounted 
for  on  natural  principles  ;  the  Moslems  being 
fresh  and  unwearied,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  a  rising  ground,  and  a  supply  of  water  ;  while 
the  Koreishites  were  fatiguecl  by  a  hasty  march, 
parched  with  thirst,  and  diminished  in  force,  by 
the  loss  of  numbers  who  had  turned  back  to 
Mecca.  Moslem  writers,  however,  attribute  this 
early  triumph  of  the  faith  to  supernatural  agency. 
When  Mahomet  scattered  dust  in  the  air,  say 
they,  three  thousand  angelic  warriors  in  white 
and  yeilow  turbans,  and  long  dazzling  robes,  and 
mounted  on  black  and  white  steads,  came  rush- 
ing like  a  blast,  and  swept  the  Koreishites  before 
them.  Nor  is  this  affirmed  on  Moslem  testimony 
alone,  but  given  on  the  word  of  an  idolater,  a 
peasant  who  was  attending  sheep  on  an  adjacent 
hill.  "  I  was  with  a  companion,  my  cousin," 
said  the  peasant,  "  upon  the  fold  of  the  moun- 
tain, watching  the  conflict,  and  waiting  to  join 
with  the  conquerors  and  share  the  spoil.  Sud- 
denly we  beheld  a  great  cloud  sailing  toward  us, 
and  within  it  were  the  neighing  of  steeds  and 
braying  of  trumpets.  As  it  approached,  squad- 
rons of  angels  sallied  forth,  and  we  heard  the  ter- 
rific voice  of  the  archangel  as  he  urged  his  mare 
Haizum  '  Speed  !  speed  !  oh  Haizum  ! '  At 
which  i\\.  sound  the  heart  of  my  companion 
burst  Vii''-.  M    and  he  died  on  the  spot ;  and  I 

had  wp'i   '  ,     .iv  red  his  fate."* 

When  I.  ict  was  over,  Abdallah  Ibn  Ma- 

joud  brought  the  head  of  Abu  Jahl  to  Mahomet, 
who  eyed  the  grisly  trophy  with  exultation,  ex- 
claiming, "  This  man  was  the  Pharaoh  of  our 
nation."  The  true  name  of  this  veteran  warrior 
was  Amru  Ibn  Hasham.  The  Koreishites  had 
given  him  the  name  of  Abu  'Ihoem,  or  Father  of 
Wisdom,  on  account  of  his  sagacity.  The  Mos- 
lems had  changed  it  to  Abu  Jahl,  Father  of  Folly. 
The  latter  appellation  has  adhered  to  him  in  his- 
tory, and  he  is  never  mentioned  by  true  believers 
without  the  ejaculation,  "  May  he  be  accursed  of 
God  !" 

The  Moslems  who  had  fallen  in  battle  were 
honorably  interred  ;  as  to  the  bodies  of  the  Ko- 
reishites, they  were  contemptuously  thrown  into  a 
pit  which  had  been  digged  for  them.  The  ques- 
tion was  how  to  dispose  of  the  prisoners.  Omar 
was  tor  striking  off  their  heads  ;  but  Abu  Beker 

*  This  miraculous  aid  is  lepeatedly  mentioned  in 
Ihe  Koran,  f.^^'.  : 

"  God  had  already  given  you  the  victory  at  Beder, 
when  ye  were  inferior  in  number.  When  thou  saidst 
I  unto  the  faithful,  Is  it  not  enough  for  you  that  your 
I  Lord  should  assist  you  with  three  thousand  angels,  sent 
down  from  heaven  ?  Vetily,  if  ye  persevere,  and  (ear 
God,  and  your  enemies  come  upon  you  suddenly, 
your  Lord  will  assist  you  with  five  thousand  angels, 
I  distinguished  by  their  horses  and  attire. 

•  *•••** 

"  O  true  believers,  ye  slew  not  those  who  were 
Islain  at  Beder  yourselves,  but  God  slew  them. 
J  Neither  didst  thou,  O  Mahomet,  cast  the  gravel  into 
|th-'!ir  eyes,  when  thou  didst  seem  to  cast  it ;  but  God 
Icistlt." — Sale's  JCoran,  chap.  iiL 


advised  that  they  should  be  given  up  on  ransom. 
Mahomet  observed  that  Omar  was  like  Noah,  who 
prayed  for  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  bythe  del- 
uge ;  but  Abu  Beker  was  like  Abraham',  who  in- 
terceded for  the  guilty.  He  decided  on  the  side 
of  mercy.  But  two  of  the  prisoners  were  put  to 
death  ;  one,  named  Nadhar,  for  having  ridiculed 
the  Koran  as  a  collection  of  Persian  tales  and 
fables  ;  the  other,  named  Okba,  for  the  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  Mahomet  v/hen  he  first  preached 
in  the  Caaba,  and  when  he  was  rescued  by  Al)u 
Beker.  Several  of  the  prisoners  who  were  poor 
were  liberated  on  merely  making  oath  never  again 
to  take  up  arms  against  Mahomei  or  his  followers. 
The  rest  were  detained  until  ransoms  should  be 
sent  by  their  friends. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  prisoners 
was  Al"  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet.  He  had 
been  captured  by  Abu  Yaser,  a  man  of  small  stat- 
ure. As  the  bystanders  scoffed  at  the  disparity 
of  size,  Al  Abbas  pretended  that  he  really  had 
surrendered  to  a  horseman  of  gigantic  size, 
mounted  on  a  steed  the  like  of  which  he  had  never 
seen  before.  Abu  Yaser  would  have  steadily 
maintained  the  truth  of  his  capture,  but  Mahomet, 
willing  to  spare  the  humiliation  of  his  uncle,  in- 
timated that  the  captor  had  been  aided  by  the 
angel  Gabriel. 

Al  Abbas  would  have     excused  himself  from 

Kaying  ransom,  alleging  that  he  was  a  Moslem  in 
eart,  and  had  only  taken  part  in  the  battle  on 
compulsion  ;  but  his  excuse  -lid  not  avail.  It  is 
thought  by  many  that  lie  really  had  a  secret  un- 
derstanding with  his  nephew,  and  was  employed 
by  him  as  a  spy  in  Mecca,  both  before  and  alter 
the  battle  of  Beder. 

Another  prisoner  of  great  importance  to  Mahom- 
et was  Abul  Aass,  the  husband  of  his  daughter 
Zeinab.  The  prophet  would  fain  have  drawn  his 
son-in-law  to  him  and  enrolled,  him  among  his 
disciples,  but  Abul  Aass  remained  stubborn  in 
unbelief.  Mahomet  then  offered  to  set  him  at 
liberty  on  condition  of  his  returning  to  him  his 
daughter.  To  this  the  infidel  agreed,  and  Zeid, 
the  faithful  freedman  of  the  prophet,  was  sent 
with  several  companions  to  Mecca,  to  bring  Zeinab 
to  Medina ;  in  the  mean  time  her  husband,  Abul 
Aass,  remained  a  hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
compact, 

Before  the  army  returned  to  Medina  there  was 
a  division  of  the  spoil  ;  for,  though  the  caravan  of 
Abu  Sofian  had  escaped,  yet  considerable  booty 
of  weapons  and  camels  had  been  taken  in  the 
battle,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  would  accrue 
from  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners  On  this  occa- 
sion Mahomet  ordered  that  the  whole  should  be 
equally  divided  among  all  the  Moslems  engaged 
in  the  enterprise  ;  and  though  it  was  a  long-es- 
tablished custom  among  the  Arabs  to  give  a 
fourth  part  of  the  booty  to  the  chief,  yet  he  con- 
tented himself  with  the  same  share  as  the  rest. 
Ainong  the  spoil  which  fell  to  his  lot  was  a  fa- 
mous sword  of  admirable  temper,  called  Dhul 
Fakar,  or  the  Fiercer.  He  ever  afterward  bore 
it  when  in  battle  ;  and  his  son-in-law,  Ali,  inher- 
ited it  at  his  death. 

This  equal  distribution  of  the  booty  caused  great 
murmurs  among  the  troops.  Those  who  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  and  had  been  most 
active  in  taking  the  spoil,  complained  that  they 
had  to  share  alike  with  those  who  had  stood  aloof 
from  the  affray,  and  with  the  old  men  who  had  re- 
mained to  guard  the  camp.  The  dispute,  ob- 
serves Sale,  resembles  that  of  the  soldiers  ol 
David  in  relation  to  spoils  taken  from  the  Amalek<- 
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Jtes  ;  those  who  had  been  in  the  action  insisting 
that  the);^  who  tarried  by  the  stuff  should  have  no 
share  ot'the  spoil.  The  decision  was  tiie  same — 
that  they  should  share  alike  (i  Samuel  30  :  21-25). 
Mahomet,  from  his  knowledge  of  Bible  history, 
may  have  been  guided  by  this  decision.  Tlie 
division  of  the  spoils  was  an  important  point  to 
settle,  tor  a  leader  about  to  enter  on  a  career  of 
predatory  warfare.  Fortunately,  he  had  a  timely 
revelation  shortly  after  his  return  to  Mecca,  regu- 
lating for  the  future  the  division  of  all  booty 
gained  in  fighting  for  the  faith. 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  the  famous  battle  of 
Beclcr,  the  first  victory  of  the  Saracens  under  the 
standard  of  Mahomet ;  inconsiderable,  perhaps,  in 
itself,  but  stupendous  in  its  results  ;  being  the 
commencement  of  a  career  of  victories  which 
changed  the  destinies  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

DEATH  OF  THE  PROPHET'S  DAUGHTER  ROKAIA — 
RESTORATION  OK  HIS  DAUGHTER  ZEINAH— EF- 
FECT OF  THE  PROPHF.r'S  MALEDICTION  ON  ABU 
LAHAB  AND  HIS  FAMILY — FRANTIC  RAGE  OF 
HENDA,  THE  WIFE  OF  ABU  SOFIAN — MAHOMET 
NARROWLY  ESCAPES  ASSASSINATION— EMBASSY 
OF  THE  KOREISHITES— THE  KING  OF  ABYSSINIA. 

Mahomet  returned  in  triumph  to  Medina  with 
the  sjjoils  and  prisoners  taken  in  his  first  battle. 
His  exultation,  however,  was  checked  by  domestic 
grief.  Rokaia,  his  beloved  daughter,  so  recently 
restored  from  exile,  was  no  more.  The  messen- 
ger who  i)receded  Mahomet  with  tidings  of  his 
victory  met  the  funeral  train  at  the  gate  of  the 
city,  i)earing  her  body  to  the  tomb. 

The  afrtiction  of  the  prophet  was  soothed  shortly 
afterward  by  the  arrival  from  Mecca  of  his  daugh- 
ter Zeinah,  conducted  by  the  faithful  Zeid.  The 
mission  of  Zeid  had  been  attended  with  difficul- 
ties. The  people  of  Mecca  were  exasperated  by 
the  late  defeat,  and  the  necessity  of  ransoming  the 
prisoners.  Zeid  remained,  therefore,  without  the 
walls,  and  sent  in  a  message  to  Kenanah,  the 
brother  of  Abul  Aass,  informing  him  of  the  com- 
pact, and  appointing  a  place  where  Zeinab  should 
be  delivered  into  his  hands.  Kenanah  set  out  to 
conduct  her  thither  in  a  litter.  On  the  way  he 
was  beset  by  a  throng  of  Koreishites,  determined 
to  prevent  the  daughter  of  Mahomet  from  being 
restored  to  him.  In  the  confusion  one  Habbar 
Ibn  Aswad  made  a  thrust  at  the  litter  with  a 
lance,  which,  had  not  Kenanah  parried  it  with  his 
bow,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  Zeinab.  Abu 
Sofian  was  attracted  to  the  place  by  the  noise  and 
tumult,  and  rebuked  Kenanah  for  restoring  Ma- 
homet's daughter  thus  publicly,  as  it  might  be 
construed  into  a  weak  concession  ;  Zeinab  was 
taken  back,  therefore,  to  her  home,  and  Kenanah 
delivered  her  up  secretly  to  Zeid  in  the  course  of 
the  following  night. 

Mahomet  was  so  exasperated  at  hearing  of  the 
attack  on  his  daughter  that  he  ordered  whoever 
should  take  Habbar,  to  burn  him  alive.  When 
his  rage  had  subsided  he  modified  this  colnmand. 
"  It  is  for  Ciod  alone,"  said  he,  "  to  punish  man 
with  fire.  If  taken,  let  Habbar  be  put  to  death 
with  the  sword." 

The  recent  triumph  of  the  Moslems  at  Beder 
struck  the  Koreishites  of  Mecca  \vnth  astonishment 
and  mortification.  The  man  so  recently  driven  a 
fugitive  from  their  svalls  had  suddenly  started  up 
a  powerful  foe.  Several  of  their  bravest  and  most 
important  men  had  fallen   beneath  his   sword  ; 


others  were  his  captives,  and  awaited  a  humiliati 
ing  ransom.  Abu  Lahab,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet, 
and  always  his  vehement  opposer,  had  been  un- 
able, from  illness,  to  take  the  held.  He  died  a 
few  days  after  hearing  of  the  victory,  his  death 
being  hastened  by  the  exasperation  of  his»  spirits. 
Pious  Moslems,  however,  attribute  it  to  the  curse 
pronounced  by  Mahomet  aforetime  on  him  and  hi? 
family,  when  he  raised  his  hand  to  hurl  a  stone  at 
the  prophet  on  the  hill  of  Safa,  That  curse,  say 
they,  tell  heavily  also  on  his  son  Otho,  who  had 
repudiated  the  prophet's  daughter  Rokaia ;  he 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  lion,  in  the  presence  of  a 
whole  caravan,  when  on  a  journey  to  Syria. 

By  no  one  was  the  recent  defeat  at  Beder  felt  so 
severely  as  by  Abu  Sofian.  He  reached  Mecca 
in  safety  with  his  caravan,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  was 
to  hear  of  the  triumph  of  the  man  he  detested,  and 
to  find  his  home  desolate.  His  wife  Henda  met 
hrm  with  frantic  lamentations  for  the  death  of  her 
father,  her  uncle,  and  her  brother.  Rage  mingled 
with  her  grief,  and  she  cried  night  and  day  for 
vengeance  on  Hamza  and  Ali,  by  whose  hands 
they  had  fallen.* 

Abu  Sofian  summoned  two  hundred  fleet  horse- 
men, each  with  a  sack  of  meal  at  his  saddle-bow, 
the  scanty  provisions  of  an  Arab  for  a  foray  ;  as 
he  sallied  forth  he  vowed  neither  to  anoint  his 
head,  perfume  his  beard,  nor  approach  a  female, 
until  he  had  met  Mahomet  face  to  face.  Scouring 
the  country  to  within  three  miles  of  the  gates  ol 
Medma,  he  slew  two  of  the  prophet's  followers, 
ravaged  the  fields,  and  burned  the  date-trees, 

Mahomet  sallied  forth  to  meet  him  at  the  head 
of  a  superior  force.  Abu  Sofian,  regardless  of  his 
vow,  did  not  await  his  approach,  but  turned  bridle 
and  fled.  His  troop  clattered  after  him,  throwing 
off  their  sacks  of  meal  in  the  hurry  of  their  flight ; 
whence  this  scampering  affair  was  derisively 
called  "  The  war  of  the  meal  sacks." 

Moslem  writers  record  an  imminent  risk  of  the 
prophet  while  yet  in  the  field  on  this  occasion. 
He  was  one  day  sleeping  alone  at  the  foot  ot  a 
tree,  at  a  distance  from  his  camp,  when  he  was 
awakened  by  a  noise,  and  beheld  Durthur,  a  hos- 
tile warrior,  standing  over  him  with  a  drawn 
sword.  "Oh  Mahomet,"  cried  he,  "who  is 
there  now  to  ^ave  thee.'"  "God!"  replied  the 
prophet.  Struck  with  conviction,  Durthur  let  fall 
his  sword,  which  was  instantly  seized  upon  by 
Mahomet.  Brandishing  the  weapon,  he  exclaimed 
in  turn,  "  Who  is  there  now  to  save  thee,  oh  Dur- 
thur ?"  "Alas,  no  one!"  replied  the  soldier. 
"  Then  learn  from  me  to  be  merciful."  So  say- 
ing, he  returned  the  sword.  The  heart  of  the  war- 
rior was  overcome ;  he  acknowledged  Mahomet 
as  the  prophet  of  God,  and  embraced  the  faith. 


*  It  is  a  received  law  among  all  the  Arabs,  that 
whoever  sheds  the  blood  of  a  man,  owes  blood  on 
that  account  to  the  family  of  the  slain  person.  This 
ancient  law  is  sanctioned  by  the  Koran.  "  O  true 
believers,  the  law  of  retaliation  is  ordained  to  you  for 
the  slain  ;  the  free  shall  die  for  the  free."  The  Blood 
revenge,  or  Thar,  as  it  is  termed  in  Arabic,  is  claimed 
by  the  relatives  of  all  who  have  been  killed  in  open 
war,  and  not  merely  of  the  actual  homicide,  but  of  all 
his  relations.  For  those  killed  in  wars  between  two 
tribes,  the  price  of  blood  is  required  from  the  persons 
who  were  known  to  have  actually  killed  them.  • 

The  Arab  regards  this  blood  revenge  as  one  of  his 
most  sacred  rights,  as  well  as  duties  ;  no  earthly  con- 
sideration could  induce  him  to  give  it  up.  He  has  a 
proverbial  saying,  "  Were  hell-fire  to  be  my  lot,  i 
would  not  relinquish  the  Thar." — See  Bunkhardt,  v. 
i.  314,  Notes, 
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As  if  the  anecdote  were  not  sufficiently  marvel- 
lous, other  devout  Moslems  affirm  that  the  deliv- 
erance of  Mahoqpet  was  through  the  intervention 
of  the  angel  Gabriel,  who,  at  the  moment  Durthur 
was  about  to  strike,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the 
breast  with  his  invisible  hand,  which  caused  him 
to  let  fall  his  sword. 

About  this  time  the  Koreishites  of  Mecca  be- 
thought themselves  of  the  relatives  and  disciples 
of  Mahomet  who  had  taken  refuge  from  their  per- 
secutions in  Abyssinia,  most  of  whom  still  re- 
mained there  under  the  protection  of  the  Najashee 
or  Abyssinian  king.  To  this  potentate  the  Kore- 
ishites sent  an  embassy  to  obtain  the  persons  of 
the  fugitives.  One  of  the  ambassadors  was  Ab- 
dallah  Ibn  Rabia  ;  another  was  Amru  Ibn  Al 
Aass,  the  distinguished  poet  who  had  assailed 
Mahomet  at  the  outset  or  his  mission  with  lam- 
poons and  madrigals.  He  was  now  more  ma- 
tured in  years,  and  as  remarkable  for  his  acute 
sagacity  as  for  his  poetic  talents.  He  was  still  a 
redoubtable  opponent  of  the  faith  of  Islam,  of 
which  in  after  years  he  was  to  prove  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  distinguished  champions. 

Amru  and  Abdallah  o|)ened  their  embassy  in  the 
oriental  style  by  the  parade  of  rich  presents,  and 
then  requested,  in  the  name  of  the  Koreish  au- 
thorities of  Mecca,  that  the  fugitives  might  be 
delivered  up  to  them.  The  king  was  a  just  man, 
and  summoned  the  Moslems  before  him  to  explain 
this  new  and  dangerous  heresy  of  which  they  were 
accused.  Among  their  number  was  Giafar,  or 
Jaafar,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  and  brother  of  Ali, 
consequently  the  cousin  of  Mahomet.  He  was  a 
man  of  persuasive  eloquence  and  a  most  prepos- 
sessing appearance.  He  stood  forth  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  expounded  the  doctrines  of  Islam  with 
zeal  and  power.  The  king,  who,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, was  a  Nestorian  Christian,  found  these 
doctrines  so  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  of 
his  sect,  and  so  opposed  to  the  gross  idolatry  of 
the  Koreishites,  that,  so  far  from  giving  up  the 
fugitives,  he  took  them  more  especially  into  favor 
and  protection,  and  returning  to  Amru  and  Ab- 
dallah the  presents  they  had  brought,  dismissed 
them  from  nis  court. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

GROWING  rOWER  OF  MAHOMET — HIS  RESENT- 
MENT AGAINST  THE  JEWS— INSULT  TO  AN 
ARAB  DAMSEL  BV  THE  JEWISH  TRIBE  OF 
KAINOKA— A  TUMULT— TH..  BENI  KAINOKA 
TAKE  REFUGE  IN  THEIR  CASTLE — SUBDUED 
AND  PUNISHED  BV  CONFISCATION  AND  BAN- 
ISHMENT—MARRIAGE    OF     OTHMAN     TO      THE 
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The  battle  of  Beder  had  completely  changed 
the  position  of  Mahomet ;  he  was  now  a  triumph- 
ant  chief  of  a  growing  power.  The  idolatrous 
tribes  of  Arabia  were  easily  converted  to  a  faith 
which  flattered  their  predatory  inclinations  with 
the  hope  of  spoil,  and  which,  after  all,  professed 
but  to  bring  them  back  to  the  primitive  religion  of 
their  ancestors  ;  the  first  cavalcade,  therefore, 
which  entered  the  gates  of  Medina  with  the  plun- 
der of  a  camp  made  converts  of  almost  all  its 
heathen  inhabitants,  and  gave  Mahomet  the  con- 
trol of  the  city.  His  own  tone  now  became 
altered,  and  he  spoke  as  a  lawgiver  and  a  sover- 
eign. The  first  evidence  of  this  change  of  feeling 
Was  in  his  treatment  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  there 


were  three  principal  and  powerful  families  in  Me- 
dina. 

All  the  concessions  made  by  him  to  that  stiff- 
necked  race  had  proved  fruitless  ;  they  not  only 
remained  stubborn  in  unbelief,  but  treated  him 
and  his  doctrines  with  ridicule,  Assma,  the 
daughter  of  Merwan,  a  Jewish  poetess,  wrote 
satires  against  him.  She  was  put  to  death  by  one 
of  his  fanatic  disciples.  Abu  Afak,  an  Israelite, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age,  was  likewise 
slain  for  indulging  in  satire  against  the  prophet. 
Kaab  Ibn  Aschraf,  another  Jewish  poet,  repaired  to 
Mecca  after  the  battle  of  Beder,  and  endeavored 
to  stir  up  the  Koreishites  to  vengeance,  re- 
citing verses  in  which  he  extolled  the  virtues  and 
bewailed  the  death  of  those  of  their  tribe  who  had 
fallen  in  the  battle.  Such  was  his  infatuation 
that  he  recited  these  verses  in  public,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Medina,  and  in  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  prophet's  adherents  who  were  related  to  the 
slain.  Stung  by  this  invidious  hostility,  Mahomet 
one  day  exclaimed  in  his  anger,  "  Wiio  will  rid 
me  of  this  son  of  Aschraf  ?"  Within  a  few  days 
afterward  Kaab  paid  for  his  poetry  with  his  liie, 
being  slain  by  a  zealous  Ansarian  of  the  Awsite 
tribe. 

An  event  at  length  occurred  which  caused  the 
anger  of  Mahomet  against  the  Jews  to  break  out 
in  open  hostility.  A  damsel  of  one  of  the  pastoral 
tribes  of  Arabs  who  brought  milk  to  the  city  was 
one  day  m  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Beni 
Kainoka,  or  children  of  Kainoka,  one  of  the  three 
principal  Jewish  families.  Here  she  was  accost- 
ed by  a  number  of  young  Israelites,  who  having 
heard  her  beauty  extolled,  besought  her  to  un- 
cover her  face.  The  damsel  refused  an  act  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  propriety  among  her  people. 
A  young  goldsmith,  whose  shop  was  hArd  by,  se- 
cretly fastened  the  end  of  her  veil  to  the  bench  on 
which  she  was  sitting,  so  that  when  she  rose  to 
depart  the  garment  remained,  and  her  face  was 
exposed  to  view.  Upon  this  there  was  laughter 
and  scoffing  among  the  young  Israelites,  and  the 
damsel  stood  in  the  midst  confounded  and 
abashed.  A  Moslem  present,  resenting  the  shame 
put  upon  her,  drew  his  sword,  and  thrust  it 
through  the  body  of  the  goldsmith  ;  he  in  his  turn 
was  instantly  slain  by  the  Israelites.  The  Mos- 
lems from  a  neighboring  quarter  Hew  to  arms,  the 
Beni  Kainoka  did  the  same,  but  being  inferior  in 
numbers,  took  refuge  in  a  stronghold.  Mahomet 
interfered  to  quell  the  tumult ;  but,  being  gener- 
ally exasperated  against  the  Israelites,  insisted 
that  the  offending  tribe  should  forthwith  embrace 
the  faith.  They  pleaded  the  treaty  which  he  had 
made  with  them  on  his  coming  to  Medina,  by 
which  they  were  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  their 
religion  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  moved.  For  some 
time  the  Beni  Kainoka  refused  to  yield,  and  re- 
mained obstinately  shut  up  in  their  stronghold  ; 
but  famine  compelled  them  to  surrender.  Abdal- 
lah Ibn  Obba  Solul,  the  leader  of  the  Khazradites, 
who  was  a  protector  of  this  Jewish  tribe,  interfered 
in  their  favor,  and  prevented  their  being  put  to 
the  sword  ;  but  their  wealth  and  effects  were  con- 
fiscated, and  they  were  banished  to  Syria,  to  the 
number  of  seven  hundred  men. 

The  arms  and  riches  accruing  to  the  prophet 
and  his  followers  from  this  confiscation  were  of 
great  avail  in  the  ensuing  wars  of  the  faith. 
Among  the  weapons  which  fell  to  the  share  of  Ma- 
homet are  enumerated  three  swords  :  Medham, 
the  Keen  ;  al  Batter,  the  Trenchant,  and  Hatef, 
the  Deadly.  Two  lances,  al  Monthari,  the  Dis- 
parser,  and    al    Monthawi,  the    Destroyer.       A 
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cuirass  of  silver,  named  al  Fadha,  and  another 
named  al  Saadia,  said  to  have  been  given  by  Saul 
to  David,  when  about  to  encounter  Goliath. 
There  was  a  bow,  too,  called  al  Catilm,  or  the 
Strong,  but  it  did  not  anssver  to  its  name,  for  in 
the  first  battle  in  which  the  prophet  used  it  he 
drew  it  with  such  force  that  he  broke  it  in  pieces. 
In  general  he  used  the  Arabian  kind  of  bow,  with 
appropriate  arrows  and  lances,  and  forbade  his 
followers  to  use  those  of  Persia. 

Mahomet  now  sought  no  longer  to  conciliate 
the  Jews  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  became  objects 
of  his  religious  hostility.  He  revoked  the  regula- 
tion by  which  he  had  made  Jerusalem  the  Kebla 
or  point  of  prayer,  and  established  Mecca  in  its 
place  ;  toward  which,  ever  since,  the  Mahometans 
turn  their  faces  when  performing  their  devo- 
tions. 

The  death  of  the  pronhet's  daughter  Rokaia  had 
been  pro|)erly  deplored  by  her  husband  Othman. 
To  console  ihe  latter  for  his  loss,  Omar,  his 
brother  in  arms,  offered  him,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  his  daughter  llafza  for  wife.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Hubash,  a  Suhamite,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  of  tempting  beauty,  yet  t)thman  declined 
the  match.  Omar  was  indignant  at  what  he  con- 
ceived a  slight  to  his  daughter  and  to  himself, 
and  comjilainecl  of  it  to  I^Iahomet.  "  Be  not 
grieved,  Omar,"  replied  the  prophet,  "a  better 
wife  is  destined  for  Othman,  and  a  better  husband 
for  thy  daughter."  He  in  effect  gave  his  own 
daughter  Omm  Kollhum  to  Othman,  and  took  the 
fair  Hafza  to  wife  himself.  By  these  politic  alli- 
ances he  grappled  both  Othman  and  Omar  more 
strongly  to  his  side,  while  he  gratified'  his  own 
inclinations  for  female  beauty.  Haf/a,  next  to 
Ayesha,  was  the  most  favored  of  his  wives  ;  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  coffer  containing  the  chap- 
ters and  verses  of  the  Koran  as  they  were  revealed. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

HENDA  INCITES  ABU  SOFIAN  AND  THE  KOREISH- 
ITES  TO  RF.VENfiE  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  RE- 
LATIONS SLAIN  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  BEDER — 
THE  KORELSHITES  SALLY  FORTH,  FOLLOWED 
BY  HENDA  AND  HER  FEMALE  COMPANIONS- 
BATTLE  OK  OHt)D — FEROCIOUS  TRIU.MPH  OF 
HENDA— MAHOMET  CONSOLES  HIMSELF  BY 
MARRVLNG   MENU,   THE   DAUGHTER   OF  OMEYA. 

As  the  power  of  Mahomet  increased  in  Medina, 
the  hostility  of  the  Koreishites  in  Mecca  augment- 
ed in  virulence.  Abu  Sofian  held  command  in 
the  sacred  city,  and  was  incessantly  urged  to  war- 
tare  by  his  wife  Henda,  whose  fierce  spirit  could 
take  no  rest,  until  "  blood  revenge"  had  been 
wreaked  on  those  by  whom  her  father  and  brother 
had  been  slain.  Akrema,  also,  a  son  of  Abu 
Jahl,  and  who  inherited  his  father's  hatred  of  the 
prophet,  clamored  for  vengeance.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  Hegira,  therefore,  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  Beder,  Abu  Sofian  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  men,  most  of  them  Kore- 
ishites, though  there  were  also  Arabs  of  the  tribes 
of  Kanana  and  Tehama.  Seven  hundred  were 
armed  with  corselets,  and  two  hundred  were 
horsemen.  .Akrema  was  one  of  the  captains,  as 
was  also  Khaled  Ibn  al  Waled,  a  warrior  of  in- 
domitable valor,  who  afterward  rose  to  great  re- 
nown. The  banners  were  borne  in  front  by  the 
race  of  Abd  al  Uar,  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Kore- 
ish,  who  had  a  hereditary  right  to  the  foremost 


place  in  council,  the  foremost  rank  in  battle,  and 
to  bear  the  standard  in  the  advance  of  the  army. 

In  the  rear  of  the  host  followed  the  vindictive 
Henda,  with  fifteen  principal  wT)men  of  Mecca, 
relatives  of  those  slain  in  the  battle  of  Beder ; 
sometimes  filling  the  air  with  wailings  and  lamen- 
tations for  the  dead,  at  other  times  animating  the 
troops  with  the  sound  of  timbrels  and  warlike 
chants.  As  they  passed  through  the  village  ot 
Abwa,  where  Amina  the  mother  ot  Mahomet  was 
interred,  Henda  was  with  difficulty  ])revented  from 
tearing  the  mouldering  bones  out  of  the  grave. 

Al  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet,  who  still  re- 
sided in  Mecca,  and  was  considered  hostile  to  the 
new  faith,  seeing  that  destruction  threatened  his 
nephew  should  that  army  come  u|)on  him  by  sur- 
prise, sent  secretly  a  swift  messenger  to  inform 
nim  of  his  danger.  Mahomet  was  at  the  village 
of  Koba  when  the  message  reached  him.  He  im- 
mediately hastened  back  to  Medina,  and  called  a 
council  of  his  principal  adherents.  Representing 
the  insufficiency  of  their  force  to  take  the  field,  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  should  await  an 
attack  in  Medina,  where  the  very  women  and 
children  could  aid  them  by  hurling  stones  from 
the  house-to|)S.  The  elder  among  his  followers 
joined  in  his  opinion  ;  but  the  young  men,  of 
heady  valor  at  all  times,  and  elated  by  the  late 
victory  at  Beder,  cried  out  for  a  (xiir  fight  in  the 
open  field. 

Mahomet  yielded  to  their  clamors,  but  his 
forces,  when  mustered,  were  scarce  a  thousand 
men  ;  one  hundred  only  had  cuirasses,  and  but 
two  were  horsemen.  The  hearts  of  those  recently 
so  clamorous  to  sally  forth  now  misgave  them, 
and  they  would  tain  await  the  encounter  within 
the  walls.  "No,"  re|)lied  .Mahrimet,  "it  be- 
comes not  a  prophet  when  once  he  has  drawn  the 
sword  to  sheathe  it  ;  nor  when  once  he  has  ad- 
vanced, to  turn  back,  until  (iod  has  decided  be- 
tween him  and  the  foe."  So  saying,  he  led  forth 
Ills  army.  Part  of  it  was  composed  of  Jews  and 
Khazradites,  led  by  Abdallah  Ibn  Obba  Solul. 
Alahomet  declined  the  assistance  of  the  Jews,  un- 
less they  embraced  the  faith  of  Islam,  and  as  they 
refused,  he  ordered  them  back  to  Medina,  upon 
which  their  protector,  Abdallah,  turned  hack  also 
with  his  Khazradites,  thus  reducing  the  army  to 
about  seven  hundred  men. 

With  this  small  force  Mahomet  posted  himself 
upon  the  hill  of  Ohod,  about  six  miles  from  Me- 
dma.  His  position  was  partly  defended  by  rocks 
and  the  asperities  of  the  hill,  and  archers  were 
stationed  to  protect  him  in  Hank  ami  rear  from 
the  attacks  of  cavalry.  He  was  armed  with  a 
helmet  anil  two  shirts  of  mad.  On  his  sword  was 
engraved,  "  Fear  brings  disgrace  ;  forward  lies 
honor.  Cowardice  saves  no  man  from  his  fate." 
As  he  was  not  prone  to  take  an  active  part  in  bat- 
tle, he  confided  his  sword  to  a  brave  warrior,  Abu 
Dudjana,  who  swore  to  wield  it  as  long  as  it  had 
edge  and  temper.  For  himself,  he,  as  usual,  took 
a  commanding  stand  whence  he  might  overlook 
the  field. 

The  Koreishites,  confident  in  their  numbers, 
came  marching  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  with  banners 
flying.  Abu  .Sofian  led  the  centre  ;  there  were  a 
hundred  horsemen  on  each  wing  ;  the  left  com- 
manded by  Akrema,  the  son  Abu  Jahl,  the  right 
by  Khaled  Ibn  al  Waled.  As  they  advanced, 
Henda  and  her  companions  struck  their  timbrels 
and  chanted  their  war  song,  shrieking  out  at  in- 
tervals the  names  of  those  who  had  been  sl.ain  in 
the  battle  of  Beder.  "  Courage,  sons  ot  Abd  al 
Dar  !"  cried  they  to  the  standard-bearers.  "For* 
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ward  to  the  fight !  close  with  the  foe  1  strike  home 
and  spare  not.  Sharp  be  your  swords  and  pitiless 
your  hearts  !" 

Mahomet  restrained  the  impatience  of  his 
troops,  ordering  them  not  to  commence  the  tight, 
but  to  stand  firm  and  maintain  their  advantage  of 
the  risiijg  ground.  Aijove  all,  the  archers  were 
to  keep  to  their  post,  let  the  battle  go  as  it  might, 
lest  the  cavalry  should  fall  upon  his  rear. 

The  horsemen  of  the  left  wing,  led  by  Akrema, 
now  attempted  to  take  the  Moslems  in  flank,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  archers,  and  retreated  in 
confusion.  Upon  this  Hamza  set  up  the  Moslem 
war-cry,  Amit  !  amit !  (Death  !  death  I)  and 
rushed  down  with  his  forces  upon  the  centre. 
Abu  Dudjana  was  at  liis  right  hand,  armed  with 
the  sword  of  Mahomet  and  having  a  red  band 
round  his  head,  on  which  was  written,  "  Help 
comes  from  (lod  !  victory  is  ours  !" 

The  enemy  were  staggered  by  the  shock.  Abu 
Dudjana  dashed  into  the  midst  of  them,  dealing 
deaclly  !)lows  on  every  side,  and  exclaiming,  "  The 
sworcl  of  Ciod  and  his  prophet  I"  Seven  stantlanl- 
bearers,  of  the  race  of  Ai)(l  el  Dar,  were,  on'  or 
the  other,  struck  down,  and  the  centre  bc^  ,,i  to 
yield.  The  Moslem  archers,  thinking  the  victory 
secure,  forgot  the  commands  of  Mahomet,  and 
leaving  their  post,  dispersed  in  quest  of  spoil,  cry- 
ing "  Booty  !  booty  !"  Upon  this  Khaleil,  rallying 
the  horse,  got  possession  of  the  ground  abandoned 
by  the  archers,  attacked  the  Moslems  in  rear,  put 
some  to  flight,  and  threw  the  rest  in  confusion. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  a  horseman,  Obbij 
ll)n  Chalaf  by  name,  pressed  through  the  throng, 
crying,  "  Where  is  Mahomet  ?  There  is  no 
safety  while  he  lives."  Ikit  Mahomet,  seizing  a 
lance  from  an  attendant,  thrust  it  through  the 
throat  of  the  idolater,  who  fell  dead  from  his  horse. 
"Thus,"  says  the  pious  Al  Jannabi,  "died  this 
enemy  of  God,  who,  some  years  before,  had  men- 
aced the  prophet,  saying.  '  1  shall  find  a  day  to  slay 
thee.'  '  Have  a  care,'  was  the  reply  ;  '  if  it  ple.ise 
Allah,  thou  thyself  shall  fall  beneath  my  hand.'  " 

In  the  midst  of  the  melee  a  stone  from  a  sling 
struck  Mahomet  on  the  mouth,  cutting  his  lip  and 
knocking  out  one  of  his  front  teeth  ;  he  was 
wounded  in  the  face  also  by  an  arrow,  the  iron 
head  of  which  remained  in  the  wound.  Hamza, 
too,  while  slaying  a  Koreishite,  was  transfixed  by 
the  lance  of  Waksa,  an  ICthiopian  slave,  who  had 
been  promised  his  freedom  if  he  should  revenge  the 
death  of  his  master,  slain  by  Hamza  in' the  battle 
of  IJeder.  Mosaab  Ibn  Omair,  also,  who  bore 
the  standard  of  Mahomet,  was  laid  low,  but  Ali 
seized  the  sacred  banner  and  bore  it  aloft  amid 
the  storm  of  battle. 

As  Mosaab  resembled  the  prophet  in  person,  a 
shout  was  put  up  by  the  enemy  that  Mahomet  was 
slain.  The  Koreishites  were  inspired  with  re- 
doubled ardor  at  the  sound  ;  the  Moslems  fled  in 
despair,  bearing  with  them  Abu  IJeker  and  Omar, 
who  were  wounded.  Raab,  the  son  of  Malek, 
however,  beheld  Mahomet  lying  among  the 
wounded  in  a  ditch,  and  knew  him  by  his  armor. 
"Oh  believers'."  cried  lie,  "the  prophet  of  God 
yet  lives.  To  the  rescue  I  to  the  rescue  !"  Ma- 
homet was  drawn  forth  and  borne  up  the  hill  to 
the  summit  of   a   rock,  where   the  Moslems  pre- 

t)ared  for  a  desperate  defence.  The  Koreishites, 
lowever,  thinking  Mahomet  slain,  forbore  to  pur- 
sue them,  contenting  themselves  with  plundering 
ind  mutilating  the  dead.  Henda  and  her  female 
companions  were  foremost  in  the  savage  work  of 
vengeance  ;  and  the  ferocious  heroine  sought  to 
tear  out  and  devour  the  heart  of  Hamza.     Abu 


Sofian  bore  a  part  of  the  mangled  body  upon  his 
lance,  and  descending  the  hill  in  triumph,  ex- 
claimed exultingly,  "  War  has  its  vicissitudes. 
The  battle  of  Ohod  succeeds  to  the  battle  of 
Beder." 

The  Koreishites  having  withdrawn,  Mahomet 
descended  from  the  rock  and  visited  the  field  ot 
battle.  At  sight  of  the  body  of  his  uncle  Hamza, 
so  brutally  mangled  and  mutilated,  he  vowed  to 
inflict  like  outrage  on  seventy  of  the  enemy 
when  in  his  power.  His  grief,  we  are  told,  was 
soothed  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  assured  him 
that  Hamza  was  enregistered  an  inhabitant  of  the 
seventh  heaven,  by  the  title  of  "  The  lion  of  God 
and  of  his  projihet." 

The  bodies  ot  the  slain  were  interred  two  and 
two,  and  three  and  three,  in  the  places  where  they 
had  fallen.  Mahomet  forbade  his  followers  to 
mourn  for  the  dead  by  cutting  off  their  hair,  rend- 
ing their  o-arments,  and  the  other  modes  oi 
lamentation  usual  among  the  Arabs  ;  but  he  con- 
sented that  they  should  weep  for  the  dead,  as  tears 
relieve  the  overladen  heart. 

The  night  succeeding  the  battle  was  one  of 
great  disquietude,  lest  the  Koreishites  should 
make  another  attack,  or  should  surprise  Medina. 
On  the  following  day  he  marched  in  the  direction 
of  that  city,  hovering  near  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
return  of  night  lighting  numerous  watch-fires. 
Abu  Sofian,  hosvever,  had  received  intelligence 
that  Mahomet  was  still  alive.  He  felt  himself  too 
weak  to  attack  the  city,  therefore,  while  Mahomet 
was  in  the  field,  and  might  come  to  its  assistance, 
and  he  feared  that  the  latter  might  be  reinforced 
by  its  inhabitants,  and  seek  him  with  superior 
numbers.  Contenting  himself,  therefore,  with  the 
recent  victory,  he  matle  a  truce  with  the  Moslems 
for  a  year,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Mecca. 

Mahomet  sought  consolation  tor  this  mortifying 
defeat  by  taking  to  himself  another  wife,  Hend, 
the  daughter  of  Omeya,  a  man  of  great  influence. 
She  was  a  widow,  and  had,  with  her  husband, 
been  among  the  number  of  the  fugitives  in  Abys- 
sinia. She  was  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  had  a  son  named  Salma,  whence  she  was 
commonly  called  Omm  Salma,  or  the  Mother  ol 
Salma.  Being  distinguished  for  grace  and  beauty, 
she  had  been  sought  by  Abu  Beker  and  Omar, 
but  without  success.  Even  Mahomet  at  first  met 
with  difficulty.  "  Alas  !"  said  she,  "  what  hap- 
piness can  the  prophet  ot  God  expect  with  me  ?  I 
am  no  longer  young  ;  I  have  a  son,  and  I  am  of 
a  jealous  disposition."  "  As  to  thy  age,"  replied 
Mahomet,  "thou  art  much  younger  than  I.  As 
to  thy  son,  I  will  be  a  father  to  him  ;  as  to  thy 
jealous  disposition,  I  will  pray  Allah  to  root  it 
from  thy  heart." 

A  separate  dwelling  was  prepared  for  the  bride, 
adjacent  to  the  mosque.  The  household  goods, 
as  stated  by  a  Moslem  writer,  consisted  of  a  sack 
of  barley,  a  hand-mill,  a  pan,  and  a  pot  of  lard  or 
butter.  Such  were  as  yet  the  narrow  means  of 
the  prophet ;  or  rather,  such  the  frugality  ot  his 
habits  and  the  simplicity  of  Arab  life. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

TREACHERY  OF  CERT.A.1N  JEWISH  TRIP.ES  ;  THEIR 
PUNISHMENT— DEVOTION'  OF  THE  PROPHET'S 
FREEDMAN  ZEID  ;  DIVORCES  HIS  BEAUTIFUL 
WIFE  ZEINAB,  THAT  SHE  MAY  BECOME  THE 
WIFE  OF  THE  PROPHET. 

The  defeat  of  Mahomet  at  the  battle  of  Ohod 
acted  for  a  time  unfavorably  to  his  cause  among 
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some  of  tf.e  Arab  and  Jewish  tribes,  as  was 
evinced  by  certain  acts  ot  perfidy.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  two  towns,  Adhal  and  Kara,  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  him,  professing  an  inclination  to  embrace 
the  faith,  and  requesting  missionaries  to  teach 
them  its  doctrines.  He  accordingly  sent  six  dis- 
ciples to  accompany  the  deputation  ;  but  on  the 
journey,  while  reposing  by  the  brook  Radje  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Hoclseitites,  the  deputies  fell 
upon  the  unsuspecting  Moslems,  slew  four  of 
them,  and  carried  the  other  two  to  Mecca,  where 
they  gave  them  up  to  the  Koreishites,  who  put 
them  to  death. 

A  similar  act  of  treachery  was  practised  by  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Nadjed.  Pretending  to 
he  Moslems,  tiiey  sought  succor  from  Mahomet 
against  their  enemies.  He  sent  a  number  of  his 
followers  to  their  aid,  who  were  attacked  by  the 
Beni  Suleiin  orSuleimites,  near  the  brook  Manna, 
about  four  days'  journey  from  Medina,  and  slain 
almost  to  a  man.  One  of  the  Moslems,  Amru  Ibn 
Omeya,  escaped  the  carnage  and  made  for  Me- 
dina. On  the  way  he  met  two  unarmed  Jews  ot 
the  Ueni  Amir  ;  either  mistaking  these  for  ene- 
mies, or  provoked  to  wanton  rage  by  the  death  of 
his  comrades,  he  iell  upon  them  and  slew  them. 
The  tribe,  who  were  at  peace  with  Mahomet, 
called  upon  him  for  redress.  He  referred  the 
matter  to  the  mediation  of  another  Jewish  tribe, 
the  lieni  Nadher,  who  had  rich  possessions  and  a 
castle,  called  Zohra,  within  three  miles  of  Medina. 
This  tribe  had  engaged  by  treaty,  when  he  came 
a  fugitive  troin  Mecca,  to  maintain  a  neutrality 
between  him  and  his  opponents.  The  chief  of 
this  tribe  being  now  applied  to  as  a  mediator,  in- 
vited Mahomet  to  an  interview.  He  went,  ac- 
companied by  Abu  Heker,  Omar,  Ali,  and  a  few 
others.  A  repast  was  spread  in  the  open  air  be 
fore  the  mansion  of  the  chief.  Mahomet,  how- 
ever, received  jjrivatc  information  that  he  had  been 
treacherously  decoyed  hither,  and  was  to  be  slain 
as  he  sat  at  tiie  repast  :  it  is  said  that  he  was  to 
be  crushed  by  a  millstone,  flung  from  the  terraced 
roof  of  the  house.  Without  intimating  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  treason,  he  left  the  company  abruptly, 
and  hastened  back  to  Medina. 

His  rage  was  now  kindled  against  the  whole 
race  of  Nadher,  and  he  ordered  them  to  leave  the 
country  within  ten  days  on  pain  of  death.  They 
would  have  departed,  but  Abdallah  the  Khazra- 
dite  secretly  jiersu.ided  them  to  stay  by  promising 
them  aid.  He  tailed  in  his  promise.  The  Beni 
Nadher,  thus  disappointed  by  the  "  Chief  of  the 
Hypocrites,"  shut  themselves  up  in  their  castle  of 
Zohra,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Mahomet,  who 
cut  down,  and  burned  the  date-trees,  on  which 
they  depended  for  supplies.  At  the  end  of  six 
days  they  capitulated,  and  were  permitted  to  de- 
part, each  with  a  camel  load  ot  effects,  arms  ex- 
cepted. Some  were  banished  to  Syria,  others  to 
Khai'bar,  a  strong  Jewish  city  and  fortress,  dfstant 
several  days'  journey  from  Medina.  As  the  tribe 
was  wealthy,  there  was  great  spoil,  which  Ma- 
homet took  entirely  to  himself.  His  followers  de- 
murred tiiat  this  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  parti- 
tion revealed  in  the  Koran  ;  but  he  let  them  know 
that,  according  to  another  revelation,  all  booty 
gained,  like  the  present,  without  striking  a  blow, 
was  not  won  by  man,  f)Ut  was  a  gift  from  God, 
and  must  be  delivered  over  to  the  prophet  to  be 
expended  by  him  in  good  works,  and  the  relief  of 
orphans,  yl  the  poor,  and  the  traveller.  Mahomet 
in  effect  did  not  appropriate  it  to  his  own  benefit, 
but  shared  it  among  the  Mohadjerins,  or  exiles 
Irom  Mecca  ;  two  Nadherite  Jews  who  had  em- 


braced Islamism,  and  two  or  three  Ansarians  or 
Auxiliaries  of  Medina,  who  had  proved  themselves 
worthy,  and  were  poor. 

We  forbear  to  enter  into  details  of  various  petty 
expeditions  of  Mahomet  about  this  time,  one  of 
which  extended  to  the  neighborhood  of  Tabuk,  on 
the  Syrian  frontier,  to  punish  a  horde  which  had 
plundered  the  caravans  of  Medina.  These  expe- 
ditions were  checkered  in  their  results,  though 
mostly  productive  of  booty,  which  now  began  to 
occupy  the  minds  of  the  Moslems  almost  as  much 
as  the  jiropajjation  of  the  faith.  The  spoils  thus 
suddenly  gamed  may  have  led  to  not  and  de- 
bauchery, as  we  find  a  revelation  of  the  passage 
of  the  Koran,  forbidding  wine  and  games  of  haz- 
ard, those  fruitful  causes  of  strife  and  insubordina/ 
tion  in  predatory  camps. 

During  this  |)eriod  of  his  career  Mahomet  in 
more  than  one  instance  narrowly  escaped  falline 
by  the  hand  ot  an  assassin.  He  himself  is  charged 
with  the  use  of  insidious  means  to  rid  himself  of 
an  enemy  ;  for  it  is  said  that  he  sent  Amru  Ibn 
Omeya  on  a  secret  errand  to  Mecca,  to  assassin- 
ate A1)U  Sofian,  but  that  the  plot  was  discovered, 
and  the  assassin  only  escaped  by  rapid  flight. 
The  charge,  however,  is  not  well  substantiated, 
and  is  contrary  to  his  general  character  and  con- 
duct. 

If  Mahomet  had  relentless  enemies,  he  had  de- 
voted friends,  an  instance  of  which  we  have  in  the 
case  of  his  freedman  and  adopted  soil  Zeid  Ibn 
Horeth.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first  converts  to 
the  faith,  and  one  of  its  most  valiant  champions. 
Mahomet  consulted  him  on  all  occasions,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  his  domestic  concerns.  One  day 
he  entered  his  house  with  the  freedom  with  whicn 
a  father  enters  the  dwelling  of  a  son.  Zeid  was 
absent,  but  Zeinab  his  wife,  whom  he  had  recently 
married,  was  at  home.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Djasch,  of  the  country  of  Kaiba,  and  considered 
the  fairest  of  her  tribe.  In  the  privacy  of  home 
she  had  laid  aside  her  veil  and  part  of  her  attire, 
so  that  her  beauty  stood  revealed  to  the  gaze  of 
Mahomet  on  his  sudden  entrance.  He  could  not 
refrain  from  expressions  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, to  which  she  made  no  reply,  but  repeated 
them  all  to  her  husband  on  his  return.  ZeicI  knew 
the  amorous  susceptibility  of  Mahomet,  and  saw 
that  he  had  been  captivated  by  the  beauty  of 
Zeinab.  Hastening  after  him,  he  offered  to  repu- 
diate his  wife  ;  but  the  prophet  forbade  it  as  con- 
trary to  the  law.  The  zeal  of  Zeid  was  not  to  be 
checked  ;  he  loved  his  beautiful  wife,  but  he 
venerated  the  prophet,  and  he  divorced  himself 
without  delay.  When  the  requisite  term  of  sepa- 
ration had  elapsed,  Mahomet  accepted,  with  grati- 
tude, this  pious  sacrifice.  His  nuptials  with 
Zeinab  surpassed  in  splendor  all  his  other  mar- 
riages. His  doors  were  thrown  open  to  all 
comers  ;  they  were  feasted  with  the  fiesh  of  sheep 
and  lambs,  with  cakes  of  barley,  with  honey,  and 
fruits,  and  favorite  beverages  ;  so  they  ate  and 
drank  their  fill  and  then  departed — railing  against 
the  divorce  as  shameful,  and  the  marriage  as  in- 
cestuous. 

At  this  critical  juncture  was  revealed  that  part 
of  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  the  Koran,  distin- 
guishing relatives  by  adoption  from  relatives  by 
blood,  according  to  which  there  was  no  sin  in 
marrying  one  who  had  been  the  wife  of  an  adopted 
son.  This  timely  revelation  pacified  the  faithful  ; 
but,  to  destroy  all  shadow  of  a  scruple,  Mahomet 
revoked  his  adoption,  and  directed  Zeid  to  resume 
his  original  appellation  of  Ibn  Hareth,  after  his 
natural  father.    The  beautiful  Zeinab,  however. 
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boasted  thenceforth  a  superiority  over  the  other 
wives  of  the  prophet  on  the  score  of  the  revela- 
tion, alleging  that  her  marriage  was  ordained  by 
heaven.* 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

•EXPEDITION  OF  MAHOMET  AGAINST  THE  BENI 
MOSTALEK— HE  ESPOUSES  BARRA,  A  CAFIIVE 
—TREACHERY  OF  AIIDAI.LAH  IBN  OBBA— AVE- 
SHA  SLANDERED— HER  VINDICATION— HER  IN- 
NOCENCE PROVED   BY   A   REVELATION. 

Among  the  Arab  tribes  which  ventured  to  take 
up  arms  against  Mahomet  after  his  defeat  at 
Ohod,  were  the  Heni  Mostaiek,  a  powerful  race  of 
Koreishite  origin.  Mahomet  received  intelligence 
of  their  being  assembled  in  warlike  guise  under 
their  prince  Al  Hareth,  near  the  wells  of  Morai'si, 
in  the  territory  of  Kedaid,  and  within  five  miles  of 
the  Red  Sea.  He  immediately  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  a  chosen  band  of  the  faithful,  accom- 
panied by  numbers  of  the  Khazradites,  led  by 
their  chief  Abdallah  Ibn  Obba.  By  a  rapid  move- 
ment he  surprised  the  enemy  ;  Al  Hareth  was 
killed  at  the  onset  by  the  flight  shot  of  an  arrow  ; 
his  troops  fled  in  confuson  after  a  brief  res,  st- 
ance, in  which  a  few  were  slain.  Two  hundred 
prisoners,  five  thousand  sheep,  and  one  thousand 
camels  were  the  fruits  of  this  easy  victory. 
Among  the  captives  was  Harra,  the  daughter  of 
Al  Hareth,  and  wife  to  a  young  Arab  of  her  kin. 
In  the  division  of  the  spoil  she  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Thabet  Ibn  Reis,  who  demanded  a  high  ransom. 
The  captive  appealed  to  Mahomet  against  this  ex- 
tortion, and  prayed  ;hat  the  ransom  might  be 
mitigated.  The  prophet  regarded  her  with  eyes 
of  desire,  for  she  was  fair  to  look  upon.  "  I  can 
serve  thee  better,"  said  he,  "  than  by  abating  thy 
ransom:  be  my  wife."  The  beautiful  Harra  gave 
ready  consent ;    her   ransom    was    paid    by   the 

Erophet  to  Thabet ;  her  kindred  were  liberated 
y  the  Moslems,  to  whose  lot  they  had  fallen  ; 
most  of  them  embraced  the  faith,  and  Harra 
became  the  wife  of  Mahomet  after  his  return  to 
Medina. 

After  the  liattle  the  troops  crowded  round  the 
wells  of  Moralsi  to  assuage  their  thirst.  In  the 
press  a  quarrel  rose  between  some  of  the  Mohad- 
jerins,  or  exiles  of  Mecca,  and  the  Khazradites,  in 
which  one  of  the  latter  received  a  blow.  His 
comrades  rushed  to  revenge  the  insult,  and  blood 
would  have  been  shed  but  for  the  interference  of 
Mahomet.  The  Kazradites  remained  incensed, 
and  other  of  the  people  of  Medina  made  common 
cause  with  them.  Abdallah  Ibn  Obba,  eager  to 
take  advantage  of  every  circumstance  adverse  to 
the  rising  power  of  Mahomet,  drew  his  kindred 
and  townsfolk  apart.  "Behold,"  said  he,  "the 
insults  you  have  brought  upon  yourselves  by  har- 
boring these  fugitive  Koreishites.  You  have  taken 
them  to  your  houses,  and  given  them  your  goods, 
md  now  they  turn  upon  and  maltreat  you.  They 
would  make  themselves  your  masters  even  in  your 
own  house  ;  but,  by  Allah,  when  we  return  to 
Medina,  we  will  see  which  of  us  is  strongest." 

Secret  word  was  brought  to  Mahomet  of  this 
seditious  speech.    Omar  counselled  him  at  once 


*  This  was  Mahomet's  second  wife  of  the  name  of 
Zeinab  ;  the  first,  who  had  died  some  time  previous, 
was  the  daughter  of  Chuzeima. 


to  make  way  with  Abdallah  ;  but  the  prophet 
feared  to  excite  the  vengeance  of  the  kindred  and 
adherents  of  the  powerful  Khazradite.  To  leave 
no  time  for  mutiny,  he  set  off  immediately  on 
the  homeward  march,  although  it  was  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  continued  on  throughout 
the  night,  nor  halted  until  the  following  noon, 
when  the  wearied  soldiery  cared  for  nothing  but 
repose. 

On  arriving  at  Medina  he  called  Abdallah  to 
account  for  his  seditious  expressions.  He  flatly 
denied  them,  pronouncing  the  one  who  had  ac- 
cused him  a  tiar.  A  revelation  from  heaven, 
however,  established  the  charge  against  him  and 
his  adherents.  "These  are  the  men,"  says  the 
Koran,  "who  say  to  the  inhabitants  of  Medina, 
do  not  bestow  anything  on  the  refugees  who  are 
with  the  apostle  of  God,  that  they  may  be  com- 
pelled to  separate  from  him.  They  say,  verily,  if 
we  return  to  Medina,  the  worthier  will  expel 
thence  the  meaner.  God  curse  them  !  how  are 
they  turned  aside  from  the  truth." 

Some  of  the  friends  of  Abdallah,  convinced  by 
this  revelation,  advised  him  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
prophet  ;  but  he  spurned  their  counsel.  "  You 
have  already,"  said  he,  "persuaded  me  to  give 
this  man  my  countenance  and  friendship,  and  now 
you  would  have  me  put  myself  beneath  his  very 
feet." 

Nothing  could  persuade  him  that  Mahomet  was 
not  an  idolater  at  heart,  and  his  revelations  all 
imposture  and  deceit.  He  considered  him,  how- 
ever, a  formidable  rival,  and  sought  in  every  way 
to  injure  and  annoy  him.  To  this  implacable 
hostility  is  attributed  a  scandalous  story  which  he 
propagated  about  Ayesha,  the  favorite  wife  of  the 
prophet. 

It  was  the  custom  with  Mahomet  always  to 
have  one  of  his  wives  with  him,  on  his  military 
expeditions,  as  companion  and  solace  ;  she  was 
taken  by  lot,  and  on  the  recent  occasion  the  lot 
had  fallen  on  Ayesha.  She  travelled  in  a  litter, 
inclosed  by  curtains,  and  borne  on  the  back  of  a 
camel,  which  was  led  by  an  attendant.  On  the 
return  homeward,  the  army,  on  one  occasion,  com- 
ing to  a  halt,  the  attendants  of  Ayesha  were  as- 
tonished to  find  the  litter  empty.  Before  they  had 
recovered  from  their  surprise,  she  arrived  on  a 
camel,  led  by  a  youthful  Arab  named  Safwan  Ibn 
al  Moattel.  This  circumstance  having  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  Abdallah,  he  proclaimed  it  to  the 
world  after  his  return  to  Medina,  ailirming  that 
Ayesha  had  been  guilty  of  wantonness  with  the 
youthful  Safwan. 

The  story  was  eagerly  caught  up  and  circulated 
by  Hamna,  the  sister  of  the  beautiful  Zeinab, 
whom  Mahomet  had  recentl}  espoused,  and  who 
hoped  to  benefit  her  sister  by  the  downfall  of  her 
deadly  rival  Ayesha  ;  it  was  echoed  also  by  Mis- 
tah,  a  kinsman  of  Abu  Beker,  and  was  celebrated 
in  satirical  verses  by  a  poet  named  Hasan. 

It  was  some  time  before  Ayesha  knew  of  the 
scandal  thus  circulating  at  her  expense.  Sickness 
had  confined  her  to  the  house  on  her  return  to 
Medina,  and  no  one  ventured  to  tell  her  of  what 
she  was  accused.  She  remarked,  however,  that 
the  prophet  was  stern  and  silent,  and  no  longer 
treated  ner  with  his  usual  tenderness.  On  her  re- 
covery she  heard  with  consternation  the  crime  al- 
leged against  her,  and  protested  her  innocence. 
The  following  is  her  version  of  the  story. 

The  army  on  its  homeward  march  had  encamp- 
ed not  far  from  Medina,  when  orders  were  given 
in  the  night  to  march.  The  attendants,  as  usual, 
brought  a  camel  before  the  tent  of  Ayesha,  and 
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placing;  the  litter  on  tlie  ground,  retired  until  she 
could  take  her  seat  within  it.  As  she  was  about 
to  enter  she  missed  her  necklace,  and  returned 
into  the  tent  to  suck  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  at- 
tendants lifted  the  litter  upon  the  camel  and  strap- 
ped it  f.-ist,  not  perceiving,'  that  it  was  empty  ;  she 
being  slender  and  of  little  weijjht.  VVhen  she 
returned  from  seeking  the  necklace,  the  camel 
was  gone,  and  the  army  was  on  the  march  ; 
whereupon  she  wrapped  herself  in  her  mantle 
and  sat  down,  trusting  that,  when  her  absence 
should  be  discovered,  some  persons  would  be  sent 
back  in  quest  of  her. 

Whde  thus  seated,  .Safwan  Ibn  al  Moattel,  the 
young  Aral),  being  one  of  the  rear-guard,  came  up, 
and,  recognizing  lier,  accosted  her  with  the  usual 
Moslem  salutation.  "  To  (iod  we  belong,  and  to 
God  we  must  return  !  Wife  of  the  prophet,  why 
dost  thou  remain  behind  ?" 

Ayesha  made  no  reply,  but  drew  her  veil  closer 
over  her  face.  Safwan  then  alighted,  aided  her 
to  mount  the  camel,  and,  taking  the  bridle,  has- 
tened to  rejoin  the  army.  The  sun  had  risen, 
however,  bctore  he  overtook  it,  just  without  the 
walls  of  Medina. 

This  account,  given  by  Ayesha,  and  attested  by 
Safwan  Ibn  al  .Moattel,  was  satisfactory  to  her 
parents  and  p.irticular  friends,  but  was  scoffed 
at  by  Abilallah  and  his  adherents,  "  the  Hyjio- 
crites."  Two  parties  thus  arose  on  the  subject, 
and  great  suite  ensued.  As  to  Ayesha,  she  shut 
herself  u|)  witiiin  her  ilwelling,  refusing  all  food, 
and  weeping  day  and  night  in  the  bitterness  of 
her  soul. 

Mahomet  was  sorely  troubled  in  mmd,  and 
asked  counsel  of  Ali  in  his  perplexity.  The  lat- 
ter made  liglit  of  the  affair,  observing  that  his 
misfortune  was  llie  freijuent  lot  of  man.  The 
prophet  was  but  little  consoled  by  this  suggestion. 
He  remained  separated  from  Ayesha  for  a  month  ; 
but  his  heart  ye.irned  toward  her  ;  not  merely  on 
account  of  her  beauty,  but  because  he  loved  her 
society.  In  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  he  fell  into  one 
of  those  trances,  which  unbelievers  have  attrib- 
uted to  epilepsy  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  re- 
ceived a  seasonable  revelation,  which  will  be 
found  in  a  chapter  of  the  Koran.  It  was  to  this 
effect. 

They  who  accuse  a  reputable  female  of  adul- 
tery, and  produce  not  four  witnesses  of  the  fact, 
shall  be  scourged  with  fourscore  stripes,  and  their 
testimony  rejected.  As  to  those  who  have  made 
the  charge  against  Ayesha,  have  they  produced 
four  witnesses  thereof  ?  If  they  have  not,  they 
are  liars  in  the  sight  of  God.  Let  them  receive, 
therefore,  the  punishment  of  their  crime. 

The  innocence  of  the  beautiful  Ayesha  being 
thus  miraculously  made  manifest,  the  prophet  took 
her  to  his  bosom  with  augmented  affection.  Nor 
was  he  slow  in  dealing  the  prescribed  castigation. 
It  is  true  Abdallah  Ibn  Obba  was  too  powerful 
a  personage  to  be  subjected  to  the  scourge,  but  it 
fell  the  heavier  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellow  ca- 
lumniators. The  poet  Hasan  was  cured  for  some 
time  of  his  propensity  to  make  satirical  verses,  nor 
could  Hamna,  though  a  female  and  of  great  per- 
sonal char.Tis,  escape  the  inHiction  of  stripes  ;  for 
Mahomet  observed  that  such  beauty  should  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  gentler  nature. 

The  revelation  at  once  convinced  the  pious  Ali 
of  the  purity  of  Ayesha  ;  but  she  never  forgot  nor 
forgave  that  he  had  doubted  ;  and  the  hatred  thus 
implanted  in  her  bosom  was  manifested  to  his 
great  detriment  in  many  of  the  most  important 
concerns  6f  iiis  after  lite. 


CHAPTER  XXIII, 

THE  HATTLE  OF  THE  MOAT— BRAVERY  Ol^  SAAD 
UtN  MOAU  -DEFEAT  OF  THE  KOREISHITES-^ 
CAITUKE  OF  THE  JEWISH  CASTI.E  OF  KOKAIUA 
—SAAD  DECIDES  AS  TO  THE  I'U.NISHMENT  OF 
THE  JEWS— MAHOMET  F.SPOUSF.S  REHANA,  A 
JEWISH  CAPTIVE— HIS  LIFE  KNDANOEKED  llY 
SOKCEKV  ;  SAVED  UV  A  REVELATION  OF  THE 
ANGEL  GAllRIEL. 

During  the  year  of  truce  which  succeeded  the 
battle  of  Ohod,  Abu  Sofian,  the  restless  chief  of 
the  Koreishites,  formed  a  confederacy  with  the 
Arab  tribe  of  Ghatafan  and  other  tribes  of  the  des- 
ert, as  well  as  with  many  of  the  Jews  of  the  race 
of  Nadher,  whom  Mahomet  had  driven  from  their 
homes.  The  truce  being  ended,  he  prepared  to 
march  upon  Medina,  with  these  confederates, 
their  combined  forces  amounting  to  ten  thousand 
men. 

Mahomet  had  early  intelligence  of  the  meditated 
attack,  but  his  late  reverse  at  OIkxI  made  him 
wary  of  faking  the  field  against  such  numbers  ; 
especially  as  he  feared  the  enemy  might  have 
secret  allies  in  Medina  ;  where  he  distrusted  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  and  the  Hypocrites,  the  parti- 
sans of  Abdallah  Ibn  Obba,  who  were  numerous 
and  i)owerful. 

(jreat  exertions  were  now  made  to  |)ut  the  city 
in  a  state  of  defence.  SalmAn  the  Persian,  who 
had  embraced  the  faith,  advised  that  a  deep  moat 
should  be  digged  at  some  distance  beyond  the 
wall,  on  the  side  on  which  the  enemy  woulil  ap- 
proach. This  mode  of  defence,  hither  unused  m 
Arabia,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  .Mahomet,  who 
set  a  great  number  of  men  to  dig  the  moat,  and 
even  assisted  personally  in  the  labor.  .M.iny  mir- 
acles are  recorded  of  him  during  the  jirogress  of 
this  work.  At  one  time,  it  is  said,  he  fed  a  great 
multitude  from  a  single  basket  of  dates,  which 
remained  full  after  all  were  satisfied.  At  another 
time  he  feasted  a  thousand  men  ujion  a  roasted 
lamb  and  a  loaf  of  barley  bread  ;  yet  enough  re- 
mained for  all  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  moat. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  note  the  wonderful  blows 
which  he  gave  to  a  rock  with  an  iron  mallet, 
striking  off  sparks  which  in  one  direction  lighted 
up  all  Yemen,  or  Arabia  the  Hajjpy  ;  in  another 
revealed  the  imperial  pa!ace  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  in  a  third  illumined  the  towers  of  the  royal 
residence  of  Persia — all  signs  and  portents  of  the 
future  con(|uests  of  Islam. 

Scarcely  was  the  moat  completed  when  the  ene- 
my appeared  in  great  force  on  the  neighboring  hills. 
Leaving  Ibn  Omm  Mactum,  a  trusty  officer,  to 
command  in  the  city,  and  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on 
the  disaffected,  Mahomet  sallied  forth  with  three 
thousand  men,  whom  he  formed  in  battle  array, 
having  the  deep  moat  in  front.  Abu  Sofian  au- 
vancetl  confidently  with  his  combined  force  of 
Koreishites  and  Ghatafanites,  but  was  unexpect- 
edly checked  by  the  moat,  and  by  a  galling  fire 
from  the  Moslems  drawn  up  beyond  it.  The  en- 
emy  now  encamped  ;  the  Koreishites  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley,  and  the  Ghatafanites  in  the 
upper  ;  and  for  some  days  the  armies  remained 
on  each  side  of  the  moat,  keeping  up  a  distant 
combat  with  slings  and  stones  and  flights  of  ar- 
rows. 

In  the  mean  time  spies  brought  word  to  Ma- 
homet that  a  Jewish  tribe,  the  Beni  Koraida,  who 
had  a  strong  castle  near  the  city,  and  had  made  a 
covenant  of  peace  with  him,  were  in  secret  league 
with  the  enemy.     He  now  saw  the  difficulty  with 
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Ms  scanty  forces,  to  man  the  whole  extent  of  the 
moat ;  to  guard  .igainst  a  perfidious  attack  from 
the  Koraidites,  and  to  maintain  quiet  in  the  city 
where  the  Jews  must  have  secret  confederates. 
Summoning  a  council  of  war,  he  consulted  with 
his  captains  on  the  policy  of  bribing  thedhatafan- 
ites  to  i\  separate  peace  by  offering  them  a  third 
of  the  dale-harvest  of  Medma.  Unon  tliis,  Saad 
Ibn  Moad,  a  stout  leader  of  the  Awsites  of  Me- 
dina, demanded  :  "  IJo  you  propose  this  by  the 
command  of  Allah,  oris  it  an  iilea  of  your  own  ?" 
"  If  it  had  been  a  command  of  Allah,"  replied 
Mahomet,  "  I  should  never  have  asked  your  ad- 
vice. I  see  you  pressed  by  enemies  on  every  side, 
and  I  seek  to  break  their  confeileracy."  "Oh 
prophet  of  God  I"  rejoinetl  Saad,  "  when  we  were 
fellosv-idolaters  with  these  pcojile  of  tlhatafan, 
they  got  none  of  our  dates  without  paying  for 
them  ;  and  shall  we  give  ihein  up  gratuitously 
now  that  we  are  of  the  true  faith,  and  led  by 
thee  ?  No,  by  Allah  !  if  they  want  our  dates  they 
must  win  them  with  their  swords  !" 

The  stout  Saad  had  his  courage  soon  put  to  tlie 
proof.  A  prowling  party  ot  Koreishite  horsemen, 
among  whom  was  Akreina,  the  son  of  Abu  Jahi, 
and  Amru,  uncle  of  Mahomet's  first  wife  Cadijah, 
discovered  a  place  where  the  moat  was  narrow, 
and  |)Utting  sjjurs  to  their  steeds  succeeded  in 
leaping  over,  followed  by  some  of  their  C(jmrades. 
They  then  challenged  the  bravest  of  the  Moslen;s 
to  equal  combat.  The  challenge  was  accepted 
by  Saad  Ibn  Moad,  by  Ali,  and  several  ot  their 
compj'iiions.  Ali  hail  a  close  combat  with  Amru  ; 
they  fought  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  until,  graj)- 
pliiig  with  each  other,  they  rolled  in  the  dust.  In 
tlie  end  Ali  was  victorious,  and  slew  his  foe.  Tlie 
general  conflict  was  maintained  with  great  obsti- 
iiary  ;  several  were  slain  on  both  sides,  and  Saad 
Ibn  .Moad  was  severely  wounded.  At  length  the 
Koreishites  gave  way,  and  s|)urred  their  horses 
to  recross  the  moat.  The  steed  of  one  of  them, 
Nawf.d  Ibn  Abdallah,  leaped  short  ;  his  rider 
was  assailed  with  stones  while  in  the  moat,  and 
defied  the  Moslems  to  attack  him  with  nobler 
weajjons.  In  an  instant  Ali  sprang  down  into 
the  moat,  and  Nawfal  soon  fell  beneath  his  sword. 
Ali  then  joined  his  companions  in  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  foe,  and  wouniled  Akrema  with  a  jave- 
lin. This  skirmish  was  dignified  with  the  name 
of  the  battle  of  the  Moat. 

Mahomet,  still  unwilling  to  venture  a  pitched 
battle,  sent  Rueim,  a  secretly  converted  Arab  ot 
the  tribe  of  dhatafan,  to  visit  the  camps  of  the 
confederates  and  artfully  to  sow  dissensions 
among  them.  Rueim  first  repaired  to  the  Kora- 
idites, with  whom  he  was  in  old  habits  of  friend- 
ship. "  What  folly  is  this,"  said  he,  "  to  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  drawn  by  the  Koreishites  of 
Mecca  into  their  quarrel.  Bethink  you  how  dif- 
ferent is  your  situation  from  theirs.  If  defeated, 
they  have  only  to  retreat  to  Mecca,  and  be  se- 
cure. Their  allies  from  the  desert  will  also  retire 
to  their  distant  homes,  and  you  will  be  left  to  bear 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  vengeance  of  Mahomet  and 
the  peo|)le  of  Medina.  Before  you  make  com- 
mon cause  with  them,  therefore,  let  them  pledge 
themselves  and  give  hostages,  never  to  draw  back 
until  they  have  broken  the  power  of  Mahomet." 

He  then  went  to  the  Koreishites  and  the  tribe 
of  Ghatafan,  and  warned  them  against  confiding 
in  the  Jews  of  Koraida,  who  intended  to  get  hos- 
tages from  them,  and  deliver  them  up  into  the 
hands  of  Mahomet. 

The  distrust  thus  artfully  sown  among  the  con- 
federates soon  produced  its  effects.     Abu  Solian 


sent  word  on  Friday  evening,  to  the  Koraidites,  to 
be  ready  to  join  next  morning  in  a  general  as- 
sault. The  Jews  replied  that  the  following  day 
was  their  .Sabbatii.  on  which  they  could  not  en- 
gage in  battle  ;  at  the  same  time  they  declined  to 
join  in  any  hostile  act,  unless  their  allies  should 
give  hostages  to  stand  by  them  to  the  end. 

'Ihe  Koreishites  and  Ghatalanites  were  now  con- 
vinced of  the  perfidy  of  the  Koraitliles,  and  dared 
not  venture  upon  the  meditated  attack,  lest  these 
should  fall  upon  them  in  the  rear.  While  they  lay 
idly  in  their  camp  a  cold  storm  came  on,  with 
drenching  rain  and  sweeping  blasts  from  the 
desert.  Their  tents  were  blown  down  ;  their 
camp-fires  were  extinguished  ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
uproar  the  alarm  was  given  that  Mahomet  had 
raised  the  storm  by  enchantment,  and  was  connng 
upon  them  with  his  forces.  All  now  was  panic 
and  confusion.  Abu  Sofian,  finding  all  efforts 
vain  to  jjroiluce  order,  mounted  his  camel  in  de- 
spair, and  gave  the  word  to  retreat.  The  con- 
federates hurried  off  from  the  scene  ot  tumult  and 
terror,  the  Koreishites  toward  Mecca,  the  others 
to  their  homes  in  the  desert. 

Abu  Sofian,  in  rage  and  mortification,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mahomet,  upbraiding  him  with  his 
cowardice  in  lurking  behind  a  ditch,  a  thing  un- 
Inown  ill  Arabian  warfare  ;  and  threatening  to 
take  his  revenge  on  some  future  day,  when  they 
might  n>eet  in  open  tight,  as  in  the  tield  of  Ohod. 
Mahomet  hurled  bacK  a  defiance,  and  predicted 
that  the  day  was  approaching  when  he  would 
break  in  pieces  the  idols  of  the  Koreishites. 

The  invailers  having  disappeared,  Mahomet 
turned  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Heni  Koraida, 
who  shut  themselves  up  in  their  castle,  ;ind  with- 
stood a  siege  of  many  days.  At  length,  pinched 
by  famine,  they  implored  the  intercession  of  their 
ancient  friends  and  protectors,  the  Awsiles.  The 
latter  entreated  the  prophet  to  grant  these  He- 
brews the  same  terms  he  had  formerly  granted 
to  the  Heni  Kainoka,  at  the  prayer  of  Abdallah 
the  Khazradite.  Mahomet  reflected  a  moment, 
and  offered  to  leave  their  fate  to  the  decision  of 
Saad  Ibn  Moad,  the  .\wsite  chief.  Tlie  Koraid- 
ites gladly  agreed,  knowing  him  to  have  been 
formerly  their  friend.  They  accordingly  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  number  of  seven  hun- 
dred, and  were  conducted  in  chains  to  Medina. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  Saad  considered  their 
perfidious  league  with  the  enemy  as  one  caus*?  of 
the  recent  hostility.  He  was  still  smarting  wiih 
the  wound  received  in  the  battle  of  the  Moat,  and 
in  his  moments  of  pain  and  anger  had  repeatedly 
prayed  that  his  life  might  be  spared  to  see  ven- 
geance wreaked  on  the  Koraidites.  Such  was  the 
slate  ot  his  feelings  when  summoned  to  decide 
upon  their  fate. 

Being  a  gross,  full-blooded  man,  he  was  with 
difficulty  helpeil  upon  an  ass,  propped  up  by  a 
leathern  cushion,  and  supported  in  his  seat  until 
he  arrived  at  the  tribunal  of  justice.  Before  as- 
cending it,  he  exacted  an  oath  from  all  present  to 
abide  by  his  decision.  The  Jews  readily  took  it, 
anticipating  a  favorable  sentence.  No  sooner 
was  he  helped  into  the  tribunal  than,  extending 
his  hand,  he  condemned  the  men  to  death,  the 
women  and  children  to  slavery,  and  their  effects 
to  be  shared  among  the  victors. 

The  wretched  Jews  looked  aghast,  but  there 
was  no  appeal.  They  were  conducted  to  a  public 
place  since  called  the  Market  ot  the  Koraidites, 
where  great  graves  had  been  digged.  Into  these 
they  were  compelled  to  descend,  one  by  one,  their 
prince  Hoya  Ibn  Ahktab  among  the  number,  and 
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were  successively  put  to  death.  Thus  the  prayer 
of  Saad  Ilin  Mund  for  vengeance  on  the  koraid- 
ites  was  fully  gratified.  He  witnessed  the  exe- 
cution  of  the  n\cn  he  had  coiulemntd,  hut  such 
was  his  excitement  that  his  wound  broke  out 
afresh,  and  he  died  shortly  afterward. 

In  the  Castle  of  Koraida  was  found  a  great 
quantity  of  pikes,  lances,  cuirasses,  and  other 
armor  ;  and  its  lands  were  covered  with  flocks, 
and  herds,  and  c.iniels.  In  divitling  the  spoil 
each  foot-soldier  had  one  lot,  each  horseman 
three  ;  two  for  his  horse  and  one  for  himself.  A 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  was  set  apart  for  the 
prtjnhet. 

The  most  precious  prize  in  the  eyes  of  Ma- 
homet was  Rihana,  daughter  of  Simeon,  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  Jew,  and  the  most  hcautilul  lenude 
of  her  tribe.  He  took  her  to  himself,  and,  hav- 
ing converted  her  to  the  faith,  adiled  her  to  the 
number  of  iiis  wives. 

Uut,  tliou<;h  thus  susceptible  of  the  charms  of 
the  Israelilish  women,  Mahomet  became  more 
and  more  vindictive  in  his  hatred  of  the  men  ;  no 
longer  pultiiij.j  laith  in  their  covenants,  and  sus- 
pecting them  of  the  most  insidious  attempts  upon 
his  life.  Moslem  writers  attribute  to  the  spells  of 
Jewish  sorcerers  a  long  and  languishing  illness, 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  about  this  lime,  and 
which  seenu-(l  to  defy  all  remedy.  They  describe 
the  very  charm  by  which  it  was  produced.  It 
was  prejj.ired,  say  they,  by  a  Jewish  necromancer 
from  the  mountains,  aided  by  his  daughters,  who 
were  e(|uaiiy  skilled  in  the  diabolic  art.  They 
formed  .i  small  waxen  effigy  of  Mahomet  ;  wounii 
round  it  some  of  his  hair,  and  thrust  through  it 
eleven  needles.  They  then  made  eleven  knots  in 
•  bow-string,  blowing  with  their  breaths  on  e.ich  ; 
and,  winding  the  string  round  the  etligy,  threw 
the  whole  into  a  well. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  potent  spell  Ma- 
homet wasted  a-way,  until  his  friend,  the  angel  (la- 
briel,  revealed  the  secret  to  him  in  a  vision.  On 
awaking  he  sent  Ali  to  the  well,  where  the  image 
was  discovered.  When  it  was  brought  to  Ma- 
homet, continues  the  legend,  he  repeated  over  it 
the  two  last  chapters  of  the  Koran,  which  had 
been  communicated  to  him  in  the  recent  vision. 
They  consist  of  eleven  verses,  and  are  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport. 

In  the  name  of  the  all  merciful  God  !  I  will  fly 
for  refuge  to  the  Lord  of  the  light  of  day. 

That  he  may  deliver  me  from  the  danger  of  be- 
ings and  things  created  by  himself. 

F'rom  the  dangers  of  the  darksome  night,  ami 
of  the  moon  when  in  eclipse. 

From  the  danger  of  sorcerers,  who  tie  knots 
and  blow  on  them  with  their  breath. 

From  the  danger  of  the  envious,  who  devise 
deadly  harm. 

I  will  riy  for  refuge  to  Allah,  the  Lord  of  men. 

To  Allah,  the  King  of  men. 

To  Allah,  the  God  of  men. 

That  he  may  deliver  me  from  the  evil  spirit 
who  flies  at  the  mention  of  his  holy  name. 

Who  suggests  evil  thoughts  into  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  men. 

And  from  the  evil  Genii  and  men  who  deal  in 
magic. 

At  the  repetition  of  each  one  of  these  verses, 
says  the  legend,  a  knot  of  the  bow-string  came 
loose,  a  needle  fell  from  the  effigy,  and  \lahomet 
gained  strength.  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  verse 
he  rose,  renovated  in  health  and  vigor,  as  one  re- 
stored to  freedom  after  having  been  bound  with 
cords. 


The  two  final  chapters  of  the  Koran,  which 
comprise  these  verses,  are  entitled  the  amuleta, 
and  considered  by  the  superstitious  Moslems 
effectual  talismans  ai^ainst  sorcery  and  magio 
charms. 

The  conduct  of  Mahomet  in  the  affair  narrated 
in  this  chapter  has  been  censured  as  weak  and 
vacillating,  and  deficient  in  military  decision, 
and  his  measures  as  wanting  in  true  greatness  of 
mind,  and  the  following  circumstances  are  atU 
duced  to  sunpori  these  cnarges.  When  threaten, 
ed  with  violence  from  without,  and  perfidy  from 
within,  he  is  for  bribing  a  part  of  his  confederate 
foes  to  a  separate  peace  ;  but  suffers  himself  to 
be,  in  a  manner,  hectored  out  of  this  crafty  policy 
by  Saad  Ibn  Moad  ;  yet,  sul>se(|uently,  he  resorts 
to  a  scheme  still  more  subtle  and  crafty,  by  which 
he  sows  dissension  among  his  enemies.  Above  all, 
his  conduct  toward  the  Jews  has  been  strongly 
reprobated.  His  referring  the  appeal  of  the  Uenl 
Koraitla  for  mercy,  to  the  decision  of  one  whom 
he  knew  to  be  bent  on  their  destruction,  has  been 
stigmatized  as  cruel  mockery  ;  and  the  massacre 
of  those  unfortunate  men  in  the  market-place  of 
Medina  is  pronounced  one  of  the  darkest  pages 
of  his  history.  In  fact,  his  conduct  toward  this 
race  from  the  time  that  he  had  power  in  his  hands 
forms  an  exception  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  dis- 
position, which  was  forgiving  and  humane.  He 
may  have  been  es|)ecially  provoked  against  them 
by  proofs  of  treachery  and  deadly  rancor  on  their 
part  ;  but  we  see  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  his 
jMilicy  in  this  part  of  his  career,  instances  of  that 
worldly  alloy  which  at  times  was  debasing  his 
si)irit,  now  that  he  had  become  the  Apostle  of  the 
Sword. 


CHAPTKR  XXIV. 

MAHOMET  UNDF.RTAKE.S  A  ril.tlRI.MAOE  TO  MECCA 
— EVADES  KMALEU  ANO  A  TROOJ'  OK  JIOR.SE 
SENT  AGAINST  HI.M— ENCAMI'S  NEAR  MECCA — 
NEGOTIATES  WITH  THE  KOREISHITKS  FOR  PER- 
MISSION TO  ENTER  ANU  COMPLETE  HIS  PIL- 
GRI.MAGE— TREATY  FOR  TEN  YEARS,  IIY  WHICH 
HE  IS  1.;RMITTEI)  to  MAKE  A  YEARLY  VISIT  OK 
THREE  DAYS— HE  RETURNS  TO  MEDINA. 

Sl\  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  (light  of 
Mahomet  from  Mecca.  As  that  city  was  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs  and  their  great  point  of 
pilgrimage,  his  long  exile  from  it,  and  his  open 
warfare  with  the  Koreishites,  who  had  charge  of 
the  Caaba,  prejudiced  him  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  tribes,  and  retarded  the  spread  of  his  doc- 
trines. His  followers,  too,  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  flight,  languished  once  more  to  see 
their  native  home,  and  there  was  danger  of  their 
faith  becoming  enfeebled  undera  i)rotracle<l  exile. 

Mahomet  ielt  more  and  more  the  importance 
of  linking  the  sacred  city  with  his  religion,  and 
maintaining  the  ancient  usages  of  his  race.  Be- 
sides, he  claimed  but  to  be  a  reformer,  anxious 
to  restore  the  simi)licity  and  ])urity  of  the  patri- 
archal faith.  The  month  Uoul  Kaada  was  at 
hand,  the  month  of  pilgrimage,  when  there  was  a 
truce  to  warfare,  and  enemies  might  meet  in 
peace  within  the  holy  boundaries.  A  timely  vision 
assured  Mahomet  that  he  and  his  followers  might 
safely  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  tnis 
venerable  custom  to  revisit  the  ancient  shrines  of 
Ar.-'bian  worship.  The  revelation  was  joyfully 
received  by  his  fo'lowers,  and  in  the  holy  month 
he  set  torih  for  Medina  on  his  pilgrimage,  at  the 
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head  of  fourteen  hundred  men  ;  pnrtiv  Mohad- 
jerins  or  Fugitives,  and  partly  Ansariiuis  or  Aux- 
iliaries. They  took  with  them  seventy  camels  to 
be  slain  in  sacritice  at  the  Caaba.  To  manifest 
publicly  that  thcv  came  in  peace  and  not  in  war, 
they  halted  at  L)hu  liuieita,  a  villa^re  about  a 
day's  journey  trom  Medina,  where  they  laid  aside 
all  their  weapons,  excepting  their  .sheathed 
•words,  and  thence  continued  on  in  pilgrim  garb. 
In  the  mean  time  a  confused  rumor  ot  this 
movement  had  reached  Mecca.  The  Koreishites, 
■uspectini^  hostilities,  sent  forth  Khalcd  Ibn 
Waled  with  a  powerful  troop  of  horse,  to  take 

Kost  in  a  valley  about  two  days'  journey  from 
lecca,  and  check  the  advance  of  the  Moslems. 

Mahomet,  hearing  that  the  main  road  was  thus 
barred  against  him,  took  a  rugged  and  diflicua 
route  through  the  detiles  of  the  mountains,  and, 
avoitling  Khaled  and  his  forces,  desceniled  into 
the  plam  near  Mecca,  where  he  encamped  at 
Hodetha,  within  the  sacred  boundaries.  Hence 
he  sent  assurances  to  the  Koreishites  of  his  peace- 
able intentions,  and  claimed  the  immunities  and 
rights  of  pilgrimage. 

Knvoys  from  the  Koreishites  visited  his  camp 
to  make  observations.  They  were  struck  with 
the  reverence  with  which  he  was  regiirded  by  his 
followers.  The  water  with  which  he  performed 
his  ablutions  became  sanctified  ;  a  hair  falling 
from  his  head,  or  the  paring  of  a  nail,  was  caught 
up  as  a  precious  relic.  One  of  the  envoys  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  unconsciously  touched  the 
(lowing  beard  of  the  prophet ;  he  was  thrust  back 
by  the  disciples,  and  warned  of  the  impiety  of  the 
act.  In  making  his  report  to  the  Koreishites  on 
his  return,  "  I  have  seen  the  king  of  Persia  and 
the  emi)eror  of  Conslantinoi)le  surrounded  by 
their  courts,"  said  he,  "  but  never  did  I  behold  a 
sovereign  so  revered  by  his  subjects,  as  is  Ma- 
homet  by  his  followers.  ' 

The  Koreishites  were  the  more  loath  to  admit 
into  their  city  an  adversary  to  their  sect,  so  for- 
midable in  his  inlluence  over  the  minds  and  affec- 
tions of  his  fellow-men.  Mahomet  sent  repeated 
missions  to  treat  for  a  safe  access  to  the  s.icred 
shrines,  but  in  vain.  Othman  Ibn  Affan,  bis  son- 
in-law,  was  his  last  envoy.  Several  days  elapsed 
without  his  return,  and  it  was  rumored  that  he 
was  slain.  Mahomet  determined  to  revenge  his 
fall.  Standing  under  a  tree,  and  summoning  his 
people  arouiuf  him,  he  exacted  an  oath  to  defend 
him  even  to  the  death,  and  never  to  deseu  the 
standard  of  the  faith.  This  ceremony  is  known 
among  Mahometans  by  the  name  of  the  Spon- 
taneous Inauguration. 

The  reappearance  of  Othman  in  the  camp  re- 
stored tranquillity.  He  was  accompanied  by  Sol- 
hail,  an  ambassador  from  the  Koreishites,  to  ar- 
range a  treaty  of  peace.  They  perceived  the  im- 
policy of  warring  with  a  man  whose  power  was 
mcessantly  increasing,  and  who  was  obeyed  with 
such  fanatic  devotion.  The  treaty  proposed  was 
for  ten  years,  during  which  time  Mahomet  and 
his  adherents  were  to  have  free  access  to  Met  ;a 
as  pilgrims,  there  to  remain,  three,  days  at  n  :  me, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  riv.  s,  The  terms 
were  readily  accepted,  an'.  All  v.  "j  employed  to 
draw  up  the  trcau.  Mahomet  dictated  the 
words.  "Write,"  s.-iid  he,  "these  are  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  made  by  Mahomet  the  apostle  of 
God."  "Ilold!"  cried  Solhail,  the  ambassador  ; 
"  had  I  believed  thee  to  be  the  apostle  of  God,  I 
should  never  have  taken  up  arms  against  thee. 
Write,  theVefore,  simply  thy  name,  and  the  name 
I  of  thy  father."     Mahomet  was  fain  to  comply,  for 


he  felt  he  was  not  sufTiciently  In  force  nt  this  mo- 
ment to  contend  about  foi  ms  ;  so  he  merely  <le« 
nominated  himself  in  the  treaty,  Mahomet  Ihii 
Abdallah  (Mahomet  the  son  of  Abdallah},  an  al)- 
negation  which  gave  some  little  scandal  to  his  fol- 
lowers. Their  discontent  was  increased  when  ho 
ordered  them  to  shave  their  heads,  and  to  sacritice 
on  the  spot  the  camels  brought  to  be  offered  up  at 
the  Caana,  as  it  showed  he  had  not  the  intention 
of  entering  Mecca,  these  rites  being  properly  done 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonials  of  pilgrim- 
age. They  reminded  him  of  his  vision  which 
promised  a  safe  entrance  of  the  sacred  city  ;  he 
replied,  that  the  present  treaty  was  an  earnest  of 
its  fulfilment,  which  would  assuredly  take  jilace 
on  the  following  year.  With  this  explanation  they 
had  to  content  tnemselves  ;  and  h.iving  perform- 
ed the  ceremony,  and  made  the  sacrihce  pre- 
scribed, the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  the  pil- 
grim host  returned,  somewhat  disappointed  and 
dejected,  tu  Medina. 


CHAl'f'^R  XXV. 

EXPEDITION    Ar.\INS»     THE    C'.V    (  \-     KiiAIBAR: 

siE(W.-EXPMirrs  .;(     .i^homet  s     afiains-- 

IIATTI.E  Of  /.Li  A.M'  ^i  VI'H AM— .ViORMlNG  OP 
THE  CITADEI,— ALI  M/  Kl-S  A  (tuCKI.KR  OK  THK 
(wVTE— CAPTHRE     C;K      IMti     I'LACK— MAUvJ.V.ET 

poi.soNEi) ;  HE  Ai.mr.iFS  .SAnVA,  A   r^PrvvK; 

ALSO  OM.W   lIA'MDA,   A   V.lljivv. 

To  console  'r'a  followe,  ;  for  the  rlierk  I'eir  re- 
ligious devmion  li;ic'  i A))eri'.iictri  ut  Mcca,  Ma- 
homet n.>  V  set.  on  foot  ar  vxp-il'tion  ('.dl'iiliitL't'.  l", 
gratify  ih.il  love  of  [jiunder,  wliich.  lega/i  lo  rival 
fanaticisp'.  in  a'..;.o!iir!g  tho  ii  u?  his  otan.'a.-J. 

Aboul  five  d.iys'  lourntj/'.o  t'lo  'ionlie,i.i(.o(  Me- 
dina was  situ.Tt-jd  the  city  of  KiivU  .-(.r,  niul  i^s  de- 
pendent territory,  it  was  ir'i.'ibited  '^y  lews,  who 
nad  grown  wt  .vithy  by  .oiiimi  ry:  as  •.".ll  as  agri- 
culturt .  Their  rich  (!oniain  was  partlv  cultivatul 
with  grain,  and  p'.ar.(i..tl  wi'.h  grovisol  |)alii\-trees  ; 
partly  devotee'  to  pastiirag-  and  .ovcrjd  with 
flocks  and  herds  ;  'ind  it  v  .i.-*  fortitioil  by  s^everal 
castles.  So  ven'.ra'ile  'visits  ar.'.u)i!ity  lti;\t Abul- 
feda,  the  Arabian  fustoru/..  j'S'.Ui-es  us  tbat  I  loses, 
after  the  passage  of  V.ie  Hcd  Se;i.  s'lrt  .in  nnn/ 
against  the  Amalekites,  inha'iii.irig  '  cjihnjb  (Me- 
dina), and  the  strong  city  of  Khaibar. 

This  region  had  necome  a  plnre  of  ittigefcr 
the  hostile  Jews,  driven  !)y  .\fnhomet  fron>  M.Hli.;a 
anti  its  environs,  and  for  al!  t'lcso  who  h"id  !ii;ide 
themselves  obnoxious  to  hii  vengeance,  "'hese 
circumstances,  t  )gi  tlier  with  its  teeming  wealth, 
pointeil  it  i>ut  as  a  lU  ."n  1  rip-j  obitc.  for  tiiat  war- 
fare which  he  h  ul  vlecl.iicd  a;;ainst  all  enemies  of 
the  faith.- 

In  tl.--  tiej^ip.'iinji  of  l.hi:  seventh  yjarof  the  He« 
g!fa.  Id  departed,  on  an  expedition  against  Khal* 
ba  •,  it  the  iicad  of  twelve  hundreti  Juol  and  twc 
huiulred  horse,  accompanied  by  Abu  Beker,  by 
Ali,  by  Omar,  and  other  of  his  principal  officers. 
He  had  two  standards  ;  one  represented  the  sun, 
the  other  a  lilack  eagle  ;  which  last  became  famous 
in  after  years  as  the  standard  of  Khaled. 

Entering  the  fertile  territory  ot  Khalbar,  he  be- 
gan his  warfare  by  assailing  the  inferior  castles 
with  which  it  was  studded.  Some  of  these  capit- 
ulated without  making  resistance  ;  in  which  cases, 
being  considered  "gifts  from  God,"  the  spoils 
went  to  the  prophet,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  in 
the    way    before    mentioned.      Others    of   more 
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strength,  and  garrisoned  by  stouter  hearts,  had 
to  be  taken  by  storm. 

After  thu  cajjture  of  these  minor  fortresses,  Ma- 
homet advanced  ajjainst  the  city  of  Khaibar.  It 
was  stronjjiy  defended  by  outworks,  and  its  cita- 
del, Al  Kamus,  built  on  a  steep  rock,  was  deemed 
impregnable,  insomuch  that  Kenana  Ibn  al  Rabi, 
the  chief  or  king  of  the  nation,  had  made  it  the 
depository  of  all  his  treasurts. 

i'tie  siege  of  tliis  city  was  the  most  important 
enterp- s"  the  Moslems  had  yet  undertaken. 
When  M.ihomet  first  came  in  sight  of  its  strong 
and  frowning  walls,  and  its  rock-built  citadel,  he 
is  said  to  have  put  uj)  the  following  prayer  : 

"  Oh  Allah  I  Lord  of  the  seven  heavens,  and  of 
all  things  which  they  cover  !  Lord  of  the  seven 
earths,  and  all  which  they  sustain  !  Lord  of  the 
evil  spirits,  and  of  all  whom  they  lead  astray  ! 
Lord  of  the  winds,  aiul  of  all  whom  they  scatter  and 
disperse  !  We  supplicate  thee  to  deliver  into  our 
hands  this  city,  and  all  tiiat  it  contains,  and  the 
riches  of  all  its  lands.  To  thee  we  look  for  aid 
against  this  people,  and  against  all  the  perils  by 
which  we  are  environed." 

To  give  more  solemnity  to  his  prayers,  he  chose 
as  his  place  of  worship  a  great  rock,  in  a  stony 
place  called  .Mansela,  and,  during  all  the  time 
that  he  remained  encamped  before  Khaibar,  made 
daily  seven  circuits  round  it,  as  are  made  round 
the  Caaba.  A  mos(iue  was  erected  on  this  rock 
in  after  times  in  memorial  of  this  devout  cere- 
monial, and  it  became  an  object  of  veneration  to 
all  pious  Moslems. 

The  siege  of  the  citadel  lasted  for  some  time, 
and  tasked  the  skill  and  i)atience  of  Mahomet  and 
his  troo|)s,  as  yet  but  little  practised  in  the  attack 
of  fortified  |)l.K:es.  They  suffered  too  from  want  of 
provisions,  for  the  Arabs  in  their  hasty  expeditions 
seklom  burden  themselves  with  su|)plies,  and  the 
Jews  on  their  ajipioach  had  laid  waste  the  level 
country,  and  destroyed  the  palm-trees  round  their 
capital. 

Mahomet  directed  the  attacks  in  person  ;  the 
besiegers  protected  themselves  by  trenches,  and 
brought  battering-rams  to  play  upon  the  walls  ;  a 
breach  was  at  leiiglii  effected,  but  for  several  days 
every  altemjjt  to  enter  was  vigorously  repelled. 
Abu  Ik'ker  at  one  time  led  the  as.sault,  bearing 
the  standard  o'  the  prophet  ;  but,  after  fighting 
With  great  bravery,  was  compelled  to  retreat. 
The  next  attack  was  headed  by  Omar  Ibn  Khat- 
tab,  who  fought  until  the  close  of  day  with  no 
better  success.  A  third  attack  was  led  by  Ali, 
whom  Mahomet  armed  with  his  own  scimetar, 
callef'  Dhu'l-FakAr,  or  the  Trenchant.  On  con- 
fid/!!.',  to  his  hands  the  sacred  banner,  he  pro- 
nouu-ed  him  "  a  man  who  loved  God  and  his 
propnet  ;  and  whom  God  and  his  prophet  loved. 
A  man  who  knew  not  fear,  nor  ever  turned  his 
back  upon  a  foe." 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  traditional  ac- 
count ot  the  jit-rson  and  character  of  Ali.  He  was 
of  the  middle  height,  but  robust  and  square,  and 
of  prodigious  strength.  He  had  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, exceedingly  tlorid,  with  a  bushy  l)eard. 
He  was  distinguished  lor  an  amiable  disposition, 
sagacious  intellect,  and  religious  zeal,  and,  from 
liis  undaunted  courage,  was  surnamed  the  Lion  ot 
God. 

Arabian  writers  dwell  with  fond  exaggeration 
on  the  exploits  at  Khaibar,  of  this  their  favorite 
hero.  He  was  clad,  they  say,  in  a  scarlet  vest, 
over  which  was  buckled  a  cuirass  of  steel. 
Scrambling  with  his  followers  up  the  great  heap 
ot  stones  and  rubbish  in  front  oi  the  breach,  he 


planted  his  standard  on  the  top,  determined  never 
to  recede  until  the  citadel  was  taken.  The  Jews 
sallied  forth  to  drive  down  the  assailants.  In  the 
conflict  which  ensued,  Ali  fought  hand  to  hand 
with  the  Jewish  commander,  Al  Hareth,  whom' 
he  slew.  The  brother  ot  the  slain  advanced  to 
revenge  his  death.  He  was  of  gigantic  stature, 
with  a  double  cuirass,  a  double  turban,  wound 
round  a  helmet  ot  proof,  in  front  of  which  spar- 
kled an  immense  diamond.  He  had  a  sword  girt 
to  each  side,  and  brandished  a  three-pronged 
spear,  like  a  trident.  The  warriors  measured 
each  other  with  the  eye,  and  accosted  each  othei 
in  boasting  oriental  style. 

"  I,"  said  the  Jew,  "  am  Marhab,  armed  at  all 
points,  and  terrible  in  battle." 

"  And  I  am  Ali,  whom  his  mother,  at  his  birth, 
surnamed  Al  Haidara  (the  rugged  lion)." 

•The  Moslem  writers  make  short  work  of  the 
Jewish  champion.  He  made  a  thrust  at  Ali  with 
his  three-|)ronge(l  lance,  but  it  was  dexterously 
parrieil,  and  before  he  could  recover  himself, 
a  blow  from  the  scimetar  Dhu'l-Fak.1r  divided  his 
buckler,  passed  through  the  helm  of  proof,  through 
doubled  turban  and  stubborn  skull,  cleaving  his 
head  even  to  his  teeth.  His  gigantic  form  fell 
lifeless  to  the  earth. 

The  Jews  now  retreated  into  the  citadel,  and  a 
general  assault  took  place.  In  the'  heat  of  the 
action  the  shield  ot  Ali  was  severed  from  his  arm, 
leaving  his  body  exposed  ;  wrenching  a  gate, 
however,  from  its  hinges,  he  used  it  as  a  buckler 
through  the  remainder  of  the  tight.  Abu  R<1fe,  a 
servant  of  Mahomet,  testifies  to  the  fact.  "  I 
afterward,"  says  he,  "  examined  this  gate  in  com- 
pany with  seven  men,  and  all  eight  of  us  attempt- 
ed in  vain  to  wield  it."  * 

The  citadel  being  captured,  every  vault  and 
dungeon  was  ransacked  for  the  wealth  said  to  be 
deposited  there  by  Kenana,  the  Jewish  prince. 
None  being  discovered,  Mahomet  demanded  ot 
him  where  he  had  concealed  his  treasure.  He  de- 
clared that  it  had  all  been  expended  in  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  troops,  and  in  prep.irations  tor  de- 
fence. One  of  his  faithless  subjects,  however,  re- 
vealed the  place  where  a  great  amount  had  been 
hidden.  It  did  not  equal  the  expectations  of  the 
victors,  and  Kenana  was  put  to  the  torture  to  reveal 
the  rest  ot  his  supposed  wealth.  He  either  could 
not  or  would  not  make  further  discoveries,  so  he 
was  delivered  up  to  the  vengeance  of  a  Moslem, 
whose  brother  he  had  crushed  to  death  by  a  piece 
of  a  millstone  hurled  from  the  wall,  and  who 
struck  off  his  head  with  a  single  blow  of  his  sa- 
bre, t 

While  in  the  citadel  of  Khaibar,  Mahomet  came 
near  falling  a  victim  to  Jewish  vengeance.  De- 
manding something  to  eat,  a  shoulder  ot  lamb 
was  set  before  him.  At  the  first  mouthful  he  per- 
ceived something  unusual  in  the  taste,  and  spat  it 
forth,  but  instantly  lelt  acute  internal  pain.  One 
of  his  followers,  named  Baschar,  who  had  eaten 


*  This  stupendous  feat  is  recorded  by  the  historian 
Abulfeda,  c.  24.  "Abu  Ra(e,"  observes  Gibtx)n, 
"  was  an  eye-witness  ;  but  who  will  be  witness  for 
Abu  Rafe  ?"  We  join  with  the  distinguished  histo- 
rian in  his  doubt ;  yet  if  we  scrupulously  question  the 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  what  wilt  become  of  his- 
tory ? 

t  The  Jews  inhabiting  the  tract  of  country  called 
Khaibar  are  still  known  in  Arabia  by  the  name  of 
Beni  Kheibar.  They  are  divided  into  three  tribes, 
under  independent  Sheikhs,  the  Beni  Messiad,  Reni 
Schahan,  and  Beni  Anaesse.  They  are  accused  of 
pillaging  the  caravans. — Niebuhr,  v.  ii.  p.  43. 
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more  freely,  fell  down  and  expired  in  convulsions. 
All  now  was  confusion  and  consternation  ;  on 
diligent  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  lamb  had 
been  cooked  by  Zainab,  a  female  captive,  niece  to 
Marhab,  the  gigantic  warrior  slain  by  Ali.  Being 
brought  before  Mahomet,  and  charged  with  hav- 
ing infused  poison  into  the  viand,  she  boldly 
avowed  it,  vindicating  it  as  a  justifiable  revenge 
tor  the  ills  he  liad  brought  upon  her  tril)e  and  her 
family.  "  I  thought,"  said  she,  "  if  thou  wert  in- 
deed a  prophet,  thou  wouldst  discover  thy 
danger  ;  it  but  a  chieftain,  thou  wouldst  fall,  and 
we  should  be  delivered  from  a  tyrant." 

Arai)ian  writers  are  divided  as  to  the  fate  of 
this  heroine.  According  to  some,  she  was  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  relatives  of  Bas- 
char,  who  had  died  of  the  poison.  According  to 
others,  her  beauty  pleaded  in  her  behalf,  and  Ma- 
homet restored  her  unharmed  to  her  family. 

The  same  writers  seldom  permit  any  remarkable 
event  of  Mahomet's  life  to  pass  without  a  miracle. 
In  the  present  instance,  they  assure  us  that  the 
poisoned  shoulder  of  lamb  became  miraculously 
gifted  with  speech,  and  warned  Mahomet  of  his 
danger.  If  so,  it  was  rather  slow  of  speech,  for 
he  had  imil)ibcd  sufficient  poison  to  injure  ids 
constitution  througiiout  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
affecting  him  often  with  paroxysms  of  pain  ;  and 
in  his  last  moments  he  complained  that  the  veins 
of  his  heart  throbbed  with  the  poison  of  Khaibar. 
He  experienced  kinder  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Satlya  (or  Sophia),  another  female  captive,  who 
had  still  greater  motives  for  vengeance  than 
Zainab  ;  for  she  was  the  recently  es|)oused  wife  of 
Ivenana,  who  had  just  been  sacrificed  for  his 
wealtli,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Hoya  Ii)n 
Akhtah,  prince  of  the  Beni  Koraida,  who,  with 
seven  hundred  of  his  people,  had  been  put  to  death 
in  the  square  of  Medina,  as  has  been  related. 

This  Satiya  was  of  great  beauty  ;  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  she  should  find  instant  fa- 
vor in  the  eyes  of  Mahomet,  and  that  he  should 
seek,  as  usual,  to  add  her  to  his  harem  ;  but  it 
may  occasion  surprise  that  she  should  contem- 
plate such  a  lot  with  com|)lacency.  Moslem  wri- 
ters, however,  explain  this  by  assuring  us  that  she 
was  supernaturally  prepared  for  the  event. 

While  Mahomet  was  yet  encamped  before  the 
city,  and  carrying  on  the  siege,  she  had  a  vision 
of  the  night,  in  which  the  sun  descended  from  the 
firmament  and  nestled  in  her  bosom.  t)n  recount- 
ing her  dream  to  her  husband  Kenana  in  the 
morning,  he  smote  her  on  the  face,  exclaiming, 
"  Woman,  you  speak  in  |)aral)les  of  this  Arab 
chief  who  has  come  against  us." 

The  vision  of  Safiya  was  made  true,  tor  having 
converted  her  with  all  decent  haste  to  the  faith  of 
Islam,  Mahomet  took  her  to  wife  before  he  left 
Khaibar.  Their  nuptials  took  place  on  the  home- 
ward march,  at  Al  Sahba,  where  the  army  halted 
for  three  days.  Abu  Ayub,  one  of  the  prophet's 
most  ardent  disciples  and  marshal  of  his  house- 
hold, patrolled  around  the  nuptial  tent  through- 
out the  night,  sword  in  hand.  Sofiya  was  one  of 
the  most  favored  wives  of  Mahomet,  whom  she 
survived  for  forty  years  of  widowhood. 

Besides  the  marriages  of  affection  which  we 
have  recorded,  the  prophet,  about  this  time,  made 
another  of  policy.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Me- 
dina he  was  gladdened  by  the  arrival,  from 
Abyssinia,  of  the  residue  of  the  fugitives.  Among 
these  was>  a  comely  widow,  thirty  years  of  age, 
whose  husband,  Abdallah,  had  died  while  in  exile. 
She  was  ijenerally  known  l)y  the  name  of  Omm 
Habiba,  the  mother  of  I4abiba,  from  a  daughter 


to  whom  she  had  given  birth.  This  widow  was 
the  daughter  of  Mahomet's  arch  enemy,  Abu 
Sofian  ;  and  the  prophet  conceived  that  a  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  might  soften  the  hostility 
of  the  father ;  a  politic  consideration,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  either  suggested  or  sanctioned 
by  a  revelation  of  a  chapter  of  the  Koran. 

When  Abu  Sofian  heard  of  the  espousals,  "  By 
heaven,"  exclaimed  he,  "  this  camel  is  so  ram- 
pant that  no  muzzle  can  restrain  him." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MISSIONS  TO  VARIOUS  PRI.NCES  ;  TO  HERACLIUS  ; 
TO  KHOSRU  U.;  TO  THE  PREFECT  OK  EGYPT— 
THEIR   RESULT. 

During  the  residue  of  the  year  Mahomet  re- 
mained at  Medina,  sending  forth  his  trusty  dis- 
ciples, by  this  time  experienced  captains,  on  .'ari- 
ous  military  expeditions  ;  by  which  refractory 
tribes  were  rapidly  brought  into  subjection.  His 
I  views  as  a  statesman  widened  as  his  territories 
increased.  Though  he  professed,  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity, to  propagate  his  religion  by  the  sword,  he 
was  not  neglectful  of  the  peaceful  measures  of 
diplomacy,  and  sent  envoys  to  various  princes 
and  potentates,  whose  dominions  bordered  on  his 
political  horizon,  urging  them  to  embrace  the  taith 
of  Islam  ;  which  was,  in  effect,  to  acknowledge 
him,  through  his  apostolic  office,  their  superior. 

Two  of  the  most  noted  of  these  missions  were 
to  Khosru  II.,  king  of  I'ersia,  and  Heraclius,  the 
Roman  emperor,  at  Constantinople.  The  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Persians,  for  the 
dominion  of  the  East,  which  had  prevailed  from 
time  to  time  through  several  centuries,  had  been 
revived  by  the-.-  two  potentates  with  varying  for- 
tunes, and  for  several  years  past  had  distracted 
the  eastern  world.  Countries  had  been  overrun 
by  either  power ;  states  and  kingdoms  had 
changed  hands  under  alternate  invasions,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  conquests  and  defeats  of  the  war- 
ring parties.  At  one  time  Khosru  with  three 
armies,  one  vauntingly  called  the  Eifty  Thousand 
Golden  Spears,  had  wrested  Palestine,  Capjjado- 
cia,  Armenia,  and  several  other  great  and  wealthy 
provinces  from  the  Roman  emi)eror  ;  had  made 
himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  the 
Holy  Cross  to  Persia  ;  had  invaded  Africa,  con- 
quered Libya  and  I'-gypt,  and  extended  his  vic- 
tories even  to  Carthage. 

In  the  midst  of  his  triumphant  career,  a  Moslem 
envoy  arrived  bearing  him  a  letter  from  Mahomet. 
Khosru  sent  for  his  secretary  or  interpreter,  and 
ordered  him  to  read  it.  The  letter  began  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God  !  Ma- 
homet, son  of  Abdallah,  and  apostle  of  God,  to 
Khosru,  king  of  Persia." 

"  What !"  cried  Khosru,  starting  up  in  haughty 
indignation,  "  does  one  who  is  my  slave  dare  to 
put  [lis  name  first  in  writing  to  me  ?"  So  saying, 
he  seized  the  letter  and  tore  it  in  pieces  without 
seeking  to  know  its  contents.  He  then  wrote  to 
his  viceroy  in  Yemen,  saying,  "  I  am  tohl  there  is 
in  Medina  a  madman,  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  who 
pretends  to  be  a  prophet.  Restore  him  to  his 
senses  ;  or  if  you  cannot,  send  me  his  head." 

When  Mahomet  was  told  how  Khosru  had  torn 
his  letter,  "  Ever  so,"  said  he,  "  shall  Allah  rend 
his  empire  in  pieces." 

The  letter  from  the  prophet  to  Heraclius  was 
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more  favorably  received,  reaching  him  probably 
during  his  reverses.  It  was  signed  in  characters 
oi  silver,  Mahomet  Azzarel,  Mahomet,  the  messen- 
ger of  God,  and  invited  the  emperor  to  renounce 
Christianity,  and  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam 
Heraclius,  we  are  told,  deposited  the  epistle  re 
spectfully  upon  his  pillow,  treated  the  envoy  with 
distinction,  and  dismissed  him  with  magnificent 
presents.  Engrossed,  however,  by  his  Persian 
wars,  he  paid  no  further  attention  to  this  mission, 
from  one  whom  he  probably  considered  a  mere 
Arab  fanatic  ;  nor  attached  sufficient  importance 
to  his  military  operations,  which  may  have  ap- 
peared mere  predatory  forays  of  the  wild  tribes  of 
thfe  desert. 

Another  mission  of  Mahomet  was  to  the  Mu- 
kowkis,  or  governor  of  Egypt,  who  had  originally 
been  sent  there  by  Heraclius  to  collect  tribute  ; 
but  who,  availing  himself  of  the  confusion  pro- 
duced by  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Per- 
sians, had  assumed  sovereign  power,  and  nearly 
thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  He  re- 
ceived the  envoy  with  signal  honor,  but  evaded  a 
direct  reply  to  the  invitation  to  embrace  the  faith, 
observing  that  it  was  a  grave  matter  requiring 
much  consideration.  In  the  mean  time  he  sent 
presents  to  Mahomet  of 
ments  of  Egyptian  linen 
butter  ;  a  white  she-ass, 
mule,  called  Daldal,  and  a  fleet  horse  called  Laz- 
los,  or  the  Prancer.  The  most  acceptable  of  his 
presents,  however,  were  two  Coptic  damsels,  sis- 
ters, called  Mariyah  (or  Mary),  and  Shiren. 

Tile  beauty  of  Mariyah  caused  great  perturba- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  He  would  fain 
have  made  her  his  concubine,  but  was  impeded  by 
his  own  law  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  ordaining  that  fornication  should  be  pun- 
ished with  striper 

He  was  relieved  from  his  dilemma  by  another 
revelation  revoking  the  law  in  regard  to  himself 
alone,  allowing  him  intercourse  with  his  hand- 
maid. It  remained  in  full  force,  however,  against 
all  other  Moslems.  Still,  to  avoid  scandal,  and 
above  all,  not  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  his  wives, 
he  carried  on  his  intercourse  with  the  beautiful 
Mariyah  in  secret ;  which  may  be  one  reason  why 
she  remained  long  a  favorite. 


precious  jewels  ;  gar- 
;  exquisite  honey  and 
called  Yafur  ;   a  white 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MAHOMET'S  PILGRIMAGE  TO  MECCA  ;  HIS  MAR- 
RIAGE WITH  MAIMUNA — KHALED  IBN  AL 
WALED  AND  AMRU  IBN  AL  AASS  BECOME 
PROSELYTES.  . 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when,  by  treaty  with 
the  Koreishites,  Mahomet  and  his  followers  were 
permitted  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
pass  three  days  unmolested  at  the  sacred  shrines. 
He  departed  accordingly  with  a  numerous  and 
well-armed  host,  and  seventy  camels  for  sacri- 
fices. His  old  adversaries  would  fain  have  im- 
p-ided  his  progress,  but  they  were  overawed,  and 
on  his  approach  withdrew  silently  to  the  neigh- 
boring hills.  On  entering  the  bounds  of  Mecca, 
the  pilgrims,  according  to  compact  and  usage, 
'aid  aside  all  their  warlike  accoutrements  except- 
Aig  their  swords,  which  they  carried  sheathed, 

/"-reat  was  their  joy  on  beholding  once  more  the 
jfails  and  towers  of  the  sacred  city.  They  entered 
the  gates  in  pilgrim  garb,  with  devout  and  thank- 


ful hearts,  and  Mahomet  performed  all  the  an> 
cient  and  customary  rites,  with  a  zeal  and  devo- 
tion which  gratified  beholders,  and  drew  to  him 
many  converts.  When  he  had  compliefd  with  all 
the  ceremonials  he  threw  aside  the  Iram  or  pil- 
grim's garb,  and  withdrew  to  Sarif,  a  hamlet  two 
leagues  distant,  and  without  the  sacred  bound- 
aries. Here  he  had  a  ceremonial  of  a  different 
kind  to  perform,  but  one  in  which  he  was  prone 
to  act  with  unfeigned  devotion.  It  was  to  com- 
plete his  marriage  with  Maimuna,  the  daughter 
of  Al  Hareth,  the  Helalite.  He  had  become  be- 
trothed to  her  on  his  arrival  at  Mecca,  but  had 
postponed  the  nuptials  until  after  he  had  conclud- 
ed the  rites  of  pilgrimage.  This  was  doubtless 
another  marriage  of  policy,  for  Maimuna  was 
fifty-one  years  of  age,  and  a  widow,  but  the  con- 
nection gained  him  two  poweiful  proselytes.  One 
was  Khaled  Ibn  al  Waled,  a  nephew  of  the  widow, 
an  intrepid  warrior  who  had  come  near  destroy- 
ing Mahomet  at  the  battle  of  Ohod.  He  now  be- 
came one  of  the  most  victorious  champions  of 
Islamism',  and  by  his  prowess  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  "  The  Sword  of  God." 

The  other  proselyte  was  Khaled's  friend  Amru 
Ibn  al  Aass,  the  same  who  assailed  Mahomet 
with  poetry  and  satire  at  the  commencement  of 
his  prophetic  career  ;  who  had  been  an  ambassa- 
dor from  the  Koreishites  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia, 
to  obtain  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive  Moslems,and 
who  was  henceforth  destined  with  his  sword  to 
carry  victoriously  into  foreign  lands  the  faith  he 
had  once  so  strenuously  opposed. 

Note. — Maimuna  was  the  last  spouse  of  the  proph- 
et, and,  old  as  she  was  at  her  marriage,  survived 
all  his  other  wives.  She  died  many  years  after  him, 
in  a  pavilion  at  Serif,  under  the  same  tree  in  the  shade 
of  which  her  nuptial  tent  had  been  pitched,  and  was 
tliere  interred.  The  pious  historian,  Al  Jannabi,  who 
styles  himself  "a  poor  servant  of  Allah,  hoping  for 
the  pardon  of  his  sins  thro'ii;h  the  mercy  of  God," 
visited  her  tomb  on  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira963,  A.n.  1555.  "  i 
saw  there,"  said  he,  "a  dome  of  black  marble  erected 
in  memory  of  Maimuna,  on  the  very  spot  on  which 
the  apostle  of  Ood  had  reposed  with  her.  God  knows 
the  truth  !  and  also  the  reason  of  the  black  color  of 
the  stone.  There  is  a  place  of  ablution,  and  an  ora- 
tory ;  but  the  building  has  fallen  to  decay." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A  MOSLEM  ENVOY  SLAIN  IN  SYRIA— EXPEDITION 
TO  AVENGE  HIS  DEATH— BATTLE  OF  MUTA— 
ITS   RESULTS. 

Among  the  different  missions  which  had  been 
sent  by  Mahomet  beyond  the  bounds  of  Arabia  to 
invite  neighboring  princes  to  embrace  his  re- 
ligion, was  one  to  the  governor  of  Bosra,  the 
great  mart  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  to  which  he 
had  made  his  first  caravan  journey  in  the  days  ot 
his  youth.  Syria  had  been  alternately  under  Ro- 
man and  Persian  domination,  but  was  at  that  time 
subject  to  the  emperor,  though  probably  in  a  gre.it 
state  of  confusion.  The  envoy  of  Mahomet  was 
slain  at  Muta,  a  town  about  three  days'  journey 
eastward  from  Jerusalem.  The  one  who  slew 
him  was  an  Arab  of  the  Christian  tribe  of  Gassan. 
and  son  to  Shorhail,  an  emir,  who  governed  Muta 
m  the  name  of  Heraclius. 

To  revenge  the  death  of  his  legate,  and  to  in- 
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sure  respect  to  his  envoys  in  future,  Mahomet  pre- 
pared to  send  an  army  of  three  thousand  men 
against  the  offending  city.  It  was  a  momentous 
expedition,  as  it  might,  for  the  first  time,  bring 
the  arms  of  Islam  in  collision  with  those  of  ihe 
Roman  Empire  ;  but  Mahomet  presumed  upon  his 
growing  power,  the  energy  of  his  troops,  and  the 
disordered  state  of  Syrian  affairs.  The  command 
was  intrusted  to  his  treedman  Zeid,  who  had 
gi\  en  sucli  signal  proof  of  devotion  in  surrender- 
ing to  him  his  beautiful  wife  Zeinab.  Several 
chosen  officers  were  associated  with  him.  One 
was  Mahomet's  cousin  Jaafar,  son  of  Abu  Taleb, 
and  brother  of  Ali,  the  same  who,  by  his  elo- 
quence, had  vindicated  the  doctrines  of  Islam  be- 
fore the  kingof  Abyssinia,  and  defeated  the  Kore- 
ish  eml)assy.  He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  noted  for  great  courage  and  manly  beauty. 
Another  of  the  associate  officers  was  Abdallah 
Ibn  Kawaha,  the  poet,  but  who  had  signalized 
himself  in  arms  as  well  as  poetry.  A  third  was 
the  new  proselyte  Khaled,  who  joined  the  expedi- 
tion as  a  volunteer,  being  eager  to  prove  by  his 
sword  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion. 

The  orders  to  Zeid  were  to  march  rapidly,  so  as 
to  come  u|)on  Muta  by  surprise,  to  summon  the 
inhabitants  to  embrace  the  faith,  and  to  treat 
them  with  lenity.  Women,  children,  monks, 
and  the  blind  were  to  be  spared  at  all  events  ; 
nor  were  any  houses  to  be  destroyed,  nor  trees 
cut  tlown. 

The  little  army  sallied  from  Medina  in  the  full 
confidence  of  coming  upon  the  enemy  unawares. 
On  their  march,  however,  they  learned  that  a 
greatly  sujierior  force  of  Romans,  or  rather  Cireeks 
and  Arabs,  was  advancing  to  meet  them.  A 
council  of  war  was  called.  Some  were  for  paus- 
ing, and  awaiting  further  orders  from  Mahomet  ; 
but  Abdallah,  the  poet,  was  for  pushing  fearlessly 
forward  without  regard  to  numl)ers.  "  We  fight 
for  the  faith  !"  cried  he  ;  "  if  we  fall,  paradise 
is  our  reward.  On,  then,  to  victory  or  martyr- 
dom I" 

All  cauglit  a  s;jark  of  the  poet's  fire,  or  rather, 
fanaticism.  They  met  the  enemy  near  Muta,  and 
encountered  them  with  fury  rather  than  valor.  In 
the  heat  of  the  conflict  Zeid  received  a  mortal 
wound.  The  sacred  banner  was  falling  from  his 
grasp,  but  was  seized  and  borne  aloft  by  Jaafar. 
The  battle  tiiickened  round  him,  for  the  banner 
was  the  object  of  tierce  contention.  He  defended 
it  with  desperate  valor.  The  hand  by  which  he 
held  it  was  struck  off ;  he  grasped  it  with  the 
other.  That,  too,  was  severed  ;  he  embraced  it 
with  his  bleeding  arms.  A  blow  from  a  scimetar 
cleft  his  skull  ;  he  sank  dead  upon  the  field,  still 
clinging  to  the  standard  of  the  faith.  Abdallah  the 
poet  next  reared  the  banner  ;  but  he  too  fell  be- 
neath the  sword.  Khaled,  the  newconveii,  see- 
ing the  three  Moslem  leaders  slain,  now  grasped 
the  fatal  standard,  but  in  his  hand  it  remained 
aloft.  His  voice  rallied  the  wavering  Moslems  ; 
his  powerful  arm  cut  its  way  through  the  thickest 
•\f  the  enemy.  If  his  own  account  may  be 
:rec(iied,  and  he  was  one  whose  deeds  needed  no 
2Naggeration,  nine  scimetars  were  broken  in  his 
hand  by  the  lury  of  the  blows  given  by  him  in 
this  deadly  conflict. 

Night  separated  the  combatants.  In  the  morn- 
ing Khaled,  whom  the  army  acknowledged  as 
their  commander,  proved  himself  as  wary  as  he 
was  valiant.  IJy  dint  of  marches  and  counter- 
marches he  presented  his  forces  in  so  many 
points  of  view  that  the  enemy  were  deceived  as 
to  his  number,  and  supposed  he  had  received  a 
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strong  reinforcement.  At  his  first  charge,  there- 
fore, they  retreaccd  ;  their  retreat  soon  became  a 
fl'ght,  in  which  they  were  pursued  with  great 
slaughter.  Khaled  then  plundered  their  camp,  in 
which  was  found  great  booty.  Among  the  slain 
in  the  field  of  battle  was  found  the  body  of  Jaafar, 
covered  with  wounds,  but  all  in  front.  Out  of 
respect  to  his  valor,  and  to  his  relationship  with 
the  prophet,  Khaled  ordered  that  his  corpse 
should  not  be  buried  on  the  spot,  but  borne  back 
for  honorable  interment  at  Medina. 

The  army,  on  its  return,  though  laden  with 
spoil,  entered  the  city  more  like  a  funeral  train 
than  a  triumphant  pageant,  and  was  received 
with  iningled  shouts  and  lamentations.  While 
the  people  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  their  arms, 
they  m'ournecl  the  loss  of  three  of  their  favorite 
generals.  All  bewailed  the  fate  of  Jaafar,  brought 
home  a  ghastly  corpse  to  that  city  whence  they  had 
so  recently  seen  him  sally  forth  in  all  the  pride  of 
valiant  manhood,  the  admiration  of  every  be- 
holder. He  had  left  behind  him  a  beautiful  wife 
and  infant  son.  The  heart  of  Mahomet  was  touch- 
ed by  her  affliction.  He  took  the  orphan  child  in 
his  arms  and  bathed  it  with  his  tears.  But  most 
he  w''=  affected  when  he  beheld  the  young 
daughter  of  his  faithful  Zeid  approaching  him. 
He  fell  on  her  neck  and  wept  in  speechless  emo- 
tion. A  bystander  expressed  surprise  that  he 
should  give  way  to  tears  for  a  death  which,  ac- 
cording to  Moslem  doctrine,  was  but  a  passport 
to  paradise.  "  Alas  I"  replied  the  prophet, 
"  these  are  the  tears  of  friendshij)  for  the  loss  of  a 
friend  !" 

The  obsequies  of  Jaafar  were  performed  on  the 
third  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  army.  By  that 
time  Mahomet  had  recovered  his  self-possession, 
and  was  again  the  proi)het.  He  gently  rebuked 
the  passionate  lamentations  of  the  multitude,  tak- 
ing occasion  to  inculcate  one  of  the  most  politic 
and  consolatory  doctrines  of  his  creed.  "  Weep 
no  more,"  said  he,  "over  the  death  of  this  my 
brother.  In  place  of  the  two  hands  lost  in  defend- 
ing the  standard  of  the  faith,  two  wings  have  been 
given  him  to  bear  him  to  paradise  ;  thereto  enjoy 
the  endless  delights  insured  to  all  believers  who 
fall  in  battle." 

It  was  in  consetjuence  of  the  prowess  and  gen- 
eralship displayed  by  Khaled  in  this  perilous 
fight  that  he  was  honored  by  Mahomet  with  the 
appellation  of  "  The  Sword  of  God,"  by  which  he 
was  afterward  renowned. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


DESIGNS  UPON  MECCA- 
ITS 


-MISSION  OF  ABU  SOFIAN — 
RESULT. 


Mahomet,  by  force  either  of  arms  or  elo- 
quence, had  now  acquired  dominion  over  a  great 
number  of  the  Arabian  tribes.  He  had  many 
thousand  warriors  under  his  command  ;  sons  of 
the  desert,  inured  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  whom  war  was 
a  sport  rather  than  a  toil.  He  had  corrected 
their  intemperance,  disciplined  their  valor,  and 
subjected  them  to  rule.  Repeated  victories  had 
given  them  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their 
leader,  whose  standard  they  followed  with  the  im- 
plicit obedience  of  soldiers  and  the  blind  fanati- 
cism of  disciples. 

The    views  of   Mahomet   expanded    with    his 
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means,  and  a  grand  enterprise  now  opened  upon 
his  mind.  Mecca,  his  native  city,  the  :il)ode  of  his 
family  for  generations,  tiie  scene  of  lii."  'lappiest 
years,  was  still  in  the  hands  of  his  implacahle  foes. 
The  Caal)a,  the  object  of  devotion  and  pilgrimage 
to  all  the  chiklren  of  Ishniael,  the  serine  of  his 
earliest  worship,  was  still  jirotaned  hy  th  ;  emblems 
and  rites  of  idolatry.  To  |)lant  the  standard  of 
the  faith  on  the  walls  of  his  native  city,  to  rescue 
the  holy  house  from  ])rofanation,  restore  it  to  the 
sjiiritual  worshi|)  of  the  one  true  dod,  and  make 
it  the  rallvi.ig  point  of  Islaniism,  formed  now  the 
leading  of)ject  of  his  ambition. 

The  treaty  of  i)eace  existing  with  the  Koreish- 
ites  wasan  impediment  to  any  military  enterprise  ; 
but  some  casual  feuds  and  skirmishings  soon  gave 
a  ])relext  for  charging  them  with  having  violated 
the  treaty  stipulations.  The  Koreishites  had  by 
this  time  learned  to  apjireciate  anil  dread  the  rap- 
idly increasing  power  of  the  Moslems,  ami  were 
eager  to  e.Njilain  away,  or  atone  for,  the  (|uar- 
rels  and  mistleeds  of  a  few  heedless  individuals. 
They  even  prevailed  on  their  leader,  Abu  Sofian, 
to  re|iair  to  Meilina  as  ambassador  of  ])eace, 
trusting  that  he  might  have  some  inHuence 
with  the  ])roi)het  through  his  daughter  Omm  Ha- 
biba. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  to  this  haughty  chief  to  come 
almost  a  sujiiilianl  to  the  man  whom  he  had  scoff- 
ed at  as  an  impostor,  and  treateil  witii  inveterate 
hostility  ;  and  his  proud  s])irit  was  doomed  to 
still  further  moriitic.ition,  lor  Mahomet,  judging 
from  his  errand  of  the  weakness  of  his  party,  ami 
being  secretly  bent  on  war,  vouchsafed  him  no 
reply. 

Repressing  his  rage,  Abu  Sofian  sought  the  in- 
termediation of  Abu  Heker,  of  Omar,  and  Ali  ; 
but  they  all  rebuked  and  re|)ulsed  him  ;  for  they 
knew  tl.v.  secret  wishes  of  Mahomet.  Me  next 
endeavored  to  secure  the  favor  of  Katima,  the 
daughter  of  Mahomet  and  wife  of  Ali,  by  Matter- 
ing a  mother's  pride,  entreating  her  to  let  her  son 
Hasan,  a  child  but  six  years  old,  be  his  jjrotector  ; 
but  Fatima  answered  haughtily,  "  My  son  is  too 
young  to  be  a  protector  ;  and  no  protection  can 
avail  against  the  will  of  the  projjhet  of  Ciod.  ' 
Even  his  daughter,  Omm  Habiha,  the  wife  of 
Mahomet,  on  whom  Abu  Solian  had  calculated 
for  inlluence,  addeii  to  his  mortillcation,  toron  his 
offering  to  seat  himself  on  a  mat  in  her  dwelling, 
she  hastily  folded  it  up,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  the 
bod  of  the  i)rophet  of  (iod,  and  too  sacred  to  be 
made  the  resting-place  of  a  \  idolater." 

The  cup  of  humiliation  was  full  to  overllowing, 
and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  Abu  Sotian 
cursed  his  daughter.  He  now  turned  again  to 
Ali,  beseeching  his  advice  in  the  desperate  state 
of  his  embassy. 

"  I  can  advise  nothing  better,"  replied  Ali, 
"  than  for  thee  to  promise,  as  the  head  of  the 
Koreishites,  a  continuance  of  thy  protection  ; 
and  then  to  return  to  thy  home." 

"  I5ut  thinkest  thou  that  jjromise  will  be  of  any 
avail  }" 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  Ali  dryly  ;  "  but  I  know 
not  to  the  contr.iry." 

In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  Abu  Solian  repair- 
ed to  the  mosque,  and  made  public  declaration, 
in  behalf  of  the  Koreishites,  that  on  their  part  the 
treaty  of  peace  should  be  faithfully  maintained  ; 
alter  which  he  returned  to  Mecca,  deeply  humili- 
ated hy  the  imperfect  result  of  his  mission.  He 
was  received  with  scoffs  by  the  Koreishites,  who 
observed  that  his  declaration  of  |)eace  availed 
nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  Mahomet. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

SURPKISK    AND    CAITt.RK   OF    MECCA. 

Mahomet  now  prepared  for  a  secret  expedi- 
tion to  take  Mecca  by  surjjrise.  His  allies  \sere 
summoned  from  all  ijuarters  to  Medina  ;  but  no 
intimation  was  given  of  the  obji^ct  he  had  in 
view.  All  the  roads  leading  to  ,\Iecca  were  b.ir- 
red  to  jirevent  any  intelligence  of  his  movements 
being  carried  to  the  Koreishites.  With  all  his 
precautions  the  secret  c.ime  near  being  discov- 
eretl.  AnKMig  his  followers,  fugitives  from  Mecca, 
was  one  named  Hateb,  who:.e  iamily  had  remain- 
ed behind,  and  were  without  connciiions  or 
friends  to  take  an  interest  in  their  welkue.  Hateb 
now  thought  to  gain  favor  lor  them  among  the 
Koreishites,  by  betraying  the  plans  of  .Mahomet. 
He  accordingly  wrote  a  letter  revealing  the  in- 
tended enterprise,  and  gave  it  in  charge  to  a 
singing  woman,  named  Sara,  a  liaschemite 
slave,  who  undertook  to  carry  it  to  Mecca.  • 

She  was  already  on  the  road  wluii  Mahomet 
was  a(>i)rised  of  the  treachery.  Ali  and  live  others, 
well  mounted,  were  sent  in  pursuit  ot  the  mes- 
senger. They  soon  overtook  her,  but  searched 
her  person  in  vain.  Most  of  them  would  have 
given  U|)  the  search  and  turned  back,  l)Ut  Ali  was 
confident  that  the  prophet  of  Ood  could  not  be 
mistaken  nor  misinformed.  Dr.iwing  his  scime- 
tar,  he  swore  to  strike  off  the  head  of  tiie  mes- 
senger, unless  the  letter  were  produced.  The 
thre.it  was  effectual.  She  ilrcw  forth  the  letter 
from  .'imong  her  hair. 

Hateb,  on  being  taxed  with  his  jierfidy,  acknowl- 
edged it,  but  pleaded  his  anxiely  to  secure  favor 
for  his  destitute  family,  and  his  certainty  thai  the 
letter  would  be  harmless,  and  ot  no  .avail  against 
the  ]nirposes  of  the  apostle  of  (iod.  Omar  spurn- 
efl  at  his  excuses,  and  would  have  struck  off  his 
head  ;  but  Mahomet,  calling  to  mind  tliat  Hateb 
hail  fought  bravely  in  support  ot  the  faith  in  the 
batle  of  the  IJeder,  admitted  his  excuses  anil  for- 
gave him. 

The  prophet  departed  witii  ten  thousand  men 
on  this  momentous  enterprise.  ()mar,  who  had 
charge  of  regulating  the  m.irch  and  appointing 
the  encanipments,  led  the  army  hy  lonely  p.isses 
of  the  mountains  ;  prohibiting  the  sound  of  attabal 
or  trumpet,  or  anything  else  that  could  betray 
their  movements.  While  on  the  march  Mahomet 
was  joineil  byijis  uncle  Al  Abbas,  wh.o  had  come 
forth  with  his  family  from  Mecca,  to  rally  under 
the  standard  of  the  taiih.  Mahomet  received  liim 
graciously,  yet  with  a  hint  at  his  tardiness. 
"  Thou  art  the  last  ot  the  emigrants,"  said  he, 
"  as  I  am  the  last  of  the  prophets."  Al  Abbas 
sent  his  family  forward  to  Medina,  while  he  turn- 
ed and  accompanied  the  expedition.  The  army 
reached  the  valley  of  Marr  Azzahran,  near  to  the 
sacred  city,  without  being  discovered.  It  was 
nightfall  when  they  silently  pitched  their  tents, 
and  now  Omar  for  the  lirst  time  i)ermitted  them 
to  light  their  watchfires. 

In  the  mean  time,  though  Al  Abbas  hat'  joincil 
tlie  standard  of  the  faith  in  all  sincerity,  yet  he 
was  sorely  disciuieteil  at  seeing  his  nephew  ad- 
vancing against  Mecca  with  such  a  powerful 
force  and  such  hostile  intent,  and  feared  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  Koreishites,  unless  they 
could  be  persuaded  in  time  to  cai)itulate.  In  the 
dead  of  the  night  he  mounted  Mahomet's  white 
mule  Fadda,  and  rode  forth  to  reconnoitre.  In 
skirting  the  camp  he  heard  the  tramp  of  men  and 
sound  of  voices.     A  scouting  parly  were  bringing 
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In  two  pri.soners  captured  near  the  city.  Al  Ab- 
bas approaciied,  ami  found  the  cajjlives  to  be  AI)U 
Sofian  and  one  of  liis  captains.  They  were  con- 
ducted to  the  watchtire  of  Oma;-,  who  recognized 
Abu  Sol'ian  by  the  liglit.  "  Ciod  l)e  i)raised," 
cried  lie,  "  that  I  have  such  an  enemy  in  my 
hands,  and  without  conditions."  His  ready  scim- 
ctar  might  have  given  fatal  significance  to  his 
words,  had  not  Al  y\l)bas  step|)ed  forsvard  and 
taken  .\bu  Solian  untler  his  protection,  until  the 
will  of  the  pro[)het  should  lie  known.  Omar 
rushed  forth  to  ascertain  that  will,  or  rather  to 
dem.md  the  life  of  the  prisoner  ;  but  Ai  Abbas, 
taking  the  latter  up  behind  him,  put  spurs  to  his 
mule,  and  was  tiie  first  to  reach  the  tent  of  the 
prophet,  followed  hard  by  Omar,  clamoring  for 
the  head  of  .Vbu  .Sqfian. 

Mahomet  thus  beheld  in  his  power  his  invet- 
erate enemy,  who  had  driven  him  from  his  h(5me 
and  country,  and  persecuted  his  family  and 
friends  ;  but  he  beheld  in  him  tiie  father  of  his 
wife  Omm  liabiba,  and  felt  inclined  to  clemency. 
He  postponed  all  ilecision  in  the  matter  until 
morning,  giving  Abu  Sofian  in  charge  ot  Al 
Abbas. 

When  the  captain  was  brought  before  him  on 
the  following  day,  "  Well,  Abu  Sofian,"  cried 
he,  "  is  it  not  at  length  time  to  know  that  there  is 
no  other  Ood  but  (iod  ?" 

"  That  I  already  knew,"   re])lied  Abu  Sotian. 
"  Ciood  !  and  is  it  not  time  for  thee  to  acknowl- 
edge me  as  the  apostlt;  of  (Iod  .■'" 

"  Dearer  art  thou  to  me  than  my  father  and  my 
mother,"  replied  Abu  Sofian,  using  an  oriental 
piirase  of  comi)liment  ;  "  l)Ut  I  am  not  yel  jire- 
pared  to  acknowledge  thee  a  pro])Iu't." 

"Out  iiiHin  thee  I"  cried  t^mar,  "testify  in- 
stantly lo  the  truth,  or  thy  head  shall  be  severed 
Irom  thy  body." 

To  these  threats  were  added  the  counsels  and 
entreaties  of  Al  Abbas,  who  showed  himself  a 
real  friend  in  need.  The  rancor  of  Abu  Sofian 
had  already  been  partly  subdued  by  the  unex- 
])ec'ed  mildness  of  Mahom(;t  ;  so,  making  a  merit 
of  necessity,  he  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  his 
mission  ;  furnishing  an  illustration  of  the  Moslem 
maxim,  "  To  convince  stubborn  unbelievers  there 
is  no  argument  like  the  sword." 

Having  now  embr.iced  the  faith,  Abu  .Sofian 
obtained  favorable  terms  tor  the  people  of  Mecca, 
in  case  of  their  submission.  None  were  to  be 
harmed  who  should  remain  (piietly  in  their 
houses  ;  or  should  take  refuge  in  the  houses  of 
Abu  Sot'ian  .ami  Hakim  ;  or  under  the  jjanner  of 
Abu  Kawaiha. 

That  AIni  Solian  might  take  back  to  the  city  a 
pro|)er  idea  of  die  force  brought  against  it,  he 
was  stationed  with  Al  Abbas  at  a  narrow  defile 
where  the  whole  army  passeil  in  review.  As  the 
various  Arab  tribes  m.irched  by  with  their  differ- 
ent arms  and  ensigns,  Al  Abbas  exjilained  the 
name  and  country  of  each,  Abu  Sofian  was  sur- 
prised at  the  number,  discipline,  and  e(|uipment 
of  the  troo|)s  ;  for  the  Moslems  had  been  rapidly 
improving  in  the  means  and  art  ot  war  ;  but 
when  Mahomet  approached,  in  the  midst  of  a 
chosen  guard,  armed  at  all  points  and  glittering 
with  steel,  his  astonishment  passed  all  bounds. 
"  There  is  no  withstanding  this  I"  cried  he  to  Al 
Abbas,  with  an  oath — "  truly  thy  nephew  wields 
a  mighty  power." 

"  i^ven  so,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  return  then  to 
thy  ])eople  ;    provide  for  their  tt^Jf.ty,  and  warn 
them  not  to  oppose  the  apostle  ot  Gou." 
Abu  Sohan  hastened  back  to  Mecca,  and  assem- 


I  bling  the  inhabitants,  told  them  of  the'  mighty 
host  at  hand,  led  on  l)y  Mahomet  ,  of  the  favora- 
ble terms  offered  in  case  of  their  submission,  and 
of  the  vanity  ot  all  resistance.  As  Abu  Sofian 
hail  been  the  soul  of  the  opposition  to  Mahomet 
and  his  doctrines,  his  words  had  instant  effect  in 
producing  ac(iuiesceiice  in  an  event  which  seem- 
ed to  leave  no  alternative.  The  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  tiierefore,  prepared  to  witness, 
w'ithout  resistance,  the  entry  of  the  prophet. 

Mahomet,  in  the  meantime,  who  knew  not  what 
resistance  he  might  meet  with,  made  a  careful 
distribution  of  his  forces  as  he  ajiproached  the 
city.  While  the  main  body  marched  directly  for- 
ward, strong  detachments  advanced  over  the  hills 
on  each  side.  To  Ali,  who  commanded  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  was  confided  the  sacred  banner, 
which  he  was  to  jjlant  on  Mount  Hadjun,  and 
maintain  it  there  until  joined  by  the  prophet. 
Express  orders  were  given  to  all  the  generals  to 
practise  forbearance,  and  in  no  instance  to  make 
the  first  attack  ;  for  it  was  the  earnest  clesire  of 
Mahomet  to  win  Mecca  by  moderation  and  clem- 
ency, rather  than  subdue  it  by  violence.  It  is 
true,  all  who  offered  armed  resistance  were  to  be 
cut  down,  but  none  were  to  be  harmed  who  sub- 
milted  (juietly.  Overhearing  one  of  his  captains 
exclaim,  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal,  that  "  no  place 
was  sacred  on  the  day  ot  battle,"  he  instantly  ap- 
d  a  cooler-heatled  commander  in  '  ' 
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The  main  body  ot  the  army  a('vanced  without 
molestation.  Mahomet  brought  up  the  rear- 
guard, clad  in  a  scarlet  vest,  and  mounted  on  his 
favorite  camel  Al  Kaswa.  He  proceeded  but 
slowly,  however  ;  his  movements  being  impeded 
by  the  immense  multitude  which  thronged  around 
him.  Arrived  on  Mount  Hadjun,  where  Ali  had 
planted  the  standard  of  the  faith,  a  tent  was 
]iitched  for  him.  Here  he  alighted,  put  off  his 
scarlet  garment,  and  assumed  the  black  turban 
and  the  pilgrim  garb.  Casting  a  look  down  into 
the  plain,  however,  he  beheld,  with  grief  and 
indignation,  the  gleam  of  swords  and  lances,  and 
Khaled,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  in  a  full 
career  ot  carnage.  His  troops,  composed  of  Arab 
tribes  con\'erted  to  the  faith,  had  been  galled  by 
a  flight  ot  arrows  from  a  body  of  Koreishites  ; 
whereupon  the  fiery  warrior  charged  into  the 
lliickesi  of  them  with  sword  and  lance  ;  his  troops 
pressed  after  him  ;  they  put  the  enemy  to  tligfit, 
entered  the  gales  of  Mecca  ])ell-mell  with  them, 
and  nothing  but  the  swift  commands  of  Mahomet 
preserved  the  city  froni  a  general  massacre. 

The  carnage  being  stopped,  and  no  further  op- 
position manifested,  the  prophet  descended  from 
the  mount  and  ajiproached  the  gates,  seated  on 
his  camel,  accomiianied  by  Abu  Heker  ou  his 
right  hand,  and  followed  by  Osama,  the  son  ot 
Zeid.  The  sun  was  just  rising  as  he  entered  the 
gates  of  his  native  city,  with  the  glory  of  a  con- 
queror, but  the  garb  and  humility  of  a  pilgrim, 
f-fe  entered,  repeating  verses  of  the  Koran,  which 
he  said  had  been  revealed  to  him  at  .Medina,  and 
were  prophetic  of  the  event.  He  triumphed  in 
the  spirit  of  a  religious  zealot,  not  of  a  warrior. 
"  Unto  God,"  said  he,  "  belong  the  hosts  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  God  is  mighty  and  wise. 
Now  hath  God  verified  unto  his  apostle  the  vision, 
wherein  he  said,  ye  shall  surely  enter  the  holj* 
temple  of  Mecca  in  full  security." 

Without  dismounting,  Mahomet  repaired  di- 
rectly to  the  Caaba,  the  scene  of  his  early  devo- 
tions, the  sacred  shrine  ot  worship  since  the  davs 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  which  he  regarded  as  the 
primitive  ter^ple  o^  the  one  true  God.       ^«  hv 
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made  the  seven  circuits  round  the  sacred  edifice, 
a  reverential  rite  from  the  da.s  ot  religious  puri- 
ty ;  with  the  same  devout  feeling  he  each  time 
touched  the  black  stone  with  his  staff  ;  regarding 
it  as  a  holy  relic.  He  would  have  entered  tlie 
Caaba,  but  Othnian  Ibn  Talha,  the  ancient  custo- 
dian, locked  tile  door.  Ali  snatched  the  keys, 
but  Slahoniet  caused  them  to  be  returned  to  the 
Venerable  olTicer,  and  so  won  him  by  his  kind- 
ness that  he  not  merely  threw  open  tlie  doors, 
but  subsec|UL'iUly  embraced  th  •  faiih  ot  Islam  ; 
whereupon  he  svas  continued  in  liis  office. 

Mahomet  now  proceeded  to  execute  the  great 
object  of  his  religious  aspirations,  the  purifying 
of  the  sacred  edifice  from  the  symbols  ot  idolatry, 
with  which  it  was  crowded.  AH  the  itlols  in  and 
about  it,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  anil 
sixty,  were  thrown  down  and  destroyed.  Among 
these  the  most  renownecl  was  Hobal,  an  idol 
brought  from  lialka,  in  Syria,  and  fabled  to  have 
the  power  ot  granting  rain.  It  was,  of  course,  a 
great  object  of  worship  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tiiirsty  desert.  There  were  statues  of  Abra- 
ham and  Ishmael  also,  represented  with  divining 
arrows  in  tlieir  hands  ;  "  an  outrage  on  their 
memories,"  said  Maiiomet,  "  being  symbols  of  a 
diabolical  art  wiiicli  they  had  never  i)raclised." 
In  reverence  of  their  memories,  therefore,  these 
statues  were  demolished.  There  were  paintings, 
also,  dejjicting  angels  in  the  guise  of  beaulilul 
women.  "The  angels,"  said  Mahomet  intlig- 
nantly,  "  are  no  such  beings.  There  are  celes- 
tial houris  |)rovided  in  paradise  for  the  solace  of 
true  believers  ;  but  angels  are  ministering  spirits 
of  the  Most  High,  and  ot  too  pure  a  nature  to 
adnr.it  of  sex."  The  paintings  were  accordingly 
obliterated. 

Even  a  dove,  curiously  carved  of  wood,  he  broke 
with  his  own  hands,  and  cast  upon  the  ground, 
as  savoring  ot  idolatry. 

From  the  Caaba  he  proceeded  to  the  well  of 
Zem  Zem.  It  was  sacred  in  his  eyes,  from  his  be- 
lief that  it  was  the  identical  well  revealed  by  the 
angel  to  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  in  their  extremity  ; 
he  considered  the  rite  connected  with  it  as  pure 
and  holy,  and  continued  it  in  his  faith.  As  he 
approached  the  well,  his  uncle  Al  Abbas  pre- 
sented him  a  cruse  ot  the  water,  that  he  might 
drink,  and  make  the  customary  ablution.  In 
commemoration  of  this  pious  act,  he  appointed 
his  uncle  guardian  of  the  cup  of  the  well  ;  an 
office  of  sacred  dignity,  which  his  descendants 
retain  to  this  ilay. 

At  noon  one  of  his  followers,  at  his  command, 
summoned  the  peo|)le  to  prayer  from  the  top  of 
(he  Caaba,  a  custom  continued  ever  since  through- 
out Mahometan  countries,  from  minarets  or 
towers  |)rovided  in  every  mosque.  He  also  es- 
tablished the  Kebla,  toward  which  the  faithful  in 
every  part  ot  the  world  should  turn  their  faces  in 
prayer. 

He  afterward  addressed  the  people  in  a  kind  of 
sermon,  setting  forth  his  principal  doctrines,  and 
announcing  the  triumph  of  the  faith  as  a  fulfil- 
ment of  prophetic  promise.  Shouts  burst  from 
the  multitude  in  reply.  "  Allah  Achbar  1  God 
is  great  !"  cried  they.  *'  There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet." 

The  religious  ceremonials  being  ended,  Ma- 
homet took  his  station  on  the  hill  Al  Saia,  and 
the  people  ot  Mecca,  male  and  female,  passed 
before  him,  taking  the  oath  of  tidelity  to  him  as 
the  prophet  of  God,  and  renouncing  idolatry. 
This  was  in  compliance  with  a  revelation  in  the 
Koran  :  "  God  hath  sent  his  apostle  with  the  di- 


rection, and  the  religionr  of  truth  that  he  may  ex. 
alt  the  same  over  every  religion.  Verily,  they 
who  swear  fealty  to  him,  swear  fealty  unto  God  ; 
the  hand  of  God  is  over  their  hands."  In  the 
midst  ot  his  triumjih,  however,  he  rejected  all 
homage  paicl  exclusively  to  himself,  and  all  regal 
authority.  "  Why  dost  thou  tremble  .'"  .said  he, 
to  a  man  who  approached  with  timid  and  falter- 
ing steps.  "  Of  what  dost  thou  stand  in  :iwe  .'  I 
am  no  king,  but  the  son  of  a  Koreishite  woman, 
who  ate  tlesh  dried  in  the  sun." 

His  lenity  was  etpially  conspicuous.  The  once 
haughty  chiefs  of  the  Koreishites  appeared  with 
abject  countenances  before  the  man  they  had  per- 
secuted, for  their  lives  were  in  his  power. 

"  What  can  you  expect  at  my  hands  .'"  dc- 
mandetl  he  sternly. 

"  Mercy,  oh  generous  brother  !  Mercy,  oh 
son  of  a  generous  line  I" 

"  lie  it  so  I"  cried  he,  with  a  mixture  of  scorn 
and  i)ity,     "  Away  !  begone  !  ye  are  free  !" 

Some  of  his  followers  who  had  shared  his  per- 
secutions were  disappointed  in  their  anticipations 
of  a  bloody  revenge,  and  murmured  at  his  clem- 
ency ;  but  he  persisted  in  it,  and  established 
Mecca  as  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  or  place  of 
refuge,  so  to  continue  until  the  final  resurrection. 
He  reserved  to  himself,  however,  the  right  on  the 
l)resent  occasion,  and  during  tli.it  special  day,  to 
punish  a  few  of  the  people  of  the  city,  who  had 
grievously  offended,  and  been  e\])ri-ssly  pro- 
scribeil  ;  yet  even  these,  fur  the  most  \r.irt,  were 
ultimately  forgiven. 

Among  the  Koreishite  women  who  aihanceil  to 
take  the  oath  he  descrieil  Henila,  the  wife  of 
Abu  Sofian  ;  the  savage  woman  who  had  ani- 
mated the  infidels  at  the  battle  of  Ohod,  and  had 
gnawed  the  heart  of  Ham/a,  in  revenge  tor  the 
ileath  ot  her  father.  t)ii  the  ])resent  occasion  she 
had  disguised  herself  to  escape  detection  ;  but 
seeing  the  eyes  of  the  projjhet  fixed  on  her,  she 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  "  I  am 
Henda  :  pardon  !  pardon  I"  Mahomet  i)ar(laned 
her— and  was  recjuited  for  his  clemency  by  her 
making  his  doctrines  the  subject  of  contem[)tuous 
sarcasms. 

Among  those  destined  to  punishment  was 
Wacksa,  the  Kthiopian,  who  had  slain  Ham;!a  ; 
but  he  had  fled  from  Mecca  on  the  entrance  of  the 
army.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  presented  him- 
self before  the  prophet,  and  made  the  profession 
of  faith  before  ne  was  recognised.  He  wastorgiv- 
en,  and  made  to  relate  the  particulars  ot  the  death 
of  Hamza  ;  after  which  Mahomet  dismissed  him 
with  an  injunction  never  again  to  come  into  his 
presence.  He  survived  until  the  time  of  the  Ca- 
liphat  of  Omar,  during  whose  reign  he  was  re- 
jjeatedly  scourged  for  drunkenness. 

Another  of  the  proscribed  was  Abdallah  Ibn 
S.aad,  a  young  Koreishite,  distinguished  for  wit 
and  humor  as  well  as  for  warlike  accomplish- 
ments. As  he  held  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 
Mahomet  had  employed  him  to  reduce  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Koran  to  writing.  In  so  doing  he 
had  often  altered  and  amended  the  text  ;  nay,  u 
was  discovered  that,  through  carelessness  or  de- 
sign, he  had  occasionally  falsified  it,  and  render- 
ed it  absurd.  He  had  even  made  his  alterations 
and  amendments  matter  of  scoff  and  jest  among 
his  companions,  observing  that  if  the  Koran 
proved  Mahomet  to  be  a  prophet,  he  himself  must 
be  half  a  prophet.  His  interpolations  being  de- 
tected, he  nad  tied  from  the  wrath  ot  the  prophet, 
and  returned  to  Mecca,  where  he  relapsed  into 
idolatry.    On  the  capture  ot  the  city  his  toster- 
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brother  concealed  him  in  his,  house  until  the  tu- 
mult had  subsided,  when  he  led  him  into  the  pres- 
ence ot  the  pro|)het,  and  sup|)licated  for  his  par- 
don. This  was  tiie  severest  trial  of  the  lenity  of 
Mahomet.  The  otfeiuler  had  betrayed  his  coiili- 
(lence  ;  held  liim  uj)  to  ridicule  ;  (|uestioned  his 
apostolic  mission,  and  struck  at  the  very  founda- 
tion ot  his  taitli.  For  some  time  he  maintained  a 
stern  silence,  hoping,  as  he  afterward  ilecl.tred, 
some  zealous  disciple  might  strike  off  the  offend- 
er's head.  No  one,  however,  stirred  ;  so,  yield- 
ing to  the  entreaties  ot  Otliman,  Jie  granted  a 
pardon.  Abdallah  inst.mtly  renewed  his  jirofes- 
sion  of  faith,  and  continued  a  good  Mussulm.in. 
His  name  will  be  found  in  the  wars  of  the  Caliphs. 
He  svas  one  of  the  most  ilexterous  horsemen  of 
his  tribe,  and  evinced  his  ruling  passion  to  the 
last,  for  he  died  repeating  the  hundretlth  chapter 
of  the  Koran,  entitled  "  The  war  steeds."  I'er- 
haps  it  was  one  which  had  experienced  his  inter- 
polations. 

Another  of  the  pn)S(ril)L<l  was  Akrema  Ibn 
Abu  Jahl,  who  on  many  occasions  had  manifest- 
ed a  deadly  hostility  to  the  prophet,  inherited 
from  his  lather.  On  the  entrance  of  Mahomet 
inlo  Mecca,  .Akrema  threw  himself  upon  a  lleet 
horse,  and  eSciped  by  an  opposite  gate,  leaving 
behind  him  a  beauiitul  wile,  Omm  llakem,  to 
whom  he  was  recently  married.  .She  embraced 
the  faith  of  Islam,  Init  soon  after  learnt  that  her 
husband,  in  allemiiting  to  escajie  by  sea  to  Ye- 
men, had  been  driven  back  to  port.  Hastening 
to  the  i)resence  of  the  prophet,  she  threw  herself 
(iM  her  knues  before  him,  loose,  dishevelled,  and 
unveiled,  and  implored  grace  tor  her  husbaiul. 
The  prophet,  ))rol).ibly  more  moved  by  her  beauty 
than  her  grief,  raised  her  gently  from  the  earth, 
;iiid  told  her  her  jirayer  w.is  granted.  Hurrying 
to  the  seaport,  she  arrived  just  as  the  vessel  in 
which  her  luisband  had  embarked  was  about  to 
sail.  She  returned,  mounted  behind  him,  to 
Mecca,  and  brought  him,  a  true  believer,  into  the 
presence  of  the  prophet.  ( )n  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, she  was  so  closely  veiled  that  her  dark  eyes 
.done  were  visible.  Mahomet  received  Akrema's 
prolession  of  taith  ;  made  him  commander  ot  a 
battalion  of  Ilawa/.enites,  as  the  dower  ot  his 
beautiful  and  devoted  wife,  aiul  bestowed  liberal 
donations  on  the  youthtul  couple.  Like  many 
other  converted  eni'iiiies,  Akrema  jiroved  a  val- 
iant soldier  in  the  wars  of  the  faith,  and  alter  sig- 
nali/.ing  himself  on  various  occasions,  fell  in  bat- 
tle, hacked  and  jiierced  by  swords  anil  lances. 

The  whole  conduct  of  Mahomet,  on  gaining 
possession  of  Mecca,  showeil  that  it  was  a  relig- 
ious more  than  a  military  triumph.  His  heart, 
too,  softened  toward  his  native  place,  now  that  it 
was  in  his  power  ;  his  resentments  were  extin- 
guished by  success,  and  his  inclinations  were  all 
tuw.ird  forgiveness. 

The  Ansarians,  or  Auxiliaries  of  Medina,  who 
had  aided  him  in  his  campaign,  began  to  fear  that 
its  success  might  prove  fatal  to  tlieir  own  inter- 
ests. They  watched  him  anxiously,  as  one  day, 
after  praying  on  the  hill  Al  Sata,  he  sat  g.i/ing 
down  wistfully  upon  Mecca,  the  scene  of  his  early 
struggles  and  recent  glory  :  "  X'erily,"  said  he, 
"  thou  art  the  best  of  cities,  and  the  most  beloved 
of  Allah  I  Had  I  not  been  driven  out  from  thee 
:>y  my  own  tribe,  never  would  I  have  left  thee  1" 
i  On  hearing  this,  the  Ansarians  said,  one  to 
•inotlrer,  "Behold!  Mahomet  is  conqueror  and 
master  of  his  native  city  ;  he  will,  doubtless,  es- 
tablish himself  here,  and  forsake  Medina  I" 
Their  words  reached  his  ear,  and  he  turned  to 


them  with  reproachful  warmth  :  "No !'  cried 
he,  "  when  you  plighted  to  me  your  allegiance,  I 
swore  to  live  and  die  with  you.  I  should  not  act 
as  the  servant  of  dod,  nor  as  his  ambassador, 
were  I  to  leave  you." 

He  acted  according  to  his  words,  and  Medina, 
which  had  been  his  city  ot  refuge,  continued  to 
be  his  residence  to  his  dying  day. 

Mahomet  did  not  content  himself  with  purity- 
ing  the  Caaba  and  abolishing  idolatry  from  his 
n.itive  city  ;  he  sent  forth  his  captains  at  the  head 
of  armed  bands,  to  cast  ilown  the  idols  of  differ- 
ent tribes  set  up  in  the  neighboring  towns  and 
villages,  and  to  convert  their  worshiiipers  to  his 
faith. 

Uf  all  these  military  apostles,  none  was  so  zeal- 
ous as  Khaleil,  whose  spirit  was  still  fermenting 
with  recent  conversion.  Arriving  at  'iakhih,  the 
resort  of  the  idolatrous  Koreishites,  to  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  Uzza,  he  penetrated  the  sacred 
grove,  laid  waste  the  temple,  and  cast  the  idol  to 
the  ground.  A  horrible  hag,  black  and  naked, 
with  dishevelled  hair,  rushed  forth,  shrieking  and 
wringing  her  hands  ;  but  Kahled  severed  her 
through  the  middle  with  one  blow  of  his  scimetar. 
He  reported  the  deed  to  Mahomet,  expressing  a 
doubt  whether  she  were  priestess  or  evil  spirit. 
"  t)f  a  truih,"  replied  the  prophet,  "  it  was  L'/za 
herself  whom  thou  hast  destroyed." 

On  a  similar  errand  into  the  neighboring  prov- 
ince of  Tehama,  Khaled  had  with  him  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  some  of  them  ot  the  tribe  ot 
.Suleim,  and  was  accompanied  by  Abda'lrahman, 
one  of  the  earliest  ])roselytes  of  the  t.iith.  His  in- 
structions from  the  prophet  were  to  jjreach  peace 
and  good-will,  to  inculcate  the  taith,  and  to  ab- 
stain trom  violence,  unless  assailed.  When 
about  two  days'  journey  on  his  way  to  Tehama, 
he  h.id  to  p.iss  through  the  country  ot  the  tribe  ol 
Jadsima.  Most  ot  the  inhabitants  had  embraced 
the  faith,  but  some,  were  still  of  the  .Sabean  re- 
ligion. On  a  former  occasion  this  tribe  had 
plundered  and  slain  an  uncle  of  Khaled,  also  the 
father  of  Abda'lrahman,  and  several  Suleimites,  as 
they  were  returning  from  Arabia  Felix.  Dread- 
ing that  Khaled  and  his  host  might  take  ven- 
geance for  these  misdeeds,  they  armed  themselves 
on  their  approach. 

Khaled  was  secretly  rejoiced  at  seeing  them 
ride  forth  to  meet  him  in  this  military  array. 
Hailing  them  with  an  imperious  tone,  he  de- 
manded whether  they  were  Moslems  or  inlidels. 
They  replied,  in  faltering  accents,  "Moslems." 
"  Why,  then,  come  ye  forth  to  meet  us  with 
weapons  in  your  hands  ?"  "  Because  we  have 
enemies  among  some  of  the  tribes  who  may  at- 
tack us  unawares." 

Khaled  sternly  ordered  them  to  dismount  and 
lay  by  their  weapons.  Some  complied,  and  were 
instantly  seized  and  bound  ;  the  rest  Hed.  Taking 
their  (light  as  a  confession  ot  guilt,  he  pursued 
them  with  great  slaughter,  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  effervescence  of  his  zeal  even  slew 
some  of  the  prisoners. 

Mahomet,  when  he  heard  of  this  unprovoked 
outrage,  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  called 
(iod  to  witness  that  he  was  innocent  of  it.  Kha- 
led, when  upbraided  with  it  on  his  return,  would 
fain  have  snitled  the  blame  on  Abda'lrahman, 
but  Mahomet  rejected  indignantly  an  imputation 
against  one  of  the  earliest  and  worthiest  of  his  fol- 
lowers. The  generous  Ali  was  sent  forthwith  to 
restore  to  the  people  of  Jadsima  what  Khaled  had 
wrested  from  them,  and  to  make  pecuniary  com- 
pensation to  the  relatives  ot  the  slain.     It  was  a 
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mission  congenial  with  his  nature,  and  he  exe- 
cuted it  faithfully.  Inquiring  into  the  losses  and 
sufferings  of  each  individual,  he  paid  him  to  his 
full  content.  When  every  loss  was  made  gwod, 
and  all  bloo.l  atoned  for,  he  distributed  the  re- 
maining money  among  the  peo|)le,  glaildening 
every  heart  by  his  bounty.  So  Ali  receiveil  the 
thanks  and  praises  of  the  prophet,  but  the  vindic- 
tive Kh.ded  was  rebuked  even  by  those  whom  he 
had  tiiought  to  jjlease, 

"  Hehold  !"  said  he  to  Abda  'Irahman,  "  I  have 
avenged  the  deatli  of  thy  father."  "  Rather  say," 
replied  the  other  indignantly,  "  thou  hast  avenged 
the  death  of  thine  uncle.  Thou  hast  disgraced 
the  faith  by  an  act  worthy  of  an  idolater." 


CHAI'TI^R  XXXI. 

HOSTIMTIICS  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS — KNEMV'.S  (  \MP 
IN  THK  VAI.I.EY  OK  AUTA.S— IIATI  l.K  AT  Till', 
PAHS  OK  HONEIN— CAPTURE  OK  THE  ENEMY'S 
CAMP— INIERVIEW  OK  MAHOMET  WITH  THE 
NURSE  OK  HIS  CHILDHOOD  -DIVISION  OK  spoil, 
— MAHO.MET    AT    HIS   MOTHER'S   GRAVE. 

While  the  military  apostles  of  Mahomet  were 
spreading  his  doctrines  at  the  point  ot  the  sword 
in  the  plains,  a  hostile  storm  svas  g.ithering  in 
the  mountains.  A  league  was  formed  among  the 
Thaketites,  the  Hawa/iiis,  the  Joshmites,  the 
Sa.idites,  and  several  other  of  the  hardy  mount.iin 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  to  check  a  power  which 
threatened  to  subjugate  all  Arabia.  The  Saad- 
ites,  or  IJeni  Sad,  here  mentioned,  are  the  same 
pastoral  Aral)s  among  whom  Mahomet  had  been 
nurtured  in  his  childhood,  and  in  whose  valley, 
according  to  tr.idition,  his  heart  had  been  plucked 
forth  and  |)urilied  by  ;in  angel.  The  Thaketites, 
who  were  loremosi  in  the  league,  were  a  powerful 
tribe,  possessing  the  strong  mountain  town  of 
Tayef  and  its  productive  territory.  They  were 
bigoted  idolaters,  maintaining  at  their  capital  the 
far-famed  shrine  of  the  female  idol  Al  Lat.  The 
reader  will  remember  the  ignominious  treatment 
of  Mahomet,  when  he  attenijjted  to  preach  his 
doctrines  at  T.iyef  ;  being  stoned  in  the  public 
stjuare,  and  ultimately  driven  with  insult  from  the 
gates.  It  was  probably  a  dread  of  vengeance  at 
nis  hands  which  now  made  the  Thaketites  so  ac- 
tive in  forming  a  league  agiinst  him. 

Malec  Ibn  .Auf,  the  chief  ot  the  Thakefites,  had 
the  general  command  ot  the  confederacy.  He  ap- 
pointed the  valley  of  Autas,  between  Monein  and 
Tayef,  as  the  place  ot  assemblage  and  encamp- 
ment ;  and  as  he  knew  the  tickle  nature  of  the 
Arabs,  and  their  proneness  to  return  home  on  the 
least  ca|)rice,  heorilered  them  to  bring  with  them 
their  families  and  effects.  They  assembled,  ac- 
cordingly, from  various  parts,  to  the  number  of 
four  thousand  fighting  men  ;  but  the  camp  was 
crowded  with  women  and  children,  and  incum- 
bered with  flocks  and  herds. 

The  expedient  of  .Malec  Ibn  Auf  to  secure  the 
adhesion  of  the  warriors  was  strongly  disapprov- 
ed by  Doraid,  the  chief  of  the  Joshmites.  This 
was  an  ancient  warrior,  upward  of  a  hundred 
years  old  ;  meagre  as  a  skeleton,  almost  blind, 
and  so  feeble  that  he  had  to  be  borne  in  a  litter 
on  the  back  of  a  camel.  Still,  though  unable  to 
mingle  in  battle,  he  was  potent  in  council  from  his 
military  experience.  Tnis  veteran  of  the  desert 
advised  that  the  women  and  children  should  be 
sent  home  forthwith,  and  the  army  relieved  from 


all  unnecessary  incumbrances.  His  advice  wai 
not  taken,  anci  the  valley  of  Autas  continued  to 
present  rather  the  pastoral  encampment  of  a 
tribe  than  the  hasty  levy  of  an  army. 

In  the  mean  time  Mahomet,  hearing  of  the  jjath- 
ering  storm,  had  sallied  forth  to  anticipate  it,  at 
the  head  of  about  twelve  thousand  troops,  partly 
fugitives  from  Mecca  and  auxiliaries  from  Me- 
dina, ])artly  Arabs  of  the  desert,  some  of  whom  had 
not  yet  embraced  the  faith. 

In  taking  the  fiekl  he  wore  a  polished  cuirass 
and  helmet,  and  rode  his  favorite  white  mule  I)al- 
dal,  seldom  'mounting  a  charger,  as  he  rarely 
mingled  in  actual  tight.  Mis  recent  successes 
and  nis  superiority  in  numbers  making  him  con- 
lident  of  an  easy  victory,  he  entered  the  mountains 
without  precaution,  and  pushing  forward  for  the 
enemy's  camp  at  Mutas,  came  to  a  deep  gloomy 
valley  on  the  confines  of  Ifoneli^.  The  troops 
marched  without  order  through  the  rugged  detile, 
each  one  choosing  his  own  p.ilh.  .Suildenly  they 
were  assailed  by  showers  of  darts,  stones,  and  ar- 
rows, which  lay  two  or  three  of  Mahomet's  sol- 
diers deaci  iit  his  feet,  and  wounded  several  others. 
Malec,  in  fact,  had  taken  post  with  his  ablest  w.ir- 
riors  about  ihe  heights  commantling  this  narrow- 
gorge.  I'A'ery  clitf  and  cavern  w^s  garrist)ned 
with  archers  and  slingers,  and  some  rushed  down 
to  contend  at  close  (luarters. 

Struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  the  Moslems  turn- 
ed and  lied.  In  vain  did  Mahomet  c.ili  upon  them 
as  their  general,  or  appeal  to  them  as  the  proi)het 
ot  ("lod.  I'.ach  m.iii  sought  but  his  own  safety, 
and  an  escape  from  this  horrible  valley. 

P'or  a  moment  all  seeme<l  lost,  an  1  some  re- 
cent but  unwilling  converts  betr.iyed  an  exulta- 
tion in  the  supposetl  reverse  of  fortune  ot  tlie 
projjhet. 

"  I5y  heavens  !"  cried  Abu  Sofian,  as  he  looked 
after  the  Hying  Moslems,  "  nothing  will  stop  them 
until  they  reach  the  sea." 

"  Ay,"  exclaimed  another,  "  the  nitigic  power 
of  Mahomet  is  at  Ai\  end  I" 

A  third,  who  chetished  a  lurking  revenge  for 
the  death  of  his  father,  slain  by  the  Moslems  in 
the  battle  of  Ohod,  would  have  killeil  the  proplut 
in  the  confusion,  had  he  not  been  surrouiulfd  and 
)rotected  by  a  few  devoted  followers.  Mahomet 
iiimselt,  in  an  impulse  of  des])eratioii,  si)urred  his 
mule  upon  the  enemy  ;  but  .\1  Abbas  seized  the 
bridle,  stayed  him  from  rushing  to  certain  death, 
and  ill  the  same  time  put  up  a  shout  that  ech- 
oed through  the  narrow  v.illey.  Al  Abbas  was 
renowned  for  strength  of  lungs,  andatthis  critical 
moment  it  was  the  salvation  of  the  army.  The 
Moslems  rallied  when  they  heard  his  well-known 
voice,  and  finding  they  were  not  pursued  returned 
to  the  combat.  The  enemy  had  descended  from 
the  heights,  and  now  a  bloody  conflict  ensued  in 
the  dehle.  "  The  furn.ice  is  kindling,"  cried 
Mahomet  exultingly,  as  he  saw  the  glitter  ot 
arms  and  flash  of  weapons.  Sto()i)ing  from  his 
s.iddle  and  grasping  a  handful  ot  dust,  he  scat- 
tered it  in  the  air  toward  the  enemy.  "Confu- 
sion on  their  faces  I"  cried  he,  "  may  this  dust 
blind  them  I"  They  were  blinded  accordingly, 
and  fled  in  confusion,  say  the  Moslem  writers  ; 
though  their  defeat  may  rather  be  attributed  to 
the  Moslem  superiority  of  force  and  the  zeal  in- 
spired by  the  exclamations  ot  the  prophet.  Malec 
and  the  Thaketites  took  refuge  in  the  distant  city 
ot  Tayef,  the  rest  retreated  to  the  camp  in  the 
valley  ot  Autas. 

While  Mahomet  remained  in  the  valley  of  I 
Honein,  he  sent  Abu  Amir,  with  a  stroni^  iorce< 
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to  attack  the  camp.  The  Hawazins  made  a  brave 
defence.  Abu  Amir  was  slain  ;  but  his  nephew, 
Abu  Musa,  took  the  command,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  killing  many  of  the  enemy.  The 
camp  affordeil  great  booty  and  nianj-  canlives, 
from  the  unwise  e.xpedient  of  Malec  Ibn  Auf,  in 
incuml)ering  it  with  the  families  and  effects,  the 
(locks  and  lienls  of  the  confederates  ;  and  from 
his  disregard  ot  liie  sage  advice  of  tiie  veteran 
Doraid.  The  fate  of  that  ancient  warrior  of  the 
desert  is  worthy  of  mention.  While  liie  Moslem 
troops,  scattered  through  the  camp,  were  intent 
on  booty,  f<al)ia  Ibn  Kali,  a  young  .Suleimite,  ob- 
served a  litter  borne  off  on  liie  back  ot  a  camel, 
and  ])ursued  it,  supposing  it  to  contain  some  beau- 
titul  female.  ( )ii  overt. iking  it,  and  ilrawing  the 
curtain,  he  beheld  the  skeleton  form  of  the  ancient 
Dor.iid.  \'exed  and  disapi)olnted,  he  struck  at  liini 
with  his  sword,  i)Ut  tlie  weajjon  broke  in  ids  hand. 
"  Thy  mother,"  said  the  old  man  siieeringly, 
"  has  furnished  thee  with  wretched  weajions  ; 
thou  wilt  fmd  a  better  one  hanging  behind  n»y 
saddle." 

The  youth  seized  it,  but  as  he  drew  it  from  the 
scabbard,  Doraiil  perceiving  that  he  was  a  .Sulei- 
mite, exci.iimed,  "Tell  thy  mother  t|iou  hast  slain 
i)oraid  li)n  .Sinima,  who  has  protected  many  wom- 
en of  iier  tribe  in  the  d.iy  of  battle."  The  words 
were  ineffectual  ;  tiie  skull  of  the  veteran  was 
cloven  with  his  own  scimetar.  NVhen  liaJjia,  on 
his  return  to  Mecca,  tohl  his  mother  of  the  deed, 
"  Tliou  hast  indeed  slain  a  benefactor  of  thy 
race,"  said  slie  reproachfully.  "Three  women 
ot  thy  family  has  Doraid  Ibn  Simma  treed  from 
captivity. " 

AliLi  .Musa  rctiinu'd  in  trium;)li  to  Maliomct, 
making  a  great  display  t>f  the  spoils  tit  the  cam]) 
of  .\ul.is,  and  tlie  women  anil  chiklren  whom  he 
had  captured.  One  ot  the  female  cajitives  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  pronhet,  and  implored  his 
nil  rcy  as  his  loster-sisier  Al  .Shima,  the  daughter 
ot  his  nurse  llaleina,  who  h.id  nurtured  him  in 
the  Saadite  v.iUcy.  Mahomet  sought  in  vain  to 
recognize  in  her  withered  features  the  bright  plav- 
iiiate  of  Ids  int.mcy,  hut  she  laid  bate  her  b.ictv, 
and  showed  a  scar  where  he  had  bitten  her  in 
tlicir  childish  gambols.  Me  no  longer  douliled  ; 
init  treated  her  with  kindness,  giving  her  the 
choice  eillier  to  remain  with  him  and  under  his 
protection,  or  to  return  to  lu-r  home  and  kindred. 

.\  scruple  rose  among  the  .Moslems  with  resjiect 
to  their  female  captives.  Couhl  they  take  to  tin  in- 
sclvcs  such  as  were  married,  without  committing 
tlie  sin  of  adultery  ?  The  revelation  of  a  text  of 
the  Koran  [)Ut  an  end  to  the  dilficulty.  "  Ye  shall 
not  take  to  wife  tree  women  who  are  married  un- 
less your  right  hand  sh.ill  have  made  them 
slaves."  According  to  this  all  women  taken  in 
war  maybe  made  the  wives  of  the  captors,  though 
their  former  husbaiuls  be  living  The  victors  of 
llonein  failecl  not  to  take  immediate  advantage  of 
this  law. 

Leaving  the  captives  and  the  booty  in  a  secure 
place,  and  properly  guarded,  Mahomet  now  pro- 
ceeded in  pursuit  ot  the  Thaketites  who  h.id  taken 
refuge  in  Tayef.  A  sentiment  of  vengeance 
mingled  with  his  pious  ardor  as  he  ajjproached 
this  idolatrous  place,  the  scene  of  former  injury 
and  insult,  and  beheld  the  gate  whence  he  iiad 
once  been  ignominiously  driven  forth.  The  walls 
were  too  strong,  however  to  be  stormed,  and 
there  w.as  a  protecting  castle  ;  for  the  first  time, 
therefore,  he  had  recourse  to  catapults,  battering- 
rams,  and  other  engines  used  in  sieges,  but  un- 
known in  Arabian  warfare.  These  were  prepared 


under  the  direction  of.Salm.ln  al  Farai,  the  con< 
verted  I'ersian. 

The  besiegeil,  however,  repulsed  every  attack, 
galling  the  assailants  witii  darts  and  arrows,  ami 
pouring  liown  melted  iron  upon  the  shields  of 
bull-hides,  under  covert  ot  which  they  ajiproached 
the  walls,  Mahomet  now  laid  waste  itie  tiehW, 
the  orchards,  and  vineyards,  and  proi  lainied  tree- 
ilom  to  all  slaves  who  should  desert  Iroin  the  city. 
For  twenty  days  he  carried  on  ;in  ineltectual  siege 
— daily  offering  up  prayers  midway  between  the 
tents  of  his  wives  t)mm  Salama  anil  Zeinab,  to 
whom  it  had  t.illen  by  lot  to  .'iccotnpany  him  in 
this  canii)aign.  His  hopes  of  siuccss  beg.m  to 
fail,  and  he  was  further  discouraged  by  a  dream, 
which  was  unfavorably  interpreted  by  Abu  lieker, 
renowned  lor  his  skill  in  expounding  visions.  He 
would  have  raised  the  siege,  but  his  troops  mur- 
mured ;  whereupon  he  ordered  an  assault  u|)on 
one  of  the  gates.  As  usual,  it  was  obstinately 
defended  ;  numbers  were  slain  on  both  sitles  ; 
Abu  .Sotian,  who  fought  valiantly  on  the  occasion, 
lost  an  eye,  and  the  Moslems  were  linally  re- 
pulsed. 

Mahomet  now  broke  up  his  camp,  promising 
his  troops  to  renew  the  siege  at  a  lutiire  d.iy,  and 
proceedeil  to  the  place  where  were  collected  the 
spoils  of  hisexiiedition.  'I'hese,  say  Arabian  wri- 
ters, amounte(l  to  twenty-four  ihousanil  camels, 
forty  thousand  sheep,  four  thous.md  ounces  ot 
silver,  and  six  tiiousand  canlives. 

In  a  little  while  apjieared  a  deputation  from  the 
llawazins,  declaring  the  submission  of  their  tribe, 
and  begging  the  restoration  ot  their  families  and 
effects.  With  them  came  llalema,  .Mahomet's 
foster-nurse,  now  well  stricken  in  years.  The 
recollections  ot  his  childhood  again  pleaded  with 
his  heart.  "  Which  is  dearest  to  you,"  said  In; 
to  the  Hawazins,  "  your  families  or  your  goods  ?" 
They  replied,  "  (^ur  families." 

"  Knoiigh,"  rrjoined  he,  "  as  far  as  it  concerns 
Al  .Xbbas  and  myself,  we  are  ready  to  give  up 
our  share  of  the  jirisoners  ;  but  there  are  others 
to  he  moved.  Come  to  me  after  noontide  prayer, 
and  say,  '  Weimiiloie  the  amh.issador  of  (lod  that 
he  counsel  ids  followers  to  return  us  our  wives 
and  children  ;  and  we  implore  his  followers  that 
they  intercede  with  him  in  our  favor.'  " 

The  envoys  did  as  he  advised.  Mahomet  and 
Al  Abbas  immediately  renounced  their  share  of 
the  captives  ;  their  example  w.is  followed  by  all 
excepting  the  tribes  of  Tamim  ..nd  Fazara,  but 
M.ihomet  brought  them  to  consent  by  promising 
them  a  sixfolil  share  of  the  prisoners  t.iken  in  the 
next  expedition.  Thus  the  intercession  of  Hal^ma 
]>rocured  the  deliverance  ot  all  the  captives  of  her 
tribe.  A  traditional  anecdote  shows  the  deference 
with  which  Mahomet  treated  this  humble  pro- 
tector of  his  infancy.  "  1  was  sitting  with  the 
prophet,"  said  one  of  his  disciples,  "  when  all  ot 
a  su  Iden  a  woman  presented  herself,  and  he  rose 
and  spread  his  cloth  for  her  to  sit  down  u])on. 
When  she  went  away,  it  was  observed,  '  That 
woman  suckled  the  proi)het.'  " 

Mahomet  now  sent  an  envoy  to  Malec,  who 
remained  shut  up  in  Tayef,  offering  the  restitu- 
tion of  all  the  spoils  taken  from  him  at  Honeiii, 
anil  a  present  of  one  hundred  camels,  if  he  would 
submit  and  embrace  the  faith.  Malec  w.as  con- 
quered and  converted  by  this  liberal  offer,  and 
brought  several  of  his  confederate  tribes  with  him 
to  the  standard  of  the  prophet.  He  was  imme- 
diately made  their  chief  ;  and  proved,  subse- 
quently, a  severe  scourge  in  the  cause  of  the  faitii 
to  his  late  associates  the  Thaketites. 
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The  Moslems  now  began  to  foar  that  Mahomet, 
in  these  magnanimous  impulses,  mi){ht  8(|uan(lcr 
away  all  the  jjainsot  their  recent  halllus  ;  lhroiii{- 
ing  round  him,  thi-retore,  they  clamored  for  a  cfi- 
vision  ot  the  spoils  and  captives.  Rejjardin(( 
them  indifftianlly,  "  Have  you  ever,"  said  he, 
"  found  me  avaricious,  or  falsi',  or  disloyal  ?" 
Then  plucking  a  hair  from  the  hack  of  a  camel, 
and  raising  his  voice,  "  Ity  Allah  !"  cried  he,  "  1 
have  never  taken  from  tlie  common  spoil  the 
value  of  that  camel's  hair  more  than  my  fdih, 
and  that  fifth  has  always  been  expended  for  your 
good." 

lie  then  shared  the  hooty  as  usu;d  ;  four  filths 
amonjr  the  troops  ;  hut  his  own  tifih  he  distrib- 
uted amon^  those  whose  fidelity  he  wisiied  to  in- 
sure. The  Koreishites  he  considiTci'  duliious 
allies  ;  perha|)s  he  had  overheard  the  exultation 
of  some  ot  them  in  anticipation  of  his  dete.it  ;  he 
nosv  soujjht  to  rivet  them  to  him  hy  jjilts.  'I'o 
AI)U  Soliaii  hc>{ave  one  huiulretl  c.imels  and  forty 
okks  ot  silver,  iii  compensation  lor  the  eye  lost  in 
the  attack  on  the  j;ate  of  'I'ayef.  'I'o  Akrema  Ihn 
Al)u  Jalil,  and  others  of  like  note,  he  jjave  in  due 
proportions,  and  all  from  his  own  sh.ire. 

Anion;;  the  lukewarm  converts  thus  propitiated, 
was  Ahhas  Ihn  Mardas,  a  jjoet.  lie  was  dissatis- 
fied with  his  share,  and  vented  his  discontent  in 
satirical  verses.  Mahomet  overheard  him. 
"Take  that  man  hence,"  said  he,  "  aiul  cut  out 
his  tongue."  Omar,  ever  ready  for  rigorous 
measures,  would  have  executeil  the  sentence  lit- 
erally, and  on  the  spot  ;  hut  others,  better  in- 
structed in  the  prophet's  meallin^^  led  Abbas,  all 
tremblinij,  to  the  public  si|uare  where  the  ca|)- 
tured  cattle  were  collected,  and  bade  him  choose 
what  he  liked  trtim  amon^  them. 

"  What  I"  cried  the  poet  joyously,  relieved 
from  the  horrors  of  mutil.uion,  "  is  this  the  way 
the  proi)hL't  would  silence  my  tongue  ?  IJy  Al- 
lah I  1  will  take  nolhini^."  Mahomet,  however, 
persisleil  in  his  politic  generosity,  and  sent  him 
sixty  camels.  From  that  time  forward  theiioet 
was  never  weary  ot  chanting  the  liberality  of  the 
prophet. 

while  thus  stimulating  the  good-will  of  luke- 
warm proselytes  of  .Mecca,  Mahomet  excited  the 
murmurs  of  his  auxiliaries  of  Medina.  "See," 
said  they,  "  how  he  lavishes  gilts  upon  the  treach- 
erous Koreishites,  while  we,  who  have  been  loyal 
to  him  through  all  dangers,  receive  nothing  but 
our  naked  share.  What  have  we  done  that  we 
should  be  thus  thrown  into  the  background  ?" 

Mahomet  was  told  of  their  murmurs,  and  sum- 
moned their  leaders  to  his  tent.  "  Hearken,  ye 
men  of  Meilina,"  said  he  ;  "  were  ye  not  in  dis- 
cord among  yourselves,  and  have  f  not  brought 
you  into  harmony  .''  Were  ye  not  in  error,  and 
have  I  not  brought  you  into  the  path  of  truth  ? 
Were  ye  not  poor,  and  have  I  not  made  you 
rich  .'" 

They  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his  words. 
"  Look  ye  I"  continued  he,  "  I  came  among  you 
stigmatized  as  a  liar,  yet  you  believed  in  me  ; 
persecuted,  yet  you  protected  me  ;  a  fugitive,  yet 
you  sheltered  me  ;  helpless,  yet  you  aided  me. 
Think  you  I  do  not  feel  all  this  ?  Think  you  I 
can  be  ungrateful  .'  You  complain  that  I  bestow 
gifts  upon  these  people,  and  give  none  to  you.  It 
is  true,  I  give  them  worldly  gear,  but  it  is  to  win 
their  worldly  hearts.  To  you,  who  have  been 
true,  I  give — myself  I  They  return  home  with 
sheep  and  camels  ;  ye  return  with  the  prophet  of 
God  among  you.  For  by  him  in  whose  hands  is 
the  soul   of   Mahomet,  though  the  whole  world 


should  go  one  way  and  ye  another,  I  would  re- 
main with  you  !  Which  of  you,  then,  have  I 
most  ri'warded  ?" 

The  .luxiliaries  were  moved  <'ven  to  tears  by 
this  appeal.  "  <  )h,  projihei  of  Ciod,"  exclaimed 
they,  "  we  are  content  with  our  lot  !" 

'rhe  booty  being  divided,  Mahomet  returned  to 
Mecca,  not  with  the  p.irade  and  exultation  of  .i 
coinpieror,  but  in  pilgrim  garb,  to  complete  the 
rites  of  his  |)ilgrimage.  All  these  being  scrujiu- 
lously  perloriiK'd,  he  ap|ioiiite(|  Moad  Ibn  jabal  as 
im.in,  or  pontilf,  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Isl.im,  and  gavi-  the  government  ot  the 
city  into  the  hands  of  t  )t.ib,  .i  youth  but  eighteen 
years  of  age  ;  after  which  he  bade  larewell  to  his 
native  place,  and  set  out  with  his  troops  on  the 
return  to  Medina. 

Arriving  ;it  the  village  of  .\l  Abwa,  where  his 
mother  was  buried,  his  he.irt  yearned  to  pay  a 
tilial  tribute  to  her  memory,  but  his  own  revealed 
law  forbade  any  respect  to  tin;  gr.ive  of  one  who 
had  dii'd  in  unbelief,  In  the  sti'ong  agitation  of 
his  feelings  he  implored  from  heaven  a  relaxation 
of  this  law.  If  thi're  was  any  deception  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind,  one  would  im.igine  it  must 
have  been  sell-deception,  and  tliat  he  re.illy  be- 
lieved in  a  fancied  inlim.ilion  trom  heaven  relax, 
ing  the  law,  in  p.irt,  in  the  present  instance,  and 
piMinitting  him  to  visit  the  gr.ive.  lie  burst  into 
tears  on  arriving  at  this  trying  jilace  ol  the  ten- 
derest  affections  ;  but  tears  were  .ill  the  filial  trib. 
ute  he  was  permitted  to  offer.  "  I  asked  leave  of 
dod,"  s.iid  he  mourntully,  "  to  visit  my  mother's 
grave,  and  it  wa.,  granted  ;  but  when  1  asked 
leave  to  pray  for  her,  it  was  denied  me  !" 


CIIAPTKR  XXXII. 

HEATH  OP  TMF.  I'RDPllKl'S  DAtir.HTF.R  ZFINAK  — 
IIIKTII  OK  HIS  SON  IIIRAHIM  -HI  rtn  ATIONS 
KROM  DISTANT  TRIHI'S— I'Ol  TICAI.  CONTKST  IN 
I'RKSKNt'F.  OK  TlIK  I'ROI'HKT— HIS  SUSCKIMl- 
1111  ITY  TO  THK  CHARMS  OK  POKtRY— RK.DUC- 
TION  OK  TlIK  CITY  OK  TAVKK  ;  DKSTRUCTION 
OK  ITS  IIKU.S— NKdOTIATlON  WITH  A.MIR  MIX 
TAKIKI,,  A  PROUD  IIKDOUIN  CHIKK  ;  INDJ.- 
PKNDKNT  SPIRIT  OK  TlIK  I.A  ITKR— IN  TKRVTKW 
t)K   ADI,    ANOTHKR   CIIIKK,    WITH    MAHOMIT. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Medina,  Mahomet 
was  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  daughter  Zeinab, 
the  same  who  had  been  given  up  to  him  in  ex- 
change tor  her  husband  Abul  Aass,  the  unbe- 
liever, captured  at  the  battle  ot  IJeder.  The  do- 
mestic affections  ot  the  ])rophet  were  strong,  and 
he  felt  deeply  this  bereavement  ;  he  was  consoled, 
however,  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  by  his  favorite 
concubine  Mariyah.  Me  called  the  child  Ibrahim 
and  rejoiced  in  the  hope  that  this  son  of  his  ol 
age,  his  only  male  issue  living,  would  continue 
his  name  to  after  generations. 

His  fame,  either  as  a  prophet  or  a  conqueror, 
was  now  spreading  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  Ara 
bia,  and  deputations  from  distant  tribes  were  con- 
tinually arriving  at  Medina,  some  acknowledginj; 
him  as  a  pro|)het  and  embracing  Islamism  ;  others 
submitting  to  him  as  a  temporal  s(;vereign,  and 
agreeing  to  pay  tribute.  The  talents  of  Mahomet 
rose  to  the  exigency  of  the  moment  ;  his  views  ex. 
panded  with  his  fortunes,  and  he;  now  proceeded 
with  statesmanlike  skill  to  regulate  the  fiscal  con- 
cerns of  his  rapidly  growing  empire.  Under  the 
specious  appellation  of  alms,  a  contribution  was 
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levied  on  true  l)elievers,  amounting  to  a  tithe  of 
ilie  productions  of  the  earth,  where  it  Wiis  terlil- 
i/ed  by  brooks  and  rum  ;  ind  a  tvventieili  p.irt 
where  its  fertility  was  the  result  of  irrig-ition. 
For  every  ten  camels  two  shee|)  were  ri'(|uired  ; 
for  forty  head  of  I'attic,  one  cow  ;  for  thirty  lie. id, 
a  two  years'  calf  ;  tor  every  forty  sliee|),  one  ; 
whoever  coiitrihuttvl  more  than  at  this  rate  wouhl 
be  considered  so  much  the  more  devout,  iind 
would  gain  a  proportionate  favor  in  tlic  eyes  of 
(lod. 

The  tribute  exacted  from  those  who  submitted 
to  tempor.il  sway,  but  continued  in  unbelief,  w.is 
at  the  rate  of  one  dinar  in  money  or  goods,  for 
each  adult  person,  bond  or  free. 

Some  ditliculty  occin-red  in  collecting  the  chari- 
tablf  contributions  ;  the  nroud  tribe  ot  Tamim 
openly  resisted  them,  and  drove  away  the  col- 
lector. A  troop  of  Ar.ib  liorse  w.is  sent  against 
tlicm,  and  brought  away  a  number  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children,  captives.  A  (le|)Utation  of  the 
'ramimites  c.ime  to  reclaim  the  prisoners.  Four 
of  the  deputies  were  renowned  ;»s  orators  and 
poets,  and  inste.id  ot  humbling  themselves  before 
Slahomet,  procei'dcd  to  declaim  in  prose  and 
verse,  defying  the  Moslems  to  a  poetical  contest. 

"  1  am  not  sent  by  (lod  as  .i  poet,"  replied  .M.i- 
homet,  "  neither  do  I  seek  l.ime  as  an  orator." 

.Some  ot  his  followers,  however,  accepted  the 
ch.illenge,  and  a  war  ot  ink  ensued,  in  which  the 
'I'.imimites  acknowledged  themselves  v.iiii|uislied. 
•So  well  jileaseil  was  .Slahomet  with  the  spirit  of 
their  di'liance,  with  their  poetry,  and  with  their 
tr.iiik  ackiiowledgment  of  defeat,  that  iie  not 
merely  gave  iliem  up  the  prisoners,  but  dismissed 
them  with  presents. 

Another  iiist.ince  of  his  susceptibility  to  tlie 
ch.irms  of  poetry  is  recorded  in  the  case  of  Caab 
llin  /.oh.iir,  ;i  celebrated  poet  of  .Mecca,  who  had 
made  him  the  subject  of  satirical  verses,  and  had 
consetpiently  been  one  of  the  proscribed,  but  had 
lied  on  the  capture  of  the  sat  red  city.  Ciab  now 
came  to  Medina  to  make  his  peace,  .ind  approach- 
ing Mahomet  when  in  the  niustpie,  began  clianiing 
liis  |)raises  in  a  poem  afterward  renowned  among 
the  Arabs  ;is  a  masterjiiece.  He  concluded  by 
especially  extolling  his  clemency,  "for  with  the 
l)i-ophel  of  (lod  the  pardon  of  injuries  is,  ot  all  his 
virtues,  that  on  which  one  can  rely  with  the  great- 
est certainty. 

Captivateil  with  the  verse,  and  soothed  by  the 
llattery,  Mahomet  made  good  the  poet's  words,  for 
lie  not  merely  forgave  liim,  but  taking  off  liis  own 
mantle,  threw  it  upon  his  shoulders.  The  poet  pre- 
served the  sacred  garment  to  the  day  ot  his  death, 
refusing  golden  offers  for  it.  The  Caliph  .Moa- 
wyah  jiurchased  it  of  his  heirs  for  ten  ihous.md 
drachmas,  and  it  continued  to  be  worn  b\  the  Ca- 
liphs in  processions  and  solemn  ceremonials,  until 
the  thirty-sixth  Caliphat,  when  it  was  torn  from 
the  hack  of  the  Cali|)h  Al-Mosl'asem  Hillah,  l)y  Ho- 
Iflga,  the  Tartar  conqueror,  and  burnt  to  ashes. 

While  town  after  town  and  castle  after  castle 

of  the  Arab  tribes  were  embracing  the  faith,  and 

professing    allegiance    to    Mahomet,   Tayef,    the 

stronghold  ot  the  Thakefites,  remained  obstinate 

in  the  worship  ot  its  t)oasted  idol  Al  Lat.     The 

inhabitants  conlided  in  their  mountain  position, 

land  in   the   strength   of   their   walls   and  castle. 

I  liut,  though  safe  troin  assault,  they  found  them- 

I selves  gradually  hemmed  in  tnd  isolated  by  the 

I  Moslems,  so  that  at  length  they  could  not  stir  be- 

lyond  their  walls  without  being  attacked.     Thus 

I  threatened  and  harassed,  they  sent  ambassadors 

I  to  Mahomet  to  treat  for  peace. 


The  prophrl  cherished  a  deep  resentment 
against  this  stiff-necked  and  most  idolatrous  city, 
which  had  .U  one  time  ejected  him  from  its  g.ites, 
.'ind  at  another  time  re|nilsed  him  Irom  its  w.ills. 
His  terms  were  i'  iv.  rsion  and  iiiiiiii.ililied  sub- 
mission. The  .  mbassadors  readily  consented  to 
embr.ue  Islamism  themselves,  but  |)li  ideil  the 
ilanger  of  suddenly  shocking  the  people  ot  Tayj'f, 
l>y  .1  demand  to  renounce  their  ancient  tailli.  in 
tlurir  n;ime,  therefore,  lliey  entreated  permission 
for  three  yi'ars    longer  to 


„  ,  worshi'i)  their  ancient 
idol  Al  I, at.  The  reipiest  was  peremptorily  <le« 
iiied.  They  then  askeil  at  least  one  month's  delay, 
to  prepare  the  public  mind.  This  li'<ewise  was 
refused,  all  idolatry  being  iiicomp.uible  with  the 
worship  ot  Ciod.  They  then  entreated  to  be  ex- 
cused from  the  observance  of  t!ie  d.iily  pr.iyers. 

"  There  can  be  no  true  religion  w  itliout 
prayer,"  replied  Mahomet.  In  line,  they  were 
compelled  to  make  an  unconditional  submission. 

Abu  Solian,  Ibn  Harb,  and  Al  Mogheira  were 
sent  to  T.iyef,  to  destroy  the  idol  Al  Lat,  which 
W.IS  ot  stone.  Abu  Sotian  struck  at  it  with  a 
pii:kaxe,  but  missing  his  blow  fell  prostrate  on 
populace  set  ui)  a  shout,  c( 


lis  iace.     The  popuface  set  up  a  shout,  consider- 
iiugury,  but   Al    Mogheira  demol- 


iiig  it  a  good 

ished  their  hopes,  and  the  statue,  at  one  blow  of 
a  sledge-hammer.  He  then  stripped  it  ot  the  cost- 
ly robes,  the  bracelets,  the  neckl.ice,  the  ear- 
rings, and  other  ornaments  of  gold  ami  jirecious 
stones  wlierewilh  it  h.id  lieen  decked  by  its  wor- 
shippers, and  left  it  in  liagmeilts  on  the  ground, 
with  the  women  of  Tayef  weeping  and  lamenting 
over  it.* 

Among  those  who  still  defied  the  power  of  Ma- 
homet was  the  lledouin  chief  Amir  Ibn  Tutiel, 
head  of  the  powerful  tribe  ot  Amir.  He  was  re- 
nowned for  personal  beauty  and  princely  magnili- 
cence  ;  but  was  ot  a  haughty  spirit,  and  liis  mag- 
nit'icence  partook  ot  ostentation.  At  the  great 
lair  of  Okaz,  between  Tayef  and  N.iklah,  where 
merchants,  pilgrims,  and  jioels  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  from  all  parts  of  .-Xrabia,  a  herald 
would  proclaim  :  "  Whoso  wants  a  beast  ot  l)ur- 
den,  let  him  come  to  Amir  ;  is  any  one  hungry, 
let  him  come  to  .'Vmir,  and  he  will  be  fed  ;  is  he 
persecuted,  let  him  tly  to  Amir,  and  he  will  be 
protected." 

Amir  had  dazzled  every  one  f)y  his  generosity, 
,iiid  his  amliition  had  kept  pace  with  lus  pojiular- 
ity.  'I'lie  rising  power  of  Mahomet  inspired  him 
with  jealousy.  When  ;idvised  to  make  terms  with 
him  ;  "  1  have  sworn,"  replied  he  haughtily, 
"  never  to  rest  until  1  had  won  all  Arabia  ;  and 
shall  I  do  homage  to  this  Koreishile  ?" 

The  recent  conquests  ot  the  Moslems,  however, 
brought  him  to  listen  to  the  counsels  ol  his 
friends.  He  repaired  to  Medina,  and  coming 
into  the  presence  ol  Mahomet,  demanded  frankly, 
"  Wilt  thou  be  my  friend  ?" 

"  Never,  liy  Allah  !"  was  the  reply,  "  unless 
thou  dost  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam." 

"  And  it  I  do,  wilt  thou  content  thyself  with  the 
sway  over  the  Arabs  of  the  cities,  and  leave  to  me 
the  Uetlouins  of  the  deserts  ?" 

Mahomet  replied  in  the  negative. 


•  The  Thakefites  continue  a  powerful  tribe  to  this 
day,  possessing  the  same  fertile  region  on  the  east- 
ern declivity  of  the  Hedjas  chain  of  mountains.  Some 
inhabit  the  ancient  town  of  Tayef,  others  dwe'"  In 
tents  and  have  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.  They  can 
raise  two  thousand  matchlocks,  and  defended  theif 
stronghold  of  Tayef  in  the  wars  with  the  Wahabys.-- 
Burckhardt'i  A'otes,  v.  a. 
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"  What  then  will  I  gain  by  embracing  thy  faith  ?" 

"  The  fellowship  of  all  true  believers." 

"  I  covet  no  such  fellowship  !"  replied  the 
proud  Amir  ;  and  with  a  warlike  menace  he  re- 
turned to  his  tribe. 

A  IJedouin  chieftain  of  a  different  character  was 
Adi,  a  prince  of  tlie  triiie  of  Tai.  His  father 
Hatim  had  been  tanums,  not  merely  for  warlike 
(h^eds,  but  for  boundless  generosity,  insomuch 
that  the  Arabs  were  accustomed  to  say,  "  as  gen- 
erous as  Hatim."  Adi  the  son  was  a  Christian  ; 
and  however  he  might  have  inherited  his  father's 
generosity,  was  deficient  in  his  valor.  Alarmed 
at  the  ravaging  expeditions  of  the  Moslems,  he 
ordered  a  young  Arab,  who  tended  his  camels  in 
the  desert,  to  have  several  of  the  strongest  and 
fleetest  at  hand,  and  to  give  instant  notice  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy. 

It  happened  that  Ali,  who  was  scouring  that 
part  of  the  country  with  a  band  of  horsemen, 
came  in  sight,  bearing  with  him  two  banners,  one 
white,  the  otiier  black.  The  young  Hedouin  be- 
held them  from  alar,  and  ran  to  Adi,  exclaiming, 
"  The  Moslems  are  at  hand.  I  see  their  banners 
at  a  distance  !"  Adi  instantly  placed  his  wife 
and  children  on  the  camels,  and  fled  to  Syria. 
His  sister,  surnamed  .Satfana,  or  the  I'earl,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems,  and  was  carried 
with  otiier  cajuives  to  Medina.  Seeing  Mahomet 
pass  near  to  tlie  place  of  her  confinement,  she 
cried  to  him  : 

"  Have  pity  upnii  me,  oh  ar  issador  of  God  ! 
My  father  is  tlead,  and  he  v  should  have  pro- 
tected has  abandoned  me.  i  .ive  pity  upon  me, 
oil  ambassador  of  God,  jis  God  may  have  pity 
ujion  t!    -^  I" 

"  Who  is  thy  protector  ?'  asked  Mahomet. 

"  .•\di,  the  son  of  Hatim." 

"  He  is  a  fugitive  from  God  and  his  prophet," 
replied  Mahomet,  and  passed  on. 

<.)n  the  folic, ing  day,  as  Mahomet  was  passing 
by,  Ali,  who  had  been  touched  by  the  woman's 
beauty  and  her  grief,  whispered  to  her  to  arise 
and  entreat  the  prophet  once  more.  She  accord- 
ingly repeated  her  prayer.  "  Oh  prophet  of  Gotl  ! 
my  father  is  dead  ;  my  bi other,  who  should  have 
been  my  jjrotector,  has  abandoned  me.  Hove 
mercy  upor  me,  as  God  will  have  mercy  upon 
thee. 

Mahomet  lurned  to  her  benignantly.  "  Be  it 
so,"  said  he;  and  he  not  only  set  her  free,  but 
gave  her  raiment  and  a  camel,  and  sent  her  by 
the  first  caravan  bound  to  Syria. 

Arriving  in  j-.resence  of  her  brother,  she  up- 
braided him  willi  iiis  desertion.  He  acknowledged 
his  fault,  and  was  forgiven.  She  tiien  urged  him 
to  make  his  peace  with  Mahomet  ;  "  he  is  truly  a 
prophet,"  said  she,  "  and  will  soon  have  universal 
sway  ;  hasten,  therefore,  in  time  to  win  his  tavor. " 

The  politic  Adi  listened  to  her  counsel,  and 
hastening  to  Medina,  greeted  the  projjjiet,  who 
wa=  in  the  mosciue.  His  own  account  of  the  in- 
terview presents  a  striking  picture  of  the  simple 
m.inners  and  mode  of  life  of  Mahomet,  now  in 
the  full  exercise  o'  sovereign  power,  and  the  ca- 
reer of  rajiid  conquest.  "  He  asked  me,"  says 
Adi,  "  my  name,  and  when  I  gave  it,  invited  me 
to  accompany  him  to  his  home.  On  the  way  a 
weak  emaciated  woman  accosted  him.  He  stopped 
and  talked  to  her  ol  her  affairs.  This,  thought  I 
to  myself,  is  not  very  kingly.  When  we  arrived 
at  his  house  he  gave  me  a  leathern  cushion 
stuffed  with  palm-leaves  to  sit  upon,  while  he  sat 
upon  the  bare  ground.  This,  thought  I,  is  not 
Very  princely  ! 


"  He  then  asked  me  three  times  to  embrace  Is. 
lamism.  I  replied,  I  have  a  faith  of  my  own.  '  I 
know  thy  faith,' said  he,  '  better  than  thou  dost 
thyself.  As  prince,  thou  takest  one  fourth  of  the 
booty  from  thy  people.  Is  this  Christian  doc- 
trine ?'  IJy  these  words  I  perceived  him  to  be  a 
pro])het,  who  knew  more  than  other  men. 

"  '  Thou  dost  not  incline  to  Islamism,'  contin- 
ued he,  '  because  thou  seest  we  are  poor.  The 
time  is  at  hand  when  true  believers  will  have 
more  wealth  than  they  will  know  how  to  manage. 
Perhaps  thou  art  deterred  by  seeing  the  small  num- 
ber of  the  Moslems  in  comparison  with  the  hosts 
of  their  enemies.  I5y  Allah  !  in  a  little  while  a 
Moslem  woman  will  be  able  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age on  her  camel,  alone  and  fearless,  from  Ka- 
desia  to  God's  temple  at  Mecca.  Thou  thinkest, 
probably,  that  the  might  is  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
believers ;  know  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
we  will  plant  ovr  standards  on  the  white  castles 
of  Habylon.'  "* 

The  politic  Adi  believed  in  the  prophecy,  and 
forthwith  embraced  the  faith. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

PRKPARATION.S  FOR  AN  KXPEDITION  AGAINST 
SYRIA— INTRIGUES  OF  AUDAI.I.AH  IHN  OHBA — 
CONi  RIIiUTIONS  OF  TIIF.  KAITHFUl. — MARCH  OF 
TIIK  AR.MV — THE  ACCURSED  REGION  OF  HAJAR 
—ENCAMPMENT  AT  TAKUC— SUHJUGATION  OF 
THE  NEIGHHORING  PROVINCES— KHAI. El)  SUR- 
PRISES OKAIDOR  AND  HIS  CASTLE — RETURN  OF 
THE   ARMY   TO   MEDINA. 

Mahomet  had  now,  either  by  conversion  or 
coiKiuest,  made  iiimself  sovereign  of  almost  all 
Arabia.  The  scattered  tribes,  heretofore  danger- 
ous to  each  other,  but  by  their  disunion  jjowerless 
against  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  had  united  into 
one  nation,  and  thus  fitted  for  external  concpiest. 
His  i)ro])hetic  character  gave  him  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  formidable  ])ower  thus  conjurt  d  iij)  in 
the  desert,  and  he  was  now  prepared  to  lead  it 
forth  for  the  propagation  of  the  faiih  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Moslem  power  in  foreign  lands. 

His  numerous  victories,  and  the  recent  affair  at 
Mula,  had  at  length,  it  is  said,  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ICmperor  HLr.iclius,  who  was  assem- 
bling an  army  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  to  crush 
this  new  enemy.  Mahomet  determined  to  antici- 
pate his  hostilities,  and  to  carry  the  standaril  of 
the  faith  into  the  very  heart  of  Syri.i. 

Hitherlohe  had  undertaken  his  expeditions  with 
serrecy,  imiiarting  his  iil.ins  and  intentions  to 
none  but  his  most  confidintial  ollicers,  and  be- 
guiling his  followers  into  enterprises  of  danger, 
'fhe  present  campaign,  however,  so  differeiU  from 
the  brief  predatory  excursions  of  the  Arabs,  would 
require  great  preparations  ;  an  unusual  force  was 
to  be  assembled,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  made 
for  distant  marches,  and  a  long  absence.  He 
])roclaimed  openly,  therefore,  the  object  and  na- 
ture of  the  enterprise. 

There  was  not  the  usual  readiness  to  flock  to 
his  standard.  Many  remembered  the  disastrous 
affair  of  Muta,  and  dreaded  to  come  again  in  con- 
(lict  with  disciplined  Roman  troops.  The  time  of 
year  also  was  unnro|)itious  for  such  a  distant  and 
prolonged  expedition.  It  was  the  season  of  sum- 
mer heat  ;  the  earth  was  parched,  and  the  springs 

*  Well's  Mohammed,  p.  247, 
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and  brooks  were  dried  up.  The  date-harvest  too 
was  approaching,  when  the  men  should  be  at 
home  to  gather  the  f.  >^.i.,  rather  than  abroad  on 
predatory  enterprises. 

All  these  things  were  artfully  urged  upon  the 
people  by  AbdaTlah  Ibn  Obba,  the  Khazradite, 
who  continued  to  be  the  covert  enemy  of  Ma- 
homet, and  seized  every  occasion  to  counteract  his 
plans.  "A  fine  season  this,"  would  he  cry,  "  to 
undertake  such  a  distant  march  in  defiance  of 
dearth  and  drought,  and  the  fervid  heat  of  the 
desert  !  Mahomet  seems  to  think  a  war  with 
Greeks  quite  a  matter  of  snort  ;  trust  me,  you 
will  find  it  very  different  from  a  war  of  Arab 
against  Arab,  liy  Allah  1  methinks  I  already  see 
vou  all  in  chains.  ' 

!i;  these  and  similar  scoffs  and  suggestions,  he 
wrought  upon  the  fears  and  feelings  of  the  Khaz- 
radites,  his  partisans,  and  rendered  the  enterprise 
generally  unpopular.  Mahomet,  as  usual,  had 
resort  to  revelation.  "  Those  who  would  remain 
behind,  and  refuse  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  Ciod,"  said  a  timely  chapter  of  the  Ko- 
ran, "  allege  the  summer  heat  asmn  excuse.  Tell 
tiiem  the  tire  of  hell  is  hotter  !  They  may  hug 
themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  |)resent  safety,  but 
endless  tears  will  be  tiieir  punishment  hereafter." 

Some  of  his  devoteil  adherents  manifested  their 
zeal  at  tiiis  lukewarm  moment.  Omar,  Al  Abbas, 
and  Abda'lrahman  gave  large  sums  of  money  ; 
several  female  devotees  brought  their  ornaments 
and  jewels.  Othm.m  delivered  one  thousand, 
some  say  ten  thousand,  dinars  to  Mahomet,  and 
was  absolved  from  his  sins,  past,  present,  or  to 
come.  Abu  Hekergave  four  thousand  drachmas  ; 
Mahumet  hesitated  to  accept  the  offer,  knowing  it 
to  l)e  all  that  he  ])ossessed.  "  What  will  re- 
main," said  he,  "  for  thee  and  thy  family  ?" 
"  C'lod  and  his  prophet,"  was  the  reply. 

These  devout  examples  had  a  powerful  effect  ; 
yet  it  was  with  much  dililiculty  that  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot  was  as- 
sembled. Mahomet  now  appointed  Ali  governor 
of  Medina  during  his  absence,  and  guardian  of 
both  their  families.  He  acce|)ted  the  trust  with 
great  reluctance,  having  been  accustomed  always 
to  accomi)any  the  jirophet,  and  share  all  his  i)erils. 
All  arrangements  being  completed,  Mahomet 
marched  forth  from  Medina  on  this  momentous 
expedition.  A  part  of  his  army  was  composed  of 
Klia/railites  and  their  coniet'erates,  led  by  Ab- 
dallah  Ibn  Obba.  Tiiis  man,  whom  Mahomet 
had  well  denominated  the  Chief  of  tiie  Hypocrites, 
eiuamped  sejjarately  with  his  adherents  ;it  night, 
at  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  main  army  ; 
and  whenliie  latter  marched  forward  in  the  morn- 
ing, lagged  behind,  and  led  his  troops  back  to 
Medina.  Repairing  to  .\li,  whose  dominion  in 
the  city  was  irksome  lo  him  and  his  adiierents,  he 
endeavored  to  m.ike  him  disconiented  witii  his 
position,  alleging  tiiat  Mahomet  had  left  him  in 
charge  of  ^iedina  solely  to  rid  himself  of  an  in- 
cumbrance. Stung  by  the  suggestion,  Ali  hastened 
after  Mahomet,  and  demanded  if  what  Abilallah 
and  his  followers  said  were  true, 

"  These  men,"  replied  Mahomet,  "  are  liars. 
riiey  are  tlie  ])arty  of  Hypocrites  and  Doubters, 
who  would  breed  sedition  in  Medina.  1  left  thee 
behind  to  .keep  watch  over  them,  and  to  be  a 
guardian  to  both  our  families.  I  would  have  thee 
t6  be  to  me  what  Aaron  was  to  Moses  ;  excepting 
that  thou  canst  not  be,  like  him,  a  prophet  ;  1  be- 
ing the  last  of  the  prophets."  Witli  this  explana- 
tion, Ali  returned  contented  to  Medina. 

Many  have    inferred  from  the  foregoing  that 


Mahomet  intended  Ali  for  his  Caliph  or  success- 
or ;  that  being  the  signification  of  the  Arabic 
word  used  to  denote  the  relation  ot  Aaron  to 
Moses. 

The  troops  who  had  continued  on  with  Ma- 
homet soon  began  to  experience  the  difficulties  of 
braving  the  desert  in  this  sultry  season.  Many 
turned  back  on  the  second  day,  and  others  on  the 
third  and  fourth.  Whenever  word  was  brovight 
to  the  prophet  ot  their  desertion,  "  Let  theni  go," 
would  be  the  reply  ;  "  if  they  are  good  for  anything 
God  will  bring  them  back  to  us  ;  if  they  are  not 
we  are  relieved  from  so  many  incumbrances." 

While  some  thus  lost  heart  upon  the  march, 
others  who  had  remained  at  Medina  repented  of 
their  faint-heartedness.  One,  named  Abu  Khait- 
hama,  entering  his  garden  during  the  sultry  heat 
of  the  day,  beheld  a  repast  of  viantls  and  fresh 
water  spread  for  him  by  his  two  wives  in  the  cool 
shade  of  a  tent.  Pausing  at  the  threshold,  "  At 
this  moment,"  exclaimed  he,  "  the  projjhetof  God 
is  exposed  to  the  winds  and  heats  ot  the  desert, 
and  shall  Khaithama  sit  here  in  the  shade  beside 
his  beautiful  wives  ?  I?y  Allah  !  I  will  not  enter 
the  tent  !"  He  immediately  armed  himself  with 
sword  and  lance,  and  mounting  his  camel,  has- 
tened off  to  join  the  standard  of  the  faith. 

In  the  mean  time  the  army,  after  a  weary  march 
of  seven  days,  entered  the  mountainous  district 
of  Hajar,  inhabited  in  days  of  old  by  theThamud- 
ites,  one  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Arabia.  It  was  the 
accursed  region,  the  tradition  concerning  which 
has  already  been  related.  The  advance  of  the 
army,  knowing  nothing  of  this  tradition,  and  be- 
ing heated  and  fatigued,  beheld  with  ilelight  a 
brook  running  through  a  verdant  valley,  and  cool 
caves  cut  in  the  sides  ot  the  neighboring  hills, 
once  the  abodes  of  the  heaven-smitten  Tli.muul- 
ites.  Halting  along  the  brook,  some  prepared  to 
bathe,  others  began  to  cook  and  make  bread, 
while  all  promised  themselves  cool  quarters  for 
the  night  in  the  caves. 

Mahomet,  in  marching,  had  kept,  as  was  his 
wont,  in  the  rear  of  the  army  to  assist  the  weak  ; 
occasionally  taking  up  a  wayworn  laggard  behind 
him.  Arriving  at  the  jjlace  where  the  troops  had 
halted,  he  recollected  it  of  old,  and  the  tradit'cr.3 
concerning  it,  which  had  been  told  to  him  when 
he  passed  here  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood.  Fear- 
ful of  incurring  the  ban  which  hung  over  the 
neighborhood,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  throw 
away  the  meat  cooked  with  the  water  of  the 
brook,  to  give  the  bread  kneaded  with  it  to  the 
camels,  and  to  luirry  away  from  the  heaven-ac- 
cursed place.  Then  wrapping  his  face  in  the 
folds  of  his  mantle,  and  setting  spurs  to  his  mule, 
he  hastenetl  through  that  sinful  region  ;  the  army 
following  him  as  if  Hying  from  an  enemy. 

The  succeeding  night  was  one  of  great  suffer- 
ing ;  the  army  had  to  encamp  without  water  ;  the 
weather  was  intensely  hot.  with  a  parching  wind 
from  the  (icsert  ;  an  intolerable  thirst  prevailed 
throughout  the  camp,  as  though  the  Thamudite 
ban  still  hung  over  it.  The  next  d.iy,  however,  an 
abundant  rain  refreshed  and  invigorated  both  man 
and  beast.  The  march  was  resumed  with  new 
arilor,  and  the  army  arrived,  without  further 
hardshiii,  at  TabUc,  a  small  town  on  the  confines 
ot  the  Roman  empire,  about  half  way  between 
Meilina  and  Dam.iscus,  antl  aboui  ten  days'  jour- 
ney from  either  city. 

Here  Mahomet  pitched  hi-^  camp  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a-fountain,  and  in  the  midst  of  groves 
and  pasturage.  Arabian  traditions  affirm  that 
the  fountain  was  nearly  dry,  insomuch  that,  when 
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a  small  vase  was  filled  for  the  prophet,  not  a  drop 
was  lett ;  having  assuaged  his  thirst,  however, 
and  made  his  ablutions,  Mahomet  threw  what 
remained  in  the  vase  bacit  into  the  fountain  ; 
whereupon  a  stream  gushed  forth  sufficient  for 
the  troops  and  all  the  cattle. 

From  this  encampment  Mahomet  sent  out  his 
captains  to  proclaim  and  enforce  the  faith,  or  to 
exact  tribute.  Some  of  the  neighboring  princes 
sent  embassies,  either  acknowledging  the  divinity 
of  his  mission  or  submitting  to  his  temporal  sway. 
One  ot  these  was  Johanna  Ibn  Ruba,  prince  of 
Eyla,  a  Christian  city  near  the  Red  Sea.  This 
was  the  same  city  about  which  the  tradition  is 
told,  that  in  days  of  old,  when  its  inhabitants 
were  Jews,  the  old  men  were  turned  into  swine, 
and  the  young  men  into  monkeys,  for  fishing  on 
the  Sabbath,  a  judgment  solemnly  recorded  in  the 
Koran. 

The  prince  of  Eyla  made  a  covenant  of  jieace 
with  Mahomet,  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  triinite 
of  three  thousand  dinars  or  crowns  of  gold.  The 
form  of  the  covenant  became  a  precedent  in  treat- 
ing with  other  powers. 

Among  the  Arab  princes  who  professed  the 
Christian  faith,  and  refused  to  pay  homage  to  Ma- 
homet, was  Okaider  Ibn  Malec,  of  the  tribe  of 
Kenda.  He  resided  in  a  castle  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  in  the  midst  of  his  domain.  Khalcd 
was  sent  with  a  troop  ot  horse  to  bring  him  to 
terms.  Seeing  the  castle  was  loo  strong  to  be 
carried  by  assault,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 
One  moonlight  night,  as  Okaider  and  his  wife 
were  enjoying  the  tresh  air  on  the  terraced  roof  of 
the  castle,  thi-y  beheld  an  animal  grazing,  which 
they  sujjposcd  to  he  a  wild  ass  from  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains.  Okaider,  who  was  a  keen  hunts- 
man, ordered  horse  and  lance,  and  sallied  forth  to 
the  '."hase,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Hassan 
and  several  ol  his  people.  The  wild  ass  jiroved 
to  be  a  decoy.  They  had  not  ridden  far  before 
Khaled  and  his  men  rusheil  from  ambush  and  at- 
tacked them.  They  were  too  lightly  armed  to 
make  much  resistance.  Hassan  was  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  Okaider  taken  prisoner  ;  the  rest  lied 
back  to  the  castle,  wliich,  however,  was  soon  sur- 
rendered. The  prince  was  ultimately  set  at  liberty 
on  paying  a  heavy  ransom  and  becoming  a  tribu- 
tary. 

As  a  trophy  of  the  victory,  Khaled  sent  to 
Mahonict  the  vest  stripped  from  the  body 
of  Hassan.  It  was  ot  silK,  richly  embroidered 
with  gold.  The  Moslems  gathered  round, 
and  examined  it  with  admiration.  "  Do  you 
admire  this  vest  .''"  said  the  prophet.  "  I 
swear  by  him  in  whose  hands  is  the  soui  of 
Mahomet,  the  vest  which  Saad,  the  son  of  Maadi, 
wears  at  this  moment  in  paradise,  is  t.ir  more  pre- 
cious." This  Saad  was  the  judge  who  passed 
sentence  of  death  on  seven  hundred  Jewish  ia|)- 
tives  at  Medina,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  former 
campaign. 

His  troop*^  being  now  refreshed  by  the  sojourn 
at  Tabuc,  and  the  neiglihoring  country  being 
brought  iiito  subjection,  .Mahomet  was  bent  upon 
prosecuting  the  object  of  his  campaign,  and  push- 
ing forward  into  the  heart  of  Syria.  His  ardor, 
however,  was  not  shared  by  his  folloW'!rs.  Intel- 
ligence of  immense  bodies  of  hostile  troops,  as- 
sembled on  the  .Syrian  borders,  had  damperl  the 
spirits  of  the  army.  M.'homet  remarked  the  gen- 
eral discouragement,  yet  v.as  loath  to  abandon 
the  campaign  when  but  half  ccmipleted.  C.dling 
a  council  of  war,  he  ])ropountled  the  question 
whether   or   not   to    continue    forward.     To  this 


Omar  replied  dryly,  "  If  thou  hast  the  command 
of  God  to  proceed  further,  do  so."  "  If  I  had  the 
command  of  God  to  proceed  further,"  observed 
Mahomet,  "  I  should  not  have  asked  thy  coun- 
sel." 

Omar  felt  the  rebuke.  He  then,  in  a  respectful 
tone,  represented  the  impolicy  of  advancing  in  the 
face  of  the  overwhelming  force  said  to  be  collected 
on  the  Syrian  frontier ;  he  represented,  also, 
how  much  Mahomet  had  already  effected  in  this 
campaign.  He  had  checked  nie  threatened  in- 
vasion of  the  imperial  arms,  and  had  received  the 
homage  and  submission  of  various  tribes  and  peo- 
ple, from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Eu- 
phrates :  he  advised  him,  therefore,  to  be  content 
for  the  present  year  with  what  he  had  achieved,  and 
to  deter  the  completion  of  the  enteiprise  to  a  fu- 
ture camjiaign. 

His  counsel  was  adopted  :  for,  whenever  Ma- 
homet was  not  under  strong  excitement,  or  fancied 
inspiration,  he  was  rather  prone  to  yield  up  his 
opinion  in  military  matters  to  that  of  his  generals. 
After  a  sojourn  of  about  twenty  days,  tlierefore, 
at  Tabuc,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  conducted 
his  army  back  to  Medina. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  INTO  MFDINA — PUNISHMENT 
OK  THOSE  WHO  HAD  REKUSEI)  TO  JOIN  THE 
CAMPAIGN— EFFECTS  OF  EXCOMMUNICATION- 
DEATH  OF  AHDAM.AH  IIIN  OIIBA— IJISSE.NSIONS 
IN   THE   PROPHET'S    HAREM. 

The  entries  of  Mahomet  into  Medina  on  return- 
ing from  his  warlike  triumphs,  partook  of  the  sim- 
))licity  and  absence  ot  jiarade,  which  character- 
ized all  his  actions.  On  ai)i)roarliing  the  city, 
when  his  household  came  forthwith  the  multitude 
to  meet  him,  he  would  stop  to  greet  them,  and 
take  uj)  the  children  ot  the  house  behind  him  on 
his  horse.  It  was  in  this  simple  way  he  entered 
Medina,  on  returning  from  the  camp.iign  against 
Tabuc. 

The  arrival  of  an  army  laden  with  spoil,  gath- 
ered in  tlie  most  distant  expedition  ever  under- 
taken by  the  soldiers  of  Islam,  was  an  event  of 
too  great  moment,  not  to  be  liailed  with  trium- 
phant exultation  by  the  coninuinity.  Those  alone 
were  cast  down  in  spirit,  wlio  had  refused  to 
march  forth  with  the  army,  or  had  iK^scrted  it 
when  on  the  march.  All  these  were  at  first 
placed  imder  an  interdict  ;  Mahomet  forbidding 
his  laithtul  followers  to  hold  an\  intercourse  with 
them.  Mollified,  however,  by  their  contrition  or 
excuses,  he  gradually  forgave  the  greater  jiart  of 
tlieni.  Seven  oi  those  who  continued  under  in- 
terdict, finding  themselves  cut  off  from  com- 
munion with  tl'.^'ir  arcpiaintanie,  and  marked  with 
op|)robrium  amid  an  exulting  community,  became 
desperate,  and  chained  tlx-mselves  to  the  walls  of 
the  mos(|ue,  swearing  to  remain  there  until  par- 
doned. .Mahomet,  on  the  other  hand,  swore  he 
would  leave  them  there  unless  otherwise  com- 
manded by  (iod.  Fortunately  he  received  the 
comni.ind  in  a  revealed  verse  ot  the  Koran  ;  but, 
in  freeing  them  from  their  self-imposed  fetters,  he 
exacted  one  third  of  their  j^ossessions,  to  be  ex- 
pended ill  the  service  of  the  faith. 

Among  those  still  under  interdict  were  Kaah 
Ibn  Malec,  Murara  Ibn  Kabia,  and  Hilal  Ibn 
Omeya.  These  had  once  been  among  the  mos> 
zealous  of  professing   Moslems  ;    their  defection 
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was,  therefore,  ten  times  more  heinous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  prophet,  than  that  of  their  neighbors, 
whose  faitli  had  l)een  lukewarm  and  dubious. 
Toward  them,  therefore,  he  continued  implacable. 
Forty  days  tliey  remained  interdicted,  and  the 
interdict  extended  to  communication  with  their 
wives.' 

The  account  given  by  Kaab  Ibn  Malec  of  his 
situation,  while  thus  excommunicated,  presents 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  power  of  Mahomet  over  the 
minds  of  his  a:Mierenis.  Kaab  declared  that  every- 
body shunned  him,  or  regarded  him  with  an  al- 
tered mien.  His  two  companions  in  disgrace  did 
not  leave  their  homes  ;  he,  however,  went  about 
from  place  to  place,  but  no  one  spake  to  him.  He 
sought  the  mosque,  sat  down  near  the  prophet, 
and  saluted  him,  but  his  salutation  was  not  re- 
turned. On  the  forty-first  day  came  a  command, 
that  he  should  separate  from  his  wiit.  He  now 
left  the  city,  and  pitched  a  tent  on  the  hill  of  Sala, 
determined  there  to  undergo  in  its  severest  rigor 
the  punishment  meted  out  to  him.  His  heart, 
however,  was  dying  away  ;  the  wide  world,  he 
said,  appeared  to  grow  narrow  to  him.  On  llie 
fifty-tirst  day  came  .i  messenger  hohling  out  tiie 
hope  of  pardon.  He  hastened  to  Medina,  and 
sought  the  prc.piiet  at  the  moscpie,  who  received 
him  with  a  radiant  countenance,  and  said  that 
("lod  ha<l  forgiven  him.  The  soul  ot  Kaab  was 
lilted  up  from  tiie  depths  of  despondency,  and  in 
the  transports  of  his  gratitude,  he  gave  a  portion 
of  his  wealth  in  atonement  of  liis  error. 

Not  long  after  the  return  of  the  army  to  Medina, 
Abdaliah  Ii)n  Obba,  the  Kliii/radile,  "  the  chief 
of  the  HyjKicrites,"  fell  ill,  so  that  ills  life  was  de- 
spaired of.  Although  Mahoitiet  was  well  aw.ire 
ot  the  perfidy  of  tills  man,  .md  the  secret  arts  lie 
'lad  constantly  ])ractlsed  against  him,  he  visited 
him  repeatedly  during  his  illness  ;  was  with  him 
at  his  dying  hour,  and  lollowed  his  hofjy  to  the 
grave.  There,  at  tiie  urgent  entreaty  ot  the  son 
ol  the  ileceased,  he  put  up  prayers  that  his  sins 
might  be  forgiven. 

Oni.ir  privately  remonstrated  with  Mahomet  tor 

()rayingtor  I  hypocrite  ;  ri'iiiinding  him  how  otieii 
le  had  been  sl.mdi'red  by  .Mxlallah  ;  but  he  was 
shrewdly  answered  by  a  text  ot  the  Koran  ;  "  Thou 
mayest  pra\  for  the  '  Hy|)ocrites  '  or  not,  as  tiiou 
wilt  ;  but  liiough  tiiou  shouldest  |)ray  seventy 
times,  yet  will  they  not  l)e  forgiven." 

'I'he  |)iayers  at  .Abdallah's  grave,  therefore, 
were  put  up  out  ol  policy,  to  win  favor  with  the 
Kha/radiles,  ;ind  the  powerful  friends  ot  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  in  this  resjiect  the  jirayers  were  suc- 
cessful, tor  most  of  the  adlierents  of  the  deceased 
became  devoted  to  the  prophet,  whose  sway  was 
thencelirth  undispuird  in  Medina.  .Subsecpieiitly 
he  announced  another  revel.ition,  which  forbade 
him  to  pray  by  the  death-bed  or -t.ind  i)y  the  grave 
of  any  one  who  died  in  iinbeli.  I. 

Bui  though  Mahomet  exercised  such  dominion 
O'er  his  disciples,  and  the  community  at  large,  he 
had  great  diiliculty  in  governing  his  wives,  and 
maintaining  t;an<piillity  in  Ids  harem.  He  a|i|)ear3 
to  have  acted  with  tolerable  etpiity  in  his  connu- 
bial coiu-erns,  assigning  to  each  ot  his  wives  a 
separate  habilation,  ot  which  she  was  sole  mis- 
tress, and  ]iassing  the  twenty-tour  hours  with  them 
by  turns.  It  so  hajipened,  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  w.is  sojourning  with  Hafs.i,  the  latter 
left  her  dwelling  to  visit  her  father.  I'ieturning 
unexi)cctedly,  she  surprised  the  prophet  with  his 
favorite  and  fortunate  slave  Mariyah,  the  mother 
of  his  son  Ibrahim.  The  jealoii.sy  of  l|i|(i)ii  was 
vociferous.     Mahomet  endeavored  to  pacjly  her. 


dreading  lest  her  outcries  should  rouse  his  whole 
harem  to  rebellion  ;  but  she  was  only  to  he  ap- 
peased by  an  oath  on  his  part  never  more  to  co- 
habit with  Mariyah.  On  these  terms  she  forgave 
the  past  and  promised  secrecy. 

She  broke  her  promise,  however,  and  revealed 
to  Ayesha  the  inhdelity  of  the  prophet  ;  and  in  a 
little  while  it  was  known  throughout  the  harem. 
His  wives  now  united  in  a  storm  of  reproaches  ; 
until,  his  patience  being  exhausted,  he  repudiated 
Hafsa,  and  renounced  all  intercourse  with  the 
rest.  For  a  month  he  lay  atone  on  a  mat  in  a 
separate  apartment ;  but  Allah,  at  length,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  lonely  state,  sent  down  the  first 
and  sixth  chapters  of  the  Koran,  absolving  him 
from  the  oath  respecting  Mariyah,  who  forthwith 
became  the  companion  of  his  solitary  chamber. 

The  refractory  wives  nere  now  brought  to  a 
sense  of  their  error,  and  apprised  by  the  same 
revelation,  that  the  restrictions  imposed  on  ordi- 
nary men  did  not  apply  to  the  prophet.  In  the 
end  he  took  back  Hatsa,  who  was  penitent  and 
he  was  reconciled  to  Ayesha,  whom  he  leiuterly 
loved,  and  all  the  rest  were  in  due  time  received 
into  favor  ;  hut  he  continued  to  cherish  Mariyah, 
tor  she  was  fair  to  look  upon,  and  was  the  mother 
ot  his  only  son. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ABU  BEKER  CONDUCTS  THE  YEARLY  PII.CRIMAGE 
TO  MECCA — MISSION  OK  ALl  TO  ANNOUNCE  A 
REVELATION. 

The  sacred  month  of  yearly  pilgrimage  wa« 
now  at  hand,  but  Mahomet  was  too  much  ocow- 
pied  with  public  and  domestic  concern.';  to  absent 
himself  from  Medina  :  he  deputed  Abu  lieker, 
therefore,  to  act  in  his  place  as  emir  or  com- 
mander of  the  jiilgrims,  who  were  to  resort  Irom 
Medina  to  the  holy  city.  Abu  lieker  .accordingly 
departed  at  the  bead  of  three  hundred  jiilgriins, 
with  twenty  camels  tor  sacrifice. 

Not  long  alu  rward  Mahomet  summoned  his 
son-in-law  anil  devoted  rlisciple  .Vli,  and,  mount- 
ing him  on  /\l  Adlia,  or  the  slit-eared,  the  swiftest 
of  his  camels,  urged  him  to  hasten  with  all  s]ieed 
In  Mecca,  there  to  promulgate  before  the  multi- 
tude of  pilgrims  assembled  from  all  parts,  an  im- 
pcutant  sur.i.  or  chapter  of  the  Koran,  just  re- 
ceived from  heavt'ii 

Ali  e>:ecuied  his  mission  with  his  accustomed 
zeal  .iiul  tidelity  He  reai  hed  the  sacred  city  in 
the  height  of  ttic  gn  it  religious  festival.  On  the 
day  of  sacrifice,  when  the  it/tnionies  of  pilgrim- 
age were  completed  by  the  slajiiig  of  the  victims 
in  the  valley  of  Miii.i,  and  when  Abu  Beker  had 
preaciied  and  instructed  the  people  in  the  doc- 
trines and  rites  ot  Islamism,  Ali  rose  before  an 
immense  multitude  assembled  at  the  hill  .-\1 
Ak.iba,  and  announced  himself  a  messenger  from 
the  pio|ihet,  be.iring  an  important  revelation.  He 
then  read  the  sura,  or  chapter  ot  the  Koran,  of 
which  he  was  the  be.irer  ;  in  which  the  religion 
of  the  sword  was  declared  m  all  its  rigt)r.  It  ab- 
solved Mahomet  from  all  truce  or  league  with 
idolatrous  and  other  unbelievers,  should  they  in 
any  wise  have  been  false  to  their  stipul.itions,  or 
given  aid  to  his  enemies.  It  allowed  unbelievers 
tour  months  of  toleration  from  the  time  of  this 
announcement,  during  which  months  thiy  might 
"go  to  and  fro  al)i"it  the  e;irth  secuiely,"  but 
at  the  cxpir.ation  tit  lli.it  time  ali  indulgence  would 
cease  ;  war  would  llien  be  made  in  every  way,  at 
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every  time  and  in  every  place,  by  open  force  or  by 
stratagem,  against  those  who  persisted  in  unbe- 
lif  I ;  no  alternative  would  be  left  them  but  to  em- 
brace the  faith  or  pay  tribute.  The  holy  months 
and  the  holy  places  would  no  longer  afford  them 
protection.  "  When  the  months  wherein  ye  are 
not  allowed  to  attack  them  shall  be  passed,  '  said 
the  revelation,  "  kill  the  idolatrous  wherever  ye 
shall  find  them,  or  take  them  prisoners  ;  besiege 
them,  or  lay  in  wait  for  them."  The  ties  of  blood 
and  iriendship  were  to  be  alike  disregarded  ;  the 
faithful  were  to  hold  no  communion  with  their  near- 
est relatives  and  dearest  friends,  should  they  per- 
sist in  idolatry.  After  the  expiration  of  the  current 
year,  no  unbeliever  was  to  be  permitted  to  tread 
the  sacred  i)ouiuls  of  Mecca,  nor  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple of  Allah,  a  prohibition  which  continues  to  the 
present  day. 

This  stringent  chapter  of  the  Koran  is  thought 
to  have  been  |)rovoke(l,  in  a  gveat  measure,  by  the 
conduct  of  some  of  ih^^  Jev/ish  and  idolatrous 
xvrabs,  with  whom  Mahomet  had  made  covenants, 
but  who  had  repeatedly  played  him  false,  and 
even  made  treacherous  attempts  ujion  his  life.  It 
evinces,  however,  the  increased  confidence  he  felt 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  insidious  and 
powerful  foe,  Abdallali  Ibn  Obba,  and  the  rapid 
conversion  or  subjugation  of  the  Arab  tribes.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  decisive  blow  for  the  exclusive 
domination  of  his  faith. 

When  Abu  Heker  and  Ali  returned  to  Mecca, 
the  former  exijressed  surprise  and  dissatisfaction 
that  he  had  not  been  made  the  promulgator  of  so 
important  a  revelation,  as  it  seeni'.'d  to  be  con- 
nected with  his  recent  mission,  but  he  was  paci- 
fied by  the  assurance  that  all  new  revelations 
must  be  announced  by  the  ])roj)liet  himself,  or  by 
some  one  of  his  iniiniediate  family. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

MAHOMET  SENDS  HIS  C.VI'TAIN'S  OV  DISTANT  EN- 
TERl'RISKS — APPOIN'IS  I.IIif  lENANTS  TO  GOV- 
ERN IN  ARAHIA  KEI.IX — SKNDS  AM  TO  SUP- 
PRESS AN  INSUKRECTION  IN  THAT  I'ROVINCE  — 
DEATH  OF  THE  I'KOPHET'H  ONLY  SON  IliRAHIM 
— HIS  CONDUCT  AT  THE  DEATH-HEI)  AND  THE 
CIRAVE — HIS  OKOWINC.  INFIRMIIIIS — HIS  VAI.E- 
i.'ICTORV  PII.ORI.MAOE  TO  MECCA,  AND  HIS  CON- 
DUCT  AND   PREACHING  WHILE  THERE. 

The  promulgation  of  the  last-mentioned  chap- 
ter of  the  Koran,  with  the  accompanying  denun- 
ciation of  exterminating  war  against  all  wlm 
should  refuse  to  believe  or  suhniil,  produced  hosts 
of  converts  and  trihutarii's  ;  so  that,  toward  the 
close  of  the  month,  ami  in  the  t)i.'giniiing  of  the 
tenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  t'le  gates  ot  .Medina 
were  thronged  with  envoys  from  distant  tribes 
and  princes.  Among  those  who  bowed  to  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pro])het  was  I'arw.i,  lieu- 
tenant of  Heraclius,  in  Syria,  ami  governor  of 
Amon,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ammonites. 
His  act  of  sulimissioM,  however,  was  disavowed 
by  the  emperor,  and  punished  with  iiuprison- 
ment. 

Mahomet  felt  and  acted  more  and  more  as  a 
sovereign,  but  his  grandest  schemes  as  a  con- 
queror were  always  sanctified  l)y  his  zeal  as  an 
apostle.  His  captains  were  sent  on  more  distant 
expeditions  than  formerly,  but  it  was  always  w'ith 


a  view  to  destroy  idols  and  bring  idolatrous  tribes 
to  subjection  ;  so  that  his  temporal  power  but  kept 
pace  with  the  propagation  of  his  faith.  He  ap- 
pointed two  lieutenants  to  govern  in  his  name  in 
Arabia  Felix  ;  but  a  portion  of  that  rich  and  im- 
portant country  having  shown  itself  refractory, 
Ali  was  ordered  to  repair  thitiier  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  horsemen,  and  bring  the  inhabitants 
to  reason. 

The  youthful  disciple  expressed  a  becominc 
diffidence  to  undertake  a  mission  Vv'here  he  would 
have  to  treat  with  men  far  older  and  wiser  than 
himself ;  Ijut  Mahomet  laid  one  hand  upon  his 
lips,  and  the  other  upon  his  breast,  and  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Allah  ! 
loosen  his  tongue  and  guide  his  heart !"  He  gave 
him  one  rule  for  his  conduct  as  a  judge.  "  When 
two  parties  come  before  thee,  never  pronounce  in 
favor  of  one  until  thou  hast  heard  the  other." 
Then  giving  into  his  hands  the  standartl  of  the 
faith,  and  ])lacing  the  turban  on  his  head,  lie  bade 
him  farewell. 

When  the  military  missionary  arrived  in  the 
heretical  region  of  Yemen,  his  men,  indulging 
their  ancient  Arab  propensities,  began  to  sack,  to 
plunder,  and  destroy.  Ali  checked  their  excesses, 
and  arresting  the  fugitive  iniiabitants,  began 
to  exjiound  to  them  tiie  doctrines  ot  Islam.  His 
tongue,  though  so  recently  consecrated  hy  the 
prophet,  failed  to  carry  conviction,  lor  he  w.is  an- 
sweretl  by  darts  and  arrows  ;  whereupon  he  re- 
turned to  the  old  argumenr  of  the  sword,  which 
he  urged  with  such  elficacy  th.'it,  nfter  twenty 
unbelievers  had  been  slain,  the  rest  avowed  them- 
selves thoroughly  convinced.  This  zealous  ach'.-ve- 
ment  was  followed  by  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
after  each  of  whii:h  he  dispati:he(l  messengers  to 
the  prophet,  announcing  a  new  tri^vnph  ot  the 
faith. 

While  Mahomet  w.is  exulting  in  the  tidings  of 
success  from  every  quarter,  he  was  stricken  to  the 
heart  by  one  of  the  severest  ol  domestic  bereave- 
ments. Ibrahim,  his  son  by  his  tavorite  concu- 
bine Mariyah,  a  child  but  lifteen  months  old,  his 
only  male  issue,  on  whom  reposed  his  liope  of 
tr.insmiiting  his  name  to  posterity,  w.is  seized 
with  a  mortal  malady,  and  exjiiri'd  before  his 
eyes.  Mahomet  could  not  control  a  father's  feel- 
ings as  he  bent  in  agony  over  this  blighted  blos- 
som of  his  hopes.  Vrt  even  in  this  trying  hour 
he  showed  th.it  submission  to  the  v.ill  of  God 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  his  faith.  "  My 
heart  is  sad,"  murmured  ho,  "  and  mine  eyes 
overflow  with  tears  at  [)artiiig  with  thie,  oh,  my 
son  !  And  still  greater  would  ho  my  grief,  did  I 
not  know  that  I  must  soon  follow  thee  ;  lor  we  are 
from  him  we  caiT.^.  .uid  to  him  we  must 


of (iod 
return." 

.Vbda'lrahm.in  seeing  him 
"  1  last    thou    not    torhidden 
dead  ?"     "  No,"   p-plied   the 
forbidden  ye  to  utter  shrieks  , 
your  faces    and   rend  voor  g 
suggestions  of  the  evil  one  ; 
calamity  are   as  balm   to  the 
in  merry." 

He    followed    his    child    to 
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•   |)rui|''iet.      "  I   have 
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grave,  where 
amidst  the  agonies  of  separation,  he  g.ive  aiiothe- 
jH'oof  that  tlie  elements  ot  his  religion  wore  ever 
present  to  his  mind.  "  My  sf>n  I  my  son  !"  ex- 
claimed he  as  tlie  body  was  committed  to  the 
tomb,  "  say  God  is  mv  Lord  I  the  prophet  ot  tioil 
was  my  father,  and  Isl.imism  is  my  faith  I"  This 
was  to  jiropare  his  child  for  Ihv  (piestioning  by  ex- 
£  mining  angels,  as  to  religious  beliet,  which,  ac- 
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cording  to  Moslem  creed,  the  deceased  would  un- 
dergo while  in  the  grave.* 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  happened  ahout 
that  time  was  interpreted  by  some  or  his  zealous 
followers  as  a  celestial  sign  of  mourning  for  the 
death  of  Ibrahim  ;  but  the  afflicted  father  rejected 
such  obsequious  flattery.  "The  sun  and  the 
moon,"  said  he,  "  are  among  the  wonders  of  God, 
through  which  at  times  he  signifies  his  will  to  his 
servant  ;  but  their  eclipse  has  nothing  to  do  either 
with  the  birth  or  death  of  any  mortal." 

The  death  of  Ibrahim  was  a  blow  which  bowed 
him  toward  the  grave.  His  constitution  was  al- 
ready impaired  by  the  extraordinary  excitements 
and  paroxysms  of  his  mind,  and  the  physical  trials 
to  which  he  had  been  exposed  ;  the  poison,  too, 
administered  to  him  at  KhaVbar  had  tainted  the 
springs  of  life,  subjected  him  to  excruciating 
pains,  and  brought  on  a  premature  old  age.  His 
religious  zeal  took  the  alarm  from  the  increase  of 
bodily  infirmities,  and  he  resolved  to  expend  his 
remaining  strength  in  a  final  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
intended  to  serve  as  a  model  for  all  future  ob- 
servances of  tile  kind. 

The  announcement  of  his  pious  intention 
broufjlit  devotees  from  all  parts  of  Arabia,  to  fol- 
low the  pilgrim-prophet.  The  streets  of  Medina 
were  crowded  with  the  various  tribes  from  the 
towns  .111(1  cities,  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  remote  parts  of  the  desert,  and  the 
surrounding  valleys  were  studded  with  their  tents. 
It  was  a  striking  picture  of  the  triumph  of  a  faith, 
these  recently  disunited,  barbarous,  and  warring 
tribes  l)rouglU  together  as  brethren,  and  inspired 
by  one  sentiment  ot  religious  zeal. 

Mahomet  w.is  accompaniecl  on  this  occasion  by 
his  nine  wives,  who  were  transported  on  litters. 
He  de|)arted  at  the  head  of  an  immense  train, 
some  say  of  fifty-five,  others  ninety,  and  others  a 
'luiuired  ;uul  fourteen  thousand  pilgrims.  There 
was  a  large  number  of  camels  also,  decorated 
with  garl.inds  of  llowers  and  fluttering  streamers, 
intendi'd  to  be  offered  up  in  sacrit'ice. 

The  first  night's  halt  was  a  few  miles  from  Me- 
dina, at  tlie  village  ot  Dhu'l  Holaifa,  where,  on  a 
former  occasion,  he  and  his  followers  had  laid 
aside  their  weapons  and  assumed  the  pilgrim 
garb.  I-^arly  on  the  following  morning,  after 
praying  in  the  mos(|ue,  he  mounted  his  camel  Al 
Aswa,  and  entering  the  plain  at  Ikiida,  uttered 
the  prayer  or  invocation  called  in  Arabic  Talbi- 
jah,  in  which  lie  was  joined  i)y  all  his  followers. 
The  following  is  the  import  of  this  solemn  invoca- 
tion :  "  Here  am  I  in  thy  service,  oh  God  !     Here 


•  One  of  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Moslems  is  for  the 
Muliikkcn  or  priest  to  address  the  dcccjised  when  in 
the  f;r.ive,  in  tl'c  followinR  words:  "O  servant  of 
God  1  ')  son  of  a  h-indniaid  of  God  !  know  that,  at 
this  time,  there  w'!l  tome  down  to  thee  two  angels 
cdtnmfssi  )ne(l  respecting  thee  and  the  like  of  ihee  ; 
when  ihey  s.iy  to  thi'e,  '  Who  Is  thy  Lord  ? '  answer 
ihcm,  '  Cid  is  my  Lord  ; '  in  truth,  and  when  they  ask 
thco  oonrerninj,  thy  prophet,  or  the  man  who  hath 
been  sen'  unto  you,  say  to  tlicm,  '  Mahomet  is  the 
spostle  of  God,'  wHh  veracity,  and  when  they  ask  thee 
ciinrer'iing  th;  rtliijion,  saytolhem,  '  Islamism  if.  my 
relij;ion.'  And  »hen  they  ask  thee  concerning  thy 
bf'fik  of  direru!»r.,  say  to  them,  '  The  Koran  is  my 
boi'k  of  dircrtion,  and  the  Moslems  are  my  brothers  ; ' 
and  when  liiey  ask  thee  concerning  thy  Kebla,  say  to 
them,  '  'liif  Caaba  is  my  Kebla,  and  I  have  lived  and 
died  in  the  assertion  ihat  there  is  no  deity  but  God, 
and  Mahomet  =s  Gorl's  apostle,' and  they  wii!  say, 
'  Sleep,  C*  servant  of  God,  in  the  protection  of  God  I ' ' 
—See  Lane's  Mo.lein  Egyptians,  voL  ii.  p.  338. 


am  I  in  thy  service  !  Thou  hast  no  companion. 
To  thee  alone  belongeth  worship.  From  thee 
cometh  all  good.  Thine  alone  is  the  kingdom. 
There  is  none  to  share  it  with  thee." 

This  prayer,  according  to  Moslem  tradition, 
was  uttered  by  the  patriarch  Abraham,  when, 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Kubeis,  near  Mecca,  he 
preached  the  true  faith  to  the  whole  human  race, 
and  so  wonderful  was  the  ,)ower  of  his  voice  that 
it  was  heard  by  every  living  being  throughout  the 
world  ;  insomuch  that  the  very  child  in  the  womb 
responded,  "  Here  am  I  in  thy  service,  oh  God  !" 
■  In  this  way  the  pilgrim  host  pursued  its  course, 
winding  in  a  lengthened  train  of  miles,  over 
mountain  and  valley,  and  making  the  cieserts  vo- 
cal at  times  with  united  prayers  and  ejaculations. 
There  were  no  longer  any  hostile  armies  to  im- 
pede or  molest  it,  for  by  this  time  the  Islam  faith 
reigned  serenely  over  all  Arabia.  Mahomet  ap- 
proached the  sacred  city  over  the  same  iieights 
which  he  had  traversed  in  capturing  it,  and  he 
entered  through  the  gate  I5eni  Scheiba,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  The  Holy. 

A  few  days  .after  his  arrival  he  was  joined  by 
Ali,  who  h;id  hastened  back  from  Yemen  ;  and 
who  brought  with  him  a  number  of  camels  to  be 
slain  in  sacrifice. 

As  this  was  to  be  a  model  pilgrimage,  Ma- 
homet rigorously  observed  all  tlie  rites  which  he 
had  continued  in  comiiliance  with  patriarchal 
usage,  or  introducetl  in  com])liance  with  revela- 
tion. I'leing  too  weak  and  inflrm  to  go  on  foot, 
he  mounted  his  camel,  and  thus  perlormed  the 
circuits  round  the  Caalia,  and  the  journeyings  to 
and  fro,  between  the  hills  of  Safa  and  Merwa. 

When  the  camels  were  to  he  offered  up  in  sac- 
rifice, he  slew  sixty-three  with  h-s  own  hand,  one 
for  each  year  ot  his  age,  ar  1  Ali,  at  the  same 
time,  slew  thirty-seven  on  his  own  account. 

^Lahomet  tiien  sliaved  his  head,  beginning  on 
the  right  side  and  ending  on  the  left.  The  locks 
thus  shorn  away  were  e(|ually  divided  among  his 
disciples,  and  treasured  up  as  sacrcil  relics. 
Khaled  ever  afterward  wore  one  in  his  turban, 
and  .•illirmcd  that  it  gave  him  supernatural  strength 
in  battle. 

Conscious  that  life  was  waning  away  within 
him,  .Maiiomet,  during  this  last  sojourn  in  the  sa- 
cred city  of  his  faith,  souglit  to  engrave  his  doc- 
trines deeiily  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  fol- 
lowers. For  this  purpose  he  preached  frecpiently 
in  the  Ci.iba  from  the  puljiit,  or  in  the  open  air 
from  the  back  of  his  camel.  "  Listen  to  my 
words,"  would  he  say,  "  for  I  know  not  whether, 
after  this  yar,  we  shall  ever  meet  here  again. 
Oh,  my  hearers,  I  am  but  a  man  like  yourselves  ; 
tlie  angel  ot  death  may  at  any  time  appear,  and  I 
must  obey  his  summons." 

He  would  then  proceed  to  inculcate  not  merely 
religious  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  but  rules  tor 
conduct  in  all  liu'  concerns  of  liie,  ])ubli;;  and  do- 
mestic ;  and  the  precepts  laid  down  and  enforced 
on  this  occasion  have  had  a  vast  and  durable  in- 
fluence on  tile  morals,  manneis,  and  habitudes  ot 
the  whole  Moslem  world. 

It  was  doubtless  in  view  of  his  approaching 
end,  and  in  solicitude  for  the  weltare  of  his  rela- 
tives ami  friends  .ifter  hir.  death,  and  espf^cially 
of  his  favorite  .Mi,  who,  he  |)erceived,  had  given 
dissatisfaction  in  the  conduct  of  his  recent  cam- 
paign in  Yemen,  that  he  took  occasion,  during  a 
moment  ot  strong  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
among  l/is  hearers,  to  address  to  them  a  soletnn 
adjur.ition. 

"  Ye  believe,"  said  he.  "  that  there  is  but  one 
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God  ;  that  Mahomet  is  his  prophet  and  apostle  ; 
that  prradise  and  hell  are  truths  ;  that  death  anu 
the  resurrection  are  certain  ;  and  that  there  is  an 
appointed  time  when  r\\  who  rise  from  the  grave 
must  ne  brought  to  judgment." 

They  all  answered,  "  We  believe  these  tilings." 
He  tti"n  adjured  them  solemnly  by  these  dogmas 
of  their  laith  ever  to  hold  his  family,  and  especially 
Ali,  in  love  and  reverence.  "  Whoever  loves 
me,"  said  he,  "  let  him  receive  Ali  as  his  friend. 
May  God  uphold  those  who  befriend  him,  and 
may  he  turn  from  his  enemies." 

It  was  at  the  conclusion  ol  one  of  his  discourses 
in  the  open  air,  from  the  back  of  his  camel,  that 
the  famous  verse  of  the  Koran  is  said  to  have 
come  down  from  heaven  in  the  very  voice  of  the 
Deity.  '  Evil  to  tho-^*'  "his  day,  who  have  denied 
your  religion.  Fear  mem  not  ;  fear  me.  This 
day  I  have  perfected  your  religion,  and  accom- 
plished in  you  my  grace.  It  is  my  good  pleasure 
that  Islamism  be  you  faith." 

On  hearing  these  words,  say  the  Arabian  his- 
torians, tile  camel  Al  Karwa,  on  which  the 
prophet  was  seated,  fell  on  iu  knees  in  ailoration. 
These  words,  add  they,  were  the  seal  and  conclu- 
sion of  the  law,  for  alter  them  there  were  no  fur- 
ther revelations. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  all  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  pilgrimage,  and  made  a  full  exposition 
of  his  faith,  Mahomet  bade  a  last  farewell  lo  his 
native  city,  and,  putting  iiimselt  at  the  head  of  his 
pilgrim  army,  set  out  on  his  return  to  Medina. 

As  he  came  in  sigiit  of  it,  he  liiled  u[)  his  voice 
and  exclaimed,  "  tiod  is  great  !  Cod  is  great  ! 
There  is  but  one  (lod  ;  he  has  no  companion. 
His  is  the  kingdom.  To  him  alone  beiongelh 
praise.  He  is  almighty.  He  hath  lullilled  his 
promise.  He  has  stood  by  his  servant,  and  alone 
dis])ersed  his  enemies.  I^et  us  reuini  to  our 
homes  and  worshiji  and  praise  him  1" 

Thus  ended  what  has  been  termed  the  valedic- 
tory pilgrimage,  being  the  last  made  by  the 
prophet. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

OF    THE    TWO    F.M.SE    PROPHETS   AL    ASWAD   AND 
MCJSE'il.MA. 

The  health  of  Mahomet  continued  to  decline 
after  his  return  to  Medina  ;  nt-vertlieii'ss  his  ardor 
to  extend  his  religious  empire  was  unabated,  and 
he  prepared,  on  ;i  great  sc.ilc,  for  the  invasion  of 
Syria  and  I'ah-stinc.  While  he  was  meclit.uing 
foreign  coiKjuest,  however,  two  rival  jirophets 
arose  to  dispute  his  sw.iy  in  .Arabia.  ( >iie  was 
named  Al  Aswad,  the  other  Mosi'ilm.i  ;  tliey  re- 
ceived from  the  faithtul  the  wcll-iiierited  .appella- 
tion of  "  The  two  l.iars." 

Al  Aswad,  a  cpiick-witted  man,  and  ijittcd  with 
persuasive  elo(Hience,  was  originally  ,in  idolater, 
then  a  convert  to  Islamism,  Iroin  wliicli  he  aposta- 
tized to  set  up  for  a  pro|)liet,  and  estalilish  a  re- 
ligion of  his  own.  His  fickleness  in  m.Uters  of 
faith  gained  him  the  apiiellalic^ii  of  Ailhal.i.  or 
"The  \Veatlierc<ji.k."  In  fiiiiil.ition  of  Mahomet 
he  iirelendcd  to  rt'ceive  revelations  from  heaven 
through  the  nicdiuniot  two  angels,  lieing  versed 
in  juggling  arts  and  natural  ni.ig.c,  he  astonislierl 
and  coiiiounded  the  imiltitude  with  spectral  illu- 
sions, wliicli  he  passed  oil  as  mirac'^s,  insonnuii 
that  certain  ,\U)sleiii  writers  believe  he  w.is  really 
assisted  by  t\voe\il  genii  or  demons.  His  schemes, 
lor   a   time,  were   crowned    with   great   success. 


which  shows  how  unsettled  the  Arabs  were  in 
those  days  in  matters  of  religion,  and  how  ready 
to  adopt  any  new  faith. 

Budiian,  the  Persian  whom  Mahomet  had  con- 
tinued as  viceroy  of  Arabia  Felix,  died  in  this 
year  ;  whereupon  Al  Aswad,  now  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  sect,  slew  his  son  and  successor, 
espoused  his  ^  widow  after  putting  her  father  to 
death,  and  seized  upon  the  reins  of  government. 
The  people  of  Najran  invited  him  to  their  city  ; 
the  gates  of  Sanaa,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  were 
likewise  thrown  open  to  him,  so  that,  in  a  little 
while,  all  Arabia  Felix  submitted  to  his  sway. 

The  news  of  this  usurpation  found  Mahomet 
suffering  in  the  first  stages  of  a  dangerous  mal- 
ady, and  engrossed  by  preparations  for  the  .Syr- 
ian invasion.  Imp.ilient  of  any  interruption  to 
his  ])lans,  and  redecliiig  that  the  whole  danger 
and  dilliculty  in  (luestion  depended  upon  the  life 
of  an  individual,  he  sent  orders  to  certain  of  his 
adherents,  who  were  about  Al  .Aswad,  to  make 
way  with  him  openly  or  by  stratagem,  either  way 
being  juslitiable  against  enemies  of  tlie  faith,  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  .evelation  pionuilgated  by 
Ali.  Two  persons  undertook  the  l.isk,  less,  how- 
ever, through  motives  of  religion  than  revenge. 
(~)ne,  named  Rais,  had  receiveil  a  mortal  offence 
from  the  usurper  ;  the  other,  named  Firuz  the 
Dailemite,  was  cousin  to  .M  Aswad  s  newly  es- 
poused wife  and  nephew  of  her  murdered  father. 
They  rejiaired  to  the  woman,  whose  marriage 
with  the  usurper  had  probably  been  compulsory, 
and  urged  upon  her  the  duty,  .iccording  lo  the 
.Arab  law  of  blood,  of  avenging  the  deaths  of  her 
father  and  her  former  husband.  With  much  ddii- 
culty  they  prevailed  U|)on  her  to  taeilitate  their 
entrance  at  the  deail  ot  night  into  the  chamber  of 
Al  .Aswad,  who  was  asleep.  Firuz  slabbed  him 
in  the  throat  with  a  jioniard.  The  blow  was  not 
effectual.  Al  Aswad  started  up,  and  his  cries 
alarmed  the  gu.ird.  His  wife,  however,  went  forth 
ami  (|uieted  them.  "The  prophet,"  said  she, 
"  is  uiuler  the  iiitluence  ot  divine  inspiration." 
Hy  this  time  the  cries  had  ceaseil,  for  the  assas- 
sins had  stricken  off  the  head  of  their  victim. 
When  the  day  dawned  the  standard  ol  M.diomet 
doated  once  more  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a 
her.dd  proclaimed,  by  sounil  of  trumiiet,  the  death 
ot  Al  .Asw.id,  otherwise  called  the  Liar  and  Im- 
postor. His  career  ot  power  began  and  was  ter- 
minated within  the  sjiace  of  tour  months.  The 
people,  easy  ot  t.iilh,  rt'sumed  Isl.iniisni  with  as 
miu'li  facility  as  they  had  abandoned  it. 

-Moseilma,  the  other  impostor,  was  ;in  .Arab  of 
the  tribe  of  Hoiieit.i,  ami  ruled  over  the  city  ;ind 
])iovmce  of  Y.iniaai  i,  situated  between  the  Red 
.Sea  and  the  t'lUlf  ot  Persia.  In  the  ninth  year  ot 
the  Hei<.;ra  he  had  come  to  Mecca  at  tlu'  lieail  of 
.•in  emb  issy  trom  Ids  tribe,  ;ind  h.id  ni.ule  jirotes- 
sion  ot  aith  between  the  h.indsot  Mahomet  ;  but, 
on  refjrning  to  his  own  eouiury,  had  pro.  '.aimed 
that  ("lod  had  giftetl  him  likew'ise  uith  pi'  ;'heey, 
and  ajipointed  him  to  aid  >'aliomet  in  coincrting 
the  human  race.  To  this  elfect  he  likewise  wrote 
a  Koran,  which  he  gave  forth  as  a  volume  ot  in- 
spired truth.  His  creed  was  noted  tor  giving  the 
soul  a  humiliating  resilience  in  the  region  of  the 
abdomen. 

15eiiig  A  man  of  inlluence  anil  .address,  he  soon 
made  hi  sts  of  converts  among  his  credulous 
countrymen.  Rendered  conlideiit  by  success,  he 
addressed  an  ejiistle  to  M.ihomet,  beginning  as 
follows  : 

"  From  Moseilm.i  the  jirophet  of  Allah,  to 
Mahomet  the  prophet  of  Allah  !    Come  novv,  and 
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let  U3  ir.ake  a  partition  of  the  world,  and  let  half 
be  thine  and  half  be  mine." 

This  letter  came  also  to  the  hands  of  M.-jhomet 
while  bowed  down  by  infirmities  and  engrossed 
i)y  military  preparations.  He  contented  himself 
for  the  present  with  the  following  reply  : 

"  From  Mahomet  the  prophet  of  (lod,  to.  Mo 
seilma  the  Liar  I     The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  he 
jfiveth  it  as  an  inheritance  to  su';h  of  his  servants 
as  fin<l  lavor  in  his  sight.     Happy  shall  those  be 
who  live  in  his  fear." 

In  the  urgency  of  other  affairs,  the  usurpation 
of  Mosel'lma  remained  unchecked.  His  punish- 
ment was  reserved  for  a  future  day. 


CHAFFER  XXXVIII. 

AN  ARMY  PRKPARKD  TO  MARCIt  AOAINST  SYRIA 
— CO.M.MAND  UIVKN  TO  OSAMA — THE  I'ROPHF.T'S 
FARKWl'.I.I.  ADUKKSS  TO  THE  TROOPS — HIS  LAST 
II.I.NK.SS— HIS  SERMONS  IN  THE  MOSCJUE — HIS 
DEATH   AND   THE  ATTENDING  CIRCUMSTANCES, 

It  was  early  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Ilegira 
that,  after  unusual  pre|)arations,  a  powerful  army 
was  ready  to  inarch  tor  tlie  invasion  of  .Syria.  It 
would  almost  scum  a  yirooi  of  the  tailing  |)owers  of 
Maiiomi-l's  mind,  that  he  gave  the  conimaiui  of 
such  an  army,  on  such  an  expedition,  to  Osama, 
a  youth  l)Ut  twenty  years  of  age,  instead  of  some 
one  of  his  vctiran  and  well-tried  generals.  It 
seems  to  iiavo  het'ii  a  matter  of  favor,  dictated  by 
tender  and  gratifui  recollections.  Osama  was  tin; 
son  of  Zeid,  .Mahomet's  devoted  freedinan,  wiio 
had  gi\en  the  i)ropliet  such  a  signal  ,ind  accepta- 
ble proof  of  devotion  in  reiin([uishing  to  him  his 
bcautitul  wife  Zeinai).  Zeid  had  continued  to  tiie 
list  the  sainu  zealous  and  self-sacrilicing  disciple, 
,111(1  iiad  fallen  bravely  lightiiv;  for  the  faith  in  the 
battle  of  Muta. 

Mabonu-l  was  aware  of  the  hazard  of  ilie  choice 
lie  had  in.ule,  and  feared  the  troo|)s  might  be  in- 
siihordin.ite  under  so  young  a  comiiiaiukr.  In  a 
general  review,  therefore,  he  exhorted  them  to 
(ibedience,  reminding  them  that  (")sania's  father, 
/I'id,  had  cDnnnaniled  an  exjiedition  of  this  very 
kind,  against  the  very  same  ])eople,  and  had  fallen 
by  their  hands  ;  it  was  but  a  just  tribute  to  his 
memory,  tlieretore,  to  give  his  son  an  o|)p()rlunitv 
iif  avenging  his  death,  'riien  placing  his  banner 
ill  the  h.iiuls  of  the  youthful  general,  he  called 
upon  him  to  tiglit  valiantly  ilie  tight  ol  the  taiih 
:!;.;, liiist  :ill  who  should  deny  tl;e  unity  of  Cod. 
The  army  manhed  forth  that  very  tlay,  ami  eii- 
(•:'.iiii)ed  .It  Djorf,  a  few  miles  from  Medina  ;  but 
ciicc.inst.mces  occurred  to  prevent  its  liuTher 
progress. 

That  very  night  Mahomet  had  a  severe  access 
lit  the  malady  which  for  some  time  ])ast  had  af- 
ticted  him,  and  which  was  ascribed  by  some  to 
the  lurking  ellects  of  the  poison  given  to  hiin  at 
Khaibar.  It  i-ommenced  with  a  violent  pain  in 
the  head,  .accompanied  by  vertigo,  and  the  delir- 
ium which  seems  to  havp  mingleil  witli  all  his 
|i:iroxysnvi  of  illness.  Stari'ng  up  in  the  mid- 
watL-hes  of  the  niglit  from  a  troubled  dream,  he 
called  upon  an  attendant  slave  to  accompany 
him,  saying  he  was  summoned  by  the  dead  who 
lay  interred  in  the  public  l.uryir,g-i')lace  of  Medina 
to  come  and  pray  lor  them.  l-'oUowed  by  the 
slave,  he  p.issed  lliroiigh  the  dark  and  silent  city, 
where  all  were  sunk  in  sleep,  lo  the  great  bury- 
\ng-ground.  outside  of  the  walls. 


Arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  tombs  he  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  made  a  solemn  apostrophe  to  their 
tenants.  '  Rejoice,  ye  dwellers  in  the  grave  !" 
exclaimed  he.  "  More  peaceful  is  the  morning  to 
which  ye  shall  awaken,  than  that  which  attends 
the  living.  Happier  is  your  condition  than  theirs, 
God  has  delivered  you  from  the  storms  with  which 
they  are  threatened,  and  which  shall  follow  one 
another  like  the  watches  of  a  stormy  night,  each 
darker  than  that  which  went  before." 

After  praying  for  the  dead,  he  turned  and  ad 
dressed  his  slave.  "  The  choice  is  given  me," 
said  he,  "  either  to  remain  in  this  world  to  the 
end  of  time,  in  theenjoyn.ent  of  all  its  delights,  or 
to  return  sooner  to  the  presence  of  God  ;  and  I 
have  chosen  the  latter." 

From  this  time  his  illness  rapidly  increased, 
though  he  endeavored  to  go  about  as  usual,  and 
shifted  his  residence  from  day  to  day,  with  his 
different  wives,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 
He  was  in  the  dwelling  of  .Maimona,  when  the 
violence  of  his  malady  became  so  great,  that  he 
saw  it  must  soon  prove  fatal.  Mis  heart  now 
yearned  to  be  with  his  favorite  wife  Ayesha,  and 
pass  with  her  the  lleeting  residue  of  life.  With 
his  head  bound  up,  and  his  tottering  frame  sup- 
])orted  by  Ali  and  Fadhl,  the  son  of  Al  Abbas,  he 
rejiaired  to  her  abode.  She,  likewise,  was  suffer- 
ing with  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  entreated 
of  liim  a  remedy. 

"  Wherefore  a  remedy  ?  '  said  he.  "  Better 
that  thou  shouldst  die  before  me.  I  could  then 
close  thine  eyes,  wra])  thee  in  thy  funeral  garb, 
lay  thee  in  the  tomb,  and  pray  for  thee." 

"Yes,"  replied  she,  "and  then  return  to  my 
house  and  dwell  with  one  of  thy  other  wives,  who 
would  protlt  by  my  death." 

M.ihomet  smiled  at  this  exjiression  of  jealous 
fondness,  and  resigned  himself  into  her  care. 
His  only  rem.iining  child,  Fatima,  the  wile  of  Ali, 
came  presently  to  see  him.  Ayesha  used  lo  say 
that  she  never  saw  any  one  resemble  the  prophet 
more  in  sweetness  fif  temjier,  than  this  his 
daughter.  He  treated  her  always  with  respectful 
tenderness.  When  she  came  to  him,  he  used  to 
rise  up,  go  toward  her,  take  her  by  the  hand,  and 
kiss  it,  and  would  seat  her  in  his  own  place.  Their 
meeting  on  this  occasion  is  tluis  related  by 
.Ayesha,  in  the  traditions  preserved  by  .-Xbulteda. 

"  '  Welcome,  my  child  ! '  said  the  iirophet,  and 
made  her  sit  beside  him.  He  then  whisjjered 
something  in  her  ear,  at  which  she  wept.  I'er- 
ceiving  her  aftliction,  he  wliispered  something 
more,  and  her  c<nintenaiice  brightened  with  joy. 
'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  .' '  said  1  lo  Fatim.i. 
'  Tiie  prophet  honors  thee  with  a  mark  of  conti- 
dence  never  bestowed  on  any  of  his  wives.'  '  I 
raiinot  disclose  the  secret  of  the  proph.et  of  God,' 
replied  Falim.i.  Nevertheless,  after  his  death, 
she  declared  that  at  tirst  he  announced  to  her  his 
impending  death  ;  but,  seeing  her  weep,  consoled 
her  with  the  assurance  that  she  would  shortly  fol- 
low him,  and  become  a  princess  in  heaven,  among 
the  faithful  of  her  sex." 

In  the  second  day  of  his  illness,  Mahomet  was 
tormented  by  a  burning  fever,  and  caused  vessels 
of  water  to  be  emptied  on  his  head  and  over  his 
body,  exclaiming,  .imitlst  his  p.iioxysms,  "  Now  I 
feel  the  poison  of  Khaibar  rending  my  I'litrails." 

When  somewhat  relieved,  he  was  aided  in  re- 
pairing to  the  nio.siiue,  which  was  adjacent  to  his 
resideiue.  Here,  seated  in  his  chair,  or  i)ulpit, 
he  pr.iyed  devoutly  ;  after  which,  addressing  the 
congregation,  which  was  r.umerous,  "  it  any  of 
you,"  said  he,  "  have  aught  upon  his  conscience. 
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let  him  speak  out,  that  I  inay  ask  God's  pardon 
for  him." 

Upon  this  .1  man,  who  had  passed  for  a  devout 
Moslem,  stood  forth  and  confessed  himself  a  hyp- 
ocrite, a  liar,  and  a  weak  disciple.  "Out  upon 
tliee  1"  cried  Omar,  "  why  ilost  thou  make  known 
what  C'lod  iiad  suffered  to  reinain  concealed  ?'f 
Hut  Malionu't  turned  rcbulsinjjly  to  Omar.  "  Oh 
S',)i»  ol  Kliattai),"  said  he,  "  better  is  it  to  b'ush  in 
this  world,  than  suffer  in  the  next."  Then  liflinjj 
ins  eyes  to  heaven,  an<l  praying  for  the  self-ac- 
cusetl,  "  Oh  Ood,"  cxclaimeti  he,  "give  him  rec- 
titude and  faith,  and  take  from  him  aP.  weakness 
in  fultilling  such  of  thy  command':  as  his  con- 
science dictates." 

Again  addressing  the  congregation,  "  Is  there 
any  oiu:  among  you,"  s;  id  he,  "  whom  I  have 
stricken  ;  here  is  my  hack,  let  him  strike  me  in 
return.  Is  there  any  one  wl'ose  character  I  'uive 
aspersed  ;  let  him  now  cast  ic'iroach  "-.pon  me. 
Is  there  any  one  from  whom  I  have  t:;Ken  aught 
unjustlv  ;  let  him  now  come  forward  and  be  in- 
demnit'uul." 

Upon  tiiis,  a  man  among  tlie  throng  reminded 
Mahomet  ot  a  debt  of  three  dinars  of  silver,  and 
was  instantly  repaid  with  interest.  "  Mucii  easier 
is  it,"  said  the  prophet,  "  to  bear  ])unisiunent  in 
this  world  ih.in  throughout  eternity." 

He  ni)w  prayed  fervently  for  tlie  faithful  who 
had  f.dlcn  by  his  side  in  the  battle  of  Oiiod,  and 
for  thise  who  had  suffered  for  the  faith  in  otiier 
battles  ;  interceding  with  tliem  in  virtue  of  the 
pact  which  exists  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

After  tiiis  he  addressed  the  Moh.ajerins  or  Ex- 
iles, who  had  accompanied  him  from  Mecca,  ex- 
horling  them  to  hold  in  honor  the  Ansarians,  or 
allies  of  .Medina.  "  The  number  of  believers," 
said  hi!,  "  will  incre.ise,  but  that  of  the  allies 
never  can.  They'were  my  family  ;  with  whom  I 
found  a  home.  iJo  good  to  those  who  do  good 
to  them,  and  break  friendship  with  those  who  are 
hostile  to  them." 

He  then  gave  three  jiarting  commands  : 

/•»j-/.  —  iv\j)el  all  idolaters  from  Arabia. 

Sc-coiicf. — Allow  all  proselytes  ecjual  privileges 
with  yourselves. 

Third.  —  l)e\ote  yourselves  incessantly  to  prayer. 
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was  affectioa.itely  supported  back  to  the  mansion 
of  Ayesha,  liut  was  so  exhausted  on  arriving  there 
that  he  f.inited. 

His  m:d.idy  increased  from  day  to  day,  apparent- 
ly with  interv.ds  of  delirium  ;  for  he  spoke  of  receiv- 
ing visits  troni  the  angel  ('..ibriel,  who  came  from 
God  to  iiHiuirc  after  the  state  of  his  health  ;  and 
told  him  th.it  it  rested  with  himself  to  fix  his  dy- 
ing moment  ;  the  .ingel  ot  de.ith  b"ing  forbidden 
by  .\llah  to  enter  his  jiresence  without  his  [)er- 
mission. 

In  one  ot  his  jiaroxysms  he  called  for  writing 
implements,  tliat  he  might  leave  sonu;  rules  of 
conduct  for  lus  followers.  His  .attendants  were 
troubled,  fearing  In-  might  do  something  to  im- 
[)air  the  :uithoniy  of  the  Koran.  Hearing  them 
debate  among  themselves,  whether  to  comjjly 
witli  his  recjuest,  he  ordered  them  to  leave  the 
room,  and  when  they  nturned  said  nothing  more 
on  the  subject. 

On  Friday,  the  cl.iy  of  religious  assemblage,  hi; 
j)re|)ared,  notwithstanding  his  illness,  to  otliciate 
m  the  mos(|Ue,  and  h:id  water  again  poured  over 
him  to  retresh  and  strengthen  him,  but  on  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  go  forth,  tainted.  On  recovering, 
he  recpiested  Abu  Heker  to  perform  the  public 
prayers  ;    observing,    "  Allah   has  given   his  ser- 


vant the  right  to  appoint  whom  he  pleases  in  his 
place."  It  was  afterward  maintained  by  some 
that  he  thus  intended  to  designate  this  long-tried 
friend  and  adherent  as  his  successor  in  office  ;  but 
Abu  IJeker  shrank  from  construing  the  words  too 
closely. 

Word  was  soon  brought  to  Mahomet,  that  the 
appear.ince  of  Abu  lieker  in  the  i)ulpit  had  caused 
great  aj^it.ition,  a  rumor  being  circuia'eil  that  the 
projjhet  was  dead.  Exerting  his  remaining 
strength,  therefore,  and  leaning  on  the  shoulders 
of  Ali  and  Al  Abbas,  he  m.ide  his  way  into  the 
mosiiue,  where  his  apjiearance  spread  joy  through- 
out the  congregation.  Abu  lieker  ceased  to  pray, 
but  Mahomet  liade  him  jiroceed,  and  taking  his 
seat  behind  him  in  the  puljiit,  repeated  the  pray- 
ers after  him.  Then  atldressing  the  congrega- 
tion, "  I  h.ive  heard,"  said  he,  "  that  .i  rumor  of 
the  death  ot  your  projihet  filled  you  with  alarm  ; 
but  has  any  prophet  before  me  lived  forever,  that 
ye  think  1  would  never  leave  you  ?  Everything 
happens  according  to  the  will  ot  God,  and  has  its 
appointed  time,  which  is  not  to  be  hastened  nor 
avoided.  I  return  to  him  who  sent  me  ;  and  my 
last  command  to  you  is,  that  ye  remain  unitetl  ; 
that  ye  love,  honor,  and  uphold  each  other  ;  that 
ye  exhort  each  other  to  faith  and  const.mcy  in  be- 
lief, and  \o  the  performance  of  pious  deeds  ;  by 
these  alone  men  ])rosper  ;  all  else  le.ids  to  de- 
struction " 

In  concluding  his  exhortation  he  added,  "  I 
do  but  go  before  you  ;  you  will  soon  follow  me. 
Death  awaits  us  all  ;  let  no  one  then  seek  to  turn 
it  aside  from  me.  My  life  has  been  lor  your  good  ; 
so  will  be  my  death." 

These  were  the  last  words  he  spake  in  public  ; 
he  wasag.iin  conilucted  back  by  All  and  Abbas  to 
the  dwelling  of  .-\yesha. 

On  a  succeeding  day  there  was  an  interval  (lur- 
ing whi(di  he  ajijieared  so  well  th.it  All,  Abu 
lieker,  Omar,  ;ind  the  rest  of  those  who  h.id  been 
constantly  about  him,  absented  themselves  for  a 
time,  to  attend  to  their  aff.iirs.  .Ayesha  alone  re- 
mained with  him.  The  intiMvrd  w.is  but  illusive. 
His  p.iins  returned  with  redouble  1  \iolence.  Find- 
ing death  approaching  he  g.ivc  orders  that  all  his 
slaves  should  be  restored  to  freedom,  and  .all  the 
money  in  the  house  distributed  amc.  ig  the  |)oor  ; 
then  r.iising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  "'lodbewith 
me  in  the  death  struggle,"  exclaimed  he. 

Ayesha  now  sent  in  haste  for  her  father  and 
Hafza.  Left  alone  with  M.ihomet,  she  sustained 
his  head  on  her  lap,  w.itching  o\er  him  witii 
tender  assiduity,  and  endeavoring  to  soothe  his 
dying  agonies,  l-'roin  time  to  time  he  would  dip 
his  hand  in  ;i  vase  ol  water,  and  with  it  feebly 
sprinkle  his  face.  At  length  raising  his  eyes  and 
ga/ing  U])w,ird  f(>r  a  time  with  unmoving  eyelids, 
"  (Ml  All.ih  I"  ej.iculated  he,  in  broken  accents, 
"be  it  so  I — among  the  glorious  associates  in 
paradise  !" 

"  1  knew  by  this,"  s.iid  Ayesha,  who  related  the 
(lying  scene,  "  that  his  last  moment  had  arrived, 
and  that  he  hafl  made  choice  of  supernal  exist- 
ence." 

In  a  few  moments  his  hands  were  cold,  and  life 
was  extinct.  Ayesha  laid  his  head  ujion  the  pil- 
low, and  beating  h(;r  head  and  breast,  gave  way 
to  loud  lamentations.  Her  outcries  brought  the 
other  wives  of  .Mahoimt,  and  their  clamorous 
grief  soon  made  the  event  known  throughout  the 
city.  Consternation  seized  upon  the  people,  as  if 
some  prodigy  had  h.ippened.  All  bu.-,iness  was 
suspended.  The  army  which  had  struck  its  tents 
was  ordered  to  halt,  and  Osama,  whose  foot  was 
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In  the  stirrup  for  the  march,  turned  his  steed  to 
the  g.ites  of  Medina,  and  planted  his  standard  at 
the  prophet's  door. 

Tne  multitude  crowded  to  contemplate  the 
corpse,  and  agitation  ami  tlispute  nrevailed  e\en 
in  the  chamber  of  death.  Some  iliscredited  the 
evidence  ol  their  senses.  "  How  can  he  l)e  dead  }" 
cried  they.  "  Is  he  not  our  mediator  witli  dod  ? 
How  then  can  lie  be  dead  .'  Im|)ossible  !  He  is 
but  in  a  ir.mce,  anil  carried  up  to  heaven  liice  Isa 
(Jesus)  and  the  other  prophets. " 

The  throng  augmented  about  the  house,  declar- 
ing with  elanior  that  the  body  should  not  be  inter- 
red ;  wlien  ( )mar,  who  had  just  he.ird  tlie  tidings, ar- 
rived. I  le  drew  liis  scimetar,  and  jiressing  tlirough 
the  crowd,  threatened  lo  strike  off  tlie  hands  and 
feet  of  anyone  who  should  affirm  that  the  prophet 
was  dead.  "  He  has  but  departed  for  a  time," 
said  he,  "as  .Musa  (Moses)  the  son  of  Imram, 
went  up  forty  days  into  the  mountain  ;  and  like 
him  he  will  return  again." 

Abu  linker,  wlio  liad  been  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  city,  arrived  in  time  to  soothe  the  despair  of 
the  (leople  and  calm  the  transports  ol  Umar. 
Passing  into  the  chamber  he  raised  the  cloth 
which  covered  the  corpse,  ;ind  kissing  the  [lale 
face  ol  Mahomet,  "Oh  tliou  1"  e.\clainied  he, 
"  who  werl  to  me  as  my  father  and  my  mother  ; 
sweet  .art  thou  even  in  death,  and  living  odors 
dost  thou  exhale  !  Now  livest  thou  in  everlasting 
t)liss,  for  never  will  Allah  subject  thee  to  a  second 
death." 

Then  covering  the  corpse,  he  went  forth  and  en- 
deavored to  -silence  i>mar,  but  finding  it  impossible, 
he  a(l(lres>r.l  the  multitude  ;  "  Truly  if  .Mahomet 
is  the  sole  object  ol  your  adoration,  he  is  dead  ; 
but  if  it  beCiod  you  worshi|),  he  cannot  die.  Ma- 
homet w;is  but  the  iirojihetof  Cioil,  ;iiul  has  shared 
the  fate  of  the  apostles  and  holy  men  who  have 
gone  betore  him.  Allah,  himself,  has  said  in  his 
Koran  that  Mahomet  w.is  liut  his  ambassador, 
and  was  subject  to  death.  What  then  I  will  you 
turn  the  heel  upon  him,  and  abandon  his  doctrine 
because  he  is  ile.ad  ?  Kemember  your  apostasy 
harms  not  ("lod,  but  insures  your  own  condemna- 
tion ;  while  the  blessings  of  Ciod  w  ill  be  poured 
out  upon  those  wlio  continue  f.iilhful  to  him." 

The  jieople  listened  to  .\bu  lieker  with  tears 
and  sobbings,  and  as  they  listened  their  despair 
subsided.  Mven  Omar  was  convinced  but  not 
consoled,  tlirowing  himself  on  the  earth,  and  be- 
wailing ihe  death  of  Mahomet,  whom  lie  remem- 
bered as  his  commander  and  his  friend. 

The  death  of  the  prophet,  according  to  the 
Moslem  historians  Abulteda  and  .\l  Jannalii,  took 
place  on  his  birthday,  when  he  had  completed  his 
sixty-third  year.  It  was  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
the  llegira,  and  the  ()32d  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  body  was  jirep.'ired  for  sepulture  liy  several 
of  the  de.irest  relatives  and  disciples.  They  affirm- 
ed that  a  marvellous  fragrance  which,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  his  wives  and  d.iughters,  ema- 
nated from  his  person  during  life,  still  continued  ; 
so  that,  to  use  the  words  of  AH,  "  it  seemed  as 
it  he  were,  at  (he  same  time,  dead  and  living." 

The  body  liaving  been  washed  and  perfumed, 
was  wrapped  in  three  coverings  ;  two  wiiite,  and 
the  third  of  the  striped  cloth  of  Yemen.  The 
whole  wa:;  then  perfumed  with  amber,  musk, 
aloes,  and  odoriferous  tiertis.  After  this  it  was 
CNposed  in  juiblic,  and  seventy-two  jirayers  were 
offered  up. 

The  body  remained  three  days  unburied,  in 
compliance  with  oriental  custom,  and  to  satisfy 
tliose  who  still  believed  in  the  posi-ibility  of  a 


trance.  When  the  evidences  of  mort.tlity  could 
no  longer  be  mistaken,  preparations  were  made 
for  interment.  A  dispute  now  arose  as  to  the 
place  of  sepulture.  The  Moliadjerins  or  disciples 
from  Mecca  contended  for  that  city,  as  being  the 
place  of  his  nativity  ;  the  Ansarians  claimed  for 
NIedina,  as  liis  asylum  and  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  A 
third  party  advised  that  his  remains  should  lie 
transported  to  Jerus.alem,  as  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture of  the  |)roi)heis.  Abu  Ileker,  whose  word 
had  always  the  greatest  weight,  declared  it  to 
have  been  the  expressed  opinion  of  Mahomet  that 
a  prophet  should  be  buried  in  the  jilace  wliere  he 
died.  This  in  the  iiresent  instance  was  complied 
with  lo  the  very  letter,  for  a  grave  was  digged  in 
the  house  of  Ayesha,  benealli  the  very  bed  on 
which  .Mahomet  had  expired. 

Note. — The  house  of  Ayesha  was  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  mosque  ;  which  was  at  that  time  a  hum- 
Lile  edifice  with  clay  walls,  and  a  roof  thutc  hed  with 
palm-leaves,  and  supported  by  the  Kunks  of  trees.  It 
has  since  been  included  in  a  spacious  temple,  on  the 
plan  of  a  colonnade,  inclosing  an  olilonn  square,  165 
paces  by  130,  open  lo  the  heavens,  with  four  gales  of 
entrance.  The  colonnade,  of  several  rows  of  pillars 
of  various  sizes  covered  with  sUuco  and  gayly  paint- 
ed, supports  a  succession  of  small  while  cupolas  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  square.  At  the  four  corners  are 
lofty  and  tapering  minarets. 

Near  the  .south-east  corner  of  the  square  is  an  in- 
closure,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  painted  green, 
wrought  with  filigree  work  and  interwoven  with  I'rass 
and  glided  wire  ;  adniiliing  no  view  of  ihe  interior 
excepting  through  small  windows,  about  si.\  inches 
square.  This  inclosure,  tlie  grcitl  resort  of  pilgrims, 
is  called  the  Iladgira,  and  contains  the  lomls  of 
Mahomet,  and  his  two  fritnc's  and  early  surccf-sors, 
Abu  Beker  and  Omar.  Above  iliis  siicted  inilosure 
rises  a  lofly  dome  surmounted  v  illi  a  gilded  glot.e  and 
crescent,  at  the  first  sight  of  which,  pilgrims,  as  ihey 
approach  Medina,  salute  the  tomb  of  the  proptiet  with 
profound  inclinations  of  the  body  and  appropriate 
prayers.  The  marvellous  tale,  so  long  considered 
veritable,  that  the  coffin  of  Mahomet  remained  sus- 
pended in  the  air  without  any  support,  and  which 
Christian  writers  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  it 
was  of  iron,  and  dexterously  placed  midway  between 
two  magnets,  is  proved  to  be  an  idle  fiction. 

Tlie  mosque  has  undergone  chiingcs.  It  was  at  one 
time  partially  thrown  down  and  destroyed  in  an  awful 
tempest,  but  was  rebuilt  by  the  Soldan  of  I'gypt.  It 
has  tieen  enlarged  and  embellished  by  variiuis  Caliphs, 
and  in  particular  by  Waled  I.,  under  whom  Spain  was 
invaded  and  conquered.  It  was  plundered  of  its  im- 
mense votive  treasures  by  the  Wahabees  when  they 
took  and  pillaged  Medina.  It  is  now  maintained, 
though  with  diminished  splendor,  under  the  care  of 
about  thirty  Agas,  whose  chief  is  called  Sheikh  Al 
Haram,  or  chief  of  the  Holy  House.  He  is  the 
principal  personage  in  Medina.  Pilgrimage  to  Medi- 
na, though  considered  a  most  devout  and  nieritorious 
act,  is  not  imposed  on  Mahometans,  like  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  as  a  religious  duty,  and  has  muih  dec-lined 
in  modern  days. 

The  foregoing  particulars  are  from  Burckhardt,  who 
gained  admission  into  Medina,  as  well  as  into  Mecca, 
in  disguise  and  at  great  peril  ;  admittance  into  those 
cities  being  prohibited  to  all  but  Moslems. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

PER.SOX     .\ND     CHARACTER    OF     MAHOMET,     AND 
SPECULATIONS    ON    HIS    PROPHETIC    CAREER. 

Mahomet,  according  to  accounts  handed  down 
by  tradition  from  his  contemporaries,  was  ot  the 
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middle  st.itiire,  square  built  and  sinewy,  with 
larffe  haiuls  and  tci:t.  In  i\is  youth  he  was  un- 
coninioiiiy  stron^r  and  vi^jonius  ;  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  lili-  liL-  inclintid  lo  (•orpulL-nry.  His  head 
was  capacious,  well  siiapcd,  and  well  set  on  a  neck 
which  rose  \\kv  ;i  pili.ir  from  nis  ample  chest. 
Hi-i  torclicad  was  hijfli,  broad  at  the  tenipies  and 
crossf  I  by  veins  t-xtcndin)^  down  to  the  eyebrows, 
whh  II  swelled  whenever  he  was  anfjry  or  excited, 
lie  li.i  1  an  oval  lace,  marked  ;ind  exj)ressive  leat- 
ure.i,  an  acpiiline  nose,  black  eyes,  arched  eye- 
brows wlihh  nearly  met,  a  mouth  large  and  flexi- 
ble, indicative  of  elo(|uence  ;  very  white  teeth, 
somewhat  parted  and  irregular  ;  black  hair,  which 
waved  without  .icurl  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  long 
and  very  full  heard. 

I  lis  deportment,  in  genertil,  was  calm  and 
ecpiable  ;  lie  sometimes  indulged  in  pleasantry, 
but  more  coinmonlv  was  grave  and  dignihed  ; 
though  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  smile  of 
captivating  sweetiie:;s.  I  lis  complexion  was  mon 
ruddy  than  is  usual  with  .Arabs,  and  in  his  excited 
and  enthusiastic  moments  there  was  a  glow  and 
radiance  in  his  counten.mce,  which  his  disciples 
magnified  into  the  supernatural  light  of  prophecy. 

His  intellectual  qualities  were  undoubtedly  of 
an  extraorilinary  kind.  He  had  a  (piick  ajipre- 
hension,  a  retentive  memory,  a  vi\id  imagination, 
and  an  inventive  genius.  Owing  but  little  to  ed- 
ucation, he  h.id  (piukened  .and  informed  his  mind 
by  close  observation,  and  stored  it  with  a  gre.it 
variety  of  knowledge  concerning  the  systems  of 
religion  cmreiit  in  his  day,  or  handed  down  by 
tradition  from  .mticpiity.  His  ordin.ary  discourse 
w.is  grave  and  sententious,  abounding  with  those 
aphorisms  .md  apologues  so  popular  among  the 
Aral)s  ;  ,it  linejs  he  was  excited  and  elo(|Uent, 
and  his  e!o{|uence  was  aided  by  a  voice  musical 
an<l  sonorous. 

He  w.is  sober  and  abstemioiKS  in  his  diet,  and 
a  rigorous  observer  of  i.isls.  He  indulged  in  no 
magniticence  of  app.irel,  the  ostentation  of  a  petty 
mind  ;  neither  w;is  his  simplicity  in  dress  affect- 
ed, but  the  result  of  a  re.il  disregard  to  distinc- 
tion from  so  irivi.il  a  S(nirce.  His  garments  were 
sometimes  of  wool,  sometimes  of  the  striped  cot- 
ton of  Yemen,  and  were  often  ]iatcheil.  He  wore 
a  turt)an.  for  he  s.iid  turbans  were  worn  by  the 
angels  ;  and  in  arranging  it  he  let  one  end  hang 
down  between  his  shoulders,  which  he  s.iid  was 
the  way  they  wore  it.  He  forbade  the  wearing  of 
clothes  entirely  of  silk  ;  but  jiermittcd  a  mixture 
of  thread  and  silk.  He  forbade  also  red  clothes 
and  the  use  of  gold  rings.  He  wore  a  seal  ring 
of  silver,  the  engraved  jiart  under  his  finger  close 
to  the  palm  of  his  h.ind,  bearing  the  inscription, 
"  Mahomet  the  messenger  of  (lod."  He  was 
scrupulous  as  to  |K-rson;il  cleanliness,  and  ob- 
served fretpient  ablutions.  In  some  respects  he 
was  a  voluptuary.  "  'I'licre  are  two  things  in  this 
world,"  wf)uld  he  say,  "  which  delight  me, 
women  and  perfumes.  These  two  tilings  rejoice 
my  eyes,  and  render  me  more  fervent  in  (fevo- 
tion."  From  his  extreme  cleanliness,  and  the  use 
of  perfumes  and  of  sweet-scented  oil  for  his  hair, 
probably  ;irose  that  sweetness  and  fragrance  of 
person,  which  his  disciples  considered  innate  and 
miraculous.  His  ]iassion  for  the  sex  had  an  inllu- 
ence  over  all  his  affairs  It  is  said  that  when  \n 
the  presence  of  a  beautiful  female,  he  was  contin- 
ually smoothing  his  brow  and  adjusting  his  hair, 
as  if  anxious  to  ajipearto  arlvantage. 

The  number  of  his  wives  is  uncertain.  Abul- 
feda,  who  writes  with  more  caution  than  other  of 
the  Arabian  historians,  limits  it  to  fifteen,  though 


some  make  it  as  much  as  twenty-fivL'.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  nine,  each  in  her  .sep- 
arate dwelling,  and  all  in  'he  vicinity  of  ihe 
mostjue  at  Medina.  i'he  pit  i  alleged  lor  his  in- 
dulging in  a  greater  number  of  wives  th.in  he  per- 
mitteil  lo  his  followers,  was  a  desire  to  beget  a 
race  of  prophets  tor  his  peojile.  If  such  indeed 
were  his  desire,  it  was  disappointed.  Of  all  his 
children,  l-'atima  the  wife  of  All  alone  surviveil 
him,  and  she  died  within  a  short  time  after  hi« 
de.ith.  Of  her  descendants  none  excepting  her 
eldest  stm  Hassan  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  the 
Caliphs. 

In  his  private  dealings  he  was  just.  He  treated 
friends  and  str.angers,  the  rich  an<!  poor,  the  pow- 
erful and  the  we.ik,  with  e(|uity,  and  was  beloved 
by  the  common  |)eople  for  the  affability  with  which 
be  received  them,  and  listened  to  their  com- 
|>laints. 

He  was  natur.illy  irritable,  but  h.ul  brought  his 
temper  under  great  control,  so  that  even  in  the 
sell-indulgent  intercourse  of  domestic  life  lie  was 
kind  ;ind  tolerant.  "  I  serveil  him  from  the  time 
I  was  eight  years  old,"  said  his  serwint  .Anas, 
"  and  he  nev(fr  scolded  me  for  any  thing,  though 
things  were  spoiled  by  me." 

Tlie  (|uestion  now  occurs.  Was  he  the  imprin- 
cijjled  impostor  th.it  he  has  been  represented  ? 
Were  all  his  visions  and  revelations  deliberate 
falsehoods,  and  was  his  whole  system  a  tissue  of 
deceit  .■'  In  considering  this  (piestion  wc  must 
bear  in  mind  that  he  is  not  chargeable  with  many 
extravagancies  which  exist  in  his  name.  M.iny 
of  the  visions  and  revelations  h.uidi.-d  down  as 
having  been  given  by  him  are  spurious.  The 
mir.ii'les  ascribed  to  him  are  all  iabrications  of 
Moslem  /ealols.  He  expressly  .and  re|)e.ite(lly  dis- 
claimed all  miracles  excepting  the  Kor.in  ;  which, 
considering  its  incompar.ible  merit,  ;ind  the  way 
in  which  it  had  come  down  to  him  frcnn  he.iven, 
he  proiKUinced  llur  greatest  ol  miracles.  y\nd 
here  we  must  indulge  a  few  observ.itions  on  this 
famous  document.  While  z('.ilous  Moslems  and 
some  of  the  most  learned  doctorsof  the  faith  draw 
|)roofs  of  its  divine  origin  from  the  inimit'ible  ex- 
cellence of  its  style  and  comiiosiiion,  ,ind  the 
avowed  illiteracy  of  Mahomet,  less  <le\()Ut  critics 
have  |ironounced  it  a  ch.aos  of  beauties  and  de- 
fects ;  without  method  or  arrangement  ;  fidl  of 
obscurities,  incoherencics,  repetitions,  f.ilse  ver- 
sions of  scriptural  stories,  and  direct  contradic- 
tions. The  truth  is  that  the  Koran  as  it  now  ex- 
ists is  not  the  same  Koran  delivered  by  M.ihomet 
to  his  (lisci|)les,  but  has  undergone  m.iny  corrup- 
tions and  inter])olations.  The  revel.itions  con- 
tained in  it  were  given  at  various  times,  in  various 
jilaces,  and  before  various  |)ersons  ;  sometimes 
they  were  taken  down  by  his  seeiet.iries  or  disci- 
ples on  parchment,  on  palm-lea\es,  or  the 
shoulder-bl.ades  of  shee|),  and  thrown  together  in 
a  chest,  of  which  one  of  his  wives  had  charge  ; 
sometimes  they  were  merely  treaasured  up  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  heard  them.  No  care  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  to  systematize  and  ar- 
range them  during  his  lile  ;  and  at  his  deatli  they 
remained  in  scattered  fragments,  many  of  them 
at  the  mercy  of  fallacious  memories.  It  was  not 
until  some  time  after  his  death  that  Abu  Heker 
undertook  to  have  them  g.ithered  together  and 
transcribed.  Zeid  Ibn  Thabet,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  Mahomet,  was  em])loyed  for 
the  purjmse.  He  professed  to  know  many  narts 
of  the  Koran  by  heart,  having  written  them  down 
under  the  dictation  of  the  pro])het ;  other  parts 
he  collected  piecemeal  from  various  hands,  written 
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down  in  thr  rufle  way  we  have  inentioneil,  .md 
many  parts  he  look  (lown  as  i''P''  iti'fl  to  him  hy 
variouf  (liscipli's  uhn  prolfssfil  lo  havf  hfard 
them  uttiTed  liy  thu  prophet  himsult.  Tht;  hclf- 
rof^eiu'iius  trajfments  tlius  collected  were  thrown 
together  without  selection,  without  (■hr()noloj{ical 
ordei',  and  without  system  ot  any  kind.  'I'lu'  vol- 
ume thus  lormcd  during  tile  Caliphatot  AI)U  lleker 
was  traiiscril)i'd  l)y  different  hands,  .ind  many 
|)rofessed  copies  put  in  circulation  and  dis- 
persed tlinuiKhout  tlie  Moslem  ( ities.  So  many 
errors,  interpol.ilions,  and  contradictory  re.iii- 
in^;Li  soon  crept  into  tiiese  copies,  ih.it  •  )llimaii, 
the  third  Caliph,  called  in  the  \tirious  m.inuscripts, 
and  formintj  what  he  pronounced  the  genuine  Ko- 
ran, causecPall  tlie  others  to  l)e  destroyed. 

This  simple  statement  n\ay  account  for  many  of 
the  incoherencies,  repetitions,  and  other  tliscrep- 
ancies  char>;ed  u|)on  this  sin(rular  doc  ument. 
Mahomet,  as  n.is  ju-.lly  lieen  observed,  may  liave 
jriven  the  same  precepts,  or  related  the  same  apo- 
lojjue  at  different  times,  to  different  persons  in 
dilferent  words  ;  or  v.irious  jiersons  may  liave 
been  present  ai  one  time,  and  j^'iven  various  ver- 
sions of  his  words  ;  ;md  reporteil  liis  apoloj^ues 
anil  scriptural  stories  in  dilferent  ways,  accorilin;; 
to  their  unperiect  memoranda  or  fallihle  recollec- 
tions. M.iiiy  revelations  j,mvi'I1  by  him  as  havinj^ 
been  made  in  tore^Dne  times  to  tlie  i)ro|)hets,  his 
predecessors,  may  ha\e  been  reported  as  havinjj 
been  t,nveii  as  relations  made  to  himself.  It  has 
be(!n  intimated  that  Abu  lieki'r,  in  the  t:arly  days 
ot  his  Cali|>liat,  may  have  foimd  it  politic  to  iiUer- 
])olate  many  thinjjs  in  the  Koran,  calculated  to 
aid  him  in  emerj^encies,  and  conlirm  the  empire 
of  Islamism.  What  corru|)tions  and  interpolations 
may  have  been  r.iade  by  other  and  less  si  rujndous 
hands,  alter  tlvj  proi)hei's  ileath,  we  may  jud^fe  by 
die  daring;  liberties  ot  the  kind  taken  by  Abdal- 
lah  11)11  Saad,  one  of  his  secretaries,  during  his 
lifetime. 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  will  apjiear, 
that  even  tin.'  (hu  umeiitary  memori.ds  concerning; 
Mahnniet  aboiinil  with  vitiations,  while  the  tratli- 
tional  .lie  full  of  f.ible.  TlKse  iiicre.ise  the  dit1i- 
cully  of  solviii;,'  the  eiii.L;nii  of  his  character  and 
conduct.  His  history  appe.irsto  resolve  itself  into 
two  j;r,ind  tliviiions.  Duriiij;  the  lirst  part,  U|)  to 
the  period  ot  middle  life,  we  c.innot  perceive  w  h.it 
adecpiate  object  he  had  to  };ain  by  the  impious 
and  stupendous  imposture  with  which  he  stands 
cliarjfed.  Was  it  riches.'  llis  niarriajje  with 
Cadijah  h.ul  already  ni.ide  him  wealthy,  and  lor 
ye.irs  preceiliiiij  his  iireteiided  vision  he  had  iii.in- 
ifested  no  desire  to  increase  his  store.  Was  it 
distinction  ?  lie  alrc.idy  stood  liijr|i  jn  his  native 
place,  ;is  a  man  of  intelli^^ence  and  probity.  lie 
was  of  the  illustrious  tribe  of  Koreish,  ;ind  of  the 
most  lioiKU-ed  bi  .inch  of  that  tribe.  Was  it  power  ? 
The  guardian.-ihip  ot  the  Caa';>a,  and  with  it  the 
comiiiaiid  of  the  s.icred  city,  had  been  for  ;;eii- 
er.itions  in  his  immediate  family,  and  his  situation 
and  circumstances  entitled  him  to  look  torwartl 
with  confnleiice  to  that  exalted  trust.  In  attemjit- 
in^'  to  subvert  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  he  struck  at  the  root  of  all  these  ad- 
vantajrcs.  On  that  faith  were  founded  the  for- 
tunes and  di.i.,niities  of  his  family.  To  assail  it 
must  draw  on  himself  the  hostility  of  his  kindred, 
the  indignation  ot  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  hor- 
ror and  odium  of  all  his  countrymen,  who  were 
worshippers  at  the  Caaba. 

Was  there  anything  brilliant  in  the  outset  of  his 
piophetic  career  to  repay  him  for  these  sacrifices, 
and  to  lure  liim  on  ?    On  the  contrary,  it  was  be- 


gun  in  (I  )ul)t  .md  secrecy      For  years  if  was  no» 

iittrhded  by  any  material  success.  In  proportion 
as  iie  niadi!  known  his  doctrines  and  proclaimed 
his  revelaiions,  tli>'y  subjected  him  to  ridicule, 
scorn,  oblo(|uy,  and  rm.illy  to  an  iineterate  jierse- 
cuiion  ;  which  ruiin  I  the  fortunes  ot  himself  and 
his  friends  ;  compelU-d  some  ol  his  laniily  and  fol- 
lowers to  take  rettige  in  ;i  loreign  land  ;  obliged 
him  to  hide  from  sight  in  his  ii.itiv*'  city,  and 
finally  drove  him  forth  a  lugitiic  to  seek  an  un- 
cer'.un  home  elsewhere.  \\  liy  should  he  persist 
for  >e;irs  in  ;i  course  of  imposture  which  was  thus 
prostrating  all  his  worlilly  fortunes,  at  a  time  of 
lite  wlieii  it  w.'is  too  late  to  build  them  up  anew  ? 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  worldly  motives,  we 
.'ire  compelled  to  seek  some  other  explanation  of 
his  conduct  in  this  stage  ot  his  most  enigmatical 
history  ;  and  this  we  have  <nilea\()re(l  to  set  forth 
in  the  early  part  ot  this  work;  wliere  we  have 
shown  his  I'ntnusiastic  and  visionary  spirit  grad- 
ually wrought  up  bysolitude,  tasting,  prayer,  and 
mecfitation,  and  iirit.'ited  by  liodily  disease  into  a 
st.ite  of  temjiorary  delirium,  in  which  he  l.incieshe 
receives  a  revel.iiion  from  heaven,  and  is  declared 
a  prophet  ot  the  Most  High.  Wecaniiot  but  think 
there  was  self-dece|)tion  in  this  instance  ;  and  that 
he  believed  in  the  reality  t)f  the  dr(  am  or  vision  ; 
especially  alter  liis  doubts  had  I'eeii  combated  by 
the  zealous  and  conhding  Cadijah,  and  the  learned 
.ind  cr.ifty  Waraka. 

Once  persuaded  of  liis  divine  mission  to  go  forth 
and  pnach  the  f.iilh,  all  subse(|ueni  lireams  and 
impulses  might  be  construed  to  the  s.ime  ])Ur- 
port  ;  all  might  be  considered  intimations  ol  the 
divine  will,  imparted  in  their  several  ways  to  him 
as  a  projihet.  We  lind  him  repeatedly  subject  to 
trances  ,iiid  ecstasies  in  times  ot  peculi.iragitation 
and  excitiMiient,  when  he  may  ha\c  fancied  him- 
self again  in  commiinic.itioii  with  the  Ileity,  and 
these  were  almost  always  lollowed  by  rc\elations. 

1  he  general  tenor  ot  his  conduct  up  to  the  lin-e 
of  his  tliglit  from  Mecca,  is  that  ot  .in  enthusiast 
acting  under  a  species  ot  nuntal  delusion  ;  deeply 
imbued  with  a  con.iction  of  his  being  a  dixine 
agent  for  religious  retorni  ;  and  thetr  is  some- 
thing striking  and  sublime  in  the  luminous  jiath 
which  his  enthusiastic  sjiiril  struck  out  lor  itself 
through  the  hew  ildering  nia/e  of  ad\erse  faitlis 
and  wild  traditions  ;  the  pure  ,-iiid  spiritual  wor- 
ship ot  the  one  true  Ciod,  which  he  souglit  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  blind  idolatry  of  his  childhood. 

All  the  jiarts  ol  the  Koran  suiijiosed  to  have 
lieen  promulgated  by  him  at  this  time,  incohe- 
rently,as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  and  marred 
as  their  pristine  beauty  must  be  in  ))assing  through 
various  hands,  are  of  a  pure  and  elev.ited  char- 
acter, and  breathe  jioetical  it  not  religious  inspir- 
ation. They  show  that  he  had  drunk  deep  ot  th.e 
living  waters  of  Christianity,  and  if  he  had  failed 
to  imbibe  them  in  their  crystal  purity,  it  might  be 
iiecause  he  had  to  drink  from  broken  cisterns,  antl 
streams  troubled  and  perverted  by  those  who 
should  have  been  their  guardians.  The  faith  he 
had  hitherto  inculcated  was  purer  than  th.at  held 
forth  by  some  of  the  ])seiido  Christians  of  Arabia, 
and  his  life,  so  far,  had  been  regulated  according 
to  its  tenets. 

Such  is  our  view  of  Mahomet  and  his  conduct 
during  the  early  part  of  his  career,  while  he  was  a 
persecuted  an(l  ruined  man  in  Mecca.  A  signal 
change,  however,  took  place,  as  we  have  shown  in 
the  foregoing  chapters,  after  his  flight  to  Medina, 
when,  in  place  of  the  mere  shelter  and  protection 
which  he  sought,  he  I'liids  himself  revered  as  a 
prophet,  implicitly  obeyed  as  a  chief,  and  at  the 
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head  of  a  powerful,  growing,  and  warlike  host  of 
votaries.  From  this  time  worldly  passions  and 
worldly  schemes  too  often  give  the  impulse  to 
his  actions,  instead  of  that  visionary  enthusiasm 
which,  even  it  mistaken,  threw  a  glow  of  piety  on 
his  earlier  deeds.  The  old  doctrines  of  forbear- 
ance, long-suffering,  and  resignation,  are  sudden- 
ly dashed  aside  ;  he  becomes  vindictive  toward 
those  who  have  hitherto  oppressed  him,  and  am- 
bitious of  extended  rule.  His  doctrines,  precepts, 
and  conduct  become  marked  by  contradictions, 
and  his  whole  course  is  irregular  and  unsteady. 
His  revelations,  henceforth,  are  so  often  opportune 
and  fitted  to  particular  emergencies,  that  we  are 
led  to  doubt  his  sincerity,  and  that  he  is  any 
longer  under  the  same  delusion  concerning  them. 
Still,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  we  have  shown, 
that  the  records  of  these  revelations  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  depended  upon.  What  he  may  have 
uttered  as  from  his  own  will  may  have  been  re- 
ported as  if  given  as  the  will  of  God.  Often,  too, 
as  we  have  already  suggested,  he  may  have  con- 
sidered his  own  impulses  as  divine  intimations  ; 
and  that,  being  an  agent  ordained  to  propagate 
the  faith,  all  impulses  and  conceptions  toward  that 
end  might  be  part  of  a  continued  and  divine  in- 
spiration. 

If  we  are  far  from  considering  Mahomet  the 
gross  and  impious  impostor  that  some  have  repre- 
sented him,  so  also  are  we  indisposed  to  give  hiin 
credit  for  vast  forecast,  and  for  that  deeply  con- 
certed scheme  of  universal  conquest  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  him.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
man  of  great  genius  and  a  suggestive  imagination, 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  he  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  creature  of  impulse  and  excitement,  and  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances.  His  schemes 
grew  out  of  his  fortunes,  and  not  his  fortunes  out 
of  his  schemes.  He  was  forty  years  of  age  before 
he  first  broached  his  doctrines.  He  suffered  year 
after  year  to  steal  away  before  he  promulgated 
them  out  of  his  own  family.  When  he  fled  from 
Mecca  thirteen  years  had  elapsed  from  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  mission,  and  from  being  a 
wealthy  merchant  he  had  sunk  to  be  a  ruined  fu- 
gitive. When  he  reached  Medina  he  had  no  idea 
of  the  worldly  power  that  awaited  him  ;  his  only 
thought  was  to  build  a  humble  mosque  where  he 
might  preach  ;  and  his  only  hope  that  he  might 
be  suffered  to  preach  with  impunity.  When 
power  suddenly  broke  upon  him  he  used  it  for  a 
time  in  petty  forays  and  local  feuds.  His  military 
plans  ex])anded  with  his  resources,  but  were  by 
no  means  masterly,  and  were  sometimes  unsuc- 
cessful. They  were  not  struck  out  with  boldness, 
nor  executed  with  decision  ;  but  were  often 
changed  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  warlike 
men  about  him,  and  sometimes  at  the  suggestion 
of  interior  minds,  who  occasionally  led  him 
wrong.  Had  he,  indeed,  conceived  from  the  out- 
set the  idea  of  binding  up  the  scattered  and  con- 
flicting tribes  of  Arabia  into  one  nation  by  a 
brotherhood  of  faith,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  a  scheme  of  external  conquest,  he  would  have 
been  one  of  the  first  of  military  ])rojectors  ;  but 
the  idea  of  extended  conquest  seems  to  have  been 
an  after-thought,  produced  by  success.  The 
moment  he  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  sword, 
and  gave  the  predatory  Arabs  a  taste  of  foreign 
plunder,  that  moment  he  was  launched  in  a  ca- 
reer of  conquest,  which  carried  him  forward  with 
its  own  irresistible  impetus.  The  fanatic  zeal  with 
which  he  had  insnired  his  followers  did  more  for 
his  success  than  his  military  science  ;  their  belief 
in  his  doctrine  of  predestination  produced  vic- 


tories which  no  military  calculation  could  havean< 
ticipated.  In  his  dubious  outset,  as  a  prophet,  ha 
hacl  been  encouraged  by  the  crafty  counsels  of  his 
scriptural  oracle  Waraka  ;  in  his  career  as  a  con- 
cjueror  he  had  Omar,  Khaled,  and  other  fiery  spir- 
its by  his  side  to  urge  him  on,  and  to  aid  him  in 
managing  the  tremendous  power  which  he  had 
evoked  into  action.  Even  with  all  their  aid,  he 
had  occasionally  to  avail  himself  of  his  supernat- 
ural machinery  as  a  prophet,  and  in  so  doing  may 
have  reconciled  himself  to  the  fraud  by  consider- 
ing the  pious  end  to  be  obtained. 

His  military  triumphs  awakened  no  pride  nor 
vainglory,  as  they  Would  have  done  had  they  been 
effected  for  selfish  purposes.  In  the  time  of  his 
greatest  power,  he  maintained  the  same  simplic- 
ity of  manners  and  appearance  as  in  the  days  of  his 
adversity.  So  far  from  affecting  regal  state,  he 
was  displeased  if,  on  entering  a  room,  any  un- 
usual testimonial  of  respect  were  shown  him.  If 
he  aimed  at  universal  dominion,  it  was  the  domin- 
ion of  the  faith  :  as  to  the  temporal  rule  which 
grew  up  in  his  hands,  as  he  used  it  without  osten- 
tation, so  he  took  no  step  to  perpetuate  it  in  his 
family. 

The  ricljps  which  poured  in  upon  him  from  trib- 
ute and  the  spoils  of  war,  were  expended  in  pro- 
moting the  victories  of  the  faith,  and  in  relieving 
the  poor  among  its  votaries  ;  insomuch  that  his 
treasury  was  often  drained  of  its  last  coin.  Omar 
Ibn  Al  Hareth  declares  that  Mahomet,  at  his 
death,  did  not  leave  a  golden  dinar  nor  a  silver 
dirhem,  a  slave  nor  a  slave  girl,  nor  anything  but 
his  gray  mule  Daldal,  his  arms,  and  the  ground 
which  he  bestowed  upon  his  wives,  his  children, 
and  the  poor.  "  Allan,"  says  an  Arabian  writer, 
"  offered  him  the  keys  of  all  the  treasures  of  the 
earth  ;  but  he  refused  to  accept  them." 

It  is  this  perfect  abnegation  of  self,  connected 
with  this  apparently  heartfelt  piity,  running 
throughout  the  various  phases  ot  his  fortune, 
which  perplex  one  in  forming  a  just  estimate  ot 
Mahomet's  character.  However  he  betrayed  the 
alloy  of  earth  after  he  had  worldly  power  at  his 
command,  the  early  aspirations  of  his  spirit 
continually  returned  and  bore  him  above  all 
earthly  things.  Prayer,  that  vital  duty  of  Islam- 
ism,  and  that  infallible  purifier  ot  the  soul,  was 
his  constant  practice.  "Trust  in  (lod,"  was 
his  comfort  and  support  in  times  of  trial  and 
despondency.  On  tne  clemency  of  God,  we  are 
tolcl,  he  reposed  all  his  hopes  of  supernal  happi- 
ness. Ayesha  relates  that  on  one  occasion  she 
inquired  of  him,  "Oh  prophet,  do  none  enter 
paradise  but  through  God's  mercy  ?"  "  None — 
none — none  !"  replied  he,  with  earnest  and  em- 
phatic repetition.  "  But  you,  oh  prophet,  will 
no\.you  enter  excepting  through  his  compassion?" 
Then  Mahomet  put  his  hand  upon  his  head,  and 
replied  three  times,  with  great  solemnity,  "  Neither 
shall  I  enter  paradise  unless  God  cover  me  with 
his  mercy  !" 

When  he  hung  over  the  death-bed  of  his  infant 
son  Ibrahim,  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  was 
exhibited  in  his  conduct  under  this  keenest  of 
afflictions  ;  and  the  hope  of  soon  rejoining  his  child 
in  paradise  was  his  consolation.  When  he  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave,  he  invoked  his  spirit,  in 
the  awful  examination  of  the  tomb,  to  hold  fast  to 
the  foundations  of  the  faith,  the  unity  of  God,  and 
his  own  mission  ak  a  prophet.  Even  in  his  own 
dying  hour,  when  there  could  be  no  longer  a 
worldly  motive  for  deceit,  he  still  breathed  the 
same  religious  devotion,  and  the  same  belief  in 
his  apostolic  mission.     The  last  words  that  trem- 
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bled  on  his  lips  ejaculated  a  trust  of  soon  entering 
into  blissful  companionship  with  the  prophets 
who  had  gone  before  him. 

It  is  dirticult  to  reconcile  such  ardent,  persevering 

f)iety,  with  an  incessant  system  of  blasphemous 
mposture  ;  nor  such  pure  and  elevated  and  be- 
*ign.int  precepts  as  are  contained  in  the  Koran, 
v:th  a  mind  haunted  by  ignoble  passions,  and  de- 
nted to  the  gravelling  interests  of  mere  mortality  ; 


and  we  find  no  other  satisfactory  mode  of  solving 
the  enigma  of  his  character  and  conduct,  than  by 
supposing  that  the  ray  of  mental  hallucination 
which  Hashed  upon  his  enthusiastic  spirit  during 
his  religious  ecstasies  in  the  midnight  cavern  of 
Mount  Hara,  continued  more  or  less  to  bewilder 
him  with  a  species  of  monomania  to  the  end  of  his 
career,  and  that  he  died  in  the  delusive  belief  of 
his  mission  as  a  prophet. 


APPENDIX. 


OF  THE  ISLAM  FAITH. 


In  an  early  chapter  of  this  work  we  have  given 
such  particulars  of  the  faith  inculcated  by  Ma- 
homet as  we  deemed  important  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  succeeding  narrative  :  We  now,  though 
at  the  expense  of  some  repetition,  subjoin  a  more 
complete  summary,  accompanied  by  a  few  obser- 
vations. 

The  religion  of  Islam,  as  we  observed  on  the 
before-mentioned  occasion,  is  divided  into  two 
parts  :  Faith  and  Practice  :— and  first  of  Faith. 
This  is  distributed  under  six  different  heads,  or 
articles,  viz.:  ist,  faith  in  God  ;  2(1,  in  his  angels  ; 
3d,  in  his  Scriptures  or  Koran  ;  4th,  in  his 
prophets  ;  Sth,  in  the  resurrection  and  final  judg- 
ment ;  6th,  in  predestination.  Of  these  we  will 
briefly  treat  in  the  order  we  have  enumerated 
them. 

Faith  in  God. — Mahomet  inculcated  the  belief 
that  there  is,  was,  and  ever  will  be,  one  only  God, 
the  creator  of  all  things  ;  who  is  single,  immuta- 
ble, omniscient,  omnipotent,  all  mercilul,  and 
eternal.  The  unity  of  God  was  specifically  and 
strongly  urged,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Trinity 
of  the  Christi.ins.  It  was  designated,  in  the  pro- 
fession of  faith,  by  raising  one  finger,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  La  illaha  il  Allah  !"  There  is  no 
God  but  God— to  which  was  added,  "  Mohamed 
Resoul  Allah  I*'     Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God. 

Faith  in  Angels. — The  beautiful  doctrine  of 
angels,  or  ministering  spirits,  which  w.ts  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  universal  of  oriental  creeds, 
is  interwoven  throughout  the  Islam  system.  They 
are  represented  as  ethereal  beings,  created  from 
fire,  the  purest  of  elements,  perfect  in  form  and 
radiant  in  beauty,  but  without  sex  ;  free  from  all 
gross  or  sensual  passion,  and  all  the  appetites  and 
infirmities  of  trail  humanity  ;  and  existing  in  per- 
petual and  unfading  youth.  They  are  various  in 
their  degrees  and  duties,  and  in  their  favor  with 
the  Deity.  Some  worship  around  the  celestial 
throne  ;  others  perpetually  hymn  the  praises  of 
Allah  ;  some  are  winged  messengers  to  execute 
his  orders,  and  others  intercrtle  for  the  children 
of  men. 

The  most  distinguished  of  this  heavenly  host 
are  four  archangels.  Gabriel,  the  angel  of  reve- 
lations, who  writes  down  the  divine  decrees ; 
Michael,  the  champion,  who  fights  the  battles  of 
the  faith  ;  AzraVl,  the  angel  of  death  ;  and  Israfil, 
who  holds  the  awful  commission  to  sound  the 
trumpet  on  the  day  of  resurrection.  There  was 
another  angel  named  Azazil,  the  same  as  Lucifer, 
once  the  most  glorious  of  the  celestial  band  ;  but 
he  became  proud  and  rebellious.  When  God  com- 
manded his  angels  to  worship  Adam,  Azazil  re- 
fused, saying,  "  Why  should  I,  whom  thou  hast 
created  of  tire,  bow  down  to  one  whom  thou  hast 
tormed  ol  clav  .'"      For  this  offence  he  was  ac- 


cursed and  cast  forth  from  paradise,  and  his  name 
changed  to  Eblis,  which  signifies  desjjair.  In  re- 
venge of  his  abasement,  he  works  all  kinds  of  mis- 
chief against  the  children  of  men,  and  inspires 
them  with  disobedience  and  impiety. 

Among  the  angels  of  inferior  rank  is  a  class 
called  Moakkibat ;  two  of  whom  keep  watch  upon 
each  mortal,  one  on  the  right  hand,  the  other  on 
the  left,  taking  note  of  every  word  and  action.  At 
the  close  of  each  day  they  ny  up  to  heaven  with  a 
written  report,  and  are  replaced  by  two  similar 
angels  on  the  following  day.  According  to  Ma- 
hometan tradition,  every  good  action  is  recorded 
ten  times  by  the  angel  on  the  right ;  and  if  the 
mortal  commit  a  sin,  the  same  benevolent  spirit 
says  to  the  angel  on  the  left,  "  Forbear  for  seven 
hours  to  record  it ;  peradventure  he  may  repent 
and  pray  and  obtain  forgiveness." 

Besides  the  angelic  orders  Mahomet  inculcates 
a  belief  in  spiritual  beings  called  Gins  or  Genii, 
who,  though  likewise  created  of  fire,  jiartake  ol 
the  appetites  ajid  frailties  of  the  children  of  the 
dust,  and  like  them  are  ultimately  lialile  to  death. 
By  beings  of  this  nature,  which  haunt  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  desert,  Mahomet,  as  we  have  shown, 
professed  to  have  been  visited  after  his  evening 
orisons  in  the  solitary  valley  of  Al  Naklah. 

When  the  angel  Azazil  rebelled  and  fell  and  be- 
came Satan  or  Eblis,  he  still  maintained  sov- 
ereignty over  these  inferior  spirts  ;  who  are  di- 
vided by  Orientalists  into  Uives  and  Peri  :  the 
former  ferocious  and  gigantic  ;  the  latter  delicate 
and  gentle,  subsisting  on  perfumes.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Peri  were  all  of  the  female  sex, 
though  on  this  pomt  there  rests  obscurity.  From 
these  imaginary  beings  it  is  supposed  the  Euro- 
pean fairies  are  derived. 

Besides  these  ther^  are  other  demi-spirits  called 
Tacwins  or  Fates,  being  winged  females  of 
beautiful  forms,  who  utter  oracles  and  defend 
mortals  from  the  assaults  and  machinations  of  evil 
demons. 

There  is  vagueness  and  uncertainty  about  all 
the  attributes  given  by  Mahomet  to  these  half- 
celestial  beings  ;  his  ideas  on  the  subject  having 
been  acquired  from  various  sources.  His  whole 
system  of  intermediate  spirits  has  a  strong  though 
indistinct  infusion  of  the  creeds  and  su])erstitions 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  Magians,  and  the  Pagans  or 
Sabeans. 

T/ie  third  article  of  faith  is  a  belief  in  the  Ko- 
ran, as  a  book  of  divine  revelation.  According 
to  the  Moslem  creed  a  book  was  treasured  up  in 
the  seventh  heaven,  and  had  existed  there  from 
all  eternity,  in  which  were  written  down  all  the 
decrees  of  God  and  all  events,  past,  present,  or  to 
come.  Transcripts  from  these  tablets  of  the  di- 
vine will  were  brought  down  to  the  lowest  heaven 
by  the  angel  Gapbriel,  and  by  him  revealed  to  Ma- 
homet from  time  to  time,  in  portions  adapted  to 
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some  event  or  emergency.  Being  the  direct 
words  of  God,  they  were  all  spoken  in  the  first 
pferson. 

Of  the  way  in  which  these  revelations  were  ta- 
ken down  or  treasured  up  by  secretaries  and  dis- 
ciples, and  gathered  together  by  Abu  Beker  after 
the  death  of  Mahomet,  we  have  made  sufficient 
mention.  The  compilation,  for  such  in  fact  it  is, 
forms  tiie  Moslem  code  of  civil  and  penal  as  well 
as  religious  law,  and  is  treated  with  the  utmost 
reverence  by  all  true  believers.  A  zealous  pride 
is  shown  in  liaving  copies  of  it  splendidly  bound 
and  ornamented.  An  inscription  on  the  cover 
forbids  any  one  to  touch  it  who  is  unclean,  and  it 
is  considered  irreverent,  in  reading  it,  to  hold  it 
below  the  girdle.  Moslems  swear  by  it,  and  take 
omens  from  its  pages,  by  opening  it  and  reading 
the  first  text  that  meets  the  eye.  With  all  its  er- 
rors and  discrepancies,  it  we  consider  it  mainly 
as  the  work  of  one  man,  and  that  an  unlettered 
man,  it  remains  a  stupendous  monument  of  sol- 
itary legislation. 

Besides  the  Koran  or  written  law,  a  number  of 
precepts  and  apologues  which  casually  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Mahomet  were  collected  after  his  death 
from  ear-witnesses,  and  transcribed  into  a  book 
called  the  Sonna  or  Oral  Law.  This  is  held 
equally  sacred  with  the  Koran  by  a  sect  of  Mahom- 
etans thence  called  Sonnites  ;  others  reject  it  as 
apocryphal;  these  last  are  termed  Schiites.  Hos- 
tilities and  persecutions  have  occasionally  taken 
place  between  these  sects  almost  as  virulent  as 
those  which,  between  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
have  disgraced  Christianity.  The  Sonnites  are 
distinguished  by  white,  the  Schiites  by  red  tur- 
bans ;  hence  the  latter  have  received  from  their 
antagonists  the  appellation  of  Kussilbachi,  or  Red 
Heads. 

It  is  remarkable  that  circumcision,  which  is  in- 
variably practised  by  the  Mahometans,  and  forms 
a  distinguishing  rite  of  their  faith,  to  which  all 
proselytes  must  conform,  is  neither  mentioned  in 
the  Koran  nor  the  Sonna.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  general  usage  in  Arabia,  tacitly  adopted  from 
the  Jews,  .ind  is  even  said  to  have  t)een  prevalent 
throughout  the  East  before  the  time  of  Moses. 

It  is  said  that  the  Koran  forbids  the  making  like- 
nesses of  any  living  thing,  which  has  prei'ented 
the  introduction  of  portrait-painting  among  Ma- 
hometans. The  i)assage  of  the  Koran,  however, 
which  is  thought  to  contain  the  prohibition,  seems 
merely  an  echo  of  the  second  commandment,  held 
sacred  by  Jews  and  Christians,  not  to  form  images 
or  pictures  for  worship.  One  of  Mahomet's  stand- 
arcls  was  a  black  eagle.  Among  the  most  distin- 
guished Moslem  ornaments  of  the  Alhambra  at 
Granada  is  a  fountain  supported  by  lions  carved 
of  stone,  and  some  Moslem  monarchs  have  had 
their  effigies  stamped  on  their  coins. 

Another  and  an  important  mistake  with  regard 
to  the  system  of  Mahomet  is  the  idea  that  it  de- 
nies souls  to  the  female  sex,  and  excludes  them 
from  paradise.  This  error  arises  from  his  omit- 
ting to  mention  their  enjoyments  in  a  future  state, 
while  he  details  those  of  his  own  sex  with  the  mi- 
nuteness of  a  voluptuary.  The  beatification  of 
virtuous  females  is  alluded  to  in  the  s6th  Sura  of 
the  Koran,  and  also  in  other  places,  although 
from  the  vagueness  of  the  language  a  cursory 
reader  might  suppose  the  Houris  of  paradise  to 
be  intended. 

TAe  fourth  article  of  faith  relates  to  the 
PROPHETS.  Their  number  amounts  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  but  only  six  are  supereminent,  as 
having  brought  new  laws  and  dispensations  upon 


earth,  each  abrogating  those  previously  received 
wherever  they  varied  or  were  contradictory. 
These  six  distinguished  prophets  were  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet. 

The  fifth  article  of  Islam  faith  is  on  the  rks- 
URRECTiON  and  the  kinal  judgment.  On  this 
awful  subject  Mahomet  blended  some  of  the 
Christian  belief  with  certain  notions  current 
among  the  Arabian  Jews.  One  of  the  latter  is  the 
fearful  tribunal  of  the  .Sepulchre.  When  Azraii, 
the  angel  of  death,  has  performed  his  oflice,  antl 
the  corpse  has  been  consigned  to  the  tomb,  two 
black  angels,  Munkar  and  Nakeer,  of  dismal  and 
appalling  aspect,  present  themselves  as  inquisi- 
tors ;  during  whose  scrutiny  the  soul  is  reunited 
to  the  body.  The  defunct,  being  commanded  to 
sit  up,  is  interrogated  as  to  the  two  great  points 
of  faith,  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  divine  mission 
of  Mahomet,  and  likewise  as  to  the  deeds  ilone  by 
him  during  life  ;  and  his  replies  are  recorded  in 
books  against  the  day  of  judgment.  Should  they 
be  satisfactory,  his  soul  is  gently  drawn  forth 
from  his  lips,  and  his  body  left  to  its  repose  ; 
should  they  be  otherwise,  he  is  beaten  about  the 
brows  with  iron  clubs,  and  his  soul  wrenched  forth 
with  racking  tortures.  For  the  convenience  of 
this^  awful  inquisition,  the  Mahometans  generally 
deposit  their  dead  in  hollow  or  vaulted  sepul- 
chres ;  merely  wrapped  in  funeral  clothes,  but 
not  placed  in  coffins.. 

The  space  of  time  between  death  and  resurrec- 
tion is  called  Berzak,  or  the  Interval.  During 
this  period  the  body  rests  in  the  grave,  but  the 
soul  has  a  foretaste,  in  dreams  or  visions,  of  its 
future  doom. 

The  souls  of  prophets  are  admitted  at  once  into 
the  full  fruition  of  paradise.  Those  of  martyrs, 
including  all  who  die  in  battle,  enter  into  the 
bodies  or  crops  of  green  birds,  who  feed  on  the 
fruits  and  drink  of  the  streams  of  paradise.  Those 
of  the  great  mass  of  true  believers  are  variously 
disposed  of,  but,  according  to  the  most  received 
opinion,  they  hover,  in  a  state  of  seraphic  tran- 
quillity, near  the  tombs.  Hence  the  Moslem 
usage  of  visiting  the  graves  of  their  departed 
friends  and  relatives,  in  the  idea  that  their  souls 
are  the  gratified  witnesses  of  these  testimonials  of 
affection.  . 

Many  Moslems  believe  that  the  souls  of  the 
truly  faithful  assume  the  forms  of  snow-white 
binls,  and  nestle  beneath  the  throne  of  Allah  ;  a 
belief  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  superstition 
of  the  Hebrews,  that  the  souls  of  the  just  will  have 
a  place  in  heaven  under  the  throne  of  glory. 

With  regard  to  the  souls  of  infidels,  the  most 
orthodox  opinion  is  that  they  will  be  repulsed  by 
angels  both  from  heaven  and  earth,  and  cast  into 
the  cavernous  bowels  of  the  earth,  there  to  await 
in  tribulation  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  day  of  resurrection  will  be  preceded 
by  signs  and  portents  in  heaven  and  earth.  A 
total  eclipse  of  the  moon  ;  a  change  in  the  course 
of  the  sun,  rising  in  the  west  instead  of  the  east  ; 
wars  and  tumults  ;  a  universal  decay  of  faith  ;  the 
advent  of  Antichrist ;  the  issuing  forth  of  (jOg  and 
Magog  to  desolate  the  world  ;  a  great  smoke,  cov- 
ering the  whole  earth — these  and  many  more 
prodigies  and  omens  affrighting  and  harassing 
the  souls  of  men,  and  producing  a  wretchedness 
of  spirit  and  a  weariness  of  life  ;  insomuch  that 
a  man  passing  by  a  grave  shall  envy  the  quiet 
dead,  and  say,  "  Would  to  God  I  were  innhy 
place  !" 

The  last  dread  signal  of  the  awful  day  will  be 
the  blast  of  a  trumpet  by  the  archangel  Israfil.  At 
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the  sound  thereof  the  earth  will  tremble  ;  castles 
and  towers  will  be  shaken  to  the  ground,  and 
mountains  levelled  with  the  jjlains.  The  face  of 
heaven  will  be  darkened  ;  the  firmament  will  melt 
away,  and  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars  will  tall 
into  the  sea.  The  ocean  will  be  either  dried  up, 
or  will  boil  and  roll  in  fiery  billows. 

At  the  sound  of  that  dreadful  trump  a  panic  will 
fall  on  the  human  race  ;  men  will  lly  from  their 
brothers,  their  parents,  and  their  wives  ;  and 
mothers,  m  frantic  terror,  abandon  the  infant  at 
the  breast.  The  savaee  beasts  of  the  forests  and 
the  tame  animals  of  the  pasture  will  iorget  their 
fierceness  and  their  antipathies,  and  herd  together 
in  affright. 

The  second  blast  of  the  trumpet  is  the  blast  of 
extermination.  At  that  sound,  all  creatures  in 
heaven  anil  on  earth  and  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  angels  and  genii  and  men  and  animals,  all 
will  die  ;  excepting  the  chosen  few  especially  re- 
served bv  Allah.  The  last  to  die  will  be  Azrail, 
the  angel  of  death  ! 

Forty  days,  or,  according  to  explanations,  forty 
years  of  continued  rain  will  follow  this  blast  of  ex- 
termination ;  then  will  be  sounded  for  the  third 
time  tiie  trumpet  of  the  archangel  Israfil  ;  it  is  the 
call  to  judgment  !  At  the  sound  of  this  blast  the 
whole  space  between  heaven  and  earth  will  be 
filled  with  the  souls  of  the  dead  flying  in  quest  of 
their  respective  bodies.  Then  the  earth  will 
open  ;  and  there  will  be  a  rattling  of  dry  bones, 
and  a  gathering  together  of  scattered  limbs  ;  the 
very  hairs  will  congregate  together,  and  the  whole 
botly  be  reunited,  and  the  soul  will  re-enter  it,  and 
the  dead  will  rise  from  mutilation,  perfect  in  every 
part,  and  naked  as  when  born.  The  intklels  will 
grovel  with  their  faces  on  the  earth,  but  the  faith- 
ful will  walk  erect  ;  as  to  the  truly  pious,  they  will 
be  borne  aloft  on  winged  camels,  white  as  milk, 
with  saddles  of  fine  gold. 

Every  human  being  will  then  be  put  upon  his  trial 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  employed  his 
faculties,  and  the  good  and  evil  actions  of  his  life. 
A  mighty  balance  will  be  noised  by  the  angel 
Gabriel  ;  in  one  of  the  scales,  termed  Light,  will 
be  placed  his  good  actions  ;  in  the  other,  termed 
Darkness,  his  evil  deeds.  An  atom  or  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed  will  suffice  to  turn  this  balance  ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  sentence  will  depend  on  the 
preponderance  of  either  scale.  At  that  moment 
retribution  will  be  exacted  for  every  wrong  and  in- 
jury. He  who  has  wronged  a  fellow-mortal  will 
have  to  repay  him  with  a  portion  of  his  own  good 
deeds,  or,  if  he  have  none  to  boast  of,  will  have 
to  take  upon  himself  a  proportionate  weight  of 
the  other's  sins. 

The  trial  of  the  balance  will  be  succeeded  by 
the  ordeal  of  the  bridge.  The  whole  assembled 
multitude  will  have  to  follow  Mahomet  across  the 
bridge  Al  Ser4t,  as  fine  as  the  edge  of  a  scimetar, 
which  crosses  the  gulf  of  Jehennam  or  Hell.  Infi- 
dels and  sinful  Moslems  will  grope  along  it  dark- 
ling and  fall  into  the  abyss  ;  but  the  iaitnlul,  aid- 
ed by  a  beaming  light,  will  cross  with  the  swift- 
ness of  birds  and  enter  the  realms  of  paradise. 
The  idea  of  this  bridge,  and  of  the  dreary  realms 
of  Jehennam,  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
partly  from  the  Jews,  but  chiefly  from  the  Magi- 
ans. 

Jehennam  is  a  region  fraught  with  all  kinds 
of  horrors.  The  very  trees  have  writiiing  serpents 
for  branches,  bearing  for  fruit  the  heads  of  de- 
mons. We  forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  particulars 
of  this  dismal  abode,  which  are  given  with  pain- 
tul  and  often  disgusting  minuteness.     It  is  de- 


scribed .is  consisting  of  seven  st.iges,  one  below 
the  other,  and  varjing  in  the  nature  and  intensity 
of  torment.  The  first  stage  is  allotted  to  Atheists, 
who  deny  creator  and  creation,  and  believe  the 
world  to  be  eternal.  The  second  for  Manicheans 
and  others  that  admit  two  divine  principles  ;  and 
for  the  Arabian  idolaters  of  the  era  of  Mahomet. 
Tne  third  is  for  the  Brahmins  of  India  ;  the  fourth 
for  the  Jews  ;  the  filth  for  Christians  ;  the  sixth 
for  the  Magians  orGhebersof  Persia  ;  the  seventh 
for  hypocrites,  who  profess  without  believing  in 
religion. 

The  fierce. angel  Thabeck,  that  is  to  say,  the 
executioner,  presides  over  this  region  of  terror. 

We  must  observe  that  the  general  nature  of  Je- 
hennam, and  the  distribution  of  its  punishments, 
have  given  rise  to  various  commentaries  and  ex- 
positions among  the  Moslem  doctors.  It  is  main- 
tained by  some,  and  it  is  a  popular  doctrine,  that 
none  of  the  believers  in  Allah  and  his  prophets 
will  be  condemned  to  eternal  punishment.  Their 
sins  will  be  expiated  by  proportionate  periods  of 
suffering,  varying  from  nine  hundred  to  nine 
thousand  years. 

Some  of  the  most  humane  among  the  Doctors 
contend  against  eternity  of  punishment  to  any 
class  of  sinners,  saying  that,  as  God  is  all  merci- 
ful, even  infidels  will  eventually  be  pardoned. 
Those  who  have  an  intercessor,  as  the  Christians 
have  in  Jesus  Christ,  will  be  first  redeemed.  The 
liberality  of  these  worthy  commentators,  how- 
ever, does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  admit  them  into 
paradise  among  true  believers  ;  but  concludes 
that,  after  long  punishment,  they  will  be  relieved 
from  their  torments  by  annihilation. 

Between  Jehennam  and  paradise  is  AI  Araf  or 
the  Partition,  a  region  destitute  of  peace  or  pleas- 
ure, destined  for  the  reception  of  infants,  lunatics, 
idiots,  and  such  other  beings  as  have  done  neither 
good  nor  evil.  For  such  too,  whose  good  and 
evil  deeds  balance  each  other  ;  though  these  may 
be  admitted  to  paradise  through  the  intercession 
of  Mahomet,  on  performing  an  act  of  adoration, 
to  turn  the  scales  in  their  favor.  It  is  said  that 
the  tenants  of  this  region  can  converse  with  their 
neighbors  on  either  hand,  the  blessed  and  the 
condemned  ;  and  that  Al  Araf  appears  a  paradise 
to  those  in  hell  and  a  hell  to  those  in  paradise. 

Al  Janet,  or  the  Garden. — When  the  true 
believer  has  passed  through  all  his  trials,  and  ex- 
piated all  his  sins,  he  refreshes  himself  at  the 
Pool  of  the  Prophet.  This  is  a  lake  of  fragrant 
water,  a  month's  journey  in  circuit,  fed  by  the 
river  Al  Cauther,  which  flows  from  ])aradise.  The 
water  of  this  lake  is  sweet  as  honey,  cold  as  snow, 
and  clear  as  crystal  ;  he  who  once  tastes  of  it  will 
never  more  be  tormented  by  thirst ;  a  blessing 
dwelt  upon  with  peculiar  zest  by  Arabian  writers, 
accustomed  to  the  parching  thirst  of  tlie  desert. 

After  the  true  believer  has  drunk  of  this  water  of 
life,  the  gate  of  paradise  is  opened  to  him  by  the 
angel  Rushvan.  The  same  prolixity  and  minute- 
ness which  occur  in  the  description  of  Jehennam, 
are  lavished  on  the  delights  of  paradise,  until  the 
imagination  is  dazzled  and  confused  by  the  de- 
tails. The  soil  is  of  the  finest  wheaten  flour,  fra- 
grant with  perfumes,  and  strewed  with  pearls  and 
hyacinths  instead  of  sands  and  jiebbles. 

.'^ome  of  the  streams  are  of  crystal  purity,  run- 
ning between  green  banks  enamelled  with  flowers  ; 
others  are  of  milk,  of  wine  and  honey  ;  flowing 
over  beds  of  musk,  between  margins  of  camphire, 
covered  with  moss  and  saffron  !  The  air  is  sweeter 
than  the  spicy  gales  of  Sabea,  and  cooled  by 
sparkling-  fountains.      Here,   too,   is  Taba,   the 
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wonderful  tree  of  life,  so  large  that  a  fleet  horse 
would  need  a  hundred  years  to  cross  its  shade. 
The  boughs  are  laden  with  every  variety  of  de- 
licious fruit,  and  bend  to  the  hand  of  those  who 
seeiv  to  gather. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  blissful  garden  are 
clothed  in  raiment  sparkling  with  jewels  ;  they 
wear  crowns  of  golcl  enriched  with  pearls  and 
diamonds,  and  dwell  in  sumptuous  palaces  or 
silken  pavilions,  reclining  on  voluptuous  couches. 
Here  every  believer  will  have  hundreds  of  attend- 
ants, bearing  dishes  and  goblets  of  gold,  to  serve 
him  with  every  variety  of  exquisite  viand  and  bev- 
erage, lie  will  eat  without  satiety,  and  drink 
without  inebriation  ;  the  last  morsel  and  the  last 
drop  will  be  equally  relished  with  the  first ;  he 
will  feel  no  rei)letion,  and  need  no  evacuation. 

The  air  will  resound  with  the  melodious  voice 
of  Israfil,  and  the  songs  of  the  daughters  of  para- 
dise ;  the  very  rustling  of  the  trees  will  produce 
ravishing  harmony,  while  myriads  of  bells,  hang- 
ing among  their  branches,  will  be  put  in  dulcet 
motion  by  airs  from  the  throne  of  Allah. 

Above  all,  the  faithful  will  be  blessed  with 
female  society  to  the  full  extent  even  of  oriental 
imaginings.  Ik-sides  the  wives  he  had  on  earth, 
who  will  rejoin  him  in  all  their  pristine  charms, 
he  will  be  attended  by  the  HQr  al  Oyun,  or 
Houris,  so  calleil  from  their  large  black  eyes  ;  re- 
splendent beings,  free  from  every  human  defect 
or  frailty  ;  per|)etually  retaining  their  youth  and 
beauty,  and  renewing  their  virginity.  Seventy- 
two  of  these  are  allotted  to  ever)'  believer.  The 
intercourse  with  tPem  will  be  fruitful  or  not  ac- 
cording to  their  wish,  and  the  offspring  will  grow 
within  an  hour  to  the  same  stature  with  the  par- 
ents. 

That  the  true  believer  may  be  fully  competent 
to  the  enjoyments  of  this  blissful  region,  he 
will  rise  from  the  grave  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, at  the  age  of  thirty,  of  the  stature  of 
Adam,  which  was  thirty  cubits  ;  with  .all  his  fac- 
ulties improved  to  a  state  of  preternatural  perfec- 
tion with  the  abilities  of  a  hundred  men,  and  with 
desires  and  appetites  quickened  rather  than  sated 
by  enjoyrrjent. 

These  and  similar  delights  are  promised  to  the 
meanest  of  the  faithful  ;  there  are  gradations  of 
enjoyment,  however,  as  of  merit ;  but,  as  to  those 
prepared  for  the  most  deserving,  Mahomet  found 
the  powers  of  description  exhausted,  and  was  fain 
to  make  use  of  the  text  from  Scripture,  that  they 
should  be  such  things  "  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear 
hath  not  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive." 

The  expounders  of  the  Mahometan  law  differ 
in  their  opinions  as  to  the  whole  meaning  of  this 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments.  One  set 
understanding  everything  in  a  figurative,  the  other 
in  a  literal  sense.  The  former  insist  that  the 
prophet  spake  in  parable,  in  a  manner  suited 
to  the  coarse  perceptions  and  sensual  natures  of 
ihis  hearers  ;  and  maintain  that  the  joys  of  heaven 
will  be  mental  as  well  as  corporeal  ;  the  resurrec- 
tion being  of  both  soul  and  body.  The  soul  will 
revel  in  a  supernatural  development  and  employ- 
ment of  all  its  faculties  ;  in  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
arcana  of  nature  ;  the  full  revelation  of  every- 
thing past,  present,  and  to  come.  The  enjoy- 
ments of  the  body  will  be  equally  suited  to  its  va- 
rious senses,  and  perfected  to  a  supernatural  de- 
gree. 

The  same  expounders  regard  the  description  of 
Jehennam  as  equally  figurative  ;  the  torments  of 
the  soul  consisting  in  the  anguish  of  perpetual 


remorse  for  past  crimes,  and  deep  and  ever-in« 
creasing  despair  for  the  loss  of  heaven  ;  those  of 
the  body  in  excruciating  and  never-ending  pain. 

The  other  doctors,  who  construe  everything  in 
a  literal  sense,  are  considered  the  most  orthodox, 
and  their  sect  is  beyond  measure  the  most  numer- 
ous. Most  of  the  particulars  in  the  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  have  close  affinity  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  Magians  and  the  Jewish  Rabbins.  The 
Houri,  or  black-eyed  nymphs,  who  figure  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  Moslem's  paradise,  are  said  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Huram  Behest  of  the  Persian 
Magi,  and  Mahomet  is  accused  by  Christian  in- 
vestigators of  having  purloined  much  of  his  de- 
scription of  heaven  from  the  account  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  with  such  variation 
as  is  used  by  knavish  jewellers,  when  they  appro- 
priate stolen  jewels  to  their  own  use. 

T/te  sixth  anil  hist  article  of  the  Islam  faith  is 
Predestination,  and  on  this  Mahomet  evidently 
reposed  his  chief  dependence  for  the  success  of 
his  military  enterprises.  He  inculcated  that  every 
event  had  been  predetermined  by  God,  and  written 
down  in  the  eternal  tablet  previous  to  the  creation 
of  the  world.  That  the  destiny  of  every  individ- 
ual, and  the  hour  of  his  death,  were  irrevocably 
fixed,  and  could  neither  be  varied  nor  evaded  by 
any  effort  of  human  sagacity  or  foresight.  Under 
this  persuasion,  the  ^loslems  engaged  in  battle 
without  risk  ;  and,  as  death  in  battle  was  ecjuiva- 
lent  to  martyrdom,  and  entitled  them  to  an  imme- 
diate admission  into  paradise,  they  had  in  either 
alternative,  death  or  victory,  a  certainty  of  gain. 

This  doctrine,  according  to  which  men  by  their 
own  free  will  can  neither  avoid  sin  nor  avert  pun- 
ishment, is  considered  by  many  Mussulmen  as  de- 
rogatory to  the  justice  and  clemency  of  God  ;  and 
several  sects  have  sprung  up,  who  endeavor  to 
soften  and  explain  away  this  perplexing  (logma  ; 
but  the  number  of  these  doubters  is  small,  and  they 
are  not  considered  orthodox. 

The  doctrine  of  Predestination  was  one  of  those 
timely  revelations  to  Mahomet,  that  were  almost 
mir.aculous  from  their  seasonable  occurrence.  It 
took  place  immediately  after  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Ohod,  in  which  many  of  his  followers,  and 
among  them  his  uncle  Hamza,  were  slain.  Then 
it  was,  in  a  moment  of  gloom  and  despondency, 
when  his  followers  around  him  were  disheartened, 
that  he  promulgated  this  law,  telling  them  that 
every  man  must  die  at  the  appointed  hour, 
whether  in  bed  or  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  de- 
clared, moreover,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  had 
announced  to  him  the  reception  of  Hamza  into  the 
seventh  heaven,  with  the  title  of  Lion  of  God  and 
of  the  Pro])het.  He  added,  as  he  contemplated 
the  dead  bodies,  "  I  am  witness  for  tliese,  and  for 
all  who  have  been  slain  for  the  cause  of  GoA,  that 
they  shall  appear  in  glory  at  the  resurrection,  with 
their  wounds  brilliant  as  vermilion  and  odoriferous 
as  mi'sk." 

What  doctrine  could  have  been  devised  more 
calculated  to  hurry  forward,  in  a  wild  career  of 
conquest,  a  set  of  ignorant  and  predatory  soldiers, 
than  this  assurance  of  booty  if  they  survived,  and 
paradise  if  they  fell  ?*  It  rendered  almost  irresist- 
ible the  Moslem  arms  ;  but  it  likewise  contained 
the  poison  that  was  to  destroy  their  dominion. 
From  the  moment  the  successors  of  the  prophet 
ceased  to    be    aggressive   and    conquerors,    and 


vain. 


*  The  reader  may  recollect  that  a  belief  in  predesti- 
nation, or  destiny,  was  encouraged  by  Napoleon,  and 
had  much  influence  on  his  troops. 
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sheathed  the  sword  definitively,  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  l)egan  its  lianeful  worlc.  Enervated 
ny  peace,  and  the  sensuality  permitted  by  the  Ko- 
ran—which so  distinctly  separates  its  doctrines 
Irom  the  pure  and  self-denying  religion  of  the 
Messiah — the  Moslem  regarded  every  reverse  as 
preordained  by  Allah,  and  inevitable  ;  to  be  borne 
stoically,  since  human  exertion  and  foresight  were 
vain.  "  Help  thyself  and  God  will  help  thee," 
was  a  precept  never  in  force  with  the  followers  of 
Mahomet,  and  its  reverse  has  been  their  late.  The 
crescent  has  waned  before  the  cross,  and  exists  in 
Europe,  where  it  was  once  so  mighty,  only  liy  the 
suffrage,  or  rather  the  jealousy,  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian 

illustration,  trial  "  tney 
perish  with  the  sword. " 


powers,  probably  ere  long  to  furnish  another 
tration,  tnat  "  they  that  take  the  sword  shall 


RELIGIOUS   PRACTICE. 

The  articles  ot  religious  practice  are  fourfold  : 
Prayer,  including  ablution.  Alms,  Fasting,  Pil- 
grimage. 

Aui.UTloN  is  enjoined  as  preparative  to  prayer, 
purity  of  body  being  considered  emblematical  of 
purity  of  soul.  It  is  prescribed  in  the  Koran  with 
curious  precision.  The  face,  arms,  elbows,  feet, 
and  a  fourth  part  of  the  head,  to  oe  washed  once  ; 
the  hands,  mouth,  and  nostrils,  three  times  ;  the 
ears  to  be  moistened  with  the  residue  of  the 
water  used  for  the  head,  and  the  teeth  to  be  clean- 
ed with  a  brush.  The  ablution  to  commence  on 
the  right  an, I  t(  ninate  on  the  left  ;  in  washing 
the  hands  ami  leel  to  begin  with  the  fingers  and 
loes  ;  where  water  is  not  to  be  had,  fine  sand 
may  be  used. 

I^RAYEit  is  to  be  performed  five  times  every 
day,  viz.:  the  fiist  in  the  morning,  before  sunrise  ; 
the  second  at  noon  ;  the  third  in  the  afternoon, 
belore  sunset  ;  the  fourth  in  the  evening,  between 
sunset  and  dark  ;  the  fifth  between  twilight  and 
the  first  watch,  being  the  vesper  prayer.  A  sixth 
prayer  is  volunteered  by  many  between  the  first 
watch  of  the  night  and  the  dawn  of  day.  These 
prayers  are  but  repetitions  of  the  same  laudatory 
ejaculation,  "  Ciod  is  great!  Ciod  is  powerful! 
God  is  all  powerful  !"  and  are  counted  by  the  scru- 
pulous upon  a  string  of  beads.  They  may  be  per- 
formed at  the  mosque,  or  in  any  clean  place. 
During  prayer  the  eyes  are  turned  to  the  Kebla,  or 
point  of  the  heaven  in  the  direction  of  Mecca  ; 
which  is  indicated  in  every  mosque  by  a  niche 
called  Al  Melirab,  and  externally  by  the  position  of 
the  minarets  and  doors.  Even  the  postures  to  be 
observed  in  prayer  are  prescribed,  and  the  most 
solemn  act  ot  adoration  is  by  bowing  the  forehead 
to  the  ground.  Females  in  praying  are  not  to 
stretch  forth  their  arms,  but  to  fold  them  on  their 
bosoms.  They  are  not  to  make  as  profound  in- 
flections as  the  men.  They  are  lo  pray  in  a  low 
and  gentle  tone  of  voice.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  accompany  the  men  to  the  .nosque,  lest  the 
minds  of  the  worshippers  should  be  drawn  from 
their  devotions.  In  addressing  themselves  to 
God,  the  faithtul  are  enjoined  to  do  so  with  hu- 
mility ;  putting  aside  costly  ornaments  and  sump- 
tuous apparel. 

Many  of  the  Mahometan  observances  with  re- 
spect to  prayer  were  similar  to  those  previously 
maintained  by  the  Sabeans  ;  others  agreed  with 
the  ceremonials  prescribed  by  the  Jewish  Rab- 
bins. Such  were  the  postures,  inflections  and 
prostrations,  and  the  turning  of  the  face  toward 
the  Kebla,  which,  however,  with  the  Jews,  was  in 
the  direction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 


Prayer,  with  the  Moslem,  is  a  daily  exercise  • 
but  on  Friday  there  is  a  sermon  in  the  moscjue. 
This  day  was  generally  held  sacred  among  orien- 
tal nations  as  the  day  on  which  man  was  created. 
The  Sabean  idolaters  consecrated  it  to  Astarte  or 
Venus,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  planets  and 
brightest  of  the  stars.  Mahomet  adopted  it  as 
his  Sabbath,  partly  perhaps  from  early  habitude, 
but  chiefly  to  vary  from  the  Saturtlay  of  the  Jews 
and  Sunday  of  the  Christians. 

The  second  article  of  religious  practice  isChAU 
ITY,  or  the  giving  of  alms.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  alms,  viz.:  those  prescribed  by  law,  called 
Zacat,  like  tithes  in  the  Christian  church,  to  be 
made  in  specified  proportions,  whether  in  money, 
wares,  cattle,  corn,  or  fruit ;  and  voluntary  gilts 
termed  Sadakat,  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
giver.  Every  Moslem  is  enjoined,  in  one  way  or 
the  other,  to  dispense  a  tenth  of  his  revenue  in 
relief  of  the  indigent  and  distressed. 

The  third  article  of  practice  is  FASTING,  also 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Jews, 
In  each  year  for  thirty  days,  during  the  month 
Rhamadan,  the  true  believer  is  to  abstain  rigor- 
ously, from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
from  meat  and  drink,  baths,  perfumes,  the  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  and  all  other  gratifications 
and  delights  of  the  senses.  This  is  considered  a 
great  triumph  of  self-denial,  mortifying  and  subdu- 
ing the  several  appetites,  and  purifying  both  body 
and  soul.  Of  these  three  articles  of  practice  the 
Prince  Abdalasis  used  to  say,  "  Prayer  leads  us 
half  way  to  God  ;  fasting  conveys  us  to  his  thresh- 
old, but  alms  conduct  us  into  his  presence." 

Pilgrimage  is  \.\\q  fourth  gnutd /iractical  duty 
enjoined  upon  Moslems.  Every  true  believer  is 
bound  to  make  one  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  either  personally  or  by  proxy. 
In  the  latter  case  his  name  must  be  mentioned  in 
every  prayer  offered  up  by  his  substitute. 

Pilgrimage  is  incumbent  only  on  free  persons  of 
mature  age,  sound  intellect,  and  who  have  health 
and  wealth  enough  to  bear  the  fatigues  and  e.\- 
penses  of  the  journey.  The  pilgrim  betore  his  de- 
l)arture  from  home  arranges  all  his  affairs,  public 
and  domestic,  as  if  preparing  for  his  death. 

On  the  appointed  day,  which  is  either  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  or  Saturday,  as  being  propitious  for  the 
purpose,  he  assembles  his  wives,  children,  and 
all  his  household,  and  devoutly  commends  them 
and  all  his  concerns  to  the  care  of  God  during 
his  holy  enterprise.  Then  passing  one  end  of  his 
turban  beneath  his  chin  to  the  opposite  side  of  his 
head,  like  the  attire  of  a  nun,  and  grasping  a 
stout  staff  of  bitter  almonds,  he  takes  leave  of  Jiis 
household,  and  sallies  from  the  apartment,  ex- 
claiming, "  In  the  name  ot  God  I  undertake  this 
holy  work,  confiding  in  his  protection.  1  believe 
in  him,  and  place  in  his  hands  my  actions  and  my 
life." 

On  leaving  the  portal  he  turns  face  toward  the 
Kebla,  repeats  certain  passages  of  ihe  Koran,  and 
adds,  "  I  turn  my  face  to  the  Holy  Caaba,  the 
throne  of  God,  to  accomplish  the  pilgrimage  com- 
manded by  his  law,  and  which  shall  draw  me 
near  to  him." 

He  finally  puts  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  mounts 
into  the  saddle,  commends  himself  again  to  God, 
almighty,  all-wise,  all-merciful,  and  sets  forth  on 
his  pilgrimage.  The  time  of  departure  is  always 
calculated  so  as  to  insure  an  arrival  at  Mecca  at 
the  beginning  of  the  pilgrim  month  Dhu'l-hajji. 

Three  laws  are  to  be  observed  throughout  this 
pious  journey. 

I.  To  commence  no  quarrel. 
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2.  To  bear  meekly  all  harshness  and  reviling. 

3.  To  promote  peace  and  good-will  among  his 
companions  in  the  c.iravan. 

He  is,  moreover,  to  be  liberal  in  his  donations 
and  charities  throughout  his  pilgrim.ige. 

When  arrived  at  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mecca,  he  allows  his  hair  and  nails  to  grow,  strips 
himself  to  the  skin,  and  assumes  the  Ihram  or 
pilgrim  garb,  consistin;^  of  two  scarfs,  without 
Beams  or  decorations,  and  of  any  stuff  excepting 
Bilk.  One  of  these  is  folded  round  the  loins,  the 
other  tlirown  over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  leaving 
the  right  arm  free.  The  head  is  uncovered,  but 
the  aged  and  intirm  are  permitted  to  fold  some- 
thing round  it  in  consideration  of  alms  given  to 
the  ])oor.  Umbrellas  are  allowed  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun,  and  indigent  |)ilgrims  supply 
their  place  by  a  rag  on  the  enil  of  a  staff. 

The  instep  must  be  bare  ;  and  peculiar  sandals 
are  nrovideil  for  the  |)urpose,  or  a  piece  of  the  up- 
per leather  of  the  shoe  is  cut  out.  The  pilgrim, 
when  thus  attired,  is  termed  Al  Mohrem. 

The  Ihram  of  females  is  an  ample  cloak  and 
veil,  enveloping  the  whole  person,  so  that,  in 
strictness,  the  wrists,  the  ankles,  and  even  the 
jjes  should  be  concealed. 

When  once  assumed,  the  Ihram  must  be  worn 
intil  the  pilgrimage  is  completed,  however  unsuit- 
•d  it  may  be  to  the  season  or  the  weather.  While 
A'earing  it,  the  pilgrim  must  abstain  from  all  li- 
centiousness of  language  ;  all  sensual  intercourse  ; 
ill  quarrels  and  .-icts  of  violence  ;  he  must  not 
;ven  take  tlie  life  of  an  insect  that  infests  him  ; 
though  an  exception  is  made  in  regard  to  biting 
logs,  to  scorpions,  and  birds  of  prey. 

On  arriving  at  Mecca,  he  leaves  his  baggage  in 
fcome  shop,  and,  without  attention  to  any  worldly 
Concern,  repairs  straightway  to  the  Caaba,  con- 
d'Jcted  by  one  of  the  Metowefs  or  guides,  who  are 
always  at  hand  to  offer  their  services  to  pilgrims. 
Entering  the  mosque  fjy  the  Ikib  el  Salam,  or 
Gate  of  Salutation,  he  makes  four  prostrations, 
and  repeats  certain  prayers  as  he  passes  under 
the  arch.  Approaching  the  Caaba,  he  makes  four 
prostrations  opposite  the  Black  Stone,  which  he 
then  kisses  ;  or,  if  prevented  by  the  throng,  he 
touches  it  with  his  right  hand,  and  kisses  that. 
Departing  from  the  Black  Stone,  and  keejjing  the 
building  on  his  left  hand,  he  makes  the  seven  cir- 
c  its,  the  three  first  quickly,  the  latter  four  with 
slow  and  solemn  pace.  Certain  prayers  are  re- 
peated in  a  low  voice,  and  the  Black  Stone  kissed, 
or  touched,  at  the  end  of  every  circuit. 

The  Towat,  or  profession,  round  the  Caaba  was 
an  ancient  ceremony,  observed  long  before  the 
time  of  Mahomet,  and  performed  by  both  sexes 
entirely  naked.  Mahomet  prohibited  this  expos- 
ure, and  prescribed  the  Ihram,  or  pilgrim  dress. 
The  female  Hajji  walk  the  Towaf  generally  during 
the  night ;  though  occasionally  they  perform  it 
mingled  with  the  men  in  the  daytime.* 

The  seven  circuits  being  completed,  the  pilgrim 
presses  his  breast  against  the  wall  between  the 
Black  Stone  and  the  door  of  the  Caaba,  and  with 
outstretched  arms  prays  for  pardon  of  his  sins. 

He  then  repairs  to  the  Makam,  or  station  of 
Abraham,  makes  four  prostrations,  prays  for  the 
intermediation  of  the  Patriarch,  and  thence  to  the 
well  Zem  Zem,  and  drinks  as  much  of  the  water 
as  he  can  swallow. 

During  all  this  ceremonial  the  uninstructed 
Hajji  has  his  guide  or  Metowef  close  at  his  heels, 


*  Barckhardt's  Travels   in  Arabia,  viol,  i,  p, 
Lond.  edit.,  1829. 
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muttering  prayers  for  him  to  repeat.  He  Is  now 
conducted  out  of  the  mosque  by  the  gate  Bab  el 
Zata  to  a  slight  ascent  about  hfty  paces  distant, 
called  the  Hill  of  Zafa,  when,  after  uttering  a 
prayer  with  uplifted  hands,  he  commences  the 
holy  promenade,  called  the  Saa  or  Say.  This  lies 
through  a  straight  and  level  street,  called  Al 
Mesaa,  six  hundred  paces  in  length,  lined  with 
shops  like  a  baiiaar,  and  terminatmg  at  a  place 
called  Merowa.  The  walk  of  the  Say  is  in  com 
memoration  of  the  wandering  of  Hagar  over  the 
same  ground,  in  search  of  water  for  her  child  Ish- 
mael.  The  pilgrim,  therefore,  walks  at  times 
slowly,  with  an  inquisitive  air,  then  runs  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  and  again  walks  gravely,  stopping  at 
times  and  looking  anxiuusly  back. 

Having  repeated  the  walk  up  and  clown  this 
street  seven  times,  the  Hajji  enters  a  baber's  shop 
at  Merowa  ;  his  head  is  shaved,  his  nails  pareif, 
the  barber  muttering  prayers  and  the  pilgrim  re- 
peating them  all  the  time.  The  paring  and  shea»- 
mg  are  then  buried  in  consecrated  ground,  and 
the  most  essential  duties  of  the  pilgrimage  are  con- 
sidered as  fulfilled.* 

On  the  ninth  of  the  month  Al  Dhu'l-hajji,  the 
pilgrims  make  a  hurried  and  tumultuous  visit  to 
Mount  Arafat,  where  they  remain  until  sunset ; 
then  pass  the  night  in  prayer  at  an  Oratory,  called 
Mozdalifa,  and  before  sunrise  next  morning  re|)air 
to  the  valley  of  Mena,  where  they  throw  seven 
stones  at  each  of  three  pillars,  in  imitation  of 
Abraham,  and  some  say  also  of  Adam,  who  drove 
away  the  devil  from  this  spot  with  stones,  when 
disturbed  by  him  in  his  devotions. 

Such  are  the  main  ceremonies  which  form  this 
great  Moslem  rite  of  pilgrimage  ;  but,  before  con- 
cluding this  sketch  of  Islam  faith,  and  closing  this 
legendary  memoir  of  its  founder,  we  cannot  for- 
bear to  notice  one  of  his  innovations,  which  has 
entailed  perplexity  on  all  his  followers,  and  par- 
ticular inconvenience  on  pious  pilgrims. 

The  Arabian  year  consists  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  containing  alternately  thirty  and  twenty- 
nine  days,  and  making  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  in  the  whole,  so  that  eleven  days  were  lost  m 
every  solar  year.  To  make  up  the  deficiency,  a 
thirteenth  or  wandering  month  was  addecl  to 
every  third  year,  previous  to  the  era  of  Mahomet, 
to  the  same  effect  as  one  day  is  added  in  the 
Christian  calendar  to  every  leap-year.  Mai  omet, 
who  was  uneducated  and  ignorant  of  astronomy, 
retrenched  this  thirteenth  or  intercalary  month,  as 
contrary  to  the  divine  order  of  revolutions  of  the 
moon,  and  reformed  the  calendar  by  a  divine  reve- 
lation during  his  last  pilgrimage.  This  is  record- 
ed in  the  ninth  sura  or  chapter  of  the  Koran,  to 
the  following  effect : 

"  For  the  number  of  months  is  twelve,  as  was 
ordained  by  Allah,  and  recorded  on  the  eternal 
tablest  on  the  day  wherein  he  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth. 


*  The  greater  part  of  the  particulars  concerning 
Mecca  and  Medina,  and  their  respective  pilgrimages, 
are  gathered  from  the  writings  of  that  accurate  and  in- 
defatigable traveller,  Burckhardt,  who,  in  the  dis- 
guise uf  a  pilgrim,  visited  these  shrines,  and  com- 
plied with  all  the  forms  and  ceremonials.  His  works 
throw  great  light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  East,  and  piactice  of  the  Mahometan  faith. 

The  facts  related  by. Burckhardt  have  been  collated 
with  those  of  other  travellers  and  writers,  and  many 
particular;  have  been  interwoven  with  them  from  oihef 
sources. 

f  The  eternal  tables  or  tablet  was  of  white  pearl, 
extended  from  east  to  west  and  from  earth  to  heavei% 
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"  Transfer  not  a  sacred  month  unto  another 
month,  for  verily  it  is  an  innovation  of  the  inti- 
dels." 

The  number  ot  days  thus  lost  amount  in  33  years 
10  363.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  add  an 
intercalary  year  at  the  end  ol  each  thirty-third  year 
to  reduce  the  Mahometan  into  the  Christian  era. 

One  great  inconvenience  arising  from  this  reve- 
lation of  the  prophet  is,  that  the  Moslem  montiis 
do  not  indicate  the  season,  as  they  commence 
earlier  by  eleven  days  every  year.  Tliis  at  certain 
epochs  IS   a  sore  grievance  to  the  votaries  to 


Mecca,  as  the  great  pilgrim  month  Dhu'I-hajii, 
during  which  lliey  are  compelled  to  wear  the 
Ihram,  or  hall-naked  |)ilgrim  garb,  runii  liie  round 
of  the  seasons,  occurring  al  one  time  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  at  another  in  the  fervid  heal  of  summer. 
Thus  Mahomet,  though  accorcUng  to  legend- 
ary history  he  could  order  the  moon  from  ihe 
firmament  and  make  her  revolve  about  the  sacred 
house,  could  not  control  her  monthly  revolutions  ; 
and  found  that  the  science  of  numbers  is  supenoi 
even  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  sets  miracles  at 
defiance. 


PART    II. 


ind  fifty- 


PREFACE. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Moslem 
dommion  from  the  death  of  Mahomet,  in  a.ij. 
622,  to  the  inv.'ision  of  Spain,  in  A.u.  710.  In 
this  period,  which  did  not  occupv  fourscore  and 
ten  years,  and  passed  within  the  lifetime  of  many 
an  aged  Arab,  the  Moslems  extended  their  em- 
pir2  and  their  faith  over  the  wide  regions  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  subverting  the  empire  of  the  Khos- 
rus,  subjugating  great  territories  in  India,  estab- 
lishing a  splendid  seat  of  power  in  Syria,  dictat- 
ing to  tl»e  conquered  kingilom  of  the  Pharaohs, 
overrunning  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
scouring  the  Mediterranean  with  their  ships,  car- 
rying their  conquests  in  one  direction  to  the  very 
walls  of  Constantinople,  and  in  another  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  Mauritania  ;  in  a  word,  trampling 
down  all  the  old  dynasties  which  once  held 
haughty  and  magniticent  sway  in  the  East.  The 
whole  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the  triumph 
of  fanatic  enthusiasm  over  disciplined  valor,  at  a 
period  when  the  invention  of  firearms  had  not  re- 
duced war  to  a  matter  of  almost  arithmetical  cal- 
culation. There  is  also  an  air  of  wild  romance 
about  many  of  the  events  recorded  in  this  narrative, 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  Arabs,  and  their 
fondness  for  stratagems,  daring  exploits,  and  indi- 
vidual achievements  of  an  extravagant  nature. 
These  have  sometimes  been  sottened,  if  not  sup- 
pressed, by  cautious  historians  ;  but  the  author 
has  found  them  so  in  unison  with  the  people  and 
the  times,  and  with  a  career  of  conquest,  ot  itself 
out  ot  the  bounds  ot  common  probability,  that 
he  has  been  induced  to  leave  them  in  all  their 
graphic  force. 

Those  who  have  read  the  life  of  Mahomet  will 
find  in  the  following  pages  most  of  their  old  ac- 
quaintances again  engaged,  but  in  a  vastly  grand 
er  field  of  action  ;    leading  armies,  subjugatinj 
empires,   and    dictating    from  the    palaces    an 
thrones  ot  deposed  potentates. 

In  constructing  his  work,  which  is  merely  in- 
tended for  popular  use,  the  author  has  adopted  a 
form  somewhat  between  biography  and  chronicle, 
admitting  of  personal  anecdote,  and  a  greater  play 
of  familiar  traits  and  peculiarities  than  is  consid- 
ered adtnissible  in  the  stately  walk  of  history.  His 
ignorance  ot  the  oriental  languages  has  obliged 
him  to  take  his  materials  at  second  hand,  where 


he  could  have  wished  to  read  them  in  the  origi- 
nal ;  such,  for  instance,  has  been  the  case  with 
the  accounts  given  by  the  Arabian  writer,  Al 
W'lkidi,  of  the  conquest  of  Syria,  and  especially  of 
the  siege  of  Damascus,  which  retain  much  of  their 
dramatic  spirit  even  in  the  homely  ])ages  of  Ock- 
ley.  To  this  latter  writer  the  author  has  been 
much  indebted,  as  well  as  to  the  .-Xbbi?  de  Marig- 
ny's  History  of  the  Arabians,  and  to  D'llerbelot's 
Bibliotheque  Orientale.  In  tact,  his  pages  are  often 
a  mere  digest  of  facts  already  before  tiie  public, 
but  divested  of  cumbrous  diction  and  uninterest- 
ing details.  Some,  however,  are  furnished  from 
sources  recently  laid  open,  and  not  hitherto 
wrought  into  the  regular  web  of  history. 

In  Ills  account  of  the  Persian  conquest,  the 
author  has  been  much  benefited  by  the  perusal  o' 
the  Gemilldesaal  of  the  learned  Hainmer-l'mgstail. 
and  by  a  translation  of  the  Persian  historian  Taba 
ri,  recently  given  to  the  public  through  the  ])ages 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  l)y 
Mr.  John  P.  IJrown,  dragoman  of  the  United 
States  legation  at  Constantinople. 

In  the  account  of  the  Moslem  conciuests  along 
the  northern  coast  ot  Africa,  of  which  so  little  is 
known,  he  has  gleaned  many  of  his  tacts  from 
Conde's  Domination  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  and 
from  the  valuable  work  on  tiie  same  subject,  re- 
cently put  forth  under  the  sanction  of  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by 
his  estimable  friend  'Jon  Pasrual  de  Gayangos, 
formely  Professor  ot  '/abic  in  the  Atheuceum  of 
Madrid. 

The  author  might  cite  other  sources  whence  he 
has  derived  scattered  facts  ;  but  it  appears  to  him 
that  he  has  already  said  enough  on  this  iwint, 
about  a  work  written  more  through  inclination 
than  ambition  ;  and  which,  as  before  intimated, 
does  not  aspire  to  be  consulted  as  authority,  but 
merely  to  be  read  as  a  digest  of  current  knowl* 
edge,  adapted  to  popular  use. 

SUNNYSIDE,  1850. 


All  the  decrees  of  God  were  recorded  on  it,  and  all 
events  past,  present,  and  to  come,  to  all  eternity.  It 
was  guarded  by  angelt. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ELECTION  OF  ABU  BEKER,  FIRST  CALIPH,  HEGIRA 
II,  A.D.  632. 

The  death  of  Mahomet  left  his  religion  without 
a  head  and  his  people  without  a  sovereign  ;  there 
was  danger,  therefore,  of  the  newly  formed  empire 
falling  into  confusion.  All  Medina,  on  the  day  oi 
his  death,  was  in  a  kind  ot  tumult,  and  nothing 
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but  the  precaution  of  Osama  Ibn  Zeid  in  planting; 
the  staiidiircl  before  the  prophet's  door,  and  post- 
ing troops  in  various  parts,  prevent  popular  com- 
motions. The  (|uustion  was,  on  whom  to  devolve 
the   reins  of  government  ?      Four   names  stood 

firominent  as  having  claims  of  aftinity :  Abu 
Jeker,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali,  Abu  Beker  was 
the  father  of  Ayesha,  the  favorite  wife  of 
Mahnmet.  Omar  was  father  of  Hafsa,  another 
it  his  \vive3,  anil  the  one  to  whose  care  he  had 
coniklv  I  the  coffer  containing  the  revelations  of 
the  Koian.  Othman  had  married  successively 
two  of  Ills  daughters,  but  they  were  dead,  and  also 
their  progeny.  Alt  was  cousin  german  of 
Mahomet  and  husband  of  Fatima,  his  only 
daughter.  .Such  were  the  ties  of  relationship  to 
him  of  these  four  great  captains.  The  right  of 
succession,  in  order  of  consanguinity,  lay  with 
Ali  ;  and  his  virtues  and  services  eminently  en- 
titled him  to  it.  On  the  first  burst  of  his  generous 
zeal,  when  Islamism  was  a  derided  and  persecuted 
faith,  he  had  been  pronounced  by  Maliomet  his 
brother,  liis  vicegerent ;  he  had  ever  since  been 
devoted  to  him  in  word  and  deed,  and  had  hon- 
ored the  cause  by  his  magnanimity  as  signally  as 
he  had  vindicated  it  by  his  valor.  His  friends, 
contiding  in  the  justice  of  his  claims,  gathered 
round  him  in  the  dwelling  of  his  wife  Fatima,  to 
consult  about  means  of  putting  him  quietly  in  pos- 
session of  the  government. 

Other  interests,  however,  were  at  work,  operat- 
ing upon  the  public  mind.  Abu  IJeker  was  held 
up,  not  merely  as  connected  by  marriage  ties  with 
the  prophet,  but  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  zeal- 
ous of  his  disciples  ;  as  the  voucher  for  the  truth 
of  his  night  journey  ;  as  his  fellow-sufferer  in  per- 
secution ;  as  the  one  who  accompanied  him  m  his 
flight  from  Mecca  ;  as  his  companion  in  the  cave 
when  they  were  miraculously  saved  from  discov- 
ery ;  as  his  counsellor  and  co-operator  in  all  his 
plans  and  undt-rtakings  ;  as  the  one  in  fact  whom 
the  prophet  had  plainly  pointed  out  as  his  success- 
or, by  deputing  him  to  othciate  in  his  stead  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  during  his  last  illness.  His 
claims  were  strongly  urged  by  his  daughter  Aye- 
sha, who  had  great  inlhience  among  the  faithful  ; 
and  who  was  stimulated  not  so  much  by  zeal  for 
her  falhiM-,  as  by  hatred  of  Ali,  whom  she  had 
never  forgiven  for  having  inclined  his  ear  to  the 
charge  of  incontinence  against  her  in  the  celebrat- 
ed case  entitled  The  False  Accusation. 

Omar  also  had  a  powerful  party  among  the 
populace,  who  admired  him  for  his  lion-like  de- 
meanor, his  consummate  military  skill,  his 
straightforward  simplicity,  and  dauntless  courage. 
He  also  had  an  active  female  partisan  in  his 
daughter  Hafsa. 

While  therefore  Ali  and  his  friends  were  in  quiet 
^ounsel  in  the  house  of  Fatima,  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal Moslems  gathered  together  without  their 
knowledge,  to  settle  the  question  of  succession. 
The  two  most  important  personages  in  this  assem- 
blage were  Abu  Beker  and  Omar.  The  first 
measure  was  to  declare  the  supreme  power  not 
nereditarv  but  elective  ;  a  measure  which  at  once 
destroyecl  the  claims  of  Ali  on  the  score  of  con- 
sanguinity, and  left  the  matter  open  to  the  public 
choice.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  Koreishites  of  the  line  of  Abd  Schems  ;  who 
feared,  should  All's  claims  be  recognized,  that  the 
sovereign  power,  like  the  guardianship  of  the 
Caaba,  might  be  perpetuated  in  the  haughty  line 
of  Haschem.  Some,  however,  pretend  to  detect 
in  it  the  subtle  and  hostile  influence  of  Ayesha. 

A  dispute  now  arose  between  the  Mohadjerins 


or  refugees  from  Mecca  and  the  Ansarlans  oi 

Helpers  of  Medina,  as  to  the  claims  of  their  re- 
spective cities  in  nominating  a  luccessor  to 
Mahomet.  The  former  founded  the  claims  ot 
Mecca  on  its  being  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  first  in  which  his  doctrines  had  been 
divulged  ;  they  set  forward  their  own  claims  also 
as  his  townsmen,  his  relatives,  and  the  companions 
of  his  exile.  The  Ansarians,  on  the  other  hand, 
insisted  on  the  superior  claims  of  Medina,  as  hav 
ing  been  the  aslyum  of  the  jjrophet,  and  his  cho- 
sen residence  ;  and  on  their  own  claims  as  having 
supported  him  in  his  exile,  and  enabled  him  to 
withstand  and  overcome  his  jjersecutors. 

The  dispute  soon  grew  furious,  and  scimetars 
fl.ished  from  their  scabbards,  when  one  of  the  peo- 
l)le  ot  Medina  proposed  as  a  compromise  that 
each  party  should  furnish  a  ruler  and  the  govern- 
ment have  two  heads.  Omar  derided  the  propo- 
sition with  scorn.  "  Two  blades,"  s.iitl  he,  "  can- 
not go  into  one  sheath."  Abu  Ueker  also  remon- 
strated against  a  measure  calculated  to  weaken 
the  emjjire  in  its  very  infancy.  He  conjured  the 
Moslems  to  remain  under  one  head,  and  named 
Omar  and  Abu  Obeidah  as  persons  worthy  of  the 
ollice,  and  between  whom  they  should  choose. 
Abu  Obeidah  svas  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of 
Mahomet ;  he  had  accompanied  him  in  his  flight 
from  Mecca,  and  adhered  to  him  in  all  his  for^ 
tunes. 

The  counsel  of  Abu  Beker  calmed  for  a  time  the 
turbulence  of  the  assembly,  but  it  soon  revived 
with  redoubled  violence.  Upon  this  Omar  sud- 
denly  rose,  advanced  to  Abu  Beker,  and  hailed 
him  as  the  oldest,  best,  and  most  thoroughly-tried 
of  the  adherents  of  the  prophet,  .ind  the  one  mo^t 
worthy  to  succeed  him.  So  saying,  he  kissed  his 
hand  m  token  of  allegiance,  and  swore  to  obey 
him  as  his  sovereign. 

This  sacrifice  of  his  own  claims  in  favor  of  a 
rival  struck  the  assembly  with  surprise,  and 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  real  merits  of  Abu  Beker, 
'Ihey  beheld  in  him  the  faithful  conii)anion  of  the 
projjhet,  who  had  always  been  by  his  side.  They 
Knew  his  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  venerated 
his  gray  hairs.  It  appeared  but  reasonable  that 
the  man  whose  counsels  had  contributed  to  estab- 
lish the  government,  should  be  chosen  to  carry  it 
on.  The  example  of  Omar,  therefore,  was 
promptly  followed,  and  Abu  Beker  was  hailed  as 
chief. 

Omar  now  ascended  the  pulpit.  "  Henceforth," 
said  he,  "  if  any  one  shall  presume  to  take  upon 
himself  the  sovereign  power  without  the  public 
voice,  let  him  suffer  death  ;  as  well  as  ali  who 
may  nominate  or  uphold  him."  This  measure 
was  instantly  adopted,  and  thus  a  bar  was  put  to 
the  attempts  of  any  other  candidate. 

The  whole  policy  of  Omar  in  these  measures, 
which  at  first  sight  appears  magnanimous,  h.as 
been  cavilled  at  as  crafty  and  selfish.  Abu  Beker, 
It  is  observed,  was  well  stricken  in  years,  Ijeing 
about  the  same  age  with  the  prophet ;  it  was  not 
probable  he  would  long  survive.  Omar  trusted, 
therefore,  to  succeed  in  a  little  while  to  the  com- 
mand. His  last  measure  struck  at  once  at  the 
hopes  of  Ali,  his  most  formidable  competitor ; 
who,  shut  up  with  his  friends  in  the  dwelling  of 
Fatima,  knew  nothing  of  the  meeting  in  which  his 
pretensions  were  thus  demolished.  Craft,  how- 
ever, we  must  observe,  was  not  one  ot  Omar's 
characteristics,  and  was  totally  opposed  to  the 
prompt,  stern,  and  simple  course  of  nis  conduct  on 
all  occasions  ;  nor  did  he  ever  show  any  craving 
lust  for  power.    H*  seems  ever  to  have  been  a 
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zealot  in  the  cnu§e  of  Islam,  and  to  have  taken  no 
indirect  measures  to  promote  it. 

His  next  movement  was  indicative  of  his 
straightforward  cut- and  •  thrust  policy.  Abu 
l)el<cr,  wary  and  managing,  feared  there  light  lie 
some  outl)real<  on  the  part  ot  Ali  and  his  friends 
when  tliey  should  licar  of  the  election  which  h.ul 
tal<en  place,  lie  requested  Umar,  therefore,  to 
proceed  svith  an  armed  hand  to  the  mansion  of 
Fatima,  and  maintain  tranquillity  in  that  quarter. 
Omar  surrounded  the  house  with  his  followers; 
announced  to  Ali  the  election  of  Abu  Ik-ker,  and 
demanded  his  concurrence.  Ali  attempted  to  re- 
monstrate, alleging  his  own  claims  ;  but  Omar 
proclaimed  the  penalty  of  death  decreed  to  all 
who  should  attempt  to  usurp  the  sovereign  power 
in  defiance  of  public  will,  and  threatened  to  en- 
force it  by  setting  tire  to  the  house  and  consum- 
ing its  inmates. 

"  Oh  son  of  KhaltAb  !"  cried  Fatima  reproach- 
fully, "  thou  wilt  not  surely  commit  such  an  out- 
rage  I" 

"  Ay  will  I  in  very  truth  !"  replied  Omar, 
"  unless  ye  all  make  common  cause  with  the  peo- 
ple." 

The  friends  of  Ali  were  fain  to  yield,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Abu  Deker.  Ali, 
however,  held  himself  apart  in  proud  and  indig- 
nant reserve  until  the  death  of  Fatima,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  several  months.  He  then 
paid  tardy  homage  to  Abu  Heker,  but,  in  so  do- 
ing, upbraided  him  with  want  ot  openness  and 
good  faith  in  managing  the  election  without  his 
privity  ;  a  reproach  which  the  reader  will  prob- 
ably think  not  altogether  unmerited.  Abu  Ucker, 
however,  disavowed  all  intrigue,  and  declared  he 
had  accepted  the  sovereignty  merely  to  allay  the 
popular  commotion  ;  and  was  ready  to  lay  it  down 
whenever  a  more  worthy  candidate  could  be  found 
who  would  unite  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Ali  was  seemingly  pacified  by  this  e.\planation  ; 
but  he  spurned  it  in  his  heart,  and  retired  in  dis- 
gust into  the  interior  of  Arabia,  taking  with  him 
his  two  sons  flassan  and  Hosein,  the  only  de- 
scendants of  the  prophet.  From  these  have 
sprung  a  numerous  progeny,  who  to  this  day  are 
considered  noble,  and  wear  green  turbans  as  the 
outward  sign  of  their  illustrious  lineage. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


MODERATION  OF  ABU  BEKER— TRAITS  OF  HIS 
CHARACTER— REBELLION  OF  ARAB  TRIBES- 
DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OF  MALEC  IBN  NOWIRAH 
— HARSH  MEASURES  OF  KHALED  CONDEMNED 
BY  OMAR,  BUT  EXCUSED  BY  ABU  BEKER— 
KHAI.ED  DEFEATS  MOSEYL.MA  THE  FALSE  PRO- 
PH."\T — CO.MPILATION  OF  THE  KORAN. 

On  assuming  the  supreme  authority,  Abu  Beker 
refused  to  take  the  title  of  king  or  prince  ;  several 
of  the  Moslems  hailed  him  as  God's  vicar  on 
earth,  but  he  rejected  the  appellation  ;  he  was  not 
the  vicar  of  God,  he  said,  but  of  his  prophet, 
whose  plans  and  wishes  it  was  his  duty  to  carry 
out  and  fulfil.  "  In  so  doing,"  added  he,  "  I  will 
endeavor  to  avoid  all  prejudice  and  partiality. 
Obey  me  only  so  far  as  I  obey  God  and  the 
prophet.  If  I  go  beyond  these  bounds,  I  have  no 
authority  over  you.  If  I  err,  set  me  right ;  I  shall 
be  open  to  conviction." 

He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  the  mod- 


est title  of  Caliph,  that  is  to  say,  successor,  by 
which  the  Arab  sovereigns  have  ever  since  been 
designated.  They  have  not  all,  however,  imitated 
the  modesty  of  Abu  Heker,  in  cilliiig  llu-msilves 
successors  of  the  prophet  ;  but  lu.iiiy,  in  after 
times,  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  ol  Ciliphs 
and  Vicars  of  God,  and  his  Sli.idow  upon  ICarth. 
The  supreme  authority,  as  when  exercised  by 
Mahomet,  united  the  civil  and  religious  functions: 
the  Caliph  wai  sovereign  anil  poiuiff. 

It  may  be  well  to  oiiserve,  that  the  original 
name  of  the  newly  elected  Caliph  was  Abdallah 
Athek  Ibn  Abu  Kahafa.  He  was  also,  ns  we  have 
shown,  termed  Al  Seddek,  or  The  Testifier  to  the 
Truth ;  from  having  maintained  the  verity  of 
Mahomet's  nocturnju  journey  ;  but  he  is  always 
named  in  Moslem  histories,  Abu  Heker  ;  that  is  to 
say,  The  Father  of  the  Virgin  ;  his  daughter  Aye- 
sha  being  the  only  one  of  the  jjrophet's  wives  that 
came  a  virgin  to  his  arms,  the  others  having  pre- 
viously been  in  wedlock. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  Abu  Deker  was  ahout 
si.\ty-two  years  of  age  ;  tall,  and  well  formed, 
though  snare  ;  with  a  florid  complexion  and  thin 
beard,  wnich  would  have  been  gray,  but  that  he 
tinged  it  after  the  oriental  u^ge.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  judgment  and  discretion,  v  hose  wariness 
and  management  at  times  almost  amounted  to 
craft  ;  yet  his  purjwses  appear  to  have  been  hon- 
est and  unselfish  ;  directed  to  the  good  of  the 
cause,  not  to  his  own  benefit.  In  tlie  atlmints- 
tration  of  his  office  he  betrayed  nothing  of  sordid 
worldliness.  Indifferent  to  riches,  and  tu  all 
pomps,  luxuries,  and  sensual  indulgences,  he  ac 
ce|)ted  no  pay  for  his  services  but  a  mere  pittance, 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  Arab  estal)lishment  of  the 
simplest  kind,  in  which  all  his  retinue  consisted  ol 
a  camel  and  a  black  slave.  The  surplus  funds 
accruing  ta  his  treasury  he  dispensed  every  Fri- 
day ;  part  to  the  meritorious,  the  rest  to  the  poor  ; 
and  was  ever  ready,  from  his  own  private  means, 
to  help  the  distressed.  On  entering  office  he 
caused  his  daughter  Ayesha  to  take  a  strict  ac- 
count of  his  private  patrimony,  to  stand  as  a  rec- 
o>-d  against  him  should  he  enrich  himsell  while 
in  office. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  merits,  however,  his 
advent  to  power  was  attended  by  public  commo- 
tions. Many  of  the  Aral)ian  tribes  had  been  con- 
verted by  the  sword,  and  it  needed  the  combined 
terrors  of  a  conqueror  and  a  prophet  to  maintain 
them  in  allegiance  to  the  faith.  On  the  death  of 
Mahomet,  therefore,  they  spurneil  at  the  authority 
of  his  successor,  and  refused  to  pay  the  Zacat,  or 
religious  contributions  of  tribute,  tithes,  and  alms. 
The  signal  of  revolt  fiew  from  tribe  to  tribe,  until 
the  Islam  empire  suddenly  shrank  to  the  cities  of 
Mecca,  Medina,  and  Tayef. 

A  strong  body  of  the  rebels  even  took  the  field 
and  advanced  upon  Medina.  They  were  led  on 
by  a  powerful  and  popular  Sheikh  named  Malec 
Ibn  Nowirah.  He  was  a  man  of  high  birth  and 
great  valor,  an  excellent  horseman,  and  a  distin- 
guished poet ;  all  great  claims  on  Arab  admira- 
tion. To  these  may  be  added  the  enviable  for- 
tune of  having  for  wife  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  all  Arabia. 

Hearing  of  the  approach  of  this  warrior  poet 
and  his  army,  Abu  Beker  hr.stened  to  fortify  the 
city,  sending  the  women  and  children,  the  aged 
and  infirm  to  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  the  neigh- 
boring mountains. 

But  though  Mahomet  was  dead,  the  sword  of 
Islam  was  not  buried  with  him  ;  and  Khaled  Ibn 
Waled  now  stood  forward  to  sustain  the  fame  ac 
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quired  hy  former  arts  of  prowess.  He  was  sent 
out  aKiiinsl  the  rebels  at  tne  head  of  a  hasty  levy 
of  tuur  thciusiiut  tivf  hundred  men  and  eleven 
banners.  Tlie  wary  Abu  Ueker,  with  whom  dis- 
cretion kt'pt  an  e(|ual  pace  witli  valor,  had  a  liiyh 
oninion  of  the  character  and  talents  of  the  rebel 
cnict,  and  hoped,  notwithstandinu  his  detection, 
to  con(|uer  him  by  kindness.  Khaled  was  in- 
structed, therefore,  should  iMalec  fall  into  his 
power,  to  treat  him  with  great  respect ;  to  be 
(enicnt  m  the  vancpiished,  and  to  endeavor,  by 
gentle  means,  to  win  all  back  to  the  standard  of 
Islam. 

Kh.iled,  however,  was  a  downright  soldier,  who 
had  no  liking  for  gentle  means.  Having  over- 
come tlie  rebels  in  a  pitched  battle,  he  overran 
their  country,  giving  his  soldiery  permission  to 
seize  upon  the  Mocks  and  hi^rds  o["^the  vanquished, 
anil  make  slaves  ol  ilicir  children. 

Among  the  prisoners  brought  into  his  presence 
were  Malec  and  his  beautiful  wife.  The  beauty 
of  the  latter  daii/.led  the  eyes  even  of  the  rougn 
soldier,  but  probably  hardened  his  heart  against 
lier  husband. 

*'  Why,"  demanded  he  of  Malec,  "  do  you  refuse 
to  pay  the  Zacat  ?" 

"  Uecause  1  can  |)ray  to  God  without  paying 
these  exactions,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Prayer,  without  alms,  is  of  no  avail,"  said 
Khaled. 

"  Does  your  master  say  so  ?"  demanded  Malec 
haughtily. 

"  My  master  !"  echoed  Khaled,  "  and  is  he  not 
thy  master  likewise  ?  I5y  Allah,  I  have  a  mind  to 
strike  off  thy  head  ?" 

"  Are  these  also  the  orders  of  your  master  ?" 
rejoined  Malec  with  a  sneer. 

"  Ag.iin  !"  cried  Khaled,  in  a  fury ;  "  smite  off 
the  head  of  this  rebel." 

Mis  ciHicers  interfered,  for  all  respected  the  pris- 
oner ;  but  the  rage  of  Khaled  was  not  to  be  ap- 
peased. 

"  The  beauty  of  this  woman  kills  me,"  said 
Malec,  significantly,  pointing  to  his  wife. 

"  Nay  :"  cried  Khaled,  "  it  is  Allah  who  kills 
thee  because  of  tliine  apostasy." 

"  I  am  no  apostate,"  said  Malec  ;  "  I  profess  the 
true  faith — " 

It  was  too  late  ;  the  signal  of  death  had  already 
been  given.  Scarce  had  the  declaration  of  faith 
passed  the  lips  of  the  unfortunate  Malec,  when 
nis  head  fell  beneath  the  scimetar  of  Derar  Ibn 
al  Azvvar,  a  rough  soldier  after  Khaled's  own 
heart. 

This  summary  execution,  to  which  the  beauty 
of  a  woman  was  alleged  as  the  main  excitement, 
gave  deep  concern  to  Abu  Heker,  who  remarked, 
that  the  prophet  had  pardoned  even  Wacksa,  the 
Ethiop,  the  slayer  of^his  uncle  Hamza,  when  the 
culprit  made  profession  of  the  faith.  As  to  Omar, 
he  declared  that  Khaled,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Koran,  ought  to  be  stoned  to  death  for  adul- 
tery, or  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  Moslem. 
The  politic  Abu  lieker,  however,  observed  that 
Khaled  had  sinned  through  error  rather  than  in- 
tention. "Shall  I,"  added  he,  "sheathe  the 
sword  of  God  ?  The  sword  which  he  himself  has 
drawn  against  the  unbelieving  ?" 

So  far  from  sheathing  the  sword,  we  find  it 
shortly  afterward  employed  in  an  important  ser- 
vice. This  was  against  the  false  prophet  Moseil- 
ma,  who,  encouraged  by  the  impunity  with 
which,  during  the  illness  of  Mahomet,  he  had  been 
suffered  to  propagate  his  doctrines,  had  increased 
greatly  the  number  of  his  proselytes  and  adher- 


ents, nn<l  held  n  kind  ol  regn!  and  sacerdotal  iwny 
o/'-r  the  important  city  and  fertile  province  of 
'I'amama,  between  the  Ked  Sea  and  the  Gulf  ot 
Persia. 

There  is  quite  n  flavor  ol  romance  in  the  story 
of  this  impostor.  Among  those  dazzled  by  his 
celebrity  and  charmed  by  his  rhapsodical  effusions, 
was  Secljah,  wife  of  Abu  Cahdla,  a  poetess  ot  the 
tnbe  of  Tamim,  distinguished  among  the  Arabs 
for  her  personal  and  mental  charms.  She  came 
to  see  Mosellma  in  like  manner  as  the  thieen  of 
Sheba  came  to  witness  the  wisdom  ;inil  grandeur 
of  King  Solomon.  They  were  inspired  with  a 
mutual  passion  at  the  first  interview,  and  passed 
much  of  their  time  together  in  tender,  if  not  relig- 
ious intercourse.  Sedjah  became  a  con\ert  to  the 
faith  of  her  lover,  and  caught  from  hinf  the  imagi- 
n.iry  gift  of  prophecy.  He  appears  to  have 
caught,  in  exchange,  the  gift  of  poetry,  lor  certam 
amatory  effusions,  addressed  by  him  to  Ills  beauti- 
ful visitant,  are  still  preserved  Ity  an  Arabian  his- 
torian, and  breathe  all  the  warmth  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon. 

This  dream  of  poetry  and  prophecy  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  ap|)roach  of  Khaled  .it  tlie  head  of  a 
numerous  army.  Mosellm.i  sallied  forth  to  meet 
him  with  a  still  greater  force.  A  b.ittle  took  place 
at  Akreba,  not  far  from  the  capital  city  of  Yama- 
mii.  At  the  onset  the  rebels  had  a  transient  suc- 
cess, and  twelve  hundred  Moslems  bit  the  dust. 
Khaled,  however,  rallied  his  forces  ;  the  enemy 
were  overthrown,  and  ten  thousand  cut  to  pieces. 
Mosellma  fought  with  desperation,  but  fell  covered 
with  wounds.  It  is  said  his  death-blow  was  given 
by  Wacksa,  the  Ethiopian,  the  same  who  had 
killed  Hamza,  uncle  of  Mahomet,  in  the  battle  of 
Ohod,  and  that  he  used  the  self-same  snear. 
Wacksa,  since  his  pardon  by  Mahomet,  hatl  be- 
come a  zealous  Moslem. 

The  surviving  disciples  of  Moseilma  became 
promptly  converte<l  to  Islamism  under  the  pious 
out  heavy  hand  of  Khale<l,  whose  late  offence  in  the 
savage  execution  of  Malec  was  completely  atoned 
for  by  his  victory  over  the  false  prophet.  He  add- 
ed other  services  of  the  same  military  kind  in  this 
critical  juncture  of  public  affairs  ;  reinforcing  and 
co-operating  with  certain  commanders  who  had 
been  sent  in  different  directions  to  suppress  rebel- 
lions ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  prompt  and 
energetic  activity  that,  before  the  expir.ition  of  the 
first  year  of  the  Caliphat,  order  was  restored,  and 
the  empire  of  Islam  re-eatablished  in  Arabia. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  victory  of  Khaled  over 
Moseilma  that  Abu  Heker  undertook  to  gather  to- 
gether, from  written  and  oral  sources,  the  pre- 
cepts and  revelations  ot  the  Koran,  which  hitherto 
had  existed  partly  in  scattered  documents,  and 
partly  in  the  memories  of  the  disciples  and  com- 
panions ot  the  prophet.  He  was  greatly  urged  to 
this  undertaking  by  Omar,  that  ardent  zealot  for 
the  faith.  The  latter  had  observed  with  alarm  the 
number  of  veteran  companions  of  the  prophet  who 
had  fallen  in  the  l)attle  of  Akreba.  "  In  a  little 
while,"  said  he,  "all  the  living  testifiers  to  the 
faith,  who  bear  the  revelations  of  it  in  their  memo- 
ries, will  have  passed  away,  and  with  them  so 
many  records  of  the  doctrines  of  Islam."  He 
urged  Abu  Ileker,  therefore,  to  collect  from  the 
surviving  disciples  all  that  they  remembered  ;  and 
to  gather  together  from  all  quarters  whatever 
parts  of  the  Koran  existed  in  writing.  The  man- 
ner in  which  Abu  Heker  proceeded  to  execute  this 
pious  task  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  vol- 
ume ;  it  was  not,  however,  completed  until  under 
a  succeeding  Caliph 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CAMPAION  AOAINST  SYRIA— ARMY  SKNT  IfNnUR 
VK/KD  IIIN  Allt;  SOFIAN— SUCCKSSES— ANOTHKK 
ARMY  IJNIlKK  AMKU  III.N  AI,  AASS— BRII.I.IA.NT 
ACMIKVICMK.M'S  DV  KIIAI.KU   IN   IRAK. 

The  rebel  tribes  of  Arabia  being  once  more 
))rought  into  allegiance,  and  trancjuillity  estab- 
lished at  home,  Al)u  iieker  turned  his  thoughts  to 
execute  the  injunction  of  the  prophet,  to  propagate 
the  faith  throughout  tlie  world,  until  all  nations 
should  be  converted  to  Islamism,  by  persu.ksion  or 
the  sword.  The  moment  was  auspicious  lor  such 
a  gigantic  task.  The  long  and  ilesolating  wars 
between  the  I'ersian  and  llyzantine  emperors, 
though  now  at  an  end,  had  exhausted  those  once 
mighty  powers,  and  left  their  frontiers  open  to  ag- 
gression. In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  there- 
fore, Abu  Heker  prepared  to  carry  out  the  great 
enterprise  contemplated  by  Mahomet  in  his  uitter 
days  —the  coiitiuest  of  Syria. 

Under  this  general  name,  it  should  be  observed, 
were  comprehended  the  countries  lying  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterrane.m,  including 
Fiucnicia  and  Palestine.*  These  countries,  once 
forming  a  system  of  petty  states  and  kingdoms, 
each  with  its  own  government  and  monarch,  were 
now  merged  into  the  great  Byzantine  Hmoire,  and 
acknowledged  the  sway  of  the  emperor  fleraclius 
at  Constantinople. 

Syria  had  long  been  a  land  of  promise  to  the 
Arabs.  They  had  known  it  for  ages  by  the  inter- 
course of  the  caravans,  and  had  dr.iwn  from  it 
their  chief  supplies  of  corn.  It  was  a  land  of 
abundance,  fart  of  it  was  devoted  to  .igriculture 
and  husbandry,  covered  with  fields  of  grain,  with 
vineyards  ;ind  trees  producing  the  finest  fruits  ; 
with  pastures  well  stocked  with  flocks  and  herds. 
On  the  Arabian  borders  it  had  cities,  the  rich 
marts  of  internal  trade  ;  while  its  seaports,  though 
declined  from  the  ancient  splendor  and  pre-emi- 
nence ol  Tyre  and  Sidon,  still  were  the  stajjles  of 
an  opulent  and  widely  extended  commerce. 

In  the  twelltli  year  of  the  llegira,  the  following 
summons  was  sent  by  Abu  Heker  to  the  ciiiels  of 
Arabia  I'eirea  and  Arabia  Felix. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Most  Merciful  God  !  Ap- 
dallah  Athek  ll)ii  Abu  Kahafa  to  all  true  believ- 
ers, health,  happiness,  and  the  blessing  of  (lod. 
I'raise  be  to  (iod,  and  to  Mahomet  his  prophet  ! 
This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  intend  to  send  an  army 
ot  the  faithful  into  .Syria,  to  deliver  that  country 
from  the  infidels,  and  I  remind  you  that  to  fight 
for  the  true  f.iilh  is  to  obey  (»od  !' 

There  needed  no  further  inducement  to  bring  to 
his  standard  every  Arab  that  owned  a  horse  or  a 
camel,  or  could  wield  a  lance.  Everyday  brought 
some  Sheikh  to  Medina  at  the  head  of  the  fighting 
men  of  his  tribe,  and  belore  long  tiie  fields  round 
the  city  were  studded  with  encampments.  The 
command  ot  the  army  was  given  to  Yived  Ibn 
Abu  Sofian.  The  troops  soon  became  in\patient 
to  strike  their  sunburnt  tents  and  march.  "  Why 
do  we  loiter  ?"  cried  they  ;  "  all  our  fighting  men 
are  here  ;  there  are  non :;  more  to  come.  The 
plains  of  Medina  are  parched  and  bare,  there  is  no 
food  for  man  or  steed.  Give  us  the  word,  and  let 
us  march  lor  the  fruitful  land  of  .Syria." 

Abu  Beker  assented  to  their  wisnes.     From  the 


*  Syria,  in  its  widest  oriental  acceptation,  included 
likewise  Mesopotamia,  Chaldca  and  even  Assyria,  the 
whole  forming  what  in  Scriptural  geography  was  de- 
nominated Aram. 
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brow  of  a  hill  he  reviewed  tlie  army  on  the  point 
of  departure.  The  heart  of  the  Caliph  swelled 
with  pious  exultation  as  he  looked  down  upon  the 
stirring  multitude,  the  glittering  array  of  arms, 
the  s(|uadi°ons  of  horsemen,  the  lengthening  line 
ot  camels,  and  called  to  mind  the  scanty  handfut 
that  used  to  gather  round  the  standard  of  the 
prophet.  Scarce  ten  years  had  el.i|)sed  since  the 
latter  had  been  driven  a  fugitive  from  Mecca,  and 
now  a  mighty  host  assemlm-d  at  the  summons  of 
his  successor,  and  distant  empires  were  thre.iten- 
ed  by  the  sword  ot  Islam.  Filled  with  these 
thoughts,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  prayed  to  God 
to  make  these  troops  valiant  and  victoiious.  Then 
giving  the  word  to  march,  the  tents  were  struck, 
the  camels  laden,  and  in  a  little  while  the  army 
poured  in  a  long  continuous  train  over  hill  and 
valley. 

Abu  Iieker  accomnanied  them  on  loot  on  the 
first  day's  march.  'Ihe  leaders  would  have  dis- 
mounted and  yielded  him  their  steeds.  "  Nay," 
said  he,  "  riile  on.  You  are  in  the  service  of 
Allah.  As  lor  me,  I  shall  be  rewarded  for  every 
step  I  take  in  his  cause." 

tlis  parting  charge  to  Yezed,  the  commander  of 
the  army,  was  a  singular  mixture  of  severity  and 
me  rev. 

"  Treat  your  soKliers  with  kindness  and  consid- 
eration ;  be  just  in  all  your  dealings  with  them, 
and  consult  their  feelings  and  opinions.  Fight 
valiantly,  and  never  turn  your  back  upon  a  toe. 
When  victorious,  harm  not  the  aged,  and  i)rotect 
women  and  children.  Destroy  not  the  palm-tree 
nor  fruit-trees  ot  any  kind  ;  w.iste  not  the  cornfield 
with  fire  ;  nor  kill  any  cattle  excepting  for  food. 
Stand  faithfully  to  every  covenant  and  [jromise  ; 
res|)ect  all  religious  persons  who  live  in  hermit- 
ages, or  convents,  and  sp.tre  their  edifices.  Hut 
should  you  meet  with  a  class  of  unbelievers  of  a 
different  kind,  who  go  about  with  shaven  crowns, 
and  belong  to  the  synagogue  ot  Satan,  be  sure 
you  cleave  their  skulls  unless  they  embrace  the 
true  faith,  or  render  tribute." 

Having  received  this  summary  charge,  Yezed 
continued  his  march  toward  Syria,  and  the  pious 
Caliph  returned  to  Medina. 

The  i)rayers  which  the  latter  had  put  up  for  the 
success  of^  ihc  army  appeared  to  be  successful. 
Before  long  .i  great  cavalgada  of  horses,  mules, 
■ind  camels  laden  with  booty  |)ouretl  into  the  gates 
ot  Medina.  Ye/.eil  h.id  encountered,  on  tiie  con- 
fines of  Syria,  a  body  ot  troops  detached  by  the 
emperor  Heraclius  to  observe  him,  and  hul  de- 
feated them,  killing  the  general  and  twelve  hun- 
dred men.  He  had  been  ecjually  successful  in  vari- 
ous subsecpient  skirmishes.  All  the  booty  gained 
in  these  actions  had  been  sent  totheCaliph,  as  an 
offering  by  the  army  of  the  first  fruits  ot  the  har- 
vest ot  Syria. 

Abu  Beker  sent  tidings  of  this  success  to  Mecca 
and  the  surrounding  country,  calling  upon  all  true 
believers  to  press  lorward  in  the  career  of  victory, 
thus  prosperously  commenced.  Another  army 
was  soon  set  on  foot,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Seid  Ibn  Khaled.  This  ai)pointment, 
however,  not  being  satisfactory  to  Omar,  whose 
opinions  and  wishes  had  vast  weight  at  Medina, 
Ayesha  prevailed  on  her  father  to  invite  Seid  to 
resign,  and  to  appoint  in  his  place  Amru  Ibn  al 
Aass  ;  the  same  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  faith 
ridiculed  Mahomet  and  his  doctrines  in  satirical 
verses,  but  who,  since  his  conversion  to  Islamism, 
had  risen  to  eminence  in  its  service,  and  was  one 
of  its  most  valiant  and  eflTicient  champions. 

Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  Moslems  in  the  prose- 
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cution  of  this  holy  war,  that  Seid  Ihn  Khaled 
cheerfully  resigned  his  command  and  enlisted  un- 
der the  standard  which  he  had  lately  reared. 

At  the  departure  of  the  army,  Abu  Beker,  who 
was  excellent  at  counsel,  and  londof  bestowing  it, 
gave  Amru  a  code  of  conduct  for  his  government, 
admonishing  him  to  live  righteously,  as  a  dying 
man  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  accountable  for 
all  things  in  a  future  state.  That  he  should  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  private  concerns  of 
others,  and  should  forbid  his  men  all  religious 
disputes  about  events  and  doctrines  of  the  "  times 
of  ignorance  ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  times  antecedent 
to  Mahomet  ;  but  should  enforce  the  diligent 
reading  of  the  Koran,  which  contained  all  that 
was  necessary  for  them  to  know. 

As  there  would  now  be  large  bodies  of  troops  in 
Syra,  and  virious  able  commanders,  Abu  Beker 
in  maturing'  the  plan  of  his  campaign  assigned 
them  different  points  of  action.  Amru  was  to 
draw  toward  Palestine  ;  Abu  Obeidah  to  under- 
tf.ke  Emessa  ;  Seid  Ibn  Abu  Sofian,  Damascus  ; 
and  Serhil  Ibn  Hasan,  the  country  about  the  Jor- 
dan. They  were  all  to  act  as  much  as  possible  in 
concert,  and  to  aid  each  other  in  case  of  need. 
When  together  they  were  all  to  be  under  the  orders 
of  Abu  Obeidah,  to  whom  was  given  the  general 
command  in  Syria.  This  veteran  disciple  of 
the  prophet  stood  high,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  Abu  Beker,  having  been 
one  of  the  two  whom  he  had  named  as  worthy  of 
the  Caliphat.  He  was  now  about  fifty  years  of 
age  ;  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause,  yet  one  with 
whom  the  sword  of  faith  was  sheathed  in  meek- 
ness and  humanity  ;  perhaps  the  cautious  Abu 
Beker  thought  his  moderation  would  be  a  salutary 
check  to  the  headlong  valor  of  the  fanatical  sol- 
diers of  Islam. 

While  this  grand  campaign  was  put  in  opera- 
tion against  the  Roman  possessions  in  Syria,  a 
minor  force  was  sent  to  invade  Irak.  This  prov- 
ince, which  included  the  ancient  Chaldea  and 
the  Babylonia  of  Ptolemy,  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Susiana  or  Khurzestan  and  the  mountains 
of  Assyria  and  Medea,  on  the  north  by  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  west  and  south  by  the 
Deserts  of  Sham  or  Syria  and  by  a  part  of  Arabia 
Deserta.  It  was  a  region  tributary  to  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  so  far  a  part  of  his  dominions.  Tiie 
campaign  in  this  quarter  was  confided  to  Khaled, 
of  whose  prowess  Abu  Beker  had  an  exalted  opin- 
ion, and  who  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  a 
moderate  force  in  one  of  the  rebellious  provinces 
which  he  had  brought  into  subjection.  The 
Caliph's  letter  to  him  was  to  the  following  effect. 
"  Turn  thee  toward  Arabian  Irak  !  The  conquest 
of  Hira  and  Cufa  is  intrusted  to  thee.  After  the 
subjection  of  those  lands,  turn  thee  against  Aila 
and  subdue  it  with  God's  help  !" 

Hira  was  a  kingdom  to  the  west  of  Babylonia, 
on  the  verge  of  the  Syrian  Desert  ;  it  had  been 
founded  by  a  race  of  Arabs,  descendants  of  Kah- 
tan,  and  had  subsisted  upward  of  six  hundred 
years  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  time  it  had  been 
under  a  line  of  piinces  of  the  house  of  Mondar  ; 
who  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  kings  of 
Persia  and  acted  as  their  lieutenants  over  the 
Arabs  of  Irak. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  many 
Jacobite  Christians  had  been  driven  by  the  per- 
secutions and  disorders  of  the  Eastern  Church  to 
take  refuge  among  the  Arabs  of  Hira.  Their 
numbers  had  been  augmented  in  subsequent 
times  by  fugitives  from  various  quarters,  until, 
shortly  before  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  the  king  of 


Hira  and  all  his  subjects  had  embraced  Christian- 
ity. 

Much  was  said  of  the  splendor  of  the  capital, 
which  bore  the  same  name  with  the  kingdom. 
Here  were  two  palaces  of  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence, the  beauty  of  one  of  which,  if  Arabian 
legends  speak  true,  was  fatal  to  the  architect ;  for 
the  king,  fearing  that  he  might  build  one  still 
more  beautiful  tor  some  other  monarch,  had  him 
thrown  headlong  from  the  tower. 

Khaled  acted  with  his  usual  energy  and  suc- 
cess in  the  invasion  of  this  kingdom.  With  ten 
thousand  men  he  besieged  the  city  of  Hira  ; 
stormed  its  palaces  ;  slew  the  king  in  battle ; 
subdued  the  kmgdom  ;  imposed  mi  it  an  annual 
tribute  of  seventy  thousand  pieced  of  gold,  the 
first  tribute  ever  levied  by  Moslems  on  a  foreign 
land,  and  sent  the  same  with  the  son  of  the  de- 
ceased king  to  Medina. 

He  next  carried  his  triumphant  arms  against 
Aila,  defeated  Hormuz,  the  Persian  governor,  and 
sent  his  crown,  with  a  filth  part  of  the  booty,' 
to  the  Caliph.  The  crown  was  of  great  value, 
being  one  of  the  first  class  of  'hose  worn  by  the 
seven  vicegerents  of  the  Persian  "  King  of 
Kings."  Among  the  trophies  of  victory  sent  to 
Medina  was  an  elephant.  Three  other  Persian 
generals  and  governors  made  several  attempts, 
with  powerful  armies,  to  check  t\vi  victorious 
career  of  Khaled,  but  were  alike  defeated.  City 
alter  city  fell  into  his  hands  ;  nothing  seemed  ca- 
pable of  withstanding  his  arms.  Planting  his 
victorious  standard  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
he  wrote  to  the  Persian  monarcii,  calling  upon 
him  to  embrace  the  faith  or  pay  tribute.  "  If 
you  refuse  both,"  added  he,  "  1  will  come  upon 
you  with  a  host  who  love  death  as  much  as  you 
do  life." 

The  repeated  convoys  of  booty  sent  by  Khaled 
to  Medina  alter  his  several  victories,  the  sight  of 
ca|)tured  crowns  and  captured  princes,  and  of  the 
first  tribute  imposed  on  foreign  lands,  had  ex- 
cited tlie  public  exultation  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree. Abu  Beker  especially  took  pride  in  his 
achievements ;  considering  them  proofs  of  his 
own  sagacity  and  foresight  which  he  had  shown 
in  refusing  to  punish  him  with  death  when 
strongly  urged  to  do  so  by  Omar.  As  victory 
after  victory  was  announced,  and  train  alter  train 
laden  with  spoils  crowded  the  gates  of  Medina, 
he  joyed  to  see  his  anticipations  solar  outstripped 
by  the  deeds  of  this  headlong  warrior.  "  By  /Vl- 
lah,"  exclaimed  he,  in  a\i  ecstasy,  "  womankind 
is  too  weak  to  give  birth  to  another  Khaled." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

INCOMPETENCY  OF  AHU  OBEIDAH  TO  THE  GEN- 
ERAL CO.M.MAND  IN  SYRIA  —  KHALED  SENT 
TO  SUPERSEDE  HIM — PERIL  OK  THE  MOSLEM 
ARMY  BEFORE  P.OSRA — TIMELY  ARRIVAL  OF 
KHALED— HIS  EXPLOITS  DURING  THE  SIEGE — 
CAPTURE  OF   BOSRA. 

The  exultation  of  the  Caliph  over  the  triumphs 
in  Irak  was  checked  by  tidings  of  a  different  tone 
from  the  army  in  Syria.  Abu  Obeidah,  who  had 
the  general  command,  wanted  the  boldness  and 
enterprise  requisite  to  an  invading  general.  A 
partial  defeat  of  some  of  his  troops  discouraged 
nim,  and  he  heard  with  discjuiet  of  vast  hosts 
which  the  emperor  Heraclius  was  assemblina; 
to  overwhelm   him.     His  letters   to  the   Calipn 
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partook  of  the  anxiety  and  perplexity  of  his 
mind.  Abu  Belter,  whose  generally  sober  mind 
was  dazzled  at  the  time  by  the  daring  exploits  of 
Khaled.  was  annoyed  at  finding  that,  while  the 
latter  was  dashing  forward  in  a  brilliant  career 
ot  conquest  in  Irak,  Abu  Obeidah  was  merely 
standing  on  the  defensive  in  Syria.  In  the  vexa- 
tion of  the  moment  he  regretted  that  he  had 
intrusted  the  invasion  of  the  latter  country  to  one 
who  appeared  to  him  a  nerveless  man  ;  and  he 
forthwith  sent  missives  to  Khaled  ordering  him 
to  leave  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Irak  to  his 
subordinate  generals,  and  repair,  in  all  haste,  to 
aid  the  armies  in  Syria,  and  take  the  general  com- 
mand there.  Khaled  obeyed  the  oiders  with  his 
usual  promptness.  Leaving  his  army  under  the 
charge  of  Mosenna  Ibn  Haris,  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and  spurred 
over  the  Syrian  borders  to  join  the  Moslem  host, 
which  he  learned,  while  on  the  way,  was  drawing 
toward  the  Christian  city  of  Bosra. 

This  city,  the  reader  will  recollect,  was  the 
great  mart  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  annually  vis- 
ited by  the  caravans,  and  where  Mahomet,  when 
a  youth,  had  his  first  interview  with  Sergius,  the 
Nestorian  monk,  from  whom  he  was  said  to  have 
received  instructions  in  the  Christian  faith.  It 
was  a  place  usually  filled  with  merchandise,  and 
held  out  a  promise  of  great  booty  ;  but  it  was 
strongly  walled,  its  inhabitants  were  inured  to 
arms,  and  it  could  at  any  time  pour  forth  twelve 
thousand  horse.  Its  very  name,  in  the  Syrian 
tongue,  signified  a  tower  of  safety.  Against  this 
place  Abu  Obeidah  had  sent  Serjabil  Ibn  Hasa- 
nah,  a  veteran  secretary  of  Mahomet,  with  a  troop 
of  ten  thousand  horse.  On  his  approach,  Ro- 
manus,  the  governor  of  the  city,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strength  of  the  place  and  of  the  garrison, 
would  fain  have  \mk\  tribute,  for  he  was  dismayed 
by  the  accounts  he  had  received  of  the  fanatic 
zeal  and  irresistible  valor  of  the  Moslems,  but 
his  people  were  stout  of  heart,  and  insisted  on 
fighting. 

The  venerable  Serjabil,  as  he  drew  near  to  the 
city,  called  upon  Allah  to  grant  the  victory  prom- 
ised in  his  nafne  by  his  apostle  ;  and  to  establish 
the  truth  of  his  unity  by  confounding  its  opposers. 
His  prayers  ajiparently  were  of  no  avail.  Squad- 
ron alter  scpiadron  of  horsemen  wheeled  clown 
from  the  gates  of  Hosra,  attacked  the  Moslems  on 
every  side,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  made 
great  slaughter.  Overwhelmed  by  nuinliers,  Ser- 
jabil was  about  to  order  a  retreat,  when  a  great 
cloud  ot  dust  gave  notice  ot  another  army  at 
liand. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  on  both  sides, 
but  the  shout  of  Allah  Achbar  !  Allah  Achbar  ! 
resounded  through  the  Moslem  host,  as  the  eagle 
banner  ot  Khaled  was  descried  through  the  cloud. 
That  warrior  came  galloping  to  the  field,  at  the 
head  ot  his  troop  ot  horsemen,  all  covered  with 
dust.  Charging  the  foe  with  his  characteristic 
impetuosity,  he  drove  them  back  to  the  city,  and 
planted  his  standard  before  the  walls. 

The  battle  over,  Serjabil  would  have  embraced 
his  deliverer,  who  was  likewise  his  ancient  friend, 
hu:  Khaled  regarded  him  reproachfully.  "  What 
madness  possessed  thee,"  said  he,  "to  attack 
with  thy  handful  of  horsemen  a  fortress  girt  with 
stone  walls  and  thronged  with  soldiers  ?' 

"  1  acted,"  said  Serjabil,  "  not  for  myself,  but 
at  the  command  of  Abu  Obeidah." 

"  Abu  Obeidah,"  replied  Khaled,  bluntly,  "  is  a 
very  worthy  man,  but  he  knows  little  of  warfare." 

In  effect  the  army  of  Syria  soon  found  the  differ- 


ence between  the  commanders.  The  soldiers  of 
Khaled,  fatigued  with  a  hard  march,  and  harder 
combat,  snatched  a  hasty  repast,  and  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  ground,  were  soon  asleep. 
Khaled  alone  took  no  rest ;  but,  mounting  a  fresh 
horse,  prowled  all  night  round  the  city,  and  the 
camp,  tearing  some  new  irruption  from  the  foe. 

At  daybreak  he  roused  his  army  for  the  morning 
prayer.  Some  of  the  troops  i)erformed  their  ablu- 
tions with  water,  others  with  sand.  Khaled  put 
up  the  matin  prayer  ;  then  every  man  grasped  his 
weapon  and  sprang  to  horse,  for  the  gates  of 
Bosra  were  already  pouring  foilh  their  legions. 
The  eyes  of  Khaled  kindled  as  he  saw  them  pranc- 
ing down  into  the  plain  and  glittering  in  the  ris- 
ing sun.  "These  infidels,"  said  he,  "think  us 
weary  and  wayworn,  but  they  will  be  confounded. 
Forward  to  the  fight,  for  the  blessing  of  Allah  is 
with  us  !" 

As  the  armies  approached  each  other,  Romanus 
rode  in  advance  of  his  troops  and  defied  the  Mos- 
lem chief  to  single  combat.  Khaled  advanced  on 
the  instant.  Romanus,  however,  instead  of  level- 
ling his  lance,  entered  into  a  parley  in  an  under 
tone  of  voice.  He  dec'ared  that  he  was  a  Ma- 
hometan at  heart,  and  had  incurred  great  odium 
among  the  people  of  the  place,  by  endeavoring  to 
persuade  them  to  pay  tribute.  He  now  offered  to 
embrace  Isiamisin,  and  to  return  and  do  his  best 
to  yield  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems, 
on  condition  ol  security  for  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty. 

Khaled  readily  assented  to  the  condition,  but 
suggested  that  they  should  exchange  a  few  dry 
blows,  to  enable  Romanus  to  return  to  the  city  with 
a  better  grace,  and  prevent  a  suspicion  of  collusion. 
Romanus  agreed  to  the  proposal,  but  with  no 
great  relish,  for  he  was  an  arrant  craven.  He 
would  tain  have  made  a  mere  feint  and  Hourish 
of  weapons;  but  Khaled  had  a  heavy  hand  and  a 
kindling  spirit,  and  dealt  such  hearty  blows  that 
he  would  have  severed  the  other  in  twain,  or 
cloven  him  to  the  saddle,  had  he  struck  with  the 
edge  instead  of  the  flat  ot  the  sword. 

"Softly,  soltly,"  cried  Romanus.  "Is  this 
what  you  call  sham  fighting  ;  or  do  you  mean  to 
slay  me  ?" 

"  By  no  means, "_  replied  Khaled,  "  but  we 
must  lay  on  our  blows  a  little  roughly,  to  appear 
in  earnest." 

Romanus,  battered  and  bruised,  and  wounded 
in  several  places,  was  glad-  to  get  back  to  his 
army  with  his  lite.  He  now  extolled  the  prowess 
ot  Khaled,  and  advised  the  citizens  to  negotiate  a 
surrender  ;  but  they  upbraided  him  with  his  cow- 
ardice, stripped  him  of  his  command,  and  made 
him  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  ;  substituting  in 
his  place  the  general  who  had  come  to  them  with 
reinforcements  from  the  emperor  Heraclius. 

The  new  governor,  a-^  his  first  essay  in  com- 
mand, sallied  in  advanc  ot  the  army,  and  defied 
Khaled  to  combat.  Abda'lrahman,  son  of  ths 
Caliph,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  begged  of  Kha- 
led the  honor  of  being  his  champion.  His  re- 
quest being  granted,  he  rode  forth,  well  armed,  to 
the  encounter.  The  combat  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. At  the  onset  the  governor  was  daunted  by 
the  fierce  countenance  of  the  youthful  Moslem, 
and  conlounded  by  tiie  address  with  which  he 
managed  his  horse  and  wielded  his  lance.  At 
the  first  wound  he  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and 
turning  the  reins  endeavored  to  escape  by  dint  ot 
hoof.  His  steed  was  swiftest,  and  he  succeeded 
in  throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  his  forces. 
The  impetuous  youth  spurred  alter  him,  cuttinj; 
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and, slashing,  right  and  left,  and  hewing  his  way 
with  his  scimetar. 

Khaled,  delighted  with  his  valor,  but  alarmed 
at  his  peril,  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  charge. 
To  the  fight  !  to  the  fight !  Paradise  !  Paradise  ! 
was  the  maddening  cry.  Horse  was  spurred 
against  horse  ;  man  grappled  man.  The  desperate 
conflict  was  witnessed  from  the  walls,  and  spread 
dismay  through  the  city.  The  bells  rang  alarums, 
the  shrieks  of  women  and  children  mingled  with 
the  prayers  and  chants  of  priests  and  monks  mov- 
ing \n  procession  through  the  streets. 

The  Moslems,  too,  called  upon  Allah  for  suc- 
cor, mingling  prayers  and  execrations  as  they 
(ought.  At  length  the  troops  of  Bosra  gave  way  : 
the  squadrons  that  had  sallied  forth  so  gloriously 
in  the  morning  were  driven  back  in  broken  and 
headlong  masses  to  the  city  ;  the  gates  were  has- 
tily swung  to  and  barred  after  them  ;  and,  while 
they  panted  with  fatigue  and  terror  behind  their 
bulwarks,  the  standards  and  banners  of  the  cross 
were  planted  on  the  battlements,  and  couriers 
were  sent  off  imploring  reinforcements  from  the 
emperor. 

Night  closed  upon  the  scene  of  battle.  The 
stifled  groans  of  wounded  warriors,  mingled  with 
the  waitings  of  women,  and  the  prayers  of  monks 
and  friars  were  heard  in  the  once  joyful  streets 
of  Bosra  ;  while  sentinels  walked  the  rounds  of 
the  Arab  camp  to  guard  it  against  the  desperation 
of  the  foe. 

Abda'lrahman  commanded  one  of  the  patrols. 
Walking  his  round  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  city 
walls,  he  beheld  a  man  come  stealthily  forth,  the 
embroidery  ol  whose  garments,  faintly  glittering  in 
the  starlight,  betrayed  him  to  be  a  person  of  con- 
sequence. The  lance  of  Abda'lrahman  was  at 
his  breast,  when  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  Ro- 
manus,  and  demanded  to  be  led  to  Khaled.  On 
entering  the  tent  of  that  leader  he  inveighed 
against  the  treatment  he  had  experienced  from  the 
people  of  Bosra,  and  invoked  vengeance.  They 
had  confined  him  to  his  house,  but  it  was  built 
against  the  wall  of  the  city.  He  had  caused  his 
sons  and  servants,  therefore,  to  break  a  hole 
through  it,  by  which  he  had  issued  forth,  and  by 
which  he  offered  to  introduce  a  band  of  soldiers, 
who  might  throw  open  the  city  gates  to  the 
army. 

His  offer  was  instantly  accented,  and  Abda'lrah- 
man was  intrusted  with  the  dangerous  enterprise. 
He  took  with  him  a  hundred  picked  men,  and,  con- 
ducted by  Romanus,  entered  in  the  dead  of  night, 
by  the  breacii  in  the  wall,  into  the  house  of  the 
traitor.  Here  they  were  refreshed  with  food,  and 
disguised  to  look  like  the  soldiers  ot  the  garrison. 
Abda'lrahman  then  divided  them  into  four  bands 
of  twenty-five  men  each,  three  of  which  he  sent 
in  different  directions,  with  orders  to  keep  quiet 
until  he  and  his  followers  should  give  the  signal 
shout  ol  Allah  Achbar  I  He  then  requested  Ro- 
manus to  conduct  him  to  the  quarters  of  the  gov- 
ernor, who  had  fled  the  fight  with  him  that 
day.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  traitor  he  and  his 
twenty-five  men  passed  with  noiseless-  steps 
through  the  streets.  Most  of  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple of  Bosra  had  sunk  to  sleep  ;  but  now  and  then 
the  groan  of  some  wounded  warrior,  or  the  lament 
of  some  afflicted  woman,  broke  the  stillness  ol  the 
night  and  startled  the  prowlers. 

Arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  they  surprised 
the  sentinels,  who  mistook  them  for  afriendlv  pa- 
trol, and  made  their  way  to  the  governor's  cham- 
ber. Romanus  entered  first,  and  summoned  the 
governor  to  receive  a  friend. 


"  What  friend  seeks  me  at  this  hour  of  the 
night?" 

"Thy  friend  Abda'lrahman,"  cried  Romanus 
with  malignant  triumph  ;  "  who  comes  to  send 
thee  to  hell  i" 

The  wretched  poltroon  would  have  fled.  "  Nay," 
cried  Abda'lrahman,  "  you  escape  me  not  a  sec- 
ond time  I"  and  with  a  blow  of  his  scimetar  laid 
him  dead  at  his  feet.  He  then  gave  the  signal 
shout  of  Allah  Achbar  !  It  was  repeated  by  his 
followers  at  the  portal  ;  echoed  by  the  other  par- 
ties in  different  quarters  ;  the  city  gates  were 
thrown  open,  the  legions  of  Khaled  and  Serja- 
bil  rushed  in,  and  the  whole  city  resounded  with  the 
cries  of  Allah  Achbar  !  The  inhabitants  startled 
from  their  sleep,  hastened  forth  to  know  the  mean  • 
mg  of  the  uproar,  but  were  cut  down  at  their 
thresholds,  and  a  horrible  carnage  took  place  un- 
til there  was  a  general  cry  for  quarter.  Then,  in 
compliance  with  one  of  the  precepts  of  Mahomet, 
Khaled  put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter,  and  received 
the  survivors  under  the  yoke. 

The  savage  tumult  being  appeased,  the  un- 
happy inhabitants  of  Bosra  inquired  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  had  been  surprised.  Khaled 
hesitated  to  expose  the  baseness  of  Romanus  ;  but 
the  traitor  gloried  in  his  shame,  and  in  the  ven- 
geance he  had  wreaked  upon  former  friends. 
"  'Twas  I  !"  cried  he,  with  demoniac  exultation. 
"  I  renounce  ye  both  in  this  world  and  the  next, 
f  deny  him  who  was  crucified,  and  despise  his 
worshippers.  I  choose  Islam  for  my  faith,  the 
Caaba  for  my  temple,  the  Moslems  for  my  breth- 
ren, Mahomet  for  my  prophet  ;  and  I  bear  wit- 
ness that  there  is  but  one  only  God,  who  has  no 
partner  in  his  power  and  glory." 

Having  made  this  full  recantation  of  his  old 
faith  and  profession  of  his  new,  in  fulfilment  of  his 
traitorous  compact,  the  apostate  departed  from 
Bosra,  followed  by  the  execrations  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, among  whom  he  durst  no  longer  abide  ; 
and  Khaled,  although  he  despised  him  in  his 
heart,  appointed  a  guard  to  protect  his  property 
from  plunder. 


CHAPTER  V. 
KHALED  LAVS   SIEGE  TO  DAMASCUS. 

The  capture  of  Bosra  increased  the  ambition 
and  daring  of  the  Moslems,  and  Khaled  now  as- 
pired to  the  conquest  of  Damascus.  This  renown- 
ed and  beautilul  city,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  of  the  East,  and  reputed  to  be  the 
oldest  in  the  world,  stood  in  a  plain  of  wonderful 
richness  and  fertility,  covered  with  groves  and 
gardens,  and  bounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
the  skirts  of  Mount  Lebanon.  A  river  called  by 
the  ancients  Chrysorrhoa,  or  the  stream  of  gold, 
flows  through  this  plain,  feeding  the  canals  and 
water-courses  of  its  gardens,  and  the  fountains  of 
the  city. 

The  commerce  of  the  place  bespoke  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  soil  ;  dealing  in  wines,  silks,  wool, 
prunes,  raisins,  figs  of  unrivalled  flavor,  sweet 
scented  waters  and  perfumes.  The  fields  were 
covered  with  odoriferous  flowers,  and  the  rose  of 
Damascus  has  become  famous  throughout  the 
world  This  is  one  of  the  few,  the  very  lew,  cities 
famous  in  ancient  times,  which  still  retain  a  trace 
ot  ancient  delights.  "  The  citron,"  says  a  recent 
traveller,  "  perfumes  the  air  for  many  miles  round 
the  city  ;  and  the  fig-trees  are  of  vast  size.  The 
pomegranate  and  orange  grow  in  thickets.  Tftere 
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Is  the  trickling  of  water  on  every  hand.  Wher- 
ever you  go  there  is  a  trotting  brook,  or  a  lull  and 
silent  stream  beside  the  track  ;  and  you  have  fre- 
quently to  cross  from  one  vivid  green  meadow  to 
another  by  fording,  or  by  little  bridges.  These 
streams  are  all  from  the  river  beloved  by  Naaman 
of  old.  He  might  well  ask  whether  the  Jordan 
was  better  than  Pharpar  and  Abana,  the  rivers  of 
Damascus." 

In  this  city  too  were  invented  those  silken  stuffs 
called  damask  from  the  place  of  their  origin,  and 
those  ssvords  and  scimetars  proverbial  lor  their 
matchless  temper. 

When  Khaled  resolved  to  strike  for  this  great 
prize,  he  had  but  fifteen  hundred  horse,  which  had 
lollowed  him  from  Irak,  in  addition  to  the  force 
which  he  found  with  Serjabil  ;  having,  however, 
the  general  command  of  the  troops  in  Syria,  he 
wrote  to  Abu  Obeldah  to  join  him  with  his  army, 
amounting  to  thirty-seven  thousand  men. 

The  Moslems,  accustomed  to  the  aridity  of  the 
desert,  gazed  with  wonder  and  delight  upon  the 
rich  plain  of  Damascus.  As  they  wound  in 
lengthening  files  along  the  banks  of  the  shining 
river,  through  verdant  and  flowery  fields,  or 
among  groves  and  vineyards  and  blooming  gar- 
dens, it  seemed  as  if  they  were  already  realizing  the 
Car.idise  promised  by  the  prophet  to  true  believers  ; 
ut  when  the  fanes  and  towers  of  Damascus  rose 
to  sight  from  among  tufted  bowers,  they  broke 
forth  into  shouts  ol  transport. 

Heraclius  the  emperor  was  at  Antioch,  the  cap- 
ital of  his  Syrian  dominions,  when  he  beard  ol  the 
advance  of  the  Arabs  upon  the  city  of  Damascus. 
He  supposed  the  troops  of  Khaled,  however,  to  be 
a  mere  predatory  band,  intent  as  usual  on  hasty 
ravage,  and  easily  repulsed  when  satisfied  with 
plunder  ;  and  he  felt  little  alarm  for  the  safety  of 
the  city,  knowing  it  to  be  very  populous,  strongly 
fortified,  and  well  garrisoned.  He  contented  him- 
self, therefore,  witn  dispatching  a  general  named 
Caloiiswith  five  thousand  men  to  reinforce  it. 

In  passing  through  the  country,  Caloiis  found  the 
people  Hying  to  castles  and  other  strongholds  and 
putting  them  in  a  state  of  defence.  As  he  ap- 
proached Baalbec,  the  women  came  forth  with 
dishevelled  hair,  wringing  their  hands  and  utter- 
inj>  cries  of  despair.  "  Alas  !"  cried  they,  "  the 
Arai)s  overrun  the  land,  and  nothing  can  with- 
stand them.  Aracah  and  Sachnah,  and  Tadmor 
and  Bosra,  have  fallen,  and  who  shall  protect 
Damascus  !" 

Caloiis  inquired  the  force  of  the  invaders. 

They  knew  but  of  the  troops  of  Khaled,  and  an- 
swered, "  Fifteen  hundred  horse." 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,"  said  Caloiis  ;  "  in  a  few 
days  I  will  return  with  the  head  of  Khaled  on  the 
point  of  this  good  spear." 

He  arrived  at  Damascus  before  the  Moslem 
ar.my  came  in  sight,  and  the  same  self-confidence 
marked  his  proceedings.  Arrogating  to  himself 
the  supreme  command,  he  would  have  deposed 
and  expelled  the  former  governor  AzraVl,  a  meri- 
torious old  soldier,  well  beloved  by  the  people. 
Violent  dissensions  immediately  arose,  and  the 
city,  instead  of  being  prepared  for  defence,  was  a 
prey  to  internal  strife. 

In  the  height  of  these  tumults  the  army  of  Kha- 
led, forty  thousand  strong,  being  augmented  by 
that  of  Abu  Obeidah,  was  descried  marching 
across  the  plain.  The  sense  of  danger  calmed 
the  fury  of  contention,  and  the  two  governors  sal- 
lied forth,  with  a  great  part  of  the  garrison,  to  en- 
counter the  invaders. 

Both  armies  drew  up  in  battle  array.     Khaled 


was  in  front  of  the  Moslem  line,  and  with'him 
was  his  brother  in  arms,  Derar  Ibn  al  Azwar. 
The  latter  was  mounted  on  a  fine  Arabian  mare, 
and  poised  a  ponderous  lance,  looking  a  warrior 
at  all  points.  Khaled  regarded  him  with  Iriendly 
pride,  and  resolved  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself.  For  this  purpose  he  de- 
tacliecl  him  with  a  small  squadron  of  horse  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  enemy.  "  Now  is  the  time,  De- 
rar," cried  he,  "  to  show  thyself  a  man,  and  em- 
ulate the  deeds  of  thy  father  and  other  illustrious 
soldiers  of  the  faith.  Forward  in  the  righteous 
cause,  and  Allah  will  protect  thee." 

Derar  levelled  his  lance,  and  at  the  head  of  his 
handful  of  followers  charged  into  the  thickest  of 
the  foij.  In  the  first  encounter  four  horsemen  fell 
beneath  his  arm  ;  then  wheeling  off,  and  soaring 
as  it  were  into  the  field  to  mark  a  different  quarry, 
he  charged  with  his  little  troop  upon  the  foot  sol- 
diers, slew  six  with  his  own  hand,  trampled  down 
others,  and  produced  great  confusion.  The  Chris- 
tians, howe-er,  recovered  from  a  temporary 
panic,  and  opposed  him  with  overwhelming  num- 
bers and  Roman  discipline.  Derar  saw  the  ine- 
fiuality  of  the  fight,  and  having  glutted  his  martial 
fury,  showed  the  Arab  dexterity  at  retreat,  mak- 
ing his  way  back  safely  to  the  Moslem  army,  by 
whom  he  was  received  with  acclamation. 

Abda'lrahman  gave  a  similar  proof  of  fiery 
courage  ;  but  his  cavalry  was  received  by  a  bat- 
talion of  infantry  arranged  in  phalanx  with  extend- 
ed spears,  while  stones  and  darts  hurled  from  a 
distance  galled  both  horse  and  rider.  He  also, 
alter  making  a  daring  assault  and  sudden  car- 
nage, retired  upon  thespurand  rejoined  the  army. 

Khaled  now  emulated  the  prowess  of  his 
friends,  and  careering  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
launched  a  general  defiance  to  single  combat. 

The  jealousies  of  the  two  Christian  commanders 
continued  in  the  field.  Azrai'l,  turning  to  Caloiis, 
taunted  him  to  accept  the  challenge  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  seeing  he  was  sent  to  protect  the  country 
in  this  hour  of  danger. 

The  vaunting  of  Calous  was  at  an  end.  He  had 
no  inclination  for  so  close  a  fight  with  such  an 
enemy,  but  pride  would  not  permit  him  to  refuse. 
He  entered  into  the  conflict  with  a  faint  heart,  and 
in  a  short  time  would  have  retreated,  but  Khaled 
wheeled  between  him  and  his  army.  He  then 
fought  with  desperation,  and  the  contest  was  furi- 
ous on  both  sides,  until  Calous  beheld  his  blood 
streaming  down  his  armor.  His  heart  failed  him 
at  the  sight ;  his  strength  flagged  ;  he  fought 
merely  on  the  defensive.  Khaled  perceiving  this, 
suddenly  closed  with  him,,  shifted  his  l.ance  to  his 
left  hand,  grasped  Caloiis  with  the  right,  dragged 
him  out  of  the  saddle,  and  bore  him  off  captive  to 
the  Moslem  host,  who  rent  the  air  with  trium- 
phant shouts. 

Mounting  a  fresh  horse,  Khaled  prepared  again 
for  battle. 

"  Tarry,  my  friend,"  cried  Derar  ;  "  repose  thy- 
self tor  a  time,  and  I  will  take  thy  place." 

"  Oh,  Derar,"  replied  Khaled,  "  he  who  labors 
to-day  shall  rest  to-morrow.  There  will  be  re- 
pose sufficient  amid  the  delights  of  paradise  I" 

When  about  to  return  to  the  field,  Caloiis  de- 
manded a  moment's  audience,  and  making  use  of 
the  traitor  Romanus  as  an  interpreter,  advised 
Khaled  to  bend  all  his  efforts  against  AzraVl,  the 
former  governor  of  the  city,  whose  death  he  said 
would  be  the  surest  means  of  gaining  the  victory. 
Thus  a  spirit  of  envy  induced  him  to  sacrifice 
the  good  of  his  country  to  the  desire  of  injuring  a 
rival. 
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Khaled  was  willing  to  take  advice  even  from  an 
enemy,  especially  when  it  fell  in  with  his  own 
humor  ;  he  advanced,  therefore,  in  front,  chal- 
lenging Azrall  loudly  by  name.  The  latter 
quickly  appeared,  well  armed  and  mounted,  and 
with  undaunted  bearing. 

The  contest  was  long  and  obstinate.  The 
combatants  paused  for  breath.  Khaled  could  not 
■Jilt  regard  his  adversary  with  admiration. 

" 'iliy  name,"  said  he,  "is  Azrail  ?"  (This  is 
Che  .'\rabic  name  for  the  angel  of  death.) 

"  Azrail  is  my  name,"  replied  the  other. 

"  IJy  Allah  I"  replied  Khaled,  "  thy  namesake 
is  at  hand,  waiting  to  carry  thy  soul  to  the  fire  of 
Jehennam  1" 

They  renewed  the  fight.  Azrail,  who  \Hfis  the 
most  fleetly  mounted,  being  sorely  pressed,  made 
use  of  an  Arabian  stratagem,  and  giving  the  reins 
to  his  steed  pretended  to  fly  the  field.  Having 
distanced  his  adversary  and  fatigued  his  horse,  he 
suddenly  wheeled  about  and  returned  to  the 
charge.  Khaled,  however,  was  not  to  be  outdone 
in  stratagem.  Throwing  himself  lightly  from  his 
saddle  just  as  his  antagonist  came  galloping  upon 
him,  he  struck  at  the  legs  of  hisTiorse,  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  and  took  his  rider  prisoner. 

The  magnanimity  of  Khaled  was  not  equal  to 
his  valor  ;  or  rather  his  fanatical  zeal  overcame  all 
generous  feelings.  He  admired  Azrall  as  a  sol- 
dier, but  detested  him  as  an  infidel.  Placing 
him  beside  his  late  rival  Caloiis,  he  called  upon 
both  to  renounce  Christianity  and  embrace  the 
faith  of  Islam.  They  persisted  in  a  firm  refusal, 
upon  which  he  gave  the  signal,  and  their  heads 
were  struck  off  and  thrown  over  the  walls  into  the 
city,  a  fearful  warning  to  the  inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  Vr. 

SIEGE  OF    DAMASCUS    CONTINUED— EXPLOITS    OF 
DERAR — DEFEAT   OF    THE   I.MPERIAL  AR.MY. 

The  siege  of  Damascus  continued  with  increas- 
ing rigor.  The  inhabitants  were  embarrassed 
and  dismayed  by  the  loss  of  their  two  governors, 
and  the  garrison  was  thinned  by  frequent  skir- 
mishes, in  which  the  bravest  warriors  were  sure  to 
fall.  At  length  the  soldiers  ceased  to  sally  forth, 
and  the  place  became  strictly  invested.  Khaled, 
with  one  half  of  the  army,  drew  near  to  the  walls 
on  the  east  side,  while  Abu  Obeidah,  with  the 
other  half,  was  stationed  on  the  west.  The  inhabit- 
ants now  attempted  to  corrupt  Khaled,  offering 
him  a  thousand  ounces  ot  goUl  and  two  hundred 
magnificent  damask  robes  to  raise  the  siege.  His 
reply  was,  that  they  must  embrace  the  Islam  faith, 
pay  tribute,  or  fignt  unto  the  death. 

While  the  Arabs  lay  thus  encamped  round  the 
city,  as  if  watching  its  expiring  throes,  they  were 
surprised  one  day  by  the  unusual  sound  of  shouts 
of  joy  within  its  walls.  Sending  out  scouts,  they 
soon  learned  the  astounding  intelligence  that  a 
great  army  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  place. 

The  besieged,  in  fact,  in  the  height  of  their  ex- 
tremity, had  lowered  a  messenger  from  the  walls 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  bearing  tidings  to  the 
emperor  at  Antioch  ot  their  perilous  condition, 
and  imploring  prompt  and  efficient  succor.  Aware 
for  the  first  time  of  the  real  magnitude  of  the  dan- 
ger, Heraclius  dispatched  an  army  of  a  hundred 
tnousand  men  to  their  relief,  led  on  by  Werdan, 
prefect  of  Emessa,  an  experienced  general. 


Khaled  would  at  once  have  marched  to  meet 
the  foe,  alleging  that  so  great  a  host  could  come 
only  in  divisions,  which  might  be  defeated  in 
detail  ;  the  cautious  andv quiet  Abu  Obeidah,  how- 
ever, counselled  to  continue  the  siege,  and  send 
some  able  officer  with  a  detachment  to  checK  and 
divert  the  advancing  army.  His  advice  was 
adopted,  and  Derar,  the  cherished  companion  in 
arms  of  Khaled,  was  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
That  fiery  Moslem  was  ready  to  march  at  once 
and  attack  the  enemy  with  any  handful  of  men 
that  might  be  assigned  him  ;  but  Khaled  rebuked 
his  inconsiderate  zeal.  "  We  are  expected,"  said 
he,  "  to  fight  for  the  faith,  but  not  to  throw  our- 
selves away."  Allotting  to  his  friend,  therefore, 
one  thousand  chosen  horsemen,  he  recommended 
to  him  to  hang  on  the  tlanks  of  the  enemy  and  im- 
pede their  nvarch. 

The  fleetly  mounted  band  of  Derar  soon  came 
in  sight  of  the  van  of  Werdan's  army,  slowly 
marching  in  heavy  masses.  They  were  lor  hover- 
ing about  it  and  harassing  it  in  the  Arab  manner, 
but  the  impetuous  valor  ot  Derar  was  inflamed,  and 
he  swore  not  to  draw  back  a  step  without  hard 
fighting.  He  was  seconded  by  Rafi  Ibn  Omeirah, 
wlio  reminded  the  troops  that  a  handful  of  the 
faithful  was  sufficient  to  defeat  an  armyot  infidels. 

The  battle  cry  was  given.  Derar,  with  some  of 
his  choicest  troops,  attacked  the  centre  of  the 
army,  seeking  to  grapple  with  the  general,  whom 
he  beheld  there,  surrounded  by  his  guard.  At 
the  very  onset  he  struck  down  the  prefect's  right- 
hand  man,  and  then  his  standard-bearer.  Several 
of  Derar's  followers  sprang  from  their  steeds  to 
seize  the  standard,  a  cross  richly  adorned  with 
precious  stones,  while  he  beat  off  the  enemy  who 
endeavored  to  regain  it.  The  captured  cross  was 
borne  off  in  triumph  ;  but  at  the  same  moment 
Derar  received  a  wound  in  the  left  arm  from  a 
javelin,  launched  by  a  son  of  Werdan.  Turning 
upon  the  youth,  he  thrust  his  lance  into  his  body, 
but,  in  withdrawing  it,  the  iron  head  remained  in 
the  wound.  Thus  left,  unarmed,  he  defended  him- 
self for  a  time  with  the  mere  truncheon  of  the 
lance,  but  was  overpowered  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  Moslems  fought  furiously  to  rescue  him,  but 
in  vain,  and  he  was  borne  captive  from  the  field. 
They  would  now  have  fled,  but  were  recalled  by 
Rafi  Ibn  Omeirah.  "  Whoever  flies,"  cried  he, 
"  turns  his  back  upon  God  and  his  prophet.  Par- 
adise is  tor  those  who  fall  in  battle.  It  your  cap- 
tain be  dead,  God  is  livin,  ind  sees  your  ac- 
tions." > 

They  rallied  and  stood  at  bay.  The  fortune  of 
the  day  was  against  them  ;  they  were  attacked 
by  tenfold  their  number,  an(!  though  they  fought 
with  desperation,  they  would  soon  have  been  cut 
to  pieces,  iiad  not  Khaled,  at  that  critical  mo- 
ment, arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  ;  a  swift  horseman  having 
brought  him  tidings  of  this  disastrous  affray,  and 
the  capture  of  his  friend. 

On  arriving,  he  stopped  not  to  parley,  but 
charged  into  the  thickest  of  the  foe,  where  he  saw 
most  banners,  hoping  there  to  find  his  captive 
friend.  Wherever  he  turned  he  hewed  a  path  be- 
fore him,  but  Derar  was  not  to  be  found.  At 
length  a  prisoner  told  him  that  the  captive  had 
been  sent  off  to  Emessa  under  a  strong  escort. 
Khaled  instantly  dispatched  Rafi  Ibn  Omeirah 
with  a  hundred  horse  in  pursuit.  They  soon  over- 
took the  escort,  attacked  them  furiously,  slew 
several,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight,  who  left  Derar, 
bound  with  cords,  upon  his  charger. 

By  the  time  that  Rafi  and  Derar  rejoined  the 


army  ; 
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Moslem  army,  Khaled  had  defeated  the  whole 
forces  of  Werdan,  division  after  division,  as  they 
arrived  successively  at  the  field  of  action.  In  this 
manner  a  hundred  thousand  troops  were  defeated, 
in  detail,  by  less  than  a  third  of  their  number,  in- 
spired by  fanatic  valor,  and  led  on  by  a  skilful  and 
intrepid  chief.  Thousands  of  the  fugitive^  were 
killed  in  the  pursuit ;  an  immense  booty  in  treas- 
ure, arms,  baggage,  and  horses  fell  to  the  victors, 
and  Khaled  led  back  his  army.  Hushed  with  con- 
quest, but  fatigued  with  lighting  and  burdened 
with  spoils,  to  resume  the  siege  of  Damascus. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SIEGE  OF  DAMASCUS  CONTINUED — SALLY  OF  THE 
GARRISON— HEROISM   OF  THE  MOSLEM  WOMEN. 

The  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Werdan  and  his 
powerful  army  made  the  emperor  Heraclius  trem- 
DJe  in  his  palace  at  Antioch  for  the  safety  of  his 
Syrian  kingdom.  Hastily  levying  another  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  he  put  them  under  the 
command  of  Werdan,  at  Aiznadin,  with  orders  to 
hasten  to  the  relief  of  Damascus,  and  attack  the 
Arab  army,  which  must  be  diminished  and  en- 
feebled by  the  recent  battle. 

Khaled  took  counsel  of  Abu  Obeidah  how  to 
avoid  the  impending  storm.  It  was  determined 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Damascus,  and  seek  the  en- 
emy promptly  at  Aiznadin.  Conscious,  however, 
of  the  inadequacy  of  his  forces,  Khaled  sent  mis- 
sives to  :sll  the  Moslem  generals  within  his  call. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God  !  Khaled 
Ibn  al  Walid  to  Amru  Ibn  al  Aass,  health  and 
happiness.  The  Moslem  brethren  are  about  to 
march  to  Aiznadin  to  do  battle  with  seventy  thou- 
sand Greeks,  who  are  coming  lo  extinguish  the 
light  of  God.  Hut  Allah  will  preserve  his  light  in 
despite  of  all  the  infidels.  Come  to  Aiznadin  with 
thy  troops  ;  for,  God  willing,  thou  shalt  find  me 
there."  These  missives  sent,  he  broke  up  his 
encampment  before  Damascus,  and  marched,  with 
his  whole  force,  toward  Aiznadin.  He  would 
have  pliiced  Abu  Obeidah  at  the  head  of  the 
army  ;  but  the  latter  modestly  remarked,  that  as 
Khaled  was  now  commander-in-chief,  that  station 
appertained  to  him.  Abu  Obeidah,  therefore, 
brought  up  the  rear,  where  were  the  baggage,  the 
booty,  the  women,  and  the  children. 

When  the  garrison  of  Damascus  saw  their  en- 
emy on  the  march,  they  sallied  forth  under  two 
brothers  named  Peter  and  Paul.  The  former  led 
ten  thousand  infantry,  the  latter  si.x  thousand 
horse.  Overtaking  the  rear  of  the  Moslems,  Paul 
with  his  cavalry  charged  into  the  midst  of  them, 
cutting  down  some,  trampling  others  under  foot, 
and  spreading  wide  confusion.  Peter  in  the 
mean  time,  with  his  infantry,  ma'!?  a  sweep  of  the 
camp  equipage,  the  baggage,  and  the  accumula- 
ted booty,  and  capturing  most  of  the  women, 
made  off  with  his  spoils  toward  Damascus. 

Tidings  of  this  onset  having  reached  Khaled  in 
the  van,  he. sent  Derar,  Abda'Irahman,  and  Rafii 
Ibn  Omeirah,  scouring  back,  each  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  horse,  while  he  followed  with  the 
main  force. 

Derar  and  his  associates  soon  turned  the  tide  of 
battle,  routing  Paul  and  his  cavalry  with  such 
slaughter,  that  of  the  six  thousand  but  a  small 
part  escaped  to  Damascus.  Paul  threw  himself 
from  his  horse,  and  attempted  to  escape  on  foot, 


but  was  taken  prisoner.  The  exultation  of  the 
victors,  however,  was  damped  by  the  intelligence 
that  their  women  had  been  carried  away  captive, 
and  great  was  the  grief  of  Derar,  on  learning  that 
his  sister  Caulah,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  was 
among  the  number. 

In  the  mean  time  Peter  and  his  troops,  with 
their  spoils  and  captives,  had  proceeded  on  the 
way  to  Damascus,  out  halted  [under  some  trees 
beside  a  fountain,  to  refresh  themselves  and  di- 
vide their  booty.  In  the  division,  Caulah  the  sis- 
ter of  Derar  was  allotted  to  Peter.  This  done, 
the  captors  went  into  their  tents  to  carouse  ahd 
make  jnerry  with  the  spoils,  leaving  the  women 
among  the  baggage,  bewailing  their  captive  state. 

Caulah,  however,  was  the  worthy  sister  of 
Derar.  Instead  of  weeping  an  1  wringing  her 
hands,  she  reproached  her  comp.-nions  with  their 
weakness.  "  What !"  cried  she,  "  shall  we,  the 
daughters  of  warriors  and  followers  of  Mahomet, 
submit  to  be  the  slaves  and  paramours  of  barba- 
rians and  idolaters  ?  For  my  part,  sooner  will  I 
die  !" 

Among  her  fellow-captives  were  Hamzarite 
women,  descendants  as  it  is  supposed  of  the 
Amalekites  ol  old,  and  others  of  the  tribe  of  Hini- 
iar,  all  bold  viragos,  accustomed  from  their  youth 
to  mount  the  horse,  ply  the  bow,  and  launch  the 
javelin.  They  were  roused  by  the  appeal  of  Cau- 
lah. "What,  however,  can  we  do,'  cried  they, 
"  having  neither  sword  nor  lance  nor  bow  ?" 

"  Let  us  each  take  a  tent  pole,"  replied  Caulah, 
"  and  defend  ourselves  to  the  utmost.  God 
may  deliver  us  ;  if  not,  we  shall  die  and  be  at  rest, 
leaving  no  stain  upon  our  country."  She  was 
seconded  by  a  resolute  woman  named  Offeirah, 
Her  words  prevailed.  They  all  armed  them- 
selves with  tent  poles,  and  Caulah  placed  them 
closely  side  by  side  in  a  circle.  "  .Stand  firm," 
said  she.  "  Let  no  one  pass  between  you  ;  pairy 
the  weapons  of  your  assailants,  and  strike  at  their 
heads." 

With  Caulah,  as  with  her  brother,  the  word 
was  accompanied  by  the  deed  ;  for  scarce  had  she 
spoken,  when  a  Greek  soldier  happening  to  ap- 
i)roach,  with  one  blow  of  her  staff  she  shattered 
nis  skull. 

The  noise  brought  the  carousers  from  the  tents. 
They  surrounded  the  women,  and  sought  to  pacify 
them  ;  but  whoever  came  within  reach  of  their 
staves  was  sure  to  suffer.  Peter  was  struck  with 
the  matchless  form  and  glowing  beauty  of  Cau- 
lah, as  she  stood,  fierce  and  fearless,  dealing  her 
blows  on  all  who  approached.  He  charged  his 
men  not  to  harm  her,  and  endeavored  to  win  her 
by  soothing  words  and  offers  of  wealth  and 
honor  ;  but  she  reviled  him  as  an  infidel,  a  dog, 
and  rejected  with  scorn  his  brutal  love.  Incensed 
at  length  by  her  taunts  and  menaces,  he  gave  the 
word,  and  his  followers  rushed  upon  the  women 
with  their  scimetars.  The  unequal  combat  would 
soon  have  ended,  when  Khaled  and  Derar  came 
galloping  with  their  cavalry  to  the  rescue.  Khaled 
was  heavily  armed  ;  but  Derar  was  almost  naked, 
on  a  horse  without  a  saddle,  and  brandishing  a 
lance. 

At  sight  of  them  Peter's  heart  quaked  ;  he  put 
a  stop  to  the  assault  on  the  women,  and  would 
have  made  a  merit  of  delivering  them  up  un- 
harmed. "  We  have  wives  and  sisters  of  our 
own,"  said  he,  "  and  respect  your  courageous  de- 
fence.    Go  in  peace  to  your  countrymen." 

He  turned  his  horse's  head,  but  Caulah  smote 
the  legs  of  the  animal  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground  ;  and  Derar  thrust  his  spear  through  the 
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rider  as  he  fell.  Then  alighting  and  striking  off 
the  head,  of  Peter,  he  elevated  it  on  the  point  of 
his  lance.  A  general  action  ensued.  The  enemy 
were  routed  and  pursued  with  slaughter  to  the 
gates  of  Damascus,  and  great  booty  was  gained 
ot  horses  and  armor. 

The  hattle  over,  Paul  was  brought  a  prisoner 
before  Khaled,  and  the  gory  head  of  his  brother 
was  shown  to  hirr..  "Such,"  cried  Khaled, 
"  will  be  your  fate  unless  you  instantly  embrace 
the  faith  ot  Islam."  l^iul  wept  over  the  head  of 
his  brother,  and  said  he  wished  not  to  survive 
him.     "  Enough,"  cried  Khaled  ;  the  signal  was 

fiven,  and  the  head  of  Paul  was  severed  from  his 
ody. 

The  Moslem  army  now  retired  to  their  old  camp, 
where  they  found  Abu  Obeidah,  who  had  rallied 
his  fugitives  and  intrenched  himself,  for  it  was 
uncertain  how  near  Werdan  and  his  army  might 
be.  Here  the  weary  victors  reposed  themselves 
from  their  dangers  and  fatigues  ;  talked  over  the 
fortunes  of  the  day,  and  exulted  in  the  courage  of 
their  women. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BATTLE  OF  AlZNADIN. 


The  army  of  the  prefect  Werdan,  though  sev- 
enty thousand  in  number,  was  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  newly  levied  troops.  It  lay  encamp- 
ed at  Aiznadin,  and  ancient  historians  speak 
much  of  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  imperial 
camp,  rich  in  its  sumptuous  furniture  of  silk  and 
gold,  and  ot  the  brilliant  array  of  the  troops  in 
burnished  armor,  with  glittermg  swords  and 
lances. 

While  thus  encamped,  Werdan  was  surprised 
one  day  to  behold  clouds  of  dust  rising  m  different 
directions,  from  which  as  they  advanced  broke 
forth  the  flash  of  arms  and  din  of  trumpets.  These 
were  in  fact  the  troops  which  Khaled  had  sum- 
moned by  letter  from  various  parts,  and  which, 
though  widely  separated,  arrived  at  the  appointed 
time  with  a  jjunctuality  recorded  by  the  Arabian 
chroniclers  as  miraculous. 

The  Moslems  were  at  first  a  little  daunted  by 
the  number  and  formidable  array  of  the  imperial 
host  ;  but  Khaled  harangued  them  in  a  confident 
tone.  "  You  behold,"  said  he,  "  the  last  stake  of 
the  infidels.  This  army  vanquished  and  dispersed, 
they  can  never  muster  another  ot  any  force,  and 
all  Syria  is  ours." 

The  armies  lay  encamped  in  sight  of  each  other 
all  night,  and  drew  out  in  battle  array  in  the 
morning. 

"  Who  will  undertake,"  said  Khaled,  "  to  ob- 
serve the  enemy  near  at  hand,  and  bring  me  an 
account  of  the  number  and  disposition  of  his 
forces  ?" 

Derar  immediately  stepped  forward.  "Go," 
said  Khaled,  "  and  Allah  go  with  thee.  But  I 
charge  thee,  Uerar,  not  to  strike  a  blow  unpro- 
voked, nor  to  expose  thy  life  unnecessarily." 

When  Werdan  saw  a  single  horseman  prowling 
in  view  of  his  army  and  noting  its  strength  and 
disposition,  he  sent  forth  thirty  horsemen  to  sur- 
round and  capture  him.  Derar  retreated  before 
them  until  they  became  separated  in  the  eagerness 
of  pursuit,  then  suddenly  wheeling  he  received  the 
first  upon  the  point  of  his  lance,  and  so  another 
and  another,  tnrusting  them  through  or  striking 


them  from  their  saddles,  until  he  had  killed  or  un- 
horsed seventeen,  and  so  daunted  the  rest  that  he 
was  enabled  to  make  his  retreat  in  safety. 

Khaled  reproached  him  with  rashness  and  diso- 
bedience of  orders. 

"  I  sought  not  the  fight,"  replied  Derar. 
"  They  came  forth  against  me,  and  I  feared  that 
God  should  see  me  turn  my  back.  He  doubtless 
aided  me,  and  had  it  not  been  for  your  orders,  I 
should  not  have  desisted  when  1  did." 

Being  informed  by  Derar  of  the  number  and  po- 
sitions of  the  enemy's  troops,  Khaled  marshalled 
his  army  accordingly.  He  gave  command  of  the 
right  wing  to  Mead  and  Noman  ;  the  left  to  Saad 
Ibn  Abu  Wakkas  and  Serjabil,  and  took  charge  of 
the  centre  himself,  accompanied  by  Amru,  Ab- 
da'lrahman,  Derar,  Kais,  Rafii,  and  other  distin- 
guished leaders.  A  body  of  four  thousand  horse, 
under  Yezed  Ebn  Abu  Sofian,  was  posted  in  the 
rear  to  guard  the  baggage  and  the  women. 

But  it  was  not  the  men  alone  that  ])repared  for 
this  momentous  battle.  Caulah  and  Offeirah, 
and  their  intrepid  companions,  among  whom  were 
women  of  the  highest  rank,  excited  by  their  recent 
success,  armed  themselves  with  such  weapons  as 
they  found  at  hand,  and  prepared  to  mingle  in 
the  fight.  Khaled  applauded  their  courage  and 
devotion,  assuring  tnem  that,  if  they  fell,  the 
gates  of  paradise  would  be  open  to  tliem.  He 
then  formed  them  into  two  battalions,  giving 
command  of  one  to  Caulah,  and  ot  the  otner  to 
Offeirah  ;  and  charged  them,  besides  defending 
themselves  against  the  enemy,  to  keep  a  strict  eye 
upon  his  own  troops  ;  and  whenever  they  saw  a 
Moslem  turn  his  back  upon  the  foe,  to  slay  him 
as  a  recreant  and  an  apostate,  ^'inally  he  rode 
through  the  ranks  of  his  army,  exhorting  them  all 
to  fight  with  desperation,  since  they  had  wives, 
children,  honor,  religion,  everything  at  stake, 
and  no  place  of  refuge  should  they  be  defeated. 

The  war  cries  now  arose  from  either  army  ;  the 
Christians  shouting  for  "Christ  and  for  the 
faith  ;"  the  Moslems,  "  La  I'laha  ilia  Allah,  Mo- 
hammed Resoul  Allah  !"  "  There  is  but  one 
God  !  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God  !" 

Just  before  the  armies  engaged,  a  venerable 
man  xame  forth  from  among  the  Christians,  and. 
approaching  Khaled,  demanded,  "  Art  thou  the 
general  of  this  army  ?"  "  1  am  considered  such," 
replied  Khaled,  "  while  I  am  true  to  God,  the 
Koratv,  and  the  prophet." 

"  Thou  art  come  unprovoked,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  thou  and  thy  host,  to  invade  this  Christian 
land.  Be  not  too  certain  of  success.  Others 
who  have  heretofore  invaded  this  land  have  found 
a  tomb  instead  of  a  triumph.  Look  at  this  host. 
It  is  more  numerous  and  perhaps  better  disci- 
plined than  thine.  Why  wilt  thou  tempt  a  battle 
which  may  end  in  thy  defeat,  and  must  at  all 
events  cost  thee  most  lamentable  bloodshed  ? 
Retire,  then,  in  peace,  and  spare  the  miseries 
which  must  otherwise  fall  upon  either  army. 
Shouldst  thou  do  so,  I  am  authorized  to  offer,  tor 
every  soldier  in  thy  host,  a  suit  of  garments,  a 
turban,  and  a  piece  of  gold  ;  for  thyself  a  hun- 
dred pieces  and  ten  silken  robes,  and  for  thy  Ca- 
liph a  thousand  pieces  and  a  hundred  robes." 

"You  proffer  a  part,"  replied  Khaled  scorn- 
fully, "  to  one  who  will  soon  possess  the  whole. 
For  yourselves  there  are  but  three  conditions  : 
embrace  the  faith,  pay  tribute,  or  expect  the 
sword."  With  this  rough  reply  the  venerable 
man  returned  sorrowfully  to  the  Christian  host. 

Still  Khaled  was  unusually  wary.  "  Our  ene- 
mies are  two  to  one,"  said  ne  ;  "we  must  have 
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ptitience  and  outwind  them.  Let  us  hold  back 
until  nightfall,  for  that  with  the  prophet  was  the 
propitious  time  of  victory." 

The  enemy  now  threw  their  Armenian  archers 
in  the  advance,  and  several  Moslems  were  killed* 
and  wounded  with  flights  of  arrows.  Still  Khaled 
restrained  the  impatience  of  his  troops,  ordering 
that  no  man  should  stir  from  his  post.  The  im- 
petuous Derar  at  length  obtained  permission  to 
attack  the  insulting  band  of  archers,  and  spurred 
vigorously  upon  them  with  his  troop  ol  horse. 
They  faltered,  but  were  reinforced  :  troops  were 
sent  to  sustain  Uerar  ;  many  were  slain  on  both 
sides,  but  success  inclined  to  the  Moslems. 

The  action  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  gen- 
eral, when  a  horseman  from  the  advance  army 
galloped  up,  and  inquired  for  the  Moslem  gen- 
eral. Khaled,  considering  it  a  challenge,  levelled 
his  lance  for  the  encounter.  "  Turn  thy  lance 
aside,  f  pray  thee,"  cried  the  Christian  eagerly  ; 
"  am  but  a  messenger,  and  seek  a  ])arley." 

Khaled  quietly  reined  up  his  steed,  and  laid  his 
lance  athwart  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  :  "  Speak 
to  the  purpose,"  said  he,  "  and  tell  no  lies." 

"  I  will  tell  the  naked  truth  ;  dangerous  for  me 
to  tell,  but  most  important  tor  thee  to  hear  ;  but 
tirst  promise  protection  for  myself  and  family." 

Having  obtained  this  promise,  the  messenger, 
whose  name  was  David,  proceeded  :  "  1  am  sent 
by  Werdan  to  entreat  that  the  battle  may  cease, 
and  the  blood  of  brave  men  be  spared  ;  and  that 
thou  wilt  meet  him  to-morrow  morning,  singly, 
in  sight  of  either  army,  to  treat  of  terms  of  peace. 
Such  is  my  message  ;  but  beware,  oh  Khaled  ! 
for  treason  lurks  beneath  it.  Ten  chosen  men, 
well  armed,  will  be  stationed  in  the  night  close 
by  the  place  of  conference,  to  surprise  and  seize, 
or  kill  thee,  when  defenceless  and  off  thy  guard." 

He  then  proceeded  to  mention  the  place  ap- 
pointed lor  the  conference,  and  all  the  other  par- 
ticulars. "  Enough,"  said  Khaled.  "  Return 
to  Werdan,  and  tell  him  I  agree  to  meet  him." 

The  Moslems  were  astonished  at  hearing  a  re- 
treat sounded,  when  the  conflict  was  inclining  in 
their  favor  ;  they  withdrew  reluctantly  from  the 
field,  and  Abu  Obeidah  and  Derar  demanded  of 
Khaled  the  meaning  of  his  conduct.  He  inform- 
ed them  of  what  had  just  been  revealed  to  him. 
"  I  will  keep  this  appointment,"  said  he.  "  I  will 
go  singly  and  will  bring  back  the  heads  of  all  the 
assassins."  Abu  Obeidah,  however,  remonstrated 
against  his  exposing  himself  to  such  un.  ecessary 
danger.  "Take  ten  men  with  thee,"  said  he, 
"man  for  man."  "Why  defer  the  punishment 
of  their  perfidy  until  morning  ?"  cried  Derar. 
"  Give  me  the  ten  men,  and  I  will  counterplot 
these  lurkers  this  very  night." 

Having  obtained  permission,  he  picked  out  ten 
men  of  assured  coolness  and  courage,  and  set  off 
with  them  in  the  dead  of  the  night  for  the  place 
of  ambush.  As  they  drew  near  Derar  caused  his 
companions  to  halt,  and,  putting  off  his  clothes  to 
prevent  all  rustling  noise,  crept  warily  with  his 
naked  scimetar  to  the  appointed  ground.  Here 
he  beheld  the  ten  men  fast  asleep,  with  their 
weapons  beneath  their  heads.  Returning  silently, 
and  beckoning  his  companions,  they  singled  out 
each  his  man,  so  that  the  whole  were  dispatched 
at  a  blow.  They  then  stripped  the  dead,  dis- 
guised themselves  in  their  clothes,  and  awaited 
the  coming  day. 

The  rising  sun  shone  on  the  two  armies  drawn 
out  in  .battle  array,  and  awaiting  the  parley  of 
the  chiefs.  Werdan  rode  forth  on  a  white  mule, 
and  was  arrayed  in  rich  attire,  with  chains  of 


gold  and  precious  stones.  Khaled  was  clad  in  a 
yellow  silk  vest  and  green  turban.  H?  suffered 
himself  to  be  drawn  by  Werdan  toward  the  place 
of  ambush  ;  then  alighting  and  seating  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  they  entered  into  a  parley. 
Their  conference  w;is  brief  and  boisterous.  Each 
considered  the  other  in  his  power,  and  conducted 
himself  with  haughtiness  and  acrimony.  Werdan' 
spoke  of  the  Moslems  as  needy  spoilers,  who 
lived  by  the  sword,  and  invaded  the  fertile  terri- 
tories of  their  neighbors  in  quest  of  plunder. 
"  We,  on  the  other  hand,"  said  he,  "  are  wealthy, 
and  desire  peace.  Speak,  what  do  you  require  to 
relieve  your  wants  and  satisfy  your  rapacity  ?" 

"  Mi-serable  intidel  !"  replied  Khaled.  "  We 
are  not  so  poor  as  to  accept  alms  at  your  hands. 
Allah  provides  lor  us.  You  offer  us  a  part  of  what 
is  all  our  own  ;  for  Allah  has  put  all  that  you 
have  into  our  hands  ;  even  to  your  wives  and 
children.  Hut  do  you  desire  peace  ?  We  have  al- 
ready told  you  our  conditions.  Either  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  no  other  (lod  but  God,  and  that 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet,  or  pay  us  such  tribute 
as  we  may  impose.  Do  you  refuse  .'  For  what, 
then,  have  you  brought  me  here  ?  You  knew  our 
terms  yesterday,  and  that  all  your  propositions 
were  rejected.  Do  you  entice  me  here  alone  for 
single  combat  ?  15e  it  so,  and  let  our  weapons  de- 
cide between  us." 

So  saying,  he  sprang  upon  his  feet.  Werdan 
also  rose,  but,  expecting  instant  aid,  neglected  to 
draw  his  sword.  Khaled  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
upon  which  he  called  loudly  to  his  men  in  am- 
bush. The  Moslems  in  ambush  rushed  forth,  and, 
deceived  by  their  Grecian  dresses,  Werdan  for  an 
instant  thought  himself  secure.  As  they  drew 
near  he  tliscovered  his  mistake,  and  shrank  with 
horror  at  the  sight  of  Derar,  who  advanced,  al- 
most naked,  brandishing  a  scimetar,  and  in 
whom  he  recognized  the  slayer  of  his  son. 
"  Mercy  !  Mercy  !"  cried  he  to  Khaled,  at  find- 
ing himself  caught  in  his  own  snare. 

"  There  is  no  mercy,"  replied  Khaled,  for  him 
who  has  no  faith.  You  came  to  me  with  peace 
on  your  lips,  but  murder  in  your  heart.  -Your 
crime  be  upon  your  head." 

The  sentence  was  no  sooner  pronounced  than 
the  powerful  sword  of  Derar  performed  its  office, 
and  the  head  of  Werdan  was  struck  off  at  a  blow. 
The  gory  trophy  was  elevated  on  the  point  of  a  lance 
and  borne  by  the  little  band  toward  the  Christian 
troops,  who,  deceived  by  the  Greek  disguises,  sup- 
posed it  the  head  of  Khaled  and  shouted  witli  joy. 
Their  triumph  was  soon  turned  to  dismay  as  they 
discovered  their  error.  Khaled  did  not  suffer  them 
to  recover  from  their  confusion,  but  bade  his 
trumpets  sound  a  general  charge.  What  ensued 
was  a  massacre  rather  than  a  battle.  The  im- 
perial army  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions  : 
some  toward  Ctesarea,  others  to  Damascus,  and 
others  to  Antioch.  The  booty  was  immense  ; 
crosses  of  silver  and  gold,  adorned  with  precious 
stones,  rich  chains  and  bracelets,  jewels  of  price, 
silken  robes,  armor  and  weapons  of  all  kinds, 
and  numerous  banners,  all  which  Khaled  de- 
clared should  not  be  divided  until  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Damascus. 

Tidings  of  this  great  victory  was  sent  to  the 
Caliph  at  Medina,  by  his  brave  and  well  beloved 
son  Abda'Irahman.  On  receiving  it,  Abu  Bekef 
prostrated  himself  and  returned  thanks  to  God. 
The  news  spread  rapidly  throughout  Arabia. 
Hosts  of  adventurers  hurried  to  Medina  from  all 
parts,  and  especially  from  Mecca.  All  were  eaget 
to  serve  in  the  cause  of  the  faith,  now  that  they 
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found  it  crowned  with  conquest  and  rewarded 
with  riches. 

The  worthy  Abu  Beker  was  disposed  to  gratify 
their  wishes,  but  Omar,  on  being  consulted,  stern- 
ly objected.  "  The  greater  part  of  these  fellows," 
said  he,  "  who  are  so  eager  to  join  us  now  that  we 
are  successful,  are  those  who  sought  to  crush  us 
when  we  were  few  and  feeble.  They  care  not 
for  the  faith,  but  they  long  to  ravish  the  rich 
fields  of  Syria,  and  share  the  plunder  of  Damas- 
cus. .Sen(i  ihem  not  to  the  army  to  make  brawls 
and  dissensions.  Those  already  there  are  suf- 
ficient to  complete  what  they  have  begun.  They 
have  won  the  victory ;  let  them  enjoy  the 
spoils." 

In  compliance  with  this  advice,  Abu  Beker  re- 
fused the  prayer  of  the  applicants.  Upon  this 
the  people  of  Mecca,  and  esjiecially  those  of  the 
tribe  of  Koreish,  sent  a  powerful  deputation, 
headed  by  Abu  Sofian,  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Caliph.  "  Why  are  we  denied  permission,"  said 
they,  "  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  our  religion  ?  It 
is  true  that  in  the  days  of  darkness  and  ignorance 
we  made  war  on  the  disciples  of  the  proi)het,  be- 
cause we  thougl  '  we  were  doing  God  service. 
Allah,  however,  i.as  blessed  us  with  the  light ; 
we  have  seen  and  renounced  our  former  errors. 
We  are  your  brethren  in  the  faith,  as  we  have 
ever  been  your  kindred  in  blood,  and  hereby  take 
upon  ourselves  to  fight  in  the  common  cause. 
Let  there  then  no  longer  be  jealousy  and  envy 
between  us." 

The  heart  of  the  Caliph  was  moved  by  these  re- 
monstrances. He  consulted  with  Ali  and  Omar, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  tribe  of  Koreish  should 
be  permitted  to  join  the  army.  Abu  Heker  ac- 
corclinglj  wrote  to  Khaled  congratulating  him  on 
his  success,  and  informing  him  that  a  large  rein- 
forcement would  join  him  conducted  by  Abu  So- 
fian. This  letter  he  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
prophet,  and  dispatched  it  by  his  son  Abda'lrah- 
man. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OCCURRENCES  BEFORE  DAMASCUS— EXPLOITS  OF 
THOMAS— AbAn  IBN  ZEID  AND  HIS  AMAZONIAN 
WIFE. 

The  fugitives  from  the  field  of  Aiznadin  carried 
to  Damascus  the  dismal  tidingw  that  the  army 
was  overthrown,  and  the  last  hope  of  succor  de- 
stroyed. Great  was  the  consternation  of  the  in- 
habitants, yet  they  set  to  work,  with  desperate 
activity,  to  prepare  for  the  coming  storm.  The 
fugitives  had  reinforced  the  garrison  with  several 
thousand  effective  men.  New  fortifications  were 
hastily  erected.  The  walls  were  lined  with  en- 
gines to  discharge  stones  and  darts,  which  were 
managed  by  Jews  skilled  in  their  use. 

In  the  midst  of  their  preparation,  they  beheld 
squadron  after  squadron  of  Moslem  cavalry 
emerging  from  among  distant  groves,  while  a 
lengthening  line  of  foot  soldiers  poured  along  be- 
tween the  gardens.  This  was  the  order  of  march 
of  the  Moslem  host.  The  advance  guard,  ot  up- 
ward of  nine  thousand  horsemen,  was  led  by 
Amru.  Then  came  two  thousand  Koreishite 
horse,  led  by  Abu  Sofian.  Then  a  like  number 
under  Serjabil.  Then  Omar  Ibn  Rabiyah  with  a 
similar  division  ;  then  the  main  body  of  the  army 
led  by  Abu  Obeidah,  and  lastly  the  rear-guard 


displaying  the  black  ea^le,  the  fateful  banner  oi 
Khaled,  and  led  by  that  mvincible  warrior. 

Khaled  now  assembled  his  captains,and  assigned 
to  them  their  different  stations.  Abu  Sofian  was 
posted  opposite  the  southern  gate.  Serjabil  oppo" 
site  that  of  St.  Thomas.  Amru  before  that  of 
Paradise,  and  Kais  Ibn  Hobeirah  before  that  ot 
Kaisan.  Abu  Obeidah  encamped  at  some  dis- 
tance, in  front  of  the  gate  of  Jabiyah,  and  was 
charged  to  be  strict  and  vigilant,  and  to  make  fre- 
quent assaults,  for  Khalccf  knew  his  humane  and 
easy  nature.  As  to  Khaled  himself,  he  took  his 
station  and  planted  his  black  eagle  before  the 
eastern  gate. 

There  was  still  a  southern  gate,  that  of  St. 
Mark,  so  situated  that  it  was  not  practicable  to 
establish  posts  or  engage  in  skirmisnes  before  it ; 
it  was,  therefore,  termed  the  Gate  of  Peace.  As 
to  the  active  and  impetuous  Derar,  he  was  order- 
ed to  patrol  round  the  walls  and  scour  the  adja- 
cent plain  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  horse,  pro- 
tecting the  camp  from  surprise  and  preventing 
supplies  and  reinforcements  to  the  city.  "  If  you 
should  be  attacked,"  said  Khaled,  "send  me 
word,  and  I  will  come  to  your  assistance."  "  And 
must  I  stand  peaceably  until  you  arrive  ?"  said 
Derar,  in  recollection  of  former  r»p roofs  of  his 
rash  contests.  "  Not  so,"  rejoined  Khaled, 
"  but  fight  stoutly,  and  be  assured  I  will  not  fail 
you."  The  rest  of  the  army  were  dismounted  to 
carry  on  the  siege  on  foot. 

The  Moslems  were  now  better  equipped  for  war 
than  ever,  having  supplied  themselves  with  armor 
and  weapons  taken  in  repeated  battles.  As  yet, 
however,  they  retained  their  Arab  frugality  and 
plainness,  neglecting  the  delicate  viands,  the 
sumptuous  raiment,  and  other  luxurious  indul- 
gences ot  their  enemies.  Even  Abu  Obeidah,  in 
tne  humility  of  his  spirit,  contented  himself  with 
his  primitive  Arab  tent  of  camel's  hair  ;  refusing 
the  sumptuous  tents  of  the  Christian  command- 
ers, won  in  the  recent  battle.  Such  were  the 
stern  and  simple-minded  invaders  of  the  effemi- 
nate and  sensual  nations  of  the  East. 

The  first  assaults  ol  the  Moslems  were  bravely 
repelled,  and  many  were  slain  by  darts  and  stones 
hurled  by  the  machines  from  the  wall.  The  gar- 
rison even  ventured  to  make  a  sally,  but  were 
driven  back  with  signal  slaughter.  The  siege 
was  then  pressed  with  unremitting  rigor,  until  no 
one  dared  to  venture  beyond  the  bulwarks.  The 
principal  inhabitants  now  consulted  together 
whether  it  were  not  best  to  capitulate,  while  there 
was  yet  a  chance  of  obtaining  favorable  terms. 

There  was  at  this  time  living  in  Damascus  a 
noble  Greek,  named  Thomas,  who  was  married 
to  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.  He  held 
no  post,  but  was  greatly  respected,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  talents  and  consummate  courage.  In  this 
moment  of  general  depression  he  endeavored  to 
rouse  the  spirits  of  the  people  ;  representing  their 
invaders  as  despicable,  barbarous,  naked,  and 
poorly  armed,  without  discipline  or  military  ser- 
vice, and  formidable  only  through  their  mad  fa- 
naticism, and  the  panic  they  had  spread  through 
the  country. 

Finding  all  arguments  in  vain,  he  offered  to 
take  the  leaid  himself,  if  they  would  venture  upon 
another  sally.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
next  morning  appointed  for  the  effort. 

Khaled  perceived  a  stir  of  preparation  through- 
out the  night,  lights  gleaming  in  the  turrets  and 
along  the  oattlements,  and  exhorted  his  men  to 
be  vigilant,  for  he  anticipated  some  desperii'^e 
movement.    "  Let  no  man  sleep,"  said  he.    "  We 
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•hall  have  rest  enough  after  death,  and  sweet  will 
be  the  repose  that  is  never  more  to  be  iollowed  by 
labor." 

The  Christians  were  sadly  devout  in  this  hour 
of  extremity.  At  early  dawn  the  bishop,  in  his 
robes,  proceeded  at  the  head  of  the  clergy  to  the 
(rate  by  which  the  sally  was  to  be  made,  where 
he  elevated  the  cross,  and  laid  beside  it  the  New 
Testament.  As  Thomas  passed  out  at  the  gate, 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  sacred  volume.  "  Oh 
Go  I  '"  exclaimed  ne,  "  if  our  lailh  be  true,  aid 
us,  and  deliver  us  not  into  the  h^nds  of  its  ene- 
mies." 

The  Moslems,  who  had  been  on  the  alert,  were 
advancing  to  attack  just  at  the  time  of  the  sally, 
but  were  checked  by  a  general  discharge  from 
the  engines  on  the  wall.  Thomas  led  his  troops 
bravely  to  the  encounter,  and  the  conHict  was 
fierce  and  bloody.  He  was  a  dexterous  archer, 
and  singled  out  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Mos- 
lems, who  fell  one  after  another  beneath  his 
sbalts.  Among  others  he  wounded  AbAn  Ibn 
Zeid  with  an  arrow  tipped  with  poison.  The  lat- 
ter bound  up  the  wound  with  his  turban,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  field,  but  being  overcome  by  the 
venom  was  conveyed  to  the  camp.  He  had  but 
recently  been  married  to  a  beautiful  woman  of 
the  intrepid  race  of  the  Himiar,  one  of  those 
Amazons  accustomed  to  use  the  bow  and  arrow, 
and  to  mingle  in  warfare. 

Hearing  that  her  husband  was  wounded,  she 
hastened  to  his  tent,  but  before  she  could  reach  it 
he  had  expired.  She  uttered  no  lamentation,  nor 
shed  a  tear,  but,  bending  over  the  body,  "  Happy 
art  thou,  oh  my  h;  loved,"  said  she,  "for  thou 
art  with  Alia!.,  who  joined  us  but  to  part  us  from 
each  other.  But  I  will  avenge  thy  death,  and 
then  seek  to  join  thee  in  pamdise.  Henceforth 
shall  no  man  touch  me  more,  for  I  dedicate  my- 
self to  (lod." 

Then  grasping  her  husband's  bow  and  arrows, 
she  hastenea  to  the  field  in  quest  of  Thomas, 
who,  she  had  been  told,  was  the  slayer  of  her 
husband.  Pressing  toward  the  pUace  where  he 
wks  fighting,  she  let  fly  a  shaft,  which  wounded 
his  standard-bearer  in  the  hand.  The  standard 
fell,  and  was  jorne  off  by  the  Moslems.  Thomas 
purs'ied  it,  laying  about  him  furiously,  and  call- 
mg  upon  his  men  to  rescue  their  banner.  It 
was  shitted  from  hand  to  hand  until  it  came  into 
that  of  Serjabil.  Thomas  assailed  him  with  his 
scimetar  ;  Serjabil  threw  the  standard  among  his 
troops  and  closed  with  him.  They  fought  with 
equal  ardor,  but  Thomas  was  gaining  the  advan- 
tage, when  an  arrow,  shot  by  the  wile  of  Abfln, 
smote  him  in  the  eye.  He  staggered  with  the 
wound,  but  his  men,  abandoning  the  contested 
standard,  rushed  to  his  support  and  bore  him  off 
to  the  city.  He  refused  to  retire  to  his  home, 
and,  his  wound  being  dressed  on  the  ramparts, 
would  have  returned  to  the  conflict,  but  was  over- 
ruled by  the  public.  He  took  his  station,  how- 
ever, at  the  city  gate,  whence  he  could  survey 
the  field  and  issue  his  orders.  The  battle  contin- 
ued with  great  fury  ;  but  such  showers  of  stones 
and  darts  and  other  missiles  were  discharged  by 
the  Jews  from  the  engines  on  the  walls  that  the  be- 
siegers were  kept  at  a  distance.  Night  terminated 
the  conflict.  The  Moslems  returned  to  their  camp 
wearied  with  a  long  day's  fighting  ;  and,  throw- 
ing themselves  on  the  earth,  were  soon  buried  in 
profound  sleep. 

Thomas,  finding  the  courage  of  the  garrison 
roused  by  the  stand  they  had  that  day  made,  re- 
solved to  put  it  to  further  proof.    At  his  sugges- 


tion preparations  were  made  in  the  dead  of  the 

night  lor  a  general  sally  at  daybreak  from  all  the 
gates  of  the  city.  At  the  signal  of  a  single  stroke 
upon  a  bell  at  tne  first  peep  of  dawn,  all  the  gales 
were  thrown  open,  and  from  each  rushed  forth  a 
torrent  of  warriors  upon  the  nearest  encampment. 

So  silently  had  the  preparations  been  made 
that  the  besiegers  were  completely  taken  by  sur- 
prise.  The  trumpets  sounded  alarms,  the  Mos- 
lems started  from  sleep  and  snatched  up  theii 
weapons,  but  the  enemy  were  already  upon  them, 
and  struck  them  down  before  they  had  recovered 
from  their  amaEement.  For  a  time  it  was  a 
slaughter  rather  than  a  fight,  at  the  various  sta- 
tions. Khaled  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  at  be- 
holding the  carnage.  '"Oh  thou,  who  never 
sleepest !"  cried  he,  in  the  agony  of  his  heart, 
"  aid  thy  faithful  servants  ;  let  them  not  fall  be- 
neath the  weapons  of  these  infidels."  Then,  fol- 
lowed by  four  hundred  horsemen,  he  spurred 
about  the  field  wherever  relief  was  most  needed. 

The  hottest  of  the  fight  was  opposite  the  gate 
whence  Thomas  had  sallied.  Here  Serjabil  had 
his  station,  and  fought  with  undaunted  valor. 
Near  him  was  the  intrepid  wife  of  Abftn,  duing 
deadly  execution  with  her  shafts.  She  had  ex- 
pended all  but  one,  when  a  Greek  soldier  attempt- 
ed to  seize  her.  In  an  instant  the  arrow  was  sped 
through  his  throat,  and  laid  him  dead  at  her  feet ; 
but  she  was  now  weaponless,  and  was  taken  pris- 
oner. 

At  the  same  time  Serjabil  and  Thomas  were 
again  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  equal  valor  ; 
but  the  scimetar  of  Serjabil  broke  on  the  buckler 
of  his  adversary,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing slain  or  captured,  when  Khaled  and  Abda'l- 
rahman  galloped  up  with  a  troop  of  horse. 
Thomas  was  obliged  to  take  reluge  in  the  city, 
and  Serjabil  and  the  Amazonian  widow  were  res- 
cued. 

The  troops  who  sallied  out  at  the  gate  of  Ja- 
bcyah  met  with  the  severest  treatment.  The 
meek  Abu  Obeidah  was  stationed  in  front  of  that 
gate,  and  was  slumbering  quietly  in  his  hair  tent 
at  the  time  of  the  sally.  His  first  care  in  the  mo- 
ment of  alarm  was  to  repeat  the  morning  prayer. 
He  then  ordered  forth  a  body  of  chosen  men  to 
keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  while  they  were  fight- 
ing, led  another  detachment,  silently  but  rapidly, 
round  between  the  combatants  and  the  city.  The 
Greeks  thus  suddenly  found  themselves  .assailed 
in  front  and  rear  ;  they  fought  desperately,  but 
so  successful  was  the  stratagem,  and  so  active 
the  valor  of  the  meek  Abu  Obeidah,  when  once 
aroused,  that  never  a  man,  says  the  Arabian  his- 
torian, that  sallied  from  that  gate,  returned 
again. 

The  battle  of  the  night  was  almost  as  sanguin- 
ary as  that  of  the  day  ;  the  Christians  were  re- 
pulsed in  all  quarters,  and  driven  once  more  within 
their  walls,  leaving  several  thousand  dead  upon 
the  field.  The  Moslems  followed  them  to  the  very 
gates,  but  were  compelled  to  retire  by  the  deadly 
shower  hurled  by  the  Jews  from  the  engines  on 
the  walls. 


t 


CHAPTER  X. 


SURRENDER  OF  DAMASCUS — DISPUTES  OF  THE 
SARACEN  GENERALS— DEPARTURE  OF  THOMAS 
AND  THE  EXILES.  , 

For  seventy  days  had  Damascus  been  besieged 
by  the  fanatic  legions  of  the  desert :  the  inhabi« 
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tants  had  no  loneer  the  heart  to  make  iurther 
sallies,  hut  a^nin  l)e?nn  to  talk  of  capitulating. 
It  wai  in  vam  that  Thomas  urged  them  to  have 
patience  until  he  should  write  to  the  emperor  (or 
succor  ;  they  listened  only  to  their  fears,  and  sent 
to  Khaled  I'eggiiig  a  truce,  that  they  might  have 
time  to  treat  ot  a  surrender.  That  tierce  warrior 
turned  a  tieaf  ear  to  their  prayer  :  he  wished  for 
no  surreniler,  iliat  would  protect  the  lives  and 

ftroperty  of  the  besieged  ;  he  was  hen'  'ipon  lak- 
ng  the  city  by  the  sword,  and  giving  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  Arabs. 

In  their  extremity  the  people  of  Damascus  turn- 
ed to  the  good  Abu  Obeidan,  whom  they  knew  to 
be  meek  and  humane.  Having  first  treated  with 
him  by  a  messenger  who  understood  Arabic,  and 
received  his  promise  of  security,  a  hundred  of  thd 
principal  inhabitants,  including  the  most  vener- 
able ot  the  clergy,  issued  privately  one  nigliA  by 
the  gate  of  Jabiyah,  and  sought  his  ^  presence. 
They  found  this  leader  of  a  mighty  force,  that 
was  shaking  the  empire  of  the  Orient,  living  in  a 
humble  tent  of  hair-cloth,  like  a  mere  wanderer 
of  the  desert.  He  listened  favorably  to  their  jirop- 
ositions,  for  his  object  was  conversion  rather  than 
conquest ;  tribute  rather  than  plunder.  A  cove- 
nant was  soon  written,  in  which  he  engaged  that 
hostilities  should  cease  on  their  delivering  the 
city  into  his  hands  ;  that  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  pleased  might  depart  in  safety  with  as  much 
of  their  effects  as  they  could  carry,  and  those  who 
remained  as  tributaries  should  retain  their  prop- 
erty, and  have  seven  churches  allotted  to  them. 
This  covenant  was  not  signed  by  Abu  Obeidah, 
not  being  commander-in-chief,  but  he  assured 
the  envoys  it  would  be  held  sacred  by  the  Mos- 
lems. 

The  capitulation  being  arranged,  and  hostages 
given  for  the  good  faith  of  the  besieged,  the  g.ite 
opposite  to  the  encampment  of  Abu  Obeidah  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  venerable  chief  entered  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  men  to  take  possession. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  at 
the  gate  of  Jabiyah,  a  different  scene  occurred  at 
the  eastern  gate.  Khaled  was  exasperated  by 
the  death  of  a  brother  of  Amru,  shot  from  the 
walls  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  In  the  height  of 
his  indignation,  an  apostate  priest,  named  Josias, 
undertook  to  deliver  the  gate  into  his  hands,  on 
condition  of  security  of  person  and  property  tor 
himself  and  his  relatives. 

By  means  of  this  traitor,  a  hundred  ^rabs  were 
secretly  introduced  within  the  walls,  who,  rush- 
ing to  the  eastern  gate,  broke  the  bolts  and  bars 
and  chains  by  which  it  was  fastened,  and  threw 
it  open  with  the  signal  shout  ot  Allah  Achbar  ! 

Khaled  and  his  legions  poured  in  at  the  gate 
with  sound  of  trumpet  and  tramp  of  steed  ;  put- 
ting all  to  the  sword,  and  deluging  the  streets 
witn  blood.  "  Mercy  !  Mercy  !  '  was  the  cry. 
*'  No  mercy  for  intidels  !"  was  Khaled's  tierce 
response. 

He  pursued  his  career  of  carnage  into  the  great 
square  before  the  church  of  the  \'irgin  Mary. 
Here,  to  his  astonishment,  he  beheld  Abu  Obei- 
dah and  his  attendants,  their  swords  sheathed, 
and  marching  in  solemn  procession  svith  priests 
and  monks  and  the  priacipal  inhabitants,  and  sur- 
rounded by  women  and  children. 

Abu  Obeidah  saw  fury  and  surprise  in  the  looks 
of  Khaled,  and  hastened  to  propitiate  him  by 
gentle  words.  "  Allah  in  his  mercy,"  said  he, 
"  has  delivered  this  city  into  my  hands  by  peace- 
ful surrender  ;  sparing  the  effusion  ot  blood  and 
the  necessity  of  hghting." 


"Not  so,"  cried  Khaled  in  a  fury.  "I  hava 
won  it  with  this  sword,  and  I  grant  no  quarter." 

"  Hut  I  have  given  the  inhabitants  a  covenant 
written  with  my  own  hand." 

"  And  what  right  had  you,"  demanded  Kha- 
led, "  to  grant  a  capitulation  without  consulting 
me  .'  Am  not  I  the  general  .'  Yes,  by  Allah  . 
and  to  prove  it  I  will  put  every  inhabitant  to  the 
sword." 

Abu  Obeidah  felt  that  in  point  of  military  duty 
he  had  errid,  but  he  sought  to  pacify  Klialetf, 
assuring  him  he  had  intended  all  for  the  best,  and 
felt  sure  of  his  ap|)robation,  entreating  him  to  re- 
spect the  covenant  he  had  made  in  the  name  of 
(lod  and  the  prophet,  and  with  the  approbation 
of  all  the  Moslems  present  at  the  transaction. 

Several  of  the  Moslem  otTicers  seconded  Abu 
tibeidah,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  Khaled  to 
agree  to  the  capitulation.  VVhile  he  hesitated, 
his  troops,  impatient  of  delay,  resumed  the  work 
ot  massacre  and  pillage. 

The  patience  of  the  good  Abu  Obeidah  was  at 
an  end.  "  By  Allah  !'  cried  he,  "  my  wortl  is 
treated  as  nought,  and  my  covenant  is  trampled 
under  foot  !" 

.S|)urring  his  horse  among  the  maraudei-s,  he 
commanded  them,  in  the  name  of  the  prophet,  to 
desist  until  he  and  Khaled  should  have  time  to 
settle  their  dispute.  The  name  of  the  prophet 
had  its  effect  ;  the  soldiery  paused  in  their  bloody 
career,  and  the  two  generals  with  their  officers 
retired  to  the  church  of  the  Virgin. 

Hereafter  a  sharp  altercation,  Khaled,  callous  to 
all  claims  of  justice  and  mercy,  was  brought  to  lis* 
ten  to  policy.  It  was  represented  to  him  that  he  was 
invading  a  country  where  many  cities  were  yet  to 
be  taken  ;  that  it  was  important  to  respect  the 
capitulations  of  his  generals,  even  though  they 
might  not  be  altogether  to  his  minti  ;  otherwise 
the  Moslem  word  would  cease  to  be  trusted,  and 
other  cities,  warned  by  the  fate  of  Damascus, 
insteatlof  surren<lering  on  favorable  terms,  might 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  offers  ot  mercy  and  tight 
to  the  last  extremity. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Abu 
Obeidah  wrung  from  the  iron  soul  of  Khaled  a 
slow  consent  to  his  capitulation,  on  condition 
that  the  whole  matter  should  be  referred  to  the 
Caliph.  At  every  article  he  paused  and  mur- 
mured. He  would  fain  have  intlictetl  death  upon 
Thomas,  and  another  leader  named  Herbis,  but 
Abu  Obeidah  insisted  that  they  were  expressly  in- 
cluded in  the  covenant. 

Proclamation  was  then  made  that  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  chose  to  remain  tributaries  to  the 
Caliph  should  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religion  ; 
the  rest  were  permitted  to  depart.  The  greater 
part  preferred  to  remain  ;  but  some  determined 
to  follow  their  champion  Thomas  to  Antioch. 
The  latter  prayed  tor  a  passport  or  a  safe-conduct 
through  the  country  controlled  by  the  Moslems. 
After  much  difficulty  Khaled  granted  them  three 
days'  grace,  during  which  they  should  be  safe  from 
molestation  or  pursuit,  on  condition  they  took 
nothing  with  them  but  provisions. 

Here  the  worthy  Abu  Obeidah  interfered,  de- 
claring that  he  had  covenanted  to  let  them  ^o 
forth  with  bag  and  baggage.  "Then,"  said 
Khaled,  "they  shall  go  unarmed."  Again  Abu 
Obeidah  interfered,  and  Khaled  at  length  con- 
sented that  they  should  have  arms  sufficient  to 
defend  themselves  against  robbers  and  wild 
beasts  ;  he,  however,  who  had  a  lance,  should 
have  no  sword  ;  and  he  who  had  a  bow  should 
have  no  lance. 
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Thomas  and  Herhis,  who  were  to  conduct  this 
unhappy  car.avan,  pitched  their  tents  in  the 
meaclovv  adjacent  to  the  city,  whither  all  repaired 
who  were  to  follow  them  into  exile,  each  laden 
with  plate,  jewels,  silken  stuffs,  anil  whatever  was 
most  precious  and  least  burdensome.  Amonfj 
other  things  was  a  wartlrol)e  of  the  emperor  Her- 
aclius,  in  which  there  were  above  three  hundred 
loads  of  costly  silks  and  cloth  ot  Kc^'^'- 

All  beinjf  assembled,  the  sad  multitude  set  forth 
m  their  wayfarinjy.  Those  who  from  pride,  from 
|)atriotisrn,  or  from  relijjion,  thus  doomed  them- 
selves to  poverty  and  exile,  were  among  the  no- 
blest and  most  highly  bred  of  the  land  ;  people 
accustometl  to  soft  and  luxurious  life,  and  to  the 
silken  abodes  of  palaces.  Of  this  number  was 
the  wife  of  Thomas,  a  daughter  ot  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  who  was  attended  by  her  maidens.  It 
was  a  nileous  sight  to  behold  aged  men,  delicate 
and  shrinking  women,  and  helpless  children, 
thus  setting  forth  on  a  wandering  journey  through 
wastes  and  deserts,  and  rugged  mountains,  in- 
fested by  savage  hordes.  Many  a  time  did  they 
turn  to  cast  a  look  of  fondness  and  despair  on 
those  sumjjtuous  palaces  and  delightful  gardens, 
oiRX-  their  |)ride  and  ]oy  ;  and  still  would  they 
turn  and  weep,  and  beat  their  breasts,  and  g.ize 
throdgb  their  tears  on  the  stately  towers  of  Da- 
mascus, and  the  llowery  banks  of  the  I'harpar. 

Thus  termina\ed  the  hard-contested  siege  of 
Damascus,  which  Voltaire  has  likened  for  its 
stratagems,  skirmishes,  i\m\  single  combats  to 
Homer's  si'sge  of  Troy.  More  than  twelve  months 
elapsed  between  the  tmie  the  Saracens  first  pitch- 
ed their  tents  before  it  and  the  day  ot  its  surrender. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

STORY  OF  JONAS  AND  F.UDOCEA— PURSUIT  OF 
THE  KXII.ES— DEATH  OF  THE  CALIPH  ABU  BE- 
KER. 

It  is  recorded  that  Derar  gnashed  his  teeth 
with  rage  at  seeing  the  multitude  of  exiles  depart- 
ing in  peace,  laden  with  treasures,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  so  much  hard-earned  spoil,  lost  to  the 
faithful  ;  but  what  most  incensed  him  was,  that 
so  many  unbelievers  should  escape  the  edge  of 
the  scimetar.  Khaled  would  have  been  equally 
indignant,  but  that  he  had  secretly  covenanted 
with  himself  to  regain  this  booty.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  ordered  his  men  to  refresh  themselves 
and  their  horses,  and  be  in  readiness  for  action, 
resolving  to  pursue  the  exiles  when  the  three  days 
of  grace  should  have  expired. 

A  disi)uie  with  Abu  Obeidah  concerning  a 
quantity  of  grain,  which  the  latter  claimed  for 
the  citizens,  detained  him  one  day  longer,  and  he 
was  about  to  abandon  the  pursuit  as  hopeless, 
when  a  guide  presented  himself  who  knew  all  the 
country,  and  the  shortest  passes  through  the 
mountains.  The  stor)'  of  this  guide  is  worthy  of 
notice,  as  illustrating  the  character  of  these  peo- 
ple and  these  wars. 

During  the  siege  Derar,  as  has  been  related,  was 
appointed  to  patrol  round  the  city  and  the  camp 
with  two  thousand  horse.  As  a  party  of  these 
were  one  night  going  their  rounds,  near  the  walls, 
they  heard  the  distant  neighing  of  a  horse,  and 
looking  narrowly  round,  descried  a  horseman 
coming  stealthily  from  the  gate  Keisan.  Halting 
in  a  shadowy  place,  they  waited  until  he  came 


close  to  them,  when,  rushing  forth,  they  made 
him  prisoner.  He  vv.as  a  youthful  Syrian,  richly 
and  gallantly  arrayed,  and  a|)parently  a  person 
ot  distinction.  Scarcely  had  they  seized  him  when 
they  beheld  another  horseman  issuing  from  the 
same  gate,  who  in  a  soft  voice  called  upon  their 
ca|)tive,  by  the  name  of  Jonas.  They  commanded 
the  latter  to  invite  his  companion  to  advance.  He 
seemed  to  reply,  and  called  out  something  in 
(ireek  ;  upon  nearing  which  the  other  turned  bri. 
die  and  galloped  back  into  the  city.  The  Arabs, 
ignorant  of  Cireek,  and  suspecting  the  words  to 
be  a  warning,  would  have  slain  their  prisoner  on 
the  s|)ot ;  but  upon  second  thoughts,  conducted 
him  to  Khaled. 

The  youth  avowed  himself  a  nobleman  of  Da- 
mascus, .ind  betrothed  to  a  beautiful  maiden 
named  Kuilocea  ;  but  her  i)arents,  from  some  ca- 
pricious reason,  had  wilh(lrawn  their  consent  to 
fiis  nuptials  ;  whereupon  the  lovers  had  secretly 
agreed  to  lly  from  Damascus.  A  sum  ot  gold 
had  bribed  the  sentinels  who  kept  watch  that 
night  at  the  gate.  The  damsel,  disguised  in  male 
attire,  and  accompanied  by  two  domestics,  was 
following  her  lover  at  a  distance,  as  he  sallied  in 
advance.  His  reply  in  Clreek  when  she  called 
upon  him  was,  "  The  bird  is  caught  !"  a  warning 
at  the  hearing  of  which  she  had  tied  back  to  the 
city. 

Khaled  was  not  the  man  to  be  moved  by  a  love 
tale  ;  but  he  gave  the  prisoner  his  alternative, 
"  Kmbrace  the  faith  of  Islam,"  said  he,  "and 
when  Damascus  tails  into  our  power,  you  shall 
have  your  betrotheil  ;  retuse,  and  your  head  is 
forfeit." 

The  youth  paused  not  between  a  scimetar  and 
a  bride.  He  made  immediate  profession  of  faith 
between  the  hands  of  Khaled,  and  thenceforth 
fought  zealously  for  the  capture  of  the  city,  since 
its  downfall  was  to  crown  his  hopes. 

When  Damascus  yielded  to  its  foes,  he  sought 
the  dwelling  of  Eudocea,  and  learnt  a  new  proof 
of  her  affection.  Supposing,  on  his  capture  by 
the  Arabs,  that  he  had  fallen  a  martyr  to  his 
faith,  she  had  renounced  the  world,  and  shut  her- 
self up  in  a  convent.  With  throbbing  heart  he 
hastened  to  the  convent,  but  when  the  lofty-mind- 
ed maiden  beheld  in  him  a  renegade,  she  turned 
from  him  with  scorn,  retired  to  her  cell,  and  re- 
fused to  see  him  more.  She  was  among  the  no- 
l)le  ladies  who  followed  Thomas  and  Herbis  into 
exile.  Her  lover,  frantic  at  the  thoughts  of  los- 
ing her,  reminded  Khaled  of  his  promise  to  re- 
store her  to  him,  and  entreated  that  she  might  be 
detained  ;  but  Khaled  pleaded  the  covenant  of 
Abu  Obeidah,  according  to  which  all  had  free 
leave  to  depart. 

When  Jonas  afterward  discovered  that  Khaled 
meditated  a  pursuit  of  the  exiles,  but  was  discour- 
aged by  the  lapse  of  time,  he  offered  to  conduct 
him  by  short  and  secret  passes  through  the 
mountains,  which  would  insure  his  overtakingf 
them.  His  offer  was  accepted.  On  the  fourth 
day  after  the  departure  of  the  exiles,  Khaled  set 
out  in  pursuit,  with  four  thousand  chosen  horse- 
men ;  who,  by  the  advice  of  Jonas,  were  disguised 
as  Christian  Arabs.  For  some  time  they  traced 
the  exiles  along  the  plains,  by  the  numerous  foot- 
prints of  mules  and  camels,  and  by  articles  thrown 
away  to  enable  them  to  travel  more  expeditiously. 
At  length  the  footprints  turned  toward  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon,  and  were  lost  in  their  arid  and 
rocky  defiles.  The  Moslems  began  to  falter. 
"  Courage  !"  cried  Jonas,"  they  will  be  entangled 
among  the  mountains.  They  cannot  now  escape." 
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They  continued  their  weary  course.  sloppinK 
only  at  the  stated  hours  of  prayer.  Thev  had 
now  to  climb  the  hij{li  and  crajfjjfil  passes  of  Leb- 
anon, alonjj  rlits  and  ulcus  worn  by  winter  tor- 
rents. The  horses  striuk  lire  at  every  tramp  ; 
they  cast  their  shoes,  their  liools  were  battered  on 
the  rocks,  and  many  ol  them  were  lamed  ;ind  dis- 
al)led.  The  horsemen  dismuiiiited  and  scrambled 
up  on  foot,  leading  their  weary  anil  crippled 
steeds.  Their  clothes  were  worn  to  shreds,  and 
the  soles  of  their  iron-sliud  boots  were  torn  from 
the  upper  leathers.  The  men  murmured  and  re- 
pined ;  never  in  all  their  marches  had  they  ex- 
perienced such  hardships  ;  they  insisted  on  halt- 
ing, to  rest  and  to  bait  their  horses.  I'.ven  Kha- 
led,  whose  hatred  ol  infidels  furnished  an  im|)ulse 
almost  e(|ual  to  the  lover's  passion,  be^raii  to 
fla^r,  and  reproached  thercne|rade  as  the  cause  of 
all  this  troulile. 

Jonas  still  urged  them  forward  :  he  pointed  to 
fresh  footprints  and  tracks  of  horses  that  must 
have  recently  passed.  After  a  few  hours'  relresh- 
nient  thev  resumed  the  pursuit  ;  passing  within 
sight  of  Jabalah  and  Laodicea,  but  without  ven- 
turing within  their  gates,  lest  the  disguise  ol 
Christian  Arabs,  whicli  deceived  the  simi)le  pe.is- 
antry,  might  not  avail  with  the  shrewder  inliabi- 
tants  ol  the  towns. 

Intelligence  received  from  a  country  boor  in- 
creased their  iierplexity.  The  emperor  Herac- 
lius,  fearing  tliat  the  arrival  of  the  exiles  might 
cause  a  panic  at  Antioch,  had  sent  orders  lor 
them  to  proceed  along  the  sea-coast  to  Constanti- 
nopl«.  This  gave  thsir  pursuers  a  greater  chance 
to  overtake  them  ;  but  Khaled  was  startled  at 
learning,  in  addition,  that  troops  were  assembling 
to  l)e  sent  against  him,  and  that  but  a  single 
mountain  separated  him  from  them.  He  now 
feared  they  might  intercept  his  return,  or  fall 
upon  Damascus  in  his  absence.  A  sinister  dream 
added  to  his  uneasiness,  but  it  was  favorably  in- 
terpreted by  Abda'lrahman,  anil  he  continued  the 
pursuit. 

A  tempestuous  night  closed  on  them  :  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  man  and  i)east  were  ready  to 
sink  with  fatigue  ;  still  they  were  urged  forward  : 
the  fugitives  could  not  be  far  distant,  the  enemy 
was  at  hand  :  they  must  snatch  their  prey  and 
retreat.  The  morning  dawned  ;  the  storm  cleared 
up,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  surround- 
ing heights.  They  dragged  their  stens  wearily, 
however,  along  the  defiles,  now  swept  l)y  torrents 
or  filled  with  mire,  until  the  scouts  in  the  advance 
gave  joylul  signal  from  the  mountain  brow.  It 
commanded  a  grassy  meadow,  sprinkled  with 
flowers,  and  watered  by  a  running  stream. 

On  the  borders  of  the  rivulet  was  the  caravan 
of  exiles,  reposing  in  the  sunshine  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  recent  storm.  Some  were  sleeping 
on  the  grass,  others  were  taking  their  morning 
repast ;  while  the  meadosv  was  gay  with  embroid- 
ered robes  and  silks  of  various  dyes  spread  out 
to  dry  upon  the  herbage.  The  weary  Moslems, 
worn  out  with  the  horrors  of  the  mountains, 
gazed  with  delight  on  the  sweetness  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  meadow  ;  but  Khaled  eyed  the  cara- 
van with  an  eager  eye,  and  the  lover  only  stretch- 
ed his  gaze  to  catch  a  glimpse  I  his  betrothed 
among  the  females  reclining  on  Uie  margin  of  the 
Stream. 

Having  cautiously  reconnoitred  the  caravan 
without  neing  perceived,  Khaled  disposed  of  his 
band  in  four  squadrons  ;  the  first  commanded  by 
Derar,  the  second  l)y  liafi  Ibn  Omeirah,  the  third 
by  Abda'lrahman,  and  the  fourth  led  by  himself. 


Hr  gave  orders  that  the  H(|Uadrons  •hould  makt 
their  appearance  successively,  one  at  n  time,  to 
deceive  the  enemy  jis  to  their  force,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  pillaging  until  the  victory  was  cum- 
|)lele. 

Having  offered  up  a  prayer,  he  gave  the  word 
In  his  division,  "  In  the  name  of  Allah  and  the 
prophet  !"  and  led  to  the  attack.  The  Christiani 
were  mused  from  their  repose  on  beholding  a 
st|u.(dron  rushing  down  from  the  mountain.  They 
wi're  deceived  at  first  by  the  tlreek  dresses,  but 
were  soon  aware  of  the  truth  ;  though  the  small 
munber  ol  the  enemy  gave  them  but  little  dread. 
Thomas  hastily  marsVialled  five  thousand  men  to 
receive  the  shock  of  the  onset,  with  such  weapons 
as  had  been  left  them.  Another  and  another  di- 
vision came  hurrying  down  from  the  mountain  ; 
and  the  fight  w;is  lurious  and  well  contested. 
Thom.is  and  Khaled  fought  hand  to  hand  ;  but 
the  Christian  champion  was  struck  to  the  ground. 
Abda'lrahni.in  cut  off  his  head,  elevated  it  on  the 
spear  of  the  standard  of  the  cross  which  he  had 
taken  at  Damascus,  and  called  upon  the  Chris- 
tians to  behold  the  head  of  their  leader. 

Rafi  11)11  Omeirah  penetrated  with  his  division 
into  the  midst  of  the  encam|)ment  to  capture  the 
women.  They  stood  courageously  on  the  defen- 
sive, hurling  stones  at  their  assailants.  Among 
them  was  a  lemele  ol  matchless  beauty,  dressed 
in  splendid  attire,  with  a  diadem  of  jewels.  It 
was  the  reputed  daughter  of  the  emperor,  the 
wife  of  Thomas.  Kafi  attempted  to  seize  her,  but 
she  hurled  a  stone  that  struck  his  horse  in  the 
head  and  killed  him.  The  Arab  drew  his  scime- 
tar,  and  would  have  slain  her,  but  she  cried  lor 
mercy,  so  he  took  her  prisoner,  and  gave  her  in 
charge  to  a  trusty  follower. 

In  the  midst  of  the  carnage  and  confusion  Jo- 
nas hastened  in  search  of  his  betrothed.  If  she 
had  treated  him  with  disdain  as  a  renegade,  she 
now  regarded  him  with  horror,  as  the  tr.iitor  who 
had  brought  this  destruction  upon  his  unhapjiy 
countrymen.  All  his  entreaties  for  her  to  forgive 
and  be  reconciled  to  him  were  of  no  avail.  She  sol- 
emnly vowed  to  repair  to  Constantinople  and  end 
her  days  in  a  convent.  Finding  supplication  fruit- 
less, he  seized  her,  and  after  a  violent  struggle, 
threw  her  on  the  ground  and  made  her  prisoner. 
She  made  no  furilier  resistance,  but  sul)mitting 
to  captivity,  seated  herself  quietly  on  the  grass. 
The  lover  fiatlered  himself  that  she  relented  ;  but 
watching  her  ojinortunity,  she  suddenly  drew 
forth  a  poniard,  plunged  it  in  her  breast,  and  fell 
dead  at  his  feet. 

While  this  tragedy  was  performing  the  general 
battle,  or  nither  carnage,  continued.  Khaled 
ranged  the  field  in  quest  of  flerbis,  but,  while 
fighting  pell-mell  among  a  throng  of  Christians, 
that  commander  came  behind  him  and  dealt  a 
blow  that  severed  his  helmet,  and  would  have 
cleft  his  skull  but  for  the  lolds  of  his  turban. 
The  sword  of  Herbis  fell  from  his  hand  with  the 
violence  of  the  blow,  and  before  he  could  recover 
it  he  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the  followers  of  Kha- 
led. The  struggle  ol  the  unhappy  Christians  was 
at  an  end  :  all  were  slain,  or  taken  prisoners,  ex- 
cept one,  who  was  permitted  to  depart,  and  who 
bore  the  dismal  tidings  of  the  massacre  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  renegade  Jonas  was  loud  in  his  lamenta- 
tions for  the  loss  of  his  betrothed,  but  his  Moslem 
comrades  consoled  him  with  one  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  faith  he  had  newly  embraced.  "  It  was 
written  in  the  book  ol  fate,"  said  they,  "  that  you 
should  never  possess  that  woman  ;  but  be  com* 
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forted ;  Allah  has  doublleis  greater  blestnlng*  in 
■tore  for  you  ;"  and,  in  fact.  Rati  Ibn  Omcirah, 
out  of  con)pa.%!tion  fur  his  distress,  presented  him 
with  the  beautiful  princess  he  had  taken  captive. 
Khaled  consented  to  the  gift,  provided  the  em- 
peror did  not  send  to  ransom  her. 

There  was  nosv  no  time  to  be  lost.  In  this  head- 
long )»ur'>uit  they  had  penetrated  above  a  hundred 
aiurtiftv  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's coun- 
'.ly,  .mi)  might  be  cut  off  in  their  reiv^tt'.  "To 
horse  and  .iway,"  therefore,  was  the  word.  The 
pliin  ler  w.is  hastily  packed  upon  the  mules,  (he 
Mcatity  niimher  of  surviving  exiles  were  secured, 
and  the  marauding  band  setoff  on  a  (orceil  rn'rch 
for  D.iin  iscus.  \Vhile  on  their  way  they  were  (yne 
day  alarmifd  by  a  cloud  of  dust,  il,i  n^h  wlnth 
their  scoiitH  descried  the  l)anner  of  u*-  cross. 
They  prepared  for  a  desperate  conflict,  h  pn/ved, 
however,  a  peaceful  mission.  An  ancient  bishop, 
followed  by  a  numerous  train,  sought  from  Khaled, 
in  the  emperor's  name,  the  hberation  of  his 
daug!\ter.  The  haughty  .Saracen  released  her 
without  ransom.  "Take  her,"  said  he,  "but 
tell  your  master  I  intend  to  have  hin»  in  exchange  ; 
never  will  1  ctMse  this  war  until  I  have  wrested 
from  him  every  foot  of  territory." 

To  indemnify  the  renegade  for  this  second 
deprivatioi\,  a  large  sum  of  gold  was  given  him, 
wherewith  to  buy  a  wife  from  among  the  captives  ; 
l»ut  he  now  disclaimed  forever. ill  earthly  love,  and, 
like  a  devout  Maliometan,  looked  forward  for  con- 
solation among  the  black-eyed  Hourisof  uaradise. 
He  coiuiiuied  more  faithful  to  his  iiesv  faith  and 
new  companions  th.in  he  had  been  to  the  religion 
of  his  fathers  and  the  friends  of  his  infancy  ;  and 
after  serving  the  Sarace:is  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
earneil  an  undoubted  admission  to  the  paradise  of 
the  urophet,  being  shot  through  the  breast  at  the 
battle  of  Yermouk. 

Thus  perished  this  apostate,  says  the  Christian 
chronicler  ;  but  Alwakedi,  the  venerable  Cadi  of 
Bagdad,  adds  a  supniement  to  the  story,  for  the 
encouragement  of  all  proselytes  to  the  Islam  faith. 
He  stales  that  Jonas,  after  his  death,  was  seen  in 
a  vision  by  Rati  Ibn  Omeirah,  arrayed  in  rich 
robes  and  golden  sandals,  and  walking  in  a  Howery 
me.id  ;  ami  the  be.itified  renegade  assured  him 
that,  tor  his  exemplary  services,  Allah  had  given 
him  seventy  of  the  black-eyed  damsels  of  para- 
dise, each  of  resplendent  beauty,  sutVicient  to 
throw  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  shade.  Rati  related 
his  vision  to  Khaled,  who  heard  it  with  implicit 
faith.  "  This  it  is,"  said  that  .Moslem  zealot,  "  to 
die  a  martyr  to  the  faith.  Happy  the  man  to 
whose  lot  it  tails  !"* 

Khaled  succeeded  in  leading  his  adventurous 
band  safely  t)ack  to  iJamascus,  where  they  were 
joyfully  received  by  their  companions  in  arms, 
who  hatl  entertained  great  fears  for  their  safety. 
He  now  divided  the  rich  spoils  taken  in  his  expe- 
dition ;  four  parts  were  given  to  the  othcers  and 
soldiers,  a  tilth  he  reserved  for  the  public  treas- 
ury, and  sent  it  off  to  the  Caliph,  with  letters  in- 
forming him  of  the  capture  of  Damascus  ;  of  his 
disputes  with  Abu  Obeidah  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  city  and  its  inhabitants,  and  lastly  of  his  expe- 
dition in  pursuit  of  the  exiles,  and  his  recovery  of 
the  wealth  they  were  bearing  away.  These  mis- 
sives were  sent  in  the  confident  expectation  that 

*  The  story  of  Jonas  and  Eudocea  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  English  tragedy  by  Hughes,  entitled 
The  Siege  of  Damascus  ;  but  the  lover's  name  is 
chanffed  to  Phocyas,  the  incidents  are  altered,  and  the 
•catastrophe  Is  made  entirely  different. 


his  policy  of  the  sword  would  far  outshine,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Caliph,  and  of  all  true  Moslems, 
the  more  pcateful  |)olii:y  of  Abu  Obeidah. 

It  was  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  s.iv  the  Ara- 
bian historian^*,  that  the  pious  Abu  lleker  should 
die  without  hearing  (d  the  brightest  triumph  of  the 
Islam  faith  ;  the  very  d.iy  that  D.im.iscus  sur 
rendered  the  Caliph  breathed  his  l.tst  at  .Medina, 
Arabian  authors  differ  as  to  the  caune  of  hii 
ile.itb,  Abulteda  asserts  that  he  was  poisoned  by 
the  Jews,  in  his  frugal  repast  of  rice  ;  l)Ut  his 
daughter  Ayesha,  with  more  probability,  ascribes 
his  (It  III)  to  bathing  on  an  unusually  cold  day, 
whif  il  lirew  him  into  a  lever.  While  struggling 
wiih  his  pi.ilady,  he  directed  his  i  liosen  friend 
(/mar  to  ptrlorm  the  religious  funciions  of  his 
ufUif  in  his  stead. 

Feeling  h'^  end  approaching,  he  summoned  his 
secretary,  Uthni/in  llm  Affilii,  and  in  presence 
of  several  of  the  prjd'ipal  .Moslems,  dictated  as 
follows  :  "  I,  Abu  lleker  Ibii  Abu  Kahata,  being 
on  the  point  of  leaving  this  wotid  tor  the  next, 
and  at  that  nioment  when  infidels  believf,  when 
the  wicked  cease  u)  doubt,  and  when  liars  speak 
the  truth,  <l(>  make  iliis  dcclar.itioii  of  my  will  to 
the  Moslems.  I  nominate  .as  my  successor" — 
Here  he  was  overtaken  with  faimiicss  so  that  he 
could  not  speak.  Othman,  who  knew  his  inten- 
tions, added  the  name  of  Omar  Ibn  al  Khatt.lb. 
When  Aliu  Heker  came  to  himsell,  and  saw  what 
his  secretary  bad  written,  "  Ciod  bless  thee,"  said 
he,  "  for  this  foresight  I"  He  then  continued  to 
dictate.  "  Listen  to  him,  and  obey  him,  lor,  as  far 
as  I  know  him,  and  have  seen  him,  he  is  integrity 
itself.  He  is  c(im|)etent  to  everything  he  under- 
takes. He  will  rule  with  justice  ;  if  not,  (lod, 
who  knows  all  secrets,  will  reward  him  according 
to  Ids  works.  I  mean  all  for  the  best,  but  I  can- 
not see  into  the  hidden  thoughts  of  men.  Fare- 
well. Act  uprightly,  and  the  blessing  of  Allah 
be  upon  you.  ' 

He  onlered  this  test.Tment  to  be  sealed  with  his 
seal,  and  copies  of  it  to  be  sent  to  the  principal 
authorities,  civil  and  military.  Then,  having  sent 
for  Omar,  he  told  him  of  Ids  having  nominated 
him  as  his  successor. 

Omar  was  a  stern  and  simple-minded  man  ; 
unambitious  of  posts  and  dignities.  "  Ob  suc- 
cessor to  the  a|)ostle  of  God  !"  said  he,  "  spare 
me  from  this  burden.  I  have  no  need  of  the 
Caliphat,"  "  Hut  the  Caliphat  has  need  of  you  !" 
replied  the  dying  Abu  Heker. 

Me  went  on  to  claim  his  acceptance  of  the 
ofTice  as  a  proof  of  friendship  to  himself,  and  of 
<levotion  to  the  public  good,  tor  he  considered 
him  eminently  calculated  to  maintain  an  undi- 
vided rule  over  the  restless  i)eople  so  newly  con- 
gregated into  an  empire.  Having  brought  him 
to  accejjt,  he  gave  him  much  dying  counsel,  and 
after  he  had  retired,  prayed  fervently  for  his  suc- 
cess, and  that  the  dominion  of  the  faith  might  be 
strengthened  and  extended  during  his  reign. 
Having  thus  provided  for  a  (|uiet  succession  to 
his  otlice,  the  good  Caliph  expired  in  the  arms  of 
his  daughter  Ayesha,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of 
his  .ige,  having  reigned  two  years,  three  months, 
and  nine  days.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his  father 
and  mother  were  still  living,  the  former  ninety- 
seven  years  of  age.  When  the  ancient  Moslem 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  son,  he  merely  said,  in 
scriptur.ll  phrase,  "  The  Lord  hath  given,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away.  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord  !" 

Abu  Beker  had  four  wives  ;  the  last  had  been 
the   widow  of  Jaafar,   who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
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Muta.  She  boVe  him  two  sons  after  his  sixtieth 
year.  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  had 
the  same  fondness  for  the  sex  as  the  prophet,  not- 
withstanding his  experience  in  wediocii.  "  The 
women,"  he  used  to  say,  "  are  all  an  evil  ;  but 
the  greatest  evil  of  all  is,  that  they  are  necessary." 
Abu  Beker  was  universally  lamented  by  his 
subjects,  and  he  deserved  their  lamentations,  for 
he  had  been  an  excellent  ruler,  just,  moderate, 
temperate,  frugal,  and  disinterested.  His  reign 
was  too  short  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  any  ex- 
tensive schemes  ;  but  it  was  signalized  by  the 
promptness  and  ability  with  which,  through  tiie 
aid  of  the  sword,  he  ouelled  the  wide-spreading 
insurrections  on  the  death  of  the  prophet,  and 
preserved  the  scarcely  launched  empire  of  Islam 
from  perfect  shipwreck.  He  left  behind  him  a 
name  dear  to  all  true  Moslems,  and  an  exami)le 
which,  (^mar  used  to  say,  would  be  a  diflicult 
pattern  for  his  successors  to  imitate. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ELECTION'  r>F  OMAR,  SECOND  CAMPH— KHAI.ED 
SUPERSEDF.I)  IN  COMMAND  BY  AHU  ODEIDAH 
—MAGNANIMOUS  CONDUCT  OF  THOSE  GEN- 
ERALS —  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  CONVENT  OF 
AliVI.A. 

The  nomination  of  Omar  to  the  succession  was 
supported  by  Ayesha,  and  acquiesced  in  by  Ali, 
who  saw  that  ojiposition  would  be  ineffectual. 
The  election  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  decease 
of  Abu  Beker.  The  character  or  the  new  CaliiVi 
has  already,  through  his  deeds,  been  made  known 
in  some  measure  to  the  reader  ;  yet  a  sketch  of 
him  may  not  be  unacceptable.  He  was  now 
about  filty-three  years  of  age  ;  a  tall,  dark  man, 
with  a  grave  demeanor  and  a  bald  head.  He 
was  so  tail,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  that 
when  he  sat  he  was  higher  than  tliuse  who  stood. 
His  strength  was  uncommon,  and  he  used  the 
left  as  ailroitly  as  the  right  hand.  Though  so 
bitter  an  enemy  of  Islamism  at  first  as  to  seek  the 
life  of  Mahomet,  he  became  from  the  moment  of 
his  conversion  one  of  its  most  sincere  and  stren- 
uous champions.  He  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  weightiest  and  most  decisive  events  of  the 
prophet's  career.  His  name  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  weapon  companions  at  Beder,  Ohod,  Khai- 
bar,  Honein,  and  Tabuc,  at  the  defc-nce  of  Me- 
dina, and  the  capture  of  Mecca,  and  indeed  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  soul  of  most  of  the  early 
military  enterjirises  of  the  faith.  His  zeal  was 
prompt  and  almost  tiery  in  its  operations.  He 
expounded  and  enforced  the  doctrines  of  Islam 
like  a  soldier  ;  when  a  question  was  too  knotty 
tor  his  logic,  he  was  ready  to  sever  it  with  the 
sword,  and  to  strike  off  the  head  of  him  who 
persisted  in  false  arguing  and  unbelief. 

In  the  administration  of  affairs,  his  probity  and 
justice  were  proverbial.  In  private  life  he  was 
noted  for  abstinence  and  frugality,  and  a  con- 
tempt for  the  false  grandeur  of  the  world.  Water 
was  his  only  beverage.  His  food  a  few  dates,  or 
a  few  bits  of  barley  bread  and  salt  ;  biii  in  time  of 
penance  even  salt  was  retrenched  as  a  luxury. 
His  austere  piety  and  self-denial,  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  almost  poverty  of  his  appearance  were 
regarded  with  reverence  in  those  primitive  days 
of  Islam.  He  had  shrewd  maxims  on  which  he 
squared  his  conduct,  of  which  the  following  is  a 


specimen.  "  Four  thing^s  come  not  back  :  the 
spoken  word,  the  sped  arrow,  the  past  life,  and 
the  neglected  opportunity." 

.During  his  reign  mosques  were  erected  without 
number  lor  the  instruction  and  devotion  of  the 
faithful,  and  prisons  for  the  punishment  of  delin- 
quents. He  likewise  put  in  use  a  scourge  with 
twisted  thongs  for  the  correction  of  minor  oRences, 
among  which  he  included  satire  and  scandal,  and 
so  potently  and  extensively  was  it  plied  that  the 
word  went  round,  "  Omar's  twisted  scourge  is 
more  to  be  feared  than  his  sword." 

On  assuming  his  ollice  he  was  saluted  as  Ca- 
lil)h  of  the  Caliph  of  the  apostle  of  tiod,  in  other 
words,  successor  to  the  successor  of  the  jirophet, 
Omar  objected,  that  such  a  title  must  lengthen 
with  every  successor,  until  it  became  eniiless  ; 
U|)on  which  it^as  proposed  and  agreed  that  he 
should  receive  the  title  oi  Emir-al-Moumenin,  that 
is  to  say.  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  This  title, 
altered  into  Miramamolin,  was  subse(|uently 
borne  by  such  Moslem  sovereigns  as  held  inde- 
pendent sway,  acknowledging  no  superior,  and 
is  equivalent  to  that  oi  emperor. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  Caliph  was 
with  regard  to  the  army  in  Syria.  His  sober 
judgment  was  not  to  be  dazzled  by  daring  and 
brilliant  exploits  in  arms,  and  he  doubted  the  fit- 
ness of  Khaled  for  the  general  command.  He 
acknowledged  his  valor  and  military  skill,  but 
considered  him  rash,  fiery,  and  ])rodigal  ;  prone 
to  hazardous  and  extravagant  adventure,  and 
more  fitted  to  be  a  partisan  than  a  le.-tdcr.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  take  the  principal  com- 
mand of  the  army  out  of  such  indiscreet  hands, 
and  restore  it  to  Abu  Obeidah,  who,  he  said,  had 
proved  himsell  worthy  of  it  by  his  piety,  modesty, 
moderation,  and  good  faith.  He  accordingly 
wrote  on  a  skin  of  parchment,  a  letter  lo  Abu 
Obeidah,  informing  him  of  the  death  of  Abu 
Beker,  and  his  own  elevation  as  Caliph,  and  ap- 
pointing him  comniander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
Syria. 

The  letter  was  delivered  to  Abu  Obeidah  at  the 
time  that  Khaled  was  absent  in  pursuit  of  the  car 
avan  of  exiles.  The  good  Obeidah  was  surprised, 
but  sorely  perplexed  by  the  contents.  His  own 
modesty  made  him  unambitious  of  high  com- 
mand, and  his  opinion  of  the  signal- valor  and 
brilliant  services  ot  Khaled  made  him  loath  to  su- 
persede him,  and  doubtful  whether  the  Caliph 
would  not  feel  disposed  to  continue  him  as  com- 
mander-in-chief when  he  should  hearot  his  recent 
success  at  Damascus.  He  resolved,  therelore,  to 
keep  for  the  present  the  contents  ot  the  Cali|)h's 
letter  to  himself  ;  and  accordingly  on  Khaled's 
return  to  Damascus  continued  to  treat  him  as 
commander,  and  suffered  him  to  write  his  second 
letter  to  Abu  Beker,  giving  him  an  account  of  his 
recent  pursuit  and  plundering  of  the  exiles. 

Omar  had  not  been  long  installed  in  office 
when  he  received  the  first  letters  of  Khaled  an- 
nouncing the  capture  of  Damascus.  These  tid- 
ings occasioned  the  most  extravagant  joy  at  Me- 
dina, and  the  valor  of  Khaled  was  extolled  by  the 
multitude  to  the  very  skies.  In  the  midst  ot  iheir 
rejoicings  they  learnt  with  astonishment  that  the 
general  command  had  been  transferred  to  Abu 
Obeidah.  The  admirers  of  Khaled  were  loud  in 
their  expostulations.  "  What  !"  cried  they, 
"  dismiss  Khaled  when  in  the  full  career  of  vic- 
tory ?  Remember  the  reply  of  Abu  Beker,  wh^n 
a  like  measure  was  urged  upon  him.  '  1  will  not 
sheathe  the  sword  of  God  drawn  for  the  promotion 
of  the  faith.' " 
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Omar  revolved  their  remonstrances  in  his  mind, 
but  his  resolution  remained  unchanged.  "  Abu 
Obeidah,"  said  he,  "  is  tender  and  merciful,  yet 
brave.  He  will  be  careful  of  his  people,  not  lav- 
ishing their  lives  in  rash  adventures  and  plunder- 
ing inroads  ;  nor  will  he  be  the  less  formidable  in 
battle  tor  being  moderate  when  victorious." 

In  the  mean  time  came  the  second  dispatches  of 
Khaled,  addressed  to  Abu  Beker,  announcing 
the  success  of  his  expedition  in  pursuit  of  the  ex- 
iles, and  reciiiesling  his  decision  of  the  matters 
'n  dispute  bAween  him  and  Abu  Obeidah,  The 
Caliph  was  jierplexed  by  this  letter,  whicWshowed 
that  his  election  as  Cali))h  was  yet  unknown  to 
the  army,  and  that  Abu  Obeidah  had  not  assumed 
the  command.  He  now  v/rote  again  to  the  latter, 
reiterating  his  appointment,  and  deciding  upon 
the  matters  in  (lisi)ute.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Uiimascus  had  surrendered  on  capitulation, 
and  had  not  been  taken  by  the  sword,  antl  directed 
tiiat  the  stipulations  of  the  covenant  should  be 
fulfilled.  He  declared  the  pursuit  of  the  exiles  in- 
iquitous and  rash,  and  that  it  would  have  proved 
fatal,  but  for  the  mercy  of  God.  The  dismissal 
ot  the  emperor's  daughter  free  of  ransom,  he 
t^jrmed  a  prodigal  action,  as  a  large  sum  might 
have  be«n  obtained  and  given  to  the  poor.  He 
counselled  Abu  Obeidah,  ot  whose  mild  and  hu- 
mane tein|)er  he  was  well  aware,  not  to  be  too 
modest  and  compliant,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
to  risk  the  lives  of  the  faithful  in  the  mere  hope 
of  plunder.  This  latter  hint  was  a  reproof  to 
Khaleil. 

Lest  this  letter  should  likewise  be  suppressed 
through  the  modesty  of  Abu  Obeidah,  he  dis- 
patched it  by  an  officer  of  distinction.  Shaded  Ibn 
Aass,  whom  he  appointed  his  representative  in 
Syria,  with  orders  to  have  the  letter  read  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Moslems,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  pro- 
claimed Caliph  at  Damascus. 

Shaded  made  good  his  journey,  and  found 
Khaled  in  his  tent,  still  acting  as  commander-in- 
chief,  and  the  army  ignorant  of  the  death  of  Abu 
Beker.  The  tidings  he  brought  struck  every  one 
with  astonishment.  The  first  sentiment  expressed 
was  griet  at  I  lie  death  of  the  good  Abu  Beker, 
who  was  univeisally  lamented  as  a  father  ;  the 
second  was  surprise  at  the  deposition  of  Khaled 
from  the  cominand,  in  the  very  midst  of  such  sig- 
nal victories  ;  and  many  ot  his  otficcis  and  sol- 
diers were  loud  in  evprcssing  their  indignation. 

If  Khaled  had  been  tierce  and  rude  in  his  ca- 
reer of  triumph,  he  proved  himself  magnanimous 
in  this  moment  of  adversity.  "  I  know,"  said 
he,  "  that  Omar  does  not  love  me  ;  but  since  Abu 
Beker  is  dead,  and  hasajjpointed  hiin  his  success- 
or, I  submit  to  his  commands."  He  according- 
ly caused  Omar  to  be  proclaimed  Caliph  at  Da- 
mascus, and  resigned  his  command  to  Abu  Obei- 
dah. The  latter  accepted  it  with  characteristic 
modesty  ;  but  evinced  a  fear  that  Khaled  would 
retire  in  disgust,  and  his  signal  services  be  lost  to 
the  cause  of  Islam.  Khaled,  however,  soon  let 
him  know  that  he  was  as  ready  to  serve  as  to 
command,  and  only  required  an  occasion  to  prove 
that  his  zeal  for  the  faith  was  unabated.  His  per- 
sonal submission  evtorted  atlmiration  even  from 
his  enemies,  and  gained  him  the  fullest  deference, 
respect,  and  confidence  of  Abu  Obeidah. 

About  this  time  one  ot  the  Christian  tributaries, 
a  base-spirited  wretch,  eager  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  Abu  Obeidah,  came  and  informed  him 
of  a  fair  object  of  enterprise.  "  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from  this,  between  Tripoli  and  Harran,  there 
is  a  convent  called  Daiz  Abil  Kodos,  or  the  mon- 


ast«*ry  of  the  Holy  Father,  from  being  inhabited 
by  a  Christian  hermit,  so  eminent  for  wisdom, 
piety,  and  mortiiication  of  the  tlesh,  that  he  is 
looked  up  to  as  a  saint ;  so  that  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  resort  from  all  parts  to  seek  his  ad- 
vice and  blessing,  and  not  a  marriage  takes  place 
among  the  nobles  of  the  country,  but  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  repair  to  receive  from  him  th« 
nuptial  benediction.  At  Easter  there  is  an  an- 
nual fair  held  at  Abyla  in  front  of  the  convent, 
to  which  are  brought  the  richest  manufactures  of 
the  surrounding  country  ;  silken  stuffs,  jewels  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  other  precious  productions 
ot  art ;  and  as  the  fair  is  a  peaceful  congregation 
of  people,  unarmed  and  unguarded,  it  will  afford 
ample  booty  at  little  risk  or  trouble." 

Abu  Obeidah  announced  the  intelligence  to  his 
troops.  "  Who,"  said  he,  "  will  undertake  this 
enterprise  ?"  His  eye  glanced  involuntarily  upon 
Khaled  ;  it  was  just  such  a  foray  as  he  was  wont 
to  delight  in  ;  but  Khaled  remained  silent.  Abu 
Obeidah  could  not  ask  a  service  from  one  so  lately 
in  chief  command  ;  and  while  i.e  hesitated,  Abdal- 
lah  Ibn  Jaafar,  stepson  of  Abu  Beker,  came  for- 
ward. A  banner  was  given  him,  and  five  hun- 
dred veteran  horsemen,  scarred  in  many  a  battle, 
sallied  with  him  from  the  gates  ot  Damascus, 
guided  by  the  traitor  Christian.  They  halted  to 
rest  before  arriving  at  Abyla,  and  sent  forward 
the  Christian  as  a  scout.  As  he  approached  the 
place  he  was  astonished  to  see  it  crowded  with  an 
immense  concourse  of  Greeks,  Arm.enians.  Copts, 
and  Jews,  in  their  various  garbs  ;  besides  these 
there  was  a  grand  procession  of  nobles  and  court- 
iers in  rich  attire,  and  priests  in  religious  dresses, 
with  a  guard  of  five  thousand  horse  ;  all,  as  he 
learned,  escorting  the  daughter  of  the  prefect  ol 
Tripoli,  who  was  lately  married,  and  had  come 
with  her  husband  to  receive  the  blessing  ot  the 
venerable  hermit.  The  Christian  scout  hastened 
back  to  the  Moslems,  and  warned  them  to  retreat. 

"  I  dare  not,"  said  Abdullah  promptly  ;  "  I  fear 
the  wrath  ot  Allah,  should  1  turn  my  back.  I  will 
fight  these  infidels.  Those  who  help  me,  God 
will  reward  ;  those  whose  hearts  fail  them  are 
welcome  to  retire."  Not  a  Moslem  turned  his 
back.  "  Forward  !"  said  Ahdallah  to  the  Chris- 
tian, and  thou  shalt  behold  what  the  companions 
of  the  prophet  can  perform."  The  traitor  hesi- 
tated, however,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuad- 
ed to  guide  them  on  a  service  of  such  peril. 

Abdallah  led  his  band  near  to  Abyla,  where 
they  lay  close  until  morning.  At  the  dawn  of 
day,  having  performed  the  customary  prayer,  he 
divided  his  host  into  five  squadrons  of  a  hundred 
each  ;  they  were  to  charge  at  once  in  five  differ- 
ent places,  with  the  shout  of  Allah  Achbar  ! 
and  to  sl.ay  or  capture  without  stopping  to  pil- 
lage until  the  victory  should  be  complete.  He 
then  reconnoitred  the  place.  The  hermit  was 
preaching  in  front  of  his  convent  to  a  multitude 
ot  auditors  ;  the  fair  teemed  with  people  in  the 
variegated  garbs  ot  the  Orient.  One  house  was 
guarded  by  a  great  number  of  horsemen,  and 
numbers  ot  persons,  richly  clad,  were  going  in 
and  out,  or  standing  about  it.  In  this  house  evi- 
dently was  the  youthful  bride. 

Abdallah  encouraged  his  followers  to  despise 
the  number  of  these  foes.  "  Remember,"  cried 
he,  "  the  words  of  the  prophet.  '  Paradise  is 
under  the  shadow  of  swords  ! '  It  we  conquer, 
we  shall  have  glorious  booty  ;  if  we  fall,  paradise 
awaits  us  I" 

The  five  squadrons  charged  as  they  had  been 
ordered,   with    the  well-known    war-cry.      The 
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Christians  were  struck  with  dismay,  thinking  the 
whole  Moslem  army  upon  them.  There  was  a 
direful  conlusion  ;  the  multitude  flying  in  all  di- 
rections ;  women  and  children  shrieking  and  cry- 
ing ;  booths  and  tents  overturned,  and  precious 
merchandise  scattered  about  the  streets.  The 
troops,  however,  seeing  the  inferior  number  of 
the  assailants,  plucked  up  spirits  and  charged 
upon  them.  The  merchants  and  inhabitants  re- 
covered from  their  panic  and  flew  to  arms,  and 
the  Moslem  l)and,  hemmed  in  among  such  a  host 
of  toes,  seemed,  say  the  Arabian  writers,  like  a 
white  spot  on  the  hicle  of  a  black  camel.  A  Mos- 
lem troo|)er,  seeing  the  peril  of  his  companions, 
broke  hi's  way  out  of  the  throng,  and  throwing  the 
rejjj^^n  the  neck  of  his  steed,  scoured  back  to 
Dai^iascus  tor  succor. 

In  this  moment  of  emergency  Abu  Obeidah 
forgot  all  scruples  of  delicacy,  and  turned  to  the 
man  he  had  superseded  in  office.  "  Fail  us  not," 
cried  he,  "  in  this  moment  of  peril  ;  but,  for 
God's  sake,  hasten  to  deliver  thy  brethren  from 
destruction." 

"  Had  Omar  given  the  command  of  the  army 
to  a  child,"  re])lie(l  the  gracious  Khaled,  "  I 
should  have  obeyed  him  ;  how  much  more  thee, 
my  i)re(lecessorin  the  faith  of  Islam  !" 

He  now  arrayed  himself  in  a  coat  of  mail,  the 
spoil  of  the  false  proi^h-it  Mosei'lma  ;  he  put  on 
a  helmet  of  proof,  and  over  it  a  skull-cap,  which 
he  called  the  blessed  cap,  and  attributed  to  it 
wonderful  virtues,  having  received  the  prophet's 
benediction.  Then  springing  on  his  horse,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band,  he 
scoured  off  toward  Abyla,  with  the  bold  Derar  at 
his  side. 

In  the  mean  time  the  troops  under  Abdallah 
had  maintained  throughout  the  day  a  desperate 
contlict  ;  heaps  of  the  slain  testified  their  prow- 
ess ;  but  their  ranks  were  sadly  thinned,  scarce 
one  ot  the  survivors  liut  h.ul  received  repeated 
wounds,  and  they  were  ready  to  sink  under  heat, 
fatigue,  and  thirst.  Toward  sunset  a  cloud  of 
dust  is  seen  :  is  it  a  reinforcement  of  their  ene- 
mies ?  A  troop  of  horsemen  emerge.  They  bear 
the  black  eagle  of  Khaled.  The  air  resounds 
with  the  shout  ot  Allah  Achbar.  The  Christians 
are  assailed  on  either  side  ;  some  fly  and  are  pur- 
sued to  the  river  by  the  unsparing  sword  of  Kha- 
led ;  others  rally  round  the  monastery.  Derar 
engages  hand  to  hand  with  the  prefect  of  Tripoli  ; 
they  grapple  ;  they  struggle  ;  they  fall  to  the 
earth  ;  Derar  is  uppermost,  and,  drawing  a  pon- 
iard, plunges  it  into  the  heart  ot  his  adversary. 
He  springs  u|)on  his  feet  ;  vaults  into  the  saddle 
of  the  prefect's  horse,  and,  with  the  shout  of  Al- 
lah Achbar,  gallops  in  quest  of  new  opponents. 

The  battle  is  over.  The  fair  is  given  up  to 
plunder.  Horses,  mules,  and  asses  are  laden 
with  silken  stuffs,  rich  embroidery,  jewels  of  gold 
and  silver,  i)recious  stones,  spices,  perfumes,  and 
othei  wealthy  i)lun(ier  of  the  merchants  ;  but  the 
most  precious  part  ot  the  spoil  is  the  beautiful 
bride,  with  forty  damsels,  who  formed  her  bridal 
train. 

The  monastery  was  left  desolate,  with  none 
but  the  holy  anchorite  to  inhabit  it.  Khaled  call- 
ed upon  the  old  man,  but  received  no  answer  ;  he 
called  again,  but  the  only  reply  was  to  invoke  the 
Vengeance  of  heaven  u[)on  his  head  for  the  Chris- 
tian blood  he  had  spilt.  The  fierce  S.iracen 
(jaused  as  he  was  driving  off  the  spoil,  an  \  laying 
lis  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  scimetar,  looked 
back  grimly  upon  the  hermit.  "  What  we  have 
flone,"  said  he,   "is  in  obedience   to  the  law  of 
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God,  who  commands  us  to  slay  all  unbelievers ; 
and  had  not  the  apostle  of  God  commanded  us  to 
let  such  men  as  thee  alone,  thou  shouldst  have 
shared  the  fate  ot  thy  fellow-infidels." 

The  old  man  saw  his  danger  in  time,  and  di» 
erectly  held  his  peace,  and  the  sword  of  Islam 
remained  within  its  scabbard. 

The  conquerors  bore  their  booty  and  their  cap- 
tives back  in  triumph  to  Damascus.  One  fifth  of 
the  spoil  was  set  apart  tor  the  public  treasury  : 
the  rest  was  distributed  among  the  soldiery. 
Derar,  as  a  trophy  of  his  exploit,  received  the 
horse  of  the  prefect  of  Tripoli,  but  he  made  it  a 
present  to  his  Amazonian  sister  Caulah,  The 
saddle  and  trappings  were  studded  with  precious 
stones ;  these  she  picked  out  and  distributed 
among  her  female  companions. 

Among  the  spoils  was  a  cloth  curiously  wrought 
with  a  likeness  of  the  blessed  Saviour  ;  which, 
from  the-  exquisite  workmanship  or  the  sanctity 
of  the  portrait,  was  afterward  sold  in  Arabia  Felix 
for  ten  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

Abdallah,  for  his  part  of  the  spoil,  asked  for 
the  daughter  of  the  prefect,  having  been  smitten 
with  her  charms.  His  demand  was  referred  to 
the  Caliph  Omar  and  granted,  and  the  captive 
beauty  lived  with  him  many  years.  Obeidah,  in 
his  letters  to  the  Caliph,  generously  set  forth  the 
magnanimous  conduct  and  distinguished  prowess 
of  Khaled  on  this  occasion,  and  entreated  Omar 
to  write  a  letter  to  that  general  expressive  ot  his 
sense  of  his  recent  services,  as  it  might  soothe  the 
mortification  he  must  experience  from  his  late 
deposition.  The  Caliph,  however,  though  he  re- 
plied to  every  other  part  of  the  letter  ol  Obeidah, 
took  no  notice,  either  by  word  or  deed,  of  that 
relating  to  Khaled,  from  which  it  was  evident 
that,  in  secret,  he  entertained  no  great  regard  tor 
the  unsparing  sword  ot  Islam. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MODERATE    MEASURES     OF     ABU     OBEIDAH— RE- 
PROVED BY  THE  CALIPH   FOR   HIS  SLOWNESS. 

The  alertness  and  hardihood  of  the  Saracens  in 
their  rapid  campaigns  have  been  attributed  to 
their  simple  and  abstemious  habits.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  luxuries  of  the  pampered  Greeks, 
and  were  prohibited  the  use  of  wine.  Their  drink 
was  watrer,  their  lood  principally  milk,  rice,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  their  dress  the  coarse 
raiments  of  the  desert.  An  army  ot  such  men 
was  easily  sustained  ;  marched  rapidly  from 
place  to  place  ;  and  was  fitted  to  cope  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  war.  The  interval  of  repose,  how- 
ever, in  the  luxurious  city  of  Damascus,  and  the 
general  abundance  of  the  tertile  regions  ot  .Syria 
began  to  have  their  effect  upon  the  Moslem 
troops,  and  the  good  Abu  Obeidah  was  esi)ecially 
scandalized  at  discovering  that  they  were  lapsing 
into  the  use  of  wine,  so  strongly  lorbidden  by  the 
prophet.  He  mentioned  the  prevalence  of  this 
grievous  sin  in  his  letter  to  the  Caliph,  who  read 
it  in  the  mosque  in  presence  of  his  officers.  "  By 
Allah,"  exclaimed  the  absiemiousOmar  ;  "  these 
fellows  are  only  fit  for  |  overty  and  hard  fare  ; 
what  is  to  be  done  with  these  wine-bibbers  ?" 

"  Let  him  who  drinks  wine,"  replied  Ali, 
promptly,  "  receive  twenty  bastinadoes  on  the 
soles  of  his  feet." 

"  Good,  it  shall  be  so,"  rejoined  the  Caliph 
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and  he  wrote  to  that  effect  to  the  commander-in- 
chief.  On  receiving  the  letter,  Abu  Obeidah 
forthwith  summoned  the  offenders,  and  had  the 
punishment  publicly  inflicted  for  the  edification  of 
his  troops  ;  he  took  the  occasion  to  descant  on 
the  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  to  exhort  such  as 
had  sinned  in  private  to  come  forward  like  good 
Moslems,  make  public  confession,  and  submit  to 
the  bastinado  »n  token  of  repentance  ;  whereupon 
many,  who  had  indulged  in  secret  potations, 
moved  by  his  paternal  exhortation,  avowed  their 
crime  and  their  repentance,  and  were  set  at  ease 
in  their  consciences  by  a  sound  bastinadoing  and 
tiie  forgiveness  of  the  good  Abu  Obeidah. 

That  worthy  commander  now  left  a  garrison 
of  five  hundred  horse  at  Damascus,  and  issued 
forth  with  his  host  to  prosecute  the  subjugation  ot 
Syria.  He  had  a  rich  field  of  enterprise  before 
him.  The  country  of  Syria,  from  the  amenity  of 
its  climate,  temjiered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea 
and  the  mountains,  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
and  the  happy  distribution  of  woods  and  streams", 
was  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  vigorous  support 
and  prolific  increase  of  animal  life  ;  it  according- 
ly teemed  with  population,  and  was  studded  with 
ancient  and  eml)attled  cities  and  fortresses.  Two 
of  the  proudest  and  most  splendid  of  thuse  were 
Emessa  (the  modern  Hems),  the  capital  ol  the 
plains  ;  and  IJaalbec,  the  famous  city  ot  the  Sun, 
situated  between  the  mountains  of  Lebanon. 

These  two  cities,  with  others  intermediate, 
were  the  objects  of  Abu  Obeidah's  enterprise, 
and  he  sent  Khaled  in  advance,  with  Derar  and 
Rafi  Ibn  Omeirah,  at  the  head  of  a  third  of  the 
army,  to  scour  the  country  iibout  Emessa.  In  his 
own  slower  march,  with  the"  main  body  of  the 
army,  he  approached  the  city  ot  Jusheyah,  but 
was  met  by  the  governor,  who  purcnased  a 
year's  truce  with  the  payment  of  four  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  and  fifty  silken  robes  ;  and  the 
promise  to  surrender  the  city  at  the  expiration  ot 
a  year,  if  in  that  interval  Baalbec  and  Emessa 
should  have  been  taken. 

When  Abu  Obeidah  came  before  Emessa  he 
^ound  Khaled  in  active  o])eration.  The  gcncrnor 
of  the  place  had  died  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Moslem  force  apjjeared,  and  the  city  was  not  fully 
provisioned  for  a  siege.  The  inhabitants  nego- 
tiated a  truce  for  one  year  by  the  payment  of  ten 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  and  two  hundred  suits  of 
silk,  with  the  engagement  to  surrender  at  the  end 
M  that  term,  provided  he  should  have  taken 
Aleppo,  Alh.ldir,  and  Kennesrin,  and  defeated 
the  army  of  the  emperor.  Khaled  would  have 
jiersevered  in  the  siege,  but  Abu  Obeidah  thought 
it  the  wisest  policy  to  agree  to  these  golden 
terms,  by  which  he  provided  himself  with  the  sin- 
ews of  war,  and  was  enabled  to  proceed  more 
surely  in  his  career. 

The  moment  the  treaty  was  concluded  the  peo- 
ple of  Emessa  threw  open  their  gates  ;  held  a 
market  or  fair  beneath  the  walls,  and  began  to 
drive  a  lucrative  trade  ;  for  the  Moslem  camp  was 
full  of  booty,  and  these  marauding  warriors, 
flushed  with  sudden  wealth,  squandered  plunder 
af  all  kinds,  and  never  regarded  the  price  of  any- 
ihing  that  struck  their  fancy.  In  the  mean  time 
predatory  bands  foraged  the  country  both  far  and 
near,  and  came  in  driving  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
horses  and  camels,  laden  with  household  booty 
of  all  kinds,  besides  multitudes  of  captives.  The 
piteous  lamentations  of  these  people,  torn  from 
their  peaceful  homes  and  doomed  to  slavery, 
touched  the  heart  of  Abu  Obeidah.  He  told  them 
that  all  who  would  embrace  the  Islam  faith  should 


have  their  lives  and  property.  On  such  as  ehose 
to  remain  in  infidelity,  he  imposed  a  ransom  of 
five  i)ieces  of  gold  a  head,  besidea  an  annual 
tribute  ;  caused  their  names  and  places  of  abode 
to  be  registered  in  a  book,  and  then  gave  them 
back  their  property,  their  wives  and  children,  on 
condition  that  they  should  act  as  guides  and  in- 
terpreters to  the  Moslems  in  case  of  need. 

The  merciful  policy  of  the  good  Abu  Obeidah 
promised  to  promote  the  success  of  Islam,  even 
more  potently  than  the  sword.  The  Syrian 
Greeks  came  in,  in  great  numbers,  to  have  their 
names  enregistered  in  the  book  of  tributaries  ; 
and  other  cities  capitulated  for  a  year's  truce  on 
the  terms  granted  to  Emessa.  Khaled,  however, 
who  was  no  friend  to  truces  and  negotiations,  mur- 
mured at  these  peaceful  measures,  and  offered  to 
take  these  cities  in  less  time  than  it  required  to 
treat  with  them  ;  but  Abu  Obeidah  was  not  to  be 
swerved  from  the  path  of  moderation  ;  thus,  in  a 
little  time  the  whole  territories  of  Emessa,  AlhAdir, 
and  Kennesrin  were  rendered  sacred  from  maraud. 
The  predatory  warriors  of  the  desert  were  some- 
what impatient  at  being  thus  hemmed  in  by  pro- 
hibited boundaries,  and  on  one  dccasion  had  well 
night  brought  the  truce  to  an  abrupt  termination. 
A  party  of  Saracen  troopers,  in  prowling  along 
the  confines  of  Kennesrin,  came  to  where  the 
Christians,  to  mark  their  boundary,  had  erected 
ji  statue  ol  the  emperor  Heraclius,  seated  on  his 
throne.  The  troopers,  who  had  a  Moslem  hatred 
of  images,  regarded  this  with  derision,  and 
amused  themselves  with  careering  round  and  tilt- 
ing at  it,  until  one  of  them,  either  accidentally  or 
in  sport,  struck  out  one  ot  the  eyes  with  his  lance. 

The  Greeks  were  indignant  at  this  outrage. 
Messengers  were  sent  to  Abu  Obeidah,  loudly 
complaining  of  it  as  an  intentional  breach  of  the 
truce,  and  a  flagrant  insult  to  the  emperor.  Abu 
Obeidah  miklly  assured  them  that  it  was  his  dis- 
position most  rigorously  to  observe  the  truce  ; 
that  the  injury  to  the  statu  >  must  have  been  ac- 
cidental, and  that  no  indignity  to  the  emperor 
could  have  been  intended.  His  moderation  only 
increased  the  arrogance  of  the  ambassadors  ; 
their  emperor  had  been  insulted  ;  it  was  for  the 
Caliph  to  give  redress  according  to  the  measure 
ot  the  law  :  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  tor  a 
tooth."  "  What  !"  cried  some  of  the  over-zeal- 
ous Moslems  ;  "  do  the  intidels  mean  to  claim 
an  eye  from  the  Caliph  .'"  In  their  rage  they 
would  have  slain  the  messengers  on  the  spot ; 
but  the  quiet  Abu  Obeidah  stayed  their  wrath. 
"They  speak  but  figuratively,"  said  he;  then 
taking  the  messengers  aside,  he  slirewdly  com- 
promised the  matter,  and  satisfied  their  wounded 
loyalty,  by  agreeing  that  they  should  set  up  a 
statue  of  the  Caliph,  with  glass  eyes,  and  strike  out 
one  ot  them  in  retaliation. 

While  Abu  Obeidah  was  pursuing  this  mod- 
erate course,  and  subduing  the  country  by  clem- 
ency rather  than  by  force  ot  arms,  missives  came 
from  the  Caliph,  who  was  astonished  at  receiving 
no  tidings  of  further  concjuests,  reproaching  him 
with  his  slowness,  and  with  preferring  worldly 
gain  to  the  pious  exercise  ot  the  sword.  The  sol- 
diers when  they  heard  of  the  ])ur])ort  of  this  letter, 
took  the  reproaches  to  themselves,  and  wept  with 
vexation.  Abu  Obeidah  himself  was  stung  to  the 
quick  and  repented  him  of  the  judicious  truces  he 
had  made.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he 
held  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  determined  to 
lose  not  a  day,  although  the  truces  had  but  about 
a  month  to  run.  He  accordingly  left  Khaled  with 
a  strong  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Emessa  to  await 
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the  expiration  of  the  truce,  while  he  marched  with 
the  main  host  against  the  city  of  Baalbec, 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

SIEGE  AND   CAPTURE  OF  BAALBEC. 

Baai.bec,  so  called  from  Baal,  the  Syrian  appel- 
lation of  the  sun,  or  Apollo,  to  which  deity  it  was 
dedicated,  was  one  of  the  proudest  cities  of  an- 
cient Syria.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  the  great 
and  fertile  valley  of  Bekaa,  lying  between  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  Anti  Lebanon.  Dur- 
ing the  Grecian  domination  it  was  called  Heliopo- 
lis,  which  likewise  means  the  City  of  the  Sun.  It 
was  famous  for  its  magnificent  temple  of  Baal, 
which,  tradition  affirms,  was  built  by  Solomon 
the  Wise,  to  please  one  of  his  wives,  a  native  of 
Sidon  and  a  worshipper  of  the  Sun.  The  im- 
mense blocks  of  stone  of  which  it  was  constructed 
were  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  ji"'iii,  over 
whom  Solomon  had  control  by  virtue  of  his  talis- 
manic  seal.  Some  of  them  remain  to  this  day 
objects  of  admiration  to  the  traveller,  and  per- 
plexity to  the  modern  engineer.* 

On  his  march  against  Baalbec  Abu  Obeidah  in- 
tercepted a  caravan  of  four  hundred  camels  laden 
with  silks  and  sugars,  on  the  way  to  that  city. 
With  his  usual  clemency  he  allowed  the  captives 
to  ransom  themselves  ;  some  of  whom  carried  to 
Baalbec  the  news  of  his  approach,  and  of  the 
capture  of  the  caravan.  Herbis,  the  governor, 
supposing  the  .Saracens  to  be  a  mere  marauding 
party,  sall'ed  forth  with  six  thousand  horse  and  a 
multitude  of  irregular  foot,  in  hope  to  recover  the 
spoils,  but  found  to  his  cost  that  he  had  an  army 
to  contend  with,  and  was  driven  back  to  the  city 
with  great  loss,  after  receiving  seven  wounds. 

Abu  Obeidah  set  himself  down  before  the  city, 
and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants,  remind- 
ing them  of  the  invincible  arms  of  the  faithful, 
and  inviting  them  to  profess  Islamism,  or  pay 
tribute.  This  letter  he  gave  in  charge  to  a  Syrian 
peasant ;  and  with  it  a  reward  of  twenty  pieces  of 
silver  ;  "  for  Allah  forbid,"  sail  the  conscientious 
general,  "  that  I  should  em|)loy  tliee  without  pay. 
The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  ilir(^" 

The  messenger  was  drawn  up  by  a  cord  to  the 
battlements,  and  delivered  the  letter  to  the  inhab- 
itants, many  of  whom,  on  hearing  the  contents, 
were  inclined  to  surrender.  Herbis,  the  govern- 
or, however,  who  was  still  smarting  with  his 
wounds,  tore  tiie  letter  in  pieces,  and  dismissed 
the  messenger  witiiout  deigning  a  rejily. 

Abu  Obeidah  now  ordered  his  troops  to  the 
assault,  but  tiie  garrison  made  brave  defence,  and 
did  such  execution  with  their  engines  from  the 
walls,  that  the  S.iracens  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  weather  was  cold  ;  so  Abu 
Obeidah,  who  was  ever  mindful  of  the  welfare  of 
his  men,  sent  a  trumpeter  round  the  camp  next 
morning,  lorbidcling  any  man  to  take  the  field 
until  he  had  made  a  comfortable  meal.  All  were 
now  busy  cooking,  when,  in  the  midst  of  their 
preparations  the  city  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  Greeks  came  scouring  upon  them,  making 
great  slaughter.  They  were  repulsed  with  some 
difficulty,  but  carried  off  prisoners  and  plunder. 

Abu  Obeidah   now  removed   his  camp  out  of 


*  AmonR  these  huge  blocks  some  measure  fifty-eight, 
and  one  sixty-nine  feet  in  length. 


reach  of  the  engines,  and  where  his  cavalry  would 
have  more  room.  He  threw  out  detachment* 
also,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy  and 
oblige  them  to  fight  in  several  places.  Saad  Ibn 
Zeicl,  with  five  hundred  horse  and  three  hundred 
foot,  was  to  show  himself  in  the  valley  opposite 
the  gate  looking  toward  the  mountains  ;  while 
Derar,  with  three  hundred  horse  and  two  hundred 
toot,  was  stationed  in  front  ol  the  glite  on  the  side 
toward  Damascus. 

Herbis,  the  governor,  seeing  the  Saracens 
rnovf  back  their  tents,  supposed  them  to  be  in- 
timidated by  their  late  loss.  "  These  Arabs," 
said  he,  "  are  half-naked  vagabonds  of  the  desert, 
who  fight  without  object  ;  we  are  locked  up  in 
steel,  and  fight  for  our  wives  and  children,  our 
property  and  our  lives."  He  accordingly  roused 
ids  troops  to  make  .mother  sally,  and  an  obstinate 
battle  ensued.  One  of  the  Moslem  officers,  Sohail 
Ibn  Sabah,  being  disabled  by  a  sabre  cut  in  the 
right  arm,  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  clambered 
a  neighboring  hill  which  overlooked  the  field,  the 
city,  and  its  vicinity.  Here  he  sat  watching  the 
various  fortunes  of  tiie  field.  The  sally  had  been 
made  through  the  gate  before  which  Abu  Obeidah 
was  posted,  who  of  course  received  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  attack.  ^  The  battle  was  hot,  and  So- 
hail perceived  from  his  hill  that  the  Moslems  in 
this  quarter  were  hard  pressed,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral was  giving  ground,  and  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  routed  ;  while  Derar  and  Saad  remained 
inactive  at  their  distant  posts  ;  no  sally  having 
been  made  from  the  gates  before  which  they  were 
stationed.  Upon  this  Sohail  gathered  together 
some  green  branches,  and  set  fire  to  them,  so  as 
to  make  a  column  of  smoke  ;  a  customary  signal 
by  day  among  the  Arabs,  as  fire  was  by  night. 
Derar  and  Saad  beheld  the  smoke  and  galloped 
with  their  troops  in  that  direction.  Their  arrival 
changed  the  whole  fortune  of  the  field.  Herbis, 
who  had  thought  himself  on  the  eve  of  victory, 
now  found  himself  beset  on  each  side  and  cut  off 
from  the  city  !  Nothing  but  strict  discipline  and 
the  impenetrable  Grecian  phalanx  saved  him. 
His  men  closed  shield  to  siiield,  their  lances  in 
advance,  and  made  a  slow  and  defensive  retreat, 
the  Moslems  wheeling  around  and  charging  in- 
cessantly upon  them.  Abu  Obeidah,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  arrival  of  l')erar  and  Saad,  im- 
agined the  retreat  of  the  Christians  a  mere  feint, 
and  called  back  his  troops  ;  Saad,  however,  who 
heard  not  the  general's  order,  kept  on  in  pursuit, 
until  he  drove  the  enemy  to  the  toi)  of  a  hill,  where 
they  ensconced  themselves  in  an  old  deserted 
monastery. 

Wiien  Abu  Obeidah  learned  the  secret  of  this 
most  timely  aid,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  a  supposed  signal  from  him,  he  acknowledged 
that  the  smoke  was  an  apt  thought,  and  saved  his 
camp  from  being  sacked  ;  but  he  prohibited  any 
man  from  repeating  such  an  act  without  orders 
from  the  general. 

In  the  mean  time  Herbis,  the  governor,  finding 
the  small  number  that  invested  the  convent,  sal- 
lied forth  with  his  troops,  in  hopes  of  cutting  his 
way  to  the  city.  Never  did  men  fight  more 
valiantly,  and  they  had  already  made  great  havoc, 
when  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  swarm  of  Moslems 
drove  them  b.ack  to  their  forlorn  fortress,  where 
they  were  so  closely  watched  that  not  a  (Grecian 
eye  could  peer  from  the  old  walls  without  being 
the  aim  of  a  Moslem  arrow. 

Abu  Obeidah  now  invested  the  city  more  closely 
than  ever,  leaving  Saad,  with  his  forces,  to  keep 
the  governor  encaged  in  the  monastery.     The  lat- 
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ter  perceived  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  out 
longer  in  this  shattered  edifice,  destitute  of  pro- 
visions. His  proud  spirit  was  completely  broken, 
and,  throwing  off  his  silken  robes,  and  clothing 
him  in  a  worn  woollen  garb,  as  suited  to  his  hum- 
ble situation,  he  sought  a  conference  with  Saad  to 
treat  on  terms  of  capitulation.  The  Moslem  cap- 
tain replied  that  he  could  only  treat  tor  the  party 
in  the  convent,  whom  he  would  receive  as  broth- 
ers, it  they  would  acknowledge  God  and  the  proph- 
et, or  would  let  them  free  on  the  pledge  not  to 
hear  arms  against  the  Moslems.  He  proffered  to 
lead  Herliis  to  the  general,  if  he  wished  to  treat 
tor  the  city  also  ;  and  added  that,  should  the  ne- 
gotiation fail,  he  and  his  Greeks  might  return 
into  their  convent,  and  let  God  and  the  sword 
decide. 

Herbis  was  accordingly  led  through  the  besieg- 
ing camp  into  the  presence  of  Abu  Obeidah,  and 
gnawed  his  lip  when  he  saw  the  inconsiderable 
number  ot  the  Moslem  host.  He  offered,  as  a 
ransom  tor  the  city,  one  thousand  ounces  ot  gold, 
two  thousand  ot  silver,  and  one  thousand  silken 
roi)es  ;  but  Abu  Obeidah  demanded  that  he  should 
double  tiie  amount,  and  add  thereto  one  thousand 
sabres,  and  all  the  arms  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
monastery  ;  as  well  as  engage  in  behalf  of  the 
city  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  ;  to  engage  to  erect 
no  more  Christian  churches,  nor  ever  more  act  in 
hostility  against  the  Moslem  power. 

These  harsh  terms  being  conceded,  Herbis  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  city  alone,  and  submit  them 
to  the  inhabitants,  all  his  attendants  being  de- 
tained as  hostages.  The  townsmen  at  first  re- 
fused to  capitulate,  saying  their  city  was  the 
strongest  in  all  Syria  ;  but  Herbis  offered  to  pay 
down  one  fourth  of  the  ransom  himself,  and  they 
at  length  complied.  One  point  was  conceded  to 
the  peo|)]e  ot  Haalbec  to  soothe  their  wounded 
pride.  It  was  agreed  that  Rart  Ibn  Abdallah,  who 
was  to  remain  with  five  hundred  men,  acting  .is 
lieutenant  ot  15a.'ill)ec  for  Abu  Obeidah,  should  en- 
camp without  the  walls,  and  not  enter  the  city. 
These  matters  being  arrangeil,  Abu  Obeidah 
marched  with  his  host  on  other  enterprises. 

The  Saracen  troops,  under  Rafi  Ibn  Abdallah,' 
soon  ingratiate<l  themselves  with  the  people  of 
IJaalbec.  They  pillaged  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  sold  their  booty  for  low  prices  to  the 
townsfolk,  who  thus  grew  wealthy  on  the  spoils  of 
tiieir  own  countrymen.  Herbis,  the  governor,  felt 
a  desire  to  particip.ite  in  these  profits.  He  re- 
minded his  tellow-citi/ens  how  much  he  had  jjaid 
lor  their  ransom,  and  what  good  terms  he  had 
effected  tor  them  ;  and  then  |)roposed  that  he 
sIvHiid  have  one  tenth  ot  what  they  gained  in 
traffic  with  the  Moslems,  to  reimburse  him.  They 
consented,  though  with  extreme  reluctance.  In 
a  tew  days  he  found  the  gain  so  sweet  that  he 
thirsted  tor  more  ;  he  therefore  told  them  that  his 
reimbursement  would  i)e  tedious  at  this  rate,  and 
pioi)osed  to  receive  one  fourth.  The  people,  en- 
raged at  his  cupidity,  rushed  on  him  witli  turious 
outcries,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  noise 
ot  the  tumult  reached  the  camp  ot  Rah  Ibn  Ab- 
iliilah,  and  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  com- 
ing forth,  entreated  him  to  enter  the  city  and  gov- 
L'rn  it  himself.  He  scrupled  to  depart  from  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  until  he  had  written  to  Abu 
Cbeidah  ;  but  on  receiving  permission  from  the 
general,  he  entered  and  took  command.  Thus 
(lul  the  famous  Haaibec,  the  ancient  Heliopolis, 
or  City  ot  the  Sun,  tali  under  the  Saracen  sway  on 
the  20th  ot  January,  .\.D.  636,  being  the  fitteentli 
year  ot  the  Hegira. 
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The  year's  truce  with  the  city  of  Emessa  hav- 
ing now  expired,  Abu  Obeidah  appeared  before 
that  place,  and  summoned  it  in  the  following 
form  : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  inost  merciful  God.  Abu 
Obeidah  Ibn  Aljerah,  general  of  the  armies  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  Omar  al  Khatt.'ib,  to 
the  peo|)ie  of  Emessa.  Let  not  the  loftiness  of 
your  walls,  the  strength  ot  your  bulwarks,  nor  the 
robustness  of  your  bodies,  lead  you  into  error. 
Allah  hath  contjuered  stronger  places  through  the 
means  ot  his  servants.  Your  city  would  be  of  no 
more  consideration  against  us  than  a  kettle  of  pot- 
tage set  in  the  midst  of  our  camp. 

"  I  invite  you  to  emi)race  our  holy  faith,  and  the 
law  revealed  to  our  proi)het  Mahomet  ;  and  we 
will  send  pious  men  to  instruct  you,  and  you  shall 
participate  in  all  our  fortunes. 

"  If  you  refuse,  you  shall  still  be  left  in  posses- 
sion of  all  your  property  on  the  payment  ot  annual 
tribute.  If  you  reject  l)oth  conditions,  come  forth 
from  behind  your  stone  walls,  and  let  Allah,  the 
su|>i(- me  judge,  decide  between  us." 

This  summons  was  treated  witii  scorn  ;  and  the 
garrison  made  a  bold  sally,  and  handled  their  be- 
siegers so  roughly  that  they  were  glad  when 
night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  In  the  evening 
a  crafty  old  Arab  sought  the  tent  of  Abu  Obei- 
dah ;  he  represented  the  strength  of  the  place,  the 
intrepidity  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  ample  stock  of 
provisions,  which  wouUl  enable  it  to  stand  a 
weary  siege.  He  suggested  a  stratagem,  how 
ever,  by  which  it  might  be  reduced  ;  and  Abu 
Obeidaii  ado]Hed  his  counsel.  Sending  a  messen- 
ger into  the  city,  he  offered  to  the  inliaiiitants  to 
strike  his  tents,  and  lead  his  troops  to  the  attack 
ot  other  places,  proviiled  they  would  furnish  him 
provisions  for  five  (Lays'  march.  His  offer  was 
promptly  accepted,  and  the  provisions  were  fur- 
nished. Abu  Obeidah  now  pretended  that,  as  his 
march  woultl  be  long,  a  greater  sup])ly  would  be 
necessary  ;  he  continued  to  buy,  therefore,  as 
long  as  the  Christians  had  provisions  to  sell,  and 
in  this  manner  exhausted  their  magazines  ;  and 
as  the  scouts  from  other  cities  beheld  the  people 
of  lunessa  throw  open  their  gates  and  bring  forth 
provisions,  it  became  rumored  throughout  the 
country  that  the  city  had  surrendered. 

Abu  Obeidah,  according  to  promise,  led  his 
host  against  other  places.  The  first  was  Arres- 
tan,  a  lortified  city,  well  watered,  ])rovisioned, 
and  garrisoned.  His  summons  being  repeated, 
and  rejected,  he  requested  the  governor  of  the 
place  to  let  him  leave  there  twenty  chests  ot  cum- 
l)rous  articles,  which  impeded  him  in  his  move- 
ments. The  request  was  granted  with  great 
pleasure  at  getting  clear  so  readily  of  such  maraud- 
ers. The  twenty  chests,  secured  with  padlocks, 
were  taken  into  the  citadel,  but  every  chest  had  a 
sliding  bottom,  and  contained  an  armed  man. 
Among  the  picked  warriors  thus  concealed  were 
Derar,  Abda'Irahman,  and  Abdallah  Ibn  Jaatar  ; 
'while  Khaled,  with  a  number  of  troops  was  placed 
in  ambush  to  co-operate  with  those  in  the  chests. 
The  Moslem  host  de|)arted.  The  Christians 
went  to  church  to  return  thanks  for  their  deliver- 
ance, and  the  sounds  of  their  hymns  of  triumph 
reached  the  ears  ot  Derar  and    his   comrades. 
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Upon  this  they  issued  forth  from  their  chests, 
seized  the  wife  of  the  governor,  and  obtained  from 
her  the  keys  of  the  gates.  Abdaliah,  with  four- 
teen men,  hastened  to  the  church  and  closed  the 
doors  upon  the  congregation  ;  while  Derar,  with 
four  coninanions.  threw  open  the  gates  with  the 
cry  of  Allah  Achbar  ;  upon  which  Khaled  and  his 
forces  ruslred  from  their  ambuscade,  and  the  city 
was  tal<en  almost  without  bloodshed. 

The  city  of  Shaizar  was  next  assailed,  and  capit- 
ulated on  favorable  terms  ;  and  now  Abu  Obei- 
dah  returned  before  Emessa,  and  once  more  sum- 
moned it  to  surrender.  The  governor  remon- 
strated loudly,  reminding  the  Moslem  general  of 
his  treaty,  by  which  he  engaged  to  depart  from 
Emessa  and  carry  the  war  against  other  places. 
"  f  engaged  to  depart,"  replied  Abu  Obeidah, 
"  but  1  liid  not  engage  not  to  return.  I  have  car- 
ried the  war  against  other  ])laces,  and  have  sub- 
dued Arrestan  and  Shaizar." 

The  people  of  Emessa  now  perceived  how  they 
had  been  circumvented.  Their  magazines  had 
been  drained  of  provisions,  and  they  had  not 
wherewithal  to  maintain  them  against  a  siege. 
The  governor,  however,  encouraged  them  to  try 
the  chance  of  a  battle  as  before.  They  prepared 
for  the  tight  by  prayers  in  the  churches  ;  and  the 
governor  took  tiie  sacrament  in  the  church  of  St. 
Cieorge  ;  i)Ut  he  sought  to  enhearten  himself  by 
grosser  means,  tor  we  are  told  he  ate  the  whole 
of  a  roasted  kid  lor  his  supper,  and  caroused  on 
wine  until  the  crowing  of  the  cock.  In  the  morn- 
ing, early,  he  arrayed  himself  in  rich  apparel,  and 
sallied  ft)rtii  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  horsemen, 
all  men  of  strength  and  courage,  and  well  armed. 
They  charged  the  besiegers  so  bravely,  and  their 
archers  so  galled  thtm  from  the  walls,  that  the 
Moslem  force  gave  way. 

Khaled  now  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  battle, 
and  enacted  wondrous  feats  to  rally  his  soldiers 
and  restore  the  fight.  In  an  encounter,  hand  to 
hand,  with  a  Greek  horseman,  his  scimetar  broke, 
and  he  was  weaponless,  but  closing  with  his  ad- 
versary, lit  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  crushed  his 
ribs,  and  drawing  him  from  his  saddle  threw  him 
dead  to  the  earth.  The  imminent  peril  of  the 
fight  roused  a  frantic  valor  in  the  Moslems.  In 
the  heat  of  enthusiasm  Ikremah,  a  youthful  cousin 
of  Khaled,  gallojied  about  the  field,  fighting  with 
reckless  fury,  and  raving  about  the  joys  of  para- 
dise promised  to  all  true  believers  who  fell  in  the 
battles  of  the  faith.  "  I ,  see,"  cried  he,  "  the 
black-eyed  llourisof  Paradise.  One  of  them,  if 
seen  on  earth,  would  make  mankind  die  of  love. 
They  are  smiling  on  us.  One  of  them  waves  a 
handkerchief  of  green  silk  and  holds  a  cup  of  pre- 
cious stones.  She  beckons  me  ;  come  hither 
quickly,  she  cries,  my  well  beloved  I"  In  this 
way  he  went,  shouting  Al  Jennah  !  Al  Jennah  ! 
Paradise  I  Paradise  1  charging  into  the  thickest 
of  the  Christians,  and  making  teartul  havoc,  until 
he  reached  the  place  where  the  governor  was 
fighting,  who  sent  a  javelin  through  his  heart, 
and  dispatched  him  in  quest  of  his  vaunted 
Elysium. 

Night  alone  parted  the  hosts,  and  the  .Moslems 
retired  e\hausted  to  their  tents,  glad  to  repose 
from  so  rude  a  fight.  I'.ven  Khaled  counselled 
Abu  Obeidah  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem,  and 
make  a  pretended  fight  the  next  morning  ;  to 
draw  the  Greeks,  confident  through  this  day's 
success,  into  disorder  ;  for  while  collected  their 
phalan.x  presented  an  impenetrable  wall  to  the 
Moslem  horsemen. 

Accordingly,   at  the  dawning  of  the  day,  the 


Moslems  retreated  :  at  first  with  a  show  of  order  ; 
then  with  a  feigned  confusion,  for  it  was  an  Arab 
stratagem  of  war  to  scatter  and  rally  again  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  Christians,  thinking 
their  flight  unfeigned,  broke  up  their  steady 
phalanx,  some  making  headlong  pursuit,  while 
others  dispersed  to  plunder  the  Moslem  camp. 

Suddenly  the  Moslems  faced  about,  surroimded 
the  contused  mass  of  Christians,  and  tell  upon  it, 
as  the  Arabian  historian  says,  "  like  eagles  ii|)()n 
a  carcass."  Khaled  and  Derar  and  other  chiefs 
spirited  them  on  with  shouts  of  Allah  Achbar,  ami 
a  terrible  rout  and  slaughter  ensued.  The  num- 
ber of  Christian  corpses  on  that  field  exceeded  six- 
teen hundred.  The  governor  was  recognized 
among  the  slain  by  his  enormous  bulk,  his  bloated 
face,  and  his  costly  apparel,  fragrant  with  per- 
fumes. 

The  city  of  Emessa  surrendered  as  a  sequel  to 
that  fight,  but  the  Moslems  could  neither  stay  to 
take  possession  nor  afford  to  leave  a  garrison. 
Tidings  had  reached  them  of  the  approach  of  an 
immense  army,  composed  of  the  heavily  armed 
Grecian  soldiervand  the  light  troops  of  the  desert, 
that  threateneci  completely  to  overwhelm  them. 
X'arious  and  contradictory  were  the  counsels  in 
this  moment  of  agitation  and  alarm.  Some  ad- 
vised that  they  should  hasten  f)ack  to  their  native 
deserts,  where  they  would  be  reinforced  by  their 
friends,  and  where  the  hostile  army  could  not  find 
sustenance  ;  but  Abu  Obeidah  objected  that  such 
a  retreat  would  be  attributed  to  cowardice. 
Others  cast  a  wistful  eye  upon  the  stately  dwell- 
ings, the  delightful  gardens,  the  fertile  fields,  and 
green  pastures,  which  they  had  just  won  by  the 
sword,  and  chose  rather  to  stay  and  fight  lor  this 
land  of  pleasure  and  abundance  than  return  to  fam- 
ine ant!  the  desert.  Khaled  decided  the  (|uestion. 
It  would  not  do  to  linger  there,  he  said  ;  Constan- 
tine,  the  emperor's  son,  being  not  far  off,  at 
Ca-sarea,  with  forty  thousand  men  ;  he  advised, 
therefore,  that  they'should  march  to  Yermouk,  on 
the  tiorders  of  Palestine  and  Arabia,  where  they 
would  be  within  reach  of  assistance  from  the 
Calii)h  and  might  await,  with  confidence,  the  at- 
tack of  the  imperial  army.  The  advice  of  Khaled 
was  adopted. 


CHAl^TER    XVI.         ^ 

ADVANCE  OF  A  POWERFUI-  IMPERIAL  ARMY- 
SKIRMISHES  OF  KHALEU--CAI'TURE  OF  DERAR 
—INTERVIEW   OF   KHALED    AND   MANUEL. 

The  rapid  conquests  of  the  Saracens  had 
alarmed  the  emperor  Heraclius  tor  the  safety  of 
his  rich  i)rovince  of  Syria.  Troops  had  been 
levied  both  in  I-^urope  and  Asia,  and  transported, 
by  sea  and  land,  to  various  parts  of  the  invaded 
country.  The  main  body,  consisting  of  eighty 
thousand  men  advanced  to  seek  the  ^loslem  host, 
under  the  command  of  a  distinguished  general, 
called  Mahan,  by  the  Arabian  writers,  and 
Manuel  by  the  Greeks.  On  its  w",  lYt  imperial 
army  was  joined  byjabalah  Ibn  J-  .\ynham,  chief 
or  king  of  the  Christian  tribe  of  Gassan.  This 
Jabalah  had  professed  the  Mahometan  faifh,  but 
had  apostatized  in  consequence  of  the  foliowini,' 
circumstance.  He  had  accompanied  the  Caliph 
Omar  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  was  perform- 
ing the  religious  ceremony  of  the  Towah,  or 
sacred  walk  seven  times  round  the  Caaba,  when 
an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Fezarah  accidentally  trod 
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on  the  skirt  of  his  Ihram  or  pilgrim  scarf,  so  as  to 
draw  it  from  his  shoulders.  Turning  fiercely 
upon  the  Arab,  "  Woe  be  unto  thee,"  cried  he, 
"  for  uncovering  my  back  in  the  sacred  house  ot 
God."  The  pilgrim  protested  it  was  an  accident, 
but  Jabalah  buffeted  him  in  the  face,  bruising  him 
sorely,  and  beating  out  four  of  his  teeth.  The  pil- 
grim complained  to  Omar,  but  Jabalah  justified 
himself,  stating  the  indignity  he  had  suffered. 
"  Had  it  not  been  tor  my  reverence  for  the  Caaba, 
and  for  the  |>rohil>ition  to  shed  blood  within  the 
sacred  city,  I  would  have  slain  the  offender  on  the 
si)ot."  "Thou  hast  confessed  thy  fault,"  said 
Omar,  "  and  unless  forgiven  by  thy  adversary, 
must  submit  to  the  law  ot  retaliation.  '  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  "  "I  am  a  king," 
replied  Jabalah;  proudly,  "  and  he  is  but  a  peas- 
ant." "  Ye  are  both  Moslems,"  rejoined  Omar, 
"  and  in  the  sight  of  Allah,  who  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  ye  are  equal."  The  utmost  that 
Jabalah  could  obtain  from  the  rigid  justice  of 
Omar  w.is,  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
might  be  i)ostponed  until  the  next  day.  In  the 
night  he  m.ide  his  escape  and  fled  to  Constantino- 
ple, where  he  al)jured  Islamism,  resumed  the 
Christian  faith,  and  went  over  to  the  service  of 
the  empL'ror  Heraclius.  He  had  nosv  brought 
sixty  thousand  Arabs  to  the  aid  ot  Manuel.  Such 
was  the  powerful  host,  the  approach  ot  which  had 
compelled  the  Moslems  to  abandon  Emessa  on 
the  very  moment  of  surrender.  They  had 
marchecl  to  Yermouk,  a  place  noted  for  its  pleas- 
ant groves  and  the  sweet  salubrity  ot  its  air,  and 
lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  of 
the  same  name,  heretofore  obscure,  but  now  des- 
tined to  become  famous  by  a  battle  decisive  of  tiie 
fate  of  Syria. 

Manuel  advanced  slowly  and  deliberately  with 
his  heavily  armed  Grecian  soldiery  ;  but  he  sent 
Jabalah  in  the  advance,  to  scour  the  country  with 
his  light  Arab  troops,  as  best  fitted  to  cope  with 
the  skirmishing  warriors  of  the  desert  ;  thus,  as 
he  said,  "  using  diamond  to  cut  diamond."  The 
course  of  these  combined  armies  was  marked  with 
waste,  rajiine,  and  outrage,  and  they  inflicted  all 
kinds  ot  injuries  and  inilignities  on  those  Christian 
places  which  had  made  treaties  with  or  surren- 
dered to  the  Moslems.  ' 

Wiiile  Manuel  with  his  main  army  was  yet  at  a 
distance,  he  sent  projiosals  ot  peace  to  Abu  Obei- 
dah,  according  to  the  commands  ot  the  emperor. 
His  propos.ils  were  rejected  ;  but  Obeidah  sent 
several  messengers  to  Jai)alah,  reproaching  him 
with  his  apostasy,  and  his  warfare  against  his 
countrymen,  and  endc.ivoring  to  persuade  him  to 
remain  neutral  in  the  im|)en(ring  l)attle.  Jai)alah 
replied,  however,  that  his  faith  was  committed  to 
the  emperor,  atitl  he  was  resolved  to  fight  in  his 
cause. 

Upon  this  Khaled  came  forward,  and  offered  to 
take  this  apostate  in  his  own  hands.  "  He  is  tar 
in  the  advance  ot  the  main  army,"  said  he  ;  "  let 
me  have  a  small  body  ot  picked  men  chosen  by 
myself,  and  1  will  fall  upon  him  and  his  infidel 
Arabs  bvdore  Manuel  can  come  up  to  their  assist- 
ance " 

His  proposal  was  condemned  by  many  as  rash 
and  extravag.mt.  "  I5y  no  means,''  cried  Khaled, 
with  /.e.ilous  zeal  ;  "  this  infidel  force  is  the 
army  of  the  devil,  and  can  do  nothing  against  the 
armyot  .Allah,  who  will  assist  us  w'ith  his  angels." 

So  pious  an  argument  was  unanswerable. 
Khaled  was  permitted  to  choose  his  men,  all 
well-seasoned  warriors  whose  valor  he  had  proved. 
With  them  he  fell  upon  Jabalah,  who  was  totally 


unprepared  for  so  hair-brained  an  assault,  threw 
his  host  into  complete  confusion,  and  obliged 
hinfi,  after  much  slaughter,  to  retreat  upon  thtj 
main  body.  The  triumph  of  Khaled,  however, 
was  damped  by  the  loss  of  several  valiant  officers, 
among  whom  were  Yezed,  Rafi,  and  Derar,  who 
were  borne  off  captives  t)y  the  retreating  Chris- 
tians. 

In  the  mean  time  a  special  messenger,  named 
Abdallah  Ibn  Kort,  arrived  at  Medina,  bring- 
ing letters  to  the  Caliph  from  Abu  Obeidah,  de- 
scribing the  perilous  situation  of  the  Moslem 
army,  and  entreating  reinforcements.  The  Caliph 
ascended  the  pulpit  of  Mahomet,  and  preached  up 
the  glory  of  lighting  the  good  fight  of  faith  for 
God  and  the  prophet.  He  then  gave  Abdallah  an 
epistle  for  Abu  Obeidah,  filled  with  edifying  texts 
from  the  Koran,  and  ending  with  an  assurance 
that  he  would  |)ray  for  him,  and  would,  moreover, 
send  him  a  speedy  reinlorcement.  This  done,  he 
pronouncetl  a  blessing  on  Abdallah,  and  bade  him 
depart  with  all  speed. 

Abdallah  was  well  advanced  on  his  return, 
when  he  called  to  mind  that  he  had  omitted  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  tiie  prophet.  Shocked  at  his  for- 
getfulness,  he  retraced  his  ste])s,  and  sought  the 
dwelling  of  Ayesha,  within  which  the  prophet  lay 
interred.  He  found  the  beautiful  widow  reclining 
beside  the  tomb,  and  listening  to  Ali  and  Abbas, 
who  were  reading  the  <Coran,  while  Hassan  and 
Hosein,  the  two  sons  of  Ali  and  grandsons  of  the 
prophet,  were  sitting  on  their  knees. 

Having  jiaid  due  honors  to  the  prophet's  tomb, 
the  considerate  messenger  expressed  his  tears  that 
this  pious  visit  might  prevent  his  reaching  the 
army  before  the  expected  battle  ;  whereupon  the 
holy  party  lifted  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and 
Ali  |)ut  uj)  a  prayer  for  his  speedy  journey.  Thus 
inspirited,  he  set  out  anew,  and  travelled  with 
such  unusual  and  incredible  speed  that  the  army 
looked  upon  it  as  miraculous,  and  attributed  it  to 
the  blessmg  ot  Omar  and  the  prayer  of  Ali. 

The  promised  reinforcement  was  soon  on  foot. 
It  consisted  ot  eight  thousand  men  under  the  com- 
mand ot  Seid  Ibn  Amir,  to  whom  the  Caliph  gave 
a  red  silk  banner,  and  a  word  of  advice  at  part- 
ing ;  cautioning  him  to  govern  himself  as  well  as 
his  soldiers,  and  not  to  let  his  appetites  get  the 
better  of  iiis  self-command. 

Seid,  with  Moslem  frankness,  counselled  him, 
in  return,  to  tear  God  and  not  man  ;  to  love  all 
Moslems  ec|ually  with  his  own  kindred  ;  to  cherish 
those  at  a  distance  equally  with  those  at  hand  ; 
finally,  to  command  nothing  but  what  was  right 
and  to  forbid  nothing  but  what  was  wrong.  The 
Caliph  listened  attentively,  his  forehead  resting  on 
his  staff  and  his  eyes  cast  upon  the  ground.  When 
Seid  had  finished,  he  raised  his  head,  and  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheek.  "  Alas  !"  said  he,  "  who 
can  do  all  this  without  the  aid  ot  Go;l." 

Seid  Ibn  Amir  led  his  force  by  the  shortest 
route  across  the  deserts,  and  hurrying  forward 
with  more  rapiility  than  heed,  lost  his  way. 
While  he  haltecl  one  night,  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
springs,  to  ascertain  his  route,  he  was  apprised 
by  his  scouts  that  the  prefect  of  Ammon,  with 
five  thousand  men,  was  near  at  hand.  He  tell 
upon  him  instantly  and  cut  the  infantry  to  pieces.* 
The  prefect  fled  with  his  cavalry,  but  encountered 
a  foraging  party  from  the  Moslem  camp,  the 
leader  of  which,  Zobeir,  thrust  a  lance  through 
his  body,  and  between  the  two  parties  not  a  man 
ot  his  troo])  escaped.  The  Moslems  then  placed 
the  heads  of  the  Christians  on  their  lances,  and 
arrived  with  their  ghastly  trophies  at  the  camp, 
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to  the  great  encouragement  of  Abu  Obeidah  and 
his  host. 

The  imperial  army  had  now  drawn  near,  and 
Manuel,  ine  general,  attempted  again  to  enter 
into  negotiations.  Khaied  oHered  to  go  and  con- 
fer with  him  ;  but  his  real  ol)ject  was  to  attempt 
the  release  ot  his  friends  and  brethren  in  arms, 
Abu  Sotian,  Derar,  Rati,  and  the  two  other  ofh- 
cers  captured  in  the  late  skirmish  with  the  apos- 
tate Jal)alah. 

When  Khaied  reached  the  outpost  of  the  Chris- 
tian army,  he  was  required  to  leave  his  escort  of 
one  hundred  chosen  warriors,  and  proceed  alone 
to  the  ])resence  of  the  general  ;  but  he  re- 
fused, lie  e(|ually  refused  a  demand  that  he  and 
his  men  sliouki  ilismount  and  deliver  up  their 
scimetars.  After  some  parley  he  was  permitted 
to  enter  into  the  presence  of  the  general  in  his 
own  way. 

Manuel  w.is  seated  in  state  on  a  kind  of  throne, 
surrounded  by  his  officers,  all  splendidly  arrayed, 
while  Kh.iled  entered  with  his  huntlred  war-worn 
veterans,  cl.id  in  the  simplest  guise.  Chairs  were 
set  out  lor  him  and  his  principal  companions,  but 
they  pushed  them  aside  and  seated  themselves 
cross-legged  dm  the  ground,  after  the  Arabic  man- 
ner. When  Manuel  demanded  tl^e  reason, 
Khaied  replied  by  quoting  a  verse  from  the  twen- 
tieth chapter  of  the  Koran.  "  Ot  earth  ye  are  cre- 
ated, from  earth  ye  came,  and  unto  earth  ye  must 
return."  "  tiod  made  the  earth,"  added  he, 
'*  and  what  dod  has  made  for  men  to  sit  upon  is 
more  precious  that  your  silken  taiiestries." 

The  conference  w.is  begun  by  Manuel,  who  ex- 
postulated on  the  injustice  of  the  Moslems  in  mak- 
ing an  unprovoked  inroad  into  the  territories  of 
their  neighbors,  molesting  them  in  their  religious 
worshi)),  robbing  them  of  their  wives  and  prop- 
erty, and  seizing  on  their  persons  as  slaves. 
Khaied  retorted,  that  it  was  all  owing  to  their 
own  obstinacy,  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  that 
there  w.is  but  one  God,  without  relation  or  asso- 
ciate, and  that  Mahomet  was  his  prophet.  Their 
discussion  grew  violent,  and  Khaied,  in  his  heat, 
told  Manuel  that  he  should  one  day  see  him 
dragged  into  the  presence  ot  Omar  with  a  halter, 
round  his  neck,  iliere  to  have  his  head  struck  off 
as  an  example  to  all  intidels  and  tor  the  edifica- 
tion of  true  believers. 

Manuel  replied,  in  wrath,  that  Khaied  was  pro- 
tected by  his  character  of  ambassador;  but  that 
he  would  punish  his  insolence  by  causing  the  five 
Moslem  captives,  his  friends,  to  be  instantly  be- 
headed. Khaied  defied  him  to  execute  his  threat, 
swearing  by  .Mlah,  by  his  prophet,  and  by  the  holy 
Caaba,  that  if  a  hair  of  their  heads  were  injured, 
he  would  slay  .Manuel  with  his  own  hand  on  the 
spot,  and  that  each  of  his  Moslems  presenfshould 
slay  his  man.  So  saying,  he  rose  and  drew  his 
scimetar,  as  did  likewise  his  companions. 

The  imperial  general  was  struck  with  admira- 
tion at  his  intrepidity.  He  replied  calmly,  that 
what  he  had  said  was  a  mere  threat,  which  his 
humanity  and  his  respect  for  the  mission  of 
Khaied  would  not  permit  him  to  fulfil.  The  Sara- 
cens were  pacified  and  sheathed  their  swords, 
and  the  conlerence  went  on  calmly. 

In  the  end,  Manuel  gave  up  the  five  prisoners 
to  Khaied  as  a  token  of  his  esteem  ;  and  in  return 
Khaied  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  scarlet 
pavilion,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and 
pitched  in  the  Christian  camp,  and  for  which 
Manuel  had  expressed  a  desire.  Thus  ended  this 
conference,  and  both  parties  retired  from  it  with 
soldier-like  regard  for  each  other. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


(THE  nATTLE  OF  YERMOUK. 

The  great  battle  was  now  at  hand  that  was  to 
determine  the  fate  of  Syria,  for  the  emperor  had 
staked  the  fortunes  of  this  favorite  province  on  ;i 
single  but  gigantic  blow.  Abu  Obeidah,  con- 
scious of  the  momentous  nature  ot  the  conllict, 
and  diffident  ot  his  abilities  in  the  lield,  ga\e  a 
proof  ot  his  modesty  and  magnanimity  by  rt'storin); 
to  Khaied  the  command  of  the  whole  army.  I'oi 
himsell  he  took  his  station  with  the  women  in  iht 
rear,  that  he  might  rally  the  Moslems  should  any 
of  them  be  inclined  to  fly  the  field.  Here  he 
erected  his  standard,  a  yellow  flag,  given  him  by 
Abu  Heker,  being  the  same  which  iSlahumet  had 
displayed  in  the  battle  ot  Khaibar. 

Uetore  •  the  action  commenced  Khaied  rode 
among  his  troojjs,  making  a  short  but  emphatic 
speech.  "  I'aradisc,"  crie<l  he,  "  is  before  you  ; 
the  devil  and  hell  behind.  Fight  bravely,  and 
you  will  secure  the  one  ;  Hy,  and  you  will  tall  into 
the  other." 

The  armies  closed,  but  the  numbers  of  the 
Christians  ;ind  the  superiority  ot  (Ireek  and 
Roman  discipline  bore  down  the  right  wing  of 
the  Moslems.  Those,  however,  who  turned  their 
backs  and  attempted  to  fly  were  assailed  with  re- 
proaches and  blows  by  the  women,  so  th.it  they 
iound  it  easier  to  face  the  enemy  tjian  such  a 
storm.  Kven  Abu  Sofian  himself  received  a  blow 
over  the  face  with  a  tent-pole  from  one  ol  those 
viragoes,  as  he  retreated  before  the  enemy. 

Thrice  were  the  Moslems  beaten  back  by  the 
steady  bearing  of  the  (irecian  |ihalanx,  and  thrice 
were  they  checked  and  driven  back  to  battle  by 
the  women.  Night  at  length  brought  a  cessation 
ot  the  bloody  conflict  ;  when  Abu  (Jbeidah  went 
round  among  the  wounded,  ministering  to  them 
with  his  own  hands,  while  the  women  bound  up 
their  wounds  with  lender  care. 

The  battle  was  renewed  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  again  the  Moslems  were  sorely  pressed. 
The  Christian  archers  made  tearful  havoc,  and 
such  was  their  dexterity  that,  among  the  great 
number  of  Moslems  who  suffered  Irom  their 
arrows  on  that  day,  seven  hundred  lost  one  or  both 
eyes.  Hence  it  was  commemorated  as  "  the  Day 
of  the  IJlinding  ;"  and  those  who  had  received 
such  wounds  gloried  in  them,  in  after  years,  as  so 
many  trophies  ot  their  having  struggled  tor  the 
faith  in  that  day  of  hard  fighting.  'I'here  were 
several  single  combats  of  note  ;  among  others, 
Serjabil  was  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  a  stout 
Christian  ;  but  Serjabil,  having  signalized  his  piety 
by  excessive  watching  and  fasting,  was  so  reduced 
in  flesh  and  strengtn  that  he  was  no  match  for 
his  adversary,  and  would  infallibly  have  been 
overpowered  had  not  Derar  come  behind  the 
Christian  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  Both 
warriors  claimed  the  spoil,  but  it  was  adjudged  to 
him  who  slew  the  enemy.  In  the  course  of  this 
arduous  day  the  Moslems  more  than  once 
wavered,  but  were  rallied  Iwck  by  the  valor  of  thfe 
women.  Caulah,  the  heroic  sister  ot  Derar, 
mingling  in  the  fight,  was  wounded  and  struck 
down  ;  but  Offeirah,  her  female  friend,  smote  off 
the  head  of  her  opponent,  and  rescued  her.  The 
battle  lasted  as  long  as  there  was  light  enough  to 
distinguish  friend  from  foe  ;  but  the  night  was  wel- 
come to  the  Moslems,  who  needed  all  their  enthu- 
siasm and  reliance  on  the  promises  of  the  prophet 
to  sustain  them,  so  hard  was  the  struggle  and  so 
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overwhelming  the  numbers  of  the  enemy.  On 
this  night  the  good  Abu  Obeidah  repeated  at 
once  the  prayers  belonging  to  two  separate  hours, 
that  his  weary  soldiers  might  enjoy  uninterrupted 
sleep. 

For  several  successive  days  this  desperate  bat- 
tle, on  which  hung  the  fate  of  Syria,  was  renewed 
with  various  fortunes.  In  the  end  the  fanatic 
valor  of  the  Moslems  prevailed  ;  the  Christian  host 
was  compltuely  routed  and  tied  in  all  directions. 
Many  were  overtaken  and  slain  in  the  ditlicult 
passes  of  the  mountains  ;  others  perished  in  a 
deep  |)art  of  the  river  to  which  they  were  decoyed 
by  one  of  their  own  people,  in  revenge  for  an  in- 
jury. Manuel,  the  imperial  general,  fell  by  the 
hand  of  a  Moslem  named  Woman  Ibn  Alkamah. 

AI)U  Obeidah  went  over  the  battle-tield  in  per- 
son, seeing  that  the  wounded  Moslems  were  well 
taken  care  ol,  and  the  slain  decently  interred. 
He  was  p'.;rplexed  for  a  time  on  finding  some 
heads  without  bodies,  to  know  whether  they  were 
Moslems  or  intidels,  but  tinallj^  prayed  over  them 
at  a  venture  and  had  them  buried  like  the  rest. 

In  dividing  the  spoils,  Abu  Obeidah,  after  set- 
ting aside  one  llfth  tor  the  Caliph  and  the  public 
treasury,  allotted  to  each  foot  soldier  one  portion 
and  to  each  horseman  three  —two  for  himself  and 
one  tor  his  stee;l  ;  but  for  each  horse  of  the  pure 
Arabian  breed  he  allowetl  a  double  iiortion. 
This  last  allotment  met  with  opposition,  i)ut  was 
subsequently  conlirmed  by  the  Caliph,  on  account 
of  the  superior  value  of  true  Arabian  horses. 

Such  was  the  great  battle  fought  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yermouk,  near  the  city  of  that  name,  in  the 
month  of  November  A.U.  636,  and  in  the  15th 
year  of  the  Hegira. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 
SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  JERU.SALEM. 

The  Moslem  invaders  reposed  for  a  month  at 
Damascus  from  the  tail  of  conquest,  during  which 
time  Abu  Obeidah  sent  to  the  Caliph  to  know 
whether  he  should  undertake  the  siege  of  Ca'sarea 
or  Jerusalem.  Ali  was  with  Omar  at  the  time, 
and  advised  the  instant  siege  of  the  latter  ;  for 
such,  he  said,  had  been  the  intention  of  the  proph- 
et. iThe  enterprise  against  Jerusalem  was  as 
a  holy  war  to  the  Moslems,  for  they  reverenced  it 
as  an  ancient  seat  of  prophecy  and  revelation, 
connected  with  the  histories  of  Moses,  Jesus,  and 
Mahomet,  and  sanctitied  by  containing  the  tombs 
of  several  of  the  ancient  ))rophets.  The  Calijili 
adopted  the  advice  of  Ali,  and  ordered  Abu  Obei- 
dah to  lead  his  army  into  Palestine,  and  lay  siege 
to  Jerusalem. 

On  receiving  these  orders,  Abu  Obeidah  sent 
forward  Ye/.ed  Abu  Sofian  with  five  thousand 
men,  to  commence  the  siege,  and  for  five  success- 
ive days  detached  after  him  considerable  rein- 
forcements. The  people  of  Jerusalem  saw  the 
■  oproach  of  these  |)ortentous  invaders,  who  were 
iureadingsuch  consternation  throughout  the  East, 
i'ut  they  made  no  sally  to  oppose  them,  nor  sent 
out  any  one  to  parley,  but  planted  engines  on 
their  walls,  and  prepared  for  vigorous  defence. 
Vezed  approached  the  city  and  summoned  it  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  propounding  the  customary 
terms,  profession  of  the  faith  or  tribute  :  both 
were  rejected  with  disdain.  The  Moslems  would 
have  made  instant  assault,  but  Yezed  had  no  such 


instructions  :  he  encamped,  therefore,  and  waited 
until  orders  arrived  from  Abu  Obeidah  to  attack 
the  city,  when  he  made  the  necessary  preparations. 
At  cock-crow  in  the  morning  the  Moslem  host 
was  marshalled,  the  leaders  repeated  the  matin 
prayer  each  at  the  head  of  his  battalion,  and  all, 
as  if  by  one  consent,  with  a  loud  voici;  gave  the 
verse  Irom  the  Koran,*  "  Enter  ye,  oh  jjeople, 
into  the  holy  land  which  Allah  hath  destined  for 
you." 

For  ten  days  they  made  repeated  but  unavailing 
attacks ;  on  the  eleventh  day  Abu  Obeidah 
brought  the  whole  army  to  their  aid.  He  imme- 
diately sent  a  written  summons  re<iuiring  the  in- 
habitants to  believe  in  the  unity  of  (iod,  the  divine 
mission  ol  Mahomet,  the  resilrrection  and  final 
judgment  ;  or  else  to  acknowledge  allegiance, 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  Caliph  ;  "  otherwise,"  con- 
cluded the  letter,  "  1  will  bring  nieii  against  you, 
who  love  death  belter  than  you  love  wine  or 
swine's  tlesh  ;  nor  will  I  leave  you,  Ood  willing, 
until  1  have  destroyed  your  fighting  men,  and 
made  slaves  of  your  children." 

The  summons  was  addressed  to  the  magistrates 
and  principal  inhabitants  of  A'.Wii,  tor  so  Jerusa- 
lem was  named  after  the  emperor  yElius  Adrian, 
when  he  rebuilt  that  city. 

Sophronius,  the  Christian  patriarch,  or  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  re|)lied  that  this  was  the  holy  city, 
and  the  holy  land,  and  that  whoever  entered 
either,  for  a  hostile  purpose,  was  an  offender  in 
the  eyes  of  (iod.  He  felt  some  confidence  in  set- 
ting the  invailers  at  defiance,  for  the  walls  and 
towers  of  the  city  hatl  been  diligently  strength- 
ened, and  the  garrison  hail  been  reinforced  by  fu- 
gitives from  Yermouk,  and  from  various  parts  of 
Syria.  The  city,  too,  was  strong  in  its  situation, 
being  surrounded  by  deep  ravines  and  a  broken 
country  ;  and  above  all  there  was  a  pious  incen- 
tive to  courage  and  perseverance  in  delending  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ. 

Four  wintry  months  elapsed  ;  every  d.iy  there 
were  sharp  skirmishings  ;  the  besiegers  were  as- 
sailed by  sallying  parties,  annoyed  by  the  engines 
on  the  walls,  and  harassed  by  the  inclement 
weather  ;  ■still  they  carried  on  the  siege  with  un- 
diminished spirit.  At  length  the  Patriarch  So- 
])hronius  held  a  parley  from  the  walls  with  Abu 
Obeidah.  "  Do  you  not  know,"  said  he,  "  that 
this  city  is  holy  ;  and  that  whoever  offers  violence 
to  it,  draws  upon  his  head  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  .'" 

"  We  know  it,"  replied  Abu  Obeidah,  "  to  be 
the  house  of  the  prophets,  where  their  bodies  lie 
interred  ;  we  know  it  to  be  the  place  whence  our 
prophet  Mahomet  made  his  nocturiKil  ascent  to 
luMveii  ;  and  we  know  that  we  are  more  worthy 
of  possessing  it  than  you  are,  nor  will  we  raise 
the  siege  until  Allah  has  delivered  it  into  our 
hands,  as  he  has  done  many  other  i)laces." 

Seeing  there  was  no  further  hope,  the  patriarch 
consenteil  to  give  up  the  city,  on  condition  that  the 
Caliph  would  come  in  person  to  take  jiossession 
and  sign  the  articles  of  surrender. 

When  this  unusual  stipulation  was  made  known 
to  the  Caliph,  he  held  a  council  with  his  friends. 
Othman  despised  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  and 
was  for  refusing  their  terms,  but  Ali  represented 
the  sanctity  and  importance  of  the  place  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Christians,  which  might  prompt  them 
to  reinforce  it,  and  to   make  a  desperate  defence 


*  These  words  are  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  where  Mahomet  puts  them  into  itie  mouth  o£ 
Mosss,  as  addressed  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
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if  treatetl  with  indignity,  nesities,  he  .ndtied,  the 
presence  ot  the  C.ihph  would  cheer  and  inspirit 
the  army  in  their  long  ai)sence,  and  after  the 
hardships  ot  a  wintry  campaign. 

The  words  of  Ail  liad  thiir  weight  with  the 
Caliph  :  though  certain  Arabian  writers  pretend 
that  he  was  chietiy  moved  liy  a  tradition  lianded 
down  in  Jerusalem  from  days  of  yore,  which  said, 
thai  a  man  of  his  name,  religion,  and  personal 
appearance,  should  conquer  the  holy  city.  What- 
ever may  ha\e  l)i'en  his  inducements,  the  Caliph 
resolved  to  receive,  in  jierson,  the  surrender  of 
Jerusalem.  He  accordingly  appointed  Ali  to  ofli- 
ciatt;  in  his  place  during  ins  absence  from  Medi- 
na ;  then,  having  prayed  at  the  mosque,  and 
jjaid  a  jiious  visit  \o  the  tomb  of  the  |)rophet,  he 
set  out  on  his  journey. 

The  jirogress  of  this  formidable  potentate,  who 
already  held  the  destinies  of  empires  in  his  grasp, 
and  had  the  plunder  of  tiie  Orient  at  his  com- 
mand, is  characteristic  of  the  i)rimitive  tlays  of 
Mahometanism,  and  reveals,  in  some  measure, 
the  secret  of  its  sUccess.  He  travelled  on  a  red 
or  sorrel  camel,  across  which  was  slung  an 
alforja,  or  wallet,  with  a  huge  sack  or  ])ocKet  at 
each  end,  something  like  the  modern  saddle-bags. 
One  pocket  contained  dates  and  dried  Iruits,  the 
other  a  jiro^'isioii  called  sawik,  which  was  nothing 
more  than  barley,  rice,  or  wheat,  jjarchetl  or  sod- 
den. Ik'fore  him  hung  a  leathern  bottle,  or  sack, 
for  water,  and  behind  him  a  wooden  platter.  His 
companions,  without  distinction  of  rank,  ate  with 
him  out  ot  the  same  dish,  using  their  fingers  ac- 
cording to  Oriental  usage.  He  slept  at  night  on 
a  mat  spread  out  under  a  tree,  or  under  a  com- 
mon liedouin  tent  of  hair-cloth,  and  never  re- 
sumed his  march  until  he  had  offered  up  the 
morning  pr.iyer. 

As  he  journeyed  through  Arabia  in  this  simple 
way,  he  listened  to  the  comjilaints  of  the  people, 
redressed  their  grievances,  and  administeretl  jus- 
tice with  sound  judgment  and  a  rigid  hand.  In- 
formation was  brought  to  him  of  an  Arab  who 
was  married  to  two  sisters,  a  practice  not  un- 
usual among  idolaters,  but  the  man  was  now  a 
Mahometan.  Omar  cited  the  culprit  and  his  two 
wives  into  his  |)resence,  and  taxed  him  roundly 
with  his  offence  ;  but  he  declared  his  ignorance 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  ])ro|)het. 

"Thou  liest  1"  said  Omar  ;  "thou  shalt  part 
with  one  of  them  instantly,  or  lose  thy  head  I" 

"  Evil  was  the  day  that  I  embraced  such  a  re- 
ligion," muttered  the  culprit.  "  Of  what  advan- 
tage has  it  been  to  me  .'" 

"  Come  nearer  to  me,"  said  Omar;  and  on  his 
approaching,  the  Caliph  bestowed  two  wholesome 
blows  on  his  head  with  his  walking-staff. 

"  Enemy  ot  C.od  and  of  thyself,"  cried  he,  "let 
these  blows  reform  thy  manners,  and  teach  thee 
to  speak  with  more  reverence  of  a  religion  ordained 
by  Allah,  and  acknowledged  by  the  best  of  his 
creatures." 

He  then  ordered  the  offender  to  choose  between 
his  wives,  and  finding  him  at  a  loss  which  to  pre- 
fer, the  matter  was  determined  by  lot,  and  he  was 
dismissed  by  the  Caliph  with  this  parting  admo- 
nition :  "  Whoever  professes  Islam,  and  afterward 
renounces  it,  is  punishable  with  death  ;  therefore 
take  heed  to  your  faith.  And  as  to  your  wife's 
sister,  whom  you  have  put  away,  it  ever  I  hear 
that  you  have  meddled  with  her,  you  shall  be 
stoned." 

At  another  place  he  beheld  a  number  of  men 
exposed  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  by  their 
Moslem  conquerors,  as  a  punishment  for  failing 


to  pay  their  tribute.  Finding,  on  Inquiry,  that 
they  were  entirely  destitute  of  means,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  released  ;  :ind  turning  reproachfully 
to  their  oppressors,  "Compel  no  men,"  said  he, 
"  to  more  than  they  can  bear  ;  tor  1  heard  the 
apostle  of  (lod  say  he  who  aftlicts  his  fellow  man  in 
this  world  will  be  punished  with  the  tire  ot  Jehen- 
nam." 

While  yet  within  a  day's  journey  of  Jerusalem, 
Abu  Obeidah  came  to  meet  him  and  conduit  him 
to  the  c.'imp.  The  C.iliph  proceeded  with  due  de 
liberation,  never  forgetting  his  ilulies  as  a  priest 
and  teacher  of  Islam.  In  the  morning  he  said  the 
usual  prayers,  and  preached  a  sermon,  in  which 
he  spolce  of  the  security  of  those  whom  (iod  sluiuld 
lead  in  the  right  way  ;  but  added,  that  there  was 
no  help  for  such  as  (loil  should  lead  into  error. 

A  gray-headed  Christian  priest,  who  sat  before 
him,  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  to  criticise 
the  language  of  the  Calinh  preacher.  "  tloil  leads 
no  man  into  error,"  said  he,  aloud. 

Omar  deijrned  no  direct  re|)ly,  but,  turning  to 
those  around,  ".Strike  off  tliat  old  man's  head," 
said  he,  "  if  he  repeats  his  words." 

The  old  man  was  discreet,  and  lield  his  peace. 
There  was  no  arguing  against  the  sword  of  Islam. 

.On  his  way  to  the  camp  Omar  beheld  a  number 
of  Arabs,  who  had  tlm)wn  by  the  simple  garb  of 
their  country,  and  arrayed  themselves  in  the  silk- 
en spoils  of  Syria.  He  saw  the  danger  of  this 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  be  dragged  with  their  faces  in  ihi:  iiirt,  and 
their  silken  garments  torn  from  their  bacNs. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  Jerusalem  lu  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  exclaimed,  "  Allan  Achbar  ! 
Ciod  is  mighty  !  God  grant  us  an  tasy  con- 
(piest  !"  Then  commanding  his  tent  to  be 
])itched,  he  dismounted  from  his  camel  and  sat 
down  within  it  on  the  ground.  The  Christi.ins 
thronged  to  see  the  sovereign  of  this  new  and 
irresistible  people,  who  were  overrunning  and 
subduing  the  earth.  The  Moslems,  tearful  of  an 
attempt  at  assassination,  would  have  kept  them 
at  a  distance,  but  Onvir  relmked  their  tears. 
"  Nothing  will  befall  us  .lut  what  (lOd  hath  de- 
creed.    Let  the  faithful  trusrt  in  hiin," 

The  arrival  of  the  Caliph  was  loUowed  by  im- 
mediate capitulation.  When  the  deputies  from 
Jerusalem  were  admitted  to  a  patley.  Jhey  were 
astonished  to  find  this  tireadcd  polenia;e  -i  bald- 
headed  man,  simply  clad,  and  seated  on  the 
ground  in  a  tent  ot  hair-cloth.  • 

The  articles  of  surrender  were  drawi  up  in 
writing  by  Omar,  and  served  afterward  as  a 
model  for  the  Moslem  leaders  in  other  conquests. 
The  Christians  were  to  build  no  new  churches  in 
the  surrendered  territory.  The  church  doors  were 
to  be  set  open  to  travellers,  and  free  ingress  per- 
mitted to  Mahometans  by  day  and  night.  The 
bells  should  only  toll,  and  not  ring,  and  no 
crosses  should  be  erected  on  the  churches,  nor 
shown  publicly  in  the  streets.  The  Christians 
should  not  teach  the  Koran  to  their  children  ;  nor 
speak  openly  of  their  religion  ;  nor  attempt  to 
make  proselytes  ;  nor  hinder  their  kinsfolk  froiu 
embracing  Islam.  They  should  not  assume 
the  Moslem  dress,  either  caps,  slippers,  or  tur- 
bans, nor  part  their  hair  like  Moslems,  but  shouUi 
always  be  distinguished  by  girdles.  They  should 
not  use  the  Arabian  l.mguage  in  inscriptions  on 
their  signets,  nor  salute  after  the  Moslem  man- 
ner, nor  be  called  by  Moslem  surnames.  They 
should  rise  on  the  entrance  of  a  Moslem,  and  re- 
main standing  until  he  should  be  seated.  They 
should    entertain   every   Moslem   traveller   three 
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days  gratis.  They  should  sell  no  wine,  bear  no 
arms,  and  use  no  saddle  in  ridine  ;  neither  should 
they  have  any  domestic  who  had  been  in  Moslem 
service. 

Such  were  the  dejfradiny  conditions  imposed 
upon  the  proud  city  ol  lerusalem,  once  the  glory 
and  terror  of  the  liast,  hy  the  leader  of  a  host  of 
wandering  Ar.ibs.  They  were  the  conditions 
jfcner.illy  iinijusfd  by  the  Moslem*  in  their  fanat- 
ical career  of  conquest.  Utter  scorn  and  abhor- 
rence of  their  religious  adversaries  formed  one  of 
tlie  main  |)iliars  of  their  faith. 

The  Clirislians  having  agreed  to  surrender  on 
these  terms,  the  Caliph  gave  them,  under  his  own 
hand,  an  assurance  of  |)rolection  in  their  lives 
,incl  fortunes,  the  use  of  their  churches,  and  the 
exercise  of  their  religion. 

Omar  entered  the  once  splendid  city  of  Solomon 
on  foot,  in  his  simple  Arab  garb,  with  his  walk- 
ing-staff in  his  hand,  and  accompanied  by  llie 
venerable  Sophronius,  with  whom  he  talked  famil- 
iarly, intpiiring  about  the  anti(|uities  and  public 
edilices.  The  worthy  patriarch  treated  the  con- 
(jueror  with  all  outward  deference,  but,  if  we  may 
trust  the  words  of  a  Christian  historian,  he  loathed 
the  dirty  Ar.ib  in  his  heart,  and  was  particularly 
disgusted  with  his  garb  of  coarse  woollen,  patched 
with  sheepskin.  llis  disgust  was  almost  irre- 
|)re.ssible  when  they  entered  the  church  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  Sophronius  beheld  the  Calii)h 
Id  his  filthy  attire,  seated  in  the  midst  of  tne 
sacred  edifice.  "  This,  of  a  truth,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  is  the  aiiomination  of  desolation  predicted 
!)V  Daniel    the    prophet,    standing    in    the    holy 
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It  is  added  that,  to  pacify  the  cleanly  scruples 
of  the  patriarch,  Omar  consented  to  put  on  clean 
raiment  which  he  offered  him,  until  his  own  gar- 
ments were  washed. 

An  instance  of  the  strict  good  faith  of  Omar  is 
related  as  occurring  on  this  visit  to  the  Christian 
temi)les.  While  he  was  standing  with  the  patri- 
arch in  the  church  of  the  Resurrection,  one  of  the 
stated  hours  for  Moslem  worship  arrived,  and  he 
demanded  where  he  might  l)ray.  "  Where  you 
now  are,"  replied  the  patriarch.  Omar,  however, 
refused,  and  went  fortn.  The  patriarch  conduct- 
ed him  to  the  church  of  Constantine,  and  s|)read 
a  mat  for  him  to  ])ray  there  ;  but  again  he  re- 
fused. On  going  forth,  he  knelt,  and  prayed  on 
the  flight  of  steps  leading  down  from  the  east  gate 
of  the  church.  This  done,  he  turned  to  the  patri- 
arch, and  gave  him  a  generous  reason  for  his  con- 
duct. "  Had  I  prayed  in  either  of  the  churches," 
said  he,  "the  Moslems  would  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  it,  an'd  consecrated  it  as  a  moscjue." 

So  scrupulous  was  he  in  observing  his  capitula- 
tions respecting  the  churches,  that  he  gave  the 
patriarch  a  writing,  forbidding  the  Moslems  to 
pray  U|ion  the  steps  where  he  had  prayed,  except 
one  person  at  a  time.  The  zeal  of  the  faithful, 
however,  outstripped  their  respect  for  his  com- 
mands, and  one  halt  of  the  steps  and  porch  was 
alterward  included  in  a  mosque  built  over  the 
spot  which  he  had  accidentally  sanctified. 

The  Caliph  next  sought  the  place  where  the 
tem|)le  of  Solomon  had  stood,  where  he  founded 
a  mosciue  ;  which,  in  after  times,  being  enlarged 
and  enricheil  by  succeeding  Caliphs,  became  one 
of  the  noblest  edifices  of  isalm  worship,  and  sec- 
ond only  to  the  magnificent  mosque  of  Cor- 
dova. 

The  surrender  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seventh  year  of  the  Christian  era. 


TllK  Caliph  Omar  remained  ten  days  In  JiMinsa- 
lem,  regulating  the  great  scheme  of  Islam  con- 
(luest.  To  com|)lete  the  subiug.uion  of  Syria,  he 
divided  it  into  two  parts.  Southern  Syria,  c(m- 
sisting  of  Palestine  and  the  maritime  towns,  he 
gave  in  charge  to  Yezed  Ibn  Abu  Sofiaii,  with  a 
considerable  jjortion  of  the  army  to  t-rable  him  to 
master  it  ;  while  Abu  ('i)eiilah,  witn  a  larger 
force,  hail  orders  i)romi)dy  to  reduce  all  northern 
Syria,  comprising  the  country  lyi';^  between 
Iiauran  and  Ale|)|)o.  At  the  same  time,  Amru 
Ibn  al  Aass,  with  a  body  of  Moshjm  troops,  was 
ordered  to  inva'l'„  i'igyi»t,  v.h.i'jn  venerable  and 
once  mighty  empire  was  tl  en  in  a  state  ot  melan- 
choly decline.  Such  were  the  great  plans  of  Is- 
lam contjuest  in  these  regions  ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  Saad  Ilm  Abi  Wakk'is,  another  of  Omar's 
generals,  was  pursuing  a  career  of  victories  in 
the  Persian  territories. 

The  return  of  Omar  to  Medina  was  hailed  with 
joy  by  the  inhabitants,  for  they  had  reganled  with 
great  anxiety  and  apprehension  his  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem. They  knew  the  salubrity  ot  the  climate,  the 
fertility  ot  the  country,  and  the  sacred  character 
of  the  city,  containing  the  tombs  ot  the  jjrophets, 
and  being  the  place,  according  to  Moslem  belief, 
where  all  mankind  were  to  be  assembled  in  the 
day  of  the  resurrection.  They  hati  fearetl,  there- 
fore, that  he  would  be  tempted  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence, for  the  rest  ot  his  days,  in  that  consecrated 
city.  Great  was  their  joy,  therefore,  when  they 
saw  their  Cali|)h  re-enter  their  gates  in  his  primi- 
tive simplicity,  clad  in  his  coarse  Arab  garb,  and 
seated  on  his  camel  with  his  wallets  of  dried  fruits 
and  sodden  corn  ;  his  leathern  bottle  and  his 
wooden  platter. 

Abu  Obeidah  departed  from  Jerusalem  shortly 
after  the  Caliph,  and  marched  with  his  army  to 
the  north,  receiving  in  the  course  of  his  progress 
through  Syria  the  submission  of  the  cities  of 
Kennesrin  and  Alhadir,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
ransomed  themselves  and  their  possessions  for 
five  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  the  like  ([Uantity  of 
silver,  two  thousand  suits  of  silken  raiment,  and 
as  much  tigs  and  aloes  as  would  load  live  hundred 
mules  ;  he  then  proceeded  toward  the  city  of 
Aleppo,  which  the  Cali|)h  iiad  ordered  him  to  be- 
siege. The  inhabitants  ot  this  place  were  much 
given  to  commerce,  and  had  amassed  great 
wealth  ;  they  trembled,  therefore,  at  the  approach 
of  these  plundering  sons  of  the  desert,  who  had 
laid  so  many  cities  under  contribution. 

The  city  of  Aleppo  was  walled  and  fortified  ; 
but  it  depended  chiefly  for  defence  upon  its  cita- 
del, which  stood  without  the  walls  and  apart  from 
the  city,  on  an  artificial  hill  or  mound,  shaped 
like  a  truncated  cone  or  sugar-loaf,  and  faced 
with  stone.  The  citadel  was  ot  great  size,  and 
commanded  all  the  adjacent  country  ;  it  was  en- 
compassed by  a  deep  moat,  which  could  be  filled 
from  springs  of  water,  and  was  considered  the 
strongest  castle  in  all  Syria.  The  governor,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  this  place  by  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  and  who  had  held  all  the  territory  be- 
tween Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates,  had  lately 
died,  leaving  two  sons,  Youkenna  and  Johannas, 
who  resided  in  the  castle  and  succeeded  to  his 
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commanrl.  They  were  comnlctely  opposite  in 
character  and  conduct.  Youkcnna,  the  elder  of 
the  two,  \va«t  a  warrior,  and  in.in.iKcd  the  ^{i)\'ern- 
nu-nt,  while  johannas  pa.ssed  hi>  lite  in  ahnost 
monkish  relireinenl,  devolinj;  hnnself  to  study,  to 
rcliffious  exercises,  and  to  acts  ot  charity.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Moslems  Johanii.is  sympa- 
thized witli  the  fi'ars  ot  the  wealthy  nu-rchants, 
and  advised  liis  hrother  to  compound  peaceal)ly 
with  (he  enemy  for  a  ransom  in  money.  "  You 
talk  like  a  nuink,"  replied  the  tierce  Noukenna; 
"  you  know  nothinjj  thai  is  due  to  the  honor  of  a 
soldier.  Have  we  not  stron((  w.ills,  a  l)rave  >jar- 
rison,  and  .imple  we.dth  to  sustain  us.  and  shall 
we  meanly  huy  a  peace  without  strikint;  a  l)low  ? 
Shut  yourscit  up  with  your  hooks  and  lie. ids  ; 
study  and  jjray,  and  leave  the  defence  of  the  |)lace 
to  me." 

'I'he  next  day  lie  sunimoiUMi  liis  troops,  dis- 
trihuted  money  amon>;  them,  and  havinj;  thus 
roused  their  spirit,  "  The  Arahs,"  said  he,  '*  ha\e 
divided  their  forces  ;  some  are  in  Palestine,  some 
have  jfoiie  to  ll^jypt,  it  can  be  l)ut  a  mere  det.ich- 
nient  that  is  coming  a).;ainst  us  ;  I  am  for  meelin^f 
them  on  the  way,  aiul  K'^'"if  *licm  battle  before 
they  come  near  to  Aleppo."  His  troops  answered 
his  haranjjiie  with  shouts,  so  he  put  liimself  at  the 
head  of  twelve  thous.iiul  men,  and  sallied  forth  to 
encounter  the  Moslems  on  their  inarch. 

Scarcely  li.id  this  reckless  warrior  dep.irted  with 
his  troops  when  the  timid  and  tr.ulin^;  part  of  the 
community  j;;itheii(l  toj^fthf r,  and  took  adv.inta^'e 
ot  his  .ihsciice  to  send  thirty  of  the  most  imjior- 
tant  and  opulent  ol  the  inhabitants  to  Abu  Obei- 
tlah,  with  an  olfer  of  a  r.msom  for  the  city.  These 
worthies,  when  ihcy  entered  the  Moslem  camp, 
were  astonishe(|  at  the  order  and  tran(piillity  that 
ireijjiu'd  throufrhout,  unrler  the  wise  re).iulations  of 
Ihc  commantlcr-in-chief.  They  were  received  by 
At)U  Obeidah  with  dij^nified  composure,  and  in- 
formed him  that  they  had  come  without  the 
i<nowledi;e  of  ^■oukenna,  their  warlike  {joveriior, 
who  had  sallied  out  on  a  foray,  and  whose  tyranny 
they  found  insupportable.  After  much  discussion 
Abu  Obeidah  offered  indemnity  to  the  city  of 
Ale|)po,  on  condition  that  they  should  ]);iy  a  cer- 
tain sunt  of  money,  furnish  provisions  to  his  army, 
make  discovery  of  everything  within  their  knowl- 
ed^'e  prejudicial,  to  his  interests,  and  prevent 
Youkenna  from  returninjj  to  the  castle.  They 
ajjreed  to  all  the  terms  except  that  relatinij  to  the 
castle,  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  exe- 
cute. 

Abu  Obeidah  dispensed  with  that  point,  but  ex- 
acted from  them  all  an  oath  to  fulhl  punctually 
the  other  conditions,  assurinjj  them  of  (lis  protec- 
tion and  kindness,  should  they  observe  it  ;  t)ut 
addin},'  that,  should  they  break  it,  they  need  ex- 
pect no  (juarter.  lie  then  offered  them  an  escort, 
which  they  declined,  preferring  to  return  quietly 
by  the  way  they  had  come. 

In  the  mean  time  Youkenna,  on  the  day  after 
his  sallying  forth,  fell  in  with  the  advance  guaril 
of  the  Nloslein  army,  consisting  of  one  thous.md 
men  under  Caab  Ibn  Damarrah.  He  came  uiwii 
them  by  surprise  while  watering  their  horses  and 
resting'  themselves  on  the  grass  in  negligent  se- 
curity. A  desperate  tight  was  the  consequence  ; 
the  Moslems  at  first  were  successful,  but  were 
overpowered  by  numbers.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  were  slain,  most  of  the  rest  wounded,  and 
their  frequent  cries  of  "  Ya  Mahommed  I  Ya 
Mahommed  !"  (Oh  Mahomet  !  Oh  Mahomet  I) 
showed  the  extremity  of  their  despair.  Night 
alone  saved  them  from  total  massacre  ;  but  Y'ou- 


krnnn  rcnolved  to  purnue  the  work  of  rxtcrmina- 
turn  with  the  morning  light,  In  tlie  course  of  the 
night,  however,  one  ol  his  scouts  tirought  him 
word  of  the  p«Mcetul  negoti.ition  carried  on  t)y  the 
citi/ens  of  Aleppo  during  his  absence.  Itoiling 
with  rage,  he  gave  up  all  lurtlu'r  thought  about 
Caab  and  his  men,  and  hastening  bai  k  to  Alep 
p(»,  drew  up  liis  forces,  and  threaieiieil  to  put 
everything  to  tire  and  sword  unless  the  inh.il)i- 
l.ints  renounced  the  treaty,  joini-d  him  ag.iinst  the 
.Moslems,  and  gave  up  the  devisers  of  the  laic 
traitorous  schemes.  On  their  hesitating  to  C(  m- 
nly  with  his  demands,  lie  charged  on  ihem  with 
his  trooiis,  and  i)Ut  three  huiulred  to  the  suonl. 
The  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  multitude 
re.iched  the  iiious  Johannas  in  his  retirement  in 
the  castle.  lie  hastened  to  the  scene  ot  carnage, 
and  sought,  by  prayers  and  su'ipliciiions  and 
pious  remonstrances,  to  stay  the  furyot  his  liroth- 
er.  "  What  !"  cried  the  tierce  Youkenna,  "shall 
I  spare  traitors  who  are  leagued  with  the  enemy 
and  selling  us  for  gold  ?" 

"  Alas  I  '  replied  Johannas,  "  they  have  t)nly 
sought  their  own  safety  ;  they  are  not  fighting 
men." 

"  Hase  wretch  I"  cried  Youkenna  in  a  frcn/y, 
"  'tis  thou  hast  been  the  contriver  of  this  infamous 
treason." 

His  naked  sword  was  in  his  hand  ;  his  actions 
were  even  more  frantic  than  his  words,  and  in  an 
instant  the  head  of  his  meek  and  pious  l>iother 
rolled  on  the  ]);ivement. 

The  people  of  Aleppo  were  in  danger  of  suffer- 
ing more  from  the  madness  of  the  army  than  they 
had  apprehended  from  the  sword  ot  the  invader, 
when  a  part  of  the  Moslem  army  appeared  in 
sight,  led  on  by  Khaled.  A  t)loo(ly  battle  ensued 
before  the  walls  of  the  town,  three  thousand  ot 
Youkenna"s  troops  were  slain,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber within  the  castle,  where  he  placed  engines  on 
the  walls  and  prepared  to  defend  hiinseii  to  the 
last  extreinity. 

,\  council  was  held  in  the  Moslem  camp.  Atiu 
Obeidah  was  disposed  to  besiege  the  citadel  aiid 
starve  out  the  garrison,  but  Khaled,  with  his  ac- 
customed promptness,  was  for  instant  assault,  be- 
fore the  emjjeror  could  send  reinforcements  and 
supplies.  As  usual  his  l)old  counsel  prevailed  : 
the  castle  was  stormed,  and  lie  headed  the  as- 
sault. The  conflict  was  one  of  the  fiercest  in  the 
wars  of  Syria.  The  liesieged  hurled  huge  stones 
from  the  battlements  ;  many  of  the  assailants  were 
slain,  many  maimed,  and  Khaled  was  compelled 
to  desist  from  the  attack. 

In  the  dead  of  that  very  night,  when  the  fires 
of  the  camp  were  extinguished,  and  the  Moslems 
were  sleeping  after  their  hard  -  fought  battle, 
Youkenna  sallied  forth  with  his  troops,  fell  on  the 
enemy  sword  in  hand,  killed  sixty,  and  bore  off 
fifty  prisoners  ;  Khaled,  however,  was  hard  on  his 
traces,  and  killed  above  a  hundred  of  his  men  be- 
fore they  could  shelter  themselves  w  ithin  the  cas- 
tle. On  the  next  morning  Youkenna  paraded  his 
fifty  prisoners  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  ordered 
them  to  l)e  beheaded,  and  threw  their  heads 
among  the  besiegers. 

Learning  from  his  spies  that  a  detachment  of 
Moslems  were  foraging  the  country,  Youkenna 
sent  out,  secretly,  a  troop  ot  horse  in  the  night, 
who  fell  upon  the  foragers,  killed  nearly  seven 
score  of  them,  slew  or  namstrung  their  camels, 
mules,  and  horses,  and  then  hid  themselves  in 
the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  awaiting  the  night 
to  get  back  to  the  castle. 
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Some  fuKitiven  carried  tidinf;*  of  thU  nkirmish 
to  the  camp,  and  Kh.ilp'fl  and  Oerar,  with  a  troop 
of  horse,  were  soon  at  I'he  scene  <if  coniliat.  They 
foiinil  the  eround  strewr  I  viih  the  ilead  bodies 
ot  men  and  .uiimals,  Iimid.iiI  Iroiii  (iome  |iea»anls 
whither  the  eiuniy  li.til  retreated,  and  were  in- 
formed of  a  narrow  delili-  liv  uhii  h  they  must  re- 
turn to  the  castle,  l\h.«le((  and  Der.ir  stationed 
their  troops  in  ambush  in  ihis  detile.  Late  in  the 
ni^lit  they  jieri-eived  l!ic  enemy  .idvancinj;.  They 
suffered  them  to  net  comnletely  i'ntanj{k'd  in  the 
detile,  when,  closing  iildenly  upon  them  on 
every  side,  they  slew  a  number  on  ttie  spot,  and 
took  thret!  Iiundrcd  prisoners.  These  were 
broujfiit  in  triumph  to  ilu-  Moslem  camp,  where 
they  would  have  reilef  ii'  d  themselves  witil  ample 
ransom,  but  their  hc.»,!  were  all  stritken  off  in 
front  ot  the  I  astle,  In  w  .y  ot  ret.ili.itioii. 

J'or  live  months  ui  I  the  siejjc  ot  this  fortress 
continue  ;  .ill  the  attacks  ot  the  .Mosli'ms  were  re- 
pulsed, all  tlitMr  str.iiia;;ems  discovered  and  cir- 
cumveiileil,  for  Youkenna  had  spies  in  the  very 
cami)  of  the  enemy,  who  f^ave  him  intelli^^ence  by 
worcl,  or  si^jnal,  ot  every  plan  and  movement. 
Abu  Obeidali  despaired  ot  reducin^j  this  inipre|^- 
n.ible  ca-itle,  which  impeded  him  in  his  i-areer  of 
coiupu'it,  and  wrote  to  the  Ciliph,  projiosin^,'  to 
ab.indon  the  siejje  and  proceed  ;i>,'aiiisl  Antioch. 
The  C.ilipli,  ill  reply,  orilered  him  by  no  means  to 
desist,  as  that  would  give  cour.i(,'e  to  the  enemy, 
but  to  press  tin;  sie),{e  hard,  an<l  trust  the  event  to 
(loii.  As  an  .'ulditioiial  reliance,  he  sent  him  a 
reinforcement  ot  horse  and  foot,  with  twenty 
camels  to  faiilit.itc  the  march  ot  the  iiif.iniry. 
.Notwithst.indinjr  all  this  aid,  the  siej,'e  was  con- 
tinued for  seven  and-forty  days,  with  no  greater 
prospect  of  success. 

While  in  this  st.ite  of  vex.itious  impediment  and 
delay,  Abu  Oheidp.h  was  one  day  accosted  by  one 
of  the  newly  arrived  soldiers,  who  told  him  that, 
if  he  would  j^ive  him  thirty  men,  all  strong  and 
valiant,  he  would  pledge  Ins  head  to  put  him  in 
posseisioii  of  the  castle.  The  man  who  made 
this  singular  application  was  n;ime<l  Daimls  ;  he 
was  ot  hercule.tii  stren^jth  and  gigantic  si/e,  a 
br.ive  soldier,  and  of  great  natural  sa),Mcity,  al- 
thouffh  unimproveil  by  education,  as  he  was  Ixirn 
a  slave.  Khaled  backed  his  application,  having 
heard  of  great  exploits  performed  by  him  in 
Arabia.  Abu  Obeidah,  in  his  perplexities,  was 
willing  to  adopt  any  expedient  tvi  get  jiossession 
ot  this  obstin.ite  castle,  and  the  .\rabs  were  always 
prone  to  strange  and  extr.ivag.int  slr.atagems  in 
their  warfare.  lie  accordingly  placed  thirty  ot 
his  br.ivesi  men  under  command  ot  D.im'is, 
charjjin^j  them  to  obey  him  implicitly,  notwith- 
standing his  base  condition  ;  at  the  saiiu-  time,  in 
compli.iiice  with  his  recpiest,  he  removeil  with  his 
army  to  the  dist.mce  ot  a  league,  as  though  about 
to  abaiiilon  the  siege. 

It  was  now  night,  and  Dam;1s  concealed  his 
thirty  men  near  to  the  cistle,  charging  them  not 
to  stir,  nor  utter  a  sound.  He  then  went  out 
alone  and  brought  in  six  Christian  prisoners,  one 
after  another.  He  questioned  them  in  Arabic, 
but  they  were  ignorant  ot  the  language,  and  re- 
plied in  their  own  tongue.  "  The  cur.se  ot  Allah 
on  these  Christian  dogs  and  their  barbarous  jar- 
gon, which  no  man  can  understand,"  crieil  tlie 
rude  Arab,  and  in  his  rage  he  smote  off  their 
heads. 

He  went  forth  again,  and  saw  a  man  sliding 
down  the  wall,  whom  he  seized  the  moment  he 


touched  the  ground.  He  was  a  Christian  Arab, 
and  was  endeavoring  to  escipe  Iroiii  the  tyranny 
of  Youkenna,  ami  Ironi  liini  f).ini.'is  olit.iiiud  the 
information  he  desired.  He  insi.mtly  disp, itched 
tsvo  men  to  Abu  Obeid.ih,  rc(|uestint;  him  to  i»en<l 
him  some  horse  .ibout  sunrise,  lb'  then  took  a 
goat-skin  from  his  w.iUet,  with  which  he  mvered 
his  back  and  shoulders,  and  a  dry  (rust  ot  bre.ul  in 
his  hand,  ,ind  crept  on  all-fours  cIdsc  to  the  w.ill 
ot  the  cistle.  His  men  crept  siUiill)  .itier  him. 
When  he  heard  a  noise  he  ^jiiawcl  his  crust  with 
a  sound  like  that  of  a  do^  ^'nawin;;  ,1  bone,  and 
his  followers  remained  motionless,  In  this  way 
he  re.iched  a  part  ot  the  cistlt^  w.ill  which  was 
easiest  of  access.  'I'licn  seatiiiv;  himscll  on  the 
ground,  he  made  one  ot  his  men  scit  himself  on 
his  shoulders,  and  so  on  until  seven  were  thus 
mounted  on  each  other.  Then  he  who  was  up- 
permost stood  upri){lu,  aiul  so  did  the  others  in 
succession,  until  I)ani;ls  rose  troin  the  ground 
upon  his  feet,  and  sust. lined  the  whole  by  his 
wondrous  stren^jth,  each  rendering  sui  h  aid  as  he 
could  by  bcirin^j  .against  the  wall.  The  upper- 
most man  was  now  enabled  to  scr.imble  upon  the 
battlement,  where  he  found  a  Christian  sentinel 
drunk  and  asleep.  He  seized  and  threw  him 
down  to  the  Moslems  below  the  wall,  who  in- 
stantly dispatched  him.  He  then  unfolded  hi.s 
turban  and  drew  up  the  m.in  below  him,  and  they 
two  the  next,  and  so  on  until  I)a!n,ls  w.is  also  on 
the  w.ill. 

I)am.1s  now  enjoined  silence  on  lliciu  .ill,  and  left 
them.  He  found  two  other  sentinels  sleeping, 
whom  he  dispatched  with  his  d.iKKt'i'i  •mil  then 
made  his  way  to  an  .aperture  tor  the  iliscli.ir^;e  of 
arrows,  looking  through  which  In-  beheld  You- 
kenna in  a  spacious  ch.imber,  richly  cl.id,  sciled 
on  tapestry  ot  scirlet  silk,  llowercd  wiili  >;old, 
drinking  and  making  merry  with  a  l.iige  com- 
pany ;  tor  it  would  seem  as  it,  on  llie  .ipparent 
departure  of  the  besie^ring  army,  llu;  whole  castle 
had  been  j{iven  up  to  teastin}f  and  carousiiijf. 

Daniils  considered  the  company  too  numerous 
to  be  attacked  ;  returning  to  his  men,  therefore, 
he  explored  cautiously  with  them  the  interior  of 
the  castle.  Coming  suddenly  ujion  the  guards  at 
the  main  entrance,  who  IkuI  no  apprehension  of 
danger  from  within,  they  killed  them,  threw  open 
the  gate,  let  down  tlur  drawbridge,  and  were 
joined  by  the  residue  ot  their  p.irty.  The  castle 
was  by  this  time  alarmed  ;  the  )^.irrison,  half 
drunk  and  halt  asleep,  came  rushing  trom  all 
tpiarters  in  wild  contusion.  The  Moslems  detend- 
ed  themselves  stoutly  on  the  drawbridge  and  in 
the  narrow  pass  ot  the  b.irbican  until  the  dawn 
ot  day,  when  a  shout  ot  Allah  Achbar  was  heard, 
and  Khaled,  with  a  troop  ot  horse,  came  ihun- 
derinjr  through  the  ^;ate. 

The  Christians  threw  down  their  arms  and  cried 
for  mercy.  Khaled  offered  them  their  choice, 
death  or  the  tailh  of  Islam.  Youkenna  was  the 
I'lrsl  to  raise  his  linger  and  pronounce  the  for- 
mula ;  his  example  was  followed  by  several  ot  his 
leading  men,  whereupon  their  wives  and  children 
and  |)roj)erty  were  secured  to  them.  The  castle, 
having  been  taken  by  storm,  was  completely 
plundered,  and  the  spoils  were  divided  among  the 
army,  excepting  the  usual  tilth  part  reserved  tor 
the  Caliph.  l)ani;ls  and  his  brave  companions, 
who  had  been  almost  cut  lo  pieces  in  ine  fight, 
were  praised  to  the  skies,  nor  would  Abu  Obeidah 
stir  with  his  host  until  those  of  them  who  survived 
were  out  ot  danger  trom  their  wounds. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

PERFIDY  OF  Y()1;kENNA  TO  HIS  FORMER  FRIENDS 
— ATI  E.MPTS  IKE  CASTKE  OF  AAZAZ  BY  TREACH- 
ERY—CAl'TURE   OF  THE  CASTLE. 


It  is  a  circumst.ancc  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
history  liolh  of  Malioinet  and  his  successors,  that 
iht;  most  inveti-rale  enemies  of  the  Islam  faith, 
when  once  converteil  to  it,  even  thouj;;h  their  con- 
version were  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  that  great 
Moslem  instrument  of  persuasion,  became  its 
faithful  delenclers.  .Such  was  the  case  with 
Youkenna,  who,  from  the  time  he  embraced  Is- 
lam with  the  Arab  scimetar  at  his  throat,  became 
as  determined  a  chami)ion  of  its  doctrines  as  he 
had  before  been  an  ojjponent.  Like  all  new  con- 
verts, he  was  anxious  to  give  striking  proofs  of 
his  zeal  ;  he  had  slain  a  brother  in  supporting  his 
old  faith,  he  now  proposed  to  betray  a  cousin  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  new.  This  cousin, 
whose  name  was  Theotlorus,  was  governor  of  an 
important  tov.ii  and  fortress,  named  Aazaz,  situ- 
ated at  no  great  distance  from  .-Xlepiio,  and  which 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Moslems  to  secure  be- 
fore they  lett  that  neighborhood.  The  castle  was 
of  great  strength,  and  had  a  numerous  garrison, 
but  Youkenna  offered  to  i)ut  it  into  the  hands  of 
Abu  Obeidah  by  stratagem.  His  ])lan  was,  to 
have  one  hundred  Moslems  disguised  as  Christian 
soldiers  ;  with  these  he  would  i)retend  to  tly  to 
the  fortress  of  .\aza/.  for  refuge  ;  being  pursued 
at  a  distance  by  ;i  large  botiy  of  Arabs,  who,  after 
coming  in  sight  of  the  jilace,  would  appear  to  re- 
tire in  des|)air,  but  would  conceal  themselves  in 
the  neighborhood.  His  cousin  Theodorus,  who 
knew  nothing  of  his  conversion,  would  receive 
him  with  perfect  confidence  ;  at  a  concerted  hour 
of  the  night  he  and  his  men  would  fall  suddenly 
upon  the  garrison,  and  at  the  same  time  throw 
open  the  gates  to  the  party  without  the  walls,  and 
between  them  both  he  had  no  doubt  of  carrying 
the  i)lace  without  difficulty. 

Ai)U  Obeidah  held  counsel  with  Khaled,  who 
pronounced  the  stratagem  a])t  and  feasible,  ])ro- 
vided  the  sincerity  of  Youkenna's  conversion 
might  be  depended  upon.  The  new  proselyte 
managed  to  obtain  their  conlidence,  and  was  dis- 
patched on  his  enterprise  with  one  hundred  cho- 
sen men,  selected  by  tens  from  ten  tribes  of  Arabs. 
After  they  had  departed  a  sufficient  time,  one 
thousand  men  were  sent  in  pretended  pursuit, 
headed  by  Malec  Alashtar,  who  was  instructed  in 
the  whole  stratagem. 

These  Moslem  wars  were  always  a  tissue  of  plot 
and  counterplot,  of  wliich  this  whole  story  of 
Youkenna  is  a  striking  example.  Scarce  had  this 
scheme  of  treachery  been  devised  in  the  Moslem 
camp,  when  the  distant  governor  of  Aazaz  was 
apprised  of  it,  with  a  success  and  celerity  that  al- 
most seemed  like  magic.  He  had  at  that  time  a 
spy  in  the  Moslem  camp,  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of 
Hassan,  who  sent  him  a  letter  tied  under  the 
wing  of  a  carrier-pigeon,  informing  him  of  the 
apostasy  of  Youkenna,  and  of  his  intended  treach- 
ery ;  though  the  spy  wa?  "gnorant  of  that  part  of 
the  plan  relating  to  the  thousand  men  under  Ma- 
lec Alashtar.  On  receiving  this  letter,  Theodorus 
put  his  town  md  castle  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
called  in  the  Christian  Arabs  of  the  neighboring 
villages  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  dispatched 
a  messenger  named  Tarik  al  Gassani  to  Lucas 
the  prefect  of  Arrawendiin,  urging  him  to  repair 
with  troops  to  his  assistance. 


Before  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  Youkenna  ap. 
peared  with  his  pretended  fu-jitives  before  the 
gates  of  Aazaz,  announcing  that  his  castle  was 
taken,  and  that  he  and  his  band  were  Hying  be- 
fore pursuers.  Theodorus  sallied  forth  on  horse- 
back, at  the  head  of  many  of  his  troops,  as  if  to 
receive  his  cousin  with  all  due  honors.  He  even 
alighted  from  his  steed,  and,  approaching  You- 
kenna in  a  reverential  manner,  stooped  as  if  to 
kiss  his  stirrup  ;  but  suddenly  cutting  the  saddle 
girth,  he  pulled  him  with  his  face  on  the  ground, 
and  in  an  instant  his  hundred  followers  were  like- 
wise unhorsed  and  made  prisoners.  Theodorus 
then  spat  in  the  face  of  the  prostrate  Youkenna 
and  reproached  him  with  his  apostasy  and  treach- 
ery ;  threatening  to  send  liim  to  answer  for  his 
crimes  before  the  emperor  Heraclius,  and  to  put 
all  his  followers  to  the  sword. 

In  the  mean  time  Tarik  al  Gassani,  the  Chris- 
tian Arab,  who  had  been  sent  by  Theodorus  to 
summon  the  prefect  of  Arrawendiin  to  his  aid,  had 
executed  his  errand,  but  on  the  way  back  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Malec,  who  was  lying  in  ambuscade 
with  his  thousand  men.  The  "^ight  of  a  naked 
scimetar  drew  from  Tarik  information  that  the 
plot  of  Youkenna  had  been  discovered  ;  that  he 
had  been  sent  after  aid,  and  that  Lucas,  the  pre- 
fect of  ArrawendAn,  must  be  actually  on  his  way 
with  five  hundred  cavalry. 

Profiting  by  this  information,  Malec  placed  his 
thousand  men  so  advantageously  as  completely 
to  sur|)rise  and  capture  Lucas  and  his  reinforce- 
ment, as  they  were  marching  in  the  night.  He. 
then  devised  a  stratagem  still  to  outwit  the  gov- 
ernor of  Aazaz.  First  he  disguised  his  five  hun- 
dred men  in  dresses  taken  from  their  Christian 
prisoners,  and  gave  them  the  Christian  standard 
of  the  ])refect  of  Arrawend.ln.  Then  summoning 
Tarik  the  messenger  lielore  him,  and  again  dis- 
playing the  scimetar,  he  exhorted  him  most  ear- 
nestly to  turn  .Mahometan.  There  was  no  resist- 
ing his  arguments,  and  Tarik  made  a  full  and 
hearty  profession  of  the  faith.  Malec  then  ordered 
him  to  prove  his  zeal  for  the  good  cause  by  pro- 
ceeding to  Aazaz  and  informing  Theodorus  that 
the  prefect  of  Arrawendan  was  at  hand  with  a 
reinforcement  of  five  hundred  men.  The  double- 
faced  courier  departed  on  his  errand,  accom- 
])anied  by  a  trusty  Moslem,  who  had  secret  or- 
ders to  smite  off  his  head  if  he  should  be  found 
to  waver  ;  but  there  were  still  other  plots  at  work 
in  this  tissue  of  stratagems. 

As  Tarik  and  his  companion  approached  Aazaz, 
they  heard  great  shouting  and  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets, and  this  was  the  cause  ol  the  change.  '1  he- 
odorus,  the  governor,  had  committed  Youkenna 
and  his  men  into  the  custody  of  his  son  Leon. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  the  youth  having  fre- 
([uently  visited  his  father's  kinsnien  at  the  castle 
of  Aleppo,  had  become  violently  enamored  of  the 
daughter  of  Youkenna,  i)ut  had  met  strong  oppo- 
sition ♦o  his  love.  The  jjresent  breach  between 
his  father  and  Youkenna  threatened  to  place  an 
inseparable  barrier  between  him  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  passion.  Maddened  by  his  desires, 
the  youth  now  offered  to  Youkenna,  if  he  would 
give  him  his  daughter  to  wife,  to  embrace  Ma- 
hometanism,  and  to  set  him  and  his  companions 
at  liberty.  The  offer  was  accepted.  At  the  dead 
of  the  night,  when  tl:e  prisoners  were  armed  and 
liberated,  they  fell  upon  the  sleeping  garrison  ;  a 
tumultuous  fight  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
Theodorus  was  slain,  by  the  hand,  it  is  said,  of  his 
unnatural  son. 

It  was  in  the  height  of  this  conflict  that  Tarik 
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and  his  companion  arrived  at  the  place,  and, 
learning  the  situation  of  affairs,  hastened  baci<  to 
Malec  Alashtar  with  the  news.  The  latter  hur- 
ried on  with  his  troops  and  came  in  time  to  com- 
plete the  capture  of  the  place.  He  bestowed 
great  praises  on  Youkenna,  but  the  latter,  taking 
nim  by  the  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Thank  Allah  and 
this  youth."  He  then  related  the  whole  story. 
The  pious  Malec  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands  \n 
wonder.  "  When  Allah  wills  a  thing,"  exclaim- 
ed he,  "  he  prepares  the  means." 

Leaving  Seicl  Ibn  Amir  in  command  of  the 
place,  with  Youkenna's  band  of  a  hundred  men  as 
a  garrison,  Malec  Alashtar  returned  to  the  main 
irmy  with  great  booty  and  many  prisoners. 
Youkenna,  however,  refused  to  accompany  him. 
lit!  was  mortified  at  the  questionable  result  of  his 
undertaking  against  Aazaz,  the  place  having  l)een 
taken  by  other  means  than  his  own,  and  vowed 
not  to  show  himself  in  the  Moslem  camp  until  he 
had  retrieved  his  credit  by  some  signal  blow. 
Just  at  this  time  there  arrived  at  Aazaz  a  forag- 
ing party  of  a  thousand  Moslems,  that  had  been 
ravaging  the  neighboring  country  ;  among  them 
were  two  hundred  renegades,  who  had  ajjostatized 
with  Youkenna,  and  whose  families  and  effects 
were  in  the  castle  of  Aleppo.  They  were  the  very 
men  for  his  purpose,  and  with  these  he  marched 
off  to  execute  one  of  his  characteristic  stratagems 
at  Antioch. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

itNTRIGUKS  OF  YOUKENNA  AT  ANTIOCH — SIEGE 
OF  THAT  CIT/  1)Y  THE  MOSLEMS— FLIGHT  OF 
THE  IMPEROR  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE— SURREN- 
UER   OF  ANTIOCH. 

The  city  of  Antioch  was  at  that  time  the  capi- 
tal of  Syria,  and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment in  the  East.  It  was  of  great  extent,  sur- 
rounded by  stone  walls  and  numerous  towers, 
and  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  water- 
ed by  wfcUs  and  fountains  and  abundant  streams. 
Here  Heraclius  held  his  court,  and  here  the 
Greeks,  sunk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  had  lost 
all  the  military  discipline  and  heroism  that  had 
made  them  coiKjuerors  in  Asia. 

Toward  this  ca|)ital  Youkenna  proceeded  with 
his  band  of  two  hundred  men  ;  but  in  the  second 
watch  of  the  night  he  left  them,  after  giving  them 
orders  to  keep  on  in  the  highway  of  the  caravans, 
and  on  arriving  at  Antioch,  to  give  themselves 
out  as  fugitives  from  Aleppo.  In  the  mean  time 
he,  with  two  of  his  relatives,  struck  into  a  by- 
road, and  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
emperor's  outposts.  On  announcing  himself 
Youkenna,  late  governor  of  Aleppo,  he  was  sent 
under  a  guard  of  horse  to  Antiocn. 

The  emperor  Heraclius,  broken  in  spirit  by  his 
late  reverses  and  his  continual  apprehensions, 
wept  at  the  sight  of  Youkenna,  and  meekly  up- 
braided him  with  his  apostasy  and  treason,  but 
the  latter  with  perfect  self-possession  and  effront- 
ery, declared  tnat  whatever  he  had  done  was  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  his  life  for  the  emper- 
or's service  ;  and  cited  the  obstinate  defence  he 
had  made  at  Aleppo  and  his  present  voluntary  ar- 
rival at  Antioch  as  proofs  of  his  fidelity.  The 
emperor  was  easily  deceived  by  a  man  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  one  of  his  bravest 
and  most  devoted  oflicers  ;  and  indeed  the  subtle 


apostate  had  the  address  to  incline  most  of  the 
courtiers  in  his  favor.  To  console  him  for  what 
was  considered  his  recent  misfortunes,  he  was 
put  in  command  of  the  two  hundred  pretended 
fugitives  of  his  former  garrison,  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  at  Antioch  ;  he  had  thus  a  band  of  kin- 
dred lenegades,  ready  to  aid  him  in  any  desperate 
treachery.  Furthermore,  to  show  his  entire  confi- 
dence in  him,  the  emperor  sent  him  with  upward 
of  two  thousand  men,  to  escort  his  youngest 
daughter  from  a  neighboring  jilace  to  the  court 
at  Antioch.  He  performed  his  mission  with  cor- 
rectness ;  as  he  and  his  troop  were  escorting  the 
princess  about  miilnight,  the  neighing  of  theit' 
horses  put  them  on  the  alert,  and  sending  out 
scouts  they  received  intelligence  of  a  party  of 
Moslems  asleep,  with  their  horses  grazing  near 
them.  They  proved  to  be  a  body  of  a  thousand 
Christian  Arabs,  under  Haim,  son  of  the  apostate 
Jaljalah  Ibn  al  Ayarh,  who  had  made  captives  of 
Derar  Ibn  al  Azwar  and  a  foraging  party  of  two 
hundred  Moslems.  They  all  proceeded  together 
to  Antioch,  where  the  emperor  received  his 
daughter  with  great  joy,  and  made  Youkenna  one 
of  his  chief  counsellors. 

Derar  and  his  men  were  brought  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor,  and  commanded  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  him,  but  they  held  themselves 
erect  and  took  no  heed  of  the  command.  It  w-as 
repeated  more  peremptorily.  "  We  bow  to  no 
created  being,"  replied  Derar  ;  "  the  prophet  bids 
us  to  yield  adoration  to  God  alone." 

The  emperor,  struck  with  this  reply,  propound- 
ed several  questions  touching  ?.Iahomet  and  his 
doctrines,  but  Derar,  whose  |)rovince  did  not  lie 
in  words,  beckoned  to  Kais  Ibn  Amir,  an  old 
gray-headed  Moslem,  to  answer  tiiein.  A  long 
and  edifying  conference  ensued,  in  which,  in  re- 
ply to  the  searching  questions  of  the  emperor,  the 
venerable  Kais  went  into  a  history  of  the  prophet, 
and  of  the  various  modes  in  which  inspiration 
came  upon  him.  Sometimes  like  the  sound  of  a 
bell  ;  -sometimes  in  the  likeness  of  an  angel  in 
human  shape  ;  sometimes  in  a  dream  ;  some- 
times like  the  brightness  of  the  dawning  day  ; 
and  that  when  it  was  upon  him  great  drops  of 
sweat  rolled  from  his  forehead,  and  a  tremor 
seized  upon  his  limbs.  He  furthermore  descanted 
with  eloquence  ujion  the  miracles  of  Mahomet,  of 
his  nocturnal  journey  to  heaven,  and  his  conver- 
sation with  the  Most  High.  The  emperor  listened 
with  seeming  respect  to  all  these  matters,  but 
they  roused  the  indignation  of  a  bishop  who  was 
present,  and  who  pronounced  Mahomet  an  im- 
postor. Derar  took  fire  in  an  instant ;  if  he  could 
not  argue,  he  could  make  use  of  a  soldier's  vocabu- 
lary, and  he  roundly  gave  the  bishop  the  lie,  and 
assailed  him  with  all  kinds  of  epithets.  Instantly 
a  number  of  Christian  swords  flashed  from  their 
scabbards,  blows  were  aimed  at  him  from  every 
side  ;  and  according  to  Moslem  accounts  he  es- 
caped death  only  by  miracle  ;  though  others  at- 
tribute it  to  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  his  assail- 
ants, and  to  the  interference  of  Youkenna.  The 
emperor  was  now  lor  having  him  executed  on  the 
spot ;  but  here  the  good  offices  of  Youkenna 
again  saved  him,  and  his  execution  was  deferred. 

In  the  mean  time  Abu  Obeidah,  with  his  main 
army,  was  making  his  victorious  approaches,  and 
subjecting  all  Syria  to  his  arms.  The  emperor, 
in  his  miserable  imbecility  and  blind  infatuation, 
put  the  treacherous  Youkenna  in  full  command  of 
the  city  and  army.  He  would  again  have  exe- 
cuted Derar  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  but  You- 
kenna suggested  that  they  had  better  be  spaied  to 
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be  exchanged  for  any  Christians  that  might  be 
tak'jn  by  the  enemy.  They  were  tlien,  by  advice 
ol  the  bishops,  taiven  to  one  of  the  churches,  and 
exhorted  to  embrace  the  Christian  laith,  but  they 
obstinately  refused.  The  Arabian  writers,  as 
usual,  give  theai  sententious  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them.  "  What  hinders  ye,'  de- 
manded the  patriarch,"  from  turning  Christians  ?" 
"  The  truth  of  our  religion,"  replied  they.  Herr 
aclius  had  heard  ol  the  mean  attire  of  the  Caliph 
Dniar,  and  asked  them  why,  having  gained  so 
much  wealth  by  his  conquests,  he  did  not  go 
richly  clad  like  other  princes  ?  They  replied  that 
he  cared  not  for  this  world,  but  for  the  world  to 
come,  and  sought  lavor  in  the  eyes  of  God  alone. 
"  In  what  kind  of  a  jialace  does  he  reside  .''"  ask- 
ed the  emperor.  "In  a  house  built  of  mud." 
"  Who  are  his  attendants  ?"  "  Beggars  and  the 
poor."  "What  tapestry  does  he  sit  upon.'" 
"Justice  and  ecpiity."  "What  is  his  throne  .■'" 
"  Abstinence  and  true  knowledge."  "  What  is 
his  treasure  ?"  "  Trust  in  God."  "  And  who 
are  his  guard  ?"  "  The  bravest  of  the  Uni- 
tarians." 

Of  all  the  prisoners  one  only  could  be  induced 
to  swerve  from  his  faith  ;  and  he  was  a  youth 
fascinated  by  the  beauty  and  the  unveiled  charms 
of  the  Greek  women.  He  was  I)aptized  with  tri- 
umph ;  the  bishops  strove  who  most  should  honor 
him,  and  the  emperor  gave  him  a  horse,  a  beau- 
tiful damsel  to  wife,  and  enrolled  him  in  the  army 
of  Christian  .Arabs,  commanded  by  the  renegade 
Jabalah  ;  but  he  was  upbraided  in  bitter  terms  by 
his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  prisoners,  and 
ready  to  die  in  the  faith  of  Islam. 

The  emperor  now  reviewed  his  army,  which 
was  drawn  up  outsitle  of  the  walls,  and  at  the 
head  of  every  battalion  was  a  wooden  oratory 
with  a  crucifix  ;  while  a  precious  crucifix  out  of 
the  main  church,  exhibited  only  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  was  borne  as  a  sacred  standard  before 
the  treacherous  Youkenna.  One  of  the  main  de- 
pendences of  lleraclius  tor  the  safety  of  Antioch 
was  in  the  Iron  Bridge,  so  called  from  its  great 
strength.  It  wa;:.  a  bridge  of  stone  across  the 
river  Orontes,  guarded  by  two  towers  and  garri- 
soned by  a  great  force,  having  not  less  than  three 
hundrecl  olhcers.  The  fate  of  this  most  important 
pass  shows  the  degeneracy  of  Greek  discipline 
and  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery,  to  which  in 
a  great  measure  has  been  attributed  the  rapid  suc- 
cesses of  the  Moslems.  An  officer  of  the  court 
was  charged  to  visit  this  fortress  each  day,  and 
see  that  everything  was  in  order.  On  one  of  his 
visits  he  found  those  who  had  charge  of  the  towers 
drinking  and  revelling,  whereupon  he  ordered 
them  to  be  punished  with  fifty  strijies  each.  They 
treasured  the  disgrace  in  their  hearts  ;  the  Mos- 
lem army  ap|)roached  to  lay  siege  to  that  formid- 
able fortress,  and  when  the  emperor  exi)ected  to 
hear  oi  a  long  and  valiant  resistance,  he  was  as- 
tonished by  the  tidings  that  the  Iron  Bridge  had 
been  surrendered  without  a  blow. 

lleraclius  now  lost  heart  altogether.  Instead 
of  calling  a  council  of  his  generals,  he  assembled 
the  bishops  and  wealthiest  citizens  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  wept  over  the  affairs  of  Syria.  It  was 
a  time  for  dastard  counsel  ;  the  apostate  Jabalah 
proposed  the  assassination  of  the  Caliph  Omar  as 
a  means  of  throwing  the  affairs  of  the  Saracens 
into  confusion.  The  emperor  was  weak  enough  to 
consent,  and  V'athek  Ibn  Mosapher,  a  bold  young 
Arab  oi  the  tribe  of  Jabalah,  was  dispatched  to 
Medina  to  effect  the  treacherous  deed.  The  Ara- 
bian historians  give  a  miraculous  close  to  this  un-  I 


dcrtaking.  Arriving  at  Medina,  Vathek  concealed 
himself  in  a  tree,  without  the  walls,  at  a  place 
where  the  Caliph  was  accustomed  to  walk  after 
the  hour  of  prayers.  After  a  time  Omar  ap- 
proached the  place,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  near 
the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  assassin  drew  his  dag- 
ger, and  was  descending,  when  he  beheld  a  lion 
walking  round  the  Caliph,  licking  his  feet  and 
guarding  him  as  he  slept.  When  he  woke  the 
lion  went  away,  upon  which  V'athek,  convinced 
that  Omar  was  under  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
hastened  down  from  the  tree,  kissed  his  hand 
in  token  of  allegiance,  revealed  his  treacherous 
errand,  and  avowed  his  conversion  to  the  Islam 
faith. 

The  surrender  of  the  Iron  Bridge  had  laid  open 
Antioch  to  the  approach  of  Abu  Obeidah,  and 
he  advanced  in  battle  array  to  where  the  Chris- 
tian army. was  drawn  up  beneath  its  walls.  Nes- 
torius,  one  of  the  Christian  commanders,  sallied 
forth  from  among  the  troops  and  defied  the  Mos- 
lems to  single  combat.  Damfls,  the  iierculean 
warrior,  who  had  taken  the  castle  of  Aleppo, 
spurred  forward  to  meet  him,  but  his  horse  stum- 
bled ami  fell  with  him,  and  he  was  seized  as  the 
prisoner  of  Neslorius,  and  conveyed  to  his  tent, 
where  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot.  Dehac, 
another  Moslem,  took  his  jjlace,  and  a  brave  fight 
ensued  between  him  and  Nestorius.  The  parties, 
however,  were  so  well  matched  that,  after  fight- 
ing for  a  long  time  until  both  were  exhausted, 
they  partetl  by  mutual  consent.  While  this  fight 
was  going  on,  the  sokliers,  horse  and  foot,  of 
either  army,  thronged  to  see  it,  and  m  the  tumult 
the  tent  of  Nestorius  was  thrown  down.  There 
were  but  three  servants  left  in  charge  ol  it.  Fear- 
ful of  the  anger  of  their  master,  they  hastened 
to  set  it  up  again,  and  loosened  the  bands  of 
Daniels  that  he  might  assist  them  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  was  free  he  arose  in  his  giant  strength, 
seized  two  of  th',  attendants,  one  in  each  hand, 
dashed  their  heids  against  the  head  of  the 
third,  and  soon  laid  them  all  lifeless  on  the 
ground.  Then  opening  a  chest,  he  arrayetl 
himself  in  a  dress  belonging  to  Nestorius,  armed 
himself  with  a  sabre,  si)rang  on  a  horse  that 
stood  ready  saddled,  and  cut  his  way  through 
the  Christian  Arabs  of  Jabalah  to  the  Moslem 
host. 

While  these  things  were  happening  without  the 
walls,  treason  was  at  work  in  the  city.  Youkenna, 
who  commanded  there,  set  free  Derar  and  his  fel- 
low-prisoners, furnished  them  with  wea])ons,  and 
joined  to  them  his  own  band  of  renegadoes.  The 
tidings  of  this  treachery  and  the  ajjiirehension  ot 
revolt  among  his  own  troojjs  struck  despair  to  the 
heart  of  Heraclius.  He  had  been  terrified  by  a 
dream  in  which  he  had  found  himself  thrust  from 
his  throne,  and  his  crown  falling  from  his  head  ; 
the  fulfilment  appeared  to  be  at  hand.  Without 
waiting  to  withstand  the  evil,  he  assembled  a  few 
domestics,  inade  a  secret  retreat  to  the  sea-shore, 
and  set  sail  for  Constantinople. 

The  generals  ol  lleraclius,  more  brave  than 
their  emjieror,  fought  a  pitched  battle  beneath  the 
walls  ;  but  the  treachery  ol  Youkenna  and  the 
valor  of  Derar  and  his  men,  who  fell  on  them 
unawares,  rendered  their  gallant  struggle  un- 
availing ;  the  people  of  Antioch  seeing  ine  bat- 
tle lost  capitulated  lor  the  safety  of  their  city  at 
the  cost  of  three  hundred  thousand  golden 
ducats,  and  Abu  Obeidah  entered  the  ancient 
capital  of  Syria  in  triumph.  This  event  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  August,  in  the  year  of  re- 
demption 638. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

EXPEDITION   INTO    THE    MOUNTAINS  OF  SYRIA — 
STORY    OF   A   MIRACULOUS   CAP. 

The  discreet  Abu  Obeidah  feared  to  expose  his 
troops  to  the  enervating  delights  of  Antioch,  and 
to  tile  allurements  of  the  (iicek  women,  and, 
after  three  days  of  re|)ose  and  refreshment,  march- 
ed forth  from  that  luxurious  city.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Caliph,  relating  his  important  con- 
quest, and  the  tlight  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  ; 
and  added  that  he  discovered  a  grievous  propen- 
sity among  his  troops  to  intermarry  with  the 
beautiful  (irecian  females,  which  he  had  forbid- 
den them  to  do,  as  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  Koran. 

The  epistle  was  delivered  to  Omar  just  as  he 
was  departing  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  accom- 
panied by  the  widows  of  the  prophet.  When  he 
nad  read  the  letter  he  offered  prayers  and  thanks- 
giving to  Allah,  but  wept  over  Abu  Obeidah's 
rigor  to  his  soldiers.  Seating  himself  upon  the 
ground,  he  immediately  wrote  a  reply  to  his  gen- 
eral, exjjressing  his  satisfaction  at  his  success, 
but  exhorting  him  to  more  indulgence  to  his  sol- 
diers. Those  who  had  fought  the  good  fight 
ought  to  i)e  permitted  to  rest  themselves,  and  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  they  had  gained.  Such  as 
had  no  wives  at  home,  might  marry  in  Syria,  and 
those  who  had  a  desire  for  female  slavbs  might 
purchase  as  many  as  they  chose. 

While  the  main  army  reposed  after  the  taking 
of  Antioch,  the  indetatigable  Khaled,  at  the  heail 
of  a  detachment,  scoi  red  the  country  as  far  as  to 
the  Euphrates  ;  took  Membege,  the  ancient  Hier- 
apolis,  by  loice,  and  IJerah  and  Hales,  and  other 
places,  by  cajiitulation,  receiving  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold  by  way  of  ransom,  besides 
laying  the  inhabitants  under  annual  tribute. 

Abu  Obeiilali,  in  an  assemblage  of  his  officers, 
now  jiroposed  an  exjiedition  to  subdue  the  moun- 
tains of  .Syria  ;  but  no  one  stepped  forward  to 
volunteer.  The  mountains  were  rugged  and 
sterile,  and  covered  with  ice  and  snow  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  troops  already 
began  to  leel  the  effects  of  the --jftening  climate 
and  delights  of  Syria.  At  length  a  candidate  jire- 
sented  himself,  named  Meisara  Ibn  Mesroud  ;  a 
numerous  body  of  jjicked  men  was  placed  under 
his  command,  and  a  black  flag  was  given  him, 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  There  is  no  (lod  but 
God.  .Mahomet  is  the  messenger  of  God."  Da- 
m3s  accompanied  him  at  the  head  of  one  thou- 
sand black  Ktniopian  slaves.  The  detachment 
suffered  greatly  in  the  mountains,  for  they  were 
men  of  sultry  climates,  unaccustomed  to  ice  and 
snow,  and  they  passeil  suddenly  from  a  soft 
Syrian  summer  to  the  severity  of  frozen  win- 
ter, antl  from  the  midst  of  abundance  to  regions 
of  solitude  and  sterility.  The  inhabitants,  too, 
of  the  scanty  villages,  fied  at  their  approach.  At 
length  they  cai)tured  a  prisoner,  who  informed 
them  that  an  imjierial  army  of  many  thou- 
sand men  was  lying  in  wait  tor  them  in  a  val- 
ley about  three  leagues  distant,  and  that  all 
the  passes  behind  them  were  guarded.  A 
scout,  dispatched  in  search  of  intelligence,  con- 
firmed this  news  ;  whereupon  they  intrenched 
themselves  in  a  commanding  ))osition,  and  dis- 
natched  a  fleet  courier  to  .Abu  Obeidah,  to  inform 
nim  of  their  perilous  situation. 

The  courier  made  such  sneed  that  when  he 
reached  the  presence  of  Obeitlah  he  fainted  through 
exhaustion,     Khaled,  who  had  just  returned  from 


his  successful  expedition  to  the  Euphrates,  in- 
stantly  liastened  to  the  relief  of  Meisara,  with 
three  thousand  men,  and  was  presently  followed 
by  Ayad  Ibn  Ganam,  with  two  thousand  more. 

Khaled  found  Meisara  and  his  men  making 
desperate  stand  against  an  overwhelming  force. 
At  the  sight  of  this  powerful  reinforcement,  with 
the  black  eagle  of  Khaled  in  the  advance,  the 
Greeks  gave  over  the  attack  and  returned  to  their 
camp,  but  secretly  retreated  in  the  night,  leaving 
their  tents  standing,  and  bearing  off  captive  Ab- 
dallah  Ibn  Hodafa,  a  near  relative  ol  the  prophet 
and  a  beloved  friend  cif  the  Caliph  Omar,  whom 
they  straightway  sent  ta'  the  emperor  at  Constan- 
tinoi)le. 

The  Moslems  forbore  to  pursue  '.he  enemy 
through  these  difficult  mountains,  and,  after  plun- 
dering the  deserted  tents,  returned  to  the  main 
army.  When  the  Caliph  Omar  received  tidings 
from  Abu  Obeidah  of  the  capture  of  Abdallah  Ibn 
Hodafa,  he  was  grieved  at  heart,  and  dispatched 
instantly  an  episde  to  the  emperor  Heraclius  at 
Constantinople. 

"  IJismillah  I  In  the  name  of  the  all-merciful 
Cod  ! 

"  Praise  be  to  Allah,  the  Lord  of  this  world, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come,  who  has  neither 
companion,  wife,  nor  son  ;  and  blessed  be  Ma- 
homet his  apostle.  Omar  Ibn  al  Khatt.lb,  servant 
of  God,  to  Heraclius,  emperor  of  the  Greeks. 
As  soon  as  thou  shalt  receive  this  epistle,  fail  not 
to  send  to  me  the  Moslem  captive  whose  name  is 
Abdallah  Ibn  Hodafa.  If  thou  doest  this,  I  shall 
have  hope  that  Allah  will  conduct  thee  in  the  right 
path.  If  thou  dost  refuse,  I  will  not  fail  to  send 
thee  such  men  as  traffic  and  merchandise  have 
not  turned  from  the.  fear  of  God.  Health  and 
happiness  to  all  those  who  tread  in  the  right  way  !" 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  had  treated  his 
prisoner  with  great  distinction,  and  as  Abdallah 
was  a  cousin-german  to  the  prophet,  the  son  of 
one  of  his  uncles,  he  was  an  object  of  great  curi- 
osity at  Constantinople.  The  emperor  proffered 
him  liberty  it  he  would  only  make  a  single  sign  of 
adoration  to  the  crucifix,  and  magnificent  re- 
wards if  he  would  embrace  the  Christian  faith  ; 
but  both  pro|)osals  were  rejected.  Heraclius,  say 
the  Arab  writers,  then  changed  his  treatment  of 
him  ;  shut  him  up  for  three  days  with  nothing  to 
eat  and  drink  but  swine's  tlesh  and  wine,  but  on 
the  fourth  day  found  both  untouched.  The  faith 
of  Abdallah  was  put  to  no  further  proof,  as  by 
this  time  the  emperor  received  the  stern  letter 
from  the  Caliph.  The  letter  had  its  effect.  The 
prisoner  was  dismissed,  with  costly  robes  and  rich 
presents,  and  Heraclius  sent  to  Omar  a  diamond 
of  great  si/e  and  beauty  ;  but  no  jeweller  at  Me- 
dina could  estimate  its  value.  The  abstemious 
Omar  refused  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use, 
though  urged  to  do  so  by  the  Moslems.  He 
nlaced  it  in  the  public  treasury,  of  which,  from 
his  office,  he  was  the  guardian  and  manager.  It 
was  afterward  sold  tor  a  great  sum. 

A  singular  story  is  related  by  a  Moslem  writer, 
but  not  supported  by  any  rumor  or  surmise 
among  Christian  historians.  It  is  said  that  the  em 
peror  Heraclius  wavered  in  his  faith,  if  he  did  not 
aiisolutely  become  a  secret  convert  of  Mahome- 
tanism,  and  this  is  stated  as  the  cause.  He  was 
afflicted  with  a  viiient  pain  in  the  head,  for  which 
he  could  find  no  remedy,  until  the  Caliph  Omar 
sent  him  a  cap  of  mysterious  virtue.  So  long  as 
he  wore  this  cap  he  was  at  ease,  but  the  moment 
he  laid  it  aside  the  pain  returnee'.  Heraclius 
caused  the  cap  to  be  ripped  open,    and  found 
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within  the  lining  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was 
writteri  in  Arabic  character,  Hismillah  !  Arrah- 
mani  Arrahimi  I  In  the  name  of  the  all-merciful 
God.  This  cap  is  said  to  have  been  preserved 
among  the  Christians  until  the  year  833,  when  it 
was  given  up  by  the  governor  ot  a  besieged  town 
to  the  Caliph  Almotassem,  on  condition  of  his 
raising  the  siege.  It  was  found  still  to  retain  its 
metlicinal  virtues,  which  the  pious  Arabians  as- 
cribed to  the  efficacy  of  the  devout  inscription. 
An  unbelieving  Christian  will  set  it  down  among 
the  charms  and  incantations  which  have  full  effect 
on  imaginative  persons  inclined  to  credulity,  but 
upon  none  others  ;  such  persons  abounded  among 
the  Arabs. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

EXPEDITION  OF  AMRU  IBN  AL  AASS  AOAINST 
PRINCE  CONSTANTINE  IN  SYRIA — THEIR  CON- 
FERENCE—CAPTURE OF  TRIPOLI  AND  TYRE— 
FLIGHT  OF  CONSTANTINE — DEATH  OF  KHALED. 

The  course  of  our  history  now  turns  to  record 
the  victories  of  Amru  Ibn  al  Aass,  to  whom,  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  tlie  Caliph  had  assign- 
ed the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Egypt.  Amru, 
however,  did  not  proceed  immediately  to  that 
country,  but  remained  for  some  time  with  his  di- 
vision of  the  army,  in  Palestine,  where  some 
places  still  held  out  for  the  emperor.  The  nat- 
ural and  religious  sobriety  of  the  Arabs  was 
stdl  sorely  endangered  among  the  temptations  of 
Syria.  Several  of  the  Moslem  ofiicers  being  seized 
while  on  the  march,  with  chills  and  griping  pains 
in  consequence  of  eating  unri])e  grapes,  were 
counselled  by  a  crafty  old  Christian  Arab  to 
drink  freely  of  wine  which  he  produced,  and 
which  he  pronounced  a  sovereign  femedy.  They 
followed  his  prescriptions  so  lustily  ihat  they  all 
came  reeling  into  the  camp  to  the  great  scandal 
of  Amru.  The  punishment  for  drunkenness,  rec- 
ommended l)y  Ali  and  adopted  by  the  Caliph, 
was  administered  to  the  delinciuents,  who  each 
received  a  sound  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet.  This  sobered  them  completely,  but  so 
enraged  them  with  the  old  man  who  had  recom- 
mended the  potations  that  they  would  have  put 
him  to  death,  had  it  not  been  represented  to  them 
that  he  was  a  stranger  and  under  Moslem  pro- 
tection. 

Amru  now  advanced  upon  the  city  of  Cajsarea, 
where  Constantine,  son  ot  the  emperor,  was  |)osted 
with  a  large  army.  The  Moslems  were  Heset  by 
spies,  sent  by  the  Christian  commander  to  obtain 
intelligence.  These  were  commonly  Christian 
Arabs,  whom  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distin- 
guish from  those  of  the  faith  of  Islam.  One  of 
these,  however,  after  sitting  one  day  by  the  camp 
fires,  as  he  rose  trod  on  the  end  of  his  own  robe 
and  stumbled  ;  in  his  vexation  he  uttered  an  oath 
"  by  Christ  !"  He  was  immediately  detected  by  his 
blasphemy  to  be  a  Christian  and  a  spy,  and  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  bystanders.  Amru  rebuked  them 
for  their  precipitancy,  as  he  might  have  gained 
information  from  their  victim,  and  ordered  that 
in  future  rA\  spies  should  be  brought  to  him. 

The  fean  of  Constantine  increased  witii  the  ap- 
proach of  the  army,  and  he  now  dispatched  a 
Christian  ])riest  to  Amru,  soliciting  him  to  send 
some  principal  officer  to  confer  amicably  with 
him.      An   Ethiopian   negro,   named    Belal   Ibn 


Rebah,  offered  to  undertake  the  embassy.  He 
was  a  man  of  powerful  frame  antl  sonorous  voice, 
and  had  been  employed  by  Mahomet  as  a  Muezzin 
or  crier,  to  summon  the  people  to  prayers.  Proud 
of  having  ofliciated  under  the  proi)het,  he  retired 
from  office  at  his  death,  and  had  raiseii  his  voice 
but  once  since  that  event,  and  that  was  on  the 
taking  possession  of  Jerusalem,  the  city  ot  the 
prophets,  when  at  the  Caliph  Omar's  command, 
he  summoned  the  true  believers  to  prayers  with  a 
force  of  lungs  that  astonished  the  Jewish  inhabi- 
tants. 

Amru  would  have  declined  the  officious  offer  of 
the  vociferous  Ethiopian,  representing  to  him  that 
such  a  mission  required  a  smooth-si)oken  Arab, 
rather  than  one  of  his  country  ;  but,  on  ISelal  con- 
juring him  in  the  name  of  Allah  and  the  projihet 
to  let  him  go,  he  reluctantly  consented.  When 
the  priest  saw  who  was  to  accompany  him  back 
to  Constantine,  he  objected  stoutly  to  such  an  am- 
bassador, and  glancing  contemptuously  at  the 
negro  features  of  the  I'.tliiopian,  observed  that 
Constantine  had  not  sent  for  a  slave  but  for  an 
officer.  The  negro  aml)assador,  however,  per- 
sisted in  his  diplomatic  errand,  hut  was  refused 
admission,  and  returned  mortified  and  indignant. 

Amru  now  determined  to  undertake  the  confer- 
ence in  person.  Repairing  to  the  Christian  camp, 
he  was  conducted  to  Constantine,  whom  he  found 
seated  in  state,  and  who  ordered  a  chair  to  be 
placed  lor  him  ;  but  he  put  it  Asiile,  and  seated 
nimself  cross-legged  on  the  ground  after  the  Arab 
fashion,  with  his  scimetar  on  his  thigh  and  his 
lance  across  his  knees.  The  curious  conference 
that  ensued  is  minutely  narrated  by  that  pious 
Imam  and  Cadi,  the  Moslem  historian  Alwakedi, 
in  his  chronicle  of  the  conquest  of  .Syria. 

Constantine  remonstrated  against  the  invasion, 
telling  Amru  that  the  Romans  and  Creeks  and 
Arabs  were  brethren,  as  being  all  the  children  of 
Noah,  although,  it  was  true,  the  Arabs  were  mis- 
begotten, as  being  the  descendants  ol  Ishmael, 
the  son  of  Hagar,  a  slave  and  a  concubine,  yet 
being  thus  brethren,  it  was  sinful  for  them  to  war 
against  each  other. 

Amru  re|)lied  that  what  Constantine  had  said 
was  true,  antl  that  the  Arabs  gloried  in  acknowl- 
edging Ishmael  as  their  progenitor,  and  envied 
not  the  Greeks  their  forefather  Esau,  who  had 
sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  |n)tt;ige.  lie 
added  that  their  difference  related  to  their  relig- 
ion, upon  which  ground  even  brothers  were  jus- 
titled  in  warfare. 

Amru  proceeded  to  state  that  Noah,  after  the 
deluge,  divided  the  earth  into  three  parts,  be- 
tween ills  sons  Shem,  Ham,  and  Jajihet,  antl  that 
Syria  was  in  the  portion  assigned  to  Shem,  which 
continued  down  through  his  descendants  Kathan 
and  Tesm,  and  Jodais  to  Amalek,  the  lather  oi  the 
Amalekite  Arabs  ;  but  that  the  Arabs  had  been 
pushed  from  their  fertile  inheritance  of  Syria  into 
the  ston)  and  thorny  deserts  of  Arabia. 

"  We  come  now,"  continued  Amru,  "  to  claim 
our  ancient  inheritance,  and  resume  the  ancient 
partition.  Take  you  the  stones  and  the  thorns 
and  the  barren  tleserts  we  have  occupied,  and 
give  us  back  the  pleasant  land  of  Syria,  with  its 
groves,  its  pastures,  its  fair  cities  and  running 
streams." 

To  this  Constantine  replied,  that  the  partition 
was  already  made  ;  that  time  and  possession  had 
confirmed  it  ;  and  that  the  groves  had  been  plant- 
ed, and  the  cities  built  by  the  present  inhabitants. 
Each,  therefore,  ought  to  be  contented  with  the 
lot  that  had  fallen  to  him. 
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"There  are  two  conditions,"  rejoined  Amru, 
••  on  which  tiie  land  may  remain  with  its  present 
innabitants.  Let  tliem  profess  the  religion  of  Is- 
lam, or  nay  tril)Ute  to  the  Caliph,  as  is  due  from 
all  unbelievers." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Constantine,  "  but  let  each  con- 
tinue to  possess  the  land  he  has  inhabited,  and 
enjoy  the  nroduce  of  his  own  toil,  and  profess  the 
faith  which  he  believes,  in  his  own  conscience,  to 
be  true." 

Upon  this  Amru  sternly  rose.  "  One  only  alter- 
native," said  he,  "  remains.  Since  you  obsti- 
nately refuse  tiie  conditions  I  propose,  even  as 
your  ancestor  Esau  refused  obedience  to  his 
mother,  let  (lod  and  the  sword  decide  between 
us." 

As  he  was  about  to  depart,  he  added  :  "  We 
will  acknowleilffe  no  kindred  with  you,  while  ye 
continue  unbelievers.  Ye  are  the  chiltlren  of 
Es.iu,  we  of  Ishmael,  tiirough  whom  alone  the 
seal  and  gift  of  prophecy  descended  from  father  to 
son,  from  our  great  forefather  Adam,  until  it 
reached  the  prophet  Mahomet.  Now  Ishmael 
was  tlic  best  of  the  sons  of  his  father,  and  made 
the  tribe  of  Kenanah,  the  best  tribe  of  Arabia  ; 
and  the  family  of  Koreish  is  the  best  of  the  trii)e 
of  Kenanah  ;  and  the  children  of  Haschem  are 
the  best  of  the  family  of  Koreish  ;  and  Abdallah 
Motalleb,  graiulsire  of  Mahomet,  was  the  best  of 
the  sons  of  llasciiem  ;  and  Abdallah,  the  young- 
est and  best  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Abu  Molrtlleb, 
was  the  father  of  Mahomet  (on  whom  be  |)eace  !), 
who  was  the  l)est  and  only  issue  of  his  sire  ;  and 
to  him  the  angel  (labriel  descended  from  Allah, 
and  ins])ire(l  iiim  with  the  gift  of  prophecy." 

Thus  terminated  this  noted  conference,  and 
Amru  returned  to  his  host.  The  armies  now  re- 
mained in  sight  of  each  other,  prepared  for  i)attle, 
but  without  coming  to  action.  One  day  an  oflicer 
richly  arrayed  came  forth  fro  i  the  Christian 
camp,  defying  the  Moslems  to  single  combat. 
Several  were  eager  to  accept  the  challenge  in 
hopes  of  gaining  such  glittering  spoil  ;  but  Amru 
rebuked  their  sordid  motives.  "  I.etnoman  fight 
tor  gain,"  said  he,  "  but  for  the  truth.  He  who 
loses  his  life  lighting  for  the  love  of  Clod  will  have 
paradise  as  a  reward  ;  but  he  who  loses  it  light- 
ing for  any  other  oi)ject  will  lose  his  lite  and  all 
that  he  lights  tor." 

A  stripling  now  advanced,  an  Arab  from  Yemen, 
or  Arabia  the  Ha|)i)y,  who  had  sought  these  wars 
not,  as  he  said,  for  the  delights  of  Syria,  or  the 
fading  enjoyments  of  this  world,  but  to  devote 
himself  to  {he  service  of  Ood  and  his  apostle. 
His  mother  and  sister  had  in  vain  ojjposetl  his 
leaving  his  peaceful  home  to  seek  a  life  of  dan- 
ger. "  If  I  fall  in  the  service  of  Allah,"  said  he, 
"  I  shall  be  a  martyr  ;  and  the  prophet  has  said 
that  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  shall  dwell  in  the 
crops  of  the  jjreen  birds  that  eat  of  the  fruits  and 
drink  of  the  rivers  of  paradise."  Finding  their 
remonstrances  of  no  avail,  his  mother  and  sister 
had  followed  him  to  the  wars,  and  they  now  endea- 
vored to  dissuade  him  from  fighting  with  an  adver- 
s.iryso  much  his  superior  in  strength  and  years  ; 
but  the  youthful  enthusiast  was  not  to  be  moved. 
"Farewell,  mother  anil  sister  I"  cried  he;  "we 
shall  meet  again  by  that  river  of  joy  provided  in 
paradise  for  the  apostle  and  his  followers." 

The  youth  rushefl  to  the  combat,  hut  obtained 
almost  instantly  the  crown  of  martyrdom  he 
sought.  Another  and  another  succeeded  him, 
but  shared  the  same  fate.  Serjabil  Ibn  Hasanah 
stepped  forth.  As  on  a  former  occasion,  in  puri- 
tying  the  spirit,  he  had  reduced  the  flesh  ;  and  a 


course  of  watching  and  fasting  had  rendered  him 
but  little  compelent  to  face  his  powerful  adversary. 
After  a  short  combat  the  Christian  bore  him  to 
the  earth,  and  setting  his  foot  upon  his  breast, 
was  about  to  take  his  life,  when  his  own  hand 
was  suddenly  severed  from  his  body.  The  |)ros- 
trate  '  erjabil  looked  up  with  surprise  at  his  de- 
liverer ;  for  he  was  in  Grecian  attire,  and  had 
come  from  the  Grecian  host.  He  announced  him- 
self as  the  unhappy  Tuleia  Ibn  Chowailed,  for- 
merly a  pretended  ])rophet  and  an  associate  of 
Moseilma.  After  the  death  of  that  impostor,  he 
had  repented  of  his  false  prophecies,  and  become 
a  Moslem  in  heart,  and  had  sought  an  opportunity 
of  signalizing  his  devotion  to  the  Islam  cause. 

"Oh  brother!"  cried  Serjabil,  "the  mercy  of 
Allah  is  infinite,  and  repentance  wipes  away  all 
crimes." 

Serjabil  would  now  have  taken  him  to  the  Mos- 
lem host,  but  Tuleia  hung  back  ;  and  at  length 
confessed  that  he  would  long  since  have  joined  the 
standard  of  Islam,  but  that  he  wns  atraid  of  Kha- 
led,  that  terror  and  scourge  of  false  iirojihets,  who 
had  killed  his  friend  Moseilma,  and  who  might 
put  him  to  death  out  of  resentment  for  past  mis- 
deeds. Serjabil  quieted  his  fears  by  assuring  him 
that  Khaled  was  not  in  the  Moslem  camj)  ;  he  then 
conducted  him  to  Amru,  who  received  him  with 
great  favor,  and  afterward  gave  him  a  letter  to 
the  Caliph  setting  forth  the  signal  service  he  had 
performed,  and  his  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Islam.  He  was  suhsecpiently  employed  in  the 
wars  of  the  Moslems  against  the  I^ersians. 

The  weather  was  cold  and  temjiestuous,  and 
the  Christians,  disheartened  by  repeated  reverses, 
began  daily  to  desert  their  colors.  The  prince 
Constantine  dreaded,  with  his  diminishetl  and  dis- 
couraged troops,  to  encounter  an  enemy  fiushed 
with  success,  and  continually  augmenting  in  force. 
Accordingly,  he  took  advantage  of  a  tempestuous 
night,  and  abandoning  his  camp  to  be  plundered 
by  the  Moslems,  retreated  with  his  army  to  Cassa- 
rea,  and  shut  himself  up  within  its  walls.  Hither 
he  was  soon  followed  by  Amru,  who  laid  close 
siege  to  the  place,  but  the  walls  were  strong, 
the  garrison  was  numerous,  and  Constantine 
hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of 
reintorcements.  The  tidings  of  further  disasters 
and  disgraces  to  the  imperial  cause,  however, 
destroyed  this  hope  ;  and  these  were  brought  about 
by  the  stratagems  and  treacheries  of  that  arch  de- 
ceiver Youkenna.  After  the  surrender  of  An- 
tioch,  that  wily  traitor  still  kej)!  up  his  pretended 
devotion  to  the  Christian  cause,  and  retreated 
with  his  band  of  renegadoes  to  the  town  of 
Tripoli,  a  seaport  in  Syria,  situated  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Here  he  was  cordially  admitted,  as 
his  treachery  was  still  unknown.  Watching  his 
opjjortunity,  he  rose  with  his  devoted  band,  seized 
on  the  town  and  citadel  without  noise  or  tumult, 
and  kept  the  standard  of  the  cross  still  Hying, 
while  he  sent  secret  intelligence  of  his  exploit  to 
Abu  Obeidah.  Just  at  this  time,  a  Heet  of  fifty 
shijis  from  Cyprus  and  Crete  put  in  there,  laden 
with  arms  and  provisions  for  Constantine's  army. 
Before  notice  could  be  given  of  the  posture  of 
affairs,  Youkenna  gained  ])ossession  of  the  ships, 
and  embarked  on  board  of  them  with  his  rene- 
gadoes and  other  troops,  delivering  the  city  of 
Tripoli  into  the  hands  of  the  force  sent  by  Abu 
Obeidah  to  receive  it. 

Hent  on  new  treacheries,  Youkenna  now  sailed 
with  the  Heet  to  Tyre,  displaying  the  Christian 
flag,  and  informing  the  governor  that  he  was 
come  with  a  reinforcement  tor  the  army  of  the 
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emperor.  He  w.is  kindly  received,  and  landed 
with  nine  hundred  ot  his  troops,  intending  to  rise 
on  the  garrison  in  the  night,  One  of  nis  own 
men,  however,  betrayed  the  plot,  and  Youkenna 
and  his  followers  were  seized  and  imprisoned  in 
the  citadel. 

In  the  mean  time  Yezed  Ibn  Abu  Sofian,  who 
had  marched  with  two  thousand  men  against 
Ca;sarea,  but  had  left  Amru  to  subdue  it,  came 
with  his  troops  into  the  neighiiorhood  of  Tyre,  in 
hopes  to  find  it  in  possession  of  Youkenna.  The 
governor  of  the  city,  despising  so  slender  a  force, 
sallied  forth  with  the  greater  part  of  his  garrison, 
and  the  inhabitants  mounted  on  the  walls  to  see 
the  battle. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Youkenna,  which  he  de- 
rived Irom  his  consummate  skill  in  intrigue,  that 
his  failure  and  captivity  on  this  occasion,  as  on  a 
former  one  in  the  castle  of  Aazaz,  served  only  as 
a  foundation  for  his  success.  He  contrived  to 
gain  over  a  Christian  officer  named  Hasil,  to 
whose  keeping  he  and  the  other  prisoners  were 
intrusted,  and  who  was  already  disjiosed  to  em- 
brace the  Islam  faith  ;  and  he  sent  information  of 
his  nian  by  a  disguised  messenger  to  Yezed,  and 
to  those  of  his  own  followers  who  remained  on 
board  of  the  fleet.  All  this  was  the  workot  a  few 
hours,  while  the  opposing  forces  were  preparing 
for  action. 

The  battle  was  hardly  begun  when  Youkenna 
and  his  nine  hundred  men,  set  free  by  the  apos- 
tate Basil,  and  conducted  to  the  arsenal,  armed 
themselves  aiul  separated  in  different  parties. 
Some  scoured  the  streets,  shouting  La  ilaha 
Allali  !  and  Allah  Achbar  !  Others  stationed 
themselves  at  the  passages  by  which  alone  the 
guard  could  descend  from  the  walls.  Others  ran 
to  the  port,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  com- 
rades from  the  fleet,  and  others  threw  wide  the 
gates  to  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Yezed.  All 
this  was  suddenly  effected,  and  with  such  co- 
operation from  various  points,  that  the  place  was 
presently  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  embraced  the  Islam  faith  ;  the  rest 
were  pillaged  and  made  slaves. 

It  was  the  tidings  ot  the  loss  ol  Tripoli  and 
Tyre,  and  of  the  capture  ot  the  fleet,  with  its 
munitions  of  war,  that  struck  dismay  into  the 
heart  of  the  prince  Constantine,  and  made  him 
quake  within  the  walls  of  Ciesarea.  He  fell  as  if 
Amru  and  his  besieging  army  were  already  within 
the  walls,  and,  taking  disgraceful  counsel  from 
his  fears,  and  example  from  his  father's  flight 
from  Antioch,  he  removed  furtively  from  Ca-sarea 
with  his  family  and  vast  treasure,  gained  promju- 
ly  a  convenient  i)ort,  and  set  all  sail  for  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  people  of  Cassarea  finding  one  morning  that 
the  son  of  their  sovereign  had  fled  in  the  night, 
capitulated  with  Amru,  offering  to  deliver  up  the 
city,  with  all  the  wealth  belonging  to  the  family 
of  the  late  emperor,  ind  two  hunilred  thousand 
pieces  of  silver,  as  ransom  for  their  own  property. 
Their  terms  were  promptly  accepted,  Amru  being 
anxious  to  dejjart  on  the  invasion  of  I'-gypt. 

The  surrender  of  Ca'sarea  was  followed  by  the 
other  places  in  the  province  which  had  still  held 
out,  and  thus,  after  a  war  of  six  years,  the  Moslem 
conquest  of  Syria  w.<s  completed,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  Caliph  Omar,  the  29th  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  the  17th  of  the  Hegira,  and 
the  639th  year  of  our  redemption. 

The  conquest  was  followed  by  a  pestilence,  one 
of  the  customary  attendants  upon  war.  Great 
numbers  of  the  people  of  Syria  perished,  and  with 


them  twenty-five  thousand  of  their  Arabian  con« 
querors.  Among  the  latter  was  Abu  Obeidan 
the  commander-in-chief,  then  fifty-eight  years  oi 
age  ;  also  Yezed  Ibn  Abu  Sofian,  Serjabil,  ana 
other  distinguished  generals,  so  that  the  l8th  year 
of  the  Hegira  became  designated  as  "  The  year  ol 
the  mortality." 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  conquest  of  Syria, 
we  must  note  the  fate  of  one  of  the  most  el'lii  cm 
of  its  conquerors,  the  invincible  Khaled.  Me  hau 
never  been  a  favorite  of  Omar,  who  consitlered 
him  rash  and  headlong,  arrogant  in  the  exercise 
of  command,  unsparing  in  the  use  of  the  sword, 
and  rapacious  in  grasping  the  sjioils  of  victory. 
His  brilliant  achievements  in  Irak  and  .Syria,  ana 
the  magnanimity  with  which  he  yiekled  the  com- 
mand to  Abu  Obeidah,  and  zealously  fought  under 
his  standard,  had  never  sufficed  to  efface  the 
])rejudice  of  Omar. 

After  the-capture  of  Kmessa,  which  was  mainly 
effected  by  the  bravery  ot  Khaled,  he  received  con- 
gratulations on  all  hands  as  the  victor.  Kschaus, 
an  Arabian  poet,  sang  his  exploits  in  lofty  verse, 
making  him  the  hero  ot  the  whole  Syrian  concjuest. 
Khaled,  who  was  as  ready  to  souander  as  to  grasp, 
rewarded  the  adulatiof.  ot  the  poet  with  thirty 
thousand  pieces  of  silver.  All  this,  when  report- 
'jd  to  Omar,  excited  his  cjuick  disgust  ;  he  was  in- 
dignant at  Khaled  for  arrogating  to  himself,  as  he 
supposed,  all  the  glory  of  the  war  ;  and  he  attrib- 
uted the  lavish  reward  of  the  poet  to  gratified 
vanity.  "  I'.ven  if  the  money  came  from  his  own 
purse,"  said  he,  "  it  was  shameful  squandering  ; 
and  Cod,  says  the  Koran,  loves  not  a  squan- 
derer." 

He  now  gave  faith  to  a  charge  made  against 
Khaled  of  embezzling  the  spoils  set  ai)art  tor  the 
public  treasury,  and  forthwith  sent  orders  for  him 
to  be  degraded  from  his  command  in  nresence  ot 
the  assembled  army  ;  it  is  even  saiil  his  arms 
were  tied  behind  his  back  with  his  turban. 

A  rigid  examination  |)roved  the  charge  of  em- 
bezzlement to  be  unfounded,  but  Khaled  was  sul>- 
jected  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  seiUenre  causing 
great  dissatisfaction  in  the  army,  the  Caliph  wrote 
to  the  commanders:  "I -have  ])unished  Khaled 
not  on  account  of  fraud  or  falsehood,  but  tor  his 
vanity  and  prodigality  ;  paying  poets  for  ascrib- 
ing to  him  alone  all  the  successes  ot  the  holy 
war.  (iood  and  evil  come  from  (iod,  not  from 
Khaled  !" 

These  indignities  broke  the  heart  of  the  veteran, 
who  was  already  infirm  from  the  wounds  and 
liardshins  of  his  arduous  campaigns,  and  he 
gradually  sank  into  the  grave,  regretting  in  his 
last  moments  that  he  had  not  (bed  in  the  field  of 
Dattle.  He  left  a  name  idolized  by  the  soldiery 
and  beloved  by  his  kindred  ;  at  his  sepulture,  all 
the  women  of  his  race  cut  off  their  hair  in  token 
of  lamentation.  When  it  was  ascertained,  at  his 
death,  that  instead  of  having  enriched  himself  by, 
the  wars,  his  whole  property  consisted  ot  his  war- 
horse,  his  arms,  and  single  slave,  Omar  became 
sensible  of  the  injustice  he  had  done  to  his  faith- 
ful general,  and  shed  tears  over  his  grave. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

INVASION  OF  EGYPT  BY  AMKU — CAPTURE  OF 
MKMPHIS— SIEGF.  AND  .SURKF.NDER  OF  ALEX- 
ANDRI.\ — UURNING  OF  THE  ALEXANDRIAN  LI- 
BRARY. 

A   PROOF  of   the    religious   infatuation,  or  the 
blind   coh^f'ti'-**.  lu  destiny,  which  hurried   th* 
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Moslem  commanders  of  tho=c  (lavs  into  the  most 
extravagant  enterpri  :s,  is  furnished  in  the  inva- 
sion of  the  once  proud  empire  of  tlie  I'haraohs,  the 
mighty,  the  mysterious  Kgypt,  with  an  army  of 
merely  live  thousand  men.  The  Caliph,  himself, 
though  he  had  suggested  this  expedition,  seems 
to  have  been  conscious  of  its  rashness  ;  or  rather 
to  have  been  chilled  by  the  doul)ts  of  his  prime 
counsellor  Othman  ;  for,  while  Amru  was  on  the 
march,  he  dispatched  missives  alter  him  to  the 
following  effect ;  "  If  this  epistle  reach  thee  before 
thou  hast  crossed  the  boundary  of  Egypt,  come 
instantly  back  :  but  it  it  find  thee  within  the 
Egyptian  territory,  march  on  with  the  blessing  of 
Allah,  and  be  assured  I  will  send  thee  all  neces- 
sary aid." 

The  bearer  of  the  letter  overtook  Amru  while 
yet  within  the  bounds  of  Syria  ;  that  wary  gen- 
eral either  hat!  secret  information,  or  made  a 
shrewd  surmise,  as  to  the  purport  of  his  errand, 
and  continued  his  march  across  the  border  with- 
out admitting  him  to  an  audience.  Having  en- 
camped at  the  Egyptian  village  of  Arish,  he  re- 
ceived the  courier  with  all  due  respect,  and  read 
the  letter  aloud  in  the  [iresence  of  his  officers. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  demanded  of  those 
alxnit  him  whether  they  were  in  Syria  or  l'".gyi)t. 
"In  Egypt,"  was  the  reply.  "Then,"  said 
Amru,  "  we  will  proceed,  with  the  blessing  of 
Allah,  and  fulfil  the  commands  of  the  Caliph." 

The  first  place  to  which  he  laid  siege  was  Far- 
wak,  or  I'elusium,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterratiean,  on  the  Isthmus  which  separates 
that  sea  from  the  Arabian  (iulf,  and  connects 
Egypt  with  Syria  and  Arabia.  It  was  therefore 
considered  Jie  key  to  Egypt.  A  month's  siege 
put  Amru  in  possession  of  the  place  ;  he  then  ex- 
amined the  surrounding  country  with  more  fore- 
thought that  was  generally  manifested  by  the 
Moslem  conquerors,  and  projected  a  canal  acros.. 
the  Isthmus,  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean.  His  plan,  however,  was 
condemned  by  the  Caliph,  as  calculated  to  throw 
open  Arabia  to  a  maritime  invasion  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 

Amru  now  proceeded  to  Misrah,  the  Memphis 
of  the  ancients,  and  residence  of  the  early  I'-gyp- 
tian  kings.  This  city  was  at  that  time  the  strong- 
est fortress  in  Egypt,  except  Alexandria,  and  still 
retained  much  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  It 
stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  above  the 
Dult.i,  and  a  little  east  of  the  Pyramids.  The 
citadel  was  of  great  strength,  and  well  garrisoned, 
and  had  recently  been  surrounded  with  a  deej) 
ditch,  into  which  nails  and  spikes  had  been 
thrown,  to  impede  assailants. 

The  Arab  armies,  rarely  provided  with  the  en- 
gines necessary  for  the  attack  of  fortified  places, 
generally  beleaguered  them  ;  cut  off  all  sup- 
plies ;  attacked  all  foraging  parties  that  sallied 
forth,  and  thus  destroyed  the  garrison  in  detail, 
or  starved  it  to  a  surrender.  This  was  the  reason 
of  the  long  durati  m  of  their  sieges.  This  of  Mis- 
rah, or  Mem|)his,  lasted  seven  months  :  in  the 
course  of  which  the  little  army  of  Amru  was 
much  reduced  by  frequent  skirmishings.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  received  a  reinforceinent  of 
four  thousand  men,  sent  to  him  at  his  urgent  en- 
treaties l)y  the  Caliph.  Still  his  force  would  have 
been  insufficient  for  the  capture  of  the  place,  had 
he  not  been  aided  by  the  treachery  of  its  governor, 
Mokawkas. 

This  man,  an  original  Egyptian,  or  Copt,  by 
birth  and  of  noble  rank,  was  a  profound  hypo- 
crite.  Like  most  of  the  Copts,  he  was  of  the  Jacob- 


ite sect,  who  denied  the  double  nature  of  Christ. 
He  had  dissembled  his  sectarian  creed,  however, 
and  deceived  the  emperor  Heraclius  by  a  show 
of  loyalty,  so  as  to  be  made  jirefect  of  his  native 
province,  and  governor  of  the  city.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Memphis  were  Copt's  and  Jacobite 
Christians,  and  held  their  Cireek  fellow-citizens, 
who  were  of  the  regular  Catholic  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  great  antipathy, 

Mokawkas  in  the  course  of  .his  administration 
had  collected,  by  taxes  and  tribute,  an  immense 
amount  of  treasure,  which  he  had  deposited  in  the 
citadel.  He  saw  that  the  |)ower  of  the  emperor 
was  coming  to  an  end  in  this  quarter,  and  thought 
the  present  a  good  opportunity  to  provide  for  his 
own  fortune.  Carrying  on  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  Moslem  general,  he  agreed  to  be- 
tray the  place  into  his  hands,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving tne  treasure  as  a  reward  for  his  treason. 
He  accordingly,  at  an  appointerl  time,  removed 
the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  from  the  citadel  to 
an  island  in  the  Nile.  The  fortress  was  immedi- 
ately assailed  by  Amru,  at  the  head  of  his  fresh 
troops,  and  was  easily  carried  by  assault,  the 
Copts  rendering  no  assistance.  The  Creek  sol- 
diery, on  the  Moslem  standard  being  hoisted  on 
the  citadel,  saw  through  the  treachery,  and,  giv- 
ing up  all  as  lost,  escaped  in  their  ships  to  the 
main  land  ;  upon  which  the  prefect  surrendered 
the  place  by  capitulation.  An  annual  tribute  of 
two  ducats  a  head  was  levied  on  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district,  with  the  exception  of  old  men, 
women,  and  boys  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
It  was  further  conditioned  that  the  Moslem  army 
should  be  furnished  with  provisions,  for  which 
they  would  pay,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  should,  forthwith,  build  bridges  over  all 
the  streams  on  the  way  to  Alexandria.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  every  Mussulinan  travelling 
through  the  country  should  be  entitled  to  three 
tiays'  hosjiitality,  free  of  cnarge. 

The  traitor  ^iokawkas  was  put  in  possession  of 
his  ill-gotten  wealth.  He  begged  of  Amru  to  be 
taxed  with  the  Copts,  and  always  to  be  enrolled 
among  them  ;  declaring  his  abhorrence  of  the 
Greeks  anil  their  doctrines  ;  urging  Amru  to  per- 
secute them  with  unr-.n.i  ting  violence.  He  ex- 
tended his  sectarian  bigotry  even  into  the  grave, 
stipulating  that,  at  his  death,  he  should  be  buried 
in  the  Christian  Jacobite  church  of  St.  John,  at 
Alexandria. 

Amru,  who  was  politic  as  well  as  brave,  seeing 
the  irreconcilable  hatred  of  the  Coptic  or  Jacobite 
Christians  to  the  Greeks,  showed  some  favor  to 
that  sect,  in  oriler  to  make  use  of  them  in  his  con- 
(luest  of  the  country.  He  even  prevailed  upon 
their  patriarch  IJenjamin  to  emerge  from  his 
desert  and  hold  a  conference  with  him  ;  and  subse. 
quently  declared  that  "  he  had  never  conversed 
with  a  Christiat\  priest  of  more  innocent  manners 
or  venerable  aspect."  This  piece  of  diplomacy 
had  its  effect,  for  we  are  told  that  all  the  Copts 
above  and  below  Memphis  swore  allegiance  to  the 
Caliph. 

Amru  now  pressed  on  for  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, tiistant  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles.  According  to  stipulation,  the  people  of  the 
country  repaired  the  roads  and  erected  bridges  to 
facilitate  his  ma''ch  ;  the  Greeks,  however,  driven 
from  various  quarters  by  the  progress  of  their  in- 
vaders, had  collected  at  different  posts  on  the 
island  of  the  Delta,  and  the  channels  of  the  Nile, 
and  disputed  with  desperate  but  fruitless  obsti- 
nacy, the  onward  course  of  the  conquerors.  The 
severest  check  was  given  at  Keram  al  Shoraik,  by 
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the  late  garrison  of  Memphis,  who  had  fortified 
themselves  there  after  retreating  from  the  island 
of  the  Nile,  For  three  days  did  they  maintain 
a  gallant  conflict  with  the  Moslems,  and  then  re- 
tired in  good  order  to  Alexandria.  With  all  the 
facilities  furnished  to  them  on  their  march,  it  cost 
the  Moslems  two-and-twenty  days  to  tight  their 
way  to  that  great  city. 

Alexandria  now  lay  before  them,  the  metropolis 
of  wealthy  Kgypt,  the  emporium  of  the  Kast,  a 
place  strongly  fortified,  stored  with  all  the  muni- 
tions t)f  war,  open  hy  sea  to  all  kinds  of  supplies 
and  reinforcements,  and  garrisoned  hy  Greeks, 
aggruifaled  from  various  (juarters,  wiio  here  were 
to  make  the  last  stand  for  their  ICgypiian  empire. 
It  would  seem  that  nothing  short  of  an  enthusi- 
asm bordering  on  madness  could  have  led  Amru 
and  his  host  on  an  enterprise  against  this  power- 
ful city. 

The  Moslem  leader,  on  planting  his  standard 
before  the  place,  summoned  it  to  surrender  on  the 
usual  terms,  which  being  promptly  refused,  he 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  siege.  The  garrison  dit. 
not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  made  re|)eateci  sallies, 
and  fought  with  desperate  valor.  Those  who 
gave  greatest  annoyance  to  the  Moslems  were 
their  old   enemies,  the  Greek  troojis  from   Meni- 

})his.  Amru,  seeing  that  tiie  greatest  defence  was 
rom  a  main  tower,  or  citadel,  made  a  gallant  as- 
sault upon  it,  and  carried  it  sword  in  hand.  The 
Cireek  troo])s,  however,  rallied  to  that  point  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  ;  the  Moslems,  after  a  furious 
struggle,  gave  way,  and  Amru,  Ms  faithful  slave 
Werdan,  and  one  of  his  generals,  named  Moslema 
Ibn  al  Mokalled,  lighting  to  the  last,  were  sur- 
rouniled,  overpowered,  and  taken  prisoners. 

The  Greeks,  unaware  of  the  importance  of  their 
captives,  led  them  before  tiie  governor.  He  de- 
manded of  them,  haughtily,  what  was  their  object 
in  thus  overrunning  the  world,  and  disturbing  the 
quiet  of  |)eaceable  neighbors.  Amru  made  the 
usual  reply,  that  they  came  to  spread  the  faith  of 
Islam  ;  and  that  it  was  their  intention,  before  they 
laid  by  the  sword,  to  make  the  Egyptians  either 
converts  or  tributaries.  The  boldness  of  his  an- 
swer and  the  loftiness  of  his  demeanor  awakened 
the  suspicions  of  the  governor,  who,  supposing 
him  to  be  a  warrior  of  note  among  the  Arabs,  or- 
dered one  of  his  guards  to  strike  off  his  head. 
Upon  this  Werdan,  the  slave,  understanding  the 
Greek  language,  seizecl  his  master  by  the  collar, 
and,  giving  him  a  buffet  on  the  cheek,  called  him 
an  impudent  dog,  and  ordered  him  to  hold  his 
peace,  and  let  his  superiors  speak.  Moslema, 
perceiving  the  meaning  of  the  slave,  now  inter- 
posed, and  made  a  plausible  speech  to  the  gov- 
ernor, telling  him  that  Amru  had  thoughts  of  rais- 
ing the  siege,  having  received  a  letter  to  that 
effect  from  the  Caliph,  who  intended  to  send  am- 
bassadors to  treat  for  peace,  and  assuring  the 
governor  that,  if  permitted  to  depart,  they  would 
make  a  favorable  report  to  Amru. 

The  governor,  who,  if  Arabian  chronicles  may 
be  believed  on  this  point,  must  have  been  a  man 
of  easy  faith,  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  set  at 
liberty  ;  but  the  shouts  of  the  besiegipg  army  on 
the  safe  return  of  their  general  soon  showed  him 
how  completely  he  had  been  duped. 

But  scanty  details  of  the  siege  of  Alexandria 
have  reached  the  Christian  reader,  yet  it  was  one 
of  the  longest,  most  obstinately  contested  and 
sanguinary,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Moslem 
wars.  It  endured  fourteen  months  with  various 
success  ;  the  Moslem  army  was  repeatedly  rein- 
forced, and  lost  twenty-three  thousand  men  ;   at 


length  their  Irresistible  ardor  and  perseverance 
prevailed  ;  the  capital  of  Kgypt  was  conquered, 
and  the  Greek  inhabitants  were  dispersecl  in  all 
directions.  Some  retreated  in  considerable  bodies 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  fortified  them- 
selves in  strongholds  ;  others  took  refuge  in  the 
ships,  and  put  to  sea. 

Amru,  on  taking  possession  of  the  city,  found 
it  nearly  abandoned  ;  he  prohibited  his  troops 
from  plunrlering  ;  and  leaving  a  small  garrison 
to  guard  the  place,  hastened  witli  his  main  army 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Greeks.  In  the  mean 
time  the  ships  which  had  taken  off  a  part  of  the 
garrison  were  still  lingering  on  the  coast,  and 
tidings  reached  them  that  the  Moslem  general 
had  departed,  and  had  left  the  cajjtured  city  nearly 
defenceless.  They  immediately  made  sail  bacK 
for  Alexandria,  and  entered  the  port  in  the  night. 
The  Greek  soliliers  surprised  the  sentinels,  got 
possession  of  the  city,  and  put  most  of  the  Moslems 
they  found  there  to  the  sword. 

Amru  was  in  full  pursuit  of  the  Greek  fugitives 
when  he  heard  of  the  recapture  of  the  city.  Mor- 
tified at  his  own  negligence  in  leaving  so  rich  a 
conquest  with  so  slight  a  guard,  he  returned  in 
all  haste,  resolved  to  retake  it  by  storm.  The 
Greeks,  however,  had  fortitied  thems;elves  strong- 
ly in  the  castle,  and  made  stout  resistance.  Amru 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  besiege  it  a  second  time, 
but  the  siege  was  short.  The  castle  was  carried 
by  assault  ;  many  of  the  Greeks  were  cut  to 
pieces,  the  rest  escaped  once  more  to  their  shijjs, 
and  now  gave  up  the  capital  as  lost.  All  this  oc- 
curred in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  anil 
the  year  640  of  the  Christian  era. 

On  this  second  capture  of  the  city  by  force  of 
arms,  and  without  capitulation,  the  troops  were 
clamorous  to  be  ])ermitteil  to  plunder.  Amru 
again  checked  their  rapacity,  and  commanded 
that  all  persons  and  property  in  the  jjlace  should 
remain  inviolate,  until  the  will  of  the  Caliph 
could  be  known.  So  perfect  was  his  command 
over  his  troops,  that  not  the  most  trivial  article 
was  taken.  His  letter  to  the  Caliph  shows  what 
must  have  been  the  population  and  splendor  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  its 
inhabitants,  at  the  time  of  the  Moslem  conquest. 
It  states  the  city  to  have  contained  four  thousand 
palaces,  five  thousand  baths,  four  hundred  the- 
atres and  places  ol  amusement,  twelve  thousand 
gardeners  which  supply  it  with  vegetables,  and 
lorty  thousand  tributary  Jews.  It  was  impossible, 
he  said,  to  do  justice  to  its  riches  and  magnifi- 
cence. He  had  hitherto  held  it  sacred  from  plun- 
der, but  his  troops,  having  won  it  by  force  of  arms, 
considered  themselves  entitled  to  the  spoils  of 
victory. 

The  Caliph  Omar,  in  reply,  expressed  a  high 
sense  of  his  important  services,  but  reproved  him 
for  even  mentioning  the  desire  of  the  soldiery  to 
plunder  so  rich  a  city,  one  of  the  greatest  empori- 
ums of  the  East.  He  charged  him,  therefore,  most 
rigidly  to  watch  over  the  rapacious  propensities  ot 
his  men  ;  to  prevent  all  pillage,  violence,  and 
waste  ;  to  collect  and  make  out  an  account  of  all 
moneys,  jewels,  household  furniture,  and  every- 
thing else  that  was  valuable,  to  be  appropriated 
toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  this  war  of  the 
faith.  He  ordered  the  tribute  also,  collected  in 
the  conquered  country,  to  be  treasured  up  at 
Alexandria,  for  the  supplies  of  the  Moslem  troops. 

The  surrender  of  all  Kgypt  followed  the  capture 
of  its  capital.  A  tribute  of  two  ducats  was  laid 
on  every  male  of  mature  age,  besides  a  tax  on  all 
lands  in  proportion  to  their  value,  and  the  revenue 
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which  resulted  to  the  Caliph  is  estimated  Jit  twelve 
millions  of  ducats. 

We  have  shown  that  Amru  was  a  poet  in  his 
youth  ;  and  throughout  all  his  campaigns  he  mani- 
fested an  inlelligent  and  inquiring  spirit,  if  not 
more  highly  informed,  at  least  more  liberal  and 
cxtendecP  in  its  views  than  was  usual  among  the 
early  Moslem  concpierors.  He  delighted,  in  his 
hours  of  leisure,  to  converse  with  learned  men, 
and  acciuire  through  their  means  such  knowledge 
as  had  been  denied  to  him  by  the  deficiency  of  his 
education.  Such  a  companion  he  found  at  Alex- 
andria in  a  native  of  the  place,  a  Christi.in  of  the 
sect  of  the  Jacobites,  eminent  for  his  |)hilological 
researches,  his  commentaries  on  Moses  and  Aris- 
totle, and  his  laborious  treatises  of  various  kinds, 
surnamed  l'hilo|)onus  from  his  love  of  study,  but 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  John  the  Ciram- 
marian.  An  intimacy  soon  arose  between  the 
Arab  concpieror  and  th'.- Christian  philologist  ;  an 
intimacy  honorable  to  Amru,  but  destined  to  be 
lamentable  in  its  result  to  the  cause  of  letters.  In 
an  evil  hour,  John  theCirammarian,  being  encour- 
aged by  the  favor  shown  him  by  the  Arab  gen- 
eral, revealed  to  him  a  treasure  hitherto  unno- 
ticed, or  rather  unvalued,  by  the  Moslem  con- 
i|uerors.  This  was  a  vast  collection  of  books  or 
manuscripts,  since  renowned  in  history  as  the 
Al.KXANUKiAN  LiURARV.  I'erceiving  that  in  tak- 
ing an  account  of  everything  valuable  in  the  city, 
and  sealing  u|)  all  its  treasures,  Amru  had  taken 
no  notice  of  the  books,  John  solicited  that  they 
might  be  given  to  him.  Unfortunately,  the 
learned  /e:il  ot  the  (irammarian  gave  a  conse- 
(|uence  to  the  books  in  the  eyes  of  Amru,  and  made 
him  scrupulous  of  giving  them  away  without  per- 
mission ol  the  Caliph.  He  forthwith  wrote  to 
Dniar,  stating  the  merits  of  John,  and  recjuesting 
to  know  whether  the  books  might  be  given  to 
liim.  The  reply  of  Omar  was  laconic,  but  fatal. 
"  The  contents  of  those  books,"  said  he,  "  are  in 
conformity  with  the  Koran,  or  they  are  not.  If 
they  are,  the  Koran  is  sutlicient  without  them  ;  if 
they  are  not,  they  are  pernicious.  Let  them, 
therefore,  be  destroyed." 

Amru,  it  is  said,  obeyed  the  order  punctually. 
Tlie  books  and  manuscripts  were  distributed  as 
fuel  among  the  five  thousand  baths  of  the  city  ; 
but  so  numerous  were  they  that  it  took  six 
months  to  consume  them.  This  act  ot  barbarism, 
recorded  by  Abulpharagius,  is  considered  some- 
what doubtful  by  (iibbon,  in  consetiuence  of  its  not 
being  mentioned  by  two  ot  the  most  ancient 
chroniclers,  Klmacin  in  his  Saracenic  history,  and 
Kutychius  in  his  annals,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  has  detailed  the 
conquest  of  that  city.  It  is  inconsistent,  too,  with 
the  character  of  Amru,  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of 
superior  intelligence  ;  and  it  has  recently  been 
reported,  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  that 
many  of  the  literary  treasures  thus  said  to  have 
been  destroved,  do  actually  exist  in  Constantino- 
ple. Their  destruction,  however,  is  {generally 
credited  and  deeply  deplored  by  historians. 
.•\mni,  as  a  man  ot  genius  and  intelligence,  may 
have  grieved  at  the  order  of  the  Caliph  ;  while, 
as  a  loyal  subject  and  faithful  soldier,  he  felt 
bound  to  obey  it.* 

*  The  Alexandrian  Library  was  formed  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  and  placed  in  a  building  called  the  Bruchion. 
It  was  augmented  in  successive  reigns  to  400.000 
volumes,  and  an  additional  300,000  volumes  were 
placed  in  a  temple  called  the  Serapeon.  The  Bruchi- 
on, with  the  tiooks  it  contained,  was  burnt  in  the  war 


The  fall  of  Alexandria  decided  the  fate  of 
Egypt  and  likewise  that  of  the  em|)eror  Heraclius. 
He  was  already  afflicted  with  a  ilropsy,  and  took 
the  loss  of  his  Syrian,  and  now  that  of  his  Egyp- 
tian dominions,  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  under- 
went a  paroxysm,  which  ended  in  his  death, 
about  seven  weeks  after  the  loss  ot  his  Egyptian 
capital.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constan- 
tine. 

While  Amru  was  successfully  extending  his 
conipiests,  a  great  dearth  and  famine  tell  upon  all 
Arabia,  insomuch  that  the  Caliph  Omar  had  to 
call  upon  him  tor  supplies  from  the  fertile  plains 
ot  Kgypt  ;  whereu])on  Amru  dispatched  such  a 
train  of  camels  laden  with  grain,  that  it  is  said, 
when  the  first  of  the  line  had  re.uhe<l  the  city  ot 
Medina,  the  last  had  not  yet  left  the  land  ot  Egypt. 
Hut  this  mode  ot  conveyance  proving  too  tardy,, 
at  the  command  of  the  Caliph  he  <lug  a  canal  of 
communication  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  a 
distance  ot  eighty  miles,  by  which  provisions 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  Arabian  shores.  This 
canal  had  been  commenced  by  Trajan,  the  Ro- 
man emperor. 

The  able  and  indefatigable  Amru  went  on  in 
this  manner,  executing  the  commands  and  ful- 
filling the  wishes  ot  the  Calr])h,  and  governed  the 
country  he  had  con(|uered  with  such  sagacity 
and  justice  that  he  rendered  himself  one  of  the 
most  worthily  renowned  among  the  Moslem  gen- 
erals. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ENTKRl'RISES  (IK  THE  MOSLEMS  IN  PERSIA — DE- 
KENCE  OF  THE  Kl.VGDOM  HV  QUEEN  ARZEMIA 
— BATTLE  OF   THE   IIRIUGE. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  have  recorded 
the  Moslem  conquests  in  Syria  and  Egypt  in  a 
continued  narrative,  without  pausing  to  notice 
events  which  were  occurring  at  the  same  time  in 
other  (juarters  ;  we  now  recede  several  years  to 
take  up  the  course  ot  affairs  in  I'ersia,  from  the 
time  that  Khaled,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  He- 
gira,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  ot  Abu  Beker,  left 
his  victorious  army  on  the  banks  ot  the  Euphra- 
tes, to  take  the  general  command  in  Syria.  The 
victories  of  Khaled  had  doubtless  been  owing  in 
part  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  Persian  empire. 
In  the  course  of  an  inconsiderable  number  of 
years,  the  proud  sceptre  ot  the  Khosrus  had  pass- 
ed from  hand  to  hand  ;  Khosru  II.,  surnamed 
Parviz,  having  been  repeatedly  defeated  by  He- 
raclius, was  deposed  in  628,  by  a  party  ot  his  no- 
bles, headed  by  his  own  son  Siroes  (or  Shiruyah), 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  latter  in  a  vault  under 
the  palace,  among  the  treasures  he  had  amassed. 
To  secure  possession  ot  the  throne,  Siroes  follow- 
ed up  the  parricide  by  the  massacre  of  seventeen 
of  his  brothers.  It  was  not  ambition  alone  that 
instigated  these  crimes.  He  was  enamored  of  a 
sultana  in  the  harem  ot  his  father,  the  matchless 
Shireen.      While  yet  reeking  with   his  father's 

of  Ciesar,  but  the  Serapeon  was  preserved.  Cleo- 
patra, it  is  said,  added  to  it  the  library  of  Pergamas, 
given  to  her  by  Marc  Antony,  consisting  of  200,000 
volumes.  It  sustained  repeated  injuries  during  vari- 
ous subsequent  revolutions,  but  was  always  restored 
to  its  ancient  splendor,  and  numerous  additions  made 
to  it.  Such  was  its  state  at  the  capture  of  Alexandria 
by  the  Moslems, 
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blood  he  declared  his  passion  to  her.  She  recoil- 
ed trom  him  witii  horror,  aiui  when  he  would 
have  used  force,  jjave  herself  instant  death  to  es- 
cape from  his  emi)races.  The  disapnointmcnt  of 
his  passion,  the  upi)raidin}>;s  of  his  sisters  for  the 
murders  of  their  father  and  their  tjiothers,  and 
the  stinjjs  of  his  own  conscience,  tlirew  Siroes 
into  a  moody  mel.indioly,  and  either  caused,  or 
added  acuteness  to  a  malady,  of  wliich  he  died  in 
the  course  of  eijjht  montlis. 

Mis  infant  son  Ardislieer  was  placed  on  the 
throne  about  tin;  end  of  628,  Init  was  pres- 
ently slain,  and  the  throne  usurped  by  Slieri- 
yar,  a  I'ersian  noble,  who  was  himself  killed 
after  a  very  short  reign.  Turan-Docht,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Khosru  I'arviz,  was  now  crowned  and 
reigned  eighteen  months,  when  she  was  set 
aside  by  her  cousin  Shah  Shenandeh,  who  was 
himself  deposed  by  the  nobles,  and  Arzemi-Docht* 
or  Ar/emia,  as  the  name  is  commonly  given, 
another  tiaughter  of  Khosru  I'arvi/,  was  jiiaced 
on  the  throne  in  the  year  632  of  the  Christi.m  era. 
The  I'ersian  seat  of  government,  which  had  been 
often  changed,  was  at  this  time  held  in  the  mag- 
nificent city  of  Madain,  or  Madayn.on  the  Tigris, 
where  was  the  ancient  Ctesijjhon. 

Ar/emia  was  distinguished  alike  for  masculine 
talents  and  feminine  beauty  ;  she  liad  been  care- 
fully instructed  under  her  father  Khosru,  and  had 
acquired  satl  experience,  during  the  series  of  con- 
spir.icies  and  assassinations  which  had  beset  the 
throne  for  the  last  four  years.  Rejecting  from 
her  council  the  very  traitors  who  h;id  |)laced  the 
crown  upon  her  head,  she  undertook  to  wield  the 
sceptre  without  the  aid  of  a  vizir,  thereby  giving 
mortal  offence  to  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  her 
realm.  She  was  soon  called  upon  to  exert  her 
masculine  s|)irit  by  the  continued  aggressions  of 
the  Moslems. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  Moslem  army 
on  the  Euphrates,  at  the  dejiartureof  Khaled,  was 
left  under  the  command  of  Mosenn.i  Ibn  Ilaris 
(or  Muthenna  Ibn  H.lrith,  as  the  name  is  some- 
times rendered).  On  the  accession  of  Omar  to 
the  Caliphat,  he  a|)pointed  Mosenna  emir  or  gov- 
ernor of  Sewad,  the  country  recently  concjuered 
by  Khaled,  lying  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Ku- 
phrates  and  the  Tigris,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
Persian  province  of  Irak-Aral)i.  This  was  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  Abu 
Beker  ;  though  Omar  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  great  confidence  in  the  military  talents  of  Mo- 
senna, the  career  of  concjuest  having  languished 
in  his  hands  since  the  departure  of  Khaled.  He 
accordingly  sent  Abu  Obeidah  Sakti,  one  of  the 
most  important  disciples  of  the  prophet,  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  chosen  men,  to  reinforce  the 
army  under  Mosenna,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  mil- 
itary enterprises. t  He  was  accompanied  by  Sabit 
Ibn  Kais,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  battle  of 
Beder. 

The  Persian  queen,  hearing  of  the  a':lvance  of 
the  Moslem  army  thus  reinforced,  sent  an  able 
general,  Rustam  Ibn  Ferukh-Za''  (or  Feruchsad), 
with  thirty  thousand  more,  to  repel  them.  Rus- 
tam halted  on  the  confines  of  Irak,  and  sent  for- 
ward strong  detachments  under  a  general  named 
D:schat)an,  and  a  Persian  prince  named  Narsi  (or 


•  Docht  or  Dokht.  diminutive  of  dukhter,  signifies 
the  unmarried  or  maiden  state. 

t  This  Abu  Obeidah  has  sometimes  been  confound- 
ed with  the  general  of  the  same  name,  who  command- 
ed in  Syria  ;  the  latter,  however,  was  Abu  Obeidah 
Jin  Aljerah  (the  son  of  Aljerah). 


Narsis).  These  were  so  roughly  handled  by  the 
Moslems  that  Rustam  found  it  necessary  to 
hasten  with  his  main  force  to  their  assistance.  He 
arrived  too  late  ;  they  had  been  severally  defeated 
and  put  to  flight,  and  the  whole  country  of  Sewad 
was  m  the  hands  of  the  Moslems. 

(^ueen  Arzemia,  still  more  aroused  to  the  dan- 
ger of  her  kingdom,  sent  Rustam  a  reinforcement 
led  by  Hehman  Uschadu,  surnamed  the  Veiled, 
from  the  shaggy  eyebrows  which  overshadowed 
his  \isage.  lie  l)rought  with  him  three  thous.ind 
men  and  tliirty  elephants.  These  animals,  of  lit- 
tle real  utility  in  warfari-,  were  iormid.d)le  in  the 
eyes  of  those  unaccustomed  to  them,  and  were  in- 
tended to  strike  terror  into  the  Arabian  troops. 
One  "■  n  was  the  white  elephant  Mahmoud, 

fan'  us  lor  having  been  ridden  by  Abraha,  the 
litl.iopian  king,  in  foregone  times,  when  he  in- 
vaded Mecca,  and  assailed  the  Caaba.  It  was 
considered  a  harbinger  of  victory,  all  the  enter- 
jjrises  in  which  it  had  been  employed  having 
proved  successful. 

With  Hehman,  the  hcavy-browed,  came  also 
the  st.mdard  of  Kaoh,  the  sacred  standard.  It 
was  originally  the  leathern  apron  of  the  black- 
smith Kaoh,  which  he  reared  as  a  banner  when 
he  roused  the  people,  and  delivered  Persia  from 
the  tyranny  of  Sohak.  It  had  been  enlarged  from 
time  to  time,  with  costly  silk,  embroidered  with 
gold,  until  it  was  twenty-two  feet  long  and  lifteen 
bro.id  ;  and  was  decorated  with  gems  of  inestima- 
ble value.  With  this  standard  the  fate  of  the 
kingdom  was  believed,  by  superstitious  Persians, 
to  be  connected. 

The  Moslem  forces,  even  with  the  reinforce- 
ment brought  by  Abu  Obeidah  Sakfi,  did  not  ex- 
ceed nine  thousand  in  numbt^r  ;  the  Persians,  cn- 
camjied  near  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  were  vastly 
sujjerior.  It  was  the  counsel  of  Mosenna  and  the 
veteran  Sabit,  that  they  should  fall  back  into  the 
deserts,  and  remain  cniam|ied  there  imtil  rein- 
forcements could  be  obtained  from  the  Caliph. 
Abu  Obeidah,  however,  w.islora  totally  different 
course.  He  undervalued  the  prowess  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  he  had  heard  Mosenna  censured  for  want 
of  enterprise,  and  Khaled  extolled  to  the  skies  tor 
his  daring  achievements  in  this  quarter.  He  w;is 
determined  to  emulate  them  to  cross  the  Kuphra- 
tes  and  attack  the  Persians  in  their  encampment. 
In  vain  Mosenna  and  Sabit  remonstrated.  He 
caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  thrown  across  the 
Euphrates,  and  led  the  way  to  the  o|)posite  bank. 
His  troops  did  not  follow  with  their  usual  alac- 
rity, for  they  felt  the  rashness  of  the  enterprise. 
While  they  were  yet  crossing  the  bridge,  they 
were  severely  galled  by  a  body  of  archers,  de- 
tached in  the  advance  by  Rustam  ;  and  were  met 
at  the  head  of  the  bridge  by  that  warrior  with  his 
vanguard  of  cavalry. 

The  conflict  was  severe.  The  banner  of  Islam 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  of  seven  brave  cham- 
pions, as  one  after  another  fell  in  its  defence. 
The  Persians  were  beaten  back,  but  now  arrived 
the  main  body  of  the  army  with  the  thirty  ele- 
phants. Abu  Olieidah  breasted  fearlessly  the 
storm  of  war  which  he  had  so  rashly  proxoked. 
He  called  to  his  men  not  to  fear  the  elephants,  but 
to  strike  at  their  trunks.  He  himself  seven  (I, 
with  a  blow  of  his  scimetar,  the  trunk  of  the  la- 
mous  white  elephant,  but  in  so  doing  his  foot  slip- 
ped, he  fell  to  the  earth,  and  was  trampled  to  death 
by  the  enraged  animal. 

The  Moslems,  disheartened  by  his  loss,  and 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  endeavored  to  regain 
the  bridge.     The  enemy  had  thrown  combustibles 
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Into  the  boats  on  which  it  was  constnirted,  and 
had  set  t.iem  on  fire.  Some  of  the  troops  were 
driven  into  the  water  and  perished  there  ;  the 
main  body  retreated  along  the  river,  protected  in 
the  rear  by  Mosenna,  who  now  displayed  the  skill 
of  an  able  general,  and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  until 
a  slight  bridge  could  be  hastily  thrown  across  an- 
other part  ot  the  river.  He  was  the  last  to  cross 
the  bridge,  and  caused  it  to  be  broken  behind 
him. 

Four  thousand  Moslems  were  either  slain  or 
drowned  in  this  rash  affair ;  two  thousand  tied  to 
Medina,  and  about  three  thousand  reniained  with 
Wosenna,  who  encamped  and  intrenche<l  them, 
and  sent  a  fleet  courier  to  the  Caliph,  entreating 
instant  aid.  Nothing  s.ived  this  remnant  of  the 
army  from  utter  destruction  but  a  dissension 
which  took  place  between  the  Persian  coinmand- 
ers,  who,  instead  of  following  up  their  victory, 
returned  to  Madayn,   the  Persian  capital. 

This  was  the  severest  and  almost  the  only 
severe  check  that  Moslem  audacity  had  for  a  long 
time  ex|)erience(l.  It  took  place  in  the  13th  year 
of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  634  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  long  and  ruefully  remembered  by 
the  Arabs  as  the  battle  ot  "  El  Jisir,"  or  The  Bat- 
tle of  the  Uridge. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MOSENNA  IBN  HARIS  RAVAGES  THE  COUNTRY 
ALONG  THE  EUPHRATES— DEATH  OF  ARZEMIA 
— YEZDEGIRD  HI.  RAISED  TO  THE  THRONE — 
SAAU  IBN  ABU  WAKKAS  OIVEN  THE  OENERAl. 
CO.MMAND— DEATH  OK  MOSENNA— EiMUASSY  TO 
YEZDEGIRD— ITS    RECEPTION. 

Having  received  moderate  reinforcements,  Mo- 
senna again  took  the  field  in  Arab  style,  hovering 
about  the  confines  of  Habylonia,  aiul  sending  de- 
tachments in  different  directions  to  plunder  and 
lay  waste  the  country  bordering  on  the  Euphra- 
tes. It  was  an  instance  of  the  vicissitude  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and  the  instability  of  earthly  gran- 
deur, that  this  proud  region,  which  once  held  the 
world  in  awe,  should  be  thus  marauded  and  in- 
sulted by  a  handful  of  predatory  Arabs. 

To  check  their  ravages.  Queen  Arzemia  sent 
out  a  general  named  Mahran,  with  twelve  thou- 
sand chosen  cavalry.  Mosenna,  hearing  of  their 
api)roach,  called  in  his  plundering  parties  and 
prepared  tor  battle.  The  two  hosts  met  near 
Hi  rah,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  Mosenna, 
who  in  the  battle  ot  the  bridge  had  been  the  last 
man  to  retire,  was  now  the  foremost  man  to 
charge.  In  the  fury  of  the  fight  he  made  his  way, 
almost  alone,  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  army, 
and  with  difficulty  fought  his  way  out  again  and 
back  to  his  own  men.  The  Persians,  as  we  have 
noted,  were  chosen  troops,  and  fought  with  un- 
usual spirit.  The  Moslems,  in  some  parts  of  the 
field,  began  to  give  way.  Mosenna  galloped  up 
and  threw  himself  before  them  ;  he  expostulated, 
he  threatened,  he  tore  his  beard  in  the  agony  of 
his  feelings  ;  he  succeeded  in  leading  them  back 
to  the  fight,  which  endured  from  noon  until  sun- 
set, and  still  continued  doubtful.  At  the  close 
of  the  day  Mosenna  encountered  Mahran  hand  to 
hand,  in  the  midst  of  his  guards,  and  received  a 
powerful  blow,  which  might  have  proved  fatal 
but  for  his  armor.  In  return  he  smote  the  Persian 
commander  with  his  scimetar  just  where  the  neck 


joins  to  the  shoulder,  and  laid  him  de.id.  Thf 
Persi.ins,  seeing  their  leader  tall,  took  to  flight, 
nor  stopjjed  until  they  reached  Madayn. 

The  Moslems  next  made  a  plundering  expedi- 
tion to  liagdad,  at  that  time  a  mere  village,  but 
noted  lor  a  great  fair,  the  resiirt  of  merchants 
from  various  iiarts  of  the  East.  An  Arab  detach- 
ment pounceil  upon  it  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  and 
carried  off  many  captives  and  immense  booty. 

The  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  M.ihran  and  the 
)lundering  of  the  f.iir  spread  consternation  in  the 
'ersian  capit.d.  The  nobles  and  priests  who  had 
hitherto  stood  in  awe  ot  the  spirit  of  the  (jueen, 
now  raised  a  tumult.  "  These  are  the  fruits," 
said  they,  "  of  having  a  woman  to  reign  over  us." 

The  fate  of  the  beautiful  Arzemia  was  hastened 
by  private  revenge.  Earuch-Zad,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  her  nobles,  and  governor  ot  Khoras- 
san,  incited  by  love  and  ambition,  had  aspired  to 
her  hand.  At  first,  it  is  said,  she  appeared  to  fa- 
vor his  addresses,  tearing  to  provoke  his  enmity, 
but  afterward  slighted  them  ;  whereupon  he  en- 
tered the  ])alace  by  night,  and  attempted  to  get 
possession  of  her  person.  His  attempt  failed, 
and,  by  her  command,  he  received  instant  death 
at  the  hands  of  her  guards,  accompanied  by  some 
indignities. 

His  son,  Rustam,  who  had  been  left  hv  him  in 
the  government  of  Khorassan,  hastenecf,  at  the 
heatlof  an  armed  force,  to  avenge  his  ilealh.  He 
arrived  in  the  height  of  the  public  discontent ; 
entered  the  city  without  opposition,  stormed  the 
palace,  captured  the  young  and  beautiful  queen, 
subjected  her  to  degrading  outrages,  and  put 
her  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  She  was 
the  sixth  of  the  usurping  sovereigns,  and  had  not 
yet  reigned  a  year. 

A  remaining  son  of  Khosru  Parvis  was  now 
brought  forward  and  placed  on  the  slippery 
throne,  but  was  poisoned  within  forty  days,  some 
say  by  his  courtiers,  others  by  a  slave. 

The  priests  and  nobles  now  elevated  a  youth 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  to  this  perilous  dignity. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Khosru  Parviz,  and  had 
been  secluded,  during  the  late  period  of  anarchy 
and  assassination,  in  the  city  of  Istakar,  the  an- 
cient Persepolis.  He  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Vezdegird  III.,  though  some  historians  call  him 
Hermisdas  IV.,  from  his  family,  instead  of  his 
personal  appellation.  He  was  ot  a  good  natural 
disposition,  but  weak  and  irresolute,  and  apt, 
from  his  youth  and  inexperience,  to  become  a 
l)assive  instrument  in  the  hands  ot  the  taction 
which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne. 

One  of  the  first  measures  ot  the  new  reign  was 
to  assemble  a  powerful  army  and  place  it  under 
the  command  of  Rustam,  the  same  general  who 
had  so  signally  revenged  the  death  ot  his  father. 
It  was  determined,  by  a  signal  blow,  to  sweep  the 
Arabian  marauders  from  tne  land. 

Omar,  on  his  part,  hearing  of  the  changes  and 
warlike  preparations  in  the  Persian  capital,  made 
a  hasty  levy  of  troops,  and  would  have  marched 
in  person  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  ot  Per- 
sia. It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  dissuaded 
from  this  plan  by  his  discreet  counsellors,  Olhman 
and  AH,  ami  induced  to  send  in  his  place  Saad 
Ibn  Abu  Wakkas.  This  was  a  zealous  soldier  of 
the  faith  who  used  to  boast  that  he  was  the  first 
who  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  unbelieving,  and, 
moreover,  that  the  prophet,  in  the  first  holy  war, 
had  intrusted  to  him  the  care  of  his  household 
during  his  absence,  saying,  "  To  you,  oh  Saad, 
who  are  to  me  as  my  father  and  my  mother,  I 
confide  my  family."    To  have  been  a  favored  and 
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confidential  companion  of  tiie  nrnphrt  was  fast 
growinir  to  be  u  title  ut  great  disitinction  amoti); 
tiic  faithful. 

Saad  was  invested  with  the  general  rommand 
of  tlie  forces  in  I'rrsia  ;  and  Mosenna,  though  liis 
recent  j^ood  conduct  and  sj^jnal  success  entitled 
him  to  tlie  hijfhest  consideration,  was  ordered  to 
serve  under  liini. 

S.iad  set  out  troni  Medina  with  an  army  of  hut  six 
or  se\en  thousand  nien  ;  amon^  these,  liowever, 
were  one  thousand  well-tried  soldiers  who  liad  fol- 
lowed the  prophet  in  his  canipaijjns,  ■ind  one  hun- 
tlred  of  the  veterans  of  Ue(!er.  'I'hey  were  led  on 
also  l)V  some  of  the  most  famous  chami)ions  of  the 
f.iith.  The  army  was  joined  on  its  march  hy  recruits 
from  all  (piarters,  so  that  by  the  time  it  joined 
the  troops  under  Mosenna  it  amounted  to  upward 
of  thirty  thousand  men. 

Mosenna  died  three  days  after  the  arrival  of 
his  successor  in  the  camp  ;  the  cause  and  nature 
of  his  death  are  not  mentioned.  He  left  behind 
him  a  yood  name,  and  a  wi(e  remarkable  for  her 
beauty.  The  widow  was  easily  broujjht  to  listen 
to  the  addresses  of  Saad,  who  thus  succeeded  to 
Mosenna  in  his  matrimonial  as  well  as  his  mili- 
tary capacity. 

The  I'ersian  force  under  Rustam  lay  encamp- 
ed at  Kadesia  (or  KhAdesIyah),  on  the  frontier  of 
SawAd  or  Irak-.Arabi,  and  was  vastly  su|)erior  in 
numbers  to  the  Moslems.  Saad  sent  expresses  to 
the  Caliph  entrcatinjj  reinforcements.  He  was 
promised  them,  but  exhorted  in  the  mean  time  to 
doubt  nothing  ;  never  to  rejjard  the  numl)er  of 
Ihe  foe,  but  to  think  alw.iys  that  he  was  tijjhtinjj 
under  the  eye  of  the  Cali])h.  He  was  instructed, 
however,  before  commencing  hostilities,  to  senci 
a  (lelefjiition  to  Yezdegird  inviting  him  to  em- 
brace the  faith. 

Saac!  accordingly  sent  several  of  his  most  dis- 
creet and  veteran  officers  on  this  mission.  They 
repaired  to  the  magniticent  city  ol  Madayn,  and 
vera  ushered  through  the  sumptuous  halls  and 
saloons  of  the  palace  of  the  Khosrus,  crowded 
with  guards  and  attendants  all  richly  arrayed, 
into  the  presence  of  the  youthful  monarch,  whom 
they  found  seated  in  state  on  a  throne,  sup|)orted 
by  silver  columns,  and  surrounded  by  the  daz- 
zling splendor  ol  an  oriental  court. 

Tlie  appearance  of  the  Moslem  envoys,  attired 
in  simple  Arab  style,  in  the  stri]ied  garments  of 
Yemen,  amidst  the  gorgeous  throng  of  nobles  ar- 
rayed in  jewels  and  embroidery,  was  but  little 
calculated  to  inspire  deference  in  a  young  and  in- 
considerate prince,  brought  up  in  pomp  and  lux- 
ury, and  accustomed  to  consider  dignity  insepara- 
ble from  splendor.  He  had  no  doubt,  also,  been 
schooled  for  the  interview  by  his  crafty  counsel- 
lors. 

The  audience  opened  by  a  haughty  demand  on 
his  part,  through  his  interpreter,  as  to  the  object 
of  their  embassy.  Upon  this,  one  of  their  number, 
Na'man  Ibn  Muskry,  set  forth  the  divine  mission 
of  the  prophet  and  his  dying  command  to  enforce 
his  religion  by  the  sword,  leaving  no  peaceable 
alternative  to  unbelievers  but  conversion  or  trib- 
ute. He  concluded  by  inviting  the  king  to  em- 
brace the  faith  ;  if  not,  to  consent  to  become  a 
tributary  ;  if  he  should  refuse  both,  to  prepare  for 
battle. 

Yezdegird  restrained  his  indignation,  and  an- 
swered in  words  which  had  probably  been  pre- 
pared for  him.  "  You  Arabs,"  said  he,  "  have 
nilherto  been  known  to  us  by  report,  as  wander- 
ers of  the  desert  ;  your  food  dates,  and  sometimes 
lizards  and  serpents  ;  your  drink  brackish  water  ; 


your  garments  coarse  haircloth,  .Some  of  yoii 
who  by  chance  have  wandered  into  our  realms 
have  found  sweet  water,  s.avory  food,  and  solt 
raiment.  'I'hey  h.ive  carried  b.ick  woril  of  the 
same  to  their  brethren  in  the  desert,  and  now  yon 
come  in  swarms  to  rob  us  of  our  goods  and  uiii 
very  land.  Ye  are  like  the  starving  fox,  to  whom 
the  husbandman  afforded  shelter  in  his  vineyard, 
i'lnd  who  in  return  brought  a  troop  of  his  l)rethrrn 
to  de\our  his  gra|)es.  i<ecei\e  from  my  generos- 
ity whatever  your  w.ints  recpiire  ;  load  your  c.im- 
els  with  corn  and  dates,  and  tiepart  in  pe.ice  to 
your  native  land  ;  but  if  you  tarry  in  i'ersia,  be- 
ware the  fate  of  the  fox  who  was  slain  by  the  hus- 
bandman," 

The  most  aged  of  the  Arab  envoys,  the  Sheikh 
Mukair  Ibn  Zarrar.di,  replied  with  grc.it  gravity 
and  decorum,  and  .in  un.dteied  coimtenance. 
"  Oh  king  !  all  thou  hast  said  of  the  Arabs  is  most 
true.  The  green  li/ard  of  the  desert  was  their 
s(unetime  food  ;  the  brackish  water  ol  wells  their 
drink  ;  their  g.irments  were  of  hair-doth,  and 
they  buried  their  infant  daughters  to  restrain  the 
increase  of  their  tribes.  All  this  was  in  the  days 
of  ignorance.  They  knew  not  good  from  evd. 
They  were  guilty,  and  they  sidfered.  iSut  Allah 
in  his  mercy  sent  his  apostle  M.ahomet,  and  his 
sacred  Kor.m  among  them.  He  rendered  them 
wise  and  valiant.  He  commanded  them  to  war 
with  intidels  until  all  should  be  converted  to  the 
true  faith.  On  his  behest  we  come.  All  we  de- 
mand of  thee  is  to  acknowledge  tli.it  there  is  no 
("lod  but  Ciod,  and  that  Mahomet  is  his  apostle, 
and  to  ])ay  from  thy  income  the  customary  contri- 
bution of  the  Zacat,  paid  by  all  true  believers,  in 
charity  to  the  jioor,  and  lor  the  sujjport  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  prophet.  Do  this,  and  not  a  Moslem 
shall  enter  tlie  I'ersi.m  dominions  without  tin- 
leave  ;  but  if  thou  reluse  it,  and  reluse  to  ])ay  the 
tribute  exacted  from  all  uiibelievers,  prepare  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  sword." 

The  forbearance  of  Yezdegird  was  at  an  end. 
"  Were  it  not  unworthy  of  a  great  I'adischah," 
said  he,  "  to  put  ambassadors  to  death,  the  sword 
should  be  the  only  tongue  with  which  I  woidd  re- 
ply to  your  insolence.  Away  !  ye  robbers  of  the 
lands  of  others  I  take  with  ye  a  portion  of  the  I'<t- 
sian  soil  ye  crave. "  So  saving,  he  caused  sacks 
of  earth  to  be  bound  ujion  their  shoulders  ;  to  In- 
delivered  by  them  to  their  chiefs  as  symbols  of  the 
graves  they  would  be  sure  to  find  at  Kadesia. 

When  beyond  the  limits  ol  the  city,  the  envoys 
transferred  the  sacks  of  earth  to  the  b.-icks  of  their 
camels,  and  returned  with  them  to  Saad  Ibn  Abu 
Wakk.ls,  shresvdly  interpreting  into  a  good  omen 
what  had  been  intended  by  the  Persian  monarch 
as  a  scornful  taunt.  "  Karth,"  said  they,  "  is  the 
emblem  of  empire.  As  surely,  oh  Saad,  as  we 
deliver  thee  these  sacks  of  earth,  so  surely  will 
Allah  deliver  the  empire  ol  Persia  into  the  hands 
of  true  believers." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  BATTLE  OK   KADESIA, 

The  hostile  armies  came  in  presence  of  each 
other  on  the  plains  of  Kadeisa  (or  K.ldeslyah),  ad 
jacent  to  a  canal  derived  from  the  Kunhrates.  The 
huge  mas.s  of  the  Persian  army  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  bear  down  the  inferior  number  of  the 
Mosleflis,  had  it  possessed  the  (irecian  or  Roman 
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discipline  ;  hut  it  was  a  tunudtuous  n\ultit(ide, 
unwieldy  from  its  military  pomji,  and  encumber- 
td  by  its  splendid  trapijin^s.  'I  he  Arabs,  on  the 
contrary,  wen;  veteran  skirmishers  of  the  desert  ; 
li^ht  and  hardy  horsemen  ;  dexterous  with  the 
bow  and  l.mce,  and  skilled  to  wheel  and  retreat, 
and  to  return  a>,Min  to  the  att.ick.  Many  individ- 
ual acts  ot  |)rowess  took  place  between  ch.im- 
pious  of  either  army,  who  d.ired  eacli  other  to 
sin^rle  cornb.it  in  front  of  the  hosts  when  drawn 
out  in  b.iltle  array.  The  cosily  armor  of  the  Per- 
sians, wrought  with  (.{old,  and  their  belts  or  gir- 
dles studded  with  ({ems,  m.ide  them  rich  prizes  to 
their  Moslem  victors  ;  while  the  i'ersians,  if  vic- 
torious, ({ained  nothing;  from  the  rudely  clad  war- 
riors of  the  desert  but  honor  and  bard  blows  . 

S.iad  ibn  Abu  W.ikk.ls  was  in  an  uiilortimate 
])li({ht  lor  a  le.ider  of  an  army  on  such  a  niomont- 
oLis  occasion.  He  was  grievously  at'tlicted  with 
boils  in  his  reins,  so  that  lie  s.it  on  his  horse  with 
extreme  ditficulty.  .Still  he  .mimated  his  troops  by 
his  presence,  and  gave  the  Ukbir  or  battle-cry — 
Allah  Achbar ! 

'i'he  Persian  force  came  on  with  great  shouts, 
their  elephants  in  the  van.  The  horses  of  the 
.Moslem  cavalry  recoiled  at  sight  of  the  latter,  and 
bec.iine  unm.mageable.  A  great  number  of  the 
horsemen  dismounteil,  att.icked  the  unwieldy 
.iniin.ils  with  their  swords,  and  drove  them  back 
upon  their  own  host.  Still  the  day  went  hard 
with  the  Moslems  ;  their  force  being  so  interior, 
.ind  their  general  unable  to  t.ike  the  lead  and 
mingle  in  the  battle.  The  arrival  of  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Syria  put  them  in  new  lieart,  and  they 
fought  on  until  the  .ipproach  of  night,  when  botn 
parties  desisted  and  drew  off  to  their  encamp- 
ments. Thus  ended  the  first  day's  tight,  which  the 
I'ersians  c.illt;d  the  battle  of  ArmAth  ;  but  the 
.Moslems,  'I'he  D.iy  of  Succor,  from  the  timely  ar- 
rival of  reintorcements. 

On  the  following  morning  the  armies  drew  out 
again  in  b.ittle  array,  but  no  general  conflict 
took  place.  Saad  was  unable  to  mount  his  horse 
and  le.id  his  troops  into  action,  and  the  I'ersians, 
aware  of  the  reinforcements  received  by  the  Mos- 
lems, were  not  disposed  to  provoke  a  battle.  The 
(l.iy  passed  in  light  skirmishes  .iiid  single  combats 
between  the  prime  warriors  ol  either  lujst,  who 
detied  e.icli  other  to  trials  of  skill  and  prowess. 
These  combats,  of  course,  were  desperate,  and 
commonly  cost  the  life  of  one,  it  not  both  of  the 
combatants. 

Saad  overlooke;!  the  field  from  the  shelter  of  a 
tent,  where  he  sat  at  a  repast  with  his  beautiful 
hiide  beside  him.  Her  heart  swelled  with  grief 
nt  seeing  so  many  gallant  Moslems  laid  low  ;  a 
thought  ol  the  valiant  luisband  she  had  lost 
passed  across  her  mind,  and  the  unwary  ejacu- 
lation escaped  tier,  "  Alas  !  .Mosenna  Ibn  Haris, 
where  art  thou  .'"  Saad  was  stung  to  the  (|uick 
by  what  he  conceived  a  reproach  on  his  courage 
or  activity,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  struck 
her  on  the  face  with  his  dagger.  "  To-mor- 
row," muttered  he  to  himself,  "  I  will  mount  my 
horse." 

In  the  night  he  secretly  sent  out  a  detachment 
ill  the  direction  ot  Damascus,  to  remain  conceal- 
c'l  until  the  two  armies  should  be  eiigageil  on  the 
tillowing  day,  and  then  to  come  with  banners 
ilisplayed,  and  a  great  sound  of  drum  ;ind  trum- 
pet, as  though  they  were  a  reinforcement  hurry- 
ing to  the  field  of  action. 

The  morning  dawned,  but  still,  to^  his  great 
mortification,  Saad  was  unable  to  sR  upon  his 
horse,  and  had  to  intrust  the  conduct  of  the  battle 


to  one  of  his  generals.  It  was  .1  day  of  bloody  and 
obstinate  conlliil  ;  and  froni  the  iremeiidou* 
shock  ot  the  em  (luntering  hosis  was  relebr.iteU 
among  the   Arabs  as   "  The  d.iy  ot  the  Concuss 

hioil.  " 

The  arrival  of  the  pretended  reinforcement  in- 
s|)iriled  the  Moslems,  who  were  ignor.ini  ot  lli« 
str.itagem,  .iiid  disnia>ed  the  enemy.  Kust.iiu 
urged  on  his  cleplKints  to  lire.ik  down  the  Ar.ili 
host,  but  they  had  become  t.iniili.ir  with  those 
animals,  .iiid  attacked  them  so  vigorously  that,  as 
before,  they  turned  upon  their  own  employers 
:iiid  tr.'impled  them  clown  in  their  unwieldy  lliglit 
from  the  lield. 

The  battle  continued  throughout  the  day  with 
varying  fortune  ;  nor  did  it  cease  at  nightfall, 
for  Kustam  rode  .iboiit  among  his  troops  urging 
them  to  tight  until  morning.  That  night  was 
cilled  by  some  the  night  of  delirium  ;  for  in  the 
dark  and  deadly  struggle  the  combatants  struck 
;it  random,  and  often  caught  each  other  by  the 
beard  ;  by  others  it  was  called  the  night  ol 
howling  and  lamentation,  from  the  cries  of  the 
wounded. 

The  battle  ceased  not  even  at  the  dawning,  but 
continued  until  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  whirlwind 
ot  dust  hid  the  armies  from  each  oth'r  lor  a 
time,  and  produced  confusion  on  the  tield,  but  it 
aided  the  Moslems,  as  it  blew  in  the  f.ices  ot  the 
enemy.  During  a  paustr  in  the  contlict,  Kustam, 
panting  with  heat  and  t.itigue,  and  half  blinded 
with  dust,  took  shelter  from  the  sun  under  a  tent 
which  had  been  jiitched  iie.ir  the  water,  ;iii(l  was 
surrounded  by  camels  laden  with  treasure,  and 
with  the  luxurious  lurniture  of  the  camp.  A  gust 
of  wind  whirled  the  lent  into  the  water,  lie  then 
threw  himselt  upon  the  earth  in  the  shade  ot  one 
of  the  camels.  A  band  of  Arab  soldiers  came 
U|)on  him  by  surprise.  One  of  them,  llell.'il  Ibn 
Alkameh  by  name,  in  his  eagerness  for  plunder, 
cut  the  cords  which  bound  ihe  burden  on  the 
camel.  A  pack.ige  of  silver  fell  upon  Kustam 
and  broke  his  spine.  In  his  agony  he  fell  or  threw 
himself  into  the  svater,  but  was  drawn  dut  by  the 
leg,  his  head  stricken  off,  and  elevated  on  the  lance 
ot  Mellal.  The  I'ersians  recognised  the  bloody 
features,  and  lied  amain,  atvvmioning  to  the 
victors  their  camp,  with  all  its  rich  furniture  and 
liaggage,  and  scores  of  beasts  of  burden,  laden 
with  treasure  and  with  costly  gear.  The  amount 
of  booty  was  incalculable. 

The  sacred  standard,  too,  was  among  the 
spoils.  To  the  soldier  who  had  captured  it,  thirty 
thousand  pieces  ot  i^old  are  said  to  have  lieen 
])aid  at  Saad's  command  ;  and  the  jewels  with 
which  it  was  studded  were  put  with  the  other 
booty,  to  be  shared  according  to  rule.  Helliil, 
too,  who  brought  the  head  of  Rustam  to  Saad, 
was  allowed  as  a  reward  to  strip  the  body  of  his 
victim.  Never  did  .Arab  soldier  make  richer 
spoil.  The  g.irments  of  Rustam  were  richly  em- 
broideriil,  and  he  wore  two  gorgeous  bells,  or- 
nanuni  1  with  jewels,  one  worth  a  thousand 
nieces  A  golil,  the  other  seventy  thousand  dir- 
liems  ot  silver. 

Thirty  thousand  Persians  are  said  to  have  fallen 
in  this  battle,  and  upward  of  seven  thousand 
Moslems.  The  loss  most  deplored  by  the  Per- 
sians was  that  of  their  sacred  banner,  with  which 
they  connected  the  tale  of  the  realm. 

This  battle  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
ttn;  Hegira,  and  the  si.x  hundred  and  thirty-sixth 
ve.ir  ot  the  Christian  era,  and  is  said  to  be  as 
tamous  among  the  Arabs  as  that  of  Arbela  among 
the  (.ireeks. 
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Complaints  having  circulated  among  the  troops 
that  Saad  had  not  mingled  in  the  fight,  he  sum- 
moned several  ot  the  old  men  to  his  tent,  and, 
stripping  himself,  showed  the  boils  by  which  he 
was  so  grievously  afflicted  ;  after  which  there  were 
no  luriher  expressions  ot  dissatisfaction.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  he  found  some  means,  equally  explicit, 
of  excusing  himself  to  his  beautiful  bride  for  the 
outrage  he  had  committed  upon  her. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

rOUNDIXr,  OF  BASSORA— capture  of  THF.  PER- 
SIAN CAPITAL — FLIGHT  OF  YEZDEGIRD  TO  HOL- 
WAN. 

Aftf.R  the  signal  victory  of  Kadesia,  Saad  Ibn 
Abu  \Vakk.1s,  by  command  of  the  Caliph,  re- 
mained for  some  months  in  the  neighborhood, 
completing  the  subjugation  of  the  conqueretl 
country,  collecting  tax  and  tribute,  and  building 
mosques  in  every  direction  for  the  pro])agation  of 
the  faith.  About  the  same  time  Omar  caused  the 
city  of  Basra,  or  Bassora,  to  be  founded  in  the 
lower  part  of  Irak  Arabi,  on  that  great  river 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris.  This  city  was  intended  to  protect 
the  region  conquered  by  the  Moslems  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Eu|)hrates  ;  to  cut  off  the 
trade  of  India  from  Persia,  and  to  keep  a  check 
upon  AhwAz  (a  part  of  Susiana  or  Khusestan),  the 
prince  or  satrap  of  which,  Hormus.ln  by  name, 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  late  battle  of  Ka- 
desia. The  city  of  Bassora  was  founded  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  by  Orweh  Ibn 
Otbeh.  It  soon  gathered  within  its  walls  great 
numbers  of  inhabitants  from  the  surrounding 
country  ;  rose  rapidly  in  importance,  and  has  ever 
since  been  distinguished  as  a  mart  for  the  Indian 
commerce. 

Having  brought  all  the  country  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kadesia  into  complete  subjection,  Saad 
Ii)n  Abu  Wakkas,  by  command  of  the  Caliph, 
proceeded  in  the  conquest  of  Persia.  The  late 
victories,  and  the  capture  of  the  national  banner, 
had  struck  despair  into  the  hearts  of  the  Persians. 
They  considered  the  downfall  of  their  religion  and 
enii)ire  at  hand,  and  for  a  time  made  scarcely  any 
resistance  to  the  invaders.  Cities  and  strongholds 
surrendered  almost  without  a  blow.  Babel  is 
incidentally  enumerated  among  the  captured 
places  ;  but  the  once  all-powerful  Babylon  was 
now  shrunk  into  such  insignificance  that  its  caji- 
ture  seemed  not  worthy  of  a  boast.  Saad  crossed 
the  Tigris  and  advanced  upon  Madayn,  the  Per- 
sian capital.  His  army,  on  departing  from  Ka- 
desia, had  not  exceeded  twenty  thousand  men, 
having  lost  many  by  battle  and  more  by  flisease. 
Multitudes,  however,  from  the  subjugated  cities, 
and  from  other  parts,  joined  his  standard  while 
on  the  march,  so  that,  as  he  approached  Madayn, 
his  forces  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 

There  was  abundance  of  troops  in  Madayn,  the 
wrecks  of  vanquished  armies  and  routed  garri- 
sons, iiut  there  was  no  one  capable  or  willing  to 
take  the  general  command.  All  seemed  par- 
alyzed by  their  fears.  The  king  summoned  his 
counsellorj  about  him,  but  their  only  advice  was 
to  fly.  "  Khorassan  and  Kerman  are  still-yours," 
said  they  ;  "let  us  depart  while  we  may  do  so  in 
safety  ;  why  should  we  remain  here  to  be  made 
captives  ?" 


Yezdegird  hesitated  to  take  this  craven  advice  ; 
but  more  from  weakness  and  indecision  of  char- 
acter than  from  anv  manly  repugnance.  He 
wavered  and  lingered,  until  what  might  have  been 
an  orderly  retreat  became  a  shameful  flight.  When 
the  invaders  were  within  one  day's  march  of  his 
capital  he  ordered  his  valuables  to  be  packed 
upon  beasts  of  burden,  and  set  off,  with  a  worth- 
less retinue  of  palace  minions,  attendants,  and 
slaves,  male  and  female,  for  Holw.ln,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Medean  hills.  His  example  was  followed 
throughout  the  city.  There  was  hurry  and  tumult 
in  every  part.  Fortunate  was  he  who  had  a 
camel,  or  a  horse,  or  an  ass,  to  load  witli  his  most 
valuable  effects  ;  such  as  were  not  so  provided, 
took  what  they  could  on  their  shoulders  ;  but,  in 
such  a  hasty  and  panic-stricken  flight,  where  per- 
sonal safety  was  the  chief  concern,  little  could  be 
preserved ;  the  greater  part  of  their  riches  re- 
mained behind.  Thus  the  wealthy  Madayn,  the 
once  famous  Ctesiphon,  which  had  formerly  re- 
pulsed a  Roman  army,  though  furnished  with  bat- 
tering, rams  and  other  warlike  engines,  was 
abandoned  without  a  blow  at  the  approach  of 
these  nomad  warriors. 

As  Saad  entered  the  deserted  city  he  gazed 
with  wonder  and  admiration  at  its  stately  edifices, 
surroimded  by  vineyards  and  gardens,  all  left  to 
his  mercy  by  the  flying  owners.  In  pious  exulta- 
tion he  repeated  aloud  a  jiassage  of  the  Koran, 
alluding  to  the  abandonment  by  Pharaoh  anil  his 
troops  of  their  habitations,  when  they  went  in 
|)ursuit  ,of  the  children  of  Israel.  "  How  many 
gardens  and  fountains,  and  fields  of  corn  and  fair 
dwellings,  and  other  sources  of  delight,  did  they 
leave  behind  them  ! ,  Thus  we  dispossessed  them 
thereof,  and  gave  the  same  for  an  inheritance  to 
another  people.  Neither  heaven  nor  earth  wept 
for  them.     They  were  unpitied."  * 

The  deserted  city  was  sacked  and  pillaged. 
One  may  imagine  the  sacking  of  such  a  place  by 
the  ignorant  hordes  of  the  desert.  The  rude 
Arabs  beheld  themselves  surrounded  by  treasures 
beyond  their  conception  ;  works  of  art,  the  value 
of  which  they  could  not  appreciate,  and  articles 
of  luxury  which  movetl  their  ridicule  rather  than 
their  aclmiration.  In  roving  through  the  streets 
they  came  to  the  famous  palace  of  the  Khosrus, 
begun  by  Khob.ld  Ibn  Firuz,  and  finished  by  his 
son  Nushirwan,  constructed  of  jjolished  marble, 
and  called  the  white  i)alace,  from  its  resplendent 
appearance.  As  they  gazed  at  it  in  wonderment, 
they  called  to  inind  the  prediction  of  Mahomet, 
when  he  heard  that  the  haughty  monarch  of  Per- 
sia had  torn  his  letter  :  "  Even  so  shall  Allah  rend 
his  em])ire  in  pieces."  "  Behokl  the  white  palace 
of  Khosru,"  crietl  the  Moslems  to  one  another  I 
"  This  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the 
a])ostleof  God  !" 

Saad  entered  the  lofty  portal  of  the  palace  with 
feelings  of  devotion.  His  first  act  was  to  make 
his  sa'aam  and  prostrations,  and  pronounce  the 
confession  of  faith  in  its  deserted  halls.  He  then 
took  note  of  its  contents,  and  jjrotected  it  from  the 
ravage  of  the  soldiery,  by  making  it  his  headquar- 
ters. It  was  furnished  throughout  with  oriental 
luxury.  It  had  wardrobes  filled  with  gorgeous 
apparel.  In  the  armory  were  weapons  of  all 
knuls,  magnificently  wrought  :  a  coat  of  mail  and 
sword,  for  state  occpsions,  bedecked  with  jewels 
of  incalculable  value  ;  a  silver  horseman  on  a 
golden  horse,  and  a  golden  rider  on  a  silver  camel, 
all  likewise  studded  with  jewels. 

*  Koran,  chapter  24. 
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In  the  vaults  were  treasures  of  gold  and  silver 
and  precious  stones ;  with  money,  the  vast 
amount  of  which,  though  stated  by  Arabian  his- 
torians, we  hesitate  to  mention. 

In  some  of  the  apartments  were  gold  and  silver 
vessels  filled  with  oriental  perfumes.  In  the 
magazines  were  stored  exquisite  spices,  odorifer- 
ous gums,  and  medicinal  drugs.  Among  the 
latter  were  quantities  of  camphor,  which  the 
Arabs  mistook  for  salt  and  mixed  with  their  food. 

In  one  of  the  chambers  was  a  silken  carpet  of 
great  size,  which  the  king  used  in  winter.  Art 
and  exjjense  had  been  lavished  upon  it.  It  was 
made  to  represent  a  garden.  The  leaves  of  the 
plants  were  emeralds  ;  the  flowers  were  embroid- 
ered in  their  natural  colors,  with  pearls  and  jewels 
and  precious  stones  ;  the  fountains  were  wrought 
with  diamonds  and  sapphires,  to  represent  the 
sparkling  of  their  waters.  The  value  of  the  whole 
was  beyond  calculation. 

The  hall  of  audience  surpassed  every  other  part 
in  magnificence.  The  vaulted  roof,  says  D'Her- 
bolot,  resembled  a  firmament  decked  with  golden 
spheres,  each  with  a  corresponding  movement,  so 
as  to  represent  the  planets  and  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  The  throne  was  of  prodigious  grandeur, 
supported  on  silver  columns.  Above  it  was  the 
crown  of  Khosru  Nashirwan,  suspended  by  a 
golden  chain  to  bear  the  immense  weight  of  its 
jewels,  but  contrived  to  appear  as  if  on  the  head 
of  the  monarch  when  seated. 

A  mule  is  said  to  have  l)een  overtaken,  on  which 
a  trusty  otVicer  of  the  palace  was  bearing  away 
some  ot  the  jewels  of  the  crown,  the  tiara  or  dia- 
dem of  Yezdegird,  with  his  belt  and  scimetar  and 
bracelets. 

Sf.ad  appointed  Omar  Ibn  Muskry  to  take 
charge  ot  all  the  spoils  for  regular  distribution, 
aad  criers  were  sent  al)out  to  make  proclamation 
that  the  soldiers  should  render  in  their  booty  to 
that  oHicer.  Such  was  the  enormous  amount  that, 
alter  a  fifth  had  been  set  apart  for  the  Caliph,  the 
remainder,  divided  among  sixty  thousand  men, 
gave  each  ot  them  twelve  hundred  dirhems  of 
silver. 

It  took  nine  hundred  heavily  laden  camels  to 
convey  to  .Medina  the  Caiiph's  fifth  of  the  spoil, 
among  which  the  carpet,  the  clothing,  and  regalia 
ot  the  king  were  included.  The  people  of  Me- 
dina, though  ol  late  years  accustomed  to  the  rich 
booty  of  the  armies,  were  astonished  at  such  an 
amount  of  treasure.  Omarordered  thatamosque 
should  be  built  of  part  of  the  proceeds.  A  con- 
sultation was  held  over  the  royal  carpet,  whether 
it  should  be  stored  away  in  the  public  treasury  to 
be  used  by  the  Caliph  on  state  occasions,  or 
whether  it  should  be  included  in  the  booty  to  be 
shared. 

Omar  hesitated  to  decide  with  his  usual  prompt- 
ness, and  referred  the  matter  to  Ali.  "  Oh, 
prince  ot  true  believers  !"  exclaimed  the  latter  ; 
"  how  can  one  of  thy  clear  perception  doubt  in 
this  matter.  In  the  world  nothing  is  thine  but 
what  thou  expendest  in  well-doing.  What  thou 
wearest  will  he  worn  out  ;  what  thou  eatest  will 
be  consumed  ;  but  that  which  thou  ex])endest  in 
well-doing  is  sent  before  thee  to  the  other  world." 

Omar  determined  that  the  carpet  should  be 
shared  anmng  his  chiefs.  He  divided  it  literally, 
with  rigid  equity,  cutting  it  up  without  regard  to 
the  skill  and  beauty  ot  the  design,  or  its  value  as 
an  entire  piece  of  workmanship,  Such  was  the 
richness  of  the  materials,  that  the  portion  al- 
loted  to  Ali  alone  sold  tor  eight  thousand  dirhems 
ot  silver. 


This  signal  ca|jture  of  the  capital  of  Persia  took 
place  in  the  month  Safar,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  637  ot  the  Christian 
era  ;  the  same  year  with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
The  fame  of  such  immense  spoil,  such  treasures 
of  art  in  the  hands  oi  ignorant  Aral)  soldiery,  sum- 
moned the  crafty  and  the  avaricious  from  all  quar- 
ters. All  the  world,  it  is  said,  flocked  from  the 
West,  from  Yemen,  and  from  Egypt,  to  purchase 
the  costly  stuffs  captured  from  the  Persians.  It 
was  like  the  vultures,  winging  their  way  from  all 
parts  of  the  heavens,  to  gorge  on  the  relics  ot  a 
hunting  camp. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

CAPTURE  OF  jAlUlX— FLIGHT  OF  VEZDEGIRD  TO 
REI— FOUNDING  OF  CUFA — .SAAD  RECEIVES  A 
.SEVERE  REBUKE  FROM  THE  CALIPH  FOR  HIS 
MAGNIFICENCE. 

Saad  Ibn  Abu  WakkAs  would  fain  have  pur- 
sued Yezdegird  to  HolwAn,  among  the  hills  of  an- 
cient Medea,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  ;  but  he 
was  restrained  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  who  kept  a 
cautious  check  from  Medina  upon  his  conquering 
generals  ;  fearful  that  in  the  Hush  and  excitement 
of  victory  they  might  hurry  forward  beyond  the 
reach  or  succor.  By  the  command  of  Omar, 
therefore,  he  remained  with  his  main  army  in 
Madayn,  and  sent  his  brother  Hashem  with  twelve 
thousand  men  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  monarch. 
Hashem  found  a  large  force  of  Persians,  relics  ct 
defeated  armies,  assembled  in  Jalulii,  not  far  from 
Holwiin,  where  they  were  disposed  to  make  a 
stand.  He  laid  siege  to  the  place,  but  it  was  of 
great  strength  and  maintained  a  brave  and  obsti- 
nate tiefence  for  six  months,  during  which  there 
were  eighty  assaults.  At  length,  the  garrison 
being  reduced  by  famine  and  incessant  fighting, 
and  the  commander  slain,  it  surrendered. 

Yezdegird  on  hearing  of  the  capture  of  J.llulA 
abandoned  the  city  of  Holwfln,  leaving  troops 
there  under  a  general  named  Habesh,  to  check 
the  |)ursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  place  of  refuge 
which  he  now  sought  was  the  city  ot  Rei,  or  Rai, 
the  Rhages  of  Arrian  ;  the  Rhaga  and  Rhageia  of 
the  Greek  geographers  ;  acityol  remote  anti(iuity, 
contemporary,  it  is  said,  witn  Nineveh  and  Ecba- 
tana,  and  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tobit  ;  who, 
we  are  told,  travelled  from  Nineveh  to  Rages,  a 
city  of  Medea.  It  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
Parthian  kiiTgs  in  days  of  yore.  In  his  flight 
through  the  mountains  the  monarch  was  borne 
on  a  chair  or  litter  between  mules  ;  travelling  a 
station  each  day  and  sleeping  in  the  litter.  Ha- 
besh, whom  he  had  left  behind,  was  Eoon  defeat- 
eel,  and  followed  him  in  his  flight. 

Saad  again  wrote  to  the  Caliph,  urging  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  follow  the  Persian  king  to 
his  place  of  refuge  among  the  mountains,  before 
he  should  have  time  to  assemble  another  army  ; 
but  he  again  met  with  a  cautious  check.  "  You 
have  this  year,"  saiil  the  Caliph,  "  taken  Sawad 
and  Irak  ;  for  Holwiin  is  at  the  extremity  of  Irak. 
That  is  enough  for  the  present.  The  welfare  of 
true  believers  is  of  more  value  than  booty."  So 
ended  the  sixteenth  year  ot  the  Hegira. 

The  climate  of  Madayn  proving  unhealthy  to  his 
troops,  and  Saad  wishing  to  establish  a  fortified 
camp  in  the  midst  ot  his  victories,  was  ordered 
by  the  Caliph  to  seek  some  favorable  site  on  the 
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western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  where  there  was 
good  air,  a  well-waterecl  plain  and  plenty  of  grass 
for  the  camels  ;  things  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Arabs. 

Saad  chose  for  the  purpose  the  village  of  Cufa, 
which,  according  to  Moslem  tradition,  was  the 
spot  where  Noah  embarked  in  the  ark.  The 
Arabs  further  pretend  that  the  serpent  after  tempt- 
ing Eve  was  banished  to  this  place.  Hence,  they 
say,  the  guile  and  treachery  for  which  the  men  of 
Cufa  are  proverbial.  This  city  became  so  cele- 
brated that  the  Euphrates  was  at  one  time  gener- 
ally denominated  Nahar  Cula,  or  the  river  of 
Cufa.  The  most  ancient  characters  of  the  Arabic 
alphabet  are  termed  Cufic  to  the  present  day. 

In  building  Cufa,  much  of  the  stone,  marble, 
and  timber  for  the  principal  edifices  were  fur- 
nished from  the  ruins  of  Madayn  ;  there  being 
such  a  scarcity  of  those  materials  in  Babylonia 
and  its  vicinity  that  the  houses  were  generally 
constructed  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun  and 
cemented  with  bitumen.  It  used  to  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  the  army  on  its  remove  took  with  it  all 
the  houses  of  Sawad.  Saad  Ibn  Abu  Wakk.ls,  who 
appears  to  have  imbibed  a  taste  for  Persian  splen- 
dor, erected  a  sumptuous  Kiosk  or  summer  resi- 
dence, and  decorated  it  with  a  grand  portal  taken 
from  the  palace  ol  the  Khosrusat  Matlayn.  When 
Omar  heard  of  this  he  was  sorely  displeased,  his 
great  apprehension  being  that  his  generals  would 
lose  the  good  old  Arab  simplicity  of  manners  in 
the  luxurious  countries  they  were  conquering.  He 
forthwith  dispatched  a  trusty  envoy,  Mahomet 
Ibn  Muslemah,  empowered  to  give  Saad  a  salu- 
tary rebuke.  On  arriving  at  Cufa,  Mahomet 
caused  a  great  quantity  of  wood  to  be  heaped 
against  the  door  of  the  Kiosk  and  set  fire  to  it. 
VVhen  Saad  came  forth  in  amazement  at  this  out- 
rage, Mahomet  put  into  his  hands  the  following 
letter  from  the  Caliph  : 

"  I  am  told  thou  hast  built  a  lofty  palace,  like 
to  that  of  the  Khosrus,  and  decorated  it  with  a 
door  taken  from  the  latter,  with  a  view  to  have 

fuards  and  chamberlains  stationed  about  it  to 
eep  off  those  who  may  come  in  quest  of  justice 
or  assistance,  as  was  the  pr^ictice  of  the  Khosrus 
before  thee.  In  so  doing  thou  hast  departed  from 
the  ways  of  the  prophet  (on  whom  be  benedictions), 
and  hast  fallen  into  the  ways  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archs.  Know  tiiat  the  Khosrus  have  passed  from 
their  palace  to  the  tomb  ;  while  the  |)rophet,  from 
his  lowly  habitation  on  earth,  has  been  elevated 
to  the  highest  heaven.  I  have  sent  Mahomei  liin 
Muslemah  to  burn  thy  palace.  In  this  world  two 
houses  are  sufficient  for  thee — one  to  dwell  in, 
the  other  lo  contam  the  treasure  of  the  Moslems." 
Saad  ivas  too  wary  to  make  any  oivposition  to 
the  orders  of  the  slern-mindec'  Omar  ;  so  lie 
looked  on  without  a  murmur  as  his  stately  Kiosk 
was  consumed  by  the  flames.  He  ev?n  offereel 
Mahomet  |)resents,  which  the  latter  declined,  and 
returned  to  Medina.  Saad  removed  to  a  different 
part  of  the  city,  and  built  a  more  modest  mansion 
for  himself,  and  another  for  the  treasury. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  founding  of  Cufa  the 
Caliph  Omar  married  Omm  Kolsam,  the  daugh- 
ter ot  Ali  and  Fatima,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
prophet.  This  drew  him  in  still  closer  bonds  of 
friendship  and  confidence  with  Ali,  who  with 
Othman  shared  his  councils,  and  aided  him  in 
managing  from  Medina  the  rapidly  accumulating 
affairs  ot  the  Moslem  empire. 

It  must  be  always  noted,  that  however  stern 
and  strict  may  appear  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
Omar,   he    was  rigidly   impartial    in  entorctng 


them  ;  and  one  of  his  own  sons,  having  oeen 
found  intoxicated,  received  the  twenty  bastinadoes 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which  he  had  decreed  for 
offences  of  the  kind. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WAR  WITH   HORMUzAn,   THE  SATRAP  OF  AHWA2 
— HIS  CONQUEST   AND   CONVERSION. 

The  founding  of  the  city  of  Bassora  had  given 
great  annoyance  and  uneasiness  to  HormuzAn,  the 
satrap  or  viceroy  of  Ahwflz,  or  Susiana.  His  prov- 
ince lay  between  Babylonia  and  Farsistan,  and 
he  saw  that  this  rising  city  of  the  Arabs  was  in- 
tended as  a  check  upon  him.  His  province  was 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  of  Persia, 
producing  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  wheat.  It  vas 
studded  with  cities,  which  the  historian  Tabari 
compared  to  a  cluster  of  stars.  In  the  centre  stood 
the  metropolis  Susa,  one  of  the  royal  resorts  of 
the  Persian  kings,  celebrated  in  scriptural  history, 
and  said  to  possess  the  tomb  ot  the  prophet 
Daniel.  It  was  once  adorned  with  palaces  and 
courts,  and  parks  of  prodigious  extent,  though 
now  all  is  a  waste,  "  echoing  only  to  the  roar  of 
the  lion,  or  yell  of  the  hyena." 

Here  Hormuzfln,  the  satrap,  emulated  the  state 
and  luxury  of  a  king.  He  was  ot  a  haughty 
spirit,  priding  himself  upon  his  descent,  his  an- 
cestors having  once  sat  on  the  throne  of  Persia. 
For  this  reason  his  sons,  being  of  the  blood  royal, 
were  permitted  to  wear  crowns,  though  ol  smaller 
size  than  those  worn  by  kings,  and  his  family  was 
regarded  with  great  deference  by  the  Persians. 

This  haughty  satr.ip,  not  rendered  wary  by  the 
prowess  of  the  Moslem  arms,  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed and  experienced  at  Kadesia,  made  prepara- 
tions to  crush  the  rising  colony  ot  Bassora.  The 
founders  of  that  city  called  on  the  Caliph  for  pro- 
tection, and  troops  were  marched  to  their  assist- 
ance from  Medina,  and  from  the  headciuarters  of 
Saad  at  Cufa.  HormuzSn  soon  had  reason  to  re- 
pent his  having  provoked  liostilities.  He  was  de- 
feated in  repeated  battles,  and  at  length  was  glad 
to  make  peace  with  the  loss  ot  half  ot  his  territories, 
and  all  but  four  of  his  cluster  ot  cities.  He  was 
not  permitted  lon^  to  enjoy  even  this  remnant  of 
domain.  Yezdegird,  from  his  retreat  at  Rei,  re- 
proached Hormuzan  and  the  satrap  ot  the  ;uljacent 
province  of  Farsistan,  tor  not  co-operating  to 
withstand  the  Moslems.  At  his  command  they 
united  their  forces,  and  Hormuzfln  broke  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  he  had  so  recently  concluded. 

The  devotion  of  Hormuzan  to  his  fugitive  sov- 
ereign ended  in  his  ruin.  The  Calipii  ordered 
troops  to  assemble  from  the  different  Moslem 
posts,  and  complete  the  conquest  ot  Ahwaz.  Hor- 
muzAn  disputed  his  territory  bravely,  but  was 
driven  from  place  to  place,  until  he  made  his  last 
stand  in  the  fortress  of  Ahwaz,  or  Susa.  For  six 
months  he  was  beleaguered,  during  which  time 
there  were  many  sallies  and  assaults,  and  hard 
fighting  on  both  sides.  At  length,  BarA  Ibn 
Malek  was  sent  to  take  command  ot  the  besiegers. 
He  had  been  an  especial  favorite  ot  the  prophet, 
and  there  was  a  superstitious  feeling  concerning 
him.  He  manifested  at  all  times  an  indiffer- 
ence to  life  or  death  ;  always  pressed  forward  to 
the  place  of  danger,  and  every  action  in  wlych 
he  served  was  successful. 

On  his  taking  »he  cotninand,  the  troops  gatheretl 
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round  hiir..    "  Oh  Bard  !  swear  to  overthrow  these 
infidels,  and  the  Most  High  will  favor  us." 

Bars  swore  that  the  place  would  be  taken,  and 
the  infidels  put  to  tlight,  but  that  he  would  fall  a 
martyr. 

In  the  very  next  assault  he  was  killed  by  an 
arrow  sped  by  Hormuzfln.  The  army  took  his 
death  as  a  good  omen.  "  One  half  of  his  oath  is 
fulfilled,'"  said  they,  "  and  so  will  be  the  other." 

Shortly  afterward  a  Persian  traitor  came  to 
Abu  Shebrah,  who  hau  succeeded  to  the  Moslem 
command,  and  revealed  a  secret  entrance  by  a 
conduit  under  the  castle,  by  which  it  was  supplied 
with  water.  A  hundred  Moslems  entered  it  by 
night,  threw  open  the  outward  gates,  and  let  in 
the  army  into  the  court-yards.  Hormuzan  was 
ensconced,  however,  in  a  strong  tower,  or  keep, 
from  the  battlements  of  which  he  held  a  parley, 
with  the  Moslem  commander.  "  I  have  a  thou- 
sand expert  archers  with  me,"  said  he,  "  who 
never  miss  their  aim.  By  every  arrow  they  dis- 
charge you  will  lose  a  man.  A-oid  this  useless 
sacrifice.  Let  m.e  depart  in  honor  ;  give  me  safe 
conduct  to  the  Caliph,  and  let  him  dispose  of  me 
as  he  pleases." 

It  was  agreed.  HormuzAn  was  treated  with 
respect  as  he  issued  from  his  fortress,  and  was 
sent  under  an  escort  to  Medina.  He  maintained 
the  air  of  one  not  conducted  as  a  prisoner,  but  at- 
tended by  a  guard  of  honor.  As  he  approached 
the  city  he  halted,  arrayed  himself  in  sumptuous 
apparel,  with  his  jewelled  belt  and  regal  crown, 
and  in  this  guise  entered  the  gates.  The  in- 
habitants gazed  in  astonishment  at  such  unwonted 
luxury  of  attire. 

Omar  •■  ,is  not  at  his  dwelling  ;  he  had  gone  to 
the  mo'.c(u,  Hormuzan  was  conducted  thither. 
On  appio>i  ;>  the  sacred  edifice,  the  Caliph's 
cloak  \»'^-  I  inging  against  the  wall,  while  he 
himself,  l  r  .:-'■  in  patched  garments,  lay  asleep 
with  his  start  under  his  head.  The  officers  of  the 
escv^rt  sealed  liiemselves  at  a  respectful  distance 
until  he  siiouid  awake.  "  This,"  whispered  they 
to  Horniuz.ln,   is  the  prince  of  true  believers." 

'■  Tills  the  Arab  king  !"  said  the  astonished 
satrap  ;  "  ai\d  is  this  his  usual  attire  ?"  "  It  is." 
"And  docs  he  sleep  thus  without  guards?" 
"  He  does  ;  he  comes  and  goes  alone  ;  and  lies 
down  and  sleeps  where  he  pleases."  "  And  can 
he  administer  justice,  and  conduct  affairs  without 
officers  and  messengers  and  attendants  ?"  "  Even 
so,"  was  the  reply.  "This,"  exclaimed  Hor- 
muzan, at  length,  "  is  the  condition  of  a  prophet, 
but  not  of  a  king  "  "  He  is  not  a  prophet,"  was 
the  reply,  "  i)ut  ht  acts  like  one." 

As  the  Caliph  awoke  he  recognized  the  officers 
of  the  escort.  "  What  tidings  do  you  bring  ?"  de- 
manded he. — "  But  who  is  this  so  extravagantly 
arrayeil  ?"  rubbing  his  eyes  as  they  fell  upon  the 
embroidered  robes  and  jewelled  crown  of  the 
satrap.  "  This  is  HormuzSn,  the  king  of  Ahwilz." 
"  Take  the  infidel  out  of  this  place,"  cried  he, 
turning  nway  his  head.  "  Strip  him  of  his  riches, 
and  put  on  him  the  riches  of  Islam." 

Hormuzan  was  accordingly  taken  forth,  and  in 
a  little  time  was  brought  again  before  the  Caliph, 
clad  m  a  simple  garb  of  the  striped  cloth  of  Yemen. 

The  Moslem  writers  relate  various  quibbles  by 
which  Hormuzan  sought  to  avert  the  death  with 
which  he  was  threatened,  for  having  slain  Bar;l 
Ibn  Mftlek.  He  craved  water  to  allay  his  thirst. 
A  vessel  of  water  was  brought.  Affecting  to  ap- 
prehend immediate  execution  ;  "  Shall  I  be  spared 
until  I  have  drunk  this  ?"  Being  answered  by 
the  Caliph  in  the  affirmative,  he  dashed  the  vessel 


to  the  ground.  "  Now,  '  said  he,  "  you  cannot 
put  me  to  death,  for  I  can  never  drink  the  water." 

The  straightforward  Omar,  however,  was  not  to 
be  caught  by  a  quibble.  "  Your  cunning  will  do 
you  no  good,"  said  he.  "  Nothing  will  save  you 
hut  to  embrace  Islamism."  The  haughty  Hor- 
muzAn  was  subdued.  He  made  the  profession  of 
faith  in  due  style,  and  was  at  once  enrolled 
among  true  believers. 

He  resided  thenceforth  in  Medina,  received 
rich  presents  from  the  Caliph,  and  subsequently 
gave  him  much  serviceable  information  and  advice 
in  his  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Persia.  T4ie 
conquest  of  Ahwflz  was  completed  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  the  Hegira. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

SAAD  SUSPENDED  FROM  THE  COMMAND  —  A 
PERSIAN  ARMY  ASSEMBLED  AT  NEHAVEND— 
COUNCIL  AT  THE  MOSQUE  OF  MEDINA — BAT- 
TLE OF  NEHAVEND. 

Omar,  as  we  have  seen,  kept  a  jealous  and 
vigilant  eye  upon  his  distant  generals,  being  con- 
stantly haunted  by  the  fear  that  they  would  be- 
come corrupted  in  the  rich  and  luxurious  coun- 
tries they  were  invading,  am',  lose  that  Arab  sim- 
plicity which  he  con"'dered  inestimable  in  itself, 
and  all-essential  to  the  success  of  the  cause  of  Is- 
lam. Notwithstanding  the  severe  reproof  he  had 
given  to  Saad  Ibn  Abu  Wakkas  in  burning  down 
his  palace  at  Cufa,  complaints  still  reached  him 
that  the  general  affected  the  j)omp  of  a  Caliph, 
that  he  was  unjust  and  oppressive,  unfair  in  the 
division  of  spoils,  and  slow  in  conducting  military 
concerns.  These  charges  proved,  for  the  most 
part,  unfounded,  but  they  caused  Saad  to  be  sus- 
pended from  his  command  until  they  could  be  in- 
vestigated. 

When  the  news  reached  Yezdegird  at  Rei  that 
the  Moslem  general  who  had  conquered  at  Kade- 
sia,  slain  Rustam,  captured  Madayn,  and  driven 
himself  to  the  mountains,  was  deposed  from  the 
command,  he  conceived  fresh  hopes,  and  wrote 
letters  to  all  the  provinces  yet  unconquered,  call- 
ing on  the  inhabitants  to  take  up  arms  and  make  a 
grand  effort  for  the  salvation  ot  the  empire.  Ne- 
hiivend  was  appointed  as  the  i)lace  where  the 
troops  were  to  assemble.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  founded,  says  traditin,  by  Noah,  and 
called  after  him,  and  was  abo  it  fifteen  leagues 
from  HamadSn,  the  ancient  Ecbatana.  Here 
troops  gathered  together  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Omar  assembled  his  counsellors  at  the  mosque 
of  Medina,  and  gave  them  intelligence,  just  re- 
ceived, ot  this  great  armament.  "  This,"  said 
he,  "  is  probably  the  last  great  effort  of  the  Per- 
sians. If  we  defeat  them  now  they  will  never  be 
able  to  unite  again."  He  expressed  adisposition, 
therefore,  to  take  the  command  in  person. 
Strong  objections  were  advanced.  "  Assemble 
troops  from  various  parts,"  said  Othman  :  "but 
remain,  yourself,  either  at  Medina,  Cufa,  or  Hoi- 
w.ln,  to  send  reinforcements  if  required,  or  to 
form  a  rallying  point  for  the  Moslems,  if  defeat- 
ed." Others  gave  different  counsel.  At  length 
the  matter  was  referred  to  Abbas  Ibn  Abd  al 
Motrdleb,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  sagest 
heads  for  counsel  in  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  He 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Calipli  should  re- 
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main  in  Medina,  and  give  the  command  of  the 
campaign  to  Nu'mfln  Ibn  Mukry,  who  was 
already  in  Ahwflz,  where  he  had  been  ever  since 
Saad  had  sent  him  thither  from  Irai<.  It  is  singu- 
lar to  see  the  fate  of  the  once  mighty  and  magnifi- 
cent empires  of  the  Orient- -Syria,  Chaldea,  Baby- 
lonia, and  the  dominions  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians —thus  debated  and  decided  in  the  mosque  of 
Medina— by  a  handful  of  gray-headed  Arabs,  who 
but  a  few  years  previously  had  been  homeless 
fugitives. 

Orders  were  now  sent  to  Nu'mSn  to  march  to 
Nthclvend,  and  reinforcements  joined  him  from 
Medina,  Bassora,  and  Cufa.  His  force,  when 
thus  collected,  was  but  moderate,  but  it  was 
made  up  of  men  hardened  and  sharpened  by  in- 
cessant warfare,  rendered  daring  and  confident 
by  repeated  victory,  and  led  by  able  officers.  He 
was  afterward  joined  by  ten  thousand  men  from 
Sawad,  Holwrm,  and  other  places,  many  of  whom 
were  tributaries. 

The  Persian  army  now  collected  at  NehSvend 
was  commanded  by  Firuzfln  ;  he  was  old  and  in- 
firm, but  full  of  intelligence  and  spirit,  and  the 
only  remaining  general  considered  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  such  a  force,  the  best  generals 
having  fallen  in  battle.  The  veteran,  knowing  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Arab  attack,  and  their  supe- 
riority in  the  open  field,  had  taken  a  strong  posi- 
tion, fortified  liis  camp,  and  surrounded  it  with  a 
deep  moat  filled  with  water.  Here  he  determined 
to  tire  out  the  patience  of  the  Moslems,  and  await 
an  opportunity  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 

Nu'mAn  displayed  his  forces  before  the  Persian 
camp,  and  repeatedly  offered  battle,  but  the  cau- 
tious veteran  was  not  to  be  drawn  out  of  his  in- 
trenchments.  Two  months  elapsed  without  any 
action,  and  the  Moslem  troops,  as  FiruzSn  had 
foreseen,  began  to  grow  discontented,  and  to 
murmur  at  their  general. 

A  stratagem  was  now  resorted  to  by  Nu'mSn 
to  draw  out  the  enemy.  Breaking  up  his  camp, 
he  made  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  behind  him  many 
articles  of  little  value.  The  stratagem  succeeded. 
The  Persians  sallied,  though  cautiously,  in  pur- 
suit. Nu'mSn  continued  his  feigned  retreat  for 
another  day,  still  followed  by  the  enemy.  Hav- 
ing drawn  them  to  a  sufficient  distance  from  their 
fortified  camp,  he  took  up  a  position  at  nightfall. 
"  To-morrow,"  said  he  to  his  troops,  "  before  the 
day  reddens,  be  ready  for  battle.  I  have  been 
with  the  prophet  in  many  conflicts,  and  he  always 
commenced  battle  after  the  Friday  prayer." 

The  following  day,  when  the  troops  were  drawn 
out  in  order  of  battle,  he  made  this  prayer  in 
their  presence  :  "  Oh  Allah  !  sustain  this  day  the 
cause  of  Islamism  ;  give  us  victory  over  the  infi- 
dels, and  grant  me  the  glory  of  martyrdom." 
Then  turning  to  his  officers,  he  expressed  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  should  fall  in  tne  battle,  and 
naiTied  the  person  who,  in  such  case,  should  take 
the  command. 

He  now  appointed  the  signal  for  battle.  "  Three 
times,"  said  ne,  "I  will  cry  the  tekbfr,  and  each 
time  will  shake  my  standard.  At  the  third  time 
let  every  one  fall  on  as  I  shall  do."  He  gave  the 
signal,  Allah  Achbar  !  Allah  Achbar  !  Allah 
Achbar  !  At  the  third  shaking  of  the  standard 
the  tekblr  was  responded  by  the  army,  and  the 
air  was  rent  by  the  universal  shout  of  Allah 
Achbar ! 

The  shock  of  the  two  armies  was  terrific  ;  they 
were  soon  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  in  which 
the  sound  of  scimetars  and  battle-axes  told  the 
deadly  work  that  was  going  on,  while  the  shouts 


of  Allah  Achbar  continued,  mingled  with  furious 
cries  and  execrations  of  the  Persians,  and  dismal 
groans  of  the  wounded.  In  an  hour  the  Persians 
were  completely  routed.  "  Oh  Lord  !"  exclaimed 
Nu'mSn  in  pious  ecstasy,  "  my  prayer  for  victory 
has  been  heard  ;  may  that  for  martyrdom  be 
likewise  favored  !" 

He  advanced  his  standard  in  pursuit  of  the  en- 
emy, but  at  the  same  moment  a  Parthian  arrow 
from  the  flying  foe  gave  him  the  death  he  cov- 
eted. His  body,  with  the  face  covered,  was  con- 
veyed to  his  brother,  and  liis  standard  given  to 
Hadflah,  whom  he  had  named  to  succeed  him  in 
the  command. 

The  Persians  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter. 
Firuz.ln  fled  toward  HamadSn,  but  was  overtaken 
at  midnight  as  he  was  ascending  a  steep  hill,  em- 
barrassed among  a  crowd  of  inules  and  camels 
laden  with  the  luxurious  superfluities  of  a  Persian 
camp.  Here  he  and  several  thousand  of  his  sol- 
diers and  camp-followers  were  cut  to  pieces. 
The  booty  was  immense.  Forty  of  the  mules 
vv'ere  found  to  be  laden  with  honey  ;  which  made 
the  Arabs  say,  with  a  sneer,  that  Firuzan's  army 
was  clogged  with  its  own  honey,  until  overtaken 
by  the  true  believers.  The  whole  number  of  Per- 
siaris  slain  in  this  battle,  which  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  empire,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  It  took  place  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  641  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  was  commemoratet'  among  Mos- 
lems, as  "  The  Victory  of  Victories." 

On  a  day  subsequent  to  the  battle  a  man 
mounted  on  an  ass  rode  into  the  camp  of  Hadt- 
feh.  He  was  one  who  had  served  in  the  tem- 
ples of  the  fire-worshippers,  and  was  in  great  con- 
sternation, fearing  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  fanatic 
Moslems.  "  Spare  my  life,"  said  he  to  Hadifeh, 
"  and  the  life  of  another  person  whom  I  shall  des- 
ignate, and  I  will  deliver  into  your  hands  a  treas- 
ure put  under  my  charge  by  Yezdegird  when  he 
fled  to  Rei."  His  terms  being  promised,  he 
produced  a  sealed  box.  On  breaking  the  seal, 
Hadifeh  found  it  filled  with  nibies  and  precious 
stones  of  various  colors,  and  jewels  of  great  price. 
He  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of  what  appeared 
lo  him  incalculable  riches.  "These  jewels," 
said  he,  "  have  not  betn  gained  in  battle,  nor  by 
the  sword  ;  we  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  any 
share  in  them."  With  the  concurrence  of  his 
officers,  therefore,  he  sent  the  box  to  the  Caliph 
to  be  retained  by  himself  or  divided  among  tne 
true  believers  as  he  should  think  proper.  The 
officer  who  conducted  the  fifth  part  of  the  «poils 
to  Medina  delivered  the  box,  and  related  its  his- 
tory to  Omar.  The  Caliph,  little  skilled  in  mat- 
ters of  luxury,  and  holding  them  in  supreme  con- 
tempt, gazed  with  an  ignorant  or  scornful  eye  at 
the  imperial  jewels,  and  refused  to  receive  tnem. 
"  You  know  not  what  these  things  are,"  said  he. 
"  Neither  do  I  ;  but  they  justly  belong  to  those 
who  slew  the  infidels,  and  to  no  one  else."  He 
ordered  the  officer,  therefore,  to  depart  lorthwith 
and  carry  the  box  back  to  Hadifeh.  The  jewels 
were  sold  by  the  latter  to  the  merchants  who  fol- 
lowed the  camp,  and  when  the  proceeds  were  di- 
vided among  the  troops,  each  horseman  received 
for  his  share  four  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 

Far  other  was  the  conduct  of  the  Caliph  when 
he  received  the  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  vic- 
tory at  NehSvend.  His  first  inquiry  was  after 
his  old  companion  in  the  faith,  Nu'm.ln.  "  May 
God  grant  you  and  him  mercy  !"  was  the  reply. 
"  He  nas  become  a  martyr  !" 

Omar,  it  is  said,  wept.     He  next  inquired  who 
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also  were  martyrs.  Several  were  named  with 
whom  he  was  acquahited  ;  but  many  who  were 
unknown  to  him.  "  If  I  know  them  not,"  said 
he,  piously  quoting  a  te.xt  ol  the  Koran,  "  God 
does  l" 


II 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

CAPTURE  OF  HAMADAN  ;  OF  REI— SUBJUGATION 
OF  TABARISTAN  ;  OF  AZERHijA>f— CAMPAIGN 
AMONG  THE  CAUCASIAN  MOUNTAINS. 

The  Persian  troops  who  had  survived  the  sig- 
nal defeat  of  Firu/.fln  assemliled  their  broken 
forces  near  the  city  of  Haniadiln,  but  were  soon 
routed  again  by  a  detachment  sent  against  them 
by  HadSteh,  who  had  fixed  his  headquarters  at 
Nehavend.  They  then  took  refuge  in  Hamad.ln, 
and  ensconced  themselves  in  its  strong  fortress 
or  citadel. 

Hamadan  was  the  second  city  in  Persia  r 
grandeur,  and  was  built  upon  the  site  of  Kcbatana, 
in  old  times  the  principal  city  ol  the  Medes.  There 
were  nioie  Jews  among  its  inhabitants  than  were 
to  be  fouiv.l  in  any  other  city  of  Persia,  and  it 
boasted  ot  possessing  the  tombs  of  Esther  and 
Mordecai.  It  svas  situated  on  .a  steep  eminence, 
down  the  sides  of  which  it  descended  into  a  fruit- 
ful plain,  watered  by  streams  gushing  down  from 
the  lofty  Oronies,  now  Mount  El  wand.  The 
place  was  commanded  by  llabesh,  the  same  gen- 
eral who  had  beun  driven  from  Holwan  alter  the 
flight  of  Ye/.degird.  Habesh  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Haditeh,  at  his  encampment  at  NehA- 
vend,  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him  ;  but 
it  was  a  frauchilent  one,  and  intended  merely  to 
gain  time.  Returning  to  Hamadan,  he  turned  the 
whole  city  into  a  fortress,  and  assembled  a  strong 
garrison,  being  reinforced  from  the  neighboring 
province  ot  A/erbijan. 

On  being  informed  of  this  want  of  good  faith 
on  the  part  ol  the  governor  of  Hamadan,  the  Ca- 
liph Omar  dispatched  a  strong  force  against  the 
place,  led  by  an  able  officer  named  Nu'haim  Ibn 
Mukrin.  H.ibesii  had  more  courage  than  cau- 
tion. Confident  in  the  large  force  he  had  assem- 
bled, instead  of  remaining  within  his  strongly 
iDrtified  city,  he  sallied  forth  and  met  the  Mos- 
lems in  open  field.  The  battle  lasted  for  three 
(lays,  and  was  harder  fought  than  even  that  of 
Neh.ls'end,  but  en-led  in  leaving  the  Moslems  tri- 
umphant masters  ot  the  once  formidable  capital 
of  Medea. 

Nu'haim  now  marched  against  Rei,  late  the 
place  ot  retuge  oi  Yezdegird.  That  prince,  how- 
ever, had  deserted  it  on  the  approach  of  danger, 
leaving  it  in  charge  of  a  noble  named  Siyflwesh 
Ibn  Harham.  Fiiiner  the  Persian  princes  had  sent 
troops  from  the  yet  unconquered  provinces,  for 
SiySwesh  ha  1  jiooly  offered  to  make  himself  as  a 
hiickler  to  them,  and  conquer  or  fall  in  their 
defence.  His  patriotism  was  unavailing  ;  treach- 
ery and  corruption  were  too  prevalent  among  the 
Persians.  Zain,  a  |)owerful  noble  resident  in 
Rei,  ar.d  a  deaniy  enemy  ot  SiySwesh,  conspired 
to  admit  two  thousand  Moslems  in  at  one  gate  of 
the  city,  at  the  time  when  its  gallant  governor  was 
making  a  sally  by  am^ther.  A  scene  ot  tumult 
and  carnage  looK  place  in  the  streets,  where  both 
armies  engaged  in  deadly  contlict.  The  patriot 
SiyAwesh  was  slain,  with  a  great  part  of  his 
troops  ;    the  city  was  captured  and  sacked,  and 


its  citadel  destroyed,  and  the  traitor  Zain  was  re. 
warded  lor  his  treachery  by  being  made  governoi 
of  the  ruined  place. 

Nu'hiam  now  sent  troops  in  different  directions 
against  Kumish,  and  DameghAn,  and  Jurgan  (the 
ancient  Hircania),  and  Tabaristan.  They  met 
with  feeble  resistance.  The  national  spirit  was 
broken  ;  even  the  national  religion  was  nearly  a» 
an  end.  "  This  Persian  religion  of  ours  has  be 
come  obsolete,"  said  Farkham,  a  military  sage 
to  an  assemblage  of  commanders,  who  asked  his 
advice  ;  "  the  new  religion  is  carrying  everything 
before  it  ;  my  advice  is  to  make  peace  and  pay 
tribute."  Hisadvice  was  adopted.  All  Tabaristan 
became  tributary  in  the  annual  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dirhems,  with  the  condition  that 
the  Moslems  should  levy  no  troo])s  in  that  quarter. 

AzerbtjAn  was  next  invaded  ;  the  country  which 
had  sent  troons  to  the  aid  of  Hamadan.  This 
province  lay  north  of  Rei  and  HamaclAn,  and 
extended  to  the  Rocky  Caucasus.  It  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Magians  or  Fire-worshippers, 
where  they  had  their  temples,  and  maintained  their 
perpetual  fire.  Hence  the  name  of  the  country, 
Azer  signifying  fire.  The  princes  of  the  country 
made  an  ineffectual  stand  ;  tiieir  army  was  de- 
feated ;  the  altars  of  the  fire-worshippers  were 
overturned  ;  their  temples  destroyed,  and  Azer- 
bijAn  won. 

The  arms  of  i  Islam  had  now  been  carried  tri- 
umphantly to  the  very  defiles  of  the  Caucasus  ; 
those  mountains  were  yet  to  be  subdued.  Their 
rocky  sierras  on  the  east  separated  AzerbijAn 
from  Haziz  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  on 
the  north  from  the  vast  Sarmatian  regions.  The 
passes  through  these  mountains  were  secured  of 
yore,  by  fortresses  and  walls  and  iron  gates,  to 
bar  against  irruptions  from  the  shadowy  land  ol 
Gog  and  Magog,  the  terror  of  the  olden  time,  for 
by  these  passes  had  jioured  in  the  barbarous 
hordes  of  the  north,  "  a  mighty  host  all  riding 
upon  horses,"  who  lived  in  tents,  worshipped  the 
naked  sword  planted  in  the  earth,  and  decorated 
their  steeds  with  the  scalps  of  their  enemies  slain 
in  battle.* 


*  By  some  Gog  and  Magog  are  taken  in  an  alle- 
gorical sense,  signifying  the  princes  of  heatliendom, 
enemies  of  saints  and  the  churcfi. 

According  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  Gog  was  the  king 
of  Magog  ;  Magog  signifying  the  people,  and  Gog 
the  king  of  the  country.  They  are  names  that  loom 
vaguely  and  fearfully  in  the  d.irk  denunciations  of  the 
prophets,  and  in  the  olden  time  inspired  awe  through- 
out  the  Eastern  world. 

The  Arabs,  says  Lane,  call  Gog  and  Magog,  YlljAj 
and  Majiij,  and  say  they  are  two  nations  or  tribes  de- 
scended from  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah  ;  or,  as  others 
write,  Gog  is  a  tribe  of  the  Turks,  and  Magog  those 
of  Giian  ;  the  Geli  and  the  GcIk  of  Ptolemy  and 
Strabo.  They  made  their  irruptions  into  the  neigh- 
boring countries  in  the  spring,  and  carried  ofT  all  the 
fruits  of  the  ea.rth.-r-Sa/e's  Koran,  note  to  ch.  i8. 

According  to  Moslem  belief,  a  great  irruption  of 
Gog  and  Magog  is  to  be  one  of  the  signs  of  the  latter 
days,  forerunning  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment 
They  are  to  come  from  the  north  in  a  mighty  host, 
covering  the  land  as  a  cloud  ;  so  that  when  subdued, 
their  shields  and  bucklers,  their  bows  and  arrows  and 
quivers,  and  the  staves  of  their  spears,  shall  furnish 
the  faithful  with  fuel  for  seven  years. — All  which  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  book  of  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel, with  which  Mahomet  had  been  made  acquainted 
by  his  Jewish  instructors. 

The  Koran  makes  mention  of  a  wall  built  as  a  pro- 
tection against  these  fearful  people  of  the  north  by 
Dhu'lkarneiin,  or  the  Two  Horned  ;  by  whom  some 
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Dcirtchtnents  of  Moslems  under  different  lead- 
ers neneiraled  the  defiles  of  these  mountains  and 
made  '.hemselves  masters  of  the  Derbends,  or 
mountain  barriers.  (.)ne  ot  the  most  important, 
and  wliich  cost  tiie  greatest  struggle,  was  a  city 
or  forire-is  called  by  the  I'ersians  Der-hend  ;  by 
the  Turks  Deinir-C.ipi  or  the  Gate  of  Iron,  and  by 
the  Aral)s  !5al)-el-ab\vAb  (the  (late  of  Ciates).  it 
guar.ls  a  detile  between  a  promontory  of  Mount 
Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  A  superstitious 
belief  is  still  connected  with  it  by  the  Moslems. 
Originally  it  had  three  gates  ;  ts.o  only  are  left  ; 
one  of  these  has  nearly  sunk  into  the  earth  ;  they 
Sciy  when  it  disappears  the  day  of  judgment  will 
arrive. 

Abda  Irahman  Ibn  Rabah,  one  of  the  Moslem 
commanders  who  penetrated  the  defiles  of  the 
Caucasus,  was  appointed  by  Omar  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Derbends  or  passes,  with  orders  to 
keep  vigilant  watch  over  them  ;  for  the  Caliph 
was  in  continual  solicitude  about  the  safety  of  the 
Moslems  on  these  remote  expeditions,  and  was 
fearful  that  the  Moslem  trooi)s  might  be  swept 
away  by  some  irruption  from  the  north. 

Abda'lrahman,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Ca- 
liph, made  a  compact  with  Shahr-Z.ad,  one  of  the 
native  chiefs,  by  which  the  latter,  in  consideration 
of  bemg  excused  from  paying  tribute,  undertook 
to  guard  the  Derbends  against  the  northern 
hordes.  The  Arab  general  had  many  conversa- 
tions with  Shahr-Zad  about  the  mountains,  which 
are  favored  regions  of  Persian  romancQ  and  fable. 
His  imagination  was  tired  with  what  he  was  told 
about  the  people  beyond  the  Derbends,  the  AllAni 
and  the  Rus  ;  and  about  the  great  wall  or  barrier 
of  Y.ljiii  and  M.''juj,  built  to  restrain  their  inroads. 

In  one  of  the  stories  told  by  Shahr-Zad,  the  read- 
er will  perceive  the  germ  of  one  of  the  Arabian 
tales  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor.  It  is  recorded  to  the 
following  purport  by  Tabari,  the  Persian  histo- 
rian :  "  One  (lay  as  Abda'lrahman  was  seated  l)y 


Shahr-Zad,  conversing  with  him,  he  perceived 
upon  his  finger  a  ring  decorated  witn  a  ruby, 
which  burned  like  fire  in  th(  daytime,  but  at  night 


was  of  daz/Iing  brilliancy.  '  It  came,'  said  Shahr- 
Zad,  '  irom  the  wall  of  YAjuj  and  M<1juj  ;  from  a 
king  whose  dominions  between  the  mountains  is 
traversed  by  the  wall.  I  sent  him  many  presents, 
and  asked   but  one  ruby  in  return.'     Seeing  the 

suppose  is  meant  Alexander  the  Great,  others  a  Per- 
sian king  of  the  first  race,  contemporary  with  Abra- 
ham. 

And  they  said,  O  Dhu'lkarneim,  verily,  Gog  and 
Magog  waste  the  land.  ...  He  answered,  I  will  set 
a  strong  wall  between  you  and  them.  Bring  me  iron 
in  large  pieces,  until  it  fill  up  the  space  between  the 
two  sides  of  these  mountains.  And  he  said  to  the 
workmen,  Blow  with  your  bellows  until  it  make  the 
iron  red  hot ;  and  bring  me  molten  brass,  that  I  may 
pour  upon  it.  Wherefore,  when  this  wall  was 
finished,  Gog  and  Magog  could  not  scale  it,  neither 
could  they  dig  through  it.  —Safe's  Koran,  chap.  iS. 

The  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  in  his  expedition  against 
ihc  Persians,  saw  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of 
Derbend,  which  was  then  besieged,  the  ruins  of  a  wall 
which  went  up  hill  and  down  dale,  along  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  was  said  to  extend  from  the  Euxine  lo  the 
Caspian.  It  was  fortified  from  place  to  place,  by  tow- 
ers or  castles.  It  was  eighteen  Russian  stades  in 
height ,  buiit  of  stones  laid  up  dry  ;  some  of  them 
three  ells  long  and  very  wide.  The  color  of  the 
stones,  ana  the  traditions  of  the  country,  showed  it  to 
be  of  great  antiquity.  The  Arabs  and  Persians  said 
that  it  was  built  against  the  invasions  of  Gog  and 
Magog. — See  Ttavtls  in  the  East,  by  Sir  William 
OMseley. 


curiosity  of  Abda'lrahman  aroused,  he  sent  fof 
the  man  who  had  brought  the  ring,  ;»nd  com- 
manded  him  to  relate  the  circumstances  ui  his  er< 
rand. 

"  '  When  I  delivered  the  presents  and  the  let- 
ter ol  Shahr-Zad  to  that  king,'  said  the  man,  '  he 
called  his  chief  falconer,  antl  ordered  him  to  pro- 
cure the  jewel  required.  The  falconer  kept  an 
eagle  for  three  days  without  food,  until  he  was 
nearly  starved  ;  he  then  took  him  up  into  the 
mountains  near  the  wall,  and  I  accompanied  him. 
From  the  summit  of  one  of  these  mountains,  we 
looked  down  into  a  deep  dark  chasm  like  an 
abyss.  The  falconer  now  produced  a  piece  of 
tainted  meat ;  threw  it  into  the  ravine,  and  let 
loose  the  eagle.  He  swept  down  after  it ;  pounced 
upon  it  as  it  reached  tne  ground,  and  returning 
with  it,  perched  upon  the  hand  of  the  falconer. 
The  ruby  which  now  shines  in  that  ring  was  found 
adhering  to  the  meat.' 

"  Abda'lrahman  asked  an  account  of  the  wall. 
'  It  is  built.'  replied  the  man,  '  ol  stone,  iron,  and 
brass,  and  extends  down  one  mountain  and  up 
another.'  '  This,'  said  the  devout  and  all-believ- 
ing Abda'lrahman,  '  must  be  the  very  wall  of 
which  the  Almighty  makes  mention  in  the  Koran.' 

"  He  now  inquired  of  Shahr-Zad  what  was  the 
value  of  the  ruby.  '  No  one  knows  its  value,' 
was  the  reply  ;  '  though  presents  to  an  immense 
amount  had  been  made  in  return  for  it.'  Shahr- 
Zad  now  drew  the  ring  irom  his  finger,  and  offer- 
ed it  to  Abda'lrahman,  but  the  latter  relused  to 
accept  it,  saying  that  a  gem  of  that  value  was  not 
suitable  to  him.  '  Had  you  b£en  one  ol  the  Per- 
sian kings,'  said  Sliabr-Zad,  '  you  would  have 
taken  it  from  me  by  force  ;  but  men  who  conduct 
like  you  will  conqiiir  all  the  world.'  " 

The  stories  which  he  had  heard  had  such  an 
effect  upon  Abda'lrahman,  that  he  resolvetl  tc 
make  a  foray  into  the  mysterious  country  beyond 
the  Derbends.  Still  it  could  only  be  ol  a  partial 
nature,  as  he  was  restrained  from  venturing  far 
by  the  cautious  injunctions  ot  Omar.  "  Were  I 
not  fearful  of  displeasing  the  Cali])h,"  said  he, 
"  I  would  push  forward  even  to  Y.ljiij  and  MAjOj, 
and  make  converts  of  all  the  infidels." 

On  issuing  from  the  mountains,  he  found  him- 
self among  a  barbarous  people,  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  Turks,  who  inhabited  a  region  ot 
country  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas. 
A  soldier  who  followed  Abda'lrahman  in  this 
foray  gave  the  following  account  of  these  people 
to  the  Caliph  on  his  return  to  Medina.  "  They 
were  astonished,"  said  he,  "  at  our  appearance, 
so  different  from  their  old  enemies  the  Persians, 
and  asked  us,  '  Are  you  angels  or  the  sons  ot 
Adam  ? '  to  which  we  replied,  we  are  sons  of 
Adam  ;  but  the  angels  of  heaven  are  on  our  side 
and  aid  us  in  our  warfare." 

The  infidels  forbore  to  assail  men  thus  pro- 
tected ;  one,  however,  more  shrewd  or  dubious 
than  the  rest,  stationed  himself  behind  a  tree, 
sped  an  arrow,  and  slew  a  Moslem.  The  delusion 
was  at  an  end  ;  the  Turks  saw  that  the  strangers 
were  mortal,  and  from  that  time  there  was  hard 
fighting.  Abda'lrahman  laid  siege  to  a  place 
called  Belandscher,  the  city  or  stronghold  of  the 
liulgarians  or  Huns,  another  semi-barbarous  ano 
warlike  people  like  the  Turks,  who,  like  them, 
had  not  yet  made  themselves  world-famous  by 
their  conquering  migrations.  The  Turks  came  to 
the  aid  of  their  neighbors  ;  a  severe  battle  took 
plape,  the  Moslems  were  defeated,  and  Abda'lrah- 
man paid  for  his  daring  enterprise  and  romantic 
curiosity  with  his  life.    The  1  urks,  who  still  ap- 
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pear  to  have  retained  a  superstitious  opinion  of 
their  unknown  invaders,  preserved  the  bodyot  the 
unfortunate  general  as  a  relic,  and  erected  a 
shrine  in  honor  of  it,  at  which  thev  used  to  put 
up  their  prayers  for  rain  in  time  of  drought. 

The  troops  of  Abda'Irahman  retreated  within 
the  Dcrbends  ;  his  brother  Selman  Ibn  Rabiah 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  command  of 
the  Caucasian  passes,  and  thus  ended  the  unfortu- 
nate foray  into  the  land  of  Gog  and  Mugut{. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  CALIPH  OMAR  ASSASSINATED  BY  A  FIRE- 
WORSHIPPER  —  HIS  CHARACTER  —  OTHMAN 
ELECTED  CALIPH. 

The  life  and  reign  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  distin- 
guished by  such  great  and  striking  events,  were  at 
length  brought  to  a  sudden  and  sanguinary  end. 
Among  the  I'ersians  who  had  been  brought  as 
slaves  to  Medina,  was  one  named  Firuz,  of  the 
sect  of  the  Magi,  or  tire-worshippers.  Being 
taxed  daily  by  his  master  two  pieces  of  silver  out 
of  his  earnings,  he  complained  of  it  to  Omar  as 
an  extortion.  The  Caliph  inquired  into  his  con- 
dition, and,  finding  that  he  was  a  carpenter,  and 
expert  in  the  construction  of  windmills,  rejjlied, 
that  the  man  who  excelled  in  such  a  handicraft 
could  well  afford  to  pay  two  dirhems  a  day. 
"Then,"  muttered  Firuz,  "  I'll  construct  a  wind- 
mill for  you  that  shall  keep  grinding  until  the  day 
oi  judgment."  Omar  was  struck  with  his  menac- 
ing air.  "The  slave  threatens  me,"  said  he, 
calmly.  "  If  I  were  disposed  to  punish  any  one 
on  suspicion,  I  should  take  off  his  head  ;"  he  suf- 
fered him,  however,  to  depart  without  further  no- 
tice. 

Three  days  afterward,  as  he  was  praying  in  the 
mosque,  Firuz  entered  suddenly  ancl  stabbed  him 
thrice  with  a  dagger.  The  attendants  rushed 
upon  the  assassin.  He  made  lurious  resistance, 
slew  some  and  wounded  others,  until  one  of  his 
assailants  threw  his  vest  over  him  and  seized  him, 
upon  which  he  stabbed  himself  to  the  hecirt  and 
expired.  Religion  may  have  had  some  share  in 
prompting  this  act  of  violence  ;  perhaps  revenge 
lor  the  ruin  brought  upon  his  native  country. 
"God  be  thanked,"  said  Omar,  "that  he  by 
whose  hand  it  was  decreed  I  should  fall,  was  not 
a  Moslem  !" 

The  Caliph  gathered  strength  sufficient  to  fin- 
ish the  prayer  in  which  he  had  been  interrupted  ; 
"for  he  who  deserts  his  prayers,"  said  he,  "  is 
net  in  Islam."  IJeing  taken  to  his  house,  he 
languished  three  days  without  hope  of  recovery, 
but  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  nominate  a 
successor.  "  I  cannot  presume  to  do  that,"  said 
he,  "  which  the  prophet  himself  did  not  do." 
Some  suggested  that  he  should  nominate  his  son 
Abdallah.  "  Omar's  family,"  said  he,  "  has  had 
enough  in  Omar,  and  needs  na  more."  Heap- 
pointed  a  council  of  si.<  persons  to  determine  as 
to  the  succession  after  his  decease  ;  ail  of  whom 
he  considered  worthy  of  the  Calipbat  ;  though  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  choice  would  be 
either  Ali  or  Othman.  "  Shouldst  thou  become 
Caliph,"  said  he  to  Ali,  "  do  not  favor  thy  rela- 
tives above  all  others,  nor  place  the  house  of  Has- 
chem  on  the  neck  of  all  mankind  ;"  and  he  gave 
the  same  caution  to  Othman  in  respect  to  the 
family  of  Omeya. 


Calling  for  ink  and  paper,  he  wrote  a  letter  aa 
his  last  testament,  to  wnosoever  might  be  his 
successor,  lull  of  excellent  counsel  for  the  upright 
management  of  affairs,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
faith.  He  charged  his  son  Abdallah  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  as  one  of  the  highest  duties  oi 
Islamism,  to  repay  eighteen  thousand  dirhems 
which  he  had  borrowed  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury. All  present  protested  against  this  as  un- 
reasonable, since  the  money  liad  been  expended 
in  relief  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  but  Omar  in- 
sisted upon  it  as  his  last  will.  He  then  sent  to 
Avesha  and  procured  permission  of  her  to  be  bu- 
ried next  to  her  father  Abu  IJeker. 

Ibn  Abbas  and  Ali  now  spoke  to  him  in  words 
of  comfort,  setting  forth  the  blessings  of  Islam, 
which  had  crowned  his  administration,  and  that 
he  would  leave  no  one  behind  him  who  could 
charge  him  with  injustice.  "  Testify  this  tor 
me,'  said  he,  earnestly,  "  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment." They  gave  him  their  hands  in  promise  ; 
but  he  exacted  that  they  should  give  him  a  written 
testimonial,  and  that  it  should  be  buried  with 
him  in  the  grave. 

Having  settled  all  his  worldly  affairs,  and  given 
directions  about  his  sepulture,  he  expired,  the 
seventh  day  after  his  assassination,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  after  a  triumphant  reign  of 
ten  years  and  six  months. 

His  death  was  rashly  and  blooddy  revenged. 
Mahomet  Ibn  Abu  Beker,  the  brother  of  Ayesha, 
and  imbued  with  her  mischief-making  propensity, 
persuaded  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Omar,  that  his 
father's  murder  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  ; 
Firuz  having  been  instigated  to  the  act  by  his 
daughter  Lulu,  a  Christian  named  Dsclcileine, 
and  HormuzAn,  the  once  haughty  ancl  magnifi- 
cent satrap  of  Susiana.  In  the  transport  of  his 
rage,  and  instigated  by  the  old  Arab  principle  ol 
blood  revenge,  Abdallah  slew  all  three  of  the  ac- 
cused, without  reflecting  on  the  improbability  ot 
Hormuz,1n,  at  least,  being  accessory  to  the  mur- 
der ;  being,  since  his  conversion,  in  close  friend- 
ship with  the  late  Caliph,  and  his  adviser,  on 
many  occasions,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Persian 
war. 

The  whole  history  of  Omar  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  great  powers  of  mind,  indexible 
integrity,  and  rigiti  justice.  He  was,  more  than 
any  one  else,  the  founder  of  the  Islam  empire  ; 
confirming  and  carrying  out  the  inspirations  of 
the  prophet  ;  aiding  Abu  Beker  with  his  counsels 
during  his  brief  Caliphat  ;  and  establishing  wise 
regulations  for  the  strict  administration  of  the 
laws  throughout  the  rapidly-extending  bounds  of 
the  Moslem  conquests.  The  rig-'l  hand  which  he 
kept  upon  his  most  popular  generals  in  the  midst 
of  their  armies,  and  in  the  most  distant  scenes  of 
their  triumphs,  give  signal  evidence  of  his  ex- 
traordinary capacity  to  rule.  In  the  simplicity  of 
his  habits,  and  his  contempt  for  all  pomp  and  lux- 
ury, he  emulated  the  example  of  the  prophet  and 
Abu  Beker.  He  endeavored  incessantly  to  im- 
press the  merit  and  policy  of  the  same  in  his  let- 
ters to  his  generals.  "  Beware,"  he  would  say, 
"  of  Persian  luxury,  both  in  food  and  raiment. 
Keep  to  the  simple  habits  of  your  country,  and 
Allah  will  continue  you  victorious  ;  depart  from 
them,  and  he  will  reverse  your  fortunes."  It  was 
his  strong  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  policy, 
which  made  him  so  severe  in  punishing  all  osten- 
tatious style  and  luxurious  indulgence  in  his  offi- 
cers. 

Some  of  his  ordinances  do  credit  to  his  heart 
as  well  as  his  head.     He  forbade  that  any  female 
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captive  who  had  borne  a  child  should  be  sold  as 
a  slave.  In  his  weekly  distributions  of  the  sur- 
plus money  of  his  treasury  he  proportioned  ihem 
to  the  wants,  not  the  merits  of  the  applicants. 
"  God,"  said  he,  "  has  bestowed  the  good  things 
sf  this  world  to  relieve  our  necessities,  not  to  re- 
tvard  our  virtue-.  :  those  will  be  rewardeil  in 
another  world." 

( iiie  of  tile  early  measures  of  his  reign  was  the 
assigning  pensions  to  the  most  faithful  compan- 
ions of  the  proi)het,  and  those  who  had  signalized 
themselves  in  the  early  service  of  the  faitn.  Ab- 
bas, the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  had  a  yearly  ])en- 
sion  of  200,000  dirhems  ;  others  of  his  relatives  in 
graduated  proportions  ;  those  veterans  who  had 
fought  in  the  battle  of  ISeder  5000  dirhems  ;  pen- 
sions of  less  amount  to  those  who  had  distin- 
guislied  themselves  in  Syria,  I'ersia,  an'.t  Egypt. 
Each  of  the  prophet's  wives  was  allowed  ten  thou- 
sand dirhems  yearly,  and  Ayesha  twelve  thou- 
sand. Ha.ian  and  ilosein,  the  sons  of  Ali  and 
grandsons  of  the  ])ro])liet,  had  each  a  pension  of 
five  thousand  dirhems.  On  any  one  who  found 
fault  with  these  disbursements  out  of  the  public 
wealth,  Omar  invoked  the  curse  of  Allah. 

He  was  the  first  to  establish  a  chamber  of  ac- 
counts or  exchequer  ;  the  first  to  date  events  from 
the  Hegira  or  flight  of  the  prophet  ;  and  the  first 
to  introduce  a  coinage  into  the  Moslem  domin- 
ions ;  stamping  the  coins  with  the  name  of  the 
reigning  Caliph,  and  the  words,  "  There  is  no 
God  but  God.'" 

During  his  reign,  we  are  told,  there  were  thirty- 
six  thousand  towns,  castles,  and  strongholds 
taken  ;  but  lie  was  not  a  wasteful  conqueror.  He 
founded  new  cities,  established  important  marts, 
built  innumerable  mosques,  and  linked  the  newly 
ncquired  provinces  into  one  vast  empire  by  his 
iron  inflexibility  (if*  purpose.  As  has  well  i)een 
observed,  "  HisCaiiphat,  crowned  with  the  glories 
of  its  triple  conquest  of  Syria,  I'ersia,  and  Egypt, 
deserves  to  be  distinguished  as  the  heroic  age  of 
Saracen  history.  The  gigantic  foundations  of  the 
Saracenic  power  vicre  perfected  in  the  short 
space  of  less  than  ten  years."  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, moreover,  that  this  great  concpieror,  this 
great  legislator,  this  magnanimous  sovereign, 
was  originally  a  rude,  half-instructed  Arab  of 
Mecca.  Well  may  we  say  in  regard  to  the  early 
champions  of  Islam,  "  There  were  giants  in  those 
days," 

After  the  death  of  Omar  the  six  persons  met  to- 
gether whom  lie  had  named  as  a  council  to  elect 
nis  successor.  They  were  Ali,  Othman,  Telha,  Ibn 
Obeid'allah  (Mahomet's  son-in-law),  Zobeir,  Ab- 
da'lrahman,  Ibn  Awf,  anflSaad  Ibn  Abu  Wakkfls. 
They  had  all  been  personally  intimate  with  Ma- 
homet, and  were  therefore  styled  THE  COMPAN- 
IONS. 

After  much  discussion  and  repeated  meetings 
the  Calijjhat  was  offered  to  Ali,  on  condition  that 
he  would  promise  to  govern  according  to  the  Ko- 
ran and  tlie  traditions  of  Mahomet,  and  the  reg- 
ulations established  by  the  two  seniors  or  elders, 
meaning  the  two  preceding  Caliphs,  Abu  Beker 
and  Omar. 

Ali  replied  that  he  would  govern  according  to 
the  Koran  and  the  authentic  traditions  ;  but 
would,  in  all  other  respects,  act  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  without  reference  to  the  example 
of  the  seniors.  This  reply  not  being  satisfactory 
to  the  council,  they  made  the  same  proposal  to 
Othman  Ibn  Afffln,  who  assented  to  all  the  condi- 
tions, and  was  immediately  elected,  and  installed 
three  days  after  the  death  ot  his  predecessor.     He 


was  seventy  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  elee» 
tion.  He  was  tall  and  swarthy,  and  his  long  gray 
beard  was  tinged  with  henna.  He  was  strict  in 
his  religious  duties ;  tasting,  meditating,  and 
studying  the  Koran  ;  not  so  simple  in  iiis  habits 
as  his  predecessors,  but  prone  to  expense  and  lav- 
ish of  his  riches.  His  bountiful  spirit,  however, 
was  evinced  at  times  in  a  way  that  gained  him 
much  jiopularity.  In  a  lime  of  famine  he  had 
supplied  the  poor  of  Medina  with  corn.  He  had 
purchased  at  great  cost  the  ground  about  the 
mosque  of  Medina,  to  give  room  for  houses  for 
the  prophet's  wives.  He  had  contributed  six 
hundred  and  fifty  camels  and  fifty  hor-ses  tor  the 
cainpaign  against  Tabuc. 

He  derived  much  respect  among  zealous  Mos- 
lems for  having  inarried  two  of  the  prophet's 
daughters,  and  for  having  been  in  both  of  the 
Hegiras  or  flights,  the  first  into  Abyssinia,  the 
second,  the  memorable  flight  to  Medina.  Ma- 
homet used  to  say  of  him,  "  Each  ihing  has  its 
mate,  and  each  man  his  associate  :  my  associate 
in  paradise  is  Othman." 

Scarcely  was  the  new  Caliph  inatalled  in  office 
when  the  retaliatory  punishment  prescribed  by 
the  law  was  invoked  upon  Obeid'allah,  the  son  of 
Omar,  for  the  deaths  so  rashly  inflicted  on  those 
whom  he  had  suspected  of  instigating  his  father's 
assassination.  Othman  was  perplexed  between 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  odium  of  following 
the  murder  of  the  father  by  the  execution  of  the 
son.  He  was  kindly  relieved  from  his  perplexity 
by  the  suggestion,  that  as  the  act  of  Obeid'allah 
took  place  in  the  interregnum  between  the  Cal- 
iphats  ot  Omar  and  Othman,  it  did  not  come  un- 
der the  cognizance  of  either.  Othman  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  quibble  ;  Obeid'allah  es- 
caped unpunished,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  once 
magnificent  Hormuz<ln  and  his  fellow-victims  re- 
mained unavenged. 


■      CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  PERSIAN  CONQUEST- 
AND   DEATH   OF   VEZUEGIRD. 


-FLIGHT 


The  proud  empire  of  the  Khosrus  had  received 
its  death-blow  (luring  the  vigorous  Caliphat  of 
Omar  ;  what  signs  of  life  it  yet  gave  were  but  its 
dying  struggles.  The  Moslems,  led  by  able  gen- 
erals, pursued  their  conquests  in  different  direc- 
tions. Some,  turning  to  the  west,  urged  their 
triumphant  way  through  ancient  Assyria  ;  cross- 
ed the  Tigris  by  the  bridge  of  Mosul,  passing  the 
rums  ot  mighty  Nineveh  as  unheedingly  as  they 
had  passed  those  of  liabylon  ;  completed  the  sub- 
jugation of  Mesopotamia,  and  planted  their  stand- 
ards beside  those  of  their  brethren  who  had 
achieved  the  conouest  of  Syria. 

Others  directed  their  course  into  the  southern 
and  eastern  provinces,  following  the  retreating 
steps  ot  Yezdegird.  A  fiat  issued  by  the  late  Ca- 
liph Omar  had  sealed  the  doom  of  that  unhappy 
monarch.  "  Pursue  the  fugitive  king  wherever 
he  may  go,  until  you  have  driven  him  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  !" 

Yezdegird,  after  abandoning  Rei,  had  led  a 
wandering  life,  shifting  from  city  to  city  and 
province  to  province,  still  flying  at  the  approach 
of  danger.  At  one  time  we  hear  of  him  in  the 
splendid  city  oi  Ispahan  ;  next  among  the  moun* 
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tains of  Farsistan,  the  original  Persis,  the  cradle 
of  the  conquerors  of  Asia  ;  and  it  is  another  of 
•he  les«ons  furnished  by  history,  to  see  the  last  of 
the  Khosrus  a  lujjitive  among  those  mountains 
whence,  in  foregone  times,  Cyrus  had  led  his 
hardy  but  frugal  tnd  rugged  bands  to  win,  by 
force  of  arms,  that  vast  empire  which  was  now 
falling  to  ruin  through  its  effeminate  degen- 
eracy. 

For  a  time  the  unhappy  monarch  halted  in 
Isiakar,  the  pride  of  Persia,  where  the  tottering 
remains  ot  I'ersepolis,  and  its  hall  of  a  thousand 
columns,  speak  of  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Per- 
sian kings.  Here  Yezdcgird  had  been  fostered 
and  concealed  during  his  youthful  days,  and  here 
he  came  near  being  taken  among  the  relics  of 
Persian  magnificence. 

From  Farsistan  he  was  driven  to  Kerman,  the 
ancient  Carmania  ;  thence  into  Khorassan,  in  the 
northern  part  of  which  vast  province  he  took 
breath  at  the  city  of  Merv,  or  Merou,  on  the  re- 
mole  boundary  of  Hactriana.  In  all  his  wander- 
ings he  was  encumbered  by  the  shattered  pageant 
of  an  oriental  court,  a  worthless  throng  which 
had  Hed  with  him  from  Madayn,  and  which  he 
had  no  means  of  supporting.  At  Merv  lu'  had 
four  thousand  persons  in  his  train,  all  minions  of 
the  palace,  useless  hangers-on,  porters,  grooms, 
and  slaves,  together  with  his  wives  and  concu- 
bines, and  their  female  attendants. 

In  this  remote  halting-place  he  devoted  himself 
to  building  a  fire-temple  ;  in  the  mean  time  he 
wrote  letters  to  such  of  the  cities  and  provinces 
as  were  yet  uiiconquered,  exhorting  his  governors 
and  generals  to  defend,  piece  by  piece,  the  frag- 
ments ot  empire  which  he  had  deserted. 

The  city  of  Isjjahan,  one  of  the  brightest  jewels 
of  his  crown,  was  well  garrisoned  by  wrecks  ot 
the  army  of  Neh.lvend,  and  might  have  made 
brave  resistance  ;  but  its  governor,  Kadeskan, 
staked  the  fortunes  of  the  place  upon  a  single 
comi)at  with  the  Moslem  commander  who  had  in- 
vested it,  ;ind  capitulated  at  the  first  shock  of 
lances  ;  probai)ly  through  some  traitorous  ar- 
rangement. 

Ispahan  has  never  recovered  from  that  blow. 
Mo  lern  travellers  speak  of  its  deserted  streets,  its 
abandoned  palaces,  its  silent  bazaars.  "  I  have 
ridden  lor  miles  among  its  ruins,"  says  one, 
"  without  meeting  any  living  creature,  excepting 
perhaps  a  jackal  peeping  over  a  wall,  or  a  fox 
running  into  his  hole.  Now  and  then  an  inhab- 
ited house  was  to  be  seen,  the  owner  of  which 
might  be  assimilated  to  Job's  forlorn  man  dwell- 
ing in  flesolate  cities,  and  in  houses  which  no 
man  inhabiteth  ;  which  are  ready  to  become 
heaps." 

Istakar  made  a  nobler  defence.  The  national 
pride  ot  the  Persians  was  too  much  connected 
with  this  city,  once  their  boast,  to  let  it  tall  with- 
out a  struggle.  There  was  another  gathering  of 
troops  from  various  parts  ;  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand  are  said  to  have  united  under  the 
standard  ot  Shah-reg,  the  patriotic  governor.  It 
was  all  in  vain.  The  Persians  were  again  de- 
eated  in  a  bloody  battle  ;  Shah-reg  was  slain, 
and  Istakar,  the  ancient  Persepolis,  once  almost 
the  mistress  of  the  Eastern  world,  was  compelled 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Arabian  Caliph. 

The  course  of  Moslem  conquest  now  turned  into 
the  vast  province  ot  Khorassan  ;  subdued  one  part 
ot  it  after  another,  and  approached  the  remote  re- 
gion where  Yezdegird  had  taken  refuge.  Driven 
to  the  boundaries  ot  his  dominions,  the  fugitive 
monarch  crossed  the  Oxus  (the  ancient  Gdion) 


and  the  sandy  deserts  beyond,  and  threw  himself 
among  the  shepherd  hordes  ot  Srythia.  Mis 
wanderings  are  said  to  ha\e  extended  to  tin-  bor- 
ders ot  I'shin,  or  China,  from  the  emperor  of 
which  he  sougfit  assistance. 

Dbscurity  hangs  over  this  part  of  his  story  :  it 
is  afiirmed  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  aid 
Irom  the  great  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  and  re-cross- 
ing the  (Jihon  was  joined  by  the  troops  ot  lialkh 
or  Hactria,  which  province  was  still  unsubdued 
and  loyal.  With  tnese  he  endeavored  to  make 
a  stand  against  his  unrelenting  pursuers,  A 
slight  reverse,  or  some  secret  trc.'ichery,  put 
an  end  to  the  adhesion  ot  his  barbarian  ally. 
The  Tartar  chief  returned  with  his  troops  to 
Turkestan. 

Yezdegird's  own  nobles,  tired  ot  following  his 
desperate  fortunes,  now  conspired  to  betray  him 
and  his  treasures  into  the  hands  ot  the  Moslems 
as  a  ])rice  for  their  own  safety.  He  was  at  that 
time  at  Merv,  or  Merou,  on  the  Oxus,  called 
Merou  al  Roud,  or"  Merou  of  the  River,"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Merou  in  Khorassan.  IJiscover- 
ing  the  intended  treachery  of  his  nobles,  and  of  the 
governor  of  the  place,  he  caused  his  slaves  to  let 
niir.  down  with  cords  from  a  window  of  his  pal- 
ace and  fled,  alone  and  on  toot,  under  cover  of  the 
night.  At  the  break  of  day  he  fomul  himself  near 
a  mill,  on  the  banks  ot  the  river,  only  eight  miles 
from  the  city,  and  offered  the  miller  his  ring  and 
bracelets,  enriched  with  gems,  it  he  would  ferry 
him  across  the  stream.  The  boor,  who  knew 
nothing  of  jewels,  demanded  four  silver  oboli,  or 
drachms,  the  amount  ot  a  day'-S  earnings,  as  a 
compensation  for  leaving  his  work.  While  they 
were  debating  a  party  ot  horsemen  who  were  in 
pursuit  of  the  king,  came  up  and  clove  him  with 
their  scimetars.  Another  account  states  that, 
exhausted  and  fatigued  with  the  weight  ot  his  em- 
broidered garments,  he  sought  rest  and  conceal- 
ment in  the  mill,  and  that  the  miller  spread  a 
mat.  on  which  he  laid  down  and  slept.  His  rich 
attire,  however,  his  belt  of  gold  studded  with 
jewels,  his  rings  and  bracelets,  excited  the  av- 
arice of  the  miller,  who  slew  him  with  an  axe 
while  he  slept,  and,  having  stripped  the  body, 
threw  it  into  the  water.  In  the  morning  several 
horsemen  in  search  of  him  arrived  at  the  mill, 
where  discovering,  by  his  clothes  and  jewels,  that 
he  had  been  murdered,  they  put  the  miller  to 
death. 

This  miserable  catastrophe  to  a  miserable  ca- 
reer is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  23d  August, 
in  the  year  651  of  the  Christian  era.  Yezdegird 
was  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  ot  his  age,  having 
reigned  nine  years  previous  to  the  tiattle  ot  Ne- 
hilvend,  and  since  that  event  having  been  ten 
years  a  fugitive.  History  lays  no  crimes  to  his 
charge,  yet  his  hard  fortunes  and  untimely  end 
have  failed  to  awaken  the  usual  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. He  had  been  schooled  in  adversity  from 
his  early  youth,  yet  he  failed  to  profit  by  it.  Car- 
rying about  with  him  the  wretched  relics  of  an 
effeminate  court,  he  sought  only  his  personal 
safety,  and  wanted  the  courage  and  magnanimity 
to  throw  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and 
battle  tor  his  crown  and  country  like  a  great  sov- 
ereign and  a  patriot  prince. 

Empires,  however,  like  all  other  things,  have 
their  allotted  time,  and  die,  if  not  by  violence,  at 
length  of  imbecility  and  old  age.  That  ot  Persia 
had  long  since  lost  its  stamina,  and  the  energy  of 
a  Cyrus  would  have  been  unable  to  inluse  new 
life  into  its  gigantic  but  palsied  limbs.  At  the 
death  ot  Yezdegird  it  fell  under  the  undisputed 
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sway  of  tlic  Caliphs,  and  became  little  better  than 
a  subject  pruvince.* 


CHAPTKR  XXXV. 

AMRU  niSPl.AC  I  I)  FROM  TMF,  GOVERNMENT  OF 
KCiVPr-  RKVOl.r  OK  THE  INHAIIHAN  IS— ALEX- 
ANDRIA RKTAKK.N  IIV  THE  IMI'ERIAI.IS  I.S  -AM- 
Ri:  REINS  lAIEK  IN  C'OMMANI>— RETAKES  ALEX- 
ANDRIA, ANDTRANgUII.LlZES  ECiYIM— IS  AOAIN 
DISI'I.ACKD  —  AIIDAI.I.AM  lUN  SAAU  INVADES 
THE  N(JRTH  OF  AFRICA. 

"  In  till'  i'r)iu|Ufsts  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Fjjypt," 
says  a  rnDdcrn  wrilcr,  "  the  Iresh  and  viiforoiis 
enlhusiasm  ot  tht-  personal  companions  aiuV  pros- 
elytes (it  Mahomet  was  exercised  and  expended, 
and  the  j;enerati(in  of  warriors  whose  simple  fa- 
naticism had  been  inllamed  by  the  preaching;  of 
tile  pseiido  jiropiiet,  was  in  a  (jreat  measure  con- 
sumed in  the  sanguinary  and  perpetual  toils  of 
ten  arduous  campaijfns." 

We  shall  now  see  the  effect  of  those  concpiesls 
on  the  national  character  and  habits  ;  the  avidity 
of  place  and  power  and  wealth  supersedmjj  re- 
lijfious  jnthusiasm  ;  and  the  enervatin^j  luxury 
and  soil  voluptuousness  of  Syria  and  Persia  sap- 
ping the  rude  but  masculine  simplicity  of  the 
/Arabian  desert.  Above  all,  the  single-miiuled- 
ness  of  Mahomet  and  his  two  immediate  success- 
ors is  at  .Ml  end.  Other  objects  beside  the  mere 
advancement  of  Islamism  distract  the  attention  of 
its  leadiiijf  professors  ;  and  the  strugfjle  lor 
worldly  wealth  and  worldly  sway,  lor  the  ad- 
vancement of  private  ends,  and  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  ]iarticular  tribes  and  families,  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  eni|)ire,  and  beset  the  Caliphat 
with  intrigue,  treason,  and  bloodshed. 

It  was  a  great  matter  of  reproach  against  the 
Caliph  ttdiman  that  he  was  injudicious  in  his  ap- 
pointments, and  had  an  inveterate  propensity  to 
consult  the  interests  of  his  relatives  and  Iriends 
before  that  of  the  i)ublic.  One  of  his  greatest  er- 
rors in  this  respect  was  the  removal  of  Amru  Ibn 
Al  Aass  from  the  government  of  Kgypt,  and  the 
appointment  of  his  own  foster-brother,  Abdallah 
Ibn  Saad,  in  his  place.  This  was  the  same  Ab- 
dallah who,  in  acting  as  amanuensis  to  Mahomet, 
and  writing  down  his  revelations,  had  interpo- 
lated pass.iges  ot  his  own,  sometimes  of  a  ludi- 
crous nature.  For  this  anti  for  his  apostasy  he 
had  been  pardoned  by  Mahomet  at  the  solicitation 
of  Othman,  and  had  ever  since  acted  with  appar- 
ent zeal,  his  interest  coinciding  with  his  duty. 

He  was  of  a  courageous  spirit,  and  one  of  the 
most  expert  horsemen  of  Arabia  ;  but  what  might 
have  lilted  him  to  command  a  horde  ot  the  des- 
ert was  insufficient  for  the  government  of  a  con- 
quered province.  He  was  new  and  inexperienced 
in  his  present  situation  ;  whereas  Amru  had  dis- 


•  According  to  popular  traditions  in  Persia,  Yczde- 
gird,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  took  refuge  for 
a  time  in  the  castle  of  Fahender,  near  Schiraz,  and 
buried  the  crown  jewels  and  treasures  of  Nushirwan, 
in  a  deep  pit  or  well  under  the  castle,  where  thay -still 
remain  guarded  by  a  talisman,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
found  or  drawn  forth.  Others  say  that  he  had  them 
removed  and  deposited  in  trust  with  the  Khacan,  or 
emperor  of  Chin  or  Tartary.  After  the  extinction  of 
the  royal  Persian  dynasty,  those  treasures  and  the 
crown  remained  in  Chin. — Sir  IVilliam  Ouselcy's 
Travels  in  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 


tinguished  himself  ns  .1  legislator  as  well  ns  n 
conqueror,  and  had  alre.idy  won  the  affections  oi 
the  Kgyptians  by  his  attention  to  their  interests, 
and  his  respect  tor  their  customs  and  habitudes. 
His  dismission  was,  therefore,  resented  by  the 
people,  and  a  disposition  was  manifested  to  revolt 
ag.imst  the  new  governor. 

The  emperor  Constantine,  who  had  succeeded  to 
his  lather  llcraclius,  hastened  to  take  advantage 
of  these  circumst.inces.  A  fleet  and  army  were 
sent  against  Alexandria  under  a  prefect  named 
Manuel.  The  dreeks  in  the  city  secretly  co- 
operated with  him,  and  the  metropolis  was, 
partly  by  force  of  arms,  partly  f)y  treachery,  re- 
captureif  by  the  imperialists  without  much  blood- 
shed. 

t)thman,  made  painfully  sensible  of  the  error 
he  had  committeil,  hastened  to  revoke  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  foster-brother,  and  reinstated 
Amru  in  the  command  in  Kgyi)t.  That  able  gen- 
eral  went  instantly  against  Alexandria  with  an 
army,  in  which  were  many  Copts,  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the  Greeks.  Among  these  was  the 
traitor  Makawkas,  who,  from  his  knowledge  of  tne 
country  and  his  influence  among  its  inhabitants, 
was  aole  to  procure  abundant  supplies  for  the 
army. 

The  Oreek  garrison  defended  the  city  liravely 
and  obstinately.  Amru,  enraged  at  having  thus 
again  to  lay  siege  to  a  place  which  he  had  twice 
already  taken,  swore,  by  Allah,  that  if  he  should 
master  it  a  third  time,  he  would  render  it  as  easy 
of  access  as  a  brothel.  He  kept  his  word,  for 
when  he  took  the  city  he  threw  down  the  walls 
and  demolished  all  the  fortifications.  He  was 
merciful,  liowe\er,  to  the  inhabitants,  and  check- 
ed  the  fury  ol  the  Saracens,  who  were  slaughtering 
all  they  met.  A  mos(iue  was  afterward  erected 
on  the  spot  at  which  he  stayed  the  carnage,  called 
the  Mosque  of  Mercy.  iNlanuel,  the  (Ireek  gen- 
eral, lound  it  expedient  to  embark  with  all  .'.peed 
with  such  of  his  troops  as  he  could  save,  and 
m.ike  sail  for  Constantinople. 

Scarce,  however,  had  Amru  t|uelled  every  in- 
surrection and  secured  the  Moslem  domination  in 
F.gypt,  when  he  was  Again  tlisplaced  from  the 
goxernment,  and  Abdallah  Ibn  Saad  appointed  a 
second  time  in  his  stead. 

Abdallah  hail  been  deeply  mortified  by  the  loss 
of  Alexandria,  which  had  been  ascribed  to  Ids  in- 
capacity ;  he  was  emulous  too  ot  tlie  renown  of 
Amru,  and  felt  the  necessity  ol  vindicating  his 
claims  to  command  by  some  brilliant  achieve- 
ment. The  north  of  Africa  presented  a  new  field 
for  Moslem  enterprise.  We  allude  to  that  vast 
tract  extending  west  from  the  desert  of  Libya  or 
Harca,  to  Cape  Non,  embracing  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  ot  sea-coast  ;  comprehending 
the  ancient  divisions  of  Mamarica,  Cyrenaica, 
Carthage,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania  ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  modern  geographical  designaiidns,  iJarca, 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco. 

A  tew  words  respecting  the  historical  vicissi- 
tudes of  this  once  powerful  region  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate. The  original  inhabitants  are  sup- 
posed to  have  come  at  a  remote  time  .rom  Asia  ; 
or  rather,  it  is  said  that  an  influx  ot  Arabs  drove 
the  original  inhabitants  from  the  sea-coast  to  th?. 
mountains,  and  the  borders  of  the  interior  desert, 
and  continued  their  nomade  and  pastoral  life 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Abo- 1 
nine  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
Phoenicians  of  Tyre  founded  colonies  along  the 
coast  ;  of  these  Carthage  was  the  greatest.  By 
degrees  it  exte 
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■hores  nnd  the  opposite  coast  of  Spn in.  aiwl  rose 
in  prosperity  iiml  power  untii  it  l)fc.iriu'  a  rival 
repul)lic  lo  Konie.  On  the  wars  helween  Kome 
and  Carthajre  it  is  needless  to  dilate.  Ihey  end- 
ed in  the  downlall  ot  the  Carthaginian  repiihiic 
and  tlic  domination  ut  Rome  over  Nurtliern  At- 
rica. 

This  domination  coiitiiuied  for  about  lour  cen- 
turies, until  the  Konian  prelect  Uonitacius  invited 
over  the  Vandals  Irom  Spain  to  assist  him  in  a 
teud  with  a  political  rival.  The  invitation  proved 
fatal  to  Konian  ascendency.  The  Vandals,  aided 
by  the  Moors  and  llerhers,  jind  by  numerous 
Christian  sectarians  recently  ex|)elled  Ironi  the 
Catholic  Church,  aspired  to^ain  possession  of  the 
country,  ;ind  succeeded,  tlenseric,  the  Vandal 
jjeneral,  c;;pturedand  pillaged  Carthage,  and  h.iv- 
jn^f  suhjuKaled  Northern  Africa,  built  a  navy,  in- 
vaded Italy,  anil  sacked  Kome,  The  domination 
of  the  Vandals  by  sea  and  land  lasted  above  half 
a  century.  In  5.y  and  534  Africa  was  rcj^aiiied 
by  Helisarius,  for  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
Vandals  were  driven  out  of  the  land.  Alter  the 
departure  of  Helisarius  tlie  Moors  relielled  and 
made  repeated  attem])ts  to  get  the  dominion,  liut 
were  ;is  often  deteated  with  great  loss,  and  the 
Roman  sway  was  once  more  established. 

All  these  wars  ami  changes  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  African  jirovinces.  The  X'andals 
had  long  disappeared  ;  many  of  the  Moorish  fam- 
ilies had  been  extirpated  ;  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
had  tied  to  Sicily  and  Constantinople,  and  a 
stranger  might  wander  whole  days  over  regions 
once  covered  with  towns  and  cities,  and  teeming 
with  |)opulation,  without  meet.iig  a  human  being. 

For  near  ;i  century  the  country  remained  sunk 
in  apathy  and  inaction,  until  now  it  was  to  be 
roused  from  its  torpor  by  the  all-pervading  armies 
of  Islam. 

Soon  after  the  reappointment  of  Abdallah  to 
the  government  of  Kgypt,  he  set  out  upon  the 
conc|uest  ot  this  country,  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  Arabs.  After  crossing  the  western 
boundary  of  I'-gypt  he  had  to  traverse  the  desert 
of  Libya,  but  his  army  was  provided  with  camels 
accustomed  to  the  sandy  wastes  of  Ar.ibia,  and, 
after  a  toilsome  march,  he  encamped  before  the 
walls  of  'i'ripoli,  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  ;ind  powerful  cities  ot  the  Harbary  coast. 
Thf  |)lace  w;is  well  fortified,  and  made  good  re- 
sistance. A  body  of  (Ireek  troops  which  were 
sent  to  reinforce  it  were  surprised  by  the  be- 
siegers on  the  sea-coast,  and  dispersed  with 
great  slaughter. 

The  Roman  |)re(ect  Gregorius  having  assem- 
bled an  army  of  one  hunmed  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  were  the 
hastily  levied  and  unuisciiilined  tribes  of  I>ar- 
bary,  advanced  to  defend  his  jirovince.  He  was 
accompanied  by  an  Amazonian  daughter  of  won- 
derful beauty,  who  had  l)een  taught  to  manage 
the  horse,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  wield  the  scime- 
tar,  and  who  was  always  at  her  father's  side  in 
battle. 

Hearing  of  the  approach  ol  this  army,  Abdai- 
Jah  suspended  the  siege  and  aii.Mnced  1.0  meet  it. 
A  brief  parley  Kiok  place  between  the  hostile 
commanders.  Aixlallah  projiosed  the  usual  al- 
ternatives, profession  ot  islamism  or  payment  of 
tribute,  lioth  were  indignantly  rejected.  The 
armies  engaged  liefore  the  walls  of  Tripoli.  Ali- 
dallah,  whose  fame  was  staked  on  this  enterprise, 
stimulated  his  troops  by  word  and  example,  anil 
charged  the  enemy  repeatedly  at  the  head  of  his 
squadrons.     Wherever  he  pressed  the  fortune  of 


the  ilay  would   incline  in  favor  of  the  Moslems  ; 

l)Ut  on  ttie  other  hand  ( ir<'j{<pi  lus  fought  with  dos- 
perale  bravery,  as  the  Lite  of  the  pruMnce  ilepeiid- 
ed  on  this  conllitt  ;  .iiid  w  liere\er  lieappe.ired  his 
daughter  sv.is  at  his  side,  da//ling  all  e)t's  by  the 
splendor  ot  her  armor  and  the  lieroi:<m  ot  l.er 
achievements.  'I'he  contest  was  long,  arduous, 
and  uiicert.'iin.  It  was  not  one  drawn  l)jttle,  but 
a  succession  of  conllicts,  extending  throiigli  sev- 
eral days,  beginning  at  e.irly  dawn,  but  ieasin){ 
toward  noon,  when  the  intolerable  heat  ot  the  sun 
obliged  both  armies  to  desist  and  seek  the  shade 
of  their  tents. 

The  prelect  dregoriiis  was  ex.ispenited  at  be- 
ing in  a  m.inner  held  .it  bay  by  ;in  inferior  lorce, 
wliich  he  had  exjjected  to  crush  by  the  superiority 
of  numtiers.  Seeing  that  Abd.illah  was  the  lite 
and  soul  of  his  army,  he  j)roclaimeil  a  reward  ol 
one  hundred  thousaiul  pieces  ot  gold  and  the  hand 
of  his  ilaughter  to  the  warrior  wlio  should  bring 
him  his  head. 

'I'he  excitement  c.iused  among  the  (lieii.in  youth 
by  this  tempting  nri/e  made  llie  oriiceis  ol  Abi'al- 
lah  trend)le  tor  his  safety.  I'hey  repiesLnled  'o 
him  the  'Miportanci  ol  Ids  lit-  'i-  the  arni)  .md  ihe 
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Zobeir,  a  nob'-  Ar;ib  of  ihe  tribe  of  Kereish, 
arrived  at  the  (irkl  .<t  b.i'.'.le  v  i(h  a  smaM  reinfo!  ce- 
ment, in  the  bcil  oi  one  if  t:.e  eng;igc;iuiU;i  He 
found  the  ti.op.  Tght'c;,'  I  j  a '.iii.idv.ju.igi.,  .nd 
looked  roll'.''  i;i  vain  fn,'  the  gener.il 
that  he  w:.8  ir.  M*  leiU.  lu- 7i.Meii<;d 
reproi.'.hed  him  wi;h  his  ii  aclivil) .  Abdi-.'iali 
blushed,  h'U  ';\pl;uncd  ife  /"farior.  ot  *:.h.  reouiii  • 
ing  passive.  "  Retort  r  1  i.!c  int'dul  <(  mivare!'  r 
his  perndious  brd.e,"  i.-ict!  /'.obei"  ;  p.-ii-liuiu 
that  his  dai;;>hter  as  a  canti'x,  a, id  oni;  hundred 
thousand  pi<  ',1  .■'.  of  go'd,  sliall  be  the  leward  )f 
the  Moslem  who  hriogj,  hi .  'i.:ad."  The  advico 
was  adopted,  as  v.'ell  ,?;  'he  following  strritaijeri 
suggested  by  /oli'-ir.  '.>ii  tlic  next  miirning  .Ab- 
dallah sent  Toiih  o'^ly  scf'icient  (orce  lo  ktep  up 
a  defensive  fij^ht  ;  but  v.'aen  the  sen  '  ;id  reached 
its  noontide  l-.eij'u.  ".nd  the  p:'.iUing  troops  ret  n-d 
as  usual  to  tiieir  tciU-,  Aliiiiiilah  aiul  ,''a beir  sil- 
lied forth  at  the  he..il  of  the  ri'.-ier>\*,  .inu  char^^ed 
furiously  among  the  faiiitln-j  i/iceks.  Zo'onr 
singled  out  the  prefect,  and  sli.w  har  ,-.fte  •  a  well- 
contested  fight.  His  daughtc"  pre.ss.-il  forva'd 
to  aveng-;  his  de.'it'.i,  but  was  sun- '.ini!e('.  aad 
made  i<risoner.  The  dteiian  ami)  w-iS  com- 
pletely routed,  and  fled  lo  ibe  o|)uient  town  ot 
Safetul  I  Mi  ich  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
Moslen.s. 

The  batilc  was  ovci,  Gregorius  had  fallen,  but 
no  'rie  c;'me  forward  to  claim  the  reward  set 
iipo';  his  I.ead.  Hib  captive  daughter,  however. 
Oil  beholdi'ig-  Zobeir,  broke  forth  into  tears  and 
c.-^daniati  jns,  and  thus  revealed  the  modest  vic- 
tor. Zobeir  refused  to  accept  the  maiden  or  t.ie 
gold.  He  fought,  he  said,  for  the  faith,  not  for 
earthly  olijects,  and  looked  for  his  reward  in  para- 
dise. In  honor  of  his  achievements  he  was  sent 
with  tidings  of  this  victory  to  the  Caliph  ;  but 
when  he  announced  it,  in  the  great  mosque  at 
Medina,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  people,  he 
made  no  mention  of  his  own  services.  His 
modesty  enhanced  his  merits  in  the  eyes  of  'he 
public,  and  his  name  was  placed  by  the  Moslems 
beside  those  ol  Khaled  and  Amru. 

Adballah  found  his  forces  loo  much  redu.ed 
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and  enfeebled  by  battle  and  disease  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  possession  of  the  country  he  had 
subdued,  and  after  a  campaign  ol  fifteen  months 
he  led  l.iaclc  his  victorious,  but  diminished  army 
into  Egypt,  encumbered  with  captives  and  laden 
with  booty. 

He  aftersvard,  by  the  Caliph's  command;  as- 
sembled an  army  in  theThebaid  or  Upper  Egypt, 
and  thence  made  numerous  successful  excursions 
into  Nul)ia,  the  Christian  king  ot  which  was  re- 
duced to  mal<e  a  humiliating  treaty,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  send  annually  to  the  Moslem 
commander  in  Egyi)t  a  great  number  of  Nubian 
or  Ethiopian  slaves  by  way  of  tribute. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

MOAWYAH,  EMIR  OF  SYRIA — HIS  NAVAL  VICTO- 
RIES— OTHMAN  LOSES  THE  PROPHET'S  RING— 
SUPPRESSKS  ERRONEOUS  COPIES  OF  THE  KORAN 
— CONSPIRACIES    AGAINST    HIM— HIS    DEATH. 

Among  the  distinguished  Moslems  who  held 
command  of  the  distant  provinces  during  tli'j 
Caliphat  of  Othman,  was  Moawyah  Ibn  Abu  So- 
fian.  As  his  name  denotes,  he  was  the  son  ol  Abu 
Sofian,  the  early  foe  and  subsequent  proselyte  ol 
Mahomet.  On  his  father's  death  he  had  become 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  head  of  the 
family  of  Omeya  or  Ommiah.  The  late  Caliph 
Omar,  about  lour  years  before  his  death,  had  ap- 
pointed him  emir,  or  governor  of  Syria,  and  he 
was  continued  in  that  office  by  Othman.  He  was 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  enter- 
prising, courageous,  of  quick  sagacity,  extended 
views,  and  lotty  aims.  Having  the  maritime 
coast  and  ancient  ports  of  .Syria  under  his  com- 
mand, he  aspired  to  extend  the  triumphs  of  the 
Moslem  arms  by  sea  as  well  as  land.  He  had  re- 
peatedly endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  Omar  to  make  a  naval  expedition, 
that  Caliph  being  always  apprehensive  of  the  too 
wide  and  rapid  extension  of  the  enterprises  of  his 
generals.  Under  Othman  he  was  more  success- 
ful, and  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  ot  the  Hegira 
was  permitted  to  fit  out  a  f^eet,  with  which  he 
launched  forth  on  the  Sea  of  Tarshish,  or  the 
Phornician  Sea,  by  both  which  names  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  designated  in 
ancient  times. 

His  first  enterprise  was  against  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  was  still  held  in  allegiance  to  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  The  Christian  garri- 
son was  weak,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
soon  submitted  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Caliph. 

His  next  enterprise  was  against  the  island  of 
Aradus,  where  he  landed  his  troops  and  besieged 
the  city  or  fortress,  battering  it  with  military  en- 
gines. The  inhabitant's  made  vigorous  resist- 
ance, repelled  him  from  the  island,  and  it  was 
only  after  he  had  come  a  second  time,  with  su- 
perior force,  that  he  was  able  to  subdue  it.  He 
then  expjlled  the  natives,  demolished  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  set  fire  to  the  city. 

His  most  brilliant  achievement,  however,  was  a 
battle  with  a  large  fleet,  in  which  the  emperor 
was  cruising  in  the  Phoenician  Sea.  It  was  called 
in  Arab  history  The  Battle  of  Masts,  from  the  for- 
est of  masts  in  the  imperial  fleet.  The  Christians 
went  into  action  singing  psalms  and  elevating  the 
cross,  the  Moslems  repeating  texts  of  the  Koran, 
shouting  Allah  Achbar,  and  waving  the  standard 


of  Islam.-  The  battle  was  severe;  the  imperial 
fleet  dispersed,  and  the  emperor  escaped  by  dint 
of  sails  and  oars. 

Moawyah  now  swept  the  seas  victoriously, 
made  landings  on  Crete  and  Malta,  captured  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  demolished  its  famous  colossal 
statue  of  brass,  and,  having  broken  it  to  pieces, 
transported  the  fragments  to  Alexandria,  where 
they  were  sold  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edissa, 
ancl  were  sufficient  to  load  nine  hundred  camels. 
He  had  another  fight  with  a  Christian  fleet  in  the 
bay  of  Feneke,  by  Castel  Rosso,  in  which  both 
parties  claimed  the  victory.  He  even  carried  bis 
expeditions  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
to  the  very  port  of  Constantinople. 

These  naval  achievements,  a  new  feature  in 
Arab  warfare,  rendered  Moawyah  exceedingly 
popular  in  Syria,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
power  and  importance  to  which  he  suhscciuently 
attained. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  the  triumphs  of  an 
ignorant  people,  who  had  heretofore  dwelt  ob- 
scurely in  the  midst  of  their  deserts,  were  over- 
running all  the  historical  and  poetical  regions  of 
antiquity.  They  had  invaded  and  subdued  the 
once  mighty  empires  on  land,  they  had  now 
launched  forth  from  the  old  scriptural  ports  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  swe])t  the  Sea  of  Tarshish,  and 
were  capturing  the  isles  rendered  famous  by  clas- 
sic fable. 

In  the  midst  of  these  foreign  successes  an  inci- 
dent, considered  full  of  sinister  import,  happened 
to  Othman.  He  accidentally  dropped  in  a  brook 
a  silver  ring,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  Mahomet 
the  apostle  of  God."  It  had  originally  belonged 
to  Mahomet,  and  since  his  death  had  been  worn 
by  Abu  Beker,  Omar,  and  Othman,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  command,  as  rings  had  been  considered 
throughout  the  East  from  the  earliest  times  The 
brook  was  searched  w  ith  the  most  anxious  care, 
but  the  ring  was  not  to  be  found.  This  was  an 
ominous  loss  in  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious  Mos- 
lems. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that,  scandalized  by 
the  various  versions  of  the  Koran,  and  the  dis- 
putes that  prevailed  concerning  their  varying 
texts,  he  decreed,  in  a  council  of  the  chief  Mos- 
lems, that  all  copies  of  the  Koran  which  did  not 
agree  with  the  genuine  one  in  the  hands  of  Hafza, 
the  widow  of  Alahomet,  should  be  burnt.  Seven 
copies  of  Hafza's  Koran  were  accordingly  made  ; 
six  were  sent  to  Mecca,  Yemen,  Syria,  Bahrein, 
Bassora,  and  Cufa,  and  one  was  retained  in  Me- 
dina. All  copies  varying  from  these  were  to  be 
given  to  the  flames.  This  measure  caused  Oth- 
man to  be  called  the  Gatherer  of  the  Koran.  It, 
at  any  rnte,  prevented  any  further  vitiation  of  the 
sacred  Scripture  of  Islam,  which  has  remained 
unchanged  from  that  time  to  the  present.  Be- 
sides this  pious  act,  Othman  caused  a  wall  to  be 
built  round  the  sacred  house  of  the  Caaba,  and 
enlarged  and  beautified  the  mosque  of  the  prophet 
in  Medina. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  disaffection  and  In- 
trigue were  springing  up  round  the  venerable  Ca- 
liph in  Medina.  He  was  brave,  open-handed, 
and  munificent,  but  he  wanted  shrewdness  and 
discretion  ;  was  prone  to  favoritism  ;  very  cred- 
ulous, and  easily  deceived. 

Murmurs  rose  against  him  on  a'.l  sides,  and 
daily  increased  in  virulence.  His  conduct,  both 
public  and  private,  was  reviewed,  and  circum- 
stances, which  had  been  passed  by  as  trivial, 
were  magnified  into  serious  offences.  He  was 
charged  with  impious  presumption  in  having  taken 
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his  stand,  on  being  first  made  Caiiph,  on  the  up- 
peimost  step  of  the  pulpit,  where  Mahomet  him- 
sell  used  to  stand,  whereas  Abu  Beker  had  stood 
one  step  lower,  and  Omar  two.  A  graver  accu- 
sation, and  one  too  well  merited,  was  that  he  had 
displaced  men  of  worth,  eminent  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  given  their  places  to  his  own  relatives 
and  favorites.  This  was  especialJy  instanced  in 
dismissing  Amru  Ibn  al  Aass  from  the  govern- 
ment ot  ligypt,  and  appointing  in  his  stead  his 
own  brother  Abdallah  Ibn  Saad,  who  had  once 
been  proicribed  by  Mahomet.  Another  accusa- 
tion was,  that  he  had  lavished  the  public  money 
upon  parasites,  giving  one  hundred  thousand 
dinars  to  one,  four  hundred  thousand  to  an- 
other, and  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  four 
thousand  upon  his  secretary  of  state,  Merw.ln 
Ibn  Hakem,  who  had,  it  was  said,  an  undue  as- 
cendency over  him,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  subtle 
and  active  spirit  of  his  government.  The  last 
sum,  it  was  alleged,  was  taken  out  of  a  portion 
of  the  spoils  ot  Africa,  which  had  been  set  apart 
for  the  family  ot  the  prophet. 

The  ire  of  the  old  Caliph  was  kindled  at  hav- 
ing his  lavish  liberality  thus  charged  upon  him  as 
a  crime.  He  mounted  the  pulpit  and  declared 
that  the  money  in  the  treasury  belonged  to  Ciod, 
the  distribution  to  the  Caliph  at  his  own  discre- 
tion as  successor  of  the  prophet  ;  and  he  ])rayed 
God  to  contound  whoever  should  gainsay  what 
he  had  set  forth. 

Upon  this  Ammar  Ibn  Yaser,  one  of  the  primi- 
tive Moslems,  of  whom  Mahomet  himself  had 
said  that  he  was  tilled  with  faith  from  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  rose  and  dis- 
puted the  words  of  Othman,  whereupon  some  of 
the  C;ili|)h's  kindred  of  the  house  ot  Ommiah  tell 
upon  the  venerable  Ammar  and  beat  him  until 
he  fainted. 

The  outrage  offered  to  the  person  of  one  of 
the  earliest  disciples  and  especial  favorites 
of  the  prophet  was  promulgated  far  and  wide, 
and  contributed  to  the  general  discontent, 
which  now  assumed  the  aspect  ot  rebellion. 
The  ringleader  ot  the  disaffected  was  Ibn 
Caba,  formerly  a  Jew.  This  son  of  mischief 
made  a  factious  tour  from  Yemen  to  Hidschat, 
thence  to  Bassora,  to  Cufa,  to  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
decrying  the  Caliph  and  the  emirs  he  had  ap- 
pointed ;  declaring  that  the  Cali|)hat  had  been 
usurped  by  Othman  from  Ali,  to  whom  it  rightly 
belonged,  as  the  nearest  relative  of  the  prophet, 
and  suggesting  by  word  of  mouth  and  secret  cor- 
respondence, that  the  malcontents  should  assem- 
ble simultaneously  in  various  parts  under  pretext 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  plot  of  the  renegade  Jew  succeeded.  In 
the  fulness  of  time  deputations  arrived  from  all 
parts.  One  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  from  Bassora  ;  another  of  two  hundred 
under  Malec  Alashtar  from  Cufa  ;  a  third  of  six 
hundred  from  Egypt  headed  by  Mahomet,  the  son 
of  Abu  Beker,  and  brother  of  Ayesha,  together 
with  numbers  of  a  sect  of  zealots  called  Karegites, 
vho  took  the  lead.  These  deputies  encamped 
ike  an  army  within  a  league  of  Medina  and  sum- 
.moned  the  Caliph  by  message  either  tj  redress 
their  grievances  or  to  abdicate. 

Othman  in  consternation  applied  to  Ali  to  go 
forth  and  pacify  the  multitude.  He  consented  on 
condition  that  Othman  would  previously  make 
atonement  for  his  errors  from  the  pulpit.  Har- 
assed and  dismayed,  the  aged  Caliph  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  with  a  voice  broken  by  sobs  and  tears, 
exclaimed,  "  My  God,  I  beg  pardon  ot  thee,  and 


turn  to  thee  with  penitence  and  sorrow."  The 
whole  assemblage  were  moved  and  softened,  and 
wept  with  the  Caliph. 

MerwAn,  the  intriguing  and  well-paid  secretary 
of  Othman,  and  the  soul  of  his  government,  had 
been  absent  during  these  occurrences,  and  on  re- 
turning reproached  the  Caliph  with  what  he  term- 
ed an  act  of  weakness.  Having  his  permission, 
he  addressed  the  populace  in  a  strain  that  soon 
roused  them  to  tenfold  ire.  Ali,  hereupon,  high- 
ly indignant,  renounced  any  further  interference 
in  the  matter. 

Naile,  the  wife  of  Othman,  who  had  heard  the 
words  of  MerwAn,  and  beheld  the  fury  of  the  peo- 
ple, warned  her  husband  of  the  storm  gathering 
over  his  head,  and  prevailed  upon  him  again  to 
solicit  the  mediation  of  Ali.  The  latter  suffered 
himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  went  forth  among 
the  insurgents.  Partly  by  good  words  and  lib- 
eral donations  from  the  treasury,  partly  by  a  writ- 
ten promise  from  the  Cali|)h  to  redress  all  their 
grievances,  the  insurgents  were  quieted,  all  but 
the  deputies  from  Egypt  who  came  to  complain 
against  the  Caliph's  foster-brother,  Abdallah  Ibn 
Saad,  who  they  said  had  oppressed  them  with 
exiictions,  and  lavished  their  blood  in  campaigns 
in  Barbary,  merely  for  his  own  fame  and  profit, 
without  retaining  a  foothold  in  the  country.  To 
pacify  these  complainants,  Othman  displaced  Ab- 
dallah from  the  government,  and  left  them  to 
name  his  successor.  They  unanimously  named 
Mahomet,  the  brother  of  Ayesha,  who  had  in 
fact  been  used  by  that  intriguing  woman  as  a 
firebrand  to  kindle  this  insurrection  ;  her  object 
being  to  get  Telha  appointed  to  the  Caliphat. 

The  insurgent  camp  now  broke  up.  Mahomet 
with  his  followers  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his 
post,  and  the  aged  Caliph  flattered  himself  he 
would  once  more  be  left  in  peace. 

Three  days  had  Mahomet  and  his  train  been 
on  their  journey,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
black  slave  on  a  dromedary.  They  demanded 
who  he  was,  and  whither  he  was  travelling  so 
rapidly.  He  gave  himself  out  as  a  slave  of  the 
secretary  MerwSn,  bearing  a  message  from  the 
Caliph  to  his  emir  in  Egypt.  "  I  am  the  emir," 
said  Mahomet.  "  My  errand,"  said  the  slave, 
"  is  to  the  emir  Abdallah  Ibn  Saad."  He  was 
asked  if  he  had  a  letter,  and  on  his  prevaricating 
was  searched.  A  letter  was  found  concealed  in 
a  water-flask.  It  was  from  the  Caliph,  briefly 
ordering  the  emir,  on  the  arrival  of  Mahomet  Ibn 
Abu  Beker,  to  make  way  with  him  secretly,  de- 
stroy his  diploma,  and  imprison,  until  further  or- 
ders, those  who  had  brought  complaints  to  Me- 
dina. 

Mahomet  Ibn  Abu  Beker  returned  furious  to 
Medina,  and  showed  the  perfidious  letter  to  Ali, 
Zobeir,  and  Telha,  who  repaired  with  him  to  Oth- 
man. The  latter  denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
letter.  It  must  then,  they  said,  be  a  forgery  of 
MerwSn's,  and  requested  that  he  might  be  sum- 
moned. Othman  would  not  credit  such  treason 
on  the  part  of  his  secretary,  and  insisted  it  must 
have  been  a  treacherous  device  of  one  of  his  ene- 
mies. Medina  was  now  in  a  ferment.  There 
was  a  gathering  of  the  people.  All  were  incensed 
at  such  an  atrocious  breach  of  faith,  and  insisted 
that  if  the  letter  originated  with  O'hman,  he 
should  resign  the  Caliphat ;  if  with  MerwAn,  that 
he  should  receive  the  merited  punishment.  Their 
demands  had  no  effect  upon  the  Caliph. 

Mahomet  Ibn  Abu  Beker  now  sent  off  swift 
messengers  to  recall  the  recent  insurgents  from 
the  provinces,  who  were  returning  home,  and  to 
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call  in  aid  from  the  neighboring  tribes.  The 
dwelling  of  Othman  was  beleaguered  ;  the  alter- 
native was  left  him  to  deliver  up  MerwAn  or  to 
abdicate.  He  refused  both.  His  life  was  now 
threatened.  He  barricadoed  himself  in  his  dwell- 
ing. The  supi)ly  ot  water  was  cut  off.  If  he 
made  his  appearance  on  the  terraced  roof  he  was 
assailed  with  stones.  Ali,  Zobeir,  and  Telha  en- 
deavored to  appease  the  multitude,  but  they  were 
deaf  to  their  entreaties.  Saad  Ibn  al  Aass  ad- 
vised the  Caliph,  as  the  holy  month  was  at  hand, 
to  sally  forth  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  as  the 
piety  of  the  undertaking  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  pilgrim  garb  would  protect  him.  Oth- 
man rejected  the  advice.  "  If  they  seek  my 
life,"  said  he,  "  they  will  not  respect  the  pilgrim 
garb." 

Ali,  Zobeir,  and  Telha,  seeing  the  danger  im- 
minent, sent  their  three  sons,  Hassan,  Abclallah, 
and  Mahomet,  to  protect  the  house.  They  sta- 
tioned themselves  i)y  the  door,  and  for  some  time 
kept  tile  rebels  at  bay  ;  but  the  rage  of  the  latter 
knew  no  bounds.  They  stormed  the  house  ; 
Hassan  was  wounded  in  its  defence.  The  rebels 
rushed  in  ;  among  the  foremost  was  Mahomet, 
the  brother  of  Ayesha,  and  Ammer  Ibn  Yaser, 
whom  Othman  had  ordered  to  be  beaten.  They 
found  the  venerable  Caliph  seated  on  a  cushion, 
his  beard  flowing  on  his  breast  ;  the  Koran  open 
on  his  lap,  and  his  wife  Naile  beside  him. 

One  of  the  rebels  struck  him  on  the  head, 
another  stabbed  him  repeatedly  with  a  sword, 
and  Mahomet  Ibn  Abu  lieker  thrust  a  javelin  into 
his  body  after  lie  was  dead.  His  wife  was 
wounded  in  endeavoring  to  protect  him,  and  her 
lite  was  only  saved  through  the  fidelity  of  a  slave. 
His  house  was  plundered,  as  were  some  of  the 
neighboring  houses,  and  two  chambers  ot  the 
treasury. 

As  soon  as  the  invidious  Ayesha  heard  that  the 
murder  was  accomplished,  she  went  forth  in  hyp- 
ocritical guise  loudly  bewailing  the  death  of  a 
man  to  whom  she  had  secretly  been  hostile,  and 
joining  with  the  Ommiah  family  in  calling  for 
blood  revenge. 

The  noble  and  virtuous  Ali,  with  greater  sin- 
cerity, was  incensed  at  his  sons  for  not  sacrificing 
their  lives  in  defence  of  the  Calijjh,  and  reproach- 
ed the  sons  of  Telha  and  Zobeir  with  being  luke- 
warm. "  Why  are  you  so  angry,  lather  of  Has- 
san .'"  said  Telha  :  "  had  Othman  given  up  Mer- 
wfln  this  evil  would  not  have  happened." 

In  fact,  it  has  been  generally  affirmed  that  the 
letter  really  was  written  by  MerwAn,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Caliph,  and  was  intended  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Mahomet,  and  produce  the  ef- 
fect which  resulted  from  it.  Merwfln,  it  is  alleged, 
having  the  charge  of  the  correspondence  ol  the 
Caliphat,  had  repeatedly  abused  the  confidence  of 
the  weak  and  superannuated  Othman  in  like  man- 
ner, but  not  with  such  a  nefarious  aim.  Of  late 
he  had  secretly  joined  the  cabal  against  the  Ca- 
liph. 

The  body  ot  Othman  lay  exposed  for  three  day.j, 
ind  was  then  buried  in  the  clothes  in  which  he 
was  slain,  unwasheil  and  without  any  funeral  cer- 
emony. He  was  eighty-two  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  had  reigned  nearly  twelve  years. 
The  event  happened  in  the  thirty-fifih  year  of  the 
Hegira,  in  the  year  655  of  the  Christian  era. 
Notwithstanding  liis  profusion  and  the  sums  lav- 
ished upon  his  favorites,  immense  treasures 
were  found  in  his  dwelling,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  he  had  set  apart  ior  charitable 
purposes. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  CALIPHAT-  INAUGURA* 
TION  OF  AM,  FOURTH  CALIPH— HE  UNDER. 
TAKES  MEASURES  OF  REFORM— THEIR  CONSE- 
QUENCES—CONSPIRACY OF  AYESHA — SHE  GETS 
POSSESSION  OF  BASSORA. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  faith  of  Islam 
had  begun  to  lose  its  influence  in  binding  together 
the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  uniting  their  feel- 
ings and  interests  in  one  common  cause.  The 
factions  which  sprang  up  at  the  very  death  01 
Mahomet  had  increased  with  the  election  of  every 
successor,  and  candidates  for  the  succession  mul- 
tiplied as  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  Moslem 
arms  elevated  victorious  generals  to  popularity 
and  renown.  On  the  assassination  of  Othman, 
four  candidates  were  presented  for  the  Caliphat ; 
and  the  fortuitous  assemblage  of  deputies  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  Moslem  empire  threatened 
to  make  the  election  difficult  and  tumu'tuous. 

The  most  prominent  candidate  w-.a  Ali,  who 
had  the  strongest  natural  claim,  being  cousin  and 
son-in-law  ol  Mahomet,  and  his  children  by  Fa- 
tima  being  the  only  posterity  of  the  prophet.  He 
was  of  the  noblest  branch  of  the  noble  race  of 
Koreish.  He  possessed  the  three  (pialities  most 
prized  by  Arabs — courage,  eloquence,  and  mu- 
nificence. His  intrepid  spirit  had  gained  him 
from  the  prophet  the  appellation  of  The  Lion  of 
God  ;  specimens  of  his  eloquence  remain  in  some 
verses  and  sayings  preserved  among  the  Arabs  ; 
and  his  munificence  was  manifested  in  sharing 
among  others,  every  Friday,  what  remained  in 
the  treasury.  Of  his  mngnanimity  we  have  given 
repeated  instances  ;  his  noble  scorn  ol  everything 
false  and  mean,  and  the  absence  in  his  conduct 
of  everything  like  selfish  intrigue. 

His  right  to  the  Caliphat  was  supported  by  the 
people  of  Cufa,  the  Egyptians,  and  a  great  part 
of  tne  Arabs  who  were  desirous  of  a  line  of  Ca- 
liphs of  the  blood  of  Mahomet.  He  was  opposed, 
however,  as  formerly,  by  the  implacable  Ayesha, 
who,  though  well  stricken  in  years,  retained  an 
unforgiving  recollection  of  his  having  once  ques- 
tioned hercha.<tity. 

A  second  candidate  was  Zobeir,  the  same  war- 
rior who  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  in  the 
campaign  of  liarbary,  by  his  modesty  in  omitting 
to  mention  his  achievements,  and  in  declining  to 
accept  their  reward.  His  pretensions  to  the  Cali- 
phat were  urged  by  the  people  of  Hassora. 

A  third  candidate  was  Telha,  who  liad  been 
one  of  the  six  electors  of  Othman,  and  who  had 
now  the  powerful  support  of  Ayesha. 

A  fourth  candidate  was  Moawyah,  the  military 
governor  of  Syria,  and  popular  from  his  recent 
victories  by  sea  and  land.  He  had,  moreover, 
immense  wealth  to  back  his  claims,  and  was  head 
of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Koreish  ;  but  he  was  dis 
tant  from  the  scene  of  election,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence his  partisans  could  only  promote  confusion 
and  delay. 

It  was  a  day  of  tumult  and  trouble  in  Meilina. 
The  body  of  Othman  was  still  unburied.  His 
wife  Naile,  at  the  instigation  ot  Ayesha,  sent  oft 
his  bloody  vest  to  be  carried  through  the  distant 
provinces,  a  ghastly  appeal  to  the  passions  ot  the 
mhabitants. 

The  people,  apprehending  discord  and  dis- 
union, clamored  lor  the  instant  nomination  of  a 
Caliph.  The  deputations,  which  had  come  from 
various  parts  with  complaints  against  Othman, 
became  impatient.     There  were  men  from  IJaby- 
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Ionia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  other  p.irts  of  Per- 
sia ;  from  Syria  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  from  the 
three  divisions  of  Arabia  ;  these  assembled  tu- 
multuously,  and  threatened  the  safety  of  the 
three  candidates,  Ali,  Telha,  and  Zobeir,  unless 
an  election  were  made  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 

In  this  dilemma,  some  of  the  principal  Mo-- 
lems  repaired  to  Ali,  and  entreated  him  to  ac- 
cept the  office.  He  consented  with  reluctance, 
but  would  do  nothing  clandestinely,  and  refused 
to  take  their  hands,  the  Moslem  mode  at  that 
time  of  attesting  fealty,  unless  it  were  in  public 
assembly  at  the  mosque  ;  lest  he  should  give 
cause  of  cavil  or  dispute  to  his  rivals.  He  re- 
fused, also,  to  make  any  promises  or  conditions. 
"  if  I  am  elected  Caliph,"  said  he,  "I  will  ad- 
minister the  government  with  independence,  and 
deal  with  you  all  according  to  my  ideas  of  just- 
ice. If  you  elect  another,  1  will  yield  obedience 
to  him,  and  be  ready  to  serve  him  as  his  vizier." 
They  assented  to  everything  he  said,  and  again 
entreated  liini  to  accept,  for  the  good  of  the  people 
and  ol  the  faith. 

On  the  following  morning  there  was  a  great 
assemblage  of  the  people  at  the  mosciue,  and  Ali 
presented  himself  at  the  portal.  He  appeared  in 
simple  Arab  style,  clad  in  a  thin  cotton  garb 
girded  round  his  loins,  a  coarse  turban,  and  using 
a  bow  as  a  walking-staff.  He  took  off  his  slip- 
pers in  reverence  of  the  place,  and  entered  the 
mosque,  bearing  them  in  his  left  hand. 

Finding  that  Telha  and  Zobeir  were  not  ores- 
ent,  he  caused  them  to  be  sent  for.  They  came, 
and  knowing  the  stale  of  the  public  mind,  and 
that  all  immediate  opposition  would  be  useless, 
offered  their  hands  in  token  of  allegiance.  Ali 
paused,  and  asked  them  if  their  hearts  went  with 
iheir  hands.  "  Speak  Irankl;',"  said  he  ;  "  if  you 
disapprove  of  my  election,  and  will  accept  the 
office,  I  will  give  my  hand  to  either  of  you." 
They  declared  their  perfect  satislaction,  and 
gave  their  hands.  Teiha's  right  arm  had  been 
maimed  in  the  battle  of  Ohod,  and  he  stretched 
it  foith  with  difficulty.  The  circumstance  struck 
the  Arabs  as  an  evil  omen.  "  It  is  likely  to  be  a 
lame  business  that  is  begun  with  a  lame  hand," 
muttered  a  bystander.  Subsequent  events  seem- 
ed to  justify  the  foreboding. 

Moawyah,  the  remaining  candidate,  being  ab- 
sent at  his  government  in»Syria,  the  whole  family 
of  Ommiah,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  withdrew 
from  the  ceremony.  This  likewise  boded  future 
troubles. 

After  the  inauguration,  Telha  and  Zobeir,  with 
a  view,  it  is  said,  to  excite  disturbance,  applied 
to  Ali  to  in\estigate  and  avenge  the  death  of  Oth- 
man. Ali,  who  knew  that  such  a  measure  would 
call  up  a  host  of  enemies,  evaded  the  insidious 
proposition.  It  was  not  the  moment,  he  said,  for 
such  an  investigation.  The  event  had  its  origin 
in  old  enmities  and  discontents  instigated  by  the 
devil,  and  when  the  devil  once  gained  a  foothold, 
he  never  relinquished  it  willingly.  The  very 
measure  they  recommended  was  one  of  the  dev- 
I's  suggesting,  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  dis- 
turbances. "  However,"  added  he,  "  if  you  will 
point  out  the  assassins  of  Othman,  1  will  not  fail 
to  punish  them  according  to  their  guilt." 

While  Ali  thus  avoided  the  dangerous  litig.i- 
tion,  he  endeavored  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of 
the  Koreishites,  and  to  strengthen  himself  against 
apprehended  difficulties  with  the  family  of  Om- 
miah. Telha  and  Zobeir,  being  disconcerted  in 
their  designs,  now  applied  for  important  com- 
"aaiids— Telha  for  the  government  of  Cufa,  and 


Zobeir  for  that  of  Bassora  ;  but  Ali  again  de- 
clined complying  with  their  wishes  ;  observing  that 
he  needed  such  able  counsellors  at  hand  in  his  pres- 
ent emergencies.  They  afterward  separately  ob- 
tained permission  from  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  and  set  off  on  that  devout  errand  with 
piety  on  their  lips,  but  crafty  policy  in  their 
breasts  ;  Ayesha  had  already  repaired  to  the  holy 
city,  bent  upon  opposition  to  the  government  of 
the  man  she  hated. 

Ali  was  now  Caliph,  but  did  not  feel  himself 
securely  fixed  in  his  authority.  Many  abuses  had 
grown  up  during  the  dosage  of  his  predecessor, 
wh'ch  called  for  redress,  and  most  of  the  govern- 
ment; of  provinces  were  in  the  hands  of  persons 
in  wi  ose  affection  and  fidelity  he  felt  no  con  n- 
de.-:':r.  He  determined  upon  a  general  reform  ; 
and  as  a  first  step,  to  remove  from  office  all  tne 
governors  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  super- 
annuated Othman.  This  measure  was  strong  ly 
opposed  by  some  of  his  counsellors.  They  repie- 
sented  to  him  that  he  was  not  yet  sufficiently  es- 
tablished to  venture  u])on  such  changes  ;  ami 
that  he  would  make  powerful  enemies  of  men 
who,  if  left  in  office,  would  probably  hasten  to  de- 
clare allegiance  to  him,  now  that  he  was  Caliph. 

Ali  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  "  Sedition,"  he 
said,  "  like  fire,  is  easily  e.xtinguished  at  thft  com- 
mencement ;  but  the  longer  it  burns  the  more 
fiercely  it  blazes." 

He  was  advised,  at  least,  to  leave  his  formida- 
ble rival  Moawyah,  for  the  present,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria,  as  he  was  possessed  of  great  wealth 
and  influence,  and  a  powerful  army,  and  might 
rouse  that  whole  province  to  rebellion  ;  and  in 
such  case  might  be  joined  by  Telha  and  Zobeir, 
who  were  both  disappointed  and  disaffected  men. 
He  had  recently  shown  his  infiuence  over  the 
feelings  of  the  people  under  his  command  ;  when 
the  bloody  vest  of  Othman  arrived  in  the  prov- 
ince, he  had  displayed  it  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
mosque  in  Damascus.  The  mosque  resounded 
with  lamentations  mingled  with  clamors  for  the 
revenge  of  blood  ;  for  Othnian  had  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Syria  by  his  munificence. 
Some  of  the  noblest  inhabitants  of  Damascus 
swore  to  remain  separate  from  their  wives,  and 
not  to  lay  their  heads  on  a  pillow  until  blood  for 
blood  had  atoned  for  the  death  of  Othman.  Fi- 
nally the  vest  had  been  hoisted  as  a  standard,  and 
had  fired  the  Syrian  army  with  a  desire  for  ven- 
geance. 

All's  counsellor  represented  all  these  things  to 
him.  "Suffer  Moawyah,  therefore,"  added  he, 
"  to  remain  in  command  until  he  has  acknowl- 
edged your  government,  and  then  he  may  he  dis- 
placed without  turmoil.  Nay,  1  wll  pledge  my- 
self to  bring  him  bound  hand  and  foot  into  vour 
presence." 

Ali  spurned  at  this  counsel,  and  swore  he 
would  practise  no  such  treachery,  but  would  deal 
with  Moawyah  with  the  sworil  alone.  He  com- 
menced immediately  his  plan  ol  reform,  with  the 
nomination  of  new  governors  devoted  to  his  ser- 
vice. Abdallah  Ibn  Abbas  was  ai>pointetl  to 
Arabia  Felix,  Ammar  Ibn  Sahel  to  Cufa,  Othman 
Ibn  Hanil  to  Bassora,  Sahel  Ibn  Hanif  to  Syria, 
and  Saad  Ibn  Kais  to  Egypt.  These  generals 
lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  their  respective  go\'- 
ernments,  but  the  result  soon  convinced  Ali  that 
he  had  been  precipitate. 

Jaali,  the  governor  of  Arabia  Felix,  readily  re- 
signed his  post  to  Abdallah  Ibn  Abbas,  and  re- 
tired to  Mecca  ;  but  he  took  with  him  the  public 
treasure,   and   delivered    it  into    the    hands    of 
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Avesha,  and  her  confederates  Telha  and  Zobeir, 
who  were  already  plotting  rebellion. 

Othman  Ibn  Hanif,  on  arriving  at  Bassora  to 
take  the  command,  iound  the  people  discontented 
and  rebellious,  and  having  no  force  to  subjugate 
them,  esteemed  himself  fortunate  in  escaping 
from  their  hands  and  returning  to  the  Caliph. 

When  Ammar  Ibn  Sahel  reached  the  contines 
of  Cufa,  he  learnt  that  the  people  were  unanimous 
,  in  favor  ol  Abu  Mus.i  Alashari,  their  present  gov- 
ernor, and  determined  to  support  hmi  by  fraud 
or  force.  Ammar  had  no  disposition  to  contend 
with  them,  the  Cufians  being  reputed  the  most 
treacherous  and  perfidious  people  of  the  East  ;  so 
he  turned  the  head  of  his  horse,  and  journeyed 
back  mortified  and  disconcerted  to  Ali. 

Saad  Ibn  Kaiswas  received  in  Egypt  with  mur- 
murs by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  indignant  at 
the  assassination  of  Othman,  and  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  government  of  Ali  until  justice  was 
done  upon  the  perpetrators  of  that  murder.  Saad 
prudently,  therefore,  retraced  his  steps  10  Me- 
dina. 

Sahel  Ibn  Ilanif  had  no  better  success  in  Syria. 
He  was  met  at  Tabuc  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  who 
demanded  his  name  and  business.  "  For  my 
name,"  said  he,  "  I  am  Sahel,  the  son  of  Hanif ; 
and  for  my  business,  I  am  governor  of  this  jjrov- 
ince,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Ali,  Commander 
of  the  Faithful."  They  assured  hini  in  reply, 
that  Syria  had  already  an  able  governor  in  Moa- 
wyah,  .son  of  Abu  Sotian,  and  that  to  their  certain 
knowledge  tiiere  was  not  room  in  the  province 
for  the  sole  of  his  foot  ;  so  saymg,  they  unsheath- 
ed their  sciir.etars. 

The  new  governor,  who  was  not  provided  with 
a  hotly  ot  troops  sufficient  to  enforce  his  authority, 
returned  also  to  the  Caliph  with  this  intelligence. 
Thus  of  the  five  governors  so  promptly  sent  torth 
by  Ali  in  pursuance  of  his  great  plan  of  reform, 
Abdallah  Ihn  Abbas  was  the  only  one  permitteil 
to  asbume  his  post. 

When  Ali  received  tidings  of  the  disaffection  of 
Syria,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Moawyah,  claiming 
his  allegiance,  and  transmitted  it  by  an  especial 
messenger.  The  latter  was  detained  many  days 
by  the  Syrian  commander,  and  then  sent  back, 
accompanied  by  another  messenger,  bearing  a 
sealed  letter  supei  -^cribed,  "  From  Moawyah  to 
Ali."  The  two  couriers  arrived  at  Medina  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  the  hour  of  concourse,  and 
passed  ihrougii  the  multitude  bearing  tiie  letter 
aloft  on  a  staff,  so  that  all  could  see  the  super- 
scription. The  people  thronged  afterthe  messen- 
gers into  the  ])resence  of  Ali.  On  opening  the 
letter  it  was  found  to  be  a  perfect  blank,  in  token 
of  contempt  and  defiance. 

Ali  soon  learned  that  this  was  no  empty  brava- 
do. He  was  apprised  by  his  own  courier  that  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  actually  on  foot 
in  Syria,  and  that  the  bloody  garment  of  Othman, 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  was  erected  in  the 
mosque  at  I3amascus.  U|)on  this  he  solemnly 
called  Allah  and  the  prophet  to  \(itness  th.at  he 
was  not  guilty  of  that  murder  ;  but  made  active 
preparations  to  put  down  the  rebellion  by  force 
of  arms,  sending  missives  into  all  the  provinces 
demanding  tlie  assistance  of  the  faithful. 

The  Moslems  were  now  divided  into  two  par- 
ties :  those  who  adhered  to  Ali,  among  wiiom 
were  the  people  of  Medina  generally  ;  anu  the 
Motazeli,  or  Separatists,  who  were  in  the  opposi- 
tion. The  latter  were  headed  by  the  able  and 
vindicti\e  Ayesha,  who  had  her  headquarters  at 
Mecca,  and   with  the  aid  of  Telha  and  Zobeir, 


was  busy  organizing  an  hisurrection.  She  had 
induced  the  powerful  family  of  Ommiah  to  join 
her  cause,  and  had  sent  couriers  to  all  the  gov. 
ernors  of  provinces  whom  Ali  had  superseded, 
inviting  them  to  unite  in  the  rebellion.  The 
treasure  brought  to  her  by  Jaali,  the  displaced 
governor  of  Arabia  Felix,  furnished  her  with 
the  means  of  war,  and  the  bloody  garment  of 
Othman  proved  a  powerful  auxiliary. 

A  council  ot  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy  was 
held  at  Mecca.  Some  inclined  to  join  the  insur- 
gents in  Syria,  but  it  was  objected  that  Moawyah 
was  sufficiently  powerful  in  that  country  without 
their  aid.  The  intrepid  Ayesha  was  for  proceed- 
ing immediately  to  Medina  and  attacking  Ali  in 
his  capital,  but  it  was  represented  that  the  people 
of  Medina  were  unanimous  in  his  favor,  and  too 
powerful  to  be  assailed  with  success.  It  w«s 
finally  determined  to  march  for  Bassora,  Telha 
assuring  them  that  he  had  a  strong  party  in  that 
city,  and  pledging  himself  for  its  surrender. 

A  proclamation  was  accordingly  made  by  sound 
of  trumpet  through  the  streets  of  Mecca  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  ?  st  High  God.  Ayesha, 
Mother  of  the  Faithful,  accompanied  by  the  chiefs 
Telha  and  Zobeir,  is  going  in  person  to  Bassora. 
All  those  of  the  faithful  who  burn  with  a  desire 
to  defend  the  faith  and  avenge  the  death  of  the 
Caliph  Othman,  have  only  to  presint  themselves 
and  they  shall  be  furnished  with  all  necessaries 
for  the  journey." 

Ayesha  sallied  forth  from  one  of  the  gates  of 
Mecca,  borne  in  a  litter  placed  on  '  ■;  back  of  a 
strong  camel  named  Alascar.  Telha  und  Zobeir 
attended  her  on  each  side,  followed  by  six  hun- 
dred persons  of  some  note,  all  mounted  on  camels, 
and  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  about  six  thou- 
sand on  foot. 

After  marching  some  distance,  the  motley  host 
stopped  to  refresh  themselves  on  the  bank  of  a 
rivulet  near  a  village.  Their  arrival  aroused  the 
dogs  of  the  village,  who  surrounded  Ayesha  and 
barked  at  her  most  clamorously.  Like  all  Arabs, 
she  was  superstitious,  and  considered  this  an  evil 
omen.  Her  apprehensions  were  increased  on 
learning  ihat  the  name  of  the  village  was  Jowab. 
"  My  trust  is  in  God,"  exclaimed  she,  solemnly. 
"To  him  do  I  turn  in  time  of  trouble"— a  text 
from  the  Koran,  used  by  Moslems  in  time  of  ex- 
treme danger.  In  fact,  she  called  to  mind  souie 
proverb  of  the  prophet  about  the  dog:«  of  Jowab, 
and  a  prediction  that  one  of  his  wives  would  be 
barked  at  by  them  when  in  a  situation  of  immi- 
nent peril.  "  I  will  go  no  further,"  cried  Ayesha  ; 
"  I  will  halt  here  for  the  night."  So  saying,  she 
struck  her  camel  on  the  leg  to  make  him  kneel 
that  she  might  alight. 

Telha  and  Zobeir,  dreading  any  delay,  brought 
some  peasants  whom  they  h.id  suborned  to  as- 
sign a  different  name  to  the  village,  and  thus 
quieted  her  superstitious  fears.  About  the  same 
time  some  horsemen,  likewise  instructed  by 
them,  rode  up  with  a  false  report  that  Ali  was  not 
far  distant  with  a  body  of  troops.  Ayesha  hesi- 
tated no  longer,  but  mounting  nimbly  on  her 
camel,  pressed  to  the  head  of  her  little  army,  and 
they  all  pushed  forward  with  increased  expedition 
toward  Bassora.  Arrived  tiefore  the  city,  they 
had  hoped,  from  the  sanguine  declarations  of 
Telha,  to  see  it  throw  open  its  gates  to  receive 
them  ;  the  gates,  however,  remained  closely  bar- 
red. Othman  Ibn  Hanef,  whom  Ali  had  sent 
without  success  to  assume  the  government  of 
Cufa,  was  now  in  command  at  Bassora,  whithei 
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he  had  been   invited   by  a  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

Ayesha  sent  a  summons  to  the  governor  to 
come  forth  and  join  the  standard  of  the  faithful, 
or  at  least  to  throw  open  his  gates  ;  but  he  was  a 
timid,  undecided  man,  and  confiding  the  defence 
of  the  city  to  his  lieutenant  Ammar,  retired  in 
great  trit)ulation  within  his  own  dwelling  in  the 
citadel,  and  went  to  prayers. 

Ammar  summoned  the  people  to  arms,  and 
called  a  meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants  in 
the  mosque.  He  soon  found  out,  to  his  great 
discourajfement,  that  the  people  were  nearly 
equally  divided  into  two  factions — one  for  Ali, 
since  he  was  regularly  elected  Caliph,  the  other 
composed  of  partisans  of  Telha.  The  parties, 
instead  of  deliberating,  fell  to  reviling,  and  ended 
by  throwing  dust  in  each  other's  faces. 

In  the  mean  time  Ayesha  and  her  host  ap- 
proached the  walls,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
went  forth  to  meet  her.  Telha  and  Zobeir  alter- 
nately addressed  the  multitude,  and  were  follow- 
ed by  Ayesha,  who  harangued  them  from  her 
camel.  Her  voice,  which  she  elevated  that  it 
might  be  heard  by  all,  became  shrill  and  sharp, 
instead  of  intelligible,  and  provoked  the  merri- 
ment of  some  of  the  crowd.  A  dispute  arose  as 
to  the  justice  of  her  appeal  ;  mutual  revilings 
again  took  place  between  the  parties  ;  they  gave 
each  other  the  lie,  and  again  threw  dust  in  each 
others'  laces.  One  of  the  men  of  Bassora  then 
turned  and  reproached  Ayesha.  "  Shame  on 
thee,  oh  Mother  of  the  Faithful  !"  said  he. 
"  The  murder  of  the  Caliph  was  a  grievous  crime, 
but  was  a  less  abomination  than  thy  forgetiulness 
of  the  modesty  of  thy  sex.  Wherefore  dost  thou 
abandon  thy  quiet  home,  and  thy  protecting  veil, 
and  ride  forth  like  a  man  barefaced  on  that  ac- 
cursed camel,  to  foment  quarrels  and  dissensions 
among  the  faithful  ?" 

Another  of  the  crowd  scoffed  at  Telha  and  Zo- 
beir. "  You  have  brought  your  mother  with 
you,"  cried  he  ;  "  why  did  you  not  also  bring  your 
wives  ?" 

Insults  were  soon  followed  by  blows,  swords 
were  drawn,  a  skirmish  ensued,  and  they  fought 
until  the  hour  of  prayer  separated  them. 

Ayesha  sat  down  before  Bassora  witli  her  armed 
host,  and  some  days  passed  in  alternate  skirmishes 
and  negotiations.  At  length  a  truce  was  agreed 
upon,  until  deputies  coulu  be  sent  to  Medina  to 
learn  the  cause  of  these  dissensions  among  the 
Moslems,  and  whether  Telha  and  Zobeir  agreed 
voluntarily  to  the  action  of  Ali,  or  did  so  on  com- 
pulsion :  it  the  former,  they  should  be  considered 
as  rebels  ;  if  the  latter,  their  |)artisans  in  Bassora 
should  be  considered  justified  in  upholding  them. 

The  insurgents,  however,  only  acquiesced  in 
this  agreement  to  get  the  governor  in  their  power, 
and  so  gain  possession  of  the  city.  They  eiiui.av- 
ored  to  draw  him  to  their  camp  by  friendly  mes- 
sages, but  he  a|)i)arently  suspected  their  inten- 
tions, and  refusecl  to  come  forth  until  the  answer 
should  be  received  from  Medina.  Upon  this 
Telha  and  Zobeir,  taking  advantage  of  a  stormy 
iiight,  gained  an  entrance  into  the  city  with  a 
cliosen  band,  and  surprised  the  governor  in  the 
mosque,  where  they  took  him  prisoner,  after  kill- 
ing forty  of  his  guard.  They  sent  to  Ayesha  to 
know  what  they  should  do  with  their  captive. 
"  Let  him  be  put  to  death,"  was  her  tierce  reply. 
Upon  this  one  of  her  women  interceded.  "  I  ad- 
jure thee,"  said  she,  "  in  the  name  of  Allah  and 
the  companions  of  the  apostle,  do  not  slay  him." 
Ayesha  was  moved  by  this  adjuration,  and  com- 


muted his  punishment  into  forty  stripes  and  im- 
prisonment. He  was  doomed,  however,  to  suffei" 
still  greater  evils  before  he  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  his  captors.  His  beard  was  ])lucked  out  hair 
by  hair,  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  punishments 
that  can  be  inflicted  on  an  Arab.  His  eyeiirows 
were  served  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  was  then 
contemptuously  set  at  liberty. 

The  city  of  Bassora  was  now  taken  possession 
of  without  further  resistance.  Ayesha  entered  it 
in  state,  supported  by  Telha  and  Zobeir,  and  fol- 
lowed by  her  troops  and  adherents.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  treated  with  kindness,  as  friends  who 
had  acted  through  error  ;  and  every  exertion  was 
made  to  secure  their  good-will,  and  to  incense 
them  against  Ali,  who  was  represented  as  a  mur- 
derer and  usurper. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

ALI   DEFEATS   THE  REBELS    UNDER   AYESHA— HIS 
TREATMENT    OF   HER. 

When  Ali  heard  of  the  revolt  nt  Mecca,  and 
the  march  against  Bassora,  he  called  a  general 
meeting  in  the  mosque,  and  endeavored  to  stir  up 
the  people  to  arm  and  follow  him  in  pursuit  of 
the  robels  ;  but,  though  lie  spoke  with  his  usual 
eloquence,  and  was  popular  in  Medina,  a  cold- 
ness and  apathy  pervaded  the  assembly.  Some 
dreaded  a  civil  war  ;  others  recollected  that  the 
leader  of  the  rebels,  against  whom  they  were 
urged  to  take  up  arms,  was  .Ayesha,  the  favorite 
wile  of  the  prophet,  the  Mother  of  the  Faithful  ; 
others  doubted  whether  Ali  might  not,  in  some 
degree,  be  implicated  in  the  death  of  Othman, 
which  had  been  so  artfully  charged  against  him. 

At  length  a  Moslem  of  distinction,  Ziyad  Ibn 
Hantelah,  rose  with  generous  warmth,  and,  step- 
ping up  to  Ali,  "  Let  whosoever  will,  hold  back," 
cried  he  ;  "  we  will  go  forward." 

At  the  same  time  two  Ansars,  or  doctors  of 
the  law,  men  of  great  .weight,  pronounced  with 
oracular  voice,  "The  Imam  Othman,  master  of 
the  two  testimonies,  did  not  die  by  the  hand  of 
the  master  of  the  two  testimonies;"*  that  is  to 
say,  "  Othman. was  not  slain  by  Ali." 

The  Arabs  are  a  mercurial  people,  and  acted 
upon  by  sudden  impulses.  The  example  of 
Ziyad,  and  the  declaration  of  the  two  .Ansars, 
caused  an  immediate  excitement.  Abu  Kotada, 
an  Ansar  of  distinction,  drew  his  sword.  "The 
apostle  of  ("lod,"  said  he,  "  upon  whom  be  peace, 
girt  me  with  this  sword.  It  has  long  been  sheath- 
ed. I  now  devote  it  to  the  destruction  of  these 
deceivers  of  the  faithful." 

A  matron  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm  exclaim- 
ed, "  Oh  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  if  it  were 
permitted  by  our  law,  I  myself  would  go  with 
thee  ;  but  here  is  my  cousin,  dearer  to  me  than 
my  own  life  ;  he  shall  follow  thee  and  partake  of 
thy  fortunes." 

Ali  profited  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
and  making  a  hasty  levy  marched  out  of  Medina 
at  the  head  of  about  nine  hundred  men,  eager  to 
overtake  the  rebels  before  they  should  reach  Bas- 
sora.     Hearing,   however,   that  Ayesha  was  al- 


•  The  two  testimonies  mean  the  two  fundamental 
beliefs  of  the  Moslem  creed  :  "  There  is  but  one  God. 
Mahomet  Is  the  apostle  of  God."  The  Culiph,  as 
Imam  or  pontiff  of  the  Mussulman  religion,  is  mastel 
of  the  two  testimonies. 
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ready in  possession  of  that  city,  he  halted  at  a 
place  called  Anabdah  until  he  should  be  joined 
by  reinforcements  ;  sending  messengers  to  Abu 
Xtusa  .\lasliair,  governor  ot  Cufa,  and  to  various 
other  commanders,  ordering  speedy  succor.  He 
was  soon  joined  by  his  eldest  son  Hassan, 
who  undertook  to  review  his  coniluct  and  lec- 
ture him  on  his  iiollcy.  "  I  told  you,"  said  he, 
"  wlien  the  Calipli  Othm;in  was  besieged,  to 
go  out  of  tliecity,  lest  you  should  be  implicated  in 
his  lu  r.h.  I  told  you  not  to  be  inaugurated 
until  deputies  from  the  Aral)ian  tribes  were  pres- 
ent. Lastly,  i  told  you  when  Ayesha  and  her 
two  conlcdcrates  took  the  field,  to  keep  at  home 
until  they  should  be  ])acitied  ;  so  that,  should  any 
mischief  result,  you  might  not  be  made  respon- 
sible. Vou  have  not  heeded  my  advice,  and  the 
consecpience  is  that  you  may  now  be  murdered 
to-morrow,  with  nobody  to  blame  but  your- 
self." 

Ali  listened  with  impatience  to  this  tili.il  coun- 
sel, or  rather  censure  ;  when  it  was  finished  he 
renlietl,  "  Had  1  lelt  the  city  when  Othman  was 
btsiegeil,  1  should  myself  have  been  surrounded. 
Had  i  waitcvi  for  my  inauguration  until  all  the 
tribes  can\e  in,  I  should  have  lost  the  votes  of  the 
people  of   Medina,  the   '  Helpers,'    who   have  the 

fnvilecje  of  disjiosing  of  the  government.  Had 
"emaiiK'd  at  home  .itter  my  enemies  had  taken 
the  tield,  like  a  wild  beast  lurking  in  its  hole,  I 
shoidd  like  a  wild  beast  have  been  digged  out  and 
destroyed.  If  1  do  not  look  after  my  own  affairs, 
who  will  look  after  them  ?  If  I  do  not  defend 
myself,  who  will  defend  me  .'  Such  are  my  rea- 
sons for  .u'ting  as  1  have  acted  ;  and  now,  my 
son,  hold  your  peace."  We  bear  of  no  further 
counsels  from  Hassan. 

Ali  had  looked  for  powerful  aid  from  Abu 
Musa  .Mashair,  governor  of  Cufa,  but  he  was  of  a 
lukewarm  -airit,  and  cherished  no  good  will  to 
the  Calipii,  from  his  having  sent  Othman  Ibn 
Hanef  to  supplant  him,  as  has  been  noticed.  He 
therefore  received  his  messengers  with  coldness, 
anrl  sent  a  reply  full  ol  evasions.  Ali  was  en- 
raged at  this  reply  ;  and  his  .anger  was  increased 
by  the  .irriv.il  about  the  same  time  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Otliman  Ibn  Hanef,  who  had  been  so  sadly 
scourgeil  and  maltreated  and  ejected  from  his 
government  at  liassor.i.  What  most  grieved  the 
heart  ot  the  ex-governor  was  the  indignity  that 
had  been  offered  to  his  person.  "  Oh  Command- 
er of  the  Faithful,"  said  he,  mournfully,  "  when 
you  sent  me  to  IJassora  1  had  a  beard,  and  now, 
alas,  I  ha\e  not  a  hair  on  my  'hin  !" 

Ali  commiserated  the  untortunate  m;in  who 
thus  deploreil  the  loss  of  his  beard  more  than  of 
hij  government,  but  comforti-d  him  with  the  as- 
sirance  th.it  his  sufferings  WDuld  be  counted  to 
him  as  merits.  He  then  spoke  of  his  own  case  ; 
the  Cailphs,  his  ])re;'lecessors,  had  reigned  with- 
out opposition  ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  those  who 
had  joined  in  electing  him  had  proved  false  to 
him.  "  Telha  and  Zobeir,"  said  he,  "  have  sub- 
mitted to  Abu  Heker,  (Jmar,  and  Othman  ;  why 
have  they  arrayed  themselves  against  me  .'  Hy 
AUali,  they  shall  tinil  that  I  am  not  one  jot  inferior 
to  my  predecessors  1" 

Ali  now  sent  more  urgent  messages  to  Abu 
Musa,  governor  ot  Cufa,  l)y  his  son  Hassan  and 
Ammar  ibn  N'aser,  his  general  of  the  horse,  a 
stern  old  soldier,  ninety  years  of  age,  the  same 
intrepid  spokesman  who,  for  his  hardihood  of 
tongue,  had  been  severely  maltreated  by  order  of 
the  Caliph  Othmnn.  They  were  reinforced  by 
Alashtar,  a  determined  officer,  who  had  been  em- 


ployed in  the  previous  mission,  and  irritated  by 

the  prevarications  ot  Abu  Musa. 

Hassan  and  Ammar  were  received  with  cere- 
monious  res|)ect  by  the  governor,  and  their  mis- 
sion was  discussed,  accoriling  to  usage,  in  the 
mostpie,  but  Alashtar  remained  with  the  guard 
that  had  escorted  them.  The  envoys  pressed 
their  errand  with  warmth,  urging  the  necessity  of 
tiieir  sending  immediate  succor  to  the  Caliph. 
Abu  Musa,  however,  who  prided  himself  more 
upon  words  than  deeds,  answered  them  by  an 
evasive  harangue  ;  signilying  his  doubts  ot  the 
policy  of  their  proceeding  ;  counselling  that  the 
troops  should  return  to  ^Ie(lina,  that  the  whole 
m.itter  in  dispute  should  l)e  investigated,  and  the 
right  to  rule  amic.ibly  adjusted.  "  It  is  a  bad 
business,"  added  he,  "  and  he  that  meddles  least 
with  it  stands  less  chance  ol  doing  wrong.  For 
what  says  the  prophet  touching  an  evil  affair  ot 
the  kind  .-'  He  who  skepeth  in  it  is  more  secure 
than  he  that  wakelh  ;  he  that  lyeth  than  he  thai 
sitteth  ;  he  that  silteth  than  he  that  standeth  ;  he 
tiiat  standeth  than  he  that  walketh  ;  and  he  that 
walketh  than  he  that  ridelh.  Sheathe,  therefore, 
your  swords,  take  the  heads  from  your  lances,  and 
the  strings  from  your  bows,  and  receive  him  th.it 
is  injured  into  your  dwellings,  until  all  matters 
are  adjusted   anci  reconciled." 

The  ancient  general,  Ammar,  replied  to  liim 
tartly,  that  he  had  misajiplied  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  which  were  meant  to  rebuke  such  ser\ants 
as  himself,  who  were  better  sitting  than  stand- 
ing, antl  sleeping  than  awake.  Abu  Musa  would 
have  answered  him  with  another  long  harangue 
in  favor  of  non-resistance,  l)ut  was  interrupted  by 
the  sudden  entrance  of  a  number  of  his  soldiers, 
bearing  evidence  of  having  been  pitcously  beaten. 
While' Abu  Musa  had  been  liolding  forth  at  tlie 
mo.sque,  Alashtar,  the  liardy  officer  w  ho  remained 
with  the  escort,  had  seized  iii)on  tlie  castle  of 
Cufa,  caused  the  garrison  to  lie  soundly  scourged, 
and  sent  them  to  the  moscpie  to  cut  snort  the  ne- 
gotiation. This  prompt  measure  ot  Alashtar 
placed  the  cold-spirited  conduct  ot  Abu  Musa  in 
so  ridiculous  a  light  that  the  feelings  ot  the  poi)u- 
lace  were  instantly  turned  against  him.  Hassan, 
the  son  ol  Ali,  seized  upon  the  moment  to  address 
the  assembly.  He  m.aintained  the  innocence  ot 
his  father  in  regard  to  the  assassination  of  Oth- 
man. "His  father,"  he  said,  "  had  either  done 
wrong,  or  had  suffered  wrong.  It  he  had  done 
wrong,  (lod  would  punish  him.  If  he  had  suffer- 
ed wrong,  (lod  would  help  him.  The  case  was 
in  the  haiul  ot  the  Most  High.  Telha  and  Zobeir, 
who  were  the  first  to  inaugurate  him,  were  the  first 
to  turn  ag.'iinst  him.  What  had  he  done,  as  Ca- 
liph, to  merit  such  opposition  ?  What  injustice 
had  he  committed  ?  Wh.it  covetous  or  seltisli 
projiensity  had  he  manifested  ?  1  am  going 
back  to  my  father,"  added  Hassan  ;  "  those  who 
are  disjiosed  to  render  him  assistance  may  fol- 
low me." 

His  eloquence  was  powerfully  effective,  and  the 
people  of  Cufa  followed  him  to  the  number  ot 
nearly  nine  thousand.  In  the  mean  time  the  army 
of  Ali  had  been  reinforced  from  other  (piarters, 
and  now  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  men,  all  ot 
whom  had  seen  service.  When  he  appeared  with 
his  force  before  Hassora,  Ayesha  and  her  confed- 
erates were  dismayed,  and  l)egan  to  treat  of  coii- 
cili.'ition.  Various  messages  passed  between  llie 
hostile  parties,  and  Telha  and  Zol)eir,  confiding  in 
the  honorable  faith  of  Ali,  had  several  interviews 
with  him. 

When   these   late  deadly    enemies  were    seen 
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walking  backward  and  forward  together,  in  sight 
of  either  army,  and  holding  long  conversations,  it 
was  confidently  expected  that  a  peace  would  be 
effected  ;  and  such  would  have  been  the  case  had 
no  malign  influence  interfered  ;  for  Aii,  with  his 
impressive  eIo(|Ucnce,  touched  the  hearts  of  his 
opponents,  wht-n  he  reproached  them  with  their 
breach  ol  faith,  and  warned  them  against  the 
judgments  of  heaven.  "  Dost  thou  not  remem- 
ber," said  he  to  Zol)eir,  "  how  Mahomet  once 
asked  thee  if  thou  didst  not  love  his  dear  son  Ali  ? 
and  when  thou  answered  yea,  dost  thou  not  re- 
member his  reply  :  '  Nevertheless  a  day  will 
come  when  thou  wilt  rise  up  against  him,  and 
draw  down  miseries  upon  him  and  upon  all  the 
faithful  ■  ?'• 

"  I  remember  it  well,"  replied  Zobeir,  "  and 
had  I  remembered  it  before,  never  would  I  have 
taken  up  arms  against  you." 

He  returned  to  his  camp  determined  not  to  fight 
against  Ali,  but  was  overruled  by  the  vindictive 
Ayesha.  livery  attempt  at  pacilication  was  de- 
feated by  th.it  turbulent  woman,  and  the  armies 
were  at  lengiii  brought  to  battle.  Ayesha  took  the 
fi'-ld  on  that  memorable  occasion,  mounted  in  a 
liti^r  on  her  great  camel  Alascar,  and  rode  up 
and  down  among  her  troops,  animating  them  by 
her  presence  and  her  voice.  The  tight  was  called, 
from  that  circumstance,  The  IJattle  of  the  Camel, 
and  also  The  l?aHle  of  Karibah,  from  the  field  on 
which  it  was  fought. 

It  was  an  obstinate  and  bloody  conflict,  for 
.Moslem  was  arrayed  against  .Moslem,  and  noth- 
ing is  so  merciless  and  unyielding  as  civil  w.ir. 
In  the  heat  of  the  tight  Merwaii  Ihn  Hakem,  who 
stood  near  Ali,  noticed  Telha  endeavoring  to 
goad  on  the  flagging  valor  of  his  troops.  "  r>e- 
Kold  the  traitor  Telha,"  cried  he,  "  but  lately 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Othman,  now  the  pretend- 
ed avenger  of  his  blood."  So  saying,  he  let  fly 
,111  arrow  and  wounded  him  in  the  leg.  Telha 
writhed  with  the  ])ain,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Ills  horse  reared  and  threw  him.  In  the  dismay 
and  anguish  of  the  moment  he  imprecated  the 
vengeance  of  All.ih  upon  iiis  own  head  lor  the 
death  of  Othman.  Seeing  his  boot  full  of  blood, 
lie  made  one  of  his  followers  take  him  up  behind 
him  on  his  horse  and  convey  him  to  IJassora. 
Finding  death  approaching,  he  called  to  one  of 
.Mi's  men  who  happened  to  be  present,  "  (iive 
me  your  hand,"  said  the  dying  penitent,  "  that  I 
may  put  mine  in  it,  and  thus  renew  my  oath  of 
(e;i.lty  to  Ali."  With  these  words  he  expired. 
His  dying  si>eech  was  reported  to  Ali,  and  touch- 
ed his  generous  heart.  "  Allah,"  said  he, 
"  would  not  call  him  to  heaven  until  he  had  blot- 
tc  I  out  his  first  breach  of  his  word  by  this  last 
v(  w  of  fidelity." 

Zobeir,  the  other  conspirator,  had  entered  into 
the  battle  with  a  heavy  heart.  His  previous  con- 
versation with  Ali  had  awakened  compunction  in 
Ills  bosom.  He  now  saw  that  old  Ammar  Ibn 
Yaser,  noted  for  probity  anil  rectitude,  was  in  the 
C.iliph's  host  ;  and  he  recollected  hearing  Ma- 
homet say  that  Ammar  Ibn  Yaser  would  always 
he  iound  on  the  side  ol  truth  and  justice.  With  a 
hoding  spirit  he  drew  out  of  the  battle  and  took 
the  road  tow.ird  Mecca.  As  he  waj  urging  his 
melancholy  way  he  came  to  a  valley  crossed  by 
tlie  brook  Sabaa,  where  Hanef  Ibn  Kais  was  en- 
camped with  a  horde  of  Arabs,  awaiting  the  issue 
ot  the  battle,  ready  to  join  tie  conqueror  and 
share  the  spoil.  Hanef  knew  h-T*  at  a  distance. 
"  Is  there  no  one,"  said  he,  "  to  v>,:r>^  me  tidings 
of  Zobeir  ?"     One  ol  his  men,  Ani.u  Ibn  Jarmuz, 


understood  the  hint,  and  spurred  to  overtake  Zo 
beir.  The  latter,  suspecting  his  intentions,  bade 
him  keep  at  a  distance.  A  short  conversation  put 
them  on  friendly  terms,  and  they  both  dismount- 
ed and  conversed  together.  The  hour  ol  prayers 
arrived.  "  Salat"  (to  |)rayers  I)  cried  Zobeir. 
"Salat,"  replied  Amru  ;  but  as  Zobeir  prostrated 
himself  in  supplication,  Amru  struck  off  his  head, 
and  hastened  with  it,  as  a  welcome  trophy,  to 
Ali.  That  generous  coniiueror  shed  ti'ars  over 
the  bleeding  head  of  one  who  was  once  his  friend. 
Then  turning  to  his  slayer,  "  Hence,  miscreant  !" 
cried  he,  "  and  carry  thy  tidings  to  15en  Safiah  in 
hell."  So  unexpected  a  malediction,  where  he 
expectetl  a  reward,  threw  Amru  into  a  transport 
of  rage  and  desperation  ;  he  uttered  a  rhapsody 
of  abuse  u\wn  Ali,  and  then,  drawing  his  sword, 
p'unged  it  into  his  own  bosom. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  reb- 
els. As  to  Ayesha,  the  im|)lacable  soul  of  the  re- 
volt, she  had  mingled  that  day  in  the  hottest  of 
the  fight.  Tabari,  the  Persian  historian,  with 
national  exaggeration,  declares  that  the  heads  of 
threescore  ami  ten  men  were  cut  off  that  held 
the  bridle  of  her  camel,  and  that  the  inclosed  litter 
in  which  she  rode  was  bristled  all  over  with  darts 
and  arrows.  At  last  her  camel  was  hamstringed, 
an<l  sank  with  her  to  the  ground,  and  she  remain- 
ed there  until  the  battle  was  concluded. 

Ayesha  might  have  looked  for  cruel  tre.itmeni 
at  the  hands  of  Ali,  having  been  his  vindictive 
and  jier.severing  enemy,  but  he  w.is  too  m.ignani- 
mous  to  triumph  over  a  fallen  foe.  It  is  said  some 
rejiroachful  words  jiassed  between  them,  but  he 
treated  her  with  respect  ;  gave  her  an  attendance 
of  forty  females,  and  sent  liis  sons  Hassan  and 
Hosein  fo  escort  her  a  dav's  journey  towaril  Me- 
dina, where  she  was  contined  to  her  own  house, 
and  forbidden  to  intermeddle  any  more  with  af- 
f^^irs  of  state.  He  then  divided  the  sjioils  among 
the  heirs  ot  his  soldiers  who  were  slain,  ami  ap- 
])()inted  Abdallah  Ibn  Abbas  governor  ot  Iiassora. 
This  done,  he  repaired  to  Cuta,  and  in  reward  of 
the  assistance  he  had  receivetl  from  its  inhabi- 
tants, made  that  city  the  seat  of  his  Caliphat. 
These  occurrences  took  place  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  the  Hegira,  the  055th  of  the  Christian  era. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

li.\TTI,ES  nETWEE>f  ALI  .\ND  MOAWVAH — THEIR 
CLAIMS  TO  THE  CALIPHAT  LEFT  TO  ARHITRA- 
TION'  ;  THE  RESULT— DECLINE  OF  THE  POWER 
OF    ALI — LOSS    OF   ECiVPT. 

The  victory  at  Karibah  had  crushed  the  con- 
spiracy of  AyeSha,  and  given  Ali  quiet  dominion 
over  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia  ;  still  his  most 
formidable  adversary  remained  unsubdued. 
Moawyah  Ibn  Abu  Sofian  held  sway  over  the 
wealthy  and  populous  province  of  Syria  ;  he  had 
immense  treasures  and  a  powerful  army  at  his 
command  ;  he  had  the  prejudices  of  the  Syrians 
in  his  favor,  who  had  been  taught  to  implicate  Ali 
in  the  murder  of  Othman,  and  refuset!  to  acknowl- 
edge him  as  Caliph.  Still  further  to  strengthen 
himself  in  defiance  of  the  sovereign  power,  he 
sought  the  alliance  of  Amru,  who  had  been  dis- 
placed from  the  government  of  KgyjH  by  Ali,  and 
was  now  a  discontented  man  in  Palestine.  Res- 
toration to  that  command  was  to  lu'  the  reward 
of  his  successtul  co-operation  with  Moawyah  in 
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deposing  Ali  ;  the  terms  were  accepted  ;  Amru 
hastened  to  Damascus  at  the  head  of  a  devoted 
force  ;  and  finding  the  public  mind  ripe  for  his 
purpose,  gave  the  hand  of  allegiance  to  Moawyah 
in  presence  of  the  assembled  army,  and  proclaim- 
ed him  Caliph,  amid  the  shouts  ol  the  multitude. 

Ali  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  prevent  the  hos- 
tility of  Moawyah,  by  all  conciliatory  means  ; 
\vhc:»  he  heard  of  this  portentous  alliance  he  took 
the  l"ielcl  and  marchecl  tor  Syria,  at  the  head  of 
ninety  i'lousand  men.  The  Arabians,  with  their 
accustonu'd  fondness  for  the  marvellous,  signal- 
ize his  entrance  into  the  confine:,  of  Syria  with  an 
omen.  Having  halted  his  army  in  a  place  where 
there  was  no  water,  he  summoned  a  Christian 
hermit,  wlio  lived  in  a  neighboring  cave,  and  de- 
mantled  to  be  shown  a  well.  The  anchorite  as- 
sured him  that  there  was  nothing  but  a  cistern, 
in  which  there  were  scarce  three  liuckets  of  rain 
water.  .Mi  maintained  that  certain  prophets  of 
the  people  of  Israel  had  abode  there  in  times  of 
old,  and  had  digged  a  well  there.  The  hermit 
replied  that  a  well  did  indeed  exist  there,  but  it 
had  been  shut  uj)  for  ages,  and  all  traces  of  it 
lost,  and  it  was  only  to  be  discovered  and  reopen- 
ed by  a  i)redestincd  hand.  He  then,  says  the 
Aral)ian  tradition,  produced  a  parchment  scroll 
written  by  Simeon  Iilmi  Safa  (Simon  Cephas),  one 
of  the  greatest  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  predicting 
the  coming  of  ^lahomet,  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
and  that  this  well  would  be  discovered  and  re- 
opened by  his  lawful  heir  and  successor. 

Ali  listened  with  l)ec()ming  reverence  to  this  pre- 
diction ;  then  turning  to  his  attendants  and  point- 
ing to  a  spot,  "  I)ig  tliere,"  said  he.  They  dig- 
ged, a'ld  after  a  time  came  to  an  immense  stone, 
which  having  removed  with  difficulty,  the  mirac- 
ulous well  stood  revealed,  affording  a  seasonable 
supply  to  the  army,  and  an  unquestionable  proof  of 
the  legitimate  claim  of  Ali  to  the  Caliphat.  The 
venerable  hermit  was  struck  with  conviction  ;  he 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Ali,  embraced  his  knees,  and 
never  afterward  would  leave  him. 

It  was  on  the  first  davof  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  the  Hegira  (i8th  June,  A.U.  657),  that  Ali 
came  in  sight  of  the  army  of  Moawyah,  consisting 
of  eighty  thousand  men,  encamped  on  the  plain 
of  Seftein,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  on  the 
confines  of  IJabylonia  and  Syria.  Associated  with 
Moawyah  was  the  redoubtable  .^mru,  a  powerful 
ally  both  in  council  and  in  the  field.  The  army 
of  Aii  was  superior  in  number  ;  in  his  host,  too, 
he  had  several  veterans  who  had  fought  under 
Mahomet  in  the  famous  battle  of  Beder,  ami 
thence  prided  themselves  in  the  surname  of  Sha- 
habah  ;  that  is  to  say.  Companions  of  the 
Prophet.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  was 
old  Ammar  Ibn  Yaser,  All's  general  of  horse, 
who  had  fought  repeatedly  by  the  side  of  Ma- 
homet. He  was  ninety  years  of  age,  yet  full  of 
spirit  and  activity,  and  idolized  by  the  Moslem 
soldiery. 

The  armies  lay  encamped  in  sight  of  each  other, 
but  as  it  was  the  first  month  of  the  Moslem  year, 
a  sacred  month,  when  all  warfare  is  prohibited,  it 
was  consumed  in  negotiations  ;  for  Ali  still  wish- 
ed to  avoid  the  effusion  of  kindred  blood.  His 
efforts  were  in  vain,  and  in  the  next  month  hostili- 
ties commenced  ;  still  Ali  drew  his  sword  with  an 
unwilling  hand  ;  he  charged  his  soldiers  never  to 
be  the  first  to  fight ;  never  to  harm  those  who 
fled,  and  never  to  do  violence  to  a  woman.  Moa- 
wyah and  Amru  were  likewise  sensible  of  the  un- 
natural character  of  this  war ;  the  respective 
leaders,  therefore,   avoided  any  general  action. 


and  months  passed  in  mere  skirmishings.  These, 
however,  were  sharp  and  sanguinary,  and  in  the 
course  of  four  months  Moawyah  is  said  to  have 
lost  five-andlorty  thousand  men,  and  Ali  more 
than  half  that  number. 

Among  the  slain  on  the  part  of  Ali  were  five- 
and-twenty  of  the  Shahabah,  the  veterans  of  Be- 
der, and  companions  of  the  prophet.  Their  deaths 
were  deplored  even  by  the  enemy  ;  but  nothing 
caused  greater  grief  than  the  fall  of  the  brave  old 
Ammar  Ibn  Yaser,  All's  general  of  horse,  and  the 
patriarch  ol  Moslem  chivalry.  Moawyah  and 
Amru  beheld  him  fall.  "  Do  you  see,"  cried 
Moawyah,  "  what  jirecious  lives  are  lost  in  our 
dissensions  ?"  "  See,"  exclaimed  Amru  ;  "  would 
to  God  I  had  died  twenty  years  since  !" 

Ali  forgot  his  usual  moderation  on  beholding 
the  late  of  his. brave  old  general  of  the  horse,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
cavalry,  made  a  furious  charge  to  avenge  his 
death.  The  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  broken  by 
the  shock  ;  but  the  heart  of  Ah  soon  relented  at 
the  sight  of  carnage.  Spurring  within  call  of 
Moawyah,  "  How  long,"  cried  he,  "  shall  Moslem 
blood  be  shetl  like  water  in  our  strife  ?  Come 
forth,  and  let  Allah  decide  between  us.  Which- 
ever is  victor  in  the  fight,  let  him  be  ruler." 

Amru  was  struck  with  the  generous  challenge, 
and  urged  Moawyah  to  accept  it  ;  but  the  latter 
shunned  an  encounter  with  an  enemy  surnanied 
"  The  Lion,"  for  his  prowess,  and  who  had  always 
slain  his  adversary  in  single  fight.  Amru  hinted 
at  the  disgrace  that  would  attend  his  reiusal  ;  to 
which  Moawyah  answered  with  a  sneer,  "  You 
do  wisely  to  provoke  a  combat  that  may  make  you 
governor  of  Syria." 

A  desperate  battle  at  length  took  place,  which 
continued  throughout  the  night.  Many  were 
slain  on  both  sides  ;  but  most  on  the  part  of  ttie 
Syrians.  Alashtar  was  the  hero  of  this  tight  ;  he 
was  mounted  upon  a  piebald  horse,  and  wielded 
a  two-edged  sword  ;  every  stroke  of  that  terrible 
weapon  clove  down  a  warrior,  and  every  stroke 
was  acconjpanied  by  the  shout  of  Allah  Achbar  I 
He  was  heard  to  utter  that  portentous  exclama- 
tion, say  the  Arabian  historians,  four  hundred 
times  during  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  day  dawned  disastrously  u|)on  the  Syrians. 
Alashtar  was  pressing  them  to  their  very  encamp- 
ment, and  Moawyah  was  in  despair,  when  Amru 
suggested  an  expedient,  founded  on  the  religious 
scruples  of  the  Moslems.  On  a  sudden  the  Syr- 
ians elevated  the  Koran  on  the  pomts  of  their 
lances,  "  Behold  the  book  of  (Jod,"  cried  they. 
"  Let  that  decide  our  differences."  The  soldiers 
of  Ali  instantly  dropped  the  points  of  their  weap- 
ons. It  was  in  vain  Ali  representetl  that  this  was 
all  a  trick,  and  endeavored  to  urge  them  on. 
"  What  !"  cried  they,  "  do  you  refuse  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  book  of  t^od  ?" 

Ali  found  thatlo  i)ersist  would  be  to  shock  their 
bigot  prejudices,  and  to  bring  a  storm  upon  his 
own  head  ;  reluctantly,  therefore,  he  soundeii  a 
retreat ;  but  it  required  repeated  blasts  to  call  off 
Alashtar,  who  came,  his  scimetar  dripping  witli 
blood,  and  murmuring  at  being,  as  he  said,  trick- 
ed out  of  so  glorious  a  victory. 

Umpires  were  now  appointed  to  settle  this  great 
dispute  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  Koran. 
Ali  would  have  nominated  on  his  part  Abdallah 
Ibn  Abbas,  but  he  was  objected  to,  as  being  his 
cousin-german.  He  then  named  the  brave  Alash- 
tar, but  he  was  likewise  set  aside,  and  Abu  Musa 
pressed  upon  him,  an  upright,  but  simple  and 
somewhat  garrulous  man,  as  has  already   been 
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shown.  As  to  Moawyah,  he  managed  on  his  part 
to  have  Amru  Ibn  al  Aass  appointed,  the  shrewd- 
est and  most  sagacious  man  in  all  Arabia.  The 
two  rival  leaders  then  retired,  Ali  to  Cufa,  and 
Moawyah  to  Damascus,  leaving  generals  in  com- 
mand of  their  respective  armies. 

The  arbitrators  met  several  months  afterward 
at  Jumat  al  Joudel,  in  presence  of  both  armies,  who 
were  pledged  to  support  their  decision.  Amru, 
who  understood  the  weak  points  of  Musa's  char- 
acter, treated  him  with  great  deference,  and  after 
having  won  his  confidence,  persuaded  him  that, 
to  he;u  these  dissensions,  and  prevent  the  shed- 
ding of  kindred  blood,  it  would  be  expedient  to 
set  aside  both  candidates  and  let  the  faithful  elect 
a  third.  This  being  agreed  upon,  a  tribunal  was 
erected  between  the  armies,  and  Amru,  through 
pretended  deference,  insisted  that  Musa  shoukl  be 
the  first  to  ascend  it  and  address  the  people.  Abu 
Musa  accordingly  ascended,  and  proclaimed  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  I  depose  Ali  and  Moawyah  from 
the  office  to  which  they  pretend,  even  as  I  draw 
this  ring  from  my  finger."  So  saying  he  de- 
scended. 

Amru  t^ow  mounted  in  his  turn.  "  You  have 
heard,"  said  he,  "  how  Musa  on  his  part  has  de- 
posed Ali  ;  I  on  my  part  depose  him  also  ;  and  I 
adjudge  theCaliphat  to  Moawyah,  and  invest  him 
with  it,  as  I  invest  my  linger  with  this  ring  ;  and 
I  do  it  with  justice,  for  he  is  the  rightful  successor 
and  avenger  of  Othman." 

Murmuis  succeeded  from  the  partisans  of  Ali, 
and  from  Abu  Musa,  who  complamedof  the  insin- 
cerity of  Artiru.  The  Syrians  applauded  the  de- 
cision, and  both  parties,  being  prevented  from 
hostilities  by  a  solemn  truce,  separated  without 
any  personal  violence,  but  with  mutual  revilings 
and  augmented  enmity.  A  kind  of  religious  feud 
sprang  up,  which  continued  for  a  long  time  be- 
tween the  house  of  Ali  and  that  of  Ommiah  ;  they 
never  mentioneil  each  other  without  a  curse,  and 
pronounced  an  excommunication  upon  each  other 
whenever  they  harangued  the  people  in  the 
mosque. 

The  power  of  Ali  now  began  to  wane  ;  the  de- 
cision pronounced  against  him  influenced  many 
of  his  own  party,  and  a  revolt  was  at  length  stirred 
up  among  his  followers,  by  a  set  of  fanatic  zealots 
called  Karigites  or  seceders,  who  insisted  that  he 
had  done  wrong  in  referring  to  the  judgment  of 
men  what  ought  to  be  decided  by  God  alone  ; 
and  that  he  had  refused  to  break  the  truce  and 
massacre  his  enemies  when  in  his  power,  though 
they  had  proved  themselves  to  be  the  enemies  of 
God  ;  they  therefore  renounced  allegiance  to  him  ; 
appointed  Abdallah  Ibn  Waheb  as  their  leader, 
and  set  up  their  standard  at  NaharwAn,  a  few 
miles  from  Bagdad,  whither  the  disaffected  repair- 
ed from  all  quarters,  until  they  amounted  to 
twenty-five  thousand. 

The  appearance  of  Ali  with  an  army  brought 
many  of  them  to  their  senses.  Willing  to  use 
gentle  measures,  he  caused  a  standard  to  be  erect- 
ed outside  of  his  camp,  and  proclaimed  a  pardon 
to  such  of  the  malcontents  as  should  rally  round 
it.  The  rebel  army  immediately  began  to  melt 
away  until  Abdallah  Ibn  Waheb  was  left  with 
only  four  thousand  adherents.  These,  however, 
were  fierce  enthusiasts,  and  their  leader  was  a 
fanatic.  Trusting  that  Allah  and  the  prophet 
would  render  him  miraculous  assistance,  he  at- 
tacked the  army  of  Ali  with  his  handful  of  men; 
who  fought  with  such  desperation  that  nine  only 
sscaped.  These  served  as  firebrands  to  enkindle 
luture  mischief. 


Moawyah  had  now  recourse  to  a  stratagem  to 
sow  troubles  in  Egypt,  and  ultimately  to  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  Amru.  Ali,  on  assuming  the  Cal- 
iphat,  had  appointed  Saad  Ibn  Kais  to  the  govern- 
ment of  that  province,  who  administered  its  affairs 
witti  ability.  Moawyah  now  forged  a  letter  from 
Saad  to  himself,  professing  devotion  to  his  inter- 
ests, and  took  measures  to  let  it  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Ali.  The  plan  was  successful.  The  suspi- 
cions of  Ali  were  excited  ;  he  recalled  Saad  and 
appointed  in  his  place  Mahomet,  son  of  Abu  Be- 
ker,  and  brother  of  Ayesha.  Mahomet  began  to 
govern  with  a  high  hand,  proscribing  and  exiling 
the  leaders  of  the  Othman  faction,  wTio  made  the 
murder  of  the  late  Caliph  a  (juestion  of  party. 
This  immediately  produced  commotions  and  in- 
surrections, and  all  Egypt  was  getting  into  a 
blaze.  Ali  again  sought  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
changing  the  governor,  and  dispafched  Malec 
Shutur,  a  man  of  prudence  and  abdity,  to  take 
the  command.  In  the  course  of  his  jour  •■  ;y  Malec 
lodged  one  night  at  the  house  of  a  peasant,  on  the 
confines  of  Arabia  and  Egypt.  The  peasant  was 
a  creature  of  Moawyah's,  and  poisoned  his  unsus- 
pecting guest  with  a  pot  of  honey.  Moawyah  fol- 
lowed up  this  treacherous  act'by  sending  Amru 
with  six  thousand  horse  to  seize  upon  Egypt  in  its 
present  stormy  state.  Amru  hastened  witri  joy  to 
the  scene  of  nis  former  victories,  made  his  way 
rapidly  to  Alexandria,  united  his  force  with  that 
of  Ibn  Sharig,  the  leader  of  the  Othman  party, 
and  they  together  routed  Mahomet  Ibn  Abu  Be- 
ker,  anci  took  him  prisoner.  The  avengers  of  Oth- 
man reviled  Mahomet  with  his  assassination  of 
that  Caliph,  put  him  to  death,  enclosed  his  body  in 
the  carcass  of  an  ass,  and  burnt  both  to  ashes. 
Then  Amru  assumed  the  government  of  Egypt  as 
lieutenant  of  Moawyah. 

When  Ayesha  heard  of  the  death  of  her  brother, 
she  knelt  down  in  the  mosque,  and  in  the  agony 
of  her  heart  invoked  a  curse  upon  Moawyah  and 
Amru,  an  invocation  which  she  thenceforth  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  all  her  prayers.  Ali,  also, 
was  afflicted  at  the  death  of  Mahomet,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  The  murderers  will  answer  for  this  be- 
fore God." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

PREPARATIONS    OF    ALI    FOR    THE    INVASION    0» 
SYRIA— HIS   ASSASSINATION. 

The  loss  of  Egypt  was  a  severe  blow  It  the  for- 
tunes of  Ali,  and  he  had  the  mortification  subse- 
quently to  behold  his  active  rival  make  himself 
master  of  Hejaz,  plant  his  standard  on  the  sacred 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  ravage  the  fer- 
tile province  of  Yemen.  The  decline  of  his  power 
affected  his  spirits,  and  he  sank  at  times  into  de- 
spondency. His  melancholy  was  aggravated  by 
the  conduct  of  his  own  brother  Okail,  who,  under 
pretence  that  Ali  did  not  maintain  him  in  suitable 
style,  deserted  him  in  his  sinking  fortunes,  and 
went  over  to  Moawyah,  who  rewarded  his  unnat 
ural  desertion  with  ample  revenues. 

Still  Ali  meditated  one  more  grand  effort.  Sixty 
thousand  devoted  adherents  pledged  themselves 
to  stand  by  him  to  the  death,  and  with  these  he 
prepared  to  march  into  Syria.  While  prepara- 
tions were  going  on,  it  changed  that  three  zealots, 
of  the  sect  of  Karigites,  met  as  pilgrims  in  the 
mosque  of  Mecca,  and  fell  into  conversation  about 
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the  battle  of  Naharwdn,  wherein  four  thousand  of 
their  brethren  had  lost  their  lives.  This  led  to 
lamentations  over  the  dissensions  and  dismember- 
ment of  the  Moslem  empire,  all  which  they  attrib- 
uted to  the  ambition  of  Ali,  Moawyah,  and  Ainru. 
The  Karigites  were  a  fanatic  sect,  and  these  men 
were  zealots  of  that  danjjerous  kind  who  are  ready 
10  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  accomplishment  of 
any  bigot  plan.  In  their  infuriate  zeal  they  deter- 
mined that  the  only  way  to  restore  peace  and 
mity  to  Islam  would  be  to  destroy  tliose  three 
ambitious  leaders,  and  they  devoted  themselves 
'.0  the  task,  each  undertaking  to  dispatch  his 
victim.  The  several  assassinations  were  to  be 
effected  at  the  same  time,  on  Friday,  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  month  Ramadan,  at  the  hour  of 
prayer  ;  anil  that  their  blows  might  be  infallibly 
mortal,  they  were  to  use  poisoned  weapons. 

The  names  of  the  conspirators  were  Barak  Ibn 
Abdallah,  Amru  Ibn  Asi,  and  Abda'Irahman  Ibn 
Melgem.  Dar.-ik  repaired  to  IJamascus  and 
mmgled  in  the  retinue  of  Moawyah  on  the  tl.iy 
appointed,  which  was  the  Moslem  sabbath  ;  then, 
as  the  usurper  was  officiating  in  the  mosque  as 
pontiff,  13arak  gave  him  what  he  considered  a 
fatal  blow.  The  wound  was  desperate,  but  the 
life  of  Moawyah  was  saved  by  desperate  reme- 
dies ;  the  assassin  was  mutilated  of  hands  and 
feet  and  suffered  to  live,  but  was  slain  in  after 
years  by  a  friend  of  Moawyah. 

Amru  Ibn  Asi,  the  second  of  these  fanatics,  en- 
tered the  mosque  in  Egypt  on  the  same  day  and 
hour,  and  with  one  blow  killed  Karijah,  the 
Imam,  who  otficiated,  imagining  him  to  be  Amru 
Ibn  al  Aass,  who  was  prevented  from  attending 
the  mosque  through  illness.  The  assassin  being 
led  before  his  intended  victim,  and  inlormed  of 
his  error,  replied  with  the  resignation  of  a  pre- 
destinarian,  "  I  intended  Amru  ;  but  Allah  in- 
tended Karijah."     He  was  presently  executed. 

Abda'Irahman,  the  third  assassin,  repaired  to 
Cufa,  where  Ali  held  his  couri.  Here  he  lodged 
with  a  woman  of  the  sect  of  the  Karigites,  whose 
husband  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Nahar- 
wfln.  To  this  woman  he  made  proposals  of  mar- 
riage, but  she  replied  she  woi'ld  na\e  no  man  who 
could  not  bring  her,  as  a  dowry,  ihw-c  thousand 
drachms  of  silver,  a  slave,  a  maid-Sto.'vant,  and 
the  head  of  Ali.  He  accepted  the  conditions, 
and  joined  two  other  Karigites,  called  Derwan 
and  Shabib,  with  hi:n,in  the  enterprise.  They 
stationed  themselves  in  the  mosque  to  a.vait  the 
coming  of  the  Caliph. 

Ali  had  recently  been  afflicted  with  oni'  of  his 
fits  of  despondency,  and  had  uttered  ejaculations 
which  were  afterward  considered  presages  ul  his 
impending  fate.  In  one  of  his  melancholy  n..iods 
nr  exclaimed,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  Alas,  my 
heart  !  there  is  need  of  patience,  for  there  is  no 
remedy  against  death  !"  In  parting  from  his 
house  to  go  to  the  mosque,  there  was  a  clamor 
among  his  domestic  fowls,  which  he  interpreted 
into  a  fatal  omen.  As  he  entered  the  mosque  the 
assassins  drew  their  swords  and  pretended  to  be 
fighting  among  themselves ;  Derwan  aimed  a 
blow  at  the  Caliph,  but  it  fell  short,  and  struck 
the  gate  of  the  mosque  ;  a  blow  from  Abda'Irah- 
man was  better  aimed,  and  wounded  Ali  in  the 
head.  The  assassins  then  separated  and  fled. 
Derwan  was  pursued  and  slain  at  the  threshold  of 
his  home  ;  Shabib  distanced  his  pursuers  and  es- 
caped. Abda'lrahaman,  after  some  search,  was 
discovered  hidden  in  a  corner  of  the  mosque,  his 
9word  still  in  his  hand.  He  was  dragged  forth 
and  brought  before  the  Caliph.    The  wound  of 


Ali  was  pronounced  mortal  ;  he  consigned  his 
murderer  to  the  custody  of  his  son  Hassan,  add- 
ing, with  his  accustomed  clemency,  "  Let  him 
want  for  nothing  ;  and,  if  I  die  of  my  wound,  lei 
him  not  be  tortured  ;  let  his  death  be  by  a  single 
l)lf)w."  His  orders,  according  to  the  Persian 
writers,  were  strictly  complied  with,  but  the  Ara- 
bians declare  that  he  was  killed  by  piecemeal  ; 
and  the  Moslems  opposed  to  the  sect  of  Ali  hold 
him  up  as  a  martyr. 

The  death  of  Ali  happened  within  three  days 
.ifter  receiving  his  wounci  ;  it  was  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  I).  66o.  He  was  about  sixty- 
three  years  of  age,  of  which  he  had  reigned  not 
quite  hve.  His  remains  were  interred  about  five 
miles  from  Cufa  ;  and,  in  after  times,  a  magnifi- 
cent tomb,  covered  by  a  mosqi^c,  with  a  splendid 
dome,  rose  over  his  grave,  and  it  became  the  site 
of  a  city  called  MesTied  Ali,  or,  the  Sepulchre  of 
Ali,  and  was  enriched  and  beautified  by  many 
Persian  monarchs. 

We  make  no  concluding  comments  on  the  no- 
ble and  generous  character  of  Ali,  which  has  been 
sufficiently  illustrated  throughout  all  the  recorded 
circumstances  of  his  lile.  lie  was  one  of  the  last 
and  worthiest  of  the  primitive  Moslems,  who  im- 
bibed his  religious  enthusiasm  from  companion- 
ship with  the  prophet  himself  ;  and  who  followed, 
to  the  last,  the  simplicity  of  his  example.  He  is 
honorably  spoken  of  as  the  first  Caliph  who  ac- 
corded some  protection  to  Belles-Lettre^.  He  in- 
dulged in  the  poetic  vein  himself,  and  many  of  his 
maxims  and  proverbs  are  preser\ed,  and  have 
been  translated  into  various  langdages.  His 
signet  bore  this  inscription  :  "  The  kingdom  be- 
longs to  God."  One  of  his  sayings  shows  the 
little  value  he  set  upon  the  transitory  glories  of 
this  world.  "  Life  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  ; 
the  dream  of  a  sleeper." 

Hy  his  first  wife,  Falima,  the  daughter  of  Ma- 
homet, he  had  three  sons,  Mohassan,  who  died 
young,  and  Hassan  and  Hosein  who  survived 
nim.  After  her  death  he  had  eight  other  wives, 
and  his  issue,  in  all,  amounted  to  fifteen  sons  and 
eighteen  daughters.  His  descendants,  by  Fa- 
tima,  are  distinguished  among  Moslems  as  de- 
scendants of  the  prophet,  and  are  very  numerous, 
being  reckoned  both  by  the  male  and  female  line. 
They  wear  turbans  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  and 
twist  their  hair  in  a  different  manner  from  other 
Moslems.  They  are  considered  of  noble  blood, 
and  designated  in  different  countries  hy  various 
titles,  such  as  Sheriffs,  Fatimites,  and  Kmirs. 
The  Persians  venerate  Ali  as  next  to  the  prophet, 
and  solemnize  the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom. 
The  Turks  hold  him  in  abhorrence,  and  for  a  long 
time,  in  their  prayers,  accompanied  his  name  with 
execrations,  but  subsequently  abated  in  their  vi- 
olence. It  is  said  that  Ali  was  born  in  the  Caaba, 
or  holy  temple  of  Mecca,  where  his  mother  was 
suddenly  taken  in  labor,  and  that  he  was  the  only 
person  of  such  distinguished  birth. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

SUCCESSION  OF  HASSAN,  FIFTH   CALIPH— HE   AB- 
DICATES  IN   FAVOR  OF   MOAWYAH. 

I 

In  his  dying  moments  Ali  had  refused  to  nom- 
inate a  successor,  but  his  eldest  son  Hassan, 
then  in  his  37th  year,  was  elected  without  opposi- 
tion.   He  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  the  people. 
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partly  from  his  having  been  n  favorite  with  his 
grandfather,  the  prophet,  to  whom  in  his  features 
he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  ;  but  chiefly  from 
the  moral  excellence  of  his  character,  for  he  was 
upright,  sincere,  benevolent,  and  devout.  He 
lacked,  however,  the  energy  and  courage  neces- 
sary to  a  sovereignty,  where  the  sceptre  was  a 
sword  ;  and  he  w.ts  unfitted  to  command  in  the 
civil  warswhiiijh  distracted  the  empire,  for  he  had 
a  horror  of  shedding  Moslem  blood.  He  made  a 
funeral  sneech  over  his  father's  remains,  showing 
that  his  death  was  coincident  with  great  and  sol- 
emn events.  "  He  was  slain,"  sai(Fhe,  "on  the 
same  night  of  the  year  in  which  the  Koran  was 
transn\itte(l  to  earth  ;  in  which  Isa  (Jesus)  was 
taken  up  to  heaven,  and  in  which  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Nun,  was  killed.  Hy  Allah  !  none  of  his 
predecessors  surpassed  him,  nor  will  he  ever  be 
equalled  by  a  successor." 

Then  Kiiis,  a  trusty  friend  of  the  house  of  All, 
commencefl  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Caliph. 
"  Stretch  forth  thy  hand,"  said  he  to  Hassan,  "  in 
pledge  that  thou  wilt  stand  by  the  book  of  God, 
and  the  tradition  of  the  apostle,  and  make  war 
against  all  opposers."  Hassan  complied  with 
the  ceremonial,  and  was  proclaimed  Caliph,  and 
the  peoi)le  were  called  upon  to  acknowledge  al- 
legiance to  him,  and  engage  to  maintain  peace 
with  his  friends,  and  war  with  his  enemies. 
Some  of  the  pe(ii)le,  however,  with  the  character- 
istic fickleness  of  IJabylonians,  murmured  at  the 
sugjjestion  ot  further  warfare,  and  said,  we  want 
no  fighting  C.iliph. 

Had  Hassan  consulted  his  own  inclination,  he 
would  willingly  have  clung  to  peace,  and  sub- 
mittetl  to  the  usurpations  of  Moawyah  ;  but  he 
was  surrouniled  by  valiant  generals  eager  for 
action,  and  stimu'ated  by  his  brother  llosein, 
who  inherited  the  daring  character  of  their  father  ; 
besides,  there  were  sixty  thousand  fighting  men, 
all  ready  for  the  field,  and  who  had  been  on  the 
point  ot  marching  into  Syria  under  Ali.  Unwill- 
ingly, therefore,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
force  and  commenced  his  march.  Receiving  in- 
telligence thit  Moawyah  had  already  taken  the 
field  and  was  advancing  to  meet  him,  he  sent  Kais 
in  the  advance,  with  12,000  light  troojis,  to  hold 
the  enemy  in  check,  while  he  followed  with  the 
main  army.  Kais  executed  his  commission  with 
spirit,  h.ul  a  smart  skirmish  with  the  Syrians,  and 
having  checked  them  in  their  advance,  halted  and 
put  himself  in  a  position  to  await  the  coming  of 
the  Caliph. 

Hassan,  however,  had  already  become  sensible 
of  his  incompetency  to  military  command.  There 
was  disaffection  among  some  of  his  troops,  who 
were  people  of  Irak  or  Habylonia,  disinclined  to 
this  war.  On  reaching  the  city  of  Madayn,  an 
affray  took  place  among  the  soldiers  in  which  one 
was  slain  ;  a  fierce  tumult  succeeded  ;  Hassan 
attempted  to  interfere,  but  was  jostled  and  wound- 
ed in  the  throng,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  the  cit- 
adel. He  had  taken  refuge  from  violence,  and 
was  in  danger  of  treason,  for  the  nepiiew  of  the 
governor  of  Madayn  proposed  to  his  uncle,  now 
that  he  had  Hassan  within  his  castle,  to  make  him 
his  prisoner,  and  send  him  in  chains  to  Moawyah. 
"  A  curse  upon  thee  for  a  traitor  and  an  infidel  I" 
cried  the  honest  old  governor  ;  "  wouldst  thou 
i)etray  the  son  of  the  daughter  ot  the  Apostle  of 
(iod  ?" 

The  mild-tempered  Caliph,  who  had  no  ambi- 
tion of  command,  was  already  disheartened  by  its 
troubles.  He  saw  that  he  had  an  active  and 
powerful  enemy  to  contend  with,  and  fickleness 


and  treachery  among  his  own  people;  he  sent 
proposals  to  Moawyah,  offering  to  resign  the  CaU 
iphat  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  money  in  the  public  treasury 
at  Cufa,  and  the  revenues  of  ;i  great  estate  in  Per- 
sia, and  that  Moawyah  would  desist  from  all  evil* 
speaking  against  his  deceased  father.  Moawyah 
assented  to  the  two  former  of  these  stiiiulations, 
but  would  only  consent  to  refrain  from  speaking 
evil  of  Ali  in  presence  ot  Hassan  ;  an<l  indeed 
such  was  the  sectarian  hatred  already  ('iigendered 
a|jainst  Ali,  that,  under  the  sway  of  Mo.iwyah, 
his  name  was  never  mentioned  in  the  moscjues 
without  a  curse,  and  such  continued  to  be  the 
case  for  several  generations  under  the  c.ominion 
of  the  house  of  (^mmiah. 

Another  condition  exacted  by  Hassan,  and 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  him,  was  that  he 
should  be  entitled  to  resume  the  Caliphat  on  the 
death  of  Moawyah,  who  was  above  a  score  of 
years  his  senior.  These  terms  being  satisfacto- 
rily adjusted,  Hassan  abdicated  in  favor  of  Moa- 
wyah, to  the  great  indignation  of  his  brother  Ho- 
sein,  who  considered  tne  memory  ot  their  father 
Ali  dishonored  by  this  arrangement.  The  people 
of  Cufa  refused  to  comply  with  that  condition  rel- 
ative to  the  jiublic  treasury,  insisting  upon  it  that 
it  was  tiieir  property.  Moawyah,  however,  allow- 
ed Hassan  an  immense  revenue,  with  which  he 
retired  with  his  Drother  to  Medina,  to  enjoy  that 
ease  anil  tran<|uillity  which  he  so  nnicii  prized. 
His  life  was  exemplary  and  devout,  and  tiie  great- 
er part  of  his  revenue  was  expended  in  acts  of 
charity. 

Moawyah  seems  to  have  been  well  aware  of  the 
power  of  gold  in  making  the  most  distasteful 
things  palatable.  An  old  beldame  ol  the  lineage 
ot  Haschem,  and  branch  ot  Ali,  one;  reproached 
him  with  having  supplanted  that  family,  who 
were  his  cousins,  and  with  hiving  acted  toward 
them  'as  Pharaoh  did  toward  the  children  of  Is- 
rael. Moawyah  gently  replied,  "  May  Allah  par- 
don what  is  past,"  and  inquired  what  were  her 
wants.  She  said  two  thousand  |)ieces  of  gold  for 
her  poor  relations,  two  thousantl  as  a  dower  for 
her  children,  and  two  thousand  as  a  support  for 
herself.  The  money  was  given  instantly,  and  the 
tongue  ot  the  clamorous  virago  was  silenced. 


CHAPTER   Xldl. 

RF.ir.M  OF  MOAWYAH  I.,  SIXTH  CAHPH — ACCOUNT 
OF  HIS  ILI.EGITJMATE  IIROTHER  ZEYAD— DEATH 
OK   AMRU. 

\  - 

Moawyah  now,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  the  He- 
gira,  assumed  legitimate  dominion  over  the  whole 
.Moslem  empire.  The  Karigites,  it  is  true,  a  fa- 
1  alic  sect  opposed  to  all  regular  government, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  excited  an  insurrection  in 
Syria,  but  Moawyah  treated  them  with  more 
thoi  -iigh  rigor  than  his  predecessors,  and  finding 
the  Syrians  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  them,  called 
in  his  new  subjects,  the  Babylonians,  to  show 
their  allegiance  by  rooting  out  this  pestilent  sect ; 
nor  did  he  stay  his  hand  until  they  were  almost 
exterminated. 

With  this  Caliph  commenced  the  famous  dy- 
nasty of  the  Ommiades  or  Omeyades,  so  called 
from  Ommiah  his  great-grandtather  ;  a  dynasty 
which  lasted  for  many  generations,  and  gave  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  names  to  Arabian  history. 
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Moawy.nh  himself  gave  inrlications  of  intellectual 
refinement.  He  surrounded  himself  with  men 
distinguished  in  science  or  gifted  with  poetic  tal- 
ent, and  Irom  the  (ireek  provinces  and  islands 
which  he  h;id  subdued,  the  lireel<  sciences  bejjan 
to  make  their  way,  and  under  his  nroteclion  to  ex- 
ert their  first  intluence  on  the  Arabs. 
,  One  ol  the  measures  adopted  by  Moawyah  to 
•tren^then  himself  in  the  Caliphat  excited  great 
sensation,  and  merits  particular  detail.  At  the 
time  of  the  celebrated  flight  of  Mahomet,  Abu 
Solian,  father  of  Moawyah,  at  that  time  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  as  yet  an  inveterate  per- 
secutor of  the  prophet,  halted  one  «lay  for  refresh- 
ment at,  the  house  of  a  publican  in  'i'ayef.  Here 
he  became  intoxicated  with  wine,  and  passed  the 
night  in  the  arms  of  the  wife  of  a  Cireek  slave, 
named  Soniyah,  who  in  process  of  time  made  hiii> 
the  Jather  of  a  male  child.  Abu  Sotian,  ashamed 
of  this  amour,  would  not  acknowledge  the  child, 
but  left  him  to  his  fate  ;  hence  he  received  the 
name  o)  Ziyad  Ibn  Abihi,  that  it  is  to  say,  Ziyad 
the  son  ot  nobody. 

,  The  boy,  thus  deserted,  gave  early  i)roof  of 
energy  and  talent.  When  scarce  arrived  at  man- 
hoofl,  he  surprised  Amru  Ibn  al  Aass  by  his  elo- 
quence and  spirit  in  addressing  a  po|)ular  assem- 
bly. Amru,  himself  illegitimate,  felt  a  sympathy 
in  the  vigor  of  this  spurious  offset.  "  Hy  the 
prophet  1"  exclaimed  he,  "  if  this  youth  were  but 
of  the  noble  race  of  Koreish,  he  would  drive  i-.H 
the  tribes  of  Arabia  before  him  with  his  staff  I" 

Ziyad  was  appointed  cadi  or  judge,  in  the  reign 
of  Omar,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  tlecisions. 
On  one  occasion,  certain  witnesses  came  before 
him  accusing  Mogeirah  Ibn  Seid,  a  distinguished 
person  of  unblemished  character,  with  inconti- 
nence, but  failed  to  establish  the  charge  ;  where- 
upon Ziyad  dismissed  the  accused  with  honor, 
and  caused  his  accusers  to  be  scourged  with  rods 
for  bearing  false  witness.  This  act  was  never 
forgotten  by  Mogeirah,  who,  becoming  afterward 
one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  Calijjh  Ali,  induced 
him  to  appoint  Ziyad  lieutenant  or  governor  of 
Persia,  an  arduous  post  of  high  trust,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  with  great  ability. 

After  the  death  of  Ali  and  the  at)dication  of 
Hassan,  events  which  followed  hard  upon  each 
other,  Ziyad,  who  still  held  sway  over  Persia, 
hesitated  to  acknowledge  Moawyah  as  Calipii. 
The  latter  was  alarmed  at  this  show  of  opposition, 
fearing  lest  Ziyad  should  join  with  the  family  of 
Haschem,  the  kindred  of  tfie  prophet,  who  desired 
the  elevation  of  Hosein  ;  he,  therefore,  sent  for 
Mogeirah,  the  former  patron  of  Ziyad,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  mediate  between  them.  Mo- 
geirah repaired  to  Ziyad  in  person,  bearing  a  let- 
ter of  kindness  and  invitation  from  the  Caliph,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  accompany  him  to  Cufa.  On 
their  arrival  Moawyah  embraced  Ziyad,  and  re- 
ceived him  with  public  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  affection,  as  his  brother  by  the  father's  side. 
The  fact  of  their  consanguinity  was  established  on 
the  following  day,  in  full  assembly,  by  the  publi- 
can of  Tayef,  who  bore  testimony  to  the  inter- 
course between  Abu  Solian  and  the  beautiful 
slave. 

This  decision,  enforced  by  the  high  hand  of 
authority,  elevated  Ziyad  to  the  noblest  blood  of 
Koreish,  and  made  nim  eligible  to  the  highest 
offices,  though  in  fact  the  strict  letter  of  the  Ma- 
hometan law  would  have  pronounced  him  the  son 
ot  the  Greek  slave,  who  was  husband  of  his  mother. 

The  family  of  the  Ommiades  were  indignant  at 
having  the  base-born  offspring  of  a  slave  thus  in- 


troduced among  them  ;  but  Moawyah  disregard^ 
ed  these  murmurs  ;  he  had  probably  gratified  his 
own  feelings  of  natural  affection,  and  he  had 
firmly  attac-ned  to  his  interest  a  man  of  extensive 
infiuence,  and  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the 
age. 

Moawyah  found  good  service  in  his  valiant 
though  misbegotten  nrother.  Under  the  sway  ul 
incompetent  governors  the  country  round  ISas- 
sora  had  become  overrun  with  thieves  and  mur- 
derers, and  disturbed  by  all  kinds  of  tumults. 
Ziyad  was  put  in  the  command,  and  hastened  to 
take  possession  of  his  turbulent  post.  He  found 
Itassora  a  complete  den  of  assassins  ;  not  a  night 
but  was  disgraced  by  riot  and  bloodslied,  so  that 
it  was  unsau;  to  walk  the  streets  alter  dark.  Ziyad 
was  an  eloquent  man,  and  he  made  a  public 
speech  terribly  to  the  point.  He  gave  notice  that 
he  meant  to  rule  with  the  sword,  and  to  wreak 
unsparing  punishment  on  all  offenders  ;  he  advised 
all  such,  therefore,  to  leave  the  city.  He  warned 
all  persons  from  appearing  in  public  after  evening 
prayers,  as  a  patrol  woultl  go  the  rounds  and  put 
every  one  to  death  who  should  be  found  in  the 
streets.  He  carried  this  measure  into  effect. 
Two  hundred  persons  were  put  to  death  by  the 
patrol  during  tne  first  night,  only  five  during  the 
second,  and  not  a  droj)  of  blood  was  shed  after- 
ward, nor  was  there  any  further  tumult  or  dis- 
turbance. 

Moawyah  then  employed  him  to  effect  the  same 
reforms  in  Khorassan  and  many  other  provinces, 
and  the  more  he  had  to  execute,  the  more  was  his 
ability  evinced,  until  his  mere  name  would  (|Uell 
commotion,  and  awe  the  most  turbulent  into 
((uietude.  Yet  he  was  not  sanguinary  nor  cruel, 
but  severely  rigid  in  his  discipline,  and  inflexible 
in  the  dispensation  ol  iustice.  It  was  his  custom, 
wherever  he  held  sway,  to  order  the  inhabitants 
to  leave  their  doors  open  at  night,  with  merely  a 
hurdle  at  the  entrance  to  exclude  cattle,  engaging 
to  replace  anything  that  should  be  stolen;  and  so 
effective  was  his  police  that  no  robberies  were 
committed. 

Though  Ziyad  had  whole  provinces  under  his 
government,  he  felt  himself  not  sufficiently  em- 
ployed ;  he  wrote  to  the  Caliph,  therefore,  com- 
plaining that,  while  his  left  hand  was  occu|)ied  in 
governing  IJabylonia,  his  right  hand  was  idle  ; 
and  he  requested  the  government  of  Arabia 
Petrea  also,  which  the  Caliph  gladly  granted  him, 
to  the  great  terror  of  its  inhabitants,  who  dreaded 
so  stern  a  ruler.  But  the  sand  of  Ziyad  was  ex- 
hausted. He  was  attacked  with  the  plague  when 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Arabia.  The  dis- 
ease made  its  appearance  with  an  ulcer  in  his 
hand,  and  the  agony  made  him  deliberate  whether 
to  smite  it  off.  As  it  was  a  case  of  conscience 
among  predestinarians,  he  consulted  a  venerable 
cadi.  "  If  you  die,"  said  the  old  expounder  of 
the  law,  "  you  go  before  God  without  that  hand, 
which  you  have  cut  off  to  avoid  appearing  in  his 
presence.  If  you  live,  you  give  a  by-name  to 
your  children,  who  will  be  called  the  sons  of  the 
cripple.  I  advise  you,  therefore,  to  let  it  alone." 
The  intensity  of  the  pain,  however,  made  him  de- 
termine on  amputation,  but  the  sight  of  the  fire 
and  cauterizing  irons  again  deterred  him.  He  was 
surrounded  by  the  most  expert  physicians,  but,  say 
the  Arabians,  "  It  was  not  in  their  power  to  re- 
verse the  sealed  decree."  He  died  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  the  Hegira  and  of  his  own  age,  and 
the  people  he  had  governed  with  so  much  .severity 
considered  his  death  a  deliverance.  His  son 
Obeid'allah,  though  only  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
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was  Inimedlatclv  invested  by  the  Caliph  with  the 
\;nvernmcnt  of  Khorassan,  and  gave  instant  proots 
1)1  inheriting  the  spirit  of  his  fainer.  On  his  way 
to  his  government  he  surprised  a  large  Turkish 
lurcc,  and  put  them  to  such  sudden  flight  that 
their  queen  left  one  of  her  buskins  behind,  which 
tell  into  the  hands  ot  her  pursuers,  and  was  esti- 
mated, from  the  ritiinessof  its  jewels,  at  tsvo  thou- 
sand piece''  of  gold. 

Ziyad  left  another  son  named  Salem,  who  w  ;, 
several  years  attervvard,  when  but  twenty-lour 
years  ot  jigc,  appointed  to  the  government  ot 
Khonissan,  and  rendered  himself  so  beloved  by  the 
people  that  U|)ward  ot  twenty  thousand  children 
were  named  after  him.  He  had  a  third  son  called 
Kameil,  who  was  distinguished  tor  sagacity  and 
ready  wit,  and  he  furthermore  left  from  his  pro- 
iH'.ny  a  dynasty  of  princes  in  Arabia  Felix,  who 
ruled  under  the  denomination  of  the  children  ot 
Ziyad. 

The  wise  measures  of  Moawyah  produced  a 
calm  throughout  his  empire,  although  his  throne 
seemed  to  be  elevated  on  the  surface  of  a  vol- 
c.ino.  He  had  reinstated  the  famous  Amru  Ibn 
a!  Aass  in  the  government  of  Kgypt,  allowing  him 
to  enjoy  the  reveiuies  of  that  opulent  province,  in 
gratitude  for  his  having  proclaimed  him  Caliph 
during  his  contest  with  Ali,  but  stipulating  that 
he  should  maintain  the  forces  stationed  there. 
The  veteran  general  did  not  long  enjoy  this  post, 
as  he  died  in  the  forty-third  year  of  the  Hegira, 
A.I).  663.  as  full  ot  hoiiois  as  of  years.  In  him  the 
cause  ot  Islam  lost  one  of  its  wisest  men  and  most 
illustrious  coiupierors.  "  Shosv  me."  said  Omar 
to  him  on  one  occasion,  "  the  sword  with  which 
you  have  fought  so  many  battles  and  slain  so 
many  infidels."  The  Cali|)l\  expressed  surprise 
when  he  unsheathed  an  ordinary  scimetar. 
"  Alas  I"  said  Amru,  "  the  sword  without  the 
arm  of  the  master  is  no  sharper  nor  heavier  than 
the  sword  of  Kare/dak  the  poet." 

Mahomet,  whose  death  preceded  that  of  Amru 
upward  ot  thirty  years,  declared,  that  there  was  no 
truer  Moslem  than  he  would  prove  to  be,  nor  one 
more  steadlast  in  the  faith.  Although  Amru 
passed  most  of  his  lite  in  the  exercise  ot  arms,  he 
found  time  to  cultivate  the  softer  arts  which  be- 
long to  peace.  We  have  already  shown  that  he 
was  an  orator  and  a  poet.  The  witty  lampoons, 
however,  which  he  wrote  against  the  prophet  in 
his  youth,  he  deeply  regretted  in  his  declining 
a^'e.  He  sought  the  company  of  men  of  learning 
and  science,  and  delighted  in  the  conversation  of 
philosophers.  He  has  left  some  proverbs  distin- 
guished for  pithy  wisdom,  and  some  beautiful 
poetry,  and  his  dying  advice  to  his  children  was 
celebrated  for  manly  sense  and  affecting  pathos. 


CHAPTER  XLIIt. 

SIEGE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE— TRUCE  WITH  THE 
E.MPEROR — MURDER  OF  HASSAN  —  DEATH  OF 
AYESHA. 

The  Caliph  Moawyah  being  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  his  sovereignty,  was  ambitious  ot  foreign 
conquests,  which  might  shed  lustre  on  his  name, 
and  obliterate  the  memory  of  these  civil  wars. 
He  was  desirous,  also,  ot  placing  his  son  Yezid 
in  a  conspicuous  light,  and  gaining  for  him  the 
aftections  of  the  people  ;  for  he  secretly  enter- 


tained hopes  of  making  him  his  successor.  Ha 
determined,  therefore,  to  send  him  with  a  greal 
force  to  attem|)t  the  concpiest  ot  Constantinople, 
at  that  tini'.'  the  r.ipital  ot  the  ("ircek  and  Rom. in 
empire.  This  indeed  was  a  kind  ot  holy  war  ; 
for  it  was  fulfilling  one  ot  the  most  anient  wishes 
of  Mahomet,  who  had  looked  forward  to  the  coii- 
(luest  of  the  proud  capital  of  the  C.-esars  as  out  of 
tlie  highest  triumphs  ot  lslan»,  and  li.id  iiromised 
lull  pardon  of  all  their  sins  to  the  .Moslem  army 
that  should  achieve  it. 

The  general  command  of  the  army  in  this  expe- 
dition was  given  to  a  veteran  naniuil  Sophian,  and 
he  was  accompanied  by  sever.il  ot  those  old  sol- 
diers of  the  faith,  battered  in  tlie  wars,  and 
almost  broken  down  by  years,  who  had  louglit  by 
the  side  of  the  prophet  at  lleder  and  OhocI,  and 
were,  therefore,  honored  by  the  title  ot  "  Compan- 
ions," and  who  now  showed  among  the  ashes  of 
age  the  sparks  of  youthful  fire,  as  they  girded  on 
their  swords  tor  tins  sacred  enterprise. 

Hosein,  the  valiant  son  of  Ali,  also  accom- 
panied this  expedition  ;  in  which,  in  fact,  the 
flower  ot  Moslem  chivalry  engaged.  Cireat 
preparations  were  made  by  sea  and  land,  and 
sanguine  hopes  entertained  of  success  ;  the  Mos- 
lem troo|)s  were  numerous  and  harily,  inured  to 
toil  and  practised  in  warfare,  and  they  were  ani- 
mated by  the  certainty  ot  paradise,  should  they  he 
victorious.  The  (ireeks,  on  the  olher  hand,  were 
in  a  state  of  military  decline,  and  their  emperor, 
Constantine,  a  grandson  ot  Ileraclius,  disgraced 
his  illustrious  name  by  indolence  and  incapac- 
ity. 

It  is  singular  and  to  be  lamented,  that  of  this 
momentous  ex|)edition  we  have  very  tew  particu- 
lars, notwithstaiuling  that  it  lasted  long,  and  must 
have  been  checkered  by  striking  vicissitudes. 
The  Moslem  fleet  passed  without  imix-dinient 
througii  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  army  disem- 
barked within  seven  miles  ot  Constantinople.  For 
many  days  they  pressed  the  siege  with  vigor,  but 
the  city  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  fugitive  troops 
from  various  ([uarters,  who  had  profited  by  sad 
experience  in  the  defence  of  fortified  towns  ;  the 
walls  were  strong  and  high  ;  and  the  besieged 
made  use  ot  (Ireek  fire,  to  the  .Moslems  a  new  aiul 
terrific  agent  of  destruction. 

I'inding  all  their  efforts  in  vain,  the  Moslems 
consoled  themselves  by  ravaging  the  neighboring 
coasts  of  Kurojie  and  Asia,  and  on  the  approach 
ot  winter  retired  to  the  island  ot  Cyzicus,  about 
eighty  miles  from  Constantinople,  where  they  had 
established  their  head(|uarters. 

.Six  years  were  passed  in  this  unavailing  enter- 
prise ;  immense  sums  were  expended  ;  thousands 
of  lives  were  lost  by  disease  ;  ships  and  crews,  by 
shipwreck  and  other  disasters,  and  thousands  of 
Moslems  were  slain,  gallantly  fighting  tor  paradise 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  The  most  re- 
nowned ot  tiiese  was  the  venerable  Abu  Ayub,  in 
whose  house  Mahomet  had  established  his  quar- 
ters when  he  first  fled  to  Medina,  antl  who  had 
fought  by  the  side  ot  the  prophet  at  Heder  and 
Ohod.  He  won  an  honored  grave  ;  for  though  it 
remained  for  ages  unknown,  yet  nearly  eight  cen- 
turies after  this  event,  when  Constantinople  was 
conquered  by  Mahomet  II.,  the  spjt  was  revealed 
in  a  miraculous  vision,  and  consecrated  by  a 
mausoleum  and  mosque,  which  exist  to  this  day, 
and  to  which  the  grand  seigniors  ot  the  Ottoman 
empire  repaired  to  he  belted  with  the  scimetar  on 
their  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  protracted  war  with  the  Greeks  revived 
their  military  ardor,  and  they  assailed  the  Mos- 
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lems  In  their  turn.  Moawyah  found  tne  war 
which  he  had  provoked  threatenicig  his  own 
security.  Other  enemies  were  pressing  on  him  ; 
age,  also,  had  sapped  his  bodily  and  mental  vigor, 
and  he  became  so  anxious  lor  safety  and  repose 
that  he  in  a  manner  purchased  a  truce  of  the  em- 
peror for  thirty  years,  by  agreeing  to  pay  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  three  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  fifty 
siaves,  and  fifty  horses  of  the  noblest  Arabian 
blood. 

Yezid,  the  eldest  son  of  Moawyah,  and  his  se- 
cretly-intended successor,  had  failed  to  establish 
a  renown  in  this  enterprise,  and  if  Arabian  his- 
torians sjjcak  true,  his  ambition  led  him  to  a  perfid- 
ious act  sufficient  to  st«mp  his  name  with  infamy. 
He  is  accused  of  instigating  the  murder  of  th  i  vir- 
tuous Hassan,  the  son  of  Ali,  who  had  abdicated 
in  favor  of  Moawyah,  but  who  was  to  lesdme  the 
Caliphat  on  the  death  of  that  potentate.  It  is 
questionable  whether  Hassan  would  ever  have 
claimed  this  right,  for  he  was  of  juiet,  retired 
habits,  and  preferred  the  security  and  repose  of  a 
private  station.  He  was  strong,  however,  in  the 
affection  of  the  people,  and  to  remove  out  of  the 
way  so  dangerous  a  rival,  Ye^id,  it  is  said,  pre- 
vailed upon  one  of  his  wives  to  poison  him,  prom- 
ising to  marry  her  in  reward  of  her  treason.  The 
murder  took  place  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  the 
Hegira,  a.d.  669,  when  Hassan  was  forty-seven 
years  of  age.  In  his  last  agonies,  his  i)rother 
Hoseiii  inquired  at  whose  •  igation  he  supposed 
himself  to  ha\e  iieen  p  jned,  that  he  might 
avenge  his  death,  but  lla.,san  refused  to  name 
hiir  "This  world,"  said  he,  "  is  only  a  long 
nig.  .  ;  leave  liim  alone  until  he  and  I  shall  meet 
in  open  daylight,  in  the  presence  of  the  Most 
High." 

\  e/.id  refused  to  fulfil  his  i)romise  of  taking  the 
murderess  to  wife,  alleging  that  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  ini/ust  himself  to  the  embrace:;  of  such  a 
female  ;  he,  however,  commuted  the  engagement 
for  a  large  amount  in  money  and  jewels.  Moaw- 
yah is  accused  of  either  countenancing  or  being 
[ileased  with  a  murder  which  made  his  son  more 
eligible  to  the  succession,  f'lr  it  is  said  that  when 
he  heard  of  the  death  of  Hassan,  "  he  fe'l  down 
and  wc    Iiipped," 

Hassan  had  been  somewhat  uxorious  ;  or  ra- 
ther, he  had  numerous  wives,  and  was  prone  to 
change  them  when  ;ntracted  by  new  beauties.  One 
of  them  was  the  daughter  of  Yeidegird,  the  last 
king  of  the  lY-rsians,  and  she  bore  him  several 
children.  lie  had,  altogether,  fifteen  sons  and  five 
daughters,  and  coiUriliuted  greatly  to  increase  the 
race  of  Sheriffs,  or  Fatimites,  descendants  from 
the  prophet.  In  his  testament  he  left  directions 
that  he  should  be  buried  by  the  sepulchre  of  his 
grandsire  Mahomet  ;  but  Ayesha,  whose  hatred 
for  the  family  of  Ali  went  beyond  the  grave,  de- 
clared that  liie  mansion  was  hers,  and  refused  ht;r 
consent ;  he  was,  therefore,  interred  in  the  com- 
mon burial-ground  of  the  city. 

Ayesha,  herself,  died  some  time  afterward,  in 
the  lifty-eightii  year  of  the  Hegira,  having  sur- 
vival the  prophet  forty-seven  years.  .She  was 
often  called  the  l-'rophetess,  and  generally  denomi- 
nated the  Mother  of  the  Faithful,  although  she 
had  never  i)orne  any  issue  to  Mahomet,  and  had 
employed  her  widowhood  in  intrigues  to  prevent 
Ali  and  his  children,  who  were  the  only  progeny 
of  the  prophet,  from  sitting  on  the  throne  oi  the 
Caliphs.  All  the  other  wives  of  Mahomet  who 
survived  him  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
in  widowhood  ;  but  none,  save  her,  suem  to  have 
been  held  in  especial  reverence. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

MOSLEM    CONQUESTS     IN     NORTHERN    AFRICA— 
ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  ACBAH  ;   HIS  DEATH. 

The  conquest  of  Northern  Africa,  so  auspi- 
ciously commenced  by  Abdallah  Ibn  Saad,  hail 
been  suspended  for  a  number  of  years  by  the 
pressure  of  other  concerns,  and  particularly  by 
the  siege  of  Constantinople,  which  engrossed  a 
great  part  of  the  Moslem  forces  ;  in  the  mean  time 
Cyrene  had  shaken  off  the  yoke,  all  Cyrenaica 
was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  there  was  dan- 
ger that  the  places  which  had  been  taken  and  the 
posts  which  had  been  established  by  the  Arab 
conquerors  would  be  completely  lost. 

The  Caliph  Moawyah  now  looked  round  for 
some  active  and.  able  general,  competent  to  secure 
and  extend  his  sway  along  the  African  sea-coast. 
Such  a  one  he  found  in  Acbah  Ibn  Nafe  el  Fehri, 
whom  he  dispatched  from  Damascus  with  ten 
thousand  horse.  Acbah  made  his  way  with  all 
speed  into  Africa,  his  forces  augmenting  as  he 
proceeded,  by  the  accession  of  barbarian  troops. 
He  passed  triumphantly  through  Cyrenaica  ;  laid 
close  siege  to  the  city  of  Cyrene,  and  retook  it, 
notwithstanding  its  strong  walls  and  great  popu- 
lation ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  siege  many  of  its 
ancient  and  magnificent  edifices  were  destroyed. 

Acbah  continued  his  victorious  course  west- 
ward, traversing  wildernesses  sometimes  barren 
and  desolate,  sometimes  entangled  with  forests, 
and  infested  by  serpents  and  sa\age  animals, 
until  he  reached  the  domains  of  ancient  Carthage, 
the  jfresent  territory  of  Tunis.  Here  he  deter- 
mined to  fountl  a  city  to  serve  as  a  stronghold, 
and  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  heart  of  these  con- 
quered regions.  The  site  chosen  was  a  valley 
closely  wooded,  and  abounding  v.ith  lions,  tigers, 
and  serpents.  The  Arabs  give  a  marvellous  ac- 
count of  the  founding  of  the  city.  Acbah,  say 
they,  went  forth  into  the  forest,  and  adjured  its 
savage  inhabitants.  "  Ik  ace  !  avaunt  !  wild 
beasts  and  serpents  !  Hence,  quit  this  wood  and 
valley  !"  This  solemn  adjuration  he  repeated 
three  several  times,  on  three  several  days,  and 
not  a  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  nor  serpent,  but  depart- 
ed from  the  place. 

Others,  less  poetic,  record  that  he  cleared  away 
a  forest  which  had  been  a  lurking  place  not  mere- 
ly for  wild  beasts  and  serpents,  but  for  rebels  and 
barbarous  hordes  ;  that  he  used  the  wood  in  con- 
structing walls  for  his  new  city,  and  when  these 
were  completed,  planted  his  lance  in  the  centre, 
and  exclaimed  to  his  followers,  "  This  is  your 
caravan."  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  city  of 
Kairwan  or  Caerwan,  situated  thirty-three  leagues 
.southeast  of  Carthage,  and  twelve  from  the  sea  on 
the  borders  of  the  great  desert.  Here  Acbali 
fixed  his  seat  of  government,  erecting  mosqiu-s 
and  other  public  edifices,  and  holding  all  the 
surrounding  country  in  subjection. 

While  Acbah  was  thus  honorably  occupied,  the 
Caliph  Moawyah,  little  aware  of  the  immense 
countries  embraced  in  these  recent  con(|uests, 
united  them  with  Egypt  under  one  command,  as 
if  they  had  been  two  small  provinces,  and  ap- 
pointed Muhegir  Ibn  0mm  Dinar,  one  of  the 
Ansari,  as  emir  or  governor.  Muhegir  was  an 
ambitious,  or  rather  an  envious  and  perfidious 
man.  Scarce  had  he  entered  upon  his  govern- 
ment when  he  began  to  sicken  with  envy  ot  the 
brilliant  fame  of  Acbah  and  his  vast  popularity, 
not  merely  with  the  army,  but  throughout  the 
country  ;  he  accordingly  made  such  unfavorable 
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reports  of  the  character  a  ^  conduct  of  that  gen- 
eral, in  his  letters  to  me  Caliph,  that  the  latter 
was  induced  to  displace  him  from  the  command 
ot  the  African  army,  and  recall  him  to  Damascus. 

The  letter  of  recall  being  sent  under  cover  to 
Muhegir,  he  transmitted  it  by  Muslamalbn  Mach- 
lad,  one  of  his  generals,  to  Acbah,  charging  his 
envoy  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  and  to  treat 
Acbah  with  profound  deference,  lest  the  troops, 
out  of  their  love  for  him,  should  resist  the  order 
for  his  deposition.  Muslama  found  Acbah  in  his 
camp  at  Cyrene,  and  presented  him  the  Caliph's 
letter  of  recall,  and  a  letter  from  Muhegir  as  gover- 
nor yt  the  province,  letting  him  know  that  Muslama 
■"id  the  other  generals  were  authorized  to  arrest 
t;-;vx  should  he  hesitate  to  obey  the  command  of 
the  Caliph. 

There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Acbah. 
He  at  once  discerned  whence  the  blow  proceeded. 
"Oh  God  !"  exclaimed  he,  "spare  my  life  until 
I  can  vindicate  myselt  from  the  slanders  of  Muhe- 
gir Ibn  Omm  Dinar."  He  then  departed  in- 
stantly, without  even  entering  his  house  ;  made 
his  way  with  all  speed  to  Damascus,  and  ap- 
peared before  Moawyah  in  the  presence  of  his 
generals  and  the  officers  of  his  court.  Addressing 
the  Caliph  with  noi)le  indignation,  "  I  have  trav- 
ersed deserts,"  said  he,  "and  encountered  sav- 
age tribes  ;  1  have  conquered  towns  and  regions, 
and  have  brought  their  infidel  inhabitants  to  the 
knowledge  of  (lod  and  his  law.  I  have  built 
mosques  and  palaces,  and  fortified  our  dominion 
over  the  land,  and  in  reward  I  have  been  degrad- 
ed from  my  post,  and  summoned  hither  as  a  cul- 
prit. I  appeal  to  your  justice,  whether  I  have 
merited  such  treatment  ?" 

Moawyah  felt  rebuked  by  the  magnanimous 
bearing  of  his  general,  for  he  was  aware  that  he 
had  been  precipitate  in  condemning  him  on  false 
accusations.  "  1  am  already  informed,"  said  he, 
"  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  I  now  know 
who  is  Muhegir,  and  who  is  Acbah  ;  return  to 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  pursue  your  glori- 
ous career  of  conquest. 

Although  it  was  not  until  the  succeeding  Cali- 
phat  that  Acbah  resumed  the  command  in  Afri- 
ca, we  will  anticipate  dates  in  order  to  maintain 
unbroken  the  thread  ot  his  story.  In  passing 
through  Egypt  he  deposed  Muslama  from  a  com- 
mand, in  which  he  had  been  |)laced  by  Muhegir, 
and  ordered  him  to  remain  in  one  of  the  Egyptian 
towns  a  prisoner  at  large. 

He  was  grieved  to  perceive  the  mischief  that 
h.id  been  done  in  Africa,  during  his  absence,  by 
Muhegir,  who,  out  ot  mere  envy  and  jealousy, 
had  endeavored  to  mar  and  obliterate  all  traces  of 
his  good  deeds  ;  dismantling  the  cities  he  had 
built,  destroying  his  public  edifices  at  C.ierwan, 
and  transferring  the  inhabitants  to  another  place. 
Acbah  stripi)ed  him  of  his  command,  placed  him 
in  irons,  and  proceeded  to  remedy  the  evils  he 
h.id  perpetrated.  The  population  was  restored  to 
Caerwan,  its  edifices  were  rebuilt,  and  it  rose 
from  its  temporary  decline  more  prosperous  and 
beautiful  than  ever.  Acbah  then  left  Zohair  Ibn 
Kais  in  command  of  this  metropolis,  and  resumed 
his  career  of  western  conquest,  carrying  Muhegir 
with  him  in  chains.  He  crossed  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia,  now  Algiers,  and  the  vast  regions  of 
Mauritania,  now  Morocco,  subduing  their  infidel 
inhabitants  or  converting  them  with  the  sword, 
until,  coming  to  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  he 
spurred  his  charger  into  the  waves  of  the  Atlan- 
th'  until  they  rose  to  his  saddle  girths  ;  then  rais- 
ing his   scimetar  toward   heaven,  "  Oh  Allah!" 


I ^ cried  the  zealous  Moslem,  "did  not  these  pro- 
found waters  prevent  me,  still  further  would  I 
carry  the  knowledge  of  thy  law,  and  the  reverence 
of  thy  holy  name  !" 

While  Acbah  was  thus  urging  his  victorious 
way  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  Mauritania,  ticl 
ings  overtook  him  that  the  Greeks  and  barbarians 
were  rising  in  rebellion  in  his  rear ;  that  the 
mountains  were  pouring  down  their  legions,  and 
that  his  city  of  Caerwan  was  in  imminent  danger. 
He  had  in  fact  incurred  the  danger  against  which 
the  late  Caliph  Omar  had  so  often  cautioned  his 
too  adventurous  generals.  Turning  his  steps  he 
hastened  back,  marching  at  a  rapid  rate.  As  he 
passed  through  Zab  or  Numidia,  he  was  harassed 
by  a  horde  of  Berbers  or  Moors,  headed  by  Aben 
Cahina,  a  native  chief  of  daring  prowess,  who  had 
descended  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains, 
in  which  he  had  taken  refuge  from  the  invaders. 
This  warrior,  with  his  mountain  band,  hung  on 
the  rear  of  the  army,  picking  off  stragglers,  and 
often  carrying  havoc  into  the  broken  ranks,  but 
never  venturing  on  a  pitched  battle.  He  gave 
over  his  pursuit  as  they  crossed  the  bounds  of 
Numidia. 

On  arriving  at  Caerwan  Acbah  found  everything 
secure,  the  rebellion  having  been  suppressed  by 
the  energy  and  bravery  of  Zohair,  aided  by  an 
associate  warrior,  Omar  Ibn  Ali,  of  the  tribe  of 
Koreish. 

Acbah  now  distributed  a  part  of  his  army 
about  the  neighborhood,  formed  of  the  residue  a 
flying  camp  of  cavalry,  and  leaving  Zohair  and 
his  brave  associate  to  maintain  the  safety  of  the 
metropolis,  returned  to  scour  the  land  of  Zab,' and 
take  vengeance  on  the  Berber  chief  who  had 
harassed  and  insulted  him  when  on  the  march. 

He  proceeded  without  opposition  as  far  as  a 
place  called  T^huda  ;  when  in  some  pass  or  de- 
file he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  great  host 
of  Greeks  and  Berbers,  led  on  by  the  mountain 
chief  Aben  Cahina.  In  fact,  both  Christians  aiuf 
Moors,  who  had  so  often  been  in  deadly  confiict 
in  these  very  regions,  had  combined  to  drive  these 
new  intruders  from  the  land. 

Acbah  scanned  the  number  and  arrav  "f  the 
advancing  enemy,  and  saw  there  was  no  retreat, 
and  that  destruction  was  inevitable.  He  mar- 
shalled his  little  army  of  horsemen,  however,  with 
great  calmness,  i)ut  up  the  usual  prayers,  and 
exhorted  his  men  to  fight  valiantly.  Summoning 
Muhegir  to  his  presence,  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  a 
day  of  liberty  and  gain  for  all  true  Moslems,  for  it 
is  a  day  of  martyrdom.  I  would  not  deprive  you 
ot  so  great  a  chance  tor  paradise."  So  saying, 
he  ordered  his  chains  to  betaken  off. 

Muhegir  thanked  him  for  the  favor,  and  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  die  in  the  cause  ot 
the  faith.  .Acbah  then  gave  him  arms  and  a  horse, 
and  both  of  them,  drawing  their  swords,  broke  the 
scabbards  in  token  that  they  would  fight  until  vic- 
tory or  ileath.  The  battle  was  desperate,  and  the 
carnage  terrible.  Almost  all  the  Moslems  fought 
to  the  very  death,  asking  no  quarter.  Acbah  was 
one  of  the  last  of  his  devoted  band,  and  his  corpse 
was  found,  scimetar  in  hand,  upon  a  heap  of  the 
enemy  whom  he  had  slain. 
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CHAPTER   XLV. 

MOAWYAH  NAMF.S  HIS  KUCCESSOR— HIS  I.AST  ACTS 
AND    DEATH— TRAfS   OK   HIS   CHARACTER. 

Mo/.WYAH  was  now  far  advanced  in  years,  and 
aware  that  he  had  not  long  to  live  ;  he  sought  there* 
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fore  to  accomplish  a  measure  which  he  had  long 
contemplated,  and  which  was  indicative  of  his 
ambitious  character  and  his  pride  of  family.  It 
was  to  render  the  Caliphat  hereditary,  and  to  per- 
petuate it  in  his  line.  For  this  purpose  he  openly 
named  his  son  Yezid  as  his  successor,  and  re- 
quested the  different  provinces  to  send  deputies  to 
Damascus  to  perform  the  act  of  fealty  to  him. 
The  nomination  of  a  successor  was  what  thi.  proph- 
et himself  had  nt  done,  and  what  Abu  Heker, 
Omar,  and  Othman  had  therefore  declined  to  do  ; 
the  attempt  to  render  the  Caliphat  hereditary  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  i)ublic  will  manifested 
repeatedly  in  respect  to  Ali  ;  Yezid,  to  whom  he 
proposed  to  bequeath  the  government,  was  pub- 
licly detested,  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  ob- 
jections, such  influence  had  Moawyali  acquired 
over  the  public  mind  that  delegates  arrived  at 
Damascus  from  all  parts,  and  gave  their  hands  to 
Yezid  in  pledge  of  future  fealty.  Thus  was  estab- 
lished the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades,  which  held 
the  Caliphat  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  There 
were  fourteen  Caliphs  of  this  haughty  line, 
known  as  the  I'haraohs  of  the  house  of  Umaya  (or 
rather  Ommiah).  The  ambition  of  rule  manifest- 
ed in  Moawyah,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  con- 
tinued even  among  his  remote  descendants,  who 
exercised  sovereignty  nearly  four  centuries  after- 
ward in  Spain.  One  of  them,  anxious  to  ascend 
the  throne  in  a  time  of  turbulence  and  peril,  ex- 
claimed, "  Only  make  me  king  to-day,  and  you 
may  kill  me  to-morrow  !" 

The  character  ol  the  Caliph  had  much  changed 
in  the  hands  of  Moawyah,  and  in  the  luxurious 
city  of  Tamascus  assumed  more  and  more  the 
state  of  the  oriental  sovereigns  which  it  super- 
seded. The  frugal  simplicity  of  the  Arab,  and  the 
stern  virtues  of  the  ])rimitive  disciples  of  Islam, 
were  softening  down  and  disappearing  among  the 
voluptuous  delights  of  Syria.  Moawyah,  how- 
ever, endeavored  to  throw  over  his  favorite  city  of 
Damascus  some  ol  the  sanctity  witii  which  Mecca 
and  Medina  were  invested.  Tor  this  purpose  he 
sought  to  transfer  to  it,  from  Meuina,  the  pulpit 
of  the  prophet,  as  also  his  walking-staff ;  "  for 
such  precious  relics  of  the  apostle  of  Ciod,"  said 
he,  "  ought  not  to  remain  among  the  murderers 
of  Othman." 

The  staff  was  found  after  great  search,  but  when 
the  pulpit  was  about  to  be  removed,  there  oc- 
curred so  great  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  the  stars 
became  visible.  The  superstitious  Arabs  consid- 
ered this  a  signal  of  ilivine  disapprobation,  and 
the  pulpit  was  suffered  to  remain  in  .Medina. 

Feeling  his  end  apjiroaching,  Moawyah  sum- 
moned his  son  Yezid  to  his  presence,  and  gave 
advice  full  of  experience  and  wisdom.  "  Confide 
in  the  Arabs,"  said  he,  "  as  the  sure  foundation 
of  your  power.  Prize  the  Syrians,  for  they  are 
faithful  and  enterprising,  though  prone  to  degen- 
erate when  out  of  their  own  country.  Gratify  liie 
pcopli^  of  Irak  in  all  their  demands,  for  they  are 
restless  and  turbulent,  and  would  unsheathe  a  hun- 
dred thousand  scimetars  against  thee  on  the  least 
provocation." 

"  There  are  four  rivals,  my  son,"  added  he,  "on 
whom  thou  must  keen  a  vigilant  eye.  The  first  is 
Hosein,  the  son  of  Ali,  who  has  great  influence  in 
Irak,  but  he  is  upright  and  sincere,  and  thy  own 
cousin  ;  treat  him,  therefore,  with  clemency,  if  he 
fall  within  thy  power.  The  second  is  Abdallah 
Ibn  Omar  ;  but  he  is  a  devout  man,  and  will 
eventually  come  under  allegiance  to  thee.  The 
third  is  Abda'lrahman  ;  but  he  is  a  man  of  no 
force  of  mind,  and  merely  speaks  from  the  dic- 


tates of  others  ;  he  is,  moreover,  incontinent,  and 
a  gambler  ;  he  is  not  a  rival  to  be  feared.  The 
fourth  is  Abdallah  Ibn  Zobeir  ;  he  unites  the  craft 
of  the  fox  with  the  strength  and  courage  of  the 
lion.  If  he  appear  against  thee,  oppose  him 
valiantly  ;  if  he  offer  peace,  accept  it,  and  spare 
the  blood  of  thy  people.  If  he  fall  within  your 
power,  cut  him  to  pieces  !" 

Moawyah  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  the  six- 
tieth year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  679,  at  the  age  ot 
seventy,  or,  as  some  say,  seventy-five  years,  of 
which  he  had  reigned  nearly  twenty.  He  was  in- 
terred in  Damascus,  which  he  had  made  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Moslem  empire,  and  which  continued 
to  be  so  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades. 
The  inscription  of  his  signet  was,  "  Every  deed 
hath  its  meed  ;"  or,  according  to  others,  "  All 
power  rests  with  God." 

Though  several  circumstances  in  his  reign  sa- 
vor of  crafty,  and  even  treacherous  policy,  yet  he 
bears  a  high  name  in  Moslem  history.  His  cour- 
age was  undoubted,  and  of  a  generous  kind  ;  for 
though  fierce  in  combat,  he  was  clement  in  vic- 
tory. He  prided  himself  greatly  upon  being  of 
the  tribe  of  Koreish,  anil  was  highly  aristocratical 
before  he  attained  to  sovereign  power  ;  yet  he  was 
affable  and  accessible  at  all  times,  and  made  him- 
self popular  among  his  people.  His  ambition  was 
tempered  with  some  considerations  of  justice. 
He  assumed  the  throne,  it  is  true,  by  the  aid  of 
the  scimetar,  without  regular  election  ;  i)ut  he 
subsequently  bought  off  the  right  of  his  rival  Has- 
san, the  legitimate  Caliph,  and  transcended  mu- 
nificently all  the  stipulations  of  his  purchase,  pre- 
senting Iiim,  at  one  time,  with  four  million  pieces 
of  gold.  One  almost  regards  with  incredulity  the 
stories  of  immense  sums  passing  from  hand  to 
hand  among  these  Arab  conciuerors,  as  freely  as 
bags  of  dates  in  their  native  deserts  ;  but  it  must 
be  recollected  they  had  the  plundering  of  the  rich 
empires  of  the  East,  and  as  yet  were  Hush  willi 
the  spoils  of  recent  concjuests. 

The  liberality  of  Moawyah  is  extolled  as  being 
beyond  all  bounds  ;  one  instance  on  record  ot  it, 
however,  savors  of  policy.  He  gave  Aycsha  a 
bracelet  valued  at  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  that  had  formerly  perhajjs  sparkled  on  the 
arm  of  some  Semiramis  ;  but  Ayesha,  he  knew, 
was  a  |)otent    friend  and  a  dangerous  enemy. 

Moawyah  was  sensible  to  the  charms  ot  poetry, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  anecdotes  : 

A  robt)er,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Cadi  to  have  his  head  cut  off,  apjjealtd  to  the  Ca- 
liph in  a  copy  of  verses,  pleading  the  poverty  and 
want  by  which  he  had  been  driven.  Touched  by 
the  poetry,  Moawyah  re\ersed  the  sentence,  and 
gave  the  poet  a  ]niise  of  gold,  that  he  might  havt- 
no  plea  of  necessity  for  rejjeating  the  crime. 

Another  instance  was  that  of  a  young  Arab, 
who  had  married  a  beautiful  damsel,  ot  whom  he 
was  so  enamored  that  he  lavished  all  his  torttiiu' 
upon  her.  The  governor  of  Cuta,  hapi>ening  u> 
see  her,  was  so  struck  with  her  beauty  that  he 
took  her  from  the  youth  by  force.  The  latter 
made  his  complaint  to  the  Caliph  in  verse,  pound 
forth  with  Arab  eloquence,  and  with  all  the  pas- 
sion of  a  lover,  praying  redress  or  death.  Moa 
wyah,  as  before,  was  moved  by  the  poetic  appi  ..1. 
and  sent  orders  to  the  governor  of  Cufa  to  restoic 
the  wife  to  her  husband.  The  governor,  infatuated 
with  her  charms,  entreated  the  Caliph  to  let  him 
have  the  enjoyment  ot  her  for  one  year,  and  then 
♦-  take  his  head.  The  curiosity  of  the  Caliph  wa-, 
awai>:ened  by  this  amorous  contest,  and  he  causcil 
the  female  to  be  sent  to  him.     Struck  with  her 
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ravishing  beauty,  with  the  grace  of  her  deport- 
ment, and  the  eloquence  of  her  expressions,  he 
could  not  restrain  his  admiration  ;  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  told  her  to  choose  be- 
tween the  young  Arab,  the  governor  of  Cufa,  and 
himself.  She  acknowledged  the  honor  proffered 
by  the  Caliph  to  be  utterly  beyond  her  merit ;  but 
avowed  that  affection  and  duty  still  inclined  her  to 
her  husband.  Her  modesty  and  virtue  delighted 
Moawyaheven  more  than  her  beauty  ;  he  restored 
her  to  her  husband,  and  enriched  thein  both  with 
princely  munificence. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

r-UCCESSION   OF  YEZID,    SEVENTH   CALIPH — FINAL 
FORTUNES  OF   HOSEIN,    THE  SON   OF   ALL 

Yf.ZID,  the  son  of  Moawyan,  succeeded  to  the 
Caliphat  without  the  ceremony  of  an  election. 
His  inauguration  took  place  in  the  new  moon 
of  the  month  Rajeb,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  the 
Hegira,  coincident  with  the  seventh  day  of  April 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  680.  He  was  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  and  is  described  as  tall  and  thin, 
with  a  ruddy  countenance  pitted  with  the  small- 
\)0\,  black  eyes,  curled  hair,  and  a  comely  beard. 
He  was  not  deficient  in  talent,  and  possessed  the 
popular  gift  of  poetry.  The  effect  of  his  residence 
among  the  luxuries  and  refinements  oi:  Syria  was 
evinced  in  a  fondness  for  silken  raiment  and  the 
delights  of  music  ;  hut  he  was  stigmatized  as 
base-spirited,  sordid,  and  covetous  ;  grossly  sen- 
sual, and  scandalously  intemperate. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  readily  ac- 
knowledged as  Caliph  throughout  the  Moslem 
smpire,  excejiting  by  Mecca,  Medina,  and  some 
cities  of  Habylonia.  His  first  aim  was  to  secure 
undisputed  possession  of  the  Caliphat.  The  only 
competitors  from  niiom  he  had  danger  to  ap|)re- 
hend  were  Hosein,  the  soii  of  Ali,  and  Abdall.ih, 
the  son  of  Zoheir.  They  were  iioth  at  Medina, 
and  he  sent  orders  to  Waled  Ihn  ()tl)ali,  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  city,  to  exact  from  tiiem  an  oath  ot 
fealty.  Waled,  who  was  of  ;»n  undecided  cliar- 
ai  ter,  consulted  MervvAn  Ibii  Ilakem,  formerly 
secretary  of  Othman,  and  suspected  of  forging 
the  letter  which  effected  the  ruin  of  that  Caliph. 
He  was  in  fact  one  of  tlie  most  crafty  as  well  as 
ai)le  men  of  the  age.  His  advice  to  the  giMcrnor 
was  to  summon  Hosein  and  Abdallah  to  his  pres- 
ence, before  they  should  hear  of  tin-  deatli  ot  .\foa- 
wyah,  and  concert  any  measures  of  ojiposition  ; 
th-iii  to  tender  to  ihein  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Yezid, 
and,  should  they  refuse,  to  smite  off  their  heads. 

Hosein  and  Abdallah  discovered  the  jilot  in 
time  to  effect  their  escape  with  their  f.iinilies  to 
Mecca,  where  they  declared  tiiemselvt^s  openly 
in  opposition  to  Yezid.  In  a  little  while  Hosein 
received  secret  messages  from  the  jieople  of  Cufa, 
inviting  him  to  their  city,  assuring  him  not  mere- 
ly of  protection,  but  of  joyful  homage  ;is  tiie  son 
•)t  Ali,  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  [roplirt. 
He  had  only,  they  said,  to  show  himself  i'l  their 
city,  and  all  ISahylonia  would  rise  in  arms  in  his 
favor. 

Hosein  sen*  his  cousin,  Muslim  Ihn  Okail,  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  these  representations,  and 
to  foment  the  spirit  of  insurrection  should  it  really 
exist  among  the  people  of  Cufa.  Muslim  made 
his  way,  almost  unattended,  and  with  u\vii\  peril 
and  hardship,  across  tlie  deserts  ot  Irak.     On  ar- 


riving at  Cufa  he  was  well  received  by  the  party 
of  Hosein  ;  they  assured  him  that  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  blood  and 
treasure  in  casting  down  the  usurper  and  uphold- 
ing the  legitimate  Caliph.  Every  day  augmented 
the  number  of  apparent  zealots  in  the  cause,  until 
it  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 
Of  all  this  Muslim  sent  repeated  accounts  to  Ho- 
sein, urging  him  to  come  on,  and  assuring  him 
that  the  conspiracy  had  been  carried  on  with  such 
secrecy  that  Nu'mAn  Ihn  IJaschir,  the  governor 
of  Cufa,  had  no  suspicion  of  it. 

But  though  the  conspiracy  had  escaped  the  vig- 
ilance of  N'u'miin,  intimation  of  it  had  reached 
the  Caliph  Yezid  at  Damascus,  who  sent  instant 
orders  to  Obeid'allah,  the  emir  of  Bassora,  to  re- 
pair with  all  speed  to  Cufa,  displace  its  negligent 
governor,  I  and  take  that  place  likewise  under  his 
command. 

Obeid'allah  was  the  son  of  Ziyad,  and  inherited 
all  the  energy  of  his  father.  Aware  that  the  mo- 
ment was  critical,  he  set  off  from  Bassora  with 
about  a  score  ol  fieet  horsemen.  The  people  of 
Cufa  were  on  tlie  lookout  lor  the  arrival  ol  Ho- 
sein, which  was  daily  expected,  when  Obeid'allah 
rode  into  the  city  in  the  twilight  at  the  he,-id  of  ids 
troopers,  lie  wore  a  black  turban,  as  was  the 
custom  likewise  with  Hosein.  The  jjopulace 
-rowded  round  him,  hailing  the  supposed  grand- 
son of  the  prophet. 

".Stand  off!"  cried  the  horsemen  fierciry, 
"  It  is  the  emir  Obeid'allah." 

The  crowd  shrank  back  abashed  and  dis- 
appointed, and  the  emir  rode  on  to  the  castle. 
Tile  po]iular  chagrin  increased  when  it  was  known 
that  he  had  command  of  the  province  ;  for  he  wsws 
reputed  a  second  Ziyad  in  energy  and  decision. 
His  measures  soon  proved  his  claims  to  that  char- 
acter. He  discovered  and  disconcerted  the  plans 
of  the  conspirators  ;  drove  Muslim  to  a  prema- 
ture outlireak  ;  dispersed  his  hasty  levy,  and  took 
him  prisoner.  The  latter  shed  bitter  tears  on  his 
capture  ;  not  on  his  own  account,  but  on  the  ac- 
count ot  Hosein.  whom  he  feared  hi3  letters  and 
sanguine  reprcheiuations  had  involved  in  ruin,  by 
in(lucin'..j  him  to  come  on  to  Cufa.  The  head  of 
Muslim  was  struck  off  and  sent  to  the  Caliph. 

His  letters  li.id  indeed  produced  the  dreaded 
effect.  On  receiving  them  Hosein  prepared  to 
comjilv  with  ilie  earnest  invitation  of  the  people 
of  Cufa.  It  was  in  vain  h's  friends  reminded  him 
of  the  proverliial  lallhiessness  of  these  jieople  ;  it 
was  in  vain  they  urged  him  to  wait  until  lliey  had 
committed  theniTclves,  by  ojienly  taking  the  field. 
It  was  in  vain  I'.iat  his  luir  relative  Abdallah 
Ihn  Abbas  urged  him  at  least  to  leave  the  fe- 
males of  his  family  at  Mecca,  li  st  he  should  be 
massacred  in  the  midst  of  them,  like  the  Caliph 
Othman.  Hosein,  in  the  true  spirit  ot  a  Moslem 
and  prtdestinarian,  declareil  he  would  lca\'e  the 
event  to  Ciod,  ,ind  accordingly  set  out  with  his 
wives  and  children,  and  a  number  of  his  relatives, 
escorted  hy  a  handiul   of  Arab  troops. 

Arrived  in  tlie  confines  of  Babylonia,  he  was 
met  by  a  body  of  a  thousand  horse,  led  on  by 
Harro,  an  .Aral)  of  the  tribe  ot  Temiin.Th.  He  .xt 
first  supposed  thetn  to  be  a  (U  tachment  ot  his  p.ir- 
tisans  sent  to  meet  him,  but  was  soon  informed  by 
Harro  that  he  came  from  the  emir  Olteid'allah 
to  conduct  him  and  all  the  people  willi  him  to 
Cufa. 

Hosein  haughtily  refused  to  submit  to  (he  emir's 
orders,  anrl  represented  that  iie  came  in  peace, 
invited  by  the  inhafi.t.ints  of  Cufa,  as  the  rightful 
Caliph.     He  set  forth  at  the  same  time  the  justice 
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of  his  claims,  and  endeavored  to  enlist  Harro  in 
his  cause  ;  but  the  latter,  though  in  no  wise  hostile 
to  him,  avoided  committing  himself,  and  urged 
him  to  proceed  quietly  to  Cufa  under  his  escort. 

While  they  were  yet  discoursing,  tour  horsemen 
rode  up  accompanied  by  a  guide.  One  of  these 
named  Thirmah  was  i\nown  to  Hosein,  and  was 
reluctantly  permitted  by  Harro  to  converse  with 
him  apart.  Hosein  inquired  about  the  situation 
of  things  at  Cufa.  "The  nobles,"  replied  the 
other,  "  are  now  against  you  to  a   man  ;  some  of 
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the  common  people  are  still  with  you  ;  by  to-mor- 
row, however,  not  a  scimetar  but  will  be  un- 
sheathed againft  you." 

Hosein  inquired  about  Kais,  a  messengerwhom 
he  had  scm  in  advance  to  apprise  his  adiier- 
ents  of  his  approach.  He  had  been  seized  on 
suspicion,  ordered  as  a  test,  by  Obeid'allah,  to 
curse  Hosein  and  his  father  AH,  and  on  his  refus- 
ing had  been  thrown  headlong  from  the  top  of 
the  citadel. 

}fosein  shed  tears  at  hearing  the  fate  of  his 
faithful  messenger.  "  There  be  some,"  said  he, 
in  the  words  of  the  Koran,  "  who  are  already 
dead,  and  some  who  living  expect  death.  Let 
their  mansions,  ohdod.  be  in  the  gardens  of  para- 
dise, and  receive  us  with  them  to  thy  mercy." 

Tliirmah  represented  to  Hosein  that  his  handful 
of  followers  would  be  of  no  avail  <igainst  the  host 
prepared  to  oppose  him  in  the  plains  of  Cufa,  and 
offered  to  conduct  him  to  the  impregnable  moun- 
tains of  Aja,  in  the  ])rovince  of  5»aja,  where  ten 
thousand  men  of  the  tribe  ot  Tay  might  soon  be 
asse!iil)led  to  defend  him.  He  declined  his  advice, 
however,  and  ailvanced  toward  Kadesia,  tiie  place 
famous  tor  tlie  victory  over  tiie  Persians.  Harro 
and  his  cavalry  kept  i)ace  with  him,  watching 
every  movement,  but  offering  no  molestation. 
The  mind  of  Hosein,  however,  was  darkened  by 
gloomy  torebodings.  A  stupor  at  times  hung 
o\er  his  faculties  as  he  rode  slowly  along  ;  he  ap- 
peared to  be  haunted  with  a  presentiment  of  death. 

"  We  belong  to  (".od,  and  to  God  we  must 
return,"  exclaimed  he  as  he  roused  himself  at  one 
time  from  a  dream  or  reverie.  He  had  beheld  in 
his  phantasy,  a  horsem.m  who  had  addressed 
him  in  warning  words  :  "  .Men  travel  in  the  night, 
and  their  destiny  travels  m  the  night  to  meet 
them."  This  he  pronounced  a  messenger  of 
death. 

In  this  dubious  and  desponding  mood  he  was 
brought  to  a  halt,  near  the  banks  ot  the  Eu- 
phrates, by  the  appearance  of  four  thousand  men, 
in  hostile  array,  commanded  by  Amar  Ibn  Saad. 
These,  likewise,  had  been  sent  out  by  tlie  emir 
01)eid'allah,  who  was  full  ot  uneasiness  lest 
there  should  be  some  i)oi)ular  movement  in  favor 
of  Hosein.  The  latter,  however,  wa.-)  painfully 
convinced  by  this  rejjeated  appearance  of  hostile 
troops,  wiiriout  any  armament  in  !iis  favor,  that 
the  hckle  people  ot  Cufa  were  faithless  to  him.  He 
held  a  parley  with  Amar,  who  was  a  ])i()us  and 
good  man,  and  had  come  out  very  unwillingly 
against  a  descendant  ot  the  prophet,  stated  to  him 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  iieen  deceived  by 
the  people  of  Cufn,  and  now  offered  to  return  to 
Mecca.  Amar  dispatched  a  fleet  messenger  to 
apprise  the  emir  of  this  favorable  offer,  hoping  to 
be  excused  from  using  violence  against  Hosein. 
Obeid'allah  wrote  in  re|)ly  ;  "  Ciet  between  him 
and  the  Kiiiihrates  ;  cut  him  off  from  the  water  as 
he  did  Othman  ;  force  him  to  acknowledge  al- 
legiance to  Yezid,  and  then  we  will  treat  of 
terms." 

Amar  obeyed  these  orders  with  reluctance,  and 


the  little  camp  of  Hosein  suffered  the  extremities 
of  thirst.  Still  he  could  not  be  brought  to  acknowl 
edge  Yezid  as  Caliph.  He  now  offered  three  things, 
either  to  go  to  Damascus  and  negotiate  matters  per- 
sonally with  Yezid  ;  to  return  into  Arabia  ;  or  to 
repair  to  some  frontier  post  in  Khorassan  and 
fight  against  the  Turks.  These  terms  were  like- 
wise transmitted  by  Amar  to  Obeid'allah. 

The  emir  was  exasperated  at  these  delays, 
which  he  considered  as  inte;  ded  to  gain  time  for 
tampering  with  the  public  feeling.  His  next  letter 
to  Amar  was  brief  and  c  plicit.  "  If  Hosein  and 
his  men  submit  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
treat  them  kindly  ;  if  they  refuse,  slay  them — rde 
over  them — trample  them  under  the  feet  of  hy 
horses  !"  This  letter  was  sent  by  Shamar,  a 
warrior  of  note,  and  of  a  fierce  spirit.  He  had 
private  instructions.  "  If  Amar  fail  to  do  as  I 
have  ordered,  strike  off  his  head  and  take  com- 
mand of  his  troops."  He  was  furnished  also  with 
a  letter  of  protection,  and  passports  for  four  of  the 
sons  of  Ali,  who  had  accompanied  their  brother 
Ho.sein. 

Amar,  on  receiving  the  letter  of  the  emir,  had 
another  parley  with  Hosein.  He  found  him  in 
front  of  his  tent  conversing  with  his  brother  Al 
Abbas,  just  after  the  hour  of  evening  prayer,  and 
made  known  to  him  the  peremptory  demand  of 
the  emir  and  its  alternative.  He  also  produced 
the  letter  of  protection  and  the  passports  tor  his 
brothers,  but  they  refused  to  accept  them. 

Hosein.  obtained  a  truce  until  the  morning  to 
consider  the  demand  of  the  emir  ;  but  his  mind 
was  already  matle  up.  He  saw  that  all  hope  of 
honorable  terms  was  vain,  and  he  resolved  to  die. 

After  the  de|)arture  of  Ama*",  he  remained 
seated  alone  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  leaning  on 
his  sword,  lost  in  gloomy  cogitation  on  the  fate  of 
the  coming  day.  A  heaviness  again  came  over 
him,  with  the  same  kind  ot  portentou.s  fantasies 
that  he  has  already  experienced.  The  approach 
of  his  favorite  sister,  Zeiiaib,  roused  him.  He  re- 
garded her  with  mounijul  significance.  "  I  have 
just  seen,"  said  he,  "  in  a  dream,  our  grandsire 
the  prophet,  and  he  said,  '  Thou  wilt  soon  bft 
with  me  in  paradise.'  " 

The  boding  mind  of  Zenaib  interpreted  the 
portent.  "  Woe  unto  us  and  our  family,"  cried 
she,  smiting  her  breast  ;  "  our  mother  Fatima  is 
dead,  and  our  lather  Ali  and  our  brother  Hassan  I 
Alas  for  the  desolation  of  the  past  -ind  the  de- 
struction that  is  to  come!"  So  saying,  her  gm  I 
overcame  her,  and  she  fell  into  a  swoon.  Hosem 
raised  her  tenderly,  sprink<'d  waicr  in  her  face, 
and  restored  her  to  < 'nsriLHsness.  He  entreated 
her  to  rely  with  conficl«-nLe  r/n  Ciod,  reminding  her 
that  all  the  jjeople  of  the  Tarth  must  die.  and 
everything  that  exists  must  p<-rish,  but  that  Cod, 
who  created  them,  would  rf^^tore  them  and  take 
them  to  himself.  "  My  f.itht-r,  and  my  mother, 
and  my  brother,"  said  he,  "  were  better  than  I, 
yet  they  died,  .tnd  every  Moslem  has  had  an  ex- 
ample in  the  death  of  the  apostle  of  C,od."  Tak- 
ing her  then  by  the  hand,  he  led  her  into  the  tent, 
charging  her,  in  case  of  his  death,  not  to  give 
way  thus  to  immoderate  sorrow. 

He  next  addressed  his  friends  and  followers. 
"  These  troops  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,"  said 
he,  "  seek  no  lite  but  mine,  and  will  be  contented 
with  my  death.  Tarr\  not  with  me,  therefore,  to 
your  destruction,  but  le.ue  me  to  mv  fate." 

"  God  forbid,"  cried  .'\!  Abbas,  "  that  we  should 
survive  your  fall  ;"  and  his  words  were  echoed 
by  the  rest. 

Seeiii"  his  little  band  thus  determined-to  share 
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his  desperate  fortunes,  Hosein  prepared  to  sell 
their  lives  dear,  and  make  theirdeatnsa  memora- 
ble sacrifice.  By  his  orders  all  the  tents  were 
disposed  in  two  lines,  and  the  cords  interwoven 
so  as  to  form  barriers  on  both  sides  of  the  camp, 
while  a  deep  trench  in  the  rear  was  tilled  with 
wood,  to  be  set  on  fire  in  case  of  attack.  It  was 
assailaiile,  therefore,  only  in  front.  This  done, 
the  devoted  band,  conscious  that  the  next  day  was 
to  be  their  last,  passed  the  night  in  prayer,  while 
a  troop  of  the  enemy's  horse  kept  riding  round  to 
prevent  their  escape. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  Hosein  prepared 
for  battle.  His  whole  force  amounted  only  to 
twoscore  foot  soldiers  and  two-and-thirty  horse  ; 
but  all  were  animated  with  the  spirit  ot  martyrs. 
Hosein  and  several  of  his  chief  men  washed, 
anointed,  and  perfumed  themselves  ;  "  for  in  a 
little  while,"  said  they,  "  we  shall  be  with  the 
black-eyed  Houris  of  paradise." 

His  steadfastness  of  soul,  however,  was  shaken 
by  the  loud  lamentations  of  his  sisters  and 
daughters,  and  the  thought  of  the  exposed  and 
desolate  state  in  which  his  death  would  leave 
them.  He  called  to  mind,  too,  the  advice  which 
he  had  neglected  of  Abdallah  Ibn  Abbas,  to 
leave  his  women  in  safety  at  Mecca.  "  God  will 
reward  thee,  Abdallah  !"  exclaimed  he  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  feelings. 

A  squadron  of  thirty  horse,  headed  by  Harro, 
now  wheeled  up,  but  they  came  as  friends  and 
allies.  Harro  repented  him  of  having  given  the 
first  check  to  Hosein,  and  now  came  in  atone- 
ment to  fight  and  die  for  him.  "  Alas  for  you 
men  of  Cuta  !"  cried  he,  as  Amar  and  his  troops 
approached  ;  "  you  have  invited  the  descendant 
of  the  prophet  to  your  city,  and  now  you  come  to 
fight  against  him.  You  have  cut  off  from  him 
and  his  family  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
are  free  even  to  infidels  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  have  shut  him  up  like  a  lion  in  the 
toils." 

Amar  began  to  justify  himself  and  to  plead  the 
orders  of  the  emir  ;  but  the  fierce  Shamar  cut 
short  all  parley  by  letting  tly  an  arrow  into  the 
camp  of  Hosein,  calling  all  to  witness  that  he 
struck  the  first  blow.  A  skirmish  ensued,  but 
the  men  of  Hosein  kept  within  their  camp,  where 
they  could  only  be  reached  by  the  archers.  I-'rom 
time  to  time  there  were  single  combats  in  defi- 
ance, as  was  customary  with  the  Arabs.  In 
these  the  greatest  loss  was  on  the  side  of  the  en- 
emy, for  Hosein's  men  fought'  with  the  des|)era- 
tion  of  men^resolved  on  death. 

Amar  now  made  a  general  assault,  but  the 
cam|),  being  o|)en  only  in  front,  was  successfully 
defended.  .Shamar  and  his  followers  attempted 
to  pull  down  the  tents,  but  met  with  vigorous  re- 
sistance. He  thrust  his  lance  through  liie  tent  of 
ilosein,  md  called  for  fire  to  burn  it.  I'he 
women  ran  out  shrieking.  "The  fire  of  Jehen- 
nam  be  i.hy  portion  !"  cried  Hosein  ;  "  wouldst 
thou  destroy  my  family  ?" 

Kven  ili^r-  savage  Shamar  stayed  his  hantl  at  the 
sight  of  drienc»-Ecss  women,  and  he  and  his  band 
drew  oit  with  ttint  loss  of  several  of  their  number. 

Both  parties  dt-sisted  from  the  fight  at  the  hour 
ot  montide  prayer  ;  and  Hosein  put  up  the  prayer 
ot  Fear,  which  is  f)nly  used  in  time  of  extremity. 

When  tlie  prayers  were  over  the  enemy  renew- 
ed the  assault,  but  chiefly  with  arrows  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  faithful  followers  of  Hosein  were 
pii-ked  off  one  by  one,  until  he  was  left  .ilmost 
alone  ;  yet  no  one  ventured  to  close  upon  him. 
An  ^rrow   from  a  distance  pierced  his  little  son 


Abdallah,  whom  he  had  upon  his  knee.  Hosein 
caught  his  blood  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and 
threw  it  toward  heaven.  "Oh  God,"  exclaimed 
he,  "  if  thou  withholdest  help  from  us,  at  least 
take  vengeance  on  the  wicked  for  this  innocenc 
blood." 

His  nephew,  a  beautiful  child  with  jewels  in  his 
ears,  was  likewise  wounded  ir  his  arms.  "  .Mlah 
will  receive  thee,  my  child,"  said  Hosein  ;  "  thou 
wilt  soon  be  with  thy  forefathers  in  jiaradise." 

At  this  moment  -Zeinab  rushed  forth  impreca- 
ting the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  murder- 
ers ot  her  family.  Her  voice  was  overpowered  by 
the  oaths  and  curses  of  Shamar,  who  closed  with 
his  men  upon  Hosein.  The  latter  fought  des- 
perately, and  laid  many  dead  around  him,  but  his 
strength  was  failing  him  ;  ii  became  a  massacre 
rather  than  a  fight  ;  he  sank  to  the  earth,  and 
v.'as  stripped  ere  life  was  extinct.  Thirty  wounds 
were  counted  in  his  body,  and  four-and-thirty 
bruises.  His  head  was  then  cut  off  to  be  sent  to 
Obeid'allah,  and  Shamar,  with  his  troops,  rode 
forward  and  backward  over  the  body,  as  he  had 
been  ordered,  until  it  was  trampled  into  the 
earth. 

Seventy-two  followers  of  Hosein  were  slain  in 
this  massacre,  seventeen  of  whom  were  descend- 
ants from  Fatima.  Eighty-eight  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded.  All 
the  arms  and  furniture  of  Hosein  and  his  family 
were  taken  as  lawful  spoils,  although  against  the 
command  of  Amar. 

Shamar  dispatched  one  of  his  troopers  to  bear 
the  heati  of  Hosein  to  the  emir  Obeid'allah.  He 
rode  with  all  speed,  but  arrived  at  Cufi.  after  the 
gates  of  the  castle  were  closed.  Taking  the  gory 
trophy  to  his  own  house  until  ;.orning  he  showed 
it  with  triumph  to  his  wife  ;  but  she  shrank  from 
him  with  horror,  as  one  guilty  of  the  greatest  out- 
rage to  the  family  of  the  prophet,  and  from  that 
time  forward  renounced  all  intercourse  with  him. 

When  the  head  was  presented  to  Obeid'allah, 
he  smote  it  on  the  mouth  with  his  staff.  A  ven- 
erable Arab  present  was  shocked  at  his  impiety. 
"  I5y  Allah  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  have  seen  th0)e 
lips  prc.'ssed  by  the  sacred  lips  of  the  prophet  I" 

As  Obeid'allah  went  forth  from  the  citadel,  he 
beheld  several  women,  meanly  attired  and  sealed 
disconsolately  on  the  ground  at  the  threshold. 
He  had  to  demand  three  times  who  they  were, 
before  he  was  told  that  it  was  Zeinab,  sister  of 
Hosein,  and  her  maidens.  "  Allah  be  praised," 
cried  he  with  ungenerous  exultation,  "  who  has 
brought  this  proud  woman  to  shame,  and  wrought 
death  upon  her  family."  "Allah  be  praised," 
retorted  Zeinab,  haughtily,  "  who  hath  glorified 
our  family  by  his  holy  apostle  Mahomet.  As  to 
my  kindred,  death  was  decreed  to  them,  and  they 
have  gone  to  their  resting-])lace  ;  but  tiod  will 
bring  you  and  them  together,  and  will  judge  be- 
tween you." 

The  wrath  of  the  emir  was  inflamed  by  this  re- 
ply, and  his  friends,  fearful  he  might  be  provoked 
to  an  act  of  violence,  reminded  him  that  she  was 
a  woman  and  unworthy  of  his  anger. 

"  Enough,"   cried   he  ;  "  let  her  revile  ;  Allah 
has  given  my  soul  full  satisfaction  in  the  death  of^ 
her  brother,  and  the  ruin  of  her  rebellious  race." 

"True!"  replied  Zeinab,  "you  have  indeed 
destroyed  our  men,  and  cut  us  up  root  anil  branch. 
If  that  be  any  satisfaction  to  your  soul,  you  have 
it." 

The  emir  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  "  Thou 
art  indeed,"  said  he,  "  a  worthy  descendant  of 
AH,  who  was  a  poet  and  a  man  of  courage." 
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"  Covirage,"  replied  Zeinab,  "  is  not  a  woman's 
attribute  ;  but  what  my  heart  dictates  my  tongue 
shall  utter." 

The  emir  cast  his  eyes  on  Ali,  the  son  of  Ho- 
sein,  a  youth  just  approaching  manhood,  and  or- 
dered him  to  be  beheaded.  The  proud  heart  of 
Zeinab  now  gave  way.  Bursting  into  tears  she 
flung  her  arms  round  her  nephew.  "  Hast  thou 
not  drunk  ileep  enough  ol  the  blood  of  our  fam- 
ily ?"  cried  she  to  Obeid'allah  ;  "and  dost  thou 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  this  youth  ?  Take  mire  too 
with  it,  and  let  nvj  ilie  with  him." 

The  emir  gazed  on  her  again,  and  with  greater 
astonishment  ;  he  mused  tor  .iwhile,  debating 
with  himself,  for  he  was  disposed  to  slay  the  lad  ; 
but  was  moved  '■"■  the  tenderness  of  Zeinab.  At 
length  his  better  it-lings  prevailed,  and.  the  life  of 
Ali  was  spared. 

The  head  of  Hosein  was  transmitted  to  the  Ca- 
liph Yezid,  at  Damascus,  in  charge  of  the  savage- 
hearted  Shamar  ;  and  with  it  were  sent  Zeinab 
and  her  women,  and  the  youth  Ali.  The  latter 
had  a  chain  round  his  i.eck,  but  the  youth  carried 
himself  proudly,  and  would  never  vouchsafe  a 
woril  to  his  conductors. 

Wiien  Shamar  presented  the  head  with  the 
greetings  of  Obeid'allah,  the  Caliph  shed  te.irs, 
tor  he  recalled  the  dying  counsel  of  his  father 
with  respect  to  the  son  oi  Ali.  "  Oh  Hosein  !" 
ejaculated  he,  "  hadst  thou  fallen  into  my  liands 
thou  wouldst  not  have  been  slain."  Then  giving 
vent  to  his  indignation  against  the  absent  Obeid'- 
allah, "The  curse  ot  Ood,"  exclaimed  ne,  "be 
upon  the  son  of  Somyah."* 

He  had  been  urged  by  one  ot  his  courtiers  to 
kill  Ali,  and  extinguish  the  whole  generati<5n  of 
Hosein,  but  milder  counsels  i)rev;iile(l.  When 
the  women  and  children  were  lirought  before  him, 
in  presence  of  the  Syri.nn  nobility,  he  was  shockecl 
at  their  mean  attire,  and  again  uttered  a  maledic- 
tion on  Obeid'allah.  In  conversing  with  Zeinab, 
he  spoke  with  dispar.igement  ot  her  father  Ali  and 
iier  iirother  Hosein,  but  the  jiroud  heart  of  this  in- 
trejiid  woman  ag:iin  rose  to  h.er  lips,  and  she  re- 
plied with  ;i  nol)le  scorn  and  just  invective  that 
shamed  him  to  silence. 

Vezid  now  liad  Zeinab  and  the  other  females  of 
the  family  ot  Hosein  treated  with  proper  re- 
spect ;  baths  were  provided  tor  them,  and  apparel 
suited  to  their  r.mk  ;  they  were  entertained  in  his 
palace,  and  the  widowed  wives  ot  iiis  father  .Moa- 
wyah  came  and  ke[)t  them  com|) any,  and  joined 
witli  them  in  mourning  for  Hosein.  \'e/id  acted 
also  with  great  kindness  tow.ird  Ali  and  Amru, 
the  sons  of  Hosein,  taking  them  with  him  in  his 
walks.  Amru  was  as  yet  a  nu;re  child.  Ve/id 
asked  him  one  day  ji's'tingly,  "  Wilt  thou  tight 
with  my  son  Kh.iled  r"  The  urchin's  -ye  tlashetl 
tire,  "("live  him  a  knife,"  cried  he,  '  and  give 
me  one  1"  "  lieware  ot  this  child,"  s.aid  a  ci'.ifty 
old  courtier  w!io  sto(jd  hv,  and  who  was  an  enemy 


to  the  house  of  .Ali.      "  lieware  of  this  child  ; 
pend    U|)()n  it,  one  serpent  is  the  parent    of 
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other. 

Alter  a  time  when  the  family  of  Ilos'iii  wished 
to  dejjart  for  Meclina,  N'e/id  furnished  them  abun- 
dantly with  every  comfort  for  ilu;  journey,  and 
a  s.ife  convoy  under  r.  careful  ol'licer,  uho  treated 
them  with  all  due  flefi-rence.  When  their  journev 
w.is  accomplisheil,  Zein.ih  .mil  I'atima,  the  y<jung 
'!;iughter  ot  Ilosein,  would  li.i,  ■  iiresenteil  their 
coiiiluctor    willi    some    ol    their   jewels,    but    the 


worthy  Syrian  declined  their  offer.  "  Had  I  acted 
for  reward,"  said  he,  "less  than  these  jewels 
would  have  sufficed  ;  but  what  I  have  done  was 
for  the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  ot  your  rela- 
tionship to  the  prophet." 

The  Persians  hold  the  memory  of  Hosein  ir 
great  veneration,  entitling  him  Shahed  or  the 
Martyr,  and  Seyejed  or  Lord  ;  and  he  and  his 
lineal  descendants  lor  nine  generations  are  enroll- 
ed among  the  twelve  Imams  or  Pontiffs  of  the 
Persian  creed.  The  anniversary  of  his  martyr- 
dom is  called  Rus  Hosein  (the  day  of  Hosein), 
and  is  kept  with  great  solemnity.  A  splendid 
monument  was  erected  in  after  years  on  the  spot 
where  he  fell,  and  was  called  in  Arabic  Meshed 
Hosein,  The  Sepulchre  of  Hosein.  The  Shyites, 
or  sectaries  of  Ali,  relate  divers  prodigies  as  hav- 
ing signalized  his  martyrdom.  The  sun  withdrew 
his  light,  the  stars  twinkled  at  noonday  and  clash- 
ed against  each  other,  and  the  clouds  rained 
showers  of  blood.  A  supernatural  light  beamed 
from  the  head  of  the  martyr,  and  a  flock  of  white 
birds  hovered  around  it.  These  miracles,  how- 
ever, are  all  stoully  denied  by  the  sect  of  Moslems 
called  Sonnites,  who  hold  Ali  and  his  race  in 
abomination. 


*  A  sneer  at  Olicid'all.ih's  illeuilimute  descent  from 
Somyah,  the  wife  u(  a  (ircik  slave. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

INSURRECTION  OF  Al'.n.AI.I.AlI  IMN  ZOPKIR— ME- 
DINA TAKEN  AND  SACKEU— MliCCA  UESIEGEl;' 
—  DEATH   OE   YEZID. 

The  death  of  Hosein  had  removed  one  formi- 
dable rival  of  Vezid,  l)ut  gave  strength  to  the 
claims  of  another,  who  was  scarcely  less  popu- 
l.ir.  This  was  .Abdallah,  the  son  ot  Zt)l>eir  ;  hon- 
ored for  his  devotion  to  the  tailh,  l)elo\ed  for  the 
•unenily  of  his  m.inners,  ,uid  of  such  adroit  pol- 
icy th.it  he  soon  managed  to  l)e  proclaimed  Ca- 
liph by  the  jiartisans  of  the  house  of  Il.ischem, 
and  a  large  jiortion  of  the  people  ol  Medina  aiid 
Mecca.  The  m.irtyrdom,  as  he  termed  it,  ol 
Hosein  furnished  him  .i  theme  for  pul)lic  ha- 
r.ingues,  with  which,  after  his  inauguration,  he 
sought  to  sway  the  popular  leelings.  He  called 
to  mind  the  virtues  of  th;it  grandson  of  the 
projihet,  his  |)ious  watchings,  fastings,  and  pray- 
ers ;  the  ])ertidy  of  the  people  ot  Cuta,  to  which 
Ik-  had  fallen  a  victim  ;  (he  lolty  heroism  ot  his 
latter  nKUiienls,  and  the  sav.ige  atrocities  which 
had  accom|),inie(l  his  murder.  The  ])ul)lic  mind 
w.is  h.ealed  by  these  s])et'ches  ;  tlie  entluisiasm 
aw.ikeiied  for  the  nu'mory  of  Hosein  was  extend- 
ed to  his  politic  eulogist.  An  Ilgyptian  s-mhIi- 
s.iver,  famed  tor  skill  in  divination,  .ind  who  li.id 
studied  tlu'  pro|)hel  Daniel,  decl.ire:'.  that  .Abdal- 
lah  would  live  ,iiid  die  a  king  ;  and  '^  is  oper.iUil 
])oweilully  in  his  tavor  .among  the  superstitious 
.Arabs,  so  lh;ft  his  party  rapidly  increased  in  num- 
bers. 

The  Caliph  Vezid,  .although  almost  all  the  pro\ 
incesof  the  empire  were  still  in  .illegiance  to  him, 
was  al.irmed  at  the  movemenis  of  this  new  rival. 
He  .affected,  however,  to  regard  him  with  con- 
temjit,  and  sent  a  silver  collar  to  Merwrm  Ihn 
H.ikcm,  then  governor  ol  .Medina,  direeiing  him 
lo  ])ut  it  rouiul  the  neck  ol  the  "  mock  Caliph," 
should  he  jjcrsisi  in  his  hilly,  and  send  him  in 
chains  to  Damascus.  Merwi'in,  howevcM',  who 
was  of  a  wily  ciiaracter  himself,  and  aware  ot  tlu; 
ci;dt   and   C(;uragc  of   .Al>dallah,  .iiul  his  growing 
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in  Medina,  evaded  the  execution  of  the 


Yezid  had  no  better  success  in  his  endeavors  to 
crush  the  rising  power  of  Abdallah  at  Mecca.  In 
vain  he  repeateuiy  cnanged  his  governors  of  that 
city  ;  each  in  his  turn  was  outwitted  by  the  su- 
perior sagadty  of  Abdallah,  or  overawed  by  the 
turbulent  discontent  of  the  people. 

Various  negotiations  took  place  between  Yezid 
an;l  these  disaffected  cities,  and  dispatches  were 
sent  from  the  latter  to  Damascus  ;  but  these  only 
rendered  the  schism  in  the  Caliphat  more  threat- 
ening. The  deputies  brought  back  accounts  of 
the  dissolute  lite  of  Yezid,  which  shocked  the 
pious  and  abstemious  Arabs  of  the  sacred  cities, 
rhey  represented  him  as  destitute  of  religion  and 
morality  ;  neglectful  of  the  hours  of  worship  ;  a 
gross  sensualist  addicted  to  wine  and  banquet- 
ing ;  an  eifeminate  voluptuary,  passing  his  time 
amid  singing  an'I  dancing  women,  listening  to 
music  and  loose  minstrelsy,  and  surrounded  by 
dogs  and  eunuchs. 

The  contempt  a'nd  loathing  caused  by  their  rep- 
resentations were  fomented  by  the  partisans  of, 
AbJallali  Ibn  Zobeir,  and  extended  to  the  whole 
house  ot  Ommiah,  of  which  Yezid  was  a  member. 
Open  rebellion  at  length  broke  out  in  a  manner 
characteristic  of  the  Arabs.  During  an  assem- 
blage in  the  mos(|ueof  Medina,  oneot  theconspir- 
a*')rs  threw  his  turban  on  the  ground,  exclaim- 
ing, "  I  cast  off  Yezid  as  I  cast  off  this  turban." 
Another  seconded  him  \^  ith  the  exclamation,  "  I 
cast  off  Yezid  ;is  I  cast  off  this  shoe."  Heajjs  of 
shoes  an',1  turbans  soon  showed  that  the  feeling 
w.is  unanimous. 

The  next  move  was  to  brinish  the  house  of  Om- 
miah ;in'l  all  its  (le])enileiUs  ;  but  these,  to  tile 
luiinbiM'  of  a  thousand,  took  refuge  in  the  palace 
ot  .Merw.iii  Ibn  Ilakeni,  tile  governor,  who  was  of 
that  race.  Here  they  w-jre  closely  besieged  and 
Sent  off  to  Yezid,  imploring  instant  succor. 

It  was  with  ditliculty  Ye/iil  could  prevail  upon 
any  of  his  generals  to  engage  in  so  unpo|)idar  a 
cause.  Mcslem  Ibn  Okhah,  a  stout-hearted  but 
intirm  old  general,  ;it  length  unilertook  it  ,  but 
observed,  with  contempt,  that  a  thousand  men 
who  suffered  llieniselvL's  to  be  cooped  U|)  like 
fowls,  without  lighting,  scarce  deservetl  assist- 
ance. 

When  the  troojjs  were  about  to  depart,  Yezid 
rode  .iboul  among  tlieiii,  his  scimel.ir  by  his  side, 
and  an  .\r,d)  how  across  his  shoulder,  calling 
upon  them  to  show  their  loyalty  and  courage. 
His  insii-uctions  lo  Mesleni  were  to  summon  the 
city  ot  -Medina,  three  days  in  succession,  l)etore 
he  made  any  .assault  ;  it  it  refused  to  surrender, 
in;  shouKl,  alter  taking  it,  give  it  u|)  to  three  ilays' 
jiillage.  He  charged  hini,  however,  to  be  i.  leiul 
ot  the  safety  of  the  youth  Ali,  son  of  Ilosein,  who 
w.ts  in  the  city,  but  had  taken  no  part  i.i  the  re- 
bellion. 

Mesletii  dejiarted  at  the  head  of  twilve  thou- 
sand horse  and  live  thousand  foot.  When  lie  ar- 
rived belore  Medina  he  found  a  huge  trench  dig- 
^Jed  round  the  city,  .''id  great  preparations  made 
,'or  defence.  On  three  successive  days  he  suni- 
inone  1  it  to  surrendt'r,  and  on  each  day  received 
.1  refusal.  On  the  fourth  day  he  attacked  it  by 
storm,  making  his  assault  oa  the  east  side,  that 
tile  besieged  might  he  blindec'.  by  the  rising  sun. 
The  city  held  out  until  most  oi  its  prime  leaders 
were  slain  ;  it  woidd  then  have  capitulated,  but 
the  slern  old  gener.il  compelled  an  unconditional 
surrender. 

Mesleni   entered   th.e  city    sword    in  hand,  anil 


sent  instantly  for  Ali,  the  youthful  son  of  Hosejn, 
whom  he  placed  on  his  own  camel,  and  furnished 
with  a  trusty  guard.  His  next  care  was  to  release 
the  thousand  men  of  the  house  of  Ommiah  from 
confinement,  lest  they  should  be  involved  in  the 
sacking  of  the  city  ;  this  done,  he  abandoned  the 
place  for  three  days  to  his  soldiery,  and  a  scene 
of  slaughter,  violence,  and  rapine  ensued,  too 
horrible  to  be  detailed.  Those  of  the  inhabitants 
who  survived  the  massacre  were  compelled  to 
submit  as  slaves  and  vassals  of  Yezid.  The  rigid 
severity  of  old  Meslem,  which  far  surpassed  liis 
orders,  gained  him  the  appellation  of  Musreph, 
or  The  Extortionate.  His  memory  has  ever  been 
held  in  odium  by  the  Moslems,  for  the  outrages 
which  he  permitted  in  this  sacred  city.  This 
capture  of  Medina  took  place  at  night,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  682  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  old  general  now  marched  on  to  wreak  the 
same  fate  upon  Mecca  ;  but  his  fires  were  burnt 
out  ;  he  died  on  the  march  of  fatigue,  infirmity, 
and  old  age,  and  the  command  devolved  on  a 
Syrian  general  named  Hozein  Ibn  Thamir.  The 
latter  led  his  force  up  to  the  walls  of  Mecca,  where 
Abdallah  Ibn  Zobeir  commanded  in  person.  For 
the  space  ot  forty  days  he  besieged  the  city,  bat- 
tering the  walls  with  engines  brought  trom  Syria. 
In  the  course  of  the  siege  a  part  of  the  Caaba  was 
beaten  down  anil  the  rest  burnt.  Some  ascribe 
the  fire  to  the  engines  of  the  besiegers  ;  others 
affirm  that  Abdallah,  hearing  a  shouting  in  the 
night,  caused  a  ll.iming  brand  to  be  elevated  on  a 
lance  to  discover  the  cause,  and  that  the  fire  com- 
municated to  the  veil  which  covered  the  edi- 
fice. 

Mecca  was  reduced  to  extremity,  and  the  in- 
habitants began  to  dread  the  fate  ot  Medina,  when 
a  swift  messenger  brought  to  Abdallah  Ibn  Zobeir 
the  joylul  tidings  of  the  death  ot  Yezid.  He  im- 
mediately mounted  the  walls  and  demanded  of  the 
besiegers  why  they  continued  to  fight,  seeing  that 
their  master  Yezid  was  no  more.  They  regarded 
his  words  as  ;i  mere  subterfuge,  and  continued 
the  attack  with  increased  vigor.  The  intelligence, 
however,  was  speedily  confirmed. 

Hozein  now  held  a  conference  with  .\bdallah  ; 
he  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  put  an  end  to  all 
further  effusion  of  kindred  blood,  and  ])roffered 
the  allegiance  of  himself  and  his  army,  in  which 
were  some  of  the  leading  men  ot  Syria.  Abdal- 
lah, for  once,  was  loo  cautious  [.;r  his  own  good. 
He  shrank  trom  trusting  himself  wiiU  Hozein  and 
his  army  ;  he  permitted  them,  however,  at  their 
earnest  reipiest,  to  walk  in  religious  procession 
round  the  ruins  of  the  Caaba,  of  course  without 
arms  ;  alter  which  Hozein  and  his  host  depart- 
ed on  the  march  homeward  ;  and  the  late  be- 
leaguereil  family  of  Ommiah  accompanied  them 
to  Syria. 

The  tle.ilh  of  the  Caliph  Yezid  took  pi. ice  at 
Hawwarin,  in  .Syria,  in  the  sixty-tourth  yearot  the 
Hegira,  .\.n.  683,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  n;ign  of  three  ye.irs  and  six  months. 
He  w.is  eut  down  in  the  flower  of  his  days,  say 
the  Moslem  writers,  in  consei|uence  of  his  im|)iety 
in  ordering  the  sacking  of  .Medina,  the  burial- 
jilace  of  the  pro|)het  ;  for  the  latter  had  predicted, 
"  Whoever  iniureth  .Medina,  shall  melt  away  even 
as  salt  nielteth  in  water."  The  Persian  writers  also, 
sectarians  of  .Ali,  hold  the  memory  ot  Yezid  in  ab- 
horrence, charging  him  with  the  deaths  of 
Hassan  and  Hosein,  ;mii1  accomjiany  his  name 
with  the  imprecation,  "  May  he  be  accursed  of 
Cod  !" 
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CHAPTER   XLVIII. 

INAUGURATION  OK  MOAWYAH  II.,  EIGHTH  CA- 
LIPH-HIS  ABDICATION  AND  DEATH— MERwAn 
IIIN  HAKEM  AND  AHDALLAH  IBN  ZOUEIR, 
RIVAI,  CALI1'HS--C1V1L   WARS   IN   SYRIA. 

On  the  death  of  Yezid,  his  son,  Moawyah  II., 
was  proclaimed  at  Damascus,  being  the  third 
Calipn  ot  the  house  of  Ommiah.  He  was  in  the 
twenty-tirst  year  of  iiis  ay^e,  feeble  in  mind  and 
body,  and  swayed  in  his  opinions  ano  actions  by 
his  favorile  teacher,  Omar  Almekj=js,  of  the  sect 
of  the  Kailarii,  who  maintain  tlu:  tree-will  of  ni'^n, 
and  that  a  contrary  opinion  would  make  God  the 
author  of  sin. 

Moawyah  assumed  tl  e  supreme  authority  with 
extreme  reluctance,  an  1  felt  his  ii. competency  to 
its  duties  ;  tor  the  state  of  his  health  obUjjed  him 
to  shun  daylight,  and  keep  in  darkened  rooms  ; 
wlience  the  Arabs,  in  tiieir  piopensity  to  by- 
names, gave  him  the  dorisive  appellation  of  Abu- 
leilah,  "  Father  ot  the  Night." 

He  alxlicated  at  the  end  of  six  months,  alleging, 
his  incom|)etency.  The  Ommiades  were  indig- 
nant at  his  conduct  ;  they  attributed  it,  and  prob- 
ably with  reason,  to  the  counsels  ot  the  sage 
Omar  Almeksus,  on  whom  they  are  said  to  have 
wreaked  their  rage  by  burying  him  alive. 

Moawyah  relused  to  nominate  a  successor. 
His  grandfather  Moawyah,  he  said,  had  wrested 
the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  a  better  man  ;  his 
father  Ye/id  had  not  merited  so  great  a  trust,  and 
he  himself,  i)eing  unworthy  and  unfit  to  wield  it, 
was  e(|ually  unworthy  to  appoint  a  successor  ;  he 
left  the  election,  theretore,  to  the  ciiiefs  of  the 
peo|)le.  In  all  which  he  ])robal)ly  spake  accord- 
ing to  ilie  dictates  of  tiie  sage  Omar  Almeksus. 

As  s()(jn  as  he  had  llirown  off  the  cares  of  gov- 
ernment i)e  shut  himself  up  in  tiie  twilight  gloom 
ot  his  chami)er,  whence  he  never  stirred  until  his 
death,  which  hajipened  soon  alter  ;  caused,  some 
say,  by  the  plague,  others  by  poison.  His  own 
diseased  frame  and  morbid  temperament,  how- 
ever, account  suflicientlv  for  his  dissolution. 

The  election  of  a  Caliph  again  distracted  the 
Moslem  empire.  The  leading  men  at  Damascus 
determined  uiXJii  Merwan  Ibn  Hakem,  of  the 
family  <il  ()niniiah,  and  once  the  secretary  o(  state 
of  Othnian,  wh(>  had  so  craftily  managed  the  cor- 
res[)oniliMue  of  that  unfortunate  Caliph.  He  was 
now  well  stricken  in  yiars  ;  tall  and  meagre,  with 
a  pale  face  and  yellow  beard,  doubtless  tinged 
according  to  orient.al  usage.  Those  who  elected 
him  took  care  to  stipulate  that  he  shoidd  not 
nominate  any  of  his  posterity  as  his  successoi'  ; 
but  should  be  succeeded  by  Khaled,  the  son  of 
Y(;zid,  as  yet  a  minor.  Merwan,  in  his  eager- 
ness for  power,  pledged  himself  without  hesita- 
tion ;  how  faithfully  he  redeemed  his  ])ledge  will 
be  seen  hereattcr. 

Whde  this  election  was  held  at  Damascus,  Ab- 
dallali  Ihn  Zobeir  was  acknowledged  as  CalijJi  in 
.Mecca,  Medina,  and  throughout  Arabi.i,  as  also 
in  Khorassan,  in  Habylonia,  and  in  I^gypl. 

Another  candidate  lor  the  supreme  power  unex- 
])ecle(lly  arose  in  OlH-id'allah  Ibn  Ziyad,  the  emir 
ot  liassora,  the  same  who  h.id  caused  the  massa- 
cre of  Uosein.  He  harangued  an  assenil)lage  of 
the  people  of  Ikissora  on  the  state  of  the  contend- 
ing factions  in  Syria  and  Arabia  ;  the  importance 
ot  their  own  portion  ot  the  empire,  so  capabh;  ot 
sustaining  itself  in  independence,  and  the  [jolicy 
ot  appointing  some  able  person  as  a  protector  to 
watch  over  the  public  weal  until  these  dissensions 


should  cease,  and  a  Caliph  be  unanimously  ap- 
pointed. The  assembly  was  convinced  i)y  his 
reasoning,  and  urged  him  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment. He  declined  it  repeatedly,  with  politic 
grace,  but  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  ;  and  the 
leaders  gave  him  their  hands,  promising  allegi- 
ance to  him  as  a  provisional  chief,  until  a  Caliph 
should  be  regularly  elected.  His  authority,  how- 
ever, was  but  of  short  duration.  The  i)eople  ol 
Cufa,  who  had  experienced  his  tyranny  as  govern- 
or, rejected  with  scorn  his  election  as  jjroteclor  ; 
their  example  reacted  upon  the  fickle  Hassorians, 
who  suddenly  revoked  tneir  late  act  of  allegiance, 
rose  in  tumultuous  opposition  to  the  man  they 
had  so  recently  honoreci,  anil  Obeid'allah  was  fain 
to  disguise  himself  in  female  attire,  and  take  ref- 
uge in  the  house  of  an  adherent.  During  his 
sway,  however,  he  had  secured  an  immense 
amount  of.goUl  from  the  public  treasury.  This 
he  now  shareil  among  his  partisans,  and  distrib- 
uted by  handfuls  among  the  multitude  ;  but 
though  he  squandered  in  this  way  above  two  hun- 
dred thousand  ])ieces  of  gold  upon  the  populace, 
and  raised  a  few  transient  tumults  in  his  favor,  he 
was  ultimately  obliged  to  lly  for  his  life,  and  his 
effects  were  pillaged  by  the  rabble.  .So  fared  it 
with  the  temporary  tyrant  who  smote  the  gory 
head  ot  the  virtuous  Hosein. 

He  lied  by  night  at  the  head  of  oidy  a  huntlred 
men  ;  after  a  time  weariness  compt-lled  him  to 
exchange  the  camel  on  which  he  was  mounted  for 
an  ass.  In  this  humble  plight,  with  drooping 
head,  and  legs  dangling  to  the  grouiul,  journeyed 
the  imperious  Obeid'allah,  who,  but  the  day  be- 
fore, was  governor  ot  ]5abylonia,  and  asjjired  to 
the  throne  of  the  Caliphs.  One  of  his  attendants, 
noticing  his  dejection,  and  hearing  him  mutKT  to 
himself,  supposed  him  smitten  with  contrition, 
and  upbraiding  himself  with  having  incurred 
these  calamities,  as  a  judgment  for  the  death  ol 
Hosein  :  he  ventured  to  suggest  his  thoughts  anil 
to  offer  consolation  ;  but  Obeid'allah  (piickly  let 
him  know  that  iiis  only  repentance  and  self-ie- 
proach  were  for  not  having  attacked  the  laithless 
Hassorians,  and  struck  off  their  heads  at  the  very 
outbreak  of  their  revolt.  Obeid'allah  effected  his 
escape  into  Syria,  ;  nd  arrived  ;".  Damascus  in 
time  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  c  vction  ot  Mer- 
wan to  the  Cali|)hat  ;  in  the  mean  lime  Ikissora 
declared  its  allegi.mce  to  Abdallah  Ibn  Zobeir. 

The  claims  ot  Merwan  to  the  Caliphat  were  ac- 
knowledged in  Syria  aluie,  butSyria,  if  undivided, 
was  anemi)ire  in  itself.  It  was  divided,  however. 
A  powerful  tactioji,  headed  by  Dehac  Ibn  Kais, 
late  governor  ot  Cufa,  disimted  the  pretensions 
of  Merwan,  and  declared  for  Abdallah.  They 
ajjpeared  in  arms  in  the  ])lain  near  Damascus. 
NIerwan  took  the  lield  against  them  in  jjerson  ;  a 
great  .md  sanguinary  battle  took  |)lace  ;  Dehac 
and  foiiiscoreot  the  llower  of  Syrian  nobility  were 
slain,  and  an  immense  number  of  their  adherents, 
^'ictory  declared  tor  Merwan.  He  called  off  his 
soldiers  from  the  pursuit,  reminding  them  thai 
the  fugitives  were  their  brethren. 

When  the  head  ot  Dehac  was  brought  to  him  he 
turned  from  it  with  sorrow.  "  Alas  '."  exclaimed 
he,  "  that  an  old  and  worn-out  man  like  myselt 
should  occasion  the  young  and  vigorous  to  be  cul 
to  jiieces  I" 

His  troops  hailed  him  as  Caliph  beyond  all  dis- 
jiute;  and  bore  him  back  in  triumph  to  Damas- 
cus. He  took  up  his  abode  in  the  palace  of  his 
predecessors  Moawyah  and  Ye/iel  ;  but  now  came 
a  harder  part  of  his  task.  It  had  been  stipulated 
that  at  his  death  Khaled  the  son  of  Ye/.id  should 
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be  his  successor  ;  it  was  now  urged  that  he  should 
marry  the  widow  of  Yezid,  the  mother  of  the 
youth,  and  thus  make  himself  his  legitimate 
guardian. 

The  aged  Merwfln  would  fain  have  evaded  this 
condition,  but  it  was  forced  upon  him  as  a  meas- 
ure of  jiolicy,  and  he  complied  ;  no  sooner,  how- 
<;ver,  was  the  marriage  solemnized  than  he  left 
his  capital  and  his  bride,  and  set  off  with  an  army 
lor  I'-gypt,  to  put  down  the  growing  ascendency  of 
.Vbdiillaii  in  that  region.  He  sent  in  advance 
Amru  Ibn  Saad,  who  acted  with  such  promptness 
and  vigor  that  while  the  Caliph  was  yet  on  the 
march  he  received  tidings  that  the  lieutenant  of 
Abdallah  had  been  driven  from  the  province,  and 
the  Egyptians  brought  imder  sut)]ection  ;  where- 
upon Merwiln  turned  his  face  again  toward  Da- 
mascus. 

Intelligence  now  overtook  him  that  an  army  un- 
der Musab,  brother  ot  Abdallah,  was  advancing 
upon  Kgypt.  The  old  Caliph  again  faced  about, 
and  resumed  his  march  in  that  direction,  but 
again  was  antici|)ated  by  Amru,  who  routed 
Musab  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  completely  estab- 
lished the  sway  of  MerwAn  over  I'-gypt.  The 
Caliph  now  apjiointed  his  son  Abd'alaziz  to  the 
government  of  thai  important  country,  and  once 
more  returned  to  Damascus,  whither  he  was  soon 
followed  by  the  victorious  Amru. 


CHAI'TER    XLIX. 

STATE  OF  AFFAII^S  l\  KHORASSAN— CON.SPIRACV 
AT  Cl'KA — FACIIiiN  OF  THK  I'KN'ITKNTS  ;  THEIR 
FORrU.Ni;S— OliATH   UF   THE  CALIPH     MERwAn. 

I.N  the  present  divided  state  of  the  Moslem  em- 
pire, the  piopli-  of  Khorassan  remained  neuter, 
refusing  to  acknowledge  either  Calijjh.  They  ap- 
pointed S.ilein,  the  son  of  Ziyad,  to  act  as  regent, 
until  the  unity  ot  the  Moslem  government  should 
t)e  restored.  He  continued  for  a  length  of  time 
in  this  station,  maintaining  the  |)eace  of  the  prov- 
ince, asul  winning  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants 
by  his  justice,  ecjuity,  and  moderation. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  sudden  awakening 
among  the  sect  of  .Mi,  in  Babylonia.  The  people 
oi  Cuta,  proverbially  tickle  antl  faithless,  were 
seized  with  tardy  remorse  for  the  fate  ot  Hosein, 
of  wiiiili  tlu'V  were  conscious  of  being  the  cause. 
Those  who  had  not  personally  assisted  in  his 
martyrdom  formed  an  association  to  avenge  his 
de.-.th.  Above  a  hundred  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
country  joined  them  ;  they  took  the  name  of  The 
IVnitents,  to  express  their  contrition  lor  having 
been  instrumental  in  the  death  ot  the  martyr,  and 
they  chose  tor  their  leader  one  of  the  veteran  com- 
panions of  the  prophet,  the  venerable  Solyman 
Ibn  Sorad,  who  devoted  his  gray  hairs  to  this 
l)ious  vengeance. 

The  awakening  spread  far  and  wide  ;  in  a  little 
v.-hile  upward  of  sixteen  thousand  names  were  en- 
rolled ;  a  general  appeal  to  arms  was  anticijjated 
ihroughout  the  country,  and  the  veteran  Solyman 
called  upon  all  true  NIoslems  disi)osed  to  prose- 
cute this  "  holy  war,"  to  assendile  at  a  place  call- 
ed Nochaila.  liefore  the  appointed  time,  however, 
the  temporary  remorse  of  the  people  of  Cuta  had 
subsided  ;  the  enthusiasm  for  the  memory  ot 
Hosein  had  cooled  throughout  the  province  ;  in- 
triguing meddlers,  jealous  of  the  appointment  of 
'.oolyman,  had  been  at  work,  and  when  the  veteran 


came  to  the  place  of  assemblage  he  found  but  an 
inconsiderable  number  prepared  for  action. 

He  now  dispatched  two  horsemen  to  Cufa,  who 
arrived  there  at  the  hour  of  the  last  evening 
prayer,  galloped  through  the  streets  to  the  great 
mosque,  rousing  the  Penitents  with  the  war-cry  of 
"  Vengeance  for  Hosein."  The  call  was  not  lost 
on  the  real  enthusiasts  ;  a  kind  or  madness  seized 
upon  many  ot  the  people,  who  thronged  after  the 
couriers,  echoing  the  cry  of  vengeance.  The  cry 
penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the  houses.  One 
man  tore  himself  from  the  arms  of  a  beautiful  and 
tenderly  beloved  wife,  and  began  to  arm  for  bat- 
tle. She  asked  him  if  he  were  mad.  "  No  !" 
cried  he,  "  but  I  hear  the  summons  of  the  herald 
of  (lod,  and  I  fly  to  .ivenge  the  death  of  Hosein." 
"  And  in  whose  protection  do  you  leave  our 
child  ?"  "  I  commend  him  and  thee  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Allah  !"     .So  saying,  he  departed. 

Another  called  for  a  lance  and  steetl  ;  told  his 
daughter  that  he  lied  Irom  crime  to  penitence  ; 
took  a  hurried  leave  of  his  family  and  [;alloped  to 
the  camp  of  Solyman. 

Still,  when  the  army  of  Penitents  was  mustered 
on  the  following  day  it  did  not  exceed  four  thou- 
sand. Solyman  flattered  himself,  however,  that 
reinforcements,  promised  him  from  various  quar- 
ters, would  join  him  when  on  the  march.  He 
harangued  his  scanty  host,  roused  their  ardor, 
and  marche.l  them  to  the  place  of  Hosein's  mur- 
der, where  they  passed  a  day  and  night  in  prayer 
and  lamentation.  They  then  resumed  their 
march.  Their  intention  was  to  depose  both 
Caliphs,  Merwc'in  and  Abdallah,  to  overthrow  the 
family  ot  Ommiah,  and  restore  the  throne  to  the 
house  of  Ali  ;  but  their  first  object  was  vengeance 
on  Obeid'allah,  the  son  of  Ziyad,  lo  whom  they 
chiefly  ascribed  the  murder  ot  Hosein.  The  aged 
Solyman  led  his  little  army  of  enthusiasts  through 
.Syria,  continually  disappointed  of  recruits,  but 
unabated  in  their  expectation  ot  aid  from  Heaven, 
until  they  were  encountered  by  Obeid'allah  with 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  horsemen,  and  cut  in 
pieces. 

In  the  midst  of  these  internal  feuds  and  dissen- 
sions, a  spark  of  the  old  Saracen  spirit  was 
aroused  by  the  news  of  disastrous  reverses  in 
Northern  Africa.  We  have  recorded  in  a  former 
cha|)ter  the  heroic  but  disastrous  end  of  Acbah 
on  the  plaiTis  of  Numidia,  where  he  and  his  little 
army  were  massacred  by  a  Ikrber  host,  led  on 
by  Aben  Cahina.  That  Moorish  chieftain,  while 
Hushed  with  victory,  had  been  defeated  by  Zohair 
before  the  walls  of  Caerwan,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
Moslems  had  once  more  revived  ;  especially  on 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  sent  by  Abd'alaziz 
from  Kgypt.  A  sad  reverse,  however,  again  took 
jilace.  .\  large  force  oi  imperialists,  veteran  and 
well  armed  soldiers  from  Constantinople,  were 
landed  on  the  African  coast  to  take  advantage  of 
the  domestic  troubles  ot  the  Moslems,  and  drive 
them  from  their  African  possessions.  Being 
joined  by  the  light  troops  of  Barbary,  they  attacked 
Zof)eir  in  open  tield.  He  fought  long  and  desper- 
ately, but  being  deserted  by  the  Egyptian  rein- 
forcements, and,  overpowered  by  numbers,  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Barca,  while  the  conquer- 
ing foe  marched  on  to  Caerwan,  captured  that 
city,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  sur- 
lounding  country. 

It  was  the  tidings  of  this  disastrous  reverse, 
ard  of  the  loss  of  the  great  outpost  of  Moslem 
conquest  in  Northern  Africa,  that  roused  the  Sar- 
acen spirit  from  its  domestic  feuds.  Abd'al- 
mfllec,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Caliph  Merwftn,  who 
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had  niready  scrvcfl  in  Africa,  was  sent  \vitl>  an 
army  to  assist  Zoheir.  He  met  tliat  general  in 
Uarca,  where  lie  was  again  collecting  an  army. 
They  united  their  torces,  retraced  the  westward 
route  of  victory,  defeated  the  enemy  in  every  ac- 
tion, and  replaced  the  standard  ol  the  faith  on  the 
walls  of  Caerwan.  Having  thus  wiped  out  the  re- 
cent disgraces,  Abd'almdlec  left  isoheir  in  com- 
mand of  that  region,  and  returned  covered  v/ith 
{(lory  to  sustain  his  aged  father  in  the  Caliphat  at 
Damascus. 

The  litter  days  of  MerwAn  had  now  arrived. 
He  had  been  intriguing  and  faithless  in  his  youth  ; 
he  was  equally  so  in  his  age.  In  his  stipulations 
on  receiving  the  Caliphat  he  had  promised  the 
succession  to  Khaled,  the  son  of  Yezid  ;  he  had 
since  promised  it  to  his  nephew  Amru,  who  had 
fought  his  battles  and  confirmed  his  power  ;  in  his 
latter  days  he  caused  his  own  son  Abd'alm.Hec, 
fresh  from  African  exploits,  to  be  proclaimed  his 
successor,  and  allegiance  to  be  sworn  to  him 
Khaled,  his  step-son,  reproached  him  with  hi-i 
breach  of  faith  ;  in  the  heat  of  reply,  Merw.ln 
called  the  youth  by  an  opprobrious  epithet,  which 
brought  in  question  the  chastity  of  his  mother. 
This  unlucky  word  is  said  to  have  caused  the  sud- 
den death  of  Merw.ln.  His  wife,  the  mother  of 
Khaled,  is  charged  with  having  given  him  poison  ; 
others  say  that  she  threw  a  pillow  on  his  face 
while  he  slept,  and  sat  on  it  until  he  was  suffocat- 
ed. He  died  in  the  65th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D. 
684,  after  a  brief  reign  of  not  quite  u  year. 


CHAPTER   L. 

INAUr.imATION  OF  ABD'ALmXlEC,  the  EI.EVENTH 
CALIPH— STORY  OF  AL  MOKtXr,  THE  AVENGER. 

On  the  de.ath  of  MerwAn,  his  son  Abd'almAlec 
was  inaugurated  Caliph  at  IJaniascus,  and  ac- 
knowledged throughout  .Syria  and  Egypt,  as  well 
as  in  the  newly-conquered  parts  of  Alrica.  He 
was  in  the  full  vigor  of  lite,  being  about  forty 
years  of  age  ;  his  achievements  in  Africa  testify 
his  enterprise,  activity,  and  valor,  and  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  wisdom  and  learning.  From  the 
time  of  his  father's  inauguration  he  had  been 
looking  forward  to  the  |)robability  of  l)econiing 
his  successor,  and  ambition  of  sway  had  taken 
place  of  the  military  ardor  of  his  early  youth. 
When  tiie  intelligence  of  his  father's  death  reached 
him,  he  was  silting  cross-legged,  in  oriental  t'lsh- 
ion,  with  the  Koran  open  on  his  knees.  He  im- 
mediately closed  the  sacred  volume,  and  rising, 
exclaimed,  "  Fare  thea  well,  I  am  called  to  other 
matters." 

The  accession  to  sovereign  power  is  said  to 
have  wrought  a  change  in  his  character.  He  had 
always  been  somewhat  superstitious  ;  he  now  be- 
came attentive  to  signs,  omens,  and  dreams,  and 
grew  so  sordid  and  cos-etous  that  the  Arabs,  in 
their  propensity  to  give  characteristic  and  satiri- 
cal surnames,  used  to  call  him  Rafhol  Hejer,  that 
is  to  say,  Sweat-Stone,  equivalent  to  our  vulgar 
epithet  of  skinflint. 

Abdallah  Ibn  Zobeir  was  still  acknowledged  as 
Caliph  by  a  great  portion  of  the  Moslem  dominions, 
and  held  his  seat  of  government  at  Mecca  ;  this 
gave  him  great  influence  over  the  true  believers, 
who  resorted  in  pilgrimage  to  the  Caaba.  Abd'- 
almAlec determined  to  establish  a  rival  place  of 
pilgrimage  within  his  own  dominions.     For  this 


purpose  he  chose  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Moslems,  a-J  connected  with  the 
acts  and  revelations  of  .Moses  ol  Jesus,  and  of 
Mahomet,  and  as  being  suriouiided  by  the  tombs 
of  the  prophets.  He  caused  '.his  sacrv?  I  edifice  to 
be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  within  its  walls  the 
stc|)s  upon  which  the  Caliph  Omar  prayed  on  the 
surrender  of  that  city,  it  was  thus  conve.ted  into 
a  mosque,  and  the  venerable  and  sanctified  stone 
called  Jacob's  pillow,  on  which  the  patriarch  is 
said  to  have  had  his  dream,  was  presented  for  tlm 
kisses  of  pilgrims,  in  like  manner  as  the  black 
stone  of  the  t-aaba. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  general  of  bold  if  not 
ferocious  character,  who  played  a  sort  of  inde- 
pendent part  in  the  troubles  aiul  CDinmotions  of 
the  Moslem  empire,  fie  was  the  yon  of  Abu 
<  )beidah,  and  was  sometimes  called  Al  Thakiti, 
from  his  native  citv  Thayef,  but  won  tor  himself 
the  more  universal  appellation  ol  Al  MoktAr,  or 
the  Avenger.  The  first  notice  we  find  ol  him  is 
during  the  short  reign  of  Hassan,  the  son  of  Ali, 
being  zealously  devoted  to  the  tamily  ol  that  Ca- 
liph. We  next  find  him  at  Cuta,  harboring  and 
assisting  Muslern,  the  emissary  ol  Hoseln,  and 
secretly  fomenting  the  conspiracy  in  lavor  of  the 
latter.  When  the  emir  Obeid'allah  came  to  Cufa, 
he  was  told  of  the  secret  practices  ol  Al  MoktAr, 
and  (|Uestioned  him  on  the  subject.  Receiving  a 
delusive  reply,  he  smote  him  over  the  l.u'e  with 
his  stall  and  struck  out  one  of  his  eyes,  fie  then 
cast  him  into  prison,  where  he  lay  until  the  mas- 
sacre of  Hosein.  Intercessions  were  made  in  his 
favor  with  the  Caliph  Ytv.id,  who  ordered  his  re 
lease.  The  emir  executed  the  order,  but  gave  Al 
MoktAr  notice  that  if,  after  the  expiration  of  three 
days,  he  were  found  within  his  jurisdiction,  his 
life  should  be  focfeit. 

Al  Moh;  r  departed,  uttering  threats  and  male- 
dictions, (lie  of  his  friends  who  met  him,  in- 
ciuireil  concerning  the  loss  of  his  rye.  "  It  was 
the  act  ol  that  son  of  a  wanton,  Obeid'allah,"  said 
he,  bitterly  ;  "  but  may  Allah  confound  me  il  I  do 
not  one  day  cut  him  in  pieces."  lilood  revenge 
for  the  death  of  Hosein  became  now  hi":  ruling 
thought.  "  May  Allah  forsake  me,"  he  would 
s.iy,  "  it  I  do  not  kill  as  many  in  vengeance  of  that 
mass.icre,  as  were  destroyed  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  John,  the  son  of  Zacharias,  on  whom  be 
|)eace  I" 

He  now  repaired  to  Mecca,  and  presented  him- 
self before  Abdallah  Ibn  Zobeir,  who  had  recently 
been  inaugurated  ;  but  he  would  not  take  the  oath 
ol  allegiance  until  the  Caliph  had  declared  his 
disposition  to  revenge  the  murder  ol  Hosein. 
"  Never,"  said  he,  "  will  the  affairs  ol  Abdallah 
prosper,  until  I  am  at  the  head  of  his  army  taking 
revenge  for  that  murder." 

Al  MoktAr  fought  valiantly  in  defence  of  the 
sacred  city  while  besieged  ;  but  when  the  siege 
was  raised  in  consequence  of  the  death  ol  Yezid, 
and  Alxl;dlah  became  generally  acknowletiged,  he 
found  the  Caliph  growing  cold  toward  him,  or 
toward  the  constant  purpose  of  his  thoughts  ;  he 
left  him  therefore,  and  set  out  for  Cufa,  visiting 
all  the  mosc|ues  on  the  way,  haranguing  the  peo- 
ple on  the  subject  ol  the  death  ol  Hosein,  and  de. 
daring  himself  his  avenger. 

On  arriving  at  Cula  he  lound  his  self-appointert 
office  of  avenger  likely  to  be  forestalled  by  the  vet- 
eran Solyman,  who  was  about  to  depart  on  his 
mad  enterprise  with  his  crazy  Penitents.  Calling 
together  the  sectaries  of  Ali,  he  produced  creden- 
tials from  Mahomet,  the  brother  of  Hosein,  which 
gained  for  him  their  confidence,  and  then  repre- 
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•ented  to  them  the  rashness  and  futility  of  the  pro- 
(losed  expedition  ;  and  to  his  oppnsition  may  be 
ascribed  the  diminiHlip>i  niinihcrol  volunteers  that 
assembled  at  the  call  ot  Solyn-an. 

While  thus  occupied  lie  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  plultinjj  an  insurrection  with  a  view  to 
seize  upon  thi-  province,  and  was  thrown  into  the 
same  prison  in  which  he  had  been  contini-d  by 
Obeid'allah.  During  his  continemcnt  he  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  the  sectaries  ot  All  liy  let- 
ters conveyi'd  in  the  lining  ot  a  can.  On  the 
death  of  the  Caliph  Merw.ln  he  was  released  irnm 
prison,  and  found  himself  head  of  the  Allans,  or 
powerful  sect  of  Ali,  whoeven  offered  their  adhe- 
sion to  him  as  Caliph,  on  condition  that  he  would 
govern  according  to  the  Koran,  and  the  Sonna  or 
traditions,  and  would  destroy  the  murderers  of 
Hosein  and  his  family. 

Al  Mokt.lr  entered  heartily  upon  the  latter  part 
of  his  duties,  and  soon  established  his  claim  to 
the  title  ot  Avenger.  The  first  on  whom  he 
wreaked  his  vengeance  was  the  ferocious  Shamar, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  massacre  of 
Hosein.  Him  he  overcame  and  slew.  The  next 
was  Caulah,  who  cut  off  the  head  of  Hosein  and 
conveyed  it  to  the  emir  Obeid'allah.  Him  he  be- 
leaguered in  his  dwelling,  and  killed,  and  gave 
his  body  to  the  (lames.  His  next  victim  was  Ani.ir 
Ibii  Saad,  the  commander  of  the  army  that  sur- 
rounded Hosein  ;  with  him  he  slew  his  son,  and 
sent  both  of  their  heads  to  Mahomet,  the  brother 
of  Hosein.  He  then  seize!  Adi  Ibn  Halhem,  who 
had  siri|)|)cd  the  body  of  Hosein  while  the  limbs 
were  yet  ijuivering  with  life.  Him  he  handed 
over  to  some  ot  the  sect  of  Ali,  who  stripped  him, 
set  him  up  as  a  target,  and  discharged  arrows  at 
liim  until  they  stood  out  from  his  body  like  the 
quills  of  a  |)orcu|)ine.  In  this  way  Al  MoktAr  went 
on,  searching  out  the  murderers  of  Hosein  wher- 
ever they  were  to  be  found,  and  indicting  on  thein 
a  diversity  of  deaths. 

Sustained  by  the  Allans,  or  sect  of  Ali,  he  now 
maintained  a  military  sway  in  Cufa,  and  held,  in 
fact,  a  .sove-eign  authority  over  Habylonia  ;  he 
felt,  however,  that  his  situation  was  precarious  ; 
an  army  out  of  .Syria,  sent  by  Abd'alm.'ilec,  was 
threatening  him  on  one  side  ;  and  Musab,  l)rother 
of  the  Caliph  Abdallah,  w.is  in  great  force  at 
IJassora  men.icing  him  on  the  olh(;r.  He  now 
had  recourse  to  stratagems  to  sustain  his  power, 
and  accomplish  his  great  scheme  of  vengeance. 
He  made  overtures  to  Abdallah,  offering  to  join 
him  with  his  forces.  The  wary  Caliph  suspected 
his  sincerity,  and  required,  as  proofs  of  it,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  from  himself  and  his  people, 
and  a  detachment  to  proceed  against  the  army  of 
Abd'alm.llec. 

Al  Mokt.lr  promptly  sent  off  an  officer,  named 
Serjabil,  with  three  thousand  men,  with  orders  to 
proceed  to  Metlina.  Abdallah,  still  wary  and  sus- 
picious, dispatched  a  shrewd  general,  Abbas  ibn 
Sahel,  with  a  competent  force  to  meet  .Serjabil 
and  sound  his  intentions,  and  if  he  were  convinced 
there  w.as  lurking  treachery,  to  act  accordingly. 

Abbas  and  Serjabil  encountered  at  the  head  of 
their  trooi)s  on  the  highway  to  Medina.  They 
had  an  amicable  conference,  in  which  Abbas 
thought  he  discovered  sufTicient  proof  of  perfidy. 
He  took  measures  accordingly.  Finding  the  lit- 
tle army  of  Serjabil  almost  famished  tor  lack  of 
provisions,  he  killed  a  great  number  of  fat  sheep 
and  distrif)uted  them  among  the  hungry  troops. 
A  scene  of  hurry  and  glad  confusion  immediately 
took  place.  Some  scattered  themselves  about  the 
neiprhborhood  in  search  of  fuel  :  some  were  cook- 


ing, som''  feasting.     In  this  unguarded  moment 

Aliti.n  st'i  upon  them  with  his  troops,  siew  Ser- 
jabil and  nearly  four  hundred  of  lui  men  ;  but 
gave  (juarti-r  to  the  rest,  most  of  whom  enlisted 
under  his  standard. 

Al  Mokt.lr,  findii  ;•  that  his  good  faith  was 
doubted  by  Abdallah.  wroic^  jirivately  to  Mahomet, 
brother  ot  Hosein,  who  w.is  permitted  by  the  C'a- 
lijih  to  reside  in  Mecca,  where  he  led  a  <|iiiet,  in- 
oHensive  lite,  offering  to  bring  .1  powerliil  army  to 
his  assistance  it  he  would  take  up  arms.  Ma- 
hni  It  sent  a  ve'rbal  reply,  assuring  Al  Mokt.lr  of 
his  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  bis  offers  ;  but  declin- 
ing all  appeal  to  arms,  saying  he  was  resolved  to 
bear  his  lot  with  patience,  ;ind  leave  the  event  to 
(lot!.  .\s  the  messenger  was  departing,  he  gave 
him  a  parting  word  :  "  Hid  Al  MoktAr  fear  tiod 
and  aUstain  from  shedding  blood." 

The  pious  resignation  ;\iid  passive  life  of  Ma- 
homet were  of  no  avail.  The  suspicious  eye  of 
Abdallah  was  tlxed  u|)on  him.  'I'he  (iilians  of 
the  sect  of  Ali,  iind  <levotees  to  the  nieiiiory  of 
Hosein,  who  yielded  allegiance  to  luMther  ot  the 
rival  Cali|)hs,  were  still  ])ermitte(l  to  make  their 
pilgrimages  to  the  Caaba,  and  when  in  Mecca 
ditlnot  fail  to  do  honor  to  Mahomet  Ibn  .'\ii  and 
his  family.  The  secret  messages  of  Al  MoktAr  to 
Mahomet  were  likev.ise  known.  The  Caliph  Ab- 
dallah, suspecting  a  conspiracy,  caust-d  Mahomet 
and  his  family,  and  seventeen  ot  the  jirincipal 
pilgrims  from  Cufa,  to  be  arrested,  an. I  contined 
in  the  edifice  by  the  sacred  well  Zeni  /.em,  threat- 
ening them  with  death  unless  by  a  certain  timt 
they  gave  the  pledge  of  allegiance. 

From  their  prison  they  contrived  to  send  a  let- 
ter to  Al  MoktAr,  .ipprising  him  of  their  perilous 
condition.  He  assembled  the  Allans,  or  sect  of 
Ali,  at  Cufa,  and  read  the  letter.  "  This  comes," 
said  he,  "  Irom  Mahomet,  the  son  of  Ali  and 
brother  of  Hosein.  He  and  his  family,  the  purest 
ot  the  house  of  your  jirophet,  are  shut  up  i:ke 
sheep  ilestined  for  the  si.uiglUer.  Will  you  desert 
them  in  their  extremity,  and  leave  them  to  be 
massacred  as  you  did  the  martyr  Hosein  and  his 
family  ?" 

The  appeal  was  effectual  ;  the  .\lians  cried  out 
to  be  led  to  Mecca.  Al  MoktAr  marshalled  out 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  men,  bold  riders,  hard 
fighters,  well  armed  and  fleetly  mounted,  arranged 
them  in  small  troops  to  follow  each  other  at  con- 
siderable intervals,  trooj)  alter  troop  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea  ;  the  leader  of  the  first  troop, 
comjiosed  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  was  Af)U 
Abdallah  Aljodali.  He  set  off  first  ;  the  others 
followed  at  sufficient  distance  to  be  out  of  sight, 
but  all  spurred  forward,  for  no  time  was  to  be 
lost. 

Abu  Abdallah  was  the  first  to  enter  Mecca. 
His  small  troop  awakened  no  alarm.  He  made 
his  way  to  the  well  of  Zcm  Zem,  crying,  "  Ven- 
geance for  Hosein  ;"  drove  off  the  guard  and 
broke  open  the  prison  house,  whence  he  liberated 
Mahomet  Ibn  Ali  and. his  family. 

The  tumult  brought  the  Caliph  and  his  guard. 
Abu  Abdallah  would  have  given  them  battle,  but 
Mahomet  interfered,  and  represented  that  it  was 
impious  to  fight  within  the  precincts  of  the  Caaba. 
The  Caliph,  seeing  the  small  force  that  was  with 
Abdallati,  would  on  his  part  have  proceeded  to 
violence,  when  lo,  the  second  troop  ot  hard  riders 
spurred  up  ;  then  the  third,  and  presently  all  the 
rest,  shouting  "  Allah  Achbar,"  and  "  Ven- 
geance for  Hosein." 

The  Caliph,  taken  by  surprise,  lost  all  presence 
of  mind.    He   knew  the  popularity  of  Mahomet 
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Ibn  AH  and  his  family,  and  dreaded  an  insurrec- 
tion. Abu  Abdallah  in  the  moment  ot  triumph 
would  have  put  him  to  death,  but  his  hand  was 
stayed  by  the  pious  and  humane  Mahomet.  The 
matter  was  peaceably  adjusted.  The  Caliph  was 
left  unmolested  ;  Mahomet  distributed  among 
his  friends  and  adherents  a  great  sum  of  money, 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Al  Moktflr,  and 
then  with  his  family  departecl  in  safety  from 
Mecca. 

Al  Mokt.lr  had  now  to  look  to  his  safety  at 
home  ;  his  old  enemy  Obeid'allah,  former  emir  of 
Cufa,  was  pressing  forward  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  the  Caliph  Abd'almaiec,  to  recover  that 
city,  holding  out  to  his  troops  a  promise  of  three 
days'  sack  and  pillage.  Al  Moktdr  called  on  the 
inhabitants  to  take  arms  agamst  their  former 
tyrant  and  the  murderer  of  Hosein.  A  body  of 
♦roops  sallied  forth  headed  by  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 
Alashtar.  To  give  a  mysterious  sanctity  to  the 
expedition,  Al  Moktar  caused  a  kind  of  throne 
covered  with  a  veil  to  be  placed  on  a  mule,  and 
led  forth  with  the  army  ;  to  be  to  them  what  the 
ark  was  to  the  children  of  Israel,  a  sacred  sale- 
guard.  On  going  into  battle,  the  following  prayer 
was  to  be  offered  up  at  it  :  "  Oh  God  !  keep  us  in 
obedience  to  thee,  and  help  us  in  our  need."  To 
which  all  the  people  were  to, respond,  "  Amen  !" 

The  army  of  Ibrahim  encountered  the  host  of 
Obeid'allah  on  the  plains,  at  some  distance  from 
Cufa.  They  rushed  forward  with  a  holy  enthusi- 
asm inspired  by  the  presence  of  their  ark  : 
"  Vengeance  for  Hosein  !"  was  their  cry,  and  it 
smote  upon  the  heart  of  Obeid'allah.  The  battle 
was  fierce  and  bloody  ;  the  Syrian  force,  though 
greatly  superior,  was  completely  routed  ;  Obeid'- 
allah was  killed,  fighting  with  desperate  valor, 
and  more  of  his  soldiers  were  drowned  m  the 
flight  than  were  slaughtered  in  the  field.  This 
signal  victory  was  attributed,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  presence  of  the  ark  or  veiled  throne,  which 
thenceforward  was  regarded  almost  with  idolatry. 

Ibrahim  caused  the  body  of  Obeid'allah  to  be 
burned  to  ashes,  and  sent  his  head  to  Al  Moktflr. 
The  gloomy  heart  of  the  avenger  throbbed  with 
exultation  as  he  beheld  this  reiic  of  the  man  who 
had  oppressed,  insulted,  and  mutilated  him  ;  he 
recollected  the  blow  over  the  face  which  had  de- 
prived him  of  an  eye,  and  smote  the  gory  head  of 
Obeid'allah,  even  as  he  had  been  smitten. 

Thus,  says  the  royal  and  pious  historian  Abul- 
teda,  did  Allah  make  use  of  the  deadly  hate  of  Al 
Moktflr  to  punish  Obeid'allah,  the  son  of  Ziyad, 
for  the  martyrdom  of  Hosein. 

The  triumph  of  Al  Moktar  was  not  of  long  du- 
ration. He  ruled  over  a  fickle  people,  and  he 
ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  persecuted  all 
who  were  not,  or  whom  he  chose  to  consider  as 
not,  of  the  Hosein  party,  and  he  is  charged  with 
fomenting  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  against 
the  chief  men  of  the  city  of  Cufa.  A  combination 
was  at  length  formed  against  him,  and  an  invita- 
tion was  sent  to  Musab  Ibn  Zobeir,  who  had  been 
appointed  emir  of  liassora,  by  his  brother,  the  Ca- 
lipn  Abdallah. 

The  invitation  was  borne  by  one  Shebct,  an  en- 
thusiast who  made  his  entrance  into  Bassora  on  a 
mule  with  cropt  ears  and  tail,  his  clothes  rent,  ex- 
claiming with  a  loud  voice,  "  Ya,  gautha  !  Ya 
gautha  !  Help  !  help  !"  He  delivered  his  mes- 
sage in  a  style  suited  to  his  garb,  but  accompanied 
it  by  letters  from  the  chief  men  of  Cufa,  which 
stated  theirgrievancesin  a  more  rational  manner. 
Musab  wrote  instantly  to  Al  Mohalleb,  the  emir 
of  Persia,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  time. 


to  come  to  his  aid  with  men  and  money  ;  and  on 
his  arrival,  joined  forces  with  him  to  attack  the 
Avenger  in  his  seat  of  power, 

Al  Moktar  did  not  wait  to  be  besieged.  He 
took  the  field  with  his  accustomed  daring,  and 
gave  battle  beneath  the  walls  of  his  capital.  It 
was  a  bloody  fight ;  the  presence  of  the  mysteri- 
ous  throne  had  its  effect  upon  the  superstitious 
minds  of  the  Cufians,  but  Al  Moktar  had  become 
hateful  from  his  tyranny,  and  many  of  the  first 
people  were  disaffected  to  him.  His  army  was 
routed  ;  he  retreated  into  the  royal  citadel  ot 
Cufa,  and  defended  it  bravely  and  skilfully,  until 
he  received  a  mortal  wound.  Their  chief  being 
killed,  the  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
Musab  put  every  man  to  the  sword,  to  the  number 
of  seven  thousand. 

Thus  fell  Al  Moktar  Ibn  Abu  Obeidah,  in  his 
sixty-sevepth  year,  after  having  defeated  the  ablest 
generals  of  three  Caliphs,  and  by  the  sole  power 
of  his  sword  made  himself  the  independent  ruler 
of  all  Babylonia.  He  is  said  never  to  have  par- 
doned an  enemy,  to  have  persecuted  with  invet- 
erate hate  all  who  were  hostile  to  the  family  of 
Ali,  and  in  vengeance  of  the  massacre  of  Hosein 
to  have  shed  the  blood  ot  nearly  fifty  thousand 
men,  exclusive  of  those  who  were  slain  in  battle. 
Well  did  he  merit  the  title  of  the  Avenger. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

Ml'SAK  IBN  ZOUEIR  TAKES  POSSESSION  OF  BABY- 
LONIA  —  USURPATION  OF  AMRU  IBN  SAAD  ; 
HIS  DEATH  —  EXPEDITION  OF  ABD'ALmAlEC 
AGAINST  MUSAB — THE  RESULT — OMENS  ;  THEIR 
EFFECT  UPON  ABD'ALM ALEC— -EXPLOITS  OF  AL 
MOHALLEB. 

The  death  of  Al  Moktar  threw  the  province  of 
Babylonia,  with  its  strong  capital,  Cufa,  into  the 
hands  of  Musab  Ibn  Zobeir,  brother  to  the  Caliph 
Abdallah.  Musab  was  well  calculated  to  win  tne 
favor  of  the  people.  He  was  in  the  flower  ot  his 
days,  being  but  thirty-six  years  of  age,  comely  in 
person,  engaging  in  manners,  generous  in  spirit, 
and  of  consummate  bravery,  though  not  much 
versed  in  warfare.  He  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  Abd'almalec  before  the  latter  was  made 
Caliph,  but  he  was  brother  to  the  rival  Caliph, 
and  connected  by  marriage  with  families  in  dead- 
ly opposition  to  the  house  of  Ommiah.  Abd'al- 
malec, therefore,  regarded  him  as  a  formidable 
foe,  and,  warned  by  the  disasters  of  his  army  un- 
der Obeid'allah,  resolved  now  to  set  out  at  the 
head  of  a  second  expedition  in  person,  designed 
for  the  invasion  of  Babylonia. 

In  setting  forth  on  this  enterprise  he  confided 
the  government  of  Damascus  to  his  cousin,  Amru 
Ibn  Saad  ;  he  did  this  in  consideration  of  the  mil- 
itary skill  of  Amru,  though  secretly  there  was  a 
long  nourished  hate  between  them.  The  origin 
of  this  hatred  shows  the  simplicity  of  Saracen 
manners  in  those  days.  When  boys,  Abd'alma- 
lec and  Amru  were  often  under  the  care  of  an  old 
beldame  of  their  family,  who  used  to  prepaid  their 
meals,  and  produce  quarrels  between  them  in  the 
allotment  of  their  portions.  These  childish  dis- 
putes became  fierce  quarrels  and  broils  as  they 
grew  up  together,  and  were  rivals  in  their  youthful 
games  and  exercises.  In  manhood  they  ripened 
into  deadly  jealousy  and  envy,  as  they  became 
conquering  generals  ;  but  the  elevation  of  Abd'al- 
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mfllec  to  the  Caliphat  sank  deep  into  the  heart 
of  Amru,  as  a  flagrant  wrong  ;  the  succession 
having  been  promised  to  him  by  his  uncle,  the 
late  Caliph  Merwfln,  as  a  reward  for  having  sub- 
jugated Egypt.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Abd'al- 
mllec  had  departed  from  Damascus,  Amru,  not 
content  with  holding  the  government  of  the  city, 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Syria,  as  his  rightful 
dominion. 

Abd'almfllec  heard  of  the  usurpation  while  on 
the  march,  returned  rapidly  in  his  steps,  and  a 
bloody  conflict  ensued  between  the  forces  of  the 
rival  cousins  in  the  streets  of  Damascus.  The 
women  rushed  between  them  ;  held  up  their  chil- 
dren and  implored  the  combatants  to  desist  from 
this  unnatural  warfare.  Amru  laid  down  his 
arms,  and  articles  of  reconciliation  were  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  the  cousins. 

Abd'almalec  proved  faithless  to  his  engage- 
ments. Getting  Amru  into  his  power  by  an  art- 
ful stratagem,  he  struck  off  his  head,  put  to  death 
the  principal  persons  who  had  supported  him  in 
his  usurpation,  and  banished  his  family.  As  the 
e.xiles  were  about  to  depart,  he  demanded  of  the 
widow  of  Amru  the  written  articles  of  pacifica- 
tion which  he  had  exchanged  with  her  husband. 
She  replied  that  she  had  folded  them  up  in  his 
winding-sheet,  to  be  at  hand  at  the  final  day  of 
judgment. 

Abd'almaiec  now  resumed  his  march  for 
Babylonia.  He  had  sent  agents  before  hipi  to 
tamper  with  the  fidelity  of  the  principal  persons. 
One  of  these,  Ibrahim  Ibn  Alasntar,  he  had  offer- 
ed to  make  emir  if  he  would  serve  his  cause. 
Ibrahim,  who  was  of  incorruptible  integrity, 
showed  the  letter  to  Musab,  warned  him  that  sim- 
ilar attempts  must  have  been  made  to  sap  the 
fidelity  of  other  persons  of  importance,  and  advised 
him  to  use  the  scimetar  freely,  wherever  he  sus- 
pected disaffection  ;  but  Musab  was  too  just  and 
merciful  to  act  thus  upon  mere  suspicion.  The 
event  showed  that  Ibrahim  understood  the  fickle 
and  perfidious  nature  of  the  people  of  Irak. 

.\  battle  took  place  on  the  margin  of  the  desert, 
not  far  from  I'almyra.  It  commenced  with  a  gal- 
lant charge  of  cavalry,  headed  by  Ibrahim  Ibn 
Alashtar,  which  broke  the  ranks  of  the  Syrians 
and  made  great  havoc.  Abd'almSlec  came  up 
with  a  reinforcement,  and  rallied  his  scattered 
troops.  In  making  a  second  charge,  however, 
Ibrahim  was  slain,  and  now  the  perfidy  of  the 
Cufians  became  apparent.  Musab's  general  of 
horse  wheeled  round  and  spurred  ignominiously 
from  the  field  ;  others  of  the  leaders  refused  to 
advance.  Musab  called  loudly  for  Ibrahim  ;  but 
seeing  his  lifeless  body  on  the  ground,  "  Alas  !" 
he  exclaimed,  "  there  is  no  Ibrahim  for  me  this 
day." 

Turning  to  his  son  Isa,  a  mere  stripling,  yet 
who  had  fought  with  manly  valor  by  his  side, 
'*  Fly,  my  son,"  cried  he  ;  "  fly  to  thy  uncle  Ab- 
dallah  at  Mecca  ;  tell  him  of  my  fate,  and  of  the 
perfidy  of  the  men  of  Irak."  Isa,  who  inherited 
the  undaunted  spirit  of  the  family  of  Zobeir,  re- 
fused to  leave  his  father.  "  Let  us  retreat,"  said 
he,  "to  Bassora,  where  you  will  still  find  friends, 
and  may  thence  make  good  your  return  to  Mecca." 
"  No,  my  son  !"  replied  Musab,  "  never  shall 
it  be  said  among  the  men  of  Koreish,  that  I  fled 
the  field  of  battle,  or  entered  the  temple  of  Mec- 
ca a  vanquished  general  !" 

During  an  interval  of  the  battle,  Abd'almAlec 
sent  Musab  an  offer  of  his  life.  His  reply  was, 
he  had  come  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  conflict 
was  soon  at  an  end.    The  troops  who  adhered  to 


Musab  were  cut  to  pieces,  his  son  Isa  was  slain 
by  his  side,  and  he  himself,  after  being  repeatedly 
wounded  with  arrows,  was  stabbed  to  the  hean, 
and  his  head  struck  off. 

When  Abd'almAlec  entered  Cufa  in  triumph, 
the  fickle  inhabitants  thronged  to  welcome  him 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  he  found  him- 
self in  quiet  possession  of  both  Babylonia  and 
Persian  Irak.  He  distributed  great  sums  of 
money  to  win  the  light  affections  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  gave  a  sumptuous  banquet  in  the  citadel 
to  which  all  were  welcome. 

In  the  height  of  the  banquet,  when  all  was  rev- 
elry, a  thought  passed  through  the  mind  of  the 
Caliph,  as  to  the  transient  duration  of  all  human 
grandeur.  "Alas  !"  he  ejaculated,  "  howsweetly 
we  might  live,  if  a  shadow  would  but  last !  ' 
The  same  vein  of  melancholy  continued  when  the 
banquet  was  over,  and  he  walked  about  the  castle 
with  an  old  gray-headed  inhabitant,  listening  to 
his  account  ofits  antiquities  and  traditions.  Ev- 
ery reply  of  the  old  man  to  his  questions  about 
things  or  persons  began  with  the  words,  "This 
was— That  was — He  was." 

"  Alas  !"  sighed  the  Caliph,  repeating  a  verse 
from  an  Arabian  poet ;  "  everything  new  soon  run- 
neth to  decay,  and  of  every  one  that  is,  it  is  soon 
said.  He  was  !" 

While  thus  conversing,  the  head  of  Musab 
was  brought  to  him,  and  he  ordered  a  thou- 
sand dinars  of  gold  to  the  soldier  who  brought 
it,  but  he  refused  the  reward.  "  I  slew  him," 
he  said,  "  not  for  money,  but  to  avenge  a  pri- 
vate wrong."  The  old  chronicler  of  the  castle 
now  broke  forth  on  the  wonderful  succession 
of  events.  "  I  am  fourscore  and  ten  years  old," 
said  he,  "  and  have  outlived  many  genera- 
tions. In  this  very  castle  I  have  seen  the  head  of 
Hosein  presented  toObeid'.illah,  thesonof  Ziyad  ; 
then  the  head  of  Obeid'allah  to  Al  MoktSr  ;  then 
the  head  of  Al  Moktar  to  Musab,  and  now  that  of 
Musab  to  yourself."  The  Caliph  was  supersti- 
tious, and  the  words  of  the  old  man  sounded  omi- 
nously as  the  presage  ol  a  brief  career  to  himself. 
He  determined  that  his  own  head  should  not  meet 
with  similar  fate  within  that  castle's  walls,  and 
gave  orders  to  raze  the  noble  citadel  of  Cufa  to  the 
foundation. 

Abd'almAlec  now  appointed  his  brother  Besher 
Ibn  Merwan  to  the  government  of  Babylonia  ; 
and  as  he  was  extremely  young,  he  gave  him,  as 
chief  counsellor,  or  vizier,  a  veteran  named  Musa 
Ibn  Nosseyr,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  family  of  Merwan,  as  hatl  his  father  before 
him.  It  is  saiJ  by  some  that  his  father  Nosseyr 
was  a  liberated  slave  of  the  Caliph's  brother  Abd'- 
alaziz,  and  employed  by  him  in  high  functions. 
So  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  Caliph  in  Musa 
that  he  in.'usttd  him  with  all  the  military  rolls  of 
the  province,  and  signified  to  him  that  in  future 
the  responsibility  would  rest  upon  him.  On  taking 
possession  of  his  government,  fresher  delivered 
his  seal  of  office  into  the  hands  of  Musa,  and  in- 
trusted him  with  the  entire  management  of  affairs. 
This  Musa,  it  will  be  found,  rose  afterward  tc 
great  renown. 

The  Caliph  also  appointed  Khaled  Ibn  Abdallah 
to  the  command  at  Bassora,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  capital  of  Damascus.  The  province 
of  Babylonia,  however,  was  not  destined  to  re- 
main long  at  peace.  There  was  at  this  time  a 
powerful  Moslem  sect  in  Persia,  a  branch  of  the 
Motalazites,  called  Azarakites  from  the  name  of 
their  founder  Ibn  Al  Azarak,  but  known  also  by 
I  the  name  of  Separatists.    They  were  enemies  ol 
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all  regular  government,  and  fomenters  of  sedition 
and  rebellion.  During  the  sway  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Musab  they  had  given  him  great  trouble  by 
insurrections  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  ac- 
companied by  atrocious  cruelties.  They  had  been 
kept  in  check,  however,  by  Mohalleb,  the  lieuten- 
ant ot  Musab  and  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the 
age,  who  was  incessantly  on  the  alert  at  the  head 
Dfthe  army,  and  never  allowed  their  insurrections 
to  come  to  any  head. 

Mohalleb  was  on  a  distant  command  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  and  conquest.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  ot  the  defeat  and  death  of  Musab,  and  the 
change  in  the  government  of  Irak,  he  hastened  to 
Bassora  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  Abd'almd- 
lec.  Khaled  accepted  his  services,  in  the  name 
of  the  Caliph,  but  mstead  of  returning  him  to  the 
post  he  had  so  well  sustained  at  the  nead  of  the 
army,  appointed  him  supervisor  or  collector  of 
tributes,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  forces  to 
his  own  brother,  named  Abd'alaziz.  The  change 
was  unfortunate.  The  Azarakites  had  already 
taken  breath,  and  acquired  strength  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  their  old  adversary,  Mohal- 
leb ;  but  .is  soon  as  they  heard  he  was  no  longer 
in  command,  they  collected  all  their  forces  and 
made  a  rapid  inroad  into  Irak. 

Abd'alaziz  advanced  to  meet  them  ;  but  he  was 
new  to  his  own  troops,  being  a  native  of  Mecca, 
and  he  knew  little  ot  the  character  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  entirely  routed,  and  his  wife,  a  woman  of 
great  beauty,  taken  captive.  A  violent  dispute 
arose  among  the  captors  as  to  the  ransom  of  their 
prize,  some  valuing  her  at  one  hundred  thousand 
dinars  ;  until  a  furious  zealot,  indignant  that  her 
beauty  should  cause  dissension  among  them, 
struck  off  her  head. 

The  Caliph  Abd'.almAlec  was  deeply  grieved 
when  he  heard  of  this  defeat,  and  wrote  to  Khaled, 
emir  of  Bassora,  reproving  him  for  having  taken  the 
command  of  the  army  from  Mohalleb,  a  man  of 
penetrating  judgment,  and  hardened  in  war,  and 
given  it  to  Abd'alaziz,  "  a  mere  Arab  of  Mecca." 
He  ordered  him,  therefore,  to  replace  Mohalleb 
tort>i"'ith,  and  wrote  also  to  his  brother  Besher, 
emir  of  Babylonia,  to  send  the  general  reinforce- 
ments. 

Once  more  Mohalleb  proved  his  generalship 
by  defeating  the  Azrakites  in  a  signal  and  bloody 
battle  near  the  city  of  Ahwflz  ;  nor  did  he  suffer 
them  to  rally,  but  pursued  them  over  the  borders 
and  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  until  his 
troops  lost  almost  all  their  horses,  and  returned 
crowned  with  victory,  but  wayworn  and  almost 
famished. 

The  effect  of  all  these  internal  wars  was  to  di- 
minish, tor  a  time,  the  external  terror  of  the  Mos- 
lem name.  The  Oreek  em])eror,  during  the  re- 
cent troubles,  had  made  successful  incursions  into 
Syria  ;  and  Abd'alm.'dec,  finding  enemies  enough 
among  those  of  his  own  faith,  had  been  fain  to 
purchase  a  humiliating  truce  of  the  Christian  po- 
tentate by  an  additional  yearly  tribute  of  fifty  thou- 
sand ducats. 
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CHAPTER  LIT. 

add'almalec  makes  war  upon  his  rival 
caliph  in  mecca— siege  of  the  sacred 
citv— death  of  abdallah— demolition  and 
reconstuuction  of  the  caaua. 

Abd'.'VLMalec,  by  his  recent  victories,  had  made 
himself  sovereign  ot  all  the  eastern  part  of  the 


Moslem  dominions  ;  he  had  protected  himself  also 
from  the  Christian  emperor  by  a  disgraceful  aug- 
mentation of  tribute  ;  he  now  determined  to  carry 
a  war  against  his  rival,  Abdallah,  to  the  very  gates 
of  Mecca,  and  make  himself  sovereign  of  an  un- 
divided empire. 

The  general  chosen  for  this  important  enter- 
prise was  Al  Hejagi  (or  Hedjadgi)  Ibn  Yusef, 
who  rose  to  renown  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  men  of  that  era.  He  set  off  from 
Damascus  with  but  two  thousand  men,  but  was 
joined  by  Taric  Ibn  Amar  with  five  thousjind 
more.  Abd'almdlec  hjid  made  proclamations 
beforehand,  promising  protection  and  favor  to 
such  of  the  adherents  of  Abdallah  as  should  come 
unto  his  allegiance,  and  he  trusted  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  would  desert  to  the 
standard  of  Al  Hejagi. 

Abdallah  sent  forth  troops  of  horse  to  waylay 
and  check  the  advance  of  the  army,  but  they  were 
easily  repulsed,  and  Al  Hejagi  arrived  without 
much  difficulty  before  the  sacred  city.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  hostilities  he  discharged  arrows  over 
the  walls,  carrying  letters,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
were  assured  that  he  came  merely  to  release  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  Abdallah,  and  were  invited 
to  accept  the  most  favorable  terms,  and  abandon 
a  man  who  would  fain  die  with  the  title  of  Caliph, 
though  the  ruihs  of  Mecca  should  be  his  sepul- 
chre. 

The  city  was  now  assailed  with  battering-rams 
and  catapultas ;  breaches  were  made  in  the 
walls  ;  the  houses  within  were  shattered  by  great 
stones,  or  set  on  hre  by  flaming  balls  of  pitch  and 
naphtha. 

A  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  killed 
several  of  the  besiegers,  and  brought  them  to  a 
pause.  "  Allah  is  wreaking  his  anger  ujion  us," 
said  they,  "for  assailing  his  holy  city."  Al 
Hejagi  rebuked  their  superstitious  fears  and  com- 
pelled them  to  renew  the  attack,  setting  them  an 
example  by  discharging  a  stone  with  his  own 
hands. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  another  storm, 
which  did  most  injury  to  the  garrison.  "  You 
perceive,"  said  Al  Hejagi,  "  the  thunder  strikes 
your  enemies  as  well  as  yourselves." 

The  besieged  held  out  valiantly,  and  repulsed 
every  assault.  Abdallah,  though  now  aged  and 
infirm,  proved  himself  a  worthy  son  ot  Zobeir. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  siege  he  resided 
chiefly  in  the  Caaba  ;  that  sacred  edifice,  therefore, 
became  an  object  of  attack  ;  a  part  of  it  was  bat- 
tered down  by  stones,  and  it  was  set  on  fire  re- 
peatedly by  the  balls  of  naphtha.  He  therefore 
abandoned  it,  and  retired  to  his  own  dwelling. 
He  was  sustained  throughout  all  this  time  of  peril 
by  the  presence  and  counsels  ot  his  mother,  a 
woman  of  masculine  spirit  and  unfailing  energy, 
though  ninety  years  of  age.  She  was  the  grand- 
daughter ot  Abu  Beker,  and  proved  herself  worthy 
of  her  descent.  She  accompanied  her  son  to  the 
ramparts,  caused  refreshments  to  be  distributed 
among  the  fighting  men,  was  consulted  in  every 
emergency  and  present  in  every  danger. 

The  siege  continued  with  unremitting  strictness  ; 
many  ot  Abdallah's  most  devoted  friends  were 
killed  ;  others  became  disheartened  ;  nearly  ten 
thousand  ot  the  inhabitants  deserted  to  the  enemy  ; 
even  two  of  the  Caliph's  sons,  Hamzaand  Koheib, 
forsook  him,  and  made  terms  for  themselves  with 
the  besiegers. 

In  this  forlorn  state,  his  means  of  defence 
almost  exhausted,  and  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  most  faithful  deserting  him,  Abdallah  was 
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tempted  by  an  offer  of  his  own  terms  on  con- 
dition of  surrender. 

He  turned  to  his  aged  mother  for  advice. 
"Judge  for  yourself,  my  son,"  said  the  resolute 
descendant  of  Abu  Beker.  "  If  you  feel  that  your 
cause  is  just,  persevere.  Your  father  Zobeir  died 
for  it,  as  did  many  of  your  friends.  Do  not  bend 
your  neck  to  the  scorn  of  the  haughty  race  of  Om- 
miah.  How  much  better  an  honorable  death 
than  a  dishonored  life  lor  the  brief  term  you  have 
yet  to  live." 

The  Caliph  kissed  her  venerable  forehead. 
"  Thy  thoughts  are  my  own,"  said  he,  "  nor  has 
any  other  motive  than  zeal  for  God  induced  me 
thus  far  to  persevere.  From  this  moment,  con- 
sider thy  son  as  dead,  and  refrain  from  immoder- 
ate lamentation."  "  My  trust  is  in  God,"  replied 
she,  "  and  I  shall  have  comfort  in  thee,  my  son, 
whether  I  go  before  or  follow  thee." 

As  she  tool^  a  parting  embrace,  she  felt  a  coat 
of  mail  under  the  outer  garments  of  Abdallah,  and 
told  him  to  put  it  off,  as  unsuited  to  a  martyr  pre- 
pared to  die.  "  I  have  worn  it,"  replied  he, 
**  that  I  might  be  the  better  able  to  defend  thee, 
my  mother."  He  added  that  he  had  little  fear  of 
death,  but  a  horror  of  the  insults  and  exposures 
to  which  his  body  might  be  subjected  after  death. 

"  A  sheep  once  killed,  my  son,  feels  not  the  flay- 
ing." With  these  words  she  gave  him,  to  rouse 
his  spirits,  a  cordial  draught  in  which  was  a 
strong  infusion  of  musk,  and  Abdallah  went  forth 
a  self-devoted  martyr. 

This  last  sally  of  the  veteran  Caliph  struck  ter- 
ror and  astonishment  into  the  enemy.  At  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  troops  he  repulsed  them  from 
the  breach,  drove  them  mto  the  ditch,  and  slew 
an  incredible  number  with  his  own  hand  ;  others, 
however,  thronged  up  in  their  place  ;  he  fought 
until    his  followers   were   slain,    his  arrows  ex- 

f>ended,  and  he  had  no  weapon  but  sword  and 
ance.  He  now  retreated,  step  by  step,  with  his 
face  to  the  foe,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground, 
until  he  arrived  in  a  narrow  place  where  he  could 
only  be  assailed  in  front.  Here  he  made  his  last 
stand.  His  opponents,  not  da.  ing  to  come  within 
reach  of  his  weapons,  assailed  him  from  a  dis- 
tance with  darts  and  arrows,  and  when  these 
missiles  were  expended,  with  bricks  and  tiles  and 
stones.  A  blow  on  the  head  from  a  stone  made 
him  totter,  and  the  blood  streamed  down  his  face 
and  beard.  His  assailants  gave  a  shout ;  but 
he  recovered  himself  and  uttered  a  verse  of  a 
poet,  "  The  blood  of  our  wounds  falls  on  our  in- 
step, not  on  our  heels,"  implying  that  he  had  not 
turned  his  l)ack  upon  the  fae.  At  length  he  sank 
under  repeated  wounds  and  bruises,  ana  the  enemy 
closing  upon  him  cut  off  his  head.  Thus  died 
Abdallah  the  son  of  Zobeir,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  own  age,  after  a  stormy  and  disastrous  reign 
of  nine  years. 

Taric  Ibn  Amar,  struck  with  admiration  of  his 

Eersevering  valor,  exclaimed,  "  Neverdid  Afoman 
ear  a  braver  son  !"  "  How  is  this,"  cried  Al 
Hejagi ;  "do  you  speak  thus  of  an  enemy  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  ?"  But  Abd'almdlec, 
»vhen  the  speech  was  reported  to  him,  concurred  in 
the  praise  of  his  fallen  rival.  "  By  Allah  !"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  what  Taric  hath  spoken  is  the  truth." 
When  the  tidings  of  Abdallah's  death  were 
brought  to  his  aged  mother,  she  experienced  a 
revulsion  of  nature  which  she  had  not  known  for 
fifty  years,  and  died  of  hemorrhage. 

ADdallah  was  said  to  unite  the  courage  of  the 
lion  with  the  craftiness  of  the  fox.     He  was  free 


from  any  glaring  vice,  but  reputed  to  be  sordidly 
covetous  and  miserly,  insomuch  that  he  wore  the 
same  garment  for  several  years.  It  was  a  saying 
in  Arabia  that  he  was  the  tirst  example  of  a  man 
being  at  the  same  time  brave  and  covetous  ;  but 
the  spoils  of  foreign  conquest  were  fast  corrupting 
the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  Arab  conquerors.  He 
was  equally  renowned  for  piety,  being  according 
to  tradition  so  fixed  and  immovable  in  prayer  that 
a  pigeon  once  perched  upon  his  head  mistaking 
him  for  a  statue. 

With  the  death  of  Abdallah  ended  the  rival  Ca- 
liphat,  and  the  conquering  general  received  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  of  the  Arabs  for  Abd'almdlec. 
His  conduct,  however,  toward  the  people  of  Mecca 
and  Medina  was  as  cruel  and  oppressive  as  his 
military  operations  had  been  brilliant.  He  inflict- 
ed severe  punishments  for  trivial  offences,  some- 
times on  mere  suspicion  ;  and  marked  many  with 
stamps  of  lead  upon  the  neck,  to  disgrace  them  in 
the  public  eye.  His  most  popular  act  was  the  re- 
construction of  the  dilapidated  Caaba  on  the  orig- 
inal form  which  it  had  borne  before  the  era  of  the 
prophet. 

For  a  time  the  people  of  Mecca  and  Medina 
groaned  under  his  tyranny,  and  looked  back  with 
repining  to  the  gentler  sway  of  Abdallah  ;  and  it 
was  a  cause  of  general  joy  throughout  those  cities 
when  the  following  circumstances  caused  him  to 
be  removed  from  their  government  and  promoted 
to  a  distant  command. 

Though  the  death  of  Abdallah  had  rendered 
Ahd'almfllec,  sole  sovereign  of  the  Moslem  em- 
pire, the  emirol  Khorassan,  Abdallah  Ibn  Hazem, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  his  rival,  hesitated  to 
give  in  his  allegiance.  His  province,  so  distant 
and  great  in  extent,  might  make  him  a  dangerous 
rebel  ;  Abd'almAlec,  therefore,  sent  a  messenger, 
claiming  his  oath  of  fealty,  and  proffering  him  in 
reward  the  government  of  Khorassan  for  seven 
years,  with  the  enjoyr.ient  of  all  its  revenues  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  sent  him  the  head  of  the  de- 
ceased Caliph,  to  intimate  the  fate  he  might  ex- 
pect should  he  prove  refractory. 

The  emir,  instead  of  being  intimidated,  was  fill- 
ed with  horror,  and  swore  never  to  acknowledge 
Abd'almAlec  as  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  He 
reverently  washed  and  embalmed  the  head,  folded 
it  in  fine  linen,  prayed  over  it,  and  sent  it  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased  Caliph  at  Medina.  Then 
summoning  the  messenger,  he  made  him  eat  the 
epistle  of  Abd'almAlec  in  his  presence,  and  dis- 
missed him  with  the  assurance  that  his  sacred 
character  of  herald  alone  saved  his  head. 

It  was  to  go  against  this  refractory  but  high- 
minded  emir  that  Al  Hejagi  was  called  off  from 
his  command  in  Arabia.  He  entered  Khorassan 
With  a  powerful  army,  defeated  the  emir  in  re- 
peated battles,  and  at  length  slew  him  and  reduced 
the  province  to  obedience. 

Tne  vigor,  activity,  and  indomitable  courage 
displayed  by  Al  Hejagi  in  these  various  services 
pointed  him  out  as  the  very  man  to  take  charge  of 
the  government  of  Babylonia,  or  Irak,  recently 
vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Caliph's  brother  Be- 
sher  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  sent  to  break  that 
refractory  province  into  more  thorough  obedience. 

The  province  of  Babylonia,  though  formerly  a 
part  of  the  Persian  empire,  had  never  been  really 
Persian  in  character.  Governed  by  viceroys,  it 
had  partaken  of  the  alien  feeling  of  a  colony  ; 
forming  a  frontier  between  Persia  and  Arabia, 
and  its  population  made  up  from  both  countries, 
it  was  deficient  in  the  virtues  of  either.  The  in- 
habitants had  neither  the  simplicity  and  loyalty  q{ 
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the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  nor  the  refinement  and 
cultivation  of  the  Persians  of  the  cities.  Rest- 
less, turbulent,  factious,  they  were  ever  ready  to 
conspire  against  their  rulers,  to  desert  old  faiths, 
and  to  adopt  new  sects  and  heresies.  Before  the 
conquest  by  the  Moslems,  when  Irak  was  govern- 
ed by  a  Persian  satrap,  and  Syria  by  an  imperial 
prefect,  a  spirit,  of  rivalry  and  hostility  existed  be- 
tween these  frontier  provinces  ;  the  same  had  re- 
vived during  the  division  of  the  Caliphat ;  and 
while  Syria  was  zealous  in  its  devotion  to  the 
house  of  Ommiah,  Irak  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
Ali.  Even  since  the  reunion  and  integrity  of  the 
Caliphat,  it  still  remained  a  restless,  unsteady 
part  of  the  Moslem  empire  ;  the  embers  of  old  se- 
ditions still  lurked  in  its  bosom,  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment once  more  to  hurst  forth  into  flame.  We 
shall  see  how  Al  Hejagi  fared  in  his  government 
of  that  most  combustible  province. 


CHAPTER  LIIl. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  AL   HEJAGI   AS   EMIR  OF 
BABYLONIA. 

Al  Hfjaci,  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  was  to  rule,  took  possession  of  liis 
government  in  military  style.  Riding  into  Cufa 
at  the  lieaci  of  four  thousand  horse,  he  spurred  on 
to  the  mosti'ie,  alighted  at  the  portal,  and  ascend- 
ing the  pulpit  delivered  an  harangue  to  the  mul- 
titude, that  let  them  know  the  rigorous  rule  they 
were  to  expect.  He  had  come,  he  said,  "  to 
make  the  wicked  man  bear  his  own  burden,  and 
wear  his  own  shoe  ;"  and,  as  he  looked  round  on 
the  densly-crowded  assemblage,  he  intimated  he 
saw  before  him  turbaned  heads  ripe  lor  mowing, 
and  beards  which  require<l  to  be  moistened  with 
blood. 

His  sermon  was  carried  out  in  practice  ;  he 
ruled  with  a  rigorous  hand,  swearing  he  would 
execute  justice  in  a  style  that  should  put  to  shame 
all  who  had  preceded,  and  serve  as  an  example 
to  all  who  might  follow  him.  He  was  especially 
severe,  and  even  cruel,  toward  all  who  had  been 
in  any  way  implicated  in  the  assassination  of  the 
Caliph  Oihnian.  One  person,  against  whom  he 
came  prepared  to  exercise  the  utmost  severity, 
was  the  veteran  Musa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  who  had  offi- 
ciated as  prime  minister  to  the  deceased  emir 
Basher.  He  had  been  accused  of  appropriating 
and  s(|uan(iering  the  taxes  collected  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  Caliph  had  lent  a  too  ready  ear  to 
the  accusation.  Fortunately,  the  following  letter, 
from  a  friend  in  Damascus,  apprised  Musa  in  time 
of  his  danger  . 

"  Thy  deposition  is  signed  ;  orders  have  been 
dispatched  to  Al  Hejagi  to  seize  on  thy  person 
and  inflict  on  thee  the  most  severe  punishment  ; 
so  away  !  away  !  thy  safety  depends  on  the  Heet- 
nessof  thy  horse.  '  If  thou  succeed  in  placing  thy- 
self under  the  protection  of  Abd'alaziz  Ibn  Mer- 
w5n,  all  will  go  well  with  thee." 

Musa  lost  no  time,  but  mounted  his  steed  and 
fled  to  Damascus,  where  Abd'alaziz  was  then  so- 
journing, having  arrived  with  the  tribute  of 
Egypt.  Abd'alaziz  received  with  protecting  kind- 
ness the  veteran  adherent  of  the  family,  and  ac- 
companied him  before  the  Caliph.  "  How  darest 
thou  show  thy  beard  here  ?"  exclaimed  Abd'al- 
malec.  "Why  should  1  hide  it.'"  replied  the 
ireteran  ;  "  what  have  I  done  to  offend  the  Com- 


mander of  the  Faithful  ?"  *'  Thou  hast  disobey, 
ed  my  orders,  and  sauandered  my  treasures." 
"  I  did  no  such  thing,'  replied  Musa,  firmly  ;  "  1 
have  always  acted  like  a  faithful  subject ;  my  in- 
tentions have  been  pure;  my  actions  true." 
"  By  Allah,"  cried  the  Caliph,  "  thou  shalt  make 
thy  defalcation  good  fifty  times  over."  The  vet- 
eran was  about  to  make  an  angry  reply,  but  at  a 
sign  from  Abd'alaziz  he  checked  himself,  ami 
bowing  his  head,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  said  he, 
"  oh  Commanderof  the  Faithful."  He  was  rineii 
fifty  thousand  dinars  of  gold  ;  which,  however, 
Abd'alaziz  enabled  him  to  pay  ;  and,  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  government  in  Egypt,  took  his  old  fa- 
vorite with  him.  How  he  further  indemnified 
Musa  for  his  maltreatment  will  be  shown  here- 
after. 

To  resume  the  affairs  of  Al  Hejagi  in  Irak. 
Having  exercised  the  rod  of  government  in  Cufa, 
he  proceeded  to  Bassora,  where  he  was  equally 
sharp  with  his  tongue  and  heavy  with  his  hand. 
The  consetiuence  was,  as  usual,  an  insurrection. 
This  suited  his  humor.  He  was  promptly  in  the 
field  ;  defeated  the  rebels  in  a  pitched  battle  ;  sent 
the  heads  of  eighteen  of  their  leaders  to  the  Ca- 
liph, and  then  returned  to  the  administration  of 
affairs  at  fJassora.  He  aftetward  seiit  two  of  his 
lieutenants  to  suppress  a  new  movement  among 
the  Azarakite  sectaries,  who  were  defeated  and 
driven  out  of  the  province. 

In  the  76th  year  of  the  Heigra  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  the  life  of  Abd'almAlec,  by  two 
Karigite  fanatics,  named  Shebib  Ibn  Zeid  and 
Saleh  Ibn  Mari.  Their  conspiracy  was  discover- 
ed and  defeated,  but  they  made  their  escape  and 
repaired  to  the  town  of  Daras,  in  Mesopotamia, 
where  they  managed  to  gel  together  adherents  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men. 
Saleh  was  smooth-tongued  and  seductive,  having 
a  melodious  voice  ana  a  great  command  of  figu- 
rative language.  He  completely  fascinated  and 
bewildered  his  companion  Shebd),  and  their  in- 
fatuated tollowers,  mingling  his  inflammatory 
harangues  with  pious  precepts  and  expositions  of 
the  Koran.  In  the  end  he  was  hailed  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  by  the  motley  crew,  and  gravely 
accepted  the  office.  His  men  were  all  armed, 
but  most  of  them  were  on  foot  ;  he  therelore  led 
them  to  a  neighboring  village,  where  they  seize<l 
upon  the  best  horses  in  the  name  of  Allah  and  the 
prophet,  to  whom  they  referred  the  owners  tor 
payment. 

iSlahomet,  brother  of  Abd'almfllec,  who  was  at 
that  time  emir  of  Mesopotamia,  was  moved  to 
laughter  when  he  heard  of  this  new  Caliph  and 
his  handful  of  rabble  followers,  and  ordered  Adi. 
one  of  his  officers,  to  take  five  hundred  men  and 
sweep   them  from  the  province. 

Adi  shook  his  heacl  doubtfully.  "  One  mad 
man,"  said  he,  "  is  more  dangerous  than  five  sol- 
diers in  their  senses." 

"  Take  one  thousand  then,"  said  the  emir  ;  and 
with  that  number,  well  armed  and  mounted,  Adi 
set  out  in  quest  of  the  fanatics.  He  found  them 
and  their  pseudo  Caliph  living  in  free  (|uarters  on 
the  fat  of  the  land,  and  daily  receiving  recruits  in 
straggling  parties  of  two,  and  three,  and  four  at  a 
time,  arnied  with  such  weapons  as  they  could 
catch  up  in  their  haste.  On  the  approach  of  Adi 
they  prepared  for  battle,  having  full  confidence 
that  a  legion  of  angels  would  fight  on  their  side. 

Adi  held  a  parley,  and  endeavored  to  convince 
them  of  the  absurdity  of  their  proceedings,  or  to 
persuade  them  to  carry  their  marauding  enter- 
prises elsewhere  ;  but  Saleh,  assuming  the  tone  ol 
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Caliph  as  well  as  sectarian,  admonished  Adi  and 
his  men  to  conform  to  his  doctrines,  and  come 
into  his  allegiance.  The  conference  ended  while 
it  was  yet  the  morning  hour.  Adi  still  forbore 
to  attack  such  a  handful  of  misguided  men,  and 
paid  dearly  for  his  forbearance.  At  noontide, 
when  he  and  his  men  were  engaged  in  the  cus- 
tomary prayer,  and  their  steeds  were  feeding, 
the  enthusiast  band  charged  suddenly  upon  them 
with  the  cry  of  Allah  Acnbar  !  Adi  was  slain  in 
the  onset,  and  his  body  was  trampled  under  toot ; 
his  troops  were  slaughtered  or  dispersed,  and  his 
camp  and  horses,  with  a  good  supply  of  arms,  be- 
came welcome  booty  to  the  victors. 

The  band  of  sectarians  increased  in  numbers 
and  in  daring  after  this  signal  exploit.  Al  He- 
jagi  sent  five  thousand  veteran  troops  against 
them,  under  Al  Hareth  Alamdani.  These  came 
by  surprise  upon  the  two  leaders,  Saleh  and  She- 
bib,  with  a  party  of  only  ninety  men,  at  a  village 
on  the  Tigris  not  far  from  Mosul,  the  capital  of 
Mesopotamia.  The  fana'.ic  chiefs  attacked  the 
army  with  a  kind  of  frantic  courage,  but  Saleh, 
the  mock  Caliph,  was  instantly  killed,  with  a 
score  ot  his  followers.  Shebib  was  struck  from 
his  horse,  but  managed  to  keep  together  the  rem- 
nant of  his  party  ;  made  good  his  retreat  with 
them  into  Montbagi,  a  dismantled  fortress,  and 
swung  to  and  secured  the  ponderous  gate. 

The  victors  kindled  a  great  fire  against  the 
gate,  and  waite;l  patiently  until  it  should  burn 
down,  cons!  Icring  their  prey  secure. 

As  the  night  advanced,  Shebib,  who  from  his 
desolate  retreat  watched  anxiously  for  some 
chance  of  escape,  perceived,  by  the  light  ot  the 
tire,  that  the  greater  part  ot  the  besiegers,  fa- 
tigued by  their  march,  were  buried  in  deep  sleep. 
He  now  exacted  from  his  men  an  oath  ot  implicit 
obedience,  which  they  took  between  his  hands. 
He  then  caused  them  to  steep  most  ot  their  cloth- 
ing in  a  tank  of  water  within  the  castle,  aiier 
which,  softly  drawing  the  bolts  ot  the  tlaniiiig 
gate,  they  threw  it  down  on  the  tire  kindled 
against  it  ;  flung  their  wet  garments  on  the  burn- 
ing bridge  thus  suddenly  formed,  an^l  rushed 
forth  scimetar  in  hand. 

Instead  ol  contenting  themselves  with  an  es- 
cape, the  crazy  zealots  charged  into  the  very 
heart  ol  the  sleeping  camp  and  wounded  the  gen- 
eral before  an  alarm  was  given.  The  soldiers 
started  awake  in  the  midst  ot  havoc  and  confu- 
sion ;  sujiposing  themselves  surprised  by  a  nu- 
merous army,  they  fled  in  all  directions,  never 
ceasing  their  flight  until  they  had  taken  refuge  in 
Mosul  or  Jukhi,  or  some  other  walled  city. 

Shehil)  esta!)iished  himself  amid  the  abundance 
of  the  deserted  cani|)  ;  scarce  any  of  his  men 
had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  this  midnight 
slaughter  ;  he  considere  I  himself  therefore  invin- 
cible ;  proclaimed  himself  Commander  of  the 
Faifhlul,  and  partisans  crowded  to  his  standard. 
Strengthened  by  numbers,  he  led  his  fanatic  horde 
against  Cufa.  and  had  the  address  and  good  tor- 
tune  to  mT,ke  himself  master  ot  it,  Al  Hejagi,  the 
emir,  being  absent  at  Bassora.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  his  wife  Gazala  ;  established  himseU  as 
Caliph  with  some  ceremonial,  and  doubtless  his 
vagabond  sway  was  more  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuta  thin  the  iron  rule  ol  Al  Hejagi. 

The  mock  Caliphat,  however,  was  ot  brief  dura- 
lion.  Al  Hejagi,  reinforced  by  troops  from  .Syria, 
marched  in  person  against  Cufa.  He  was  boldly 
met  in  the  plains  near  that  city  by  Shebib,  at  the 
head  ot  tour  thousand  men.  The  lanatics  were 
defeated,  and  Gazala,  the  wife  of  the  mock  Ca- 


liph, who  had  accompanied  her  husband  to  the 
field,  was  slain.  Shebib  with  a  remnant  oi  his 
force  cut  his  way  through  the  Syrian  army,  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  Tigris,  and  sought  refuge  and 
'reinforcements  in  the  interior  ot  Persia.  He  soon 
returned  into  frak,  with  a  force  inconsiderable  in 
numbers,  but  formidable  for  enthusiasm  and  des- 
perate  valor.  He  was  encountered  at  the  bridge 
ot  Dojail  al  Awaz.  Here  a  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed end  was  pui  to  his  fanatic  career.  His  horse 
struck  his  fore  feet  on  some  loose  stones  on  the 
margin  of  the  bridge,  and  threw  his  rider  into  the 
stream.  He  rose  twice  to  the  surface,  and  each 
time  uttered  a  pious  ejaculation.  "  What  God 
decrees  is  just  !"  was  the  first  exclamation. 
"  The  will  of  God  be  done  I"  was  the  second,  and 
the  waters  closed  over  him.  His  followers  cried 
with  loud  lamentations,  "  The  Commander  of  th'* 
Faithful  is  no  more  !"  and  every  man  betook  him- 
self to  flight.  The  water  was  dragged  with  a  net, 
the  body  was  found  and  decapitated,  and  the 
head  sent  to  Al  Hejagi,  who  transmitted  it  to  the 
Caliph.  The  heart  ol  this  enthusiast  was  also 
taken  out  of  his  breast,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
as  hard  as  stone.  He  was  .assuredly  a  man  of  e.x- 
traordinary  daring. 

Arabian  writers  say  that  the  manner  of  Shebib's 
death  was  predicted  before  his  birth.  His  mother 
was  a  beautiful  Christian  captive,  purchased  at  a 
public  sale  by  Yezid  Ibn  Nairn  for  his  harem. 
Just  before  she  gave  birth  to  Shebib,  she  had  a 
dream  that  a  coal  ot  fire  proceeded  from  her,  and, 
alter  enkindling  a  flame  over  the  lirmnment,  fell 
into  the  sea  and  was  extinguished.  This  dream 
was  interpreted  that  she  would  give  birth  to  a 
maii-chilcl,  who  would  prove  a  distinguished  war- 
rior, but  would  eventually  be  drowned.  So  strong 
was  her  belief  in  this  omen,  that  when  she  heard, 
on  one  occasion,  of  his  defeat  and  of  his  alleged 
death  on  the  battle-field,  she  treated  the  tidings  as 
an  ide  rumor,  saying  it  was  by  water  only  her  son 
would  die.  At  the  time  of  Shebib's  death  he  had 
just  passed  his  fiftieth  year. 

The  emir  Al  Hejagi  was  destined  to  have  still 
farther  commotions  in  his  turbulent  and  incon- 
stant province.  A  violent  feud  existed  between 
him  and  Abda'lrahman  Ibn  Mohammed,  a  gener- 
al subject  to  his  orders.  To  put  an  end  to  it,  or 
to  relieve  himself  from  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
he  sent  him  on  an  ex|)eciition  to  the  frontiers 
against  the  Turks.  Abda'lrahman  set  out  on  his 
march,  but  when  fairly  in  the  field,  with  a  force 
at  his  command,  conceived  a  project  eithei  of  re- 
venge or  ambition. 

Addressing  his  soldiers  in  a  spirited  harangue, 
he  told  them  that  their  numbers  were  totally  inad- 
equate to  the  enterprise  ;  that  the  object  of  Al 
Hejagi  in  sending  him  on  such  a  dangerous  ser- 
vice with  such  incompetent  means  was  to  effect 
his  defeat  and  ruin,  and  that  they  had  been  sent 
to  be  sacrificed  with  him. 

The  harangue  produced  the  desired  effect.  The 
troops  vowecl  devotion  to  Abda'lrahman  and  ven- 
geance upon  the  emir.  Without  giving  their  pas- 
sion time  to  cool,  he  led  them  back  to  put  their 
threats  in  execution.  Al  Hejagi  heard  of  the 
treason,  and  took  the  field  to  meet  them,  but 
probably  was  not  well  seconded  by  the  people  of 
liabylonia,  for  he  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle. Abda'lrahman  then  marched  to  the  city  ot 
Hassora  ;  the  inhabitants  welcomed  him  as  their 
deliverer  from  a  tyrant,  and,  captivated  by  his 
humane  and  engaging  manners,  hailed  him  as 
Caliph.  Intoxicated  by  his  success,  he  gravely 
assumed  the  title,  and  proceeded  toward   Cuia, 
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Encountering  Al  Hejaei  on  the  way,  with  a  hastily 
levied  army,  he  gave  nim  another  signal  deleat, 
and  then  entered  Cula  in  triumph,  amid  the  shouts 
of  its  giddy  populace,  who  were  delighted  with 
any  change  that  released  them  from  the  yoke  ot 
Al  Hejagi. 

Abda'Irahman  was  now  aclvnowledged  Caliph 
throughout  tlie  territories  bordering  on  tne 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  a  mighty  empire  in 
ancient  days,  and  still  important  from  its  popula- 
tion, for  he  soon  had  on  toot  an  army  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men. 

Repeated  defeat  had  but  served  to  rouse  the 
energy  of  Al  llejagi.  He  raised  troops  among 
such  ot  the  people  of  Irak  as  remained  faithful  to 
Abd'almAlec,  received  reinforcements  from  the 
Caliph,  and  liy  dint  of  indefatigable  exertions  was 
again  enabled  to  take  the  field. 

The  two  generals,  animated  by  deadly  hate,  en- 
camped their  armies  at  places  not  far  apart.  Here 
they  remained  i)etween  three  and  four  months, 
keeping  vigilant  eye  upon  each  other,  and  engaged 
in  incessant  conflicts,  though  never  venturing 
upon  a  ])itched  battle. 

The  object  of  Al  Hejagi  was  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantage by  iiis  superior  military  skill,  and  he  suc- 
ceedeil.  liy  an  artful  mana-uvre  he  cut  off  Ab- 
da'lrahman,  with  a  Ijody  of  five  thousand  men, 
from  his  main  army,  compelled  him  to  retreat, 
and  drove  liim  to  take  refuge  in  a  fortified  town, 
where,  being  closely  besieged,  and  having  no 
hope  of  escajie,  he  threw  himself  headlong  from 
a  lofty  tower,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  cruel  enemy. 

Thus  terminated  the  rebellion  of  this  second 
mock  Caliph,  and  Al  Hejagi,  to  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  Irak,  louiided  a  strong  city  on  the  Ti- 
gris, called  Al  \\  azab,  or  the  Centre,  from  its  lying 
at  equal  distance  from  Cufa,  Hassora,  Bagdad, 
and  Ahw.lz,  about  fifty  leagues  from  each. 

Al  Hejagi,  whom  we  shall  have  no  further  oc- 
casion to  mention,  continued  emir  of  Irak  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  under  the  reign  of  the 
next  Caiipli,  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  the  Hegira, 
and  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  own  age.  He  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  persons,  independent  ot  those  who  fell 
in  battle,  and  tiiat,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
left  fifty  thousand  confined  in  different  prisons. 
Can  we  wonder  that  he  was  detested  as  a  tyrant  ? 

In  his  last  illness,  say  the  Arabian  historians, 
he  sent  for  a  noted  astrologer,  and  asked  him 
whether  any  great  general  was  about  to  end  his 
days.  The  learned  man  consulted  the  stars,  and 
replied,  that  a  great  captain  named  Kotaib,  or 
"  The  Dog,"  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
"  That,"  said  the  dying  emir,  "  is  the  name  my 
n'.other  used  to  call  me  when  a  child."  He  in- 
q  lired  of  the  astrologer  if  he  was  assured  of  his 
prediction.  The  sage,  proud  ot  his  art,  declared 
that  it  was  infallible.  "  Then,"  said  the  emir,  "  I 
will  take  vou  with  me,  that  I  may  have  the  benefit 
of  your  sliill  in  the  other  world."  So  saying,  he 
caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off. 

The  tyranny  of  this  general  was  relieved  at 
times  by  displays  of  great  magnificence  and  acts 
of  generosity,  if  not  clemency.  He  spread  a 
thousand  tables  at  a  single  banquet,  and  bestowed 
a  million  dirhems  of  silver  at  a  single  donation. 

On  one  occasion,  an  Arab,  ignorant  of  his  per- 
son, spoke  of  him,  in  his  presence,  as  a  cruel 
tyrant.  "Do  you  know  me  "  said  Al  Hejagi, 
sternly.  *'  I  do  not,"  replied  the  Arab.  "  1  am 
Al  Hejagi  1"  "  That  may  h:,"  replied  the  Arab, 
quickly :  "  but  do  you  know  me  ?     I  am  of  the 


family  of  Zoheir,  who  are  fools  in  the  full  of  the 
moon  ;  and  if  you  look  upon  the  heavens  you  will 
see  that  this  is  my  day.'  The  emir  laughed  at 
his  ready  wit,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  present. 

On  another  occasion,  when  separated  from  his 
party  while  hunting,  he  came  to  a  spring  wliere 
an  Arab  was  feeding  his  camels,  and  demanded 
drink.  The  Arab  bade  him,  rudely,  to  alight  and 
help  himself.  It  was  during  the  rebellion  of  Al). 
da'lrahman.  After  he  had  slaked  his  thirst  h( 
demanded  of  the  Arab  whether  he  was  for  the 
Caliph  Abd'almAlec.  The  Arab  replied  "  No  ;  tor 
the  Caliph  had  sent  the  worst  man  in  the  world  to 
govern  the  province."  Just  then  a  bird,  passing 
overhead,  uttered  a  croaking  note.  The  Arab 
turned  a  quick  eye  upon  the  emir.  "  Who  art 
thou?"  cried  he,  with  consternation.  "Where- 
fore the  question  ?"  "  liecause  I  understand  the 
language  of  birds,  and  he  says  that  thou  art  chief 
of  yon  horsemen  that  I  see  approaching." 

The  emir  smiled,  and  when  liis  attendants  came 
up,  bade  them  to  bring  the  camel-driver  with 
them.  On  the  next  dav  he  sent  tor  him,  had 
meat  set  before  him,  and  bade  him  eat.  llelore  he 
complied,  the  Arab  uttered  a  grace,  "  Allah  grant 
that  the  end  of  this  meal  may  be  as  happy  as  the 
beginning." 

"  The  emir  inciuired  if  he  recollected  their  con- 
versation of  yesterday.  "  Perfectly  !  but  1  entreat 
thee  to  forget  it,  for  it  was  a  secret  wliich  should 
be  buried  in  oblivion." 

"  Here  are  two  condilions  for  thy  choice,"  said 
the  emir  ;  "  recant  what  thou  hast  said  and  enter 
into  my  service,  or  abide  the  decision  of  the  Ca- 
liph, to  whom  thy  treasonable  speech  shall  be  re« 

peated. fhere  is  a  third  course,"  replied  the 

Aral),  "  which  is  better  than  either.  .Send  me  to 
my  own  home,  and  let  us  be  strangers  to  each 
other  as  heretofore.'' 

The  emir  was  amused  by  the  spirit  of  the  Arab, 
and  dismissed  him  with  a  thousand  dirhems  of 
silver. 

There  were  no  further  troubles,  in  Irak  during 
the  lifetime  of  Al  Hejagi,  and  even  the  fickle,  tur- 
bulent, a;i(l  faithless  people  of  Cula  became  sub- 
missive and  obedient.  Al)ulfaragiussays  that  this 
general  died  of  eating  dirt.  It  appears  that  he  was 
subject  to  dyspepsia  or  indigestion,  for  which  he 
used  to  eat  Terra  Lemnia  and  other  medicinal  oif 
absorbent  earths.  Whether  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
malady  or  the  medicine  is  not  clearly  manifest. 


CHAPTER  LIV.  1  Li :# 

RENUNCIATION  OF  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  EMPEROR 
— BATTLES  IX  NORTHERN  AFRICA— THE  PROPH- 
ET QUEEN  CAHINA  ;  HER  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND 
FATE. 

The  seventy-second  year  of  the  Hegira  saw  the 
Moslem  dominions  at  length  free  from  rebellion 
and  civil  war,  and  united  under  one  Caliph. 
Abd'almAlec  now  looked  abroad,  and  was  an.Kioua 
to  revive  the  foreign  glories  ot  Islam,  which  had 
declined  during  the  late  vicissitudes.  His  first 
movement  was  to  throw  off  the  galling  tribute  to 
the  Greek  emperor.  This,  under  Moawyah  I.,  had 
originally  been  three  thousand  dinars  of  gold,  but 
had  been  augmented  to  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand,  being  one  thousand  for  every  day 
in  the  Christian  year.  It  was  accompanied  by 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  female  slaves,  anrl 
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three  hundred  and  sixty-five  Arabian  horses  of  the 
most  generous  race. 

Not  content  with  renouncing  the  payment  of 
tribute,  Abd'alm.licc  sent  Alid,  one  of  his  gener- 
als, on  a  ravaging  expedition  into  the  imperial 
dominions,  availing  himself  of  a  disaffection 
evinced  to  the  new  emperor  Leontius.  Alid  re- 
turned laden  with  spoils.  The  cities  of  Lazuca 
and  Haruncium  were  likewise  delivered  up  to 
the  Moslems  through  the  treachery  of  Sergius,  a 
Christian  general. 

Abd'almiiec  next  sought  to  vindicate  the  glory 
of  the  Moslem  arms  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa.  There,  also,  the  imperialists  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  troubles  of  the  Caliphat,  to  re- 
verse the  former  successes  of  the  Moslems,  and 
to  strengthen  themselves  along  the  sea-coast,  of 
which  their  navy  aided  them  to  hold  possession. 
Zohair,  who  had  been  left  by  Abd'almAlec  in 
command  of  Barca,  had  fallen  into  an  ambush 
and  been  slain  with  many  of  his  men,  and  the 
posts  still  held  by  the  Moslems  were  chietly  in  the 
mterior. 

In  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  there- 
fore, .All  I'almAlec  sen*  Hossan  Ibn  .\n-no'm4n,  at 
the  head  ot  forty  thousand  choice  troops,  to  carry 
out  the  scheme  of  African  conquest.  That  general 
pressed  forward  at  once  with  his  troops  against  the 
city  ot  Carthage,  which,  though  declined  from  its 
ancient  might  and  glory,  was  still  an  important 
seaport,  fortified  with  lofty  walls,  haughty  towers, 
and  powerful  bulwarks,  and  had  a  numerous 
garrison  of  Greeks  and  other  Christians.  HossAn 
proceeded  according  to  the  old  Arab  mode  ;  be- 
leaguering it  and  reducing  it  by  a  long  siege  ;  he 
then  assailed  it  by  storm,  scaled  its  lofty  walls 
with  ladders,  and  made  himself  master  ot  the 
place.  Many  ot  the  inhabitants  fell  by  the  edge 
of  the  sword  ;  many  escaped  by  sea  to  Sicily  and 
Spain.  The  walls  were  then  demolished,  the 
city  was  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiery, 
the  meanest  of  whom  was  enriched  by  booty. 
Particular  mention  is  made  among  the  spoils  of 
victory  of  a  great  number  of  female  captives  of 
rare  beauty. 

The  triumph  of  the  Moslem  host  was  suddenly 
interrupted.  While  they  were  revelling  in  the 
ravaged  palaces  of  Carthage,  a  fleet  appeared  be- 
fore the  port,  snapped  the  strong  chain  which 
guarded  the  entrance,  and  sailed  into  the  harbor. 
It  was  a  combined  force  of  ships  and  troops  from 
Constantinople  and  Sicily,  reinforced  by  Goths 
from  Spain,  all  under  the  command  of  the  prefect 
John,  a  patrician  general  of  great  valor  and  expe- 
rience. 

HossAn  felt  himself  unable  to  cope  with  such  a 
force  ;  he  withdrew,  however,  in  good  order,  and 
conducted  his  troops  laden  with  spoils  to  Tripoli 
and  Caerwdn,  and  having  strongly  posted  them, 
he  awaited  reinforcements  irom  the  Caliph.  These 
arrived  in  the  course  of  time,  by  sea  and  land. 
Hossan  again  took  the  field,  encountered  the  pre- 
fect John,  not  far  from  Utica,  defeated  him  m  a 
pitched  battle,  and  drove  him  to  embark  the 
wrecks  ot  his  army  and  make  all  sail  for  Con- 
itantinople. 

Carthage  was  again  assailed  by  the  victors,  and 
now  its  desolation  was  complete,  for  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Moslems  gave  that  majestic  city  to  the 
(lames.  A  heap  of  ruins  and  the  remains  of  a 
noble  aqueduct  are  all  the  relics  of  a  metropolis 
that  once  valiantly  contended  for  dominion  with 
Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

The  imperial  forces  were  now  expelled  from  the 
coasts  of  Northern  Africa,  but  the  Moslems  had 


not  yet  achieved  the  concjuest  of  the  country;  A 
formidable  enemy  remained  in  the  person  of  a 
native  and  heroic  queen,  who  was  revered  by  her 
subjects  as  a  saint  or  prophetess.  Her  real  name 
was  Dhabba,  but  she  is  generally  known  in  his- 
tory by  the  surname,  given  to  her  by  the  Moslems, 
ot  Canina  or  the  Sorceress.  She  has  occasionally 
been  confounded  with  her  sonAben,  or  rather  Ibn 
Cahina,  ot  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  a 
previous  chapter. 

Under  the  sacred  standard  of  this  prophet  queen 
were  combined  the  Moors  ot  Mauritania  and  the 
Berbers  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  plains  bor< 
dering  on  the  interior  deserts.  Roving  and  inde* 
pendent  tribes,  which  had  formerly  warred  with 
each  other,  now  yielded  implicit  obedience  to  one 
common  leader,  whom  ihey  regarded  with  relig- 
ious reverence.  The  character  of  marabout  of 
saint  has  ever  had  vast  influence  over  the  tribes 
of  Africa.  Under  this  heroic  woman  the  com- 
bined host  had  been  reduced  to  some  degree  of 
discipline,  and  inspired  with  patriotic  ardor,  and 
were  now  prepared  to  make  a  more  effective 
struggle  for  their  native  land  than  they  had  yet 
done  under  their  generals. 

After  repeated  battles,  the  emir  Hossan  was 
compelled  to  retire  with  his  veteran  but  di- 
minished army  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  The 
patriot  queen  was  not  satisfied  with  this  partial 
success.  Calling  a  council  of  war  oi  the  leaders 
and  principal  warriors  of  the  different  hordes  : 
"This  retreat  of  the  enemy,"  said  she,  "  is  but 
temporary  ;  they  will  return  in  greater  force. 
What  is  it  that  attracts  to  our  land  these  Arab 
spoilers  ?  The  wealth  of  our  cities,  the  treasures 
of  silver  and  gold  digged  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  the  fruits  of  our  gardens  and  orchards,  the 
produce  of  our  fields.  Let  us  demolish  our  cities, 
return  these  accursed  treasures  into  the  earth, 
fell  our  fruit  trees,  lay  waste  our  fields,  and 
spread  a  barrier  of  desolation  between  us  and  the 
country  of  these  robbers  !" 

The  words  of  the  royal  prophetess  were  received 
with  fanatic  enthusiasm  by  her  barbarian  troops, 
the  greater  part  of  whom,  collected  from  the  moun- 
tains and  from  distant  parts,  had  little  share  in 
the  property  to  be  sacrificed.  Walled  towns  were 
forthwith  dismantled,  majestic  edifices  were 
tumbled  into  ruins,  groves  of  fruit  trees  were 
hewn  down,  and  the  whole  country  from  Tangier 
to  Tripoli  was  convened  from  a  populous  and  fer- 
tile region  into  a  h"  iiig  and  barren  waste.  A 
short  time  was  sui  .ci>nt  to  effect  a  desolation 
which  centuries  have  i,  t  sufficed  to  remedy. 

This  sacrificial  measure  of  Queen  Cahina,  how- 
ever patriotic  its  intention,  was  fatal  in  the  end  to 
herself.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  ihe 
plains,  who  had  beheld  their  property  laid  waste 
by  the  infuriated  zeal  of  their  defenders,  hailed  the 
return  of  the  Moslem  invaders  as  though  they  had 
been  the  saviors  of  the  land. 

The  Moslems,  as  Cahina  predicted,  returned 
with  augmented  forces  ;  but  when  she  took  the 
field  to  oppose  them,  the  ranks  of  her  army  were 
thinned  ;  the  enthusiasm  which  had  formerly  ani- 
mated them  was  at  an  end  :  they  were  routed, 
after  a  sanguinary  battle,  and  the  heroine  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Those  who  captured 
her  spared  her  lite,  because  she  was  a  woman  and 
a  queen.  When  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Hossdn  she  maintained  her  haughty  and  fierce 
demeanor.  He  proposed  the  usual  conditions,  of 
conversion  or  tribute.  She  refused  both  with  scorn, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  her  patriotism  and  religious  con- 
stancy, being  beheaded  in  presence  of  the  emir. 
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HossAn  Ibn  An-no'mftn  now  repaired  to  Damas- 
cus, to  give  ihe  Caliph  an  account  of  his  battles 
and  victories,  bearing  an  immense  amount  of 
booty,  and  several  signal  trophies.     The  most  im- 

fiortant  of  the  latter  was  a  preiious  box  rontain- 
ng  the  embalmed  head  of  the  slaughtered  Cahina. 
He  was  received  with  great  distinction,  loaded 
with  honors,  and  the  government  of  IJarca  was 
added  to  his  military  command. 

This  last  honor  proved  fatal  to  Hossiln.  Abd'- 
alaziz  Ibn  MerwAn,  the  Caliph's  brother,  was  at 
that  time  emir  of  Kgypt,  and  considered  the  prov- 
ince of  IJarca  a  part  of  the  territories  under  his 
government.  He  had,  accordingly,  appointed 
one  of  his  officers  to  command  it  as  his  lieutenant. 
He  was  extremely  displeased  and  disconcerted, 
therefore,  when  he  was  told  that  Hossdn  had 
solicited  and  obtained  the  government  of  that 
province.  Sending  for  the  latter,  as  he  passed 
through  F.gypt  on  his  way  to  his  post,  he  demand- 
ed whether  it  was  true  that  in  addition  to  his 
African  command  he  was  really  appointed  govern- 
or of  Harca.  Being  answerecl  in  the  atfirmative, 
he  appeared  still  to  doubt ;  whereupon  Hossiin 
produced  the  mandate  of  the  Caliph.  Finding  it 
correct,  Abd'alaziz  urged  him  to  resign  the  ofbce. 
"  Violence  only,"  said  Hossan,  "  shall  wrest  from 
me  an  honor  conferred  by  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful."  "  Then  I  deprive  thee  of  both  govern- 
ments," exclaimed  the  emir,  in  a  passion,  "and 
will  appoint  a  better  man  in  thy  stead  ;  and  my 
brother  will  soon  perceive  the  benefit  he  derives 
from  the  change."  So  saying,  he  tore  the  di- 
ploma in  nieces. 

It  is  added  that,  not  content  with  depriving 
HossAn  of  his  command,  he  despoiled  him  of  ail 
his  property,  and  carried  his  persecution  so  far 
that  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  the  slayer  of  the 
patriot  queen,  within  a  brief  time  after  her  death, 
and  almost  amid  the  very  scenes  of  his  triumphs, 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  His  cruel  treatment  of 
the  heroic  Cahina  reconciles  us  to  the  injustice 
wreaked  upon  hi.nself. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

MUSA  IBN  NOSSEYR  MADE  EMIR  OF  NORTHERN 
AFRICA— HIS  CAMPAIGNS  AGAINST  THE  BER- 
BERS. 

The  general  appointed  by  the  Caliph's  brother, 
Abd'alaziz  Ibn  NIerwAn,  to  the  command  in 
Northern  Africa,  was  Musa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  the 
same  old  adherent  of  the  MerwAn  family  that  had 
been  prime  counsellor  of  the  Caliph's  brother 
Besher,  when  emir  of  Irak,  and  had  escaped  by 
dint  of  hoof  from  the  clutches  of  Al  Hejagi,  when 
the  latter  was  about  to  arrest  him  on  a  charge  of 
squandering  the  public  funds.  Abd'alaziz,  it  will 
be  remembered,  assisted  him  to  pay  the  fifty 
thousand  dinars  of  gold,  in  which  he  was  mulcted 
by  the  Caliph,  and  took  him  with  him  to  Egypt ; 
and  it  may  have  been  with  some  view  to  self-re- 
imbursement that  the  Egyptian  emir  now  took 
the  somewhat  bold  step  of  giving  him  the  place 
assigned  to  HossAn  by  Abd'almAlec. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  Musa  was  sixty 
years  of  age.  He  was  still  active  and  vigorous, 
of  noble  presence,  and  concealed  his  age  by  ting- 
ing his  hair  and  beard  with  henna.  He  had  three 
brave  sons  who  aided  him  in  his  campaigns,  and 
in  whom  he  took  great  pride.  The  eldest  he  had 
named  Abd'alaziz,  after  his  patron  ;  he  was  brave 


and  magnanimous.  In  the  freshness  of  his  youth, 
and  his  father's  right  hand  in  all  his  enterprises. 
Another  of  his  sons  he  had  called  MerwAn,  the 
family  name  of  Abd'alaziz  and  the  Caliph. 

Musa  joined  the  army  at  its  African  encamp- 
ment, and  addressed  his  troops  in  frank  and  sim- 
ple language.  "  I  am  a  plain  soldier  like  your- 
selves,' said  he  ;  "  whenever  I  act  well,  thank 
God,  and  endeavor  to  imitate  me.  When  1  do 
wrong,  reprove  me,  that  1  may  amenil  ;  for  we  art 
all  sinners  and  liable  to  err.  If  :iny  one  has  ai 
any  time  a  complaint  to  make,  let  him  state  it 
frankly,  and  it  snail  be  attended  to.  I  have  or- 
ders from  the  emir  Abd'alaziz  (to  whom  dod  be 
bountiful  I)  to  pay  you  three  times  the  amount  of 
your  arrears.  Take  it,  and  make  good  use  of  it." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  address,  especially 
the  last  part,  was  received  with  acclamations. 

While  Musa  was  making  his  harangue,  a  spar- 
row fluttered  into  his  bosom.  Interpreting  it  as 
a  good  omen,  he  called  lor  a  knile,  cut  off  the 
bird's  head,  besmeared  the  bosom  ol  his  vest 
with  the  blood,  anti  scattering  the  leathers  in 
the  air  above  his  head  :  "  Victory  !  Victory  !" 
he  cried,  "  by  the  m.ister  of  the  Caaba,  victory  is 
ours  !"  , 

It  is  evident  that  Musa  understood  the  charac- 
ter and  foibles  of  his  troops  ;  he  soon  wen  their 
favor  by  his  nuiniticence,  and  still  more  by  his 
affability  ;  always  accosting  tlum  with  kind 
words  and  cheerful  looks  ;  caretully  avoiding  the 
error  of  those  reserved  commanders,  shut  up  in 
the  fancied  dignity  of  station,  who  looked,  he 
said,  "  as  if  God  had  tied  a  knot  in  their  throats, 
so  that  they  could  not  utter  a  word." 

"A  commander,"  he  used  to  say,  "ought  to 
consult  wise  and  experienced  men  in  every  under- 
taking ;  but  w.  en  he  has  made  up  his  mind,  he 
should  be  firm  and  steady  of  purpose.  He  should 
be  brave,  adventurous,  at  times  even  rash,  con- 
fiding in  his  good  fortune,  and  endeavoring  to  do 
more  than  is  expected  of  him.  He  should  be 
doubly  cautious  after  victory,  doubly  brave  after 
defeat." 

Musa  found  a  part  of  Eastern  Africa,*  forming 
the  present  states  of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  in  com- 
plete confusion  and  insurrection.  A  Herber  chief, 
WarkattAf  by  name,  scoured  night  and  day  the 
land  between  Zaghwan  and  Caerwan.  The  Ber- 
bers had  this  advantage  :  if  routed  in  the  plains 
they  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  coast,  forming  part  of  the  great 
chain  of  Atlas  ;  in  the  fastnesses  of  these  moun- 
tains they  felt  themselves  secure  ;  but  should  they 
be  driven  out  of  these  they  could  plunge  into  the 
boutKltess  deserts  of  the  interior,  and  bid  defiance 
to  pursuit. 

The  energy  of  Musa  rose  with  the  difficulty  of 
his  enterprise.  "Take  courage,"  would  he  say 
to  his  troops.  "  God  is  on  our  side,  and  will  en- 
able us  to  cope  with  our  enemies,  however  strong 
their  holds.  By  Allah!  I'll  carry  the  war  into 
yon  haughty  mountains,  nor  cease  until  we  have 
seized  upon  their  passes,  surmounted  their  sum- 
mils,  and  made  ourselves  masters  of  the  country 
beyond." 

His  words  were  not  an  empty  threat.  Having 
vanquished  the  Berbers  in  the  plains,  he  sent  his 
sons  Abd'alaziz  and  MerwAn  with  troops  in 
different  directions,  who  attacked  the  enemy  in 
their  mountain-holds,  and  drove  them  beyond  to 


*  Northern  Africa,  extending  from  Egypt  to  the 
extremity  of  Mauritania,  was  subdivided  into  Eastern 
and  Western  Africa. 
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the  borders  of  tlie  Southern  desert.  WarkattAf 
was  slain  with  many  of  his  warriorH,  and  Musa 
had  tlie  ({ratiticatiun  ot  sceini;  his  sons  return  tri- 
umphant from  tl\etr  different  expeditions,  brin^- 
in^  to  the  canw>  tiious.-inds  of  captive  and  im- 
mense i)ooty.  Indeed  the  number  ot  prisoners  of 
l)otl)  sexes,  taken  in  tiiese  campai^rns,  is  said  to 
have  aniduntcl  to  tlirce  hundred  thousand,  of 
whon)  one  filth,  or  sixty  thousand,  formed  the 
Calipii's  sh.ire. 

Musa  iiasteiieil  to  write  nn  account  of  Ins  vic- 
tories to  his  |)atrun  Al)d'ala/iz  ll>n  MersvAn,  and 
as  iie  l<iu'W  lovelousncss  to  l)e  the  |)riine  failing 
ot  tlie  eiuir,  he  sent  hint,  at  the  same  time,  a  i^reat 
share  ol  tiie  spoils,  with  choice  horses  and  female 
slaves  ot  surpassing  beauty. 

The  letter  and  the  present  came  most  oppor- 
tunely. Abd'.ila/iz  had  just  received  a  letter 
from  his  brother,  the  Caliph,  rebuking  him  lor 
having  depoiied  Iloss.ii),  a  brave,  experienced 
and  fortunate  ollicer,  ami  given  hisoHice  to  Mus.i, , 
a  man  who  had  formerly  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  government  ;  and  he  was  onlered  forthwith 
to  restore  lloss.'in  to  his  command. 

In  reply  Abd'aWui/  transmitted  the  news  of  the 
African  victories.  "  I  have  just  received  from 
Musa,"  writes  he,  "  the  letter  which  I  inclose, 
that  tiiou  mayest  peruse  it,  and  give  thanks  to 
(;od." 

Other  tidings  came  to  the  same  purport,  accom- 
uanie.l  by  a  great  amount  of  booty.  The  Caliph's 
leelmgii  {(nvard  Musa  immediately  changed.  He 
at  once  saw  his  fitness  for  the  |)ost  he  occupied, 
and  confirmed  the  a|)|)ointment  of  Abd'alaziz, 
making  him  emir  of  Africa.  He,  moreover, 
granted  yearly  ijcnsions  of  two  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  to  nintself  and  one  hundred  to  each  of  his 
sons,  and  directed  him  to  select  from  among  his 
soldiers  five  hundred  of  those  who  had  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  battle,  or  received  most 
woujids,  and  give  them  each  thirty  pieces  of  goUI. 
Lastly,  he  revoked  the  fine  formerly  itnpused  upon 
him  of  fifty  thousand  dinars  of  gold,  and  author- 
iiced  him  to  reiinl)urse  himself  out  of  the  Caliph's 
share  of  the  spoil. 

This  last  sum  Musa  declined  to  receive  for  his 
own  benefit,  but  publicly  devoted  it  to  the  oromo- 
lion  ot  the  faith  and  the  good  of  itsj)rotessors. 
Whenever  a  number  of  captives  were  put  up  for 
sale  after  a  victory,  he  chose  from  among  them 
those  who  were  young,  vigorous,  intelligent,  of 
noble  origin,  and  who  appeared  disposed  to  be 
instructed  in  the  religion  of  Islam.  If  they  were 
converted,  and  proved  to  have  sufficient  talent,  he 
gave  them  their  liberty,  and  appointed  them  to 
commands  in  his  army  ;  if  otherwise,  he  returned 
them  to  the  mass  of  captives,  to  be  disposed  of  in 
the  usual  manner. 

The  tame  of  Musa's  victories,  and  of  the  im- 
mense spoil  collected  by  his  troops,  brought  re- 
cruits to  his  standard  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  and 
Dther  distant  parts  ;  for  rapine  was  becoming 
more  and  more  the  predominant  passion  of  the 
Moslems.  The  army  of  Musa  was  no  longer  com- 
Dosed,  like  the  primitive  armies  ot  the  faith, 
nerely  ot  religious  zealots.  The  campaigns  in 
;oreign  countries,  and  the  necessity,  at  distant 
points,  of  recruiting  the  diminished  ranks  from 
such  sources  as  were  at  hand,  had  relaxed  the  an- 
cient scruples  as  to  unity  of  faith,  and  men  of 
di-ferent  creeds  now  fought  under  the  standard  of 
Islam  without  being  purified  byconversion.  The 
army  was,  therefore,  a  motley  host  ot  every  coun- 
try and  kind  ;  Arafis  and  Syrians,  Persians  and 
Copts,  and  nomadic  Africans  ;  arrayed  In  every 


kind  of  garb,  and  armed  with  every  kind  of  wenp* 
on.  Musa  had  succeeded  in  enlisting  wi  his  ser- 
vice manv  of  the  native  tribes  ;  a  tew  of  them 
were  Christians,  a  greater  proportion  idolaters, 
but  the  greatest  nunil)er  professed  Judaism.  They 
readily  amalgamated  with  the  Arabs,  having  the 
same  nomad  habits,  and  the  same  love  of  war  and 
rapine.  They  even  traced  their  origin  to  thtt 
same  Asiatic  stock.  According  to  their  traditions 
five  colonies,  or  tribes,  came  in  ancient  times 
from  Sabiea,  in  Arabia  the  Happy,  being  expelled 
thence  with  their  king  Ifritiue.  From  these  de- 
scended the  five  most  ijowerful  llerber  tribes,  the 
Zenhagians,  Mu/.amudas,  Zenetes,  Gomeres,  and 
Hoares. 

Musa  artfully  availed  himself  of  these  traditions, 
addressed  the  con(|uered  IJerbers  as  ,\ulad-arabl 
(sons  of  the  Arabs),  and  so  soothed  their  pride  by 
this  |)retended  consanguinity,  that  many  readily 
embr.iced  the  .Moslem  faith,  and  thousands  of  the 
bravest  men  of  Numidia  enrolled  themselves  of 
their  own  free  will  in  the  armies  of  Islam. 

Others,  however,  persisted  in  waging  stubborn 
war  with  the  invaders  of  their  country,  and  among 
these  the  most  powerful  and  intrepid  were  the 
Zenetes.  They  were, a  free,  independent,  and 
haughty  race,  Marmol,  in  his  description  of  Af- 
rica, represents  them  as  inhabiting  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  leading  a  roving  life  about 
the  plains,  living  in  tents  like  the  Arabs  ;  others 
having  castles  and  stronghohls  in  the  mountains  ; 
others,  very  troglodytes,  inlesting  the  dens  and 
caves  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  others  wandering  on 
the  borders  of  the  f.ibyan  desert. 

The  Clomeres  were  also  a  valiant  and  warlike 
tribe,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  the  lesser  Atlas, 
in  Mauritania,  bordering  the  frontiers  of  Ceuta, 
while  the  Muzamuilas  lived  in  the  more  western 
part  of  that  extreme  province,  where  the  great 
Atlas  advances  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  the  eighty-third  year  of  the  Hegira,  Musa 
made  one  of  his  severest  campaigns  against  a 
combined  force  of  these  lierber  tribes,  collected 
under  the  banners  of  their  several  princes.  The) 
had  posted  themselves  in  one  of  the  fastnesses  ol 
the  Atlas  mountains,  to  which  the  only  approach 
was  through  different  gorges  and  defiles.  AU 
these  were  defended  with  great  obstinacy,  but 
were  carried,  one  after  the  other,  after  several 
days  of  severe  fighting. 

The  armies  at  length  found  themselves  in  pres- 
ence of  each  other,  when  a  general  conflict  was 
unavoidable.  As  they  were  drawn  out,  regard- 
ing each  other  with  menacing  aspect,  a  Berber 
chief  advanced,  and  challenged  any  one  of  tho 
Afoslem  cavaliers  to  single  combat.  There  was 
a  delay  in  answering  to  the  challenge  ;  whereupon 
Musa  turned  to  his  son  Merwdn,  who  had  charge 
of  the  banners,  and  told  him  to  meet  the  Berber 
warrior.  The  youth  handed  his  banner  to  his 
brother  Abd'alaziz,  and  stepped  forward  with 
alacrity.  The  Berber,  a  stark  and  seasoned  war- 
rior of  the  mountains,  regarded  with  surprise  and 
almost  scorn  an  opponent  scarce  arrived  at  man- 
hood. "  Return  to  the  camp,"  cried  he  ;  "  1  would 
not  deprive  thine  aged  father  of  so  comely  a  son." 
MerwSn  replied  but  with  his  weapon,  assailing 
his  adversary  so  vigorously  that  he  retreated  and 
sprang  upon  his  horse.  He  now  urged  his  steed 
upon  the  youth,  and  made  a  thrust  at  him  with  a 
javelin,  but  Merwan  seized  the  weapon  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  thrust  his  own  javelin 
through  the  Berber's  side,  burying  it  in  the  Hanks 
of  the  steed  ;  so  that  both  horse  and  rider  were 
brought  to  the  ground  and  slain. 
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The  two  armies  now  closed  In  n  jjencrnl  sftuff- 

Rle  ;  it  was  bloody  and  desperate,  but  ended  in 
)e  complete  delcal  of   the  IJerbcrs.     Kasleyah, 
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their  kin^,  iell  fiKhtinK  to  the  last.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  captivfs  were  taken  ;  among  them  were 
many  beautiful  maidens,  daughters  of  prmces  and 
military  chiefs.  At  the  division  of  the  spoil,  Musa 
caused  these  hi)jh-l)orn  damsels  to  stand  before 
him,  and  hade  Merw.ln,  his  son,  who  ha<l  so  re- 
cently distinguished  himself,  to  choose  amon^ 
them.  The  youth  chose  one  who  was  a  daughter 
of  the  late  kinj;  Kasleyah.  She  appears  to  nave 
found  solace  tor  the  loss  of  her  father  in  the  arms 
of  a  youthful  husband  ;  and  ultimately  made 
MerwAn  the  father  ot  two  sons,  Musa  and  Abd' 
•Im&lec. 


CHAPTER   LVI. 

NAVAL  ENTERPRISES  OF  MUSA— CRUISINOS  OF  HIS 
SON   ABDOI.OI,A— DEATH   OK  AUD'ALmAlEC. 

The  bold  and  advcntui^ous  spirit  of  Musa  Ibn 
Nosseyr  was  not  content  with  victories  on  land. 
"  Always  endeavor  to  do  more  than  is  expected  of 
thee,"  was  iiis  maxim,  and  he  now  aspired  to 
achieve  triumphs  on  the  sea.  He  had  ports  within 
his  province,  whence  the  I'hnenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians, in  the  days  of  their  power,  had  tilted  out 
maritime  enterprises.  Why  should  he  not  do  the 
same  ? 

The  feelinps  of  the  Arab  conquerors  had  widely 
changed  in  regard  to  naval  expeditions.  When 
Amru,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  was  at  Alexandria, 
tfie  Caliph  Omar  required  of  him  a  description  of 
the  Mediterranean.  "  It  is  a  great  pool,"  replied 
Amru,  "  which  some  foolhardy  people  furrow  ; 
looking  like  ants  on  logs  of  wood.  *  The  answer 
was  enough  for  Omar,  who  was  always  appre- 
hensive that  the  Moslems  would  endanger  tneir 
conquests  by  rashly-extended  enterprises.  He 
forbade  all  maritime  expeditions.  I'erhaps  he 
feared  that  the  inexperience  of  the  Arabs  would 
expose  them  to  defeat  from  the  Franks  and  Ro- 
mans, who  were  practised  navigators. 

Moawyah,  however,  as  we  nave  shown,  more 
conlident  of  the  Moslem  capacity  for  nautical 
warfare,  had  launched  the  banner  of  Islam  on  the 
sea  from  the  ancient  ports  ot  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 
had  scoured  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Moslems  now  had  armaments  in 
various  ports  ot  .Syria  and  Egypt,  and  warred  with 
the  Christians  by  sea  as  wellas  liy  land.  Abd'al- 
mdlec  had  even  ordered  Musa's  predecessor,  Hos-' 
s&n,  to  erect  an  arsenal  at  Tunis  ;  Musa  now  un- 
dertook to  carry  those  orders  into  effect,  to  found 
dock-yards,  and  to  build  a  fleet  for  his  proposed 
enterprise. 

At  the  outset  he  was  surrounded  by  those  sage 
doubters  who  are  ever  ready  to  chill  the  ardor  of 
enterprise.  They  pronounced  the  scheme  rash 
and  impracticable.  A  gray-headed  Berber,  who 
had  been  converted  to  Islam,  spoke  in  a  different 
tone.  "  I  am  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old,"  said  he,  "  and  I  well  remember  hearing  my 
father  say,  that  when  the  Lord  of  Carthage 
thought  of  building  his  city,  the  people  all,  as  at 
present,  exclaimed  against  it  as  impracticable  ; 
one  alone  rose  and  said.  Oh  king,  put  thy  hand  to 
the  work  and  it  will  be  achieved  ;  for  the  kings 
thy  predecessors  persevered  and  achieved  every 


thing;  they  undertook,  whatever  mi|{ht  he  thedllK. 
culty.  And  I  say  to  thee,  Oh  emir,  put  thy  hand 
to  this  work,  and  (lod  will  help  thee  I" 

Musa  did  put  his  hand  to  tne  work,  and  so  ef- 
fectually that  tiy  the  conclusion  of  the  eigXty-tourth 
year  of  the  Hegira,  A. I).  703.  the  arsenal  and 
dock-yard  were  complete,  and  furnished  with 
maritime  stores,  and  inere  was  a  numerous  fleet 
in  the  port  of  TuniLi. 

About  this  time  a  Moslem  fleet,  sent  by  Abd' 
ahuiz,  the  emir  of  Egypt,  to  make  a  ravaging  de 
scent  on  the  coast  ofSardinia,  entered  the  port  oi 
Susa,  which  is  between  Caerwan  and  funis. 
Musa  sent  provisions  to  the  fleet,  but  wrote  to  the 
commander,  AttA  Ibn  Rati,  cautioning  him  thai 
the  season  was  too  late  for  his  enterprise,  and  ad< 
vising  him  to  remain  in  port  until  mure  favorable 
time  and  weather. 

AttA  treated  his  letter  with  contempt,  ;»s  the  ad- 
vice of  a  landsman  ;  and,  having  refitted  his  ves- 
sels, put  to  sea.  He  landed  on  an  island,  called 
by  the  Arab  writers,  Salsalah,  probably  Linosa  or 
I.ampedosa  ;  made  considerable  booty  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  precious  stones,  and  again  set  sail  on  his 
plundering  cruise.  A  violent  storm  arose,  his 
shins  were  dashed  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Africa, 
and  he  and  nearly  all  his  men  were  drowned. 

Musa,  hearing  of  the  disaster,  dispatched  his 
son,  Abd'alaziz,  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  the  scene 
of  the  shipwreck,  to  render  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power,  ordering  that  the  vessels  and  crews 
which  survived  the  storm  should  rejiair  to  the 
port  of  Tunis  ;  all  which  was  done.  At  the  place 
of  the  wreck  Abd'alaziz  found  a  heavy  box  cast  up 
on  the  sea-shore  ;  on  being  opened,  its  contents 
proved  to  be  the  share  of  spoil  of  one  ot  the  war- 
riors of  the  fleet  who  had  perished  in  the  sea. 

The  author  of  the  tradition  from  which  these  facts 
are  gleaned,  adds,  that  one  day  he  found  an  old 
man  sitting  on  the  sea-shore  with  a  reed  in  his 
hand,  which  he  attempted  to  take  from  him.  A 
scuffle  ensued  ;  he  wrested  the  reed  from  hit 
hands,  and  struck  him  with  it  over  his  head  ; 
when  lo,  it  broke,  and  out  fell  gold  coins  and 
pearls  and  precious  stones.  Whether  the  old 
man,  thus  hardly  treated,  was  one  of  the  .vrecked 
cruisers,  or  a  wrecker  seeking  to  protit  by  their 
misfortunes,  is  not  specified  in  the  tradition.  The 
anecdote  shows  in  what  a  random  way  the  treas- 
ures of  the  earth  were  in  those  days  scattered 
about  the  world  by  the  predatory  hosts  of  Islam. 

The  surviving  ships  having  been  repaired,  and 
added  to  those  recently  buTit  at  Tunis,  and  the 
season  having  become  favorable,  Musa,  early  in 
the  eighty-tilth  year  of  the  Hegira,  declared  his 
intention  to  undertake,  in  person,  a  naval  expedi- 
tion. There  was  a  universal  eagerness  among 
the  troops  to  embark  ;  Musa  selected  al)out  a 
thousand  of  the  choicest  of  his  warriors,  especially 
those  of  rank  and  family,  so  that  the  enterprise 
was  afterward  designated  The  Expedition  of  the 
Nobles.  He  did  not,  however,  accompany  it  as 
he  had  promised  ;  he  had  done  so  merely  to  enlist 
his  bravest  men  in  the  undertaking  ;  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  his  son,  Abdolola,  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself ;  for  the 
reputation  of  his  sons  was  as  dear  to  Musa  as  his 
own. 

It  was,  however,  a  mere  predatory  cruise  ;  a 
type  of  the  ravaging  piracies  from  the  African 
ports  in  after  ages.  Abdolola  coasted  the  fail 
island  of  Sicily  with  his  ships,  landed  on  the  west- 
ern side,  and  plundered  a  city,  which  yielded  such 
abundant  spoil  that  each  of  the  thousand  men 
embarked  in  the    cruise    received  one  hundred 
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r^tnnrs  of  gold  fm  his  share.     This  done,  the  fleet 
returned  to  Africa. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  his  ships,  Musa  re- 
ceived news  of  the  death  ol  his  patron  Abd'alazi/, 
which  wa.s  followed  soon  after  by  titlin^s  ol  the 
death  of  the  Cali|)h.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of 
the  latter,  Mus.i  immediately  sent  a  messenger  to 
Damascus  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  his 
name,  to  the  new  Caliph  ;  to  inform  him  of  the 
n.ival  achievements  of  his  son  Abdolola,  and  to 
deliver  to  him  his  share  of  the  immense  booty 
f(ained.  The  effect  of  course  was  to  secure  his 
continuance  in  otticc  .is  emir  of  Africa. 

The  malady  which  terminated  in  the  death  of 
Abd'alm.Hec  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  dropsy. 
It  was  attended  in  its  last  stages  with  excessive 
thirst,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  prohibition 
of  his  physicians  thai  any  water  should  be  given 
to  him,  lest  it  should  cause  certain  death.  In  the 
paroxysms  ot  his  malady  the  expiring  Caliph  de- 
manded water  of  his  son  Waled  ;  it  was  withheld 
through  filial  piety.  }Iis  daughter  Katima  ap- 
proached with  a  flagon,  but  Waled  interfered  .iiid 
prevented  her  ;  whereupon  the  Caliph  threatened 
liim  with  disinheritance  anil  his  malediciion. 
Fatima  hiinded  to  him  the  flagon,  he  dr.iined 
it  at  a  draught,  and  almost  instantly  expired. 
He  was  about  sixty  ye.irs  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  had  reigned  about  twenty  years. 
/Vbulfeda  gives  him  a  character  for  learning, 
courage,  and  foresigbt.  He  certainly  showeil 
ability  and  management  in  reuniting,  under  his 
sway,  the  dismeml)ered  portions  ot  the  Moslem 
empire,  and  (|uelliiig  the  various  sects  that  rose  in 
arms  against  him.  His  foresight  with  regard  to 
his  family  also  was  crowned  with  success,  as  four 
of  his  sons  succeeded  him,  severally,  in  the 
Caliphat, 

He  evinced  an  illiberal  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
memory  of  Ali,  carrying  it  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  would  not  permit  the  poet  Ferazdak  to  cele- 
brate in  song  the  virtues  of  any  of  his  descendants. 
I'erhaps  this  m.iy  have  gained  for  Abd'almdlec 
another  by-name  with  which  some  of  the  Arab 
writers  have  signali/ed  his  memory,  calling  him 
the  "  Father  ot  Flies  ;"  for  so  potent,  s.iy  they, 
was  his  breath,  that  any  fly  which  alighted  on  his 
lips  died  on  the  spot. 


CHAPTER    LVII. 

INAUGURATION  OF  WALED,  TWELFTH  CALIPH- 
REVIVAL  OF  THE  ARTS  UNDER  HIS  REIGN— 
HIS  TASTE  FOR  ARCHITECIURE — ERECTION  OF 
MOSyUES— CONQUESTS  OF  hIS  GENERALS. 

Waled,  the  eldest  son  of  Abd'alm.Hec,  w.as 
proclaimed  Calii)h  at  Damascus  immediately  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of 
the  Hegira,  and  the  year  705  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  is 
described  as  being  tall  and  robust,  with  a  swarthy 
complexion,  a  face  much  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox, and  a  broad  flat  nose  ;  in  other  respects, 
which  are  left  to  our  conjecture,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  of  a  good  countenance.  His  habits  were 
indolent  and  voluptuous,  yet  he  was  of  a  choleric 
temper,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  cruelty. 

During  the  reign  of  Waled  the  arts  began  to 
develop  themselves  under  the  Moslem  sway ; 
finding  a  more  genial  home  in  the  luxurious  city 
of  Damascus  than  they  had  done  in  the  holy  cities 


ol  Mecca  or  Medina.  Foreign  rnnnursts  had 
broueht  the  Araf)s  in  contact  with  the  (ireeks  and 
the  Persians,  intercourse  with  them,  .iiid  resi- 
dence in  their  cities,  had  gradually  retined  away 
the  gross  habits  of  the  desert  ;  had  awakened 
thirst  lor  the  sciences,  .ind  a  relish  for  the  ele- 
gancies of  cultivated  liie,  Little  skilled  in  the 
principles  of  governmeni,  accustonu-d  in  their  ii.i- 
tive  deserts  to  the  patriarchal  rule  ot  set). irate 
tribes,  without  any  extended  scheme  of  policy  or 
condiincd  system  of  union,  the  Ar.ibs,  suddenly 
masters  of  a  vast  and  continually  wi<leiiing  cm 
pire,  had  to  study  the  art  of  governing  in  the 
|)olitical  institutions  of  the  countries  they  con- 
(luered.  f'ersia,  the  best  organized  monarchy  in 
Asi.i,  held  out  a  model  by  which  they  were  fain  to 
profit  ;  and  in  their  system  ot  emirs  vested  with 
the  sway  of  «list;int  and  powerful  provinces,  but 
strictly  res|)onsible  to  the  Caliph,  we  see  a  copy  ot 
the  s.Uraps  or  viceroys,  the  provincial  depositaries 
of  the  power  of  the  Khosrus. 

Since  Moawyah  had  moved  the  seat  of  the  Ca- 
liph.it  to  Damascus,  a  change  had  come  over  the 
style  of  the  Moslem  court.  It  was  no  longer,  as 
in  the  days  ol  Omar,  the  conference  of  a  poorly 
clad  Aral)  chieftain  with  his  veter.in  warriors  and 
gray-beard  companions,  seated  on  their  mats  in 
the  corner  of  a  mos(|iie  :  the  Moslem  Caliph  at 
Damascus  had  now  his  divan,  in  imit.ition  of  the 
I'ersian  monarch;  and  his  palace  began  to  assume 
somewhat  of  oriental  state  and  splendor. 

In  nothing  had  the  Moslem  concpierors  showed 
more  ignorance  of  affairs  than  in  linanci  il  mat- 
ters. The  vast  spoils  ac(|uired  in  their  con(|Uests, 
and  the  tribute  and  taxes  im|)osed  on  subjugated 
countries,  had  for  a  time  been  treated  like  the 
chance  booty  caught  up  in  predatory  expeditions 
in  the  deserts.  They  were  amassed  in  public 
treasuries  without  register  or  account,  and  shared 
and  ajiportioncd  wiiliout  judgment,  ;ind  often 
without  honesty.  Hence  continual  frauds  and 
peculations  ;  hence  those  charges,  so  readily 
brought  and  readily  believed,  against  generals 
and  governors  in  tlistant  stations,  of  enormous 
frauds  and  embezzlements,  and  hence  that  grasp- 
ing avarice,  that  avidity  of  spoil  and  treasure, 
which  were  more  and  more  destroying  th«  original 
singleness  of  purpose  of  the  soldiers  of  Islam. 

Moauyah  was  the  first  ot  the  Caliphs  who  or- 
dered that  rrgisters  of  tribute  and  taxes,  as  well 
as  of  spoils,  siiould  be  kept  in  the  Islamite  coun- 
tries, in  their  respective  languages  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  (Ireek  language  in  Syria,  and  in  the  Per- 
sian language  in  Irak  ;  but  Abd'alm.Hec  went 
further,  and  ordered  that  they  should  all  be  kept 
in  Arabic.  Nothing,  however,  could  effectually 
check  the  extortion  and  corruption  which  was  pre- 
vailing more  and  more  in  the  administration  of 
the  conquered  provinces.  Even  the  rude  Arab 
soldier,  who  in  nis  desert  would  have  been  con- 
tent with  his  tent  of  hair-cloth,  now  aspired  to  the 
possession  of  fertile  lands,  or  a  residence  amid 
the  voluptuous  pleasures  ef  the  city. 

Waled  had  grown  up  amid  the  retinemcnts  and 
corruptions  of  the  transplanted  Caliphat.    He  was 
more  of  a  Greek  and  Persian  than  an  Arab  in  his 
tastes,  and    the  very  op|)osite    of   that  primitive 
Moslem,  Omar,  in  most  of  his  habitudes      On  as- 
suming the  sovereign  power  he  confirmed  all  the 
emirs  or  governors  of  provinces,  and    also  the 
generals  appointed  by  his  father.     On  these  he 
devolved  all  measures  of  government  and  warlik 
duties ;   for  himself,  he   led  a  soft,  luxurious   lif 
amidst  the   delights  of  his  harem.     Yet,  thoug 
he  had  sixty-three  wives,  he  does  not  ^uoear  t 
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have  left  any  issue.  Much  of  his  time  was  de- 
voted to  the  arts,  and  especially  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture, in  which  he  left  some  noble  monuments 
to  perpetuate  his  fame. 

He  caused  the  principal  mosque  at  Cairo  to  be 
demolished,  and  one  erected  of  greater  majesty, 
the  pillars  of  which  had  gilded  capitals.  He  en- 
larged and  beautified  the  grand  mosque  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  temple  ol  Solomon,  lor  he  was 
mxious  to  perpetuate  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
established  by  his  father.  He  gave  command 
that  the  houmls  of  the  moscjue  at  Medina  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  include  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet,  :iiul  the  nine  mansions  of  his  wives.  He 
furthermore  ordered  that  all  the  buildings  round 
the  Caab.i  at  Mecca  should  be  thrown  down,  and 
a  magniticfiit  quadrangular  mosque  erected,  such 
as  is  to  be  seen  at  the  |)resent  day.  For  this  pu  - 
pose  he  sent  a  body  ot  skilful  Syrian  archite^-ts 
from  Damascus. 

Many  of  the  faithful  were  grieved,  particularly 
those  well  stricken  in  years,  the  old  residents  of 
Mecca,  to  see  the  ancient  simplicity  established  by 
the  prophet,  violated  by  the  splendor  of  this  edi- 
^ce,  especially  as  the  d\,ellings  of  numerous  in- 
dividuals were  demolished  to  turnisha  vastsquare 
for  the  foundations  of  the  new  edifice,  which  now 
inclosed  within  its  circuit  the  Caaba,  the  well  of 
Zem  Zem,  and  the  stations  of  different  sects  of 
Moslems  which  came  in  pilgrimage. 

All  these  works  were  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  his  emirs,  but  the  Caliph  attended 
in  person  to  the  erection  of  a  grand  mosque  in  his 
capital  of  Damascus.  In  making  arrangements 
for  this  majestic  pile  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
superi)  church  of  St.  John  the  Uaptist,  which  had 
been  embellished  by  the  Roman  emi)erors  during 
successive  ages,  and  enriched  with  the  bones 
and  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs.  He  offered  the 
Christians  forty  thousand  dinars  of  gold  for  this 
holy  etlifice  ;  but  they  replied,  gold  was  of  no 
value  in  comparison  with  the  sacred  bones  en- 
shrined within  its  walls. 

The  Caliph,  therefore,  took  possession  of  the 
church  on  his  own  authority,  and  either  demolished 
or  altered  it  so  as  to  suit  his  purpose  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  mosque,  and  did  not  allow  the 
Christian  owners  a  single  dirheni  of  compensa- 
tion. He  employed  twelve  thousand  workmen 
constantly  in  this  architectural  enterprise,  and 
one  of  his  greatest  regrets  in  his  last  moments 
was  that  he  should  not  live  to  see  it  comple- 
ted. 

The  architecture  of  these  mosques  was  a  mix- 
ture of  (".reek  and  Persian,  and  gave  rise  to  t!ie 
Saracenic  style,  of  which  Waled  may  be  said  to 
be  founder.  The  slender  and  graceful  palm-tree 
may  have  served  as  a  model  for  its  columns,  as 
the  clustering  trees  and  umbrageous  forests  of  the 
north  are  thought  to  have  thrown  their  massive 
forms  and  shadowy  glooms  into  Gothic  architec- 
ture. These  two  kinds  of  architecture  have  often 
been  confounded,  but  the  Saracenic  takes  the 
precedence  ;  the  Gothic  borrowed  -graces  and 
■mbellishments  from  it  in  the  times  of  the  Cru- 
•ades. 

While  the  Caliph  Wealed  lived  indolently  and 
voluptuously  at  Damascus,  or  occupied  himself 
in  erecting  mosques,  his  generals  extended  his  em- 
pire in  various  directions.  Moslema  Ibn  Abd'- 
almfllec,  one  of  his  fourteen  brothers,  led  an  army 
into  Asia  Minor,  invaded  Cappadocia,  and  laid 
sie{je  to  Tyana,  a  strong  city  garrisoned  with  im- 
perial troops.  It  was  so  closely  invested  that  it 
could  receive  no  provisions  ;    but  the   besiegers 


were  equally  in  want  of  supplies.  The  contest 
was  fierce  on  both  sides,  for  both  were  sharpened 
and  irritated  by  hunger,  and  it  became  a  con- 
test which  could  hold  out  longest  against 
famine. 

The  duration  of  the  siege  enabled  the  emperor 
to  send  reinforcements  to  the  place,  but  they  were 
raw,  undisciplined  recruits,  who  were  routed  by 
the  hungry  Moslems,  their  camp  cai)tured,  and 
their  provisions  greedily  devoured.  Tnedefeat  of 
tl  eie  reinforcements  rendered  the  defence  of  the 
c.t ,  iiopeless,  and  the  pressure  of  famine  hasteneck^ 
a  capitulation,  the  besieged  not  being  aware  that 
the  besiegers  were  nearly  as  much  fanished  as 
themselves.  Moslema  is  accused  by  Christian 
writers  of  having  violated  the  conditions  of  sur- 
render ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  driven  forth 
into  the  deserts,  and  many  of  the  remainder  were 
taken  for  slaves.  In  a  suosequent  year  Moslema 
made  a  successful  incursion  into  Pontiis  and  Ar- 
menia, a  great  [Kirt  of  which  he  subjugated,  and 
took  the  city  of  Amasia,  after  a  severely  contested 
siege.  He  afterward  made  a  victorious  campaign 
into  Galatia,  ravaging  the  whole  province,  and 
bearing  away  rich  spoils  and  numerous  cap- 
tives. 

While  Moslema  was  thus  bringing  Asia  Minor 
into  subjection,  his  son  Khatiba,  a  yputh  of  great 
bravery,  was  no  less  successful  in  extending  the 
empire  of  the  laith  toward  the  East.  Appointed 
to  the  government  of  Khorassan,  he  ilid  not  con- 
tent himself  with  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his 
own  province,  but  crossing  the  Oxus,  ravaged  the 
provinces  of  Turkistan,  defeated  a  great  army  of 
Turks  and  Tartars,  by  which  he  had  been  be- 
leaguered and  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  took 
the  capital  city  of  liochara,  with  many  others  of 
interior  note. 

He  defeated  also  Magourek,  the  Khan  of  Char- 
ism,  anil  drove  him  to  take  reluge  in  the  great  city 
of  Samarcand.  This  city,  anciently  called  Mar- 
canda,  was  one  of  the  chief  marts  of  Asia,  as  well 
tor  the  wares  imported  from  China  and  Tangut 
across  the  desert  of  Cobi,  as  of  those  brought 
through  the  mountains  of  the  g  eat  Thibet,  and 
those  conveyed  from  India  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  great  resort  and  lesting-place 
for  caravans  from  all  quarters.  The  surrounding 
country  was  renowned  throughout  the  liast  for 
fertility,  and  ranked  among  the  parailises  or  gar- 
dens of  Asia. 

To  this  city  Katiba  laid  siege,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants set  him  at  defiance,  being  confident  of  the 
strength  of  their  walls,  and  aware  that  the  Arabs 
had  no  battering-rams,  nor  other  engines  neces- 
sary for  the  attack  of  fortified  places.  A  long  and 
close  siege,  however,  reduced  the  garrison  to 
great  extremity,  and  finding  that  the  besiegers 
were  preparing  to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  they 
capitulated,  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
one  thousand  dinars  of  gold  and  three  thousand 
slaves. 

Khatiba  erected  a  magnificent  mosque  in  th.at 
metropolis,  and  ofiiciatecl  personally  in  expound- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Islam,  which  began  soon  to 
supersede  the  religion  of  the  Magians  orGhebers. 

Extensive  victories  were  likewise  achieved  in 
India  during  the  reign  of  Waled,  by  Mohamed 
Ibn  Casem,  a  native  otThayef,  one  of  his  generals, 
who  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Sinilia,  or  Sinde, 
killed  its  sovereign  in  battle,  and  sent  his  head  to 
the  Caliph  ;  overran  a  great  part  of  Central  India, 
and  first  planted  the  standard  of  Islam  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  sacred  river  of  the  Hin* 
doos. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

FURTHER  TRIUMPHS  OF  MUSA  IBN  NOSSEYR — 
NAVAL  ENTERPRISES— DESCENTS  IN  SICILY, 
SARDINIA,  AND  MALLORCA— INVASION  OFTIN- 
GITANIA  —  PROJECTS  FOR  THE  INVASION  OF 
SPAIN— CONCLUSION. 

To  return  to  affairs  in  Africa.  During  the  first 
years  of  the  Caliphat  of  Waled  the  naval  arma- 
ments fitted  out  by  Musa  in  the  ports  of  Eastern 
Africa  continued  to  scour  the  Mediterranean  and 
carry  terror  and  devastation  into  its  islands.  One 
ol  them  coasted  the  island  of  Sicily  in  the  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  attacked  the  city 
of  Syracuse  ;  hut  the  object  appears  to  have  been 
mere  plunder,  not  to  retain  possession.  Another 
ravaged  the  island  of  Sardinia,  sacked  its  cities, 
and  brought  off  a  vast  number  of  prisoners  and 
immense  booty.  Among  the  captives  were  Chris- 
tian women  61  great  beauty,  ancl  highly  prized  in 
the  Eastern  harems.  The  command  of  the  sea 
was  ultimately  given  by  Musa  to  his  son  Abdo- 
lola,  who  adcletl  to  his  nautical  reputation  by  a 
descent  upon  the  island  of  Mallorca. 

While  Abdolola  was  rejoicing  his  father's  heart 
by  exploits  and  triumphs  on  the  sea,  Abd'alaziz 
contributed  no  less  to  his  pride  and  exultation  by 
his  :ichievements  on  land.  Aided  by  this  favorite 
son,  Musa  carried  the  terror  of  the  Moslem  arms 
to  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Atlas,  sub- 
duing Fez,  Ducjuella,  Morocco,  and  Siis.  The 
valiant  tribes  of  the  Zenetes  at  length  made  peace, 
and  entered  into  compact  with  him  ;  from  other 
tribes  Musa  took  hostages,  and  by  degrees  the 
sway  of  the  Caliph  was  established  throughout 
western  Almagreb  to  Cape  Non  on  the  Atlan- 
tic. 

Musa  was  not  a  ferocious  conqueror.  The 
countries  subjected  by  his  arms  became  objects  of 
his  paternal  care.  He  introduced  law  and  order, 
instructed  the  natives  in  the  doctrines  of  Islam, 
and  defended  the  peaceful  cu'tivators  of  the  fields 
and  residents  in  the  cities  against  the  incursions 
of  predatory  tribes.  In  return  they  requited  his 
protection  by  contributing  their  fruits  and  flocks 
to  the  support  of  the  armies,  and  furnishing  steeds 
matchless  for  speed  and  beauty. 

One  region,  however,  yet  remained  to  be  sub- 
jugated before  the  conquest  of  Northern  Africa 
would  be  complete  ;  the  ancient  Tingis,  or  Tingi- 
tania,  the  northern  extremity  of  Almagreb.  Mere 
the  continent  of  Africa  protruded  boldly  to  meet 
the  continent  of  Europe  ;  a  narrow  strait  inter- 
vened— the  strait  of  Hercules,  the  gate  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.     Two  rocky  promontories  ap- 

f (eared  to  guard  it  on  each  side,  the  far-famed  [yil- 
ars  of  Hercules.  Two  rock-built  cities,  Ceuta 
and  Tangiers,  on  the  African  coast,  were  the  keys 
of  this  gate,  and  controlled  the  neighboring  sea- 
board. These  had  been  held  in  ancient  times  by 
the  Berber  kings,  who  made  this  region  their 
stronghold,  and  Tangiers  their  seat  of  power  ;  but 
the  «keys  had  been  wrested  from  their  hands  at 
widely-separated  periods,  first  by  the  Vandals, 
and  afterward  by  the  Goths,  the  conquerors  of  the 
opposite  country  of  Spain  ;  and  the  Gothic  Span- 
iards had  now  held  military  possession  for  several 
ger.:>'-ations. 

.isa  seems  to  have  reserved  this  province  for 
his  last  African  campaign.  He  stationed  his  son 
MerwAn,  with  ten  thousand  men,  in  a  fortified 
camp  on  the  frontier,  while  Taric  Ibn  Zeyad,  a 
veteran  general  scarred  in  many  a  battle,  scoured 


the  country  from  the  fountains  or  head  waters  of 
the  river  Moluya  to  the  mountains  of  Aldaran. 
The  province  was  bravely  defended  by  a  Gothic 
noble,  Count  Julian  byname,  but  he  was  gradually 
driven  to  shut  himself  up  in  Ceuta.  Meantime 
Tangiers  yielded  to  the  Moslem  arms  after  an  ob- 
stinate defence,  and  was  strongly  garrisoned  by 
Arab  and  Egyptian  troops,  and  the  command 
given  to  Taric.  An  attempt  was  made  to  convert 
the  Christian  inhabitants  to  the  faith  of  Islam  , 
the  Berber  part  easily  conformed,  but  the  Gothic 
persisted  in  unbelief,  and  rather  than  give  U;. 
their  religion,  abandoned  their  abodes,  nii'l 
crossed  over  to  Andaluz  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
property.  ' 

Musa  now  advanced  upon  Ceuta,  into  which 
Count  Julian  had  drawn  all  his  troops.  He  at- 
tempted to  carry  it  by  storm,  but  was  gallantly 
repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  his  best  troops. 
Repeated  assaults  were  made  with  no  better  suc- 
cess ;  the  city  was  situated  on  a  promontory,  ai.d 
strongly  fortified.  Musa  now  laid  waste  the  sur- 
rounding country,  thinking  to  reduce  the  place  by 
famine,  but  the  proximity  of  Spain  enabled  the 
garrison  to  receive  supplies  and  reinforcements 
across  the  straits. 

Months  were  expended  in  this  protracted  .ind 
unavailing  siege.  According  to  some  accounts 
Musa  retired  personally  from  the  attempt,  and  re- 
turned to  his  seat  of  government  at  Caerwan,  leav- 
ing the  army  and  province  in  charge  of  his  son 
Merw.ln  antl  Taric  in  command  of  Tangiers. 

And  now  occurred  one  of  the  most  memorable 
pieces  of  treason  in  history.  Count  Julian,  who 
had  so  nobly  defended  his  post  ancl  checked  the 
hitherto  irresistible  arms  of  Islam,  all  at  once 
made  secret  offers,  not  merely  to  deliver  up  Cents 
to  the  Moslem  commander,  but  to  betray  Andaluz 
itself  into  his  hands.  The  country  he  represented 
as  rift;  for  a  revolt  against  Roderick,  the  Gothic 
king,  who  was  considered  a  usurper;  and  he 
offered  to  accompany  and  aid  the  Moslems  in  a 
descent  upon  the  coast,  where  he  had  numerous 
friends  ready  to  fiock  to  his  standard. 

Of  the  private  wrongs  received  by  Count  Julian 
from  his  sovereign,  which  provoked  him  to  this 
stupendous  act  of  treason,  we  shall  here  say  noth- 
ing. Musa  was  startled  by  his  proposition.  He 
had  long  cast  a  wistful  eye  at  the  mountains  of 
Andaluz,  brightening  beyond  the  strait,  but  hith- 
erto the  coiupiest  of  Northern  Africa  had  tasked 
all  his  means.  Even  now  he  feared  to  trust  too 
readily  to  a  man  whose  very  proposition  showed 
an  utter  want  of  faith.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  dispatch  Taric  Ibn  Zeyad  on  a  reconnoitering 
expedition  to  coast  the  opposite  shores,  accom- 
panied by  Count  Julian,  and  ascertain  the  truth  of 
iiis  representations. 

Taric  accordingly  embarked  with  a  few  hun- 
dred men  in  four  merchant  vessels,  crossed  the 
straits  under  the  guid;r  c  of  Count  Julian,  who, 
on  landing,  dispatched  emissaries  to  his  friends 
and  adherents,  summoning  them  to  a  conference 
at  Jesirah  al  Khadra,  or  the  Green  Island,  now 
Algeziras.  Here,  in  presence  of  Taric,  they  con- 
firmed all  that  Julian  had  said  of  the  rebellious 
disposition  of  the  country,  and  of  their  own  readi- 
ness to  join  the  standard  of  an  invader.  A  plun- 
dering cruise  along  the  coast  convinced  Taric  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  he  returned  to  the 
African  shores  with  ample  spoils  and  female  cap- 
tives of  great  beauty. 

A  new  career  of  conquest  seemed  thus  open- 
ing upon  Musa.  His  predecessor,  Acbah,  hacj 
spurred  his  steed  into  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic, 
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and  sighed  that  there  were  no  further  lands  to 
conquer ;  but  here  was  another  quarter  of  the 
world  inviting  the  triumphs  of  Islam.  He  forth- 
with wrote  to  the  Caliph,  giving  a  glowing  ac- 
count of  the  country  thus  held  out  for  conquest ; 
a  country  abounding  in  noble  monuments  and 
wealthy  cities  ;  rivalling  Syria  in  the  fertility  of  its 
soil  and  the  beauty  of  its  climate  ;  Yemen,  or 
Arabia  the  Happy,  in  its  temperature  ;  India  in  its 
(lowers  and  spices  ;  Hegiaz  in  its  fruits  and  pro- 
ductions ;  Cathay  in  its  precious  and  abundant 
mines  ;  Aden  in  the  excellence  of  its  ports  and 
harbors.  "  With  the  aid  of  God."  added  he,  "I 
have  reduced  to  obedience  the  Zenetes  and  the 
other  Berber  tribes  of  Zab  and  Derar,  Zaara,  Ma- 
zamuda,  and  Sus  ;  the  standard  of  Islam  floats 
triumpl  ant  on  the  walls  of  Tangiers  ;  thence  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Andaluz  is  but  a  space  of 
twelve  miles.  Let  but  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  give  the  word,  and  the  conquerors  of  Af- 
rica will  cross  into  that  land,  there  to  carry  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  the  law  of  the 
Koran." 

The  Arab  spirit  of  the  Caliph  was  roused  by 
this  magnificent  prospect  of  new  conquests.  He 
called  to  mind  a  tradition  that  Mahomet  had 
promised  the  extension  of  his  law  to  the  uttermost 
regions  of  the  West,  and  he  now  gave  full  au- 
thority to  Musa  to  proceed  in  his  pious  enterprise, 
and  carry  the  sword  of  Islam  into  the  benighted 
land  of  Audaliu, 


We  have  thus  accomplished  our  self-allotteo 
task.  We  have  set  forth,  in  simple  and  succinct 
narrative,  a  certain  portion  of  this  wonderful 
career  of  fanatical  conquest.  We  have  traced  the 
progress  of  the  little  cloud  which  rose  out  of  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  "  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,"  until  it  has  spread  out  and  overshadowed 
the  ancient  quarters  of  the  world  and  all  their 
faded  glories.  We  have  shoi^n  the  handful  of 
proselytes  of  a  pseudo  prophet,  driven  from  city 
to  city,  lurking  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earih, 
but  at  length  rising  to  be  leaders  of  armies  and 
mighty  conquerors  ;  overcoming  in  pitched  battle 
the  Roman  cohort,  the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  the 
gorgeous  hosts  of  Persia  ;  carrying  their  victo- 
ries  from  the  gates  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  western 
descents  of  Mount  Atlas  ;  from  (he  banks  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  Sus,  the  ultimate  river  in  Mauri- 
tania ;  apd  now  planting  their  standard  on  the 
f)illars  of  Hercules,  and  threatening  Europe  with 
ike  subjugation. 

Here,  however,  we  stay  our  hand.  Here  we  lay 
down  our  pen.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  our  lot 
to  resume  this  theme,  to  cross  with  the  Moslem 
hosts  the  strait  of  Hercules,  and  narrate  their 
memorable  conquest  of  Gothic  Spain,  is  one  oi 
those  uncertainties  of  mortal  life  and  aspiration!) 
of  literary  zeal  which  beguile  us  with  agreeable 
dreams,  but  too  often  end  in  disappointmerit. 
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BY 


WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


PREFACE. 

In  the  course  of  a  revised  edition  of  my  works  I 
have  come  to  a  biographical  sketch  of  Goldsmith, 
published  several  years  since.  It  was  written 
nastily,  as  introductory  to  a  selection  from  his 
Writings  ;  and,  though  the  facts  contained  in  it 
were  collected  from  various  sources,  I  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  them  to  the  voluminous  work  of  Mr. 
James  Prior,  who  had  collected  and  collated  the 
most  minute  particulars  of  the  poet's  history  with 
unwearied  research  and  scrupulous  fidelity  ;  but 
had  rendered  them,  as  I  thought,  in  a  form  too 
cumbrous  and  overlaid  with  details  and  disquisi- 
tions, and  matters  uninteresting  to  the  general 
reader. 

When  I  was  about  of  late  to  revise  my  bio- 
graphical sketch,  preparatory  to  republication,  a 
volume  was  put  into  my  hands,  recently  given  to 
the  public  by  Mr.  John  F"orster,  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, who,  likewise  availing  himself  of  the  lal)ors 
ot  the  indefatigable  Prior,  and  of  a  few  new 
lights  since  evolved,  has  produced  a  biography  of 
the  poet,  executed  with  a  spirit,  a  feeling,  a  grace 
and  an  eloquence,  that  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. Indeed  it  would  have  been  presumption 
in  me  to  undertake  the  subject  after  it  had  been 
thus  felicitously  tre.ited,  did  I  not  stand  commit- 
ted by  my  previous  sketch.  That  sketch  now  ap- 
fieared  too  meagre  and  insufficient  to  satisfy  pub- 
ic demand  ;  yet  it  had  to  take  its  place  in  the  re- 
vised series  of  my  works  unless  something  more 
satisfactory  could  be  substituted.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  have  again  taken  up  the  subject, 
and  gone  into  it  with  more  fulness  than  former- 
ly, omitting  none  of  the  facts  which  I  considered 
illustrative  ol  the  life  and  character  of  the  poet, 
and  giving  them  in  as  graphic  a  style  as  I  could 
command.  Still  the  hurried  manner  in  which  I  have 
had  to  do  this  amidst  the  pressure  of  other  claims 
on  my  atiention,  and  with  the  press  dogging  at 
my  heels,  has  prevented  me  from  giving  some 
parts  of  the  subject  the  thorough  handling  I  could 
nave  wished.  Those  who  would  like  to  see  it 
treated  still  more  at  large,  with  the  addition  of 
critical  disquisitions'  and  the  advantage  of  colat- 
eral  facts,  woul  I  do  well  to  refer  themselves  to 
Mr.  Prior's  circumstantial  volumes,  or  to  the 
elegant  and  discursive  pages  of  Mr.  Forster. 

For  my  own  part,  1  can  only  regret  my  short- 
comings in  what  to  me  is  a  labor  of  love  ;  for  it 
IS  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  an  au- 
thor whose  writings  were  the  delight  of  my  child- 

G 


hood,  and  have  been  a  source  of  enjoyment  tc 
me  throughout  life  ;  and  to  whom,  of  all  others,,  I 
may  address  the  beautiful  apostrophe  of  Dante  to 
Virgil : 

Tu  se'  lo  mio  maestro,  e  '1  mio  autore  ; 
Tu  se*  solo  colui,  da  cu,  io  toisi 
Lo  bello  stile,  che  m'  ha  faio  onor*. 

W.  I. 

SUNNYSIDE,  Aug.    I,  1849. 


CHAPTER  I, 

BIRTH  AND  PARENTAGE— CHARACTERISTICS  Of 
THE  GOLDSMITH  RACE — POETICAL  BIRTHPLACE 
— GOBLIN  HOUSE— SCENES  OF  BOVHOOD — LIS- 
SOY— PICTURE  OF  A  COUNTRY  PARSON — GOLD- 
SMITH'S SCHOOLMISTRESS — BYRNE,  THE  VIL- 
LAGE SCHOOLMASTER— GOLDSMITH'S  HORNPIPB 
AND  EPIGRAM— UNCLE  CONTARINE— SCHOOL 
STUDIES  AND  SCHOOL  SPORTS— MISTAKES  OF  A 
NIGHT. 

There  are  few  writers  for  whom  the  reader 
feels  such  personal  kindness  as  for  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, for  few  have  so  eminently  possessed  the 
magic  gift  of  identifying  themselves  with  their 
writings.  We  read  his  character  in  every  page, 
and  grow  into  familiar  intimacy  with  hiir.  as  we 
read.  The  artless  benevolence  that  beams 
throughout  his  works  ;  the  whimsical,  yet  amia- 
ble views  of  human  life  and  human  nature  ;  the 
unforced  humor,  blending  so  happily  with  good 
feeling  and  good  sense,  and  singularly  dashed 
at  times  with  a  pleasing  melancholy  ;  even  the 
^'ery  nature  of  his  mellow,  and  flowing,  and  softly- 
tinted  style,  all  seem  to  bespeak  his  moral  as  well 
as  his  intellectual  qualities,  and  make  us  love  the 
man  at  the  same  time  that  we  admire  the  author. 
While  the  productions  of  writers  of  loftier  preten- 
sion and  more  sounding  names  are  suffered  to 
moulder  on  our  shelves,  those  of  Goldsmith  are 
cherished  and  laid  in  our  bosoms.  We  do  not 
quote  them  with  ostentation,  but  they  mingle  with 
our  minds,  sweeten  our  tempers,  and  harmonize 
our  thoughts  ;  they  put  us  in  good  humor  with 
ourselves  and  with  the  world,  and  in  so  doing  they 
make  us  happier  and  better  men. 

An  acQuaintance  with  the  private  biography  ol 
Goldsmith  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his  gifted 
pages.    We  there  discover  them  to  be  little  more 
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than  transcripts  of  his  own  heart  and  picturings 
of  his  fortunes.  There  he  shows  himsell  the  same 
kind,  artless,  good-humored,  excursive,  sensible, 
whimsical,  intelligent  being  that  he  appears  in  his 
writmgs.  Scarcely  an  adventure  or  character  is 
given  in  his  works  that  may  not  be  traced  to  his 
own  parti-colored  story.  Many  of  his  most  lu- 
dicrous scenea  .ind  ridiculous  incidents  have  been 
drawn  irom  his  own  blunders  and  mischances, 
and  he  seems  really  to  have  been  buffeted  into 
almost  every  maxim  imparted  by  him  'or  the  in- 
struction oi  his  reader. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  on  the  loth  of  No- 
vember, 1728,  at  the  hamlet  of  i^illas,  or  I'allas- 
more,  county  of  Longford,  in  Ireland.  He  sprang 
Irom  a  respectable,  but  by  no  means  a  thrifty 
stock.  Some  families  seem  to  inherit  kindliness 
and  incompetency,  and  to  hand  down  virtue  and 
poverty  from  generation  to  generation.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  Goldsmiths.  "  They  were  al- 
ways," according  to  their  own  accounts,  "a 
strange  family  ;  they  rarely  acted  like  other  peo- 
ple ;  their  hearts  were  in  the  right  place,  but  their 
heads  seemed  to  be  doing  anything  but  what  they 
ought." — "  They  were  remarkable,"  says  another 
statement,  "  for  their  worth,  but  of  no  cleverness 
in  the  ways  of  the  world."  OliverGoldsmith  will 
be  found  faithfully  to  inherit  the  virtues  and 
weaknesses  of  his  race. 

His  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  with 
hereditary  improvidence,  married  when  very 
young  and  very  poor,  and  starved  along  for  sev- 
eral years  on  a  small  country  curacy  and  the  as- 
sistance of  his  wife's  friends.  His  whole  income, 
eked  out  by  the  produce  of  some  fields  which  he 
farmed,  and  of  some  occasional  duties  performed 
for  his  wife's  uncle,  the  rector  of  an  adjoining 
parish,  did  not  exceed  forty  pounds. 

"  And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year." 

He  inhabited  an  old,  half  rustic  mansion,  that 
stood  on  a  rising  ground  in  a  rough,  lonely  part 
of  the  country,  overlooking  a  low  tract  occasion- 
alfy  flooded  by  the  river  Inny.  In  this  house 
Goldsmith  was  born,  and  it  was  a  birthplace 
worthy  of  a  poet ;  ior„  by  all  accounts,  it  was 
haunted  ground.  A  tradition  handed  down 
among  the  neighboring  peasantry  states  that,  in 
after  years,  the  house,  remaining  for  some  time 
untenanted,  went  to  deecay,  the  roof  fell  in,  and 
it  became  so  lonely  and  forlorn  as  to  be  a  resort 
for  the  "good  people"  or  fairies,  who  in  Ireland 
are  supposed  to  delight  in  old,  crazy,  deserted 
mansions  for  their  midnight  revels.  All  attempts 
to  repair  it  were  in  vain  ;  the  fairies  battled  stout- 
ly to  maintain  possession.  A  huge  misshapen 
hobgoblin  used  to  bestride  the  house  every  even- 
ing with  an  immense  pair  of  jack-boots,  which,  in 
his  efforts  at  hard  riding,  he  would  thrust  through 
the  roof,  kicking  to  pieces  all  the  work  ol  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  house  was  therefore  left  to  its 
late,  and  went  to  ruin. 

Such  is  the  popular  tradition  about  Goldsmith's 
birthplace.  About  two  years  after  his  birth  a 
change  came  over  the  circumstances  of  his  father. 
By  the  death  of  his  wife's  uncle  he  succeeded  to 
the  rectory  of  Kilkenny  West ;  and,  abandoning 
the  old  goblin  mansion,  he  removed  to  Lissoy,  in 
the  county  of  Westmeath,  where  he  occupied  a 
farm  of  seventy  acres,  situated  on  the  skirts  of 
that  pretty  little  village. 

This  was  the  scene  of  Goldsmith's  boyhood,  the 
KttJe  world  whence  he  dresv  many  of  those  pic- 
Uires,  rural  and  domestic,  whimsical  and  touch- 


ing, which  abound  throughout  his  works,  and 
which  appeal  so  eloquently  both  to  the  fancy  and 
the  heart.  Lissoy  is  confidently  cited  as  the  orig- 
inal of  his  "  Auburn"  in  the  "  Deserted  Village  ;" 
his  father's  establishment,  a  mixture  of  farm  and 
parsonage,  furnished  hints,  it  is  said,  for  the  ru- 
ral economy  of  the  Vicar  ot  Wakefield  ;  and  his 
father  himself,  with  his  learned  simplicity,  his 
guileless  wisdom,  his  amiable  piety,  and  utter  i^; 
norance  of  the  world,  has  been  exquisitely  |,cr 
trayed  in  the  worthy  Dr.  Primrose.  Let  us  pause 
for  a  moment,  and  draw  from  Goldsmith's  writ- 
ings one  or  two  of  those  pictures  which,  under 
feigned  names,  represent  his  father  and  his  family, 
and  the  happy  fireside  of  his  childish  days. 

"  My  father,"  says  the  "  Man  in  Hlack,"  who, 
in  some  respects,  is  a  counterpart  of  Goldsmith 
himself,  "  my  father,  the  younger  son  of  a  good 
family,  was  possessed  of  a  small  living  in  the 
church.  'His  education  was  above  his  fortune, 
and  his  generosity  greater  than  his  education. 
I^oor  as  he  was,  he  had  his  flatterers  poorer  than 
himself ;  for  every  dinner  he  gave  them,  they  re- 
turned him  an  equivalent  in  praise  ;  and  this  was 
all  he  wanted.  The  same  ambition  that  actuates 
a  monarch  at  the  head  of  his  army  influenceil  my 
father  at  the  head  of  his  table  :  he  told  the  story 
of  the  ivy-tree,  and  that  was  laughed  at ;  he  re- 
peated the  jest  of  the  two  scholars  and  one  pair 
of  breeches,  and  the  company  laughed  at  that ; 
but  the  story  of  Taffy  in  the  sedan-chair  was  sure 
to  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  Thus  his  pleasure  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  he  gave  ;  he 
loved  all  tne  world,  and  he  fancied  all  the  world 
loved  him. 

"  As  his  fortune  was  but  small,  he  lived  up  to 
the  very  extent  of  it ;  he  had  no  intention  of  leav- 
ing his  children  money,  for  that  was  dross  ;  he 
resolved  they  should  have  learning,  for  learning, 
he  used  to  observe,  was  better  than  silver  or  gold. 
For  this  purpose  he  undertook  to  instruct  us  him- 
self, and  took  as  much  care  to  form  our  morals  as 
to  improve  our  understanding.  We  were  told 
that  universal  benevolence  was  what  first  ce- 
mented society  ;  we  were  taught  to  consider  all 
the  wants  of  mankind  as  our  own  ;  to  regard  the 
human  face  divine  with  affection  and  esteem  ;  he 
wound  us  up  to  be  mere  machines  of  pity,  and 
rendered  us  incapable  of  withstanding  the  slight- 
est impulse  made  either  by  real  or  fictitious  dis- 
tress. In  a  word,  we  were  perfectly  instructed  in 
the  art  of  giving  away  thoii'  inds  before  we  were 
taught  the  necessary  quah  .^.itions  of  getting  a 
farthing." 

In  the  Deserted  Village  we  have  another  pi& 
ture  of  his  father  and  his  father's  fireside  : 

"  His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain  ; 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard,  descending,  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruln'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allcw'd 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd'the  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done. 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were 

won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to 

glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  In  their  woe  } 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began." 

The  family  of  the  worthy  pastor  consisted  ol 
live  sons  and  three  daughters.     Henry,  the  ddes^ 
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was  the  good  man  i  pride  and  hope,  and  he  tasic- 
ed  his  slender  means  to  the  utmost  in  educating 
him  for  a  learned  and  distinguished  career.  Oli- 
ver was  the  second  son,  and  seven  years  younger 
than  Henry,  who  was  the  guide  and  protector  of 
his  childhood,  and  to  whom  lie  was  most  tender- 
ly attached  throughout  life. 

Oliver's  education  began  when  he  was  about 
three  years  old  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  gathered 
under  the  wings  of  one  of  those  good  old  mother- 
ly dames,  found  in  every  village,  who  cluck  to- 
gether the  whole  callow  brood  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  teach  them  their  letters  and  keep  them 
out  of  harm's  way.  Mistress  Elizabeth  Delap,  for 
that  was  her  name,  flourished  in  this  capacity  for 
upward  of  fifty  years,  and  it  was  the  pride  and 
boast  of  her  (leclining  days,  when  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  that  she  was  the  first  that  had  put  a 
book  (doubtless  a  hornbook)  into  Goldsmith's 
hands.  Apparently  he  did  not  much  nrotit  by  it, 
for  she  confessed  he  was  one  of  the  dullest  boys 
she  had  ever  dealt  with,  insomuch  that  she  had 
sometimes  doubted  whether  it  was  possible  to 
make  anything  of  him  :  a  common  case  with 
imaginative  children,  who  are  apt  to  be  beguiled 
from  the  dry  abstractions  of  elementary  study  by 
the  picturings  ot  the  fancy. 

At  six  years  ot  age  he  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  village  schoolmaster,  one  Thomas  (or,  as  he 
was  commonly  and  irreverently  named,  Paddy) 
Byrne,  a  capital  tutor  for  a  poet.  He  had  been 
educated  for  a  pedagogue,  but  had  enlisted  in  the 
army,  served  abroad  during  the  wars  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  and  risen  to  the  rank  of  quarter- 
master of  a  regiment  in  Spain.  At  the  return  ot 
peace,  having  no  longer  exercise  for  the  sword,  he 
resumed  the  ferule,  and  drilled  the  urchin  popu- 
lace of  Lissoy.  Goldsmith  is  supposed  to  have 
had  him  and  his  school  in  view  in  the  following 
•ketch  in  his  Deserted  Village  : 

"  Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossom'd  furze  unprofiubly  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  sklli'd  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taugtit  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  'veil,  and  every  truant  knew  : 
Well  had  the  bodini;  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face  ; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  (or  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round. 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd  : 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew, 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too  ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge  : 
In  arguing   too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 
For,  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thund'ring  sound 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around — 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  eliI  he  knew." 

There  are  certain  whimsical  traits  in  the  char- 
tcter  of  Byrne,  not  given  in  the  foregoing  sketch. 
He  was  fond  of  talking  of  his  vagabond  wander- 
ings in  foreign  lands,  and  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  wars  a  world  of  campaigning  stories,  of 
which  he  was  generally  the  hero,  and  which  he 
would  deal  forth  to  his  wondering  scholars  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  teaching  them  their  les- 
sons. These  travellers'  tales  had  a  powerful  ef- 
fect upon  the  vivid  imagination  of  Goldsmith,  and 
awakened  an  unconquerable  passion  tor  wander- 
ing and  seeking  adventure. 


Byrne  was,  moreover,  of  a  romantic  vein,  ^nd 
exceedingly  superstitious.  He  was  deeply  versed 
in  the  fairy  superstitions  which  abound  in  Ireland, 
all  which  he  professed  implicitly  to  believe.  Un- 
der his  tuition  Goldsmith  soon  became  almost  as 
great  a  proficient  in  fairy  lore.  From  this  branch 
of  good-tor-nothing  knowledge,  his  studies,  by  an 
easy  transition,  extended  to  the  histories  of  rob- 
bers, pirates,  smugglers,  and  the  whole  race  of 
Irish  rogues  and  rapparees.  Everything,  in 
short,  that  savored  of  romance,  fable,  and  adven- 
ture was  congenial  to  his  poetic  mind,  and  took 
instant  root  there  ;  but  the  slow  plants  of  uselu/ 
knowledge  were  apt  to  be  overrun,  if  not  choked, 
by  the  weeds  of  his  quick  imagination. 

Another  trait  of  his  motley  "preceptor,  Byrne, 
was  a  disposition  to  dabble  in  poetry,  and  this 
likewise  was  caught  by  his  pupil.  Before  he 
was  eight  years  old  Goldsmith  had  contracted  a 
habit  of  scribbling  verses  on  small  scraps  ol  pa- 
per, which,  in  a  little  while,  he  would  throw  into 
the  fire.  A  few  of  these  sybilline  leaves,  how- 
ever, were  rescued  from  the  flames  and  conveyed 
to  his  mother.  The  good  woman  read  them  with 
a  mother's  delight,  and  saw  at  once  that  her  son 
was  a  genius  and  a  poet.  From  that  time  she 
beset  her  husband  with  solicitations  to  give  the 
boy  an  education  suitable  to  his  talents.  The 
worthy  man  was  already  straitened  by  the  costs 
of  instruction  of  his  eldest  son  Henr)',  and  had  in- 
tended to  bring  his  second  son  up  to  a  tr.ide  ;  but 
the  mother  would  listen  to  no  such  thing ;  as 
usual,  her  influence  prevailed,  and  Oliver,  instead 
of  being  instructed  in  some  humble  but  cheerful 
and  gainful  handicraft,  was  devoted  to  poverty 
and  the  Muse. 

A  severe  attack  of  the  small-pox  caused  him  to 
be  taken  trom  under  the  care  of  his  story-telling 
preceptor,  Byrne.  His  malady  had  nearly  proved 
fatal,  and  his  face  remained  pitted  through  life. 
On  his  recovery  he  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  GriflRn,  schoolmaster  of  Elphin, 
in  Roscommon,  and  became  an  inmate  in  the 
house  of  his  uncle,  John  Goldsmith,  Esq.,  of  Bal- 
lyoughter,  in  that  vicinity.  He  now  entered  upon 
studies  of  a  higher  order,  but  without  making 
any  uncommon  progress.  Still  a  careless,  easy 
facility  ot  dis])osition,  an  amusing  eccentricity  of 
manners,  and  a  vein  ot  quiet  and  peculiar  humor, 
rendered  him  a  general  favorite,  and  a  trifling  in- 
cident soon  induced  his  uncle's  family  to  concur 
in  his  mother's  opinion  of  his  genius. 

A  number  of  young  folks  had  assembled  at  his 
uncle's  to  dance.  One  of  the  company,  named 
Cummings,  played  on  the  violin.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  Oliver  undertook  a  hornpipe.  His 
short  and  clumsy  figure,  and  his  face  pitted  and 
discolored  with  the  small-pox,  rendered  him  a  lu- 
dicrous figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  musician,  who 
made  merry  at  his  expense,  dubbing  him  his  little 
il^sop.  Goldsmith  was  nettled  by  the  jest,  and, 
stopping  short  in  the  hornpipe,  exclaimed, 

"  Our  herald  hath  proclaimed  this  sivying. 
See  y£sop  dancing,  and  his  monkey  playing." 

The  repartee  was  thought  wonderful  for  a  boy 
of  nine  years  old,  and  Oliver  became  forthwith 
the  wit  and  the  bright  genius  of  the  family.  It 
was  thought  a  pity  he  should  not  receive  the  same 
advantages  with  his  elder  brother  Henry,  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  University  ;  and,  as  his 
father's  circumstances  would  not  afford  it,  several 
of  his  relatives,  spurred  on  by  the  representations 
of  his  mother,  agreed  to  contribute  toward  the 
expense.    The  greater  part,  however,  was  bonui 
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by  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine.  This 
worthy  man  had  been  the  college  companion  of 
Bishop  Berkeley,  and  was  possessed  of  moderate 
means,  holding  the  living  of  Carrick-on-Shannon. 
He  had  married  the  sister  of  (ioldsmith's  lather, 
but  was  now  a  widower,  with  an  only  child,  a 
daughter,  named  Jane.  Contarine  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  with  a  generosity  beyond  his  means. 
He  took  Goldsmith  into  favor  from  his  infancy  ; 
his  house  was  open  to  him  during  the  holidays  ; 
his  daughter  Jane,  two  years  older  than  the  poet, 
was  his  early  playmate  ;  and  uncle  Contarine  con- 
tinued to  the  last  one  of  his  most  active,  unwaver- 
ing, and  generous  Iriends. 

Fitted  out  in  a  great  measure  by  this  consid- 
erate relative,  Oliver  was  now  transferred  to 
schools  of  a  higher  order,  to  prepare  him  for  the 
University  ;  first  to  one  at  Athlone,  kept  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
to  one  at  Edgeworthstown,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Hughes. 

Even  at  these  schools  his  proticiency  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  brilliant.  He  was  indolent 
and  careless,  however,  rather  than  dull,  and,  on 
the  whole,  appears  to  have  been  well  thought  of 
by  his  teachers.  In  his  studies  he  inclined  tow- 
ard the  Latin  poets  and  historians  ;  relished 
Ovid  and  Horace,  and  delighted  in  Livy.  He  ex- 
ercised himself  with  pleasure  in  reading  and 
translating  Tacitus,  and  was  brought  to  pay  at- 
tention to  style  in  his  compositions  by  a  reproof 
from  his  brother  Henry,  to  whom  he  had  written 
brief  and  confused  letters,  and  who  told  him  in 
reply,  that  if  he  had  but  little  to  say,  to  endeavor 
to  say  that  little  well. 

The  career  of  his  brother  Henry  at  the  Univer- 
sity was  enough  to  stimulate  him  to  exertion.  He 
seemed  to  be  realizing  all  his  father's  hopes,  and 
was  winning  collegiate  honors  that  the  good  man 
considered  indicative  of  his  future  success  in  lite. 

In  the  meanwhile  Oliver,  if  not  distinguished 
among  his  teachers,  was  popular  among  his 
schoolmates.  He  had  a  thoughtless  generosity 
sxtremely  captivating  to  young  hearts  ;    his  tem- 

Eer  was  quick  and  sensitive,  and  easily  offended  ; 
ut  his  anger  was  momentary,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  harbor  resentment.  He  was  the 
leader  ol  all  boyish  sports  and  athletic  amuse- 
ments, especially  ball-playing,  and  he  was  fore- 
most in  all  mischievous  pranks.  Many  years  after- 
ward, an  old  man,  Jack  Fitzimmon's,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  sports  and  keeper  of  the  ball- 
court  at  Ballymahon,  used  to  boast  of  having  been 
schoolmate  of  "  Noll  Goldsmith,"  as  he  called 
him,  and  would  dwell  with  vainglory  on  one  of 
their  exploits,  in  robbing  the  orchard  of  Tirlick- 
en,  an  old  family  residence  of  Lord  Annaly. 
The  exploit,  however,  had  nearly  involved  disas- 
trous consequences  ;  for  the  crew  of  juvenile 
depredators  were  captured,  like  Shakespeare  and 
his  deer-stealing  colleagues,  and  nothing  but  the 
respectability  of  Goldsmith's  connections  saved 
him  from  the  punishment  that  would  have  await- 
ed more  plebeian  delinquents. 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  as  occurring  in 
Goldsmith's  last  journey  homeward  from  Edge- 
worthstown. His  father  s  house  was  about  twenty 
Biiles  distant ;  the  road  lay  through  a  rough 
country,    mpaasable    for  carriages.      Goldsmith 

f)rocured  a  horse  for  the  journey,  and  a  friend 
urnished  him  with  a  guinea  for  travelling  ex- 
penses. He  was  but  a  stripling  of  sixteen,  and 
Being  thus  suddenly  mounted  on  horseback,  with 
money  in  his  pocket,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  head 
was  turned.     He  determined  to  play  the  man,  and 


to  spend  his  money  in  independent  traveller's 
style.  Accordingly,  instead  of  pushing  directly 
lor  home,  he  halted  for  the  night  at  the  little  town 
of  Ardagh,  and,  accosting  the  first  person  he 
met,  inquired,  with  somewhat  of  a  conseauential 
air,  for  the  best  house  in  the  place.  Unluckily, 
the  person  he  had  accosted  was  one  Kelly,  a  no- 
torious wag,  who  was  quartered  in  the  lamily  o) 
one  Mr.  Featherstone,  a  gentleman  of  tortune 
Amused  with  the  self-consequence  of  the  strip- 
ling, and  willing  to  play  off  a  practical  joke  at  his 
expense,  he  directed  him  to  what  was  literally 
"  the  best  house  in  the  place,"  namely,  the  lamily 
mansion  of  Mr.  Featherstone.  (loldsmilh  .iccord- 
ingly  rode  up  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  inn, 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  taken  to  the  stable,  walk- 
ed into  the  parlor,  seated  himself  by  the  tire,  and 
demanded  what  he  could  have  tor  supper.  On 
ordinary  occasions  he  was  diffident  and  even 
awkward  in  his  manners,  but  here  he  was  "  at 
ease  in  his  inn,"  and  felt  called  u|)on  to  show  his 
manhood  and  enact  the  experienced  traveller. 
His  person  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  play 
off  his  pretensions,  for  he  was  short  and  thick, 
with  a  pock-marked  face,  and  an  air  and  carriage 
by  no  means  of  a  distinguished  cast.  The  owner 
of  the  house,  however,  soon  tliscovered  his  w  him- 
sical  mistake,  and,  being  a  man  of  humor,  deter- 
mined to  indulge  it,  especially  as  he  accitlentally 
learned  that  this  intruding  guest  was  the  son  ol 
an  old  acquaintance. 

Accordingly  Goldsmith  was  "  fooled  to  the  top 
of  his  bent,'  rand  permitted  to  have  lull  sway 
throughout  the  evening.  Never  was  schoollioy 
more  elated.  When  supper  was  served,  he  most 
condescendingly  insisted  that  the  landlord,  his 
wife  and  daughter  should  partake,  and  ordered  a 
bottle  of  wine  to  crown  the  repast  and  benefit  the 
house.  His  last  flourish  was  on  going  to  bed, 
when  he  gave  especial  orders  to  have  a  hot  cake 
at  breakfast.  His  confusion  and  dismay,  on  dis- 
covering the  next  morning  that  he  had  been  swag- 
gering in  this  free  and  easy  way  in  the  house  of  a 
private  gentleman,  may  be  readily  conceived. 
True  to  liis  habit  of  turning  the  events  of  his  life 
to  literary  account,  we  find  this  chapter  of  ludi- 
crous blunders  and  cross  purposes  dramatized 
many  years  afterward  in  his  admirable  comedy 
of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or  the  Mistakes  of  a 
Night." 


CHAPTER  n. 

IMPROVIDENT  MARRIAGES  IN  THE  C.OLDSMITH 
FAMILY — GOLDSMITH  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY- 
SITUATION  OF  A  SIZER— TYRANNY  OF  WILDER, 
THE  TUTOR  —  PECUNIARY  STRAITS  — STREET 
BALUVUS — COLLEGE  RIOT — GALLOWS  WALSH  — 
COLLEGE  PRIZE— A  DANCE  INTERRUPTED. 

While  Oliver  was  making  his  way  somewhat 
negligently  through  the  schools,  his  elder  brother 
Henry  was  rejoicing  his  father's  heart  by  his  ca- 
reer at  the  University.  He  soon  distinguished 
himself  at  the  examinations,  and  obtained  a 
scholarship  in  1743.  This  is  a  collegiate  distinc- 
tion which  serves  as  a  stepping-stone  in  any  ot 
the  learned  professions,  and  which  leads  to  ad- 
vancement in  the  University  should  the  individual 
choose  to  remain  there.  His  father  now  trusted 
tfiat  he  would  push  forward  for  that  comfortable 
provision,  a  fellowship,  and  thence  to  higher  die- 
nities  and  emoluments.     Henry,  however,  had  tfii* 
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improvidence  or  the  "  unworldliness"  of  his  race  ; 
returning  to  the  country  during  the  succeeding 
vacation,  he  married  for  love,  relinquished,  ct 
course,  all  his  collegiate  prospects  and  advanta- 
ges, set  up  a  school  in  his  father's  neighborhood, 
and  buried  his  talents  and  acquirements  tor  the 
remainder  ot  his  lite  in  a  curacy  ot  forty  pounds 
a  year. 

Another  matrimonial  event  occurred  not  long 
alterward  in  the  Cloldsmith  family,  to  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  its  worthy  head.  This  was  the 
clandestine  marriage  of  his  daughter  Catherine 
with  a  younj;  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hodson, 
who  had  been  confided  to  the  care  of  her  brother 
Henry  to  complete  his  studies.  As  the  youth  was 
of  wealthy  parentage,  it  was  thought  a  lucky 
match  for  the  (Goldsmith  family  ;  but  the  tidings 
ot  the  event  stung  the  bride's  father  to  the  soul. 
Froud  of  liis  integrity,  and  jealous  of  that  good 
name  which  was  his  chief  possession,  he  saw  him- 
sell  and  his  family  sul)jected  to  the  degrading  sus- 
picion ot  having  abused  a  trust  reposed  in  them 
10  promote  a  mercenary  match.  In  the  tirst  trans- 
jiorts  of  his  feelings  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  a 
wish  that  his  daughter  might  never  have  a  child 
to  bring  like  shame  and  sorrow  on  her  head.  The 
hasty  wish,  so  contrary  to  the  usual  benignity  of 
the  man,  was  recalled  and  repented  of  almost  as 
soon  as  uttereil  ;  but  it  was  considered  baleful  in 
its  eftects  by  the  superstitious  neighborhood  ;  for, 
though  his  (laughter  bore  three  children,  they  all 
ilied  belorx'  her. 

A  more  effectual  measure  was  taken  by  Mr. 
(ioldsmiih  to  ward  off  the  apprehended  imputa- 
tion, but  one  which  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on 
his  family.  This  was  to  furnish  a  marriage  ])or- 
tion  of  four  hundred  pounds,  that  his  daughter 
might  not  be  said  to  have  entered  her  husband's 
family  empty-haiuled.  To  raise  the  sum  in  cash 
was  impossible  ;  but  he  assigned  to  Mr.  Hodson 
his  little  farm  and  the  income  of  his  tithes  until 
the  marriage  portion  should  be  paid.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  his  living  did  not  amount  to  ^200 
per  annum,  he  had  to  practise  the  strictest  econ- 
omy to  p.iy  off  gradually  this  heavy  tax  incurred 
by  his  nice  sense  of  honor. 

The  tirst  of  his  family  to  feel  the  effects  of  this 
economy  was  Oliver.  The  time  had  now  arrived 
for  him  to  be  sent  to  the  University,  and,  accoril- 
ingly,  on  the  nth  June,  1747,  when  sixteen  years 
of  age,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  but 
his  lather  was  no  longer  able  to  jilace  h'm  there 
as  a  pensioner,  as  he  had  done  his  eliiest  son 
Henry  ;  he  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  enter  him 
as  a  sizer  or  "  poor  scholar."  He  was  lodged  in 
one  of  the  top  rooms  adjoining  the  library  of  the 
building,  numbered  35,  where  it  is  said  his  name 
may  still  be  seen,  scratched  by  himself  upon  a 
window  frame. 

A  studeni  of  this  class  is  taught  and  boarded 
gratuitously,  and  has  to  pay  but  a  very  small  sum 
tor  his  room.  It  is  ex|)ected,  in  return  for  these 
advantages,  that  he  will  be  a  diligent  student,  and 
render  himself  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In 
Trinity  College,  at  the  time  of  (ioldsmith's  admis- 
sion, several  derogatory  and  indeed  menial  olfices 
were  exacted  from  the  sizer  as  if  the  college 
sought  to  indemnify  itself  for  conferring  benetits 
by  inflicting  indignities.  He  was  obliged  to  sweep 
part  of  the  courts  in  the  morning,  to  carry  up 
the  dishes  from  the  kitchen  to  the  fellows'  table, 
and  to  wait  in  the  hall  until  that  body  had  dined. 
His  very  dress  marked  the  inferiority  of  the  "  poor 
student  '  to  his  happier  classmates.  It  was  a 
black  gown  of  coarse  stuff  without  sleeves,  and  a 


plain  black  cloth  cap  without  a  t.issel.  We  can 
conceive  nothing  more  odious  and  ill-judge<l  than 
these  distinctions,  which  attached  the  idea  of 
degradation  to  poverty,  and  placed  the  indigent 
youth  of  merit  below  the  worthless  minion  ot  for- 
tune. They  were  calculated  to  wound  and  irritate 
the  noble  mind,  and  to  render  the  base  mind 
baser. 

Indeed,  the  galling  effect  of  these  servile  tasks 
upon  youths  of  proud  spirits  and  quick  sensibili- 
ties became  at  length  too  notorious  to  be  disre- 
garded. About  tifty  years  since,  on  a  Trinity 
Sunday,  a  number  of  jiersons  were  assembled  to 
witness  the  college  ceremonies  ;  and  as  a  sizer 
was  carrying  up  a  dish  of  meat  to  the  fellows' 
table,  a  liurly  citizen  in  the  crowd  nii'.de  some 
sneering  observation  on  the  servility  ot  his  office. 
Stung  to  the  quick,  the  high-spirited  youth  in- 
stantly Hung  the  dish  and  its  contents  at  the  head 
of  the  sneerer.  The  sizer  was  sharjily  reprimand- 
ed for  this  outbreak  of  wounded  pride,  but  the  de- 
grading task  was  from  that  day  forward  very 
|)roperly  consigned  to  menial  hands. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  rejiugnance  that  Gold- 
smith entered  college  in  this  cajiacity.  His  shy 
and  sensitive  nature  was  affected  by  the  inferior 
station  he  was  doomed  to  hold  among  his  gay  and 
opulent  fellow-students,  and  he  became,  at  times, 
moody  and  desponilent.  A  recollection  of  these 
early  mortifications  induced  him,  in  after  years, 
most  strongly  to  dissuade  his  brother  Henry,  the 
clergyman,  from  sending  a  son  to  college  on  a 
like  footing.  "  If  he  has  ambition,  strong  pas- 
sions, and  an  excjuisite  sensibility  of  contempt,  do 
not  send  him  there,  unless  you  have  no  other 
trade  for  him  except  your  own." 

To  adil  to  his  annoyances  the  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege who  had  the  ])eculiar  control  of  his  studies, 
the  Kev.  Theaker  Wilder,  was  a  man  of  violent 
and  capricious  tem])er,  and  of  diametrically  op- 
l)osite  tastes.  The  tutor  was  devoted  to  the  exact 
sciences  ;  (Ioldsmiih  was  for  the  classics.  Wilder 
endeavored  to  fo'-ce  his  favorite  studies  upon  the 
student  by  harsh  means,  suggested  by  his  own 
coarse  and  savage  nature.  He  abused  him  in 
presence  ot  the  class  as  ignorant  and  stupid  ;  rid- 
iculed him  as  awkward  and  ugly,  and  at  limes  in 
the  transports  of  his  temper  indulged  in  personal 
violence.  The  effect  was  to  aggravate  a  passive 
distaste  into  a  positive  aversion.  Goldsmith  was 
loud  in  ex|)ressing  his  contempt  for  mathematicj 
and  his  dislike  of  ethics  and  logic  ;  and  the  prej^ 
udices  thus  imbibed  continued  through  life. 
Mathematics  he  always  pronounced  a  science  to 
which  the  meanest  intellects  were  competent. 

A  truer  cause  of  this  distaste  for  the  severer 
studies  may  probably  be  found  in  his  natural  in- 
doleiice  and  his  love  of  convivial  iileasures.  "  I 
was  a  lover  of  mirth,  good-humor,  and  even  some- 
times of  fun,"  said  he,  "  from  my  childhood." 
He  sang  a  good  song,  was  a  boon  comjianion,  and 
could  not  resist  any  temptation  to  social  enjoy- 
ment. He  endeavored  to  persuade  himself  that 
learning  and  dulnesswent  hand  in  hand,  and  that 
genius  was  not  to  be  put  in  harness.  Kven  in 
riper  years,  when  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
deficiencies  ought  to  have  convinced  him  of  the 
importance  of  early  study,  he  speaks  slightingly 
of  college  honors. 

"  A  lad,"  says  he,  "  whose  passions  are  not 
strong  enough  in  youth  to  mislead  him  from  that 
path  of  science  which  his  tutors,  and  not  his  incli- 
nation, have  chalked  out,  by  four  or  tive  years' 
perseverance  will  probably  obtain  every  advantage 
and  honor  his  college  can  bestow.     I  would  com- 
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pare  the  man  whose  youth  has  been  thus  passed 
in  the  tranquillity  of  dispassionate  prudence,  to 
liquors  that  never  ferment,  and,  consequently, 
continue  always  muddy." 

The  death  of  his  worthy  father,  which  took  place 
early  in  1747,  rendered  Cioldsmith's  situation  at 
college  extremely  irksome.  Mis  mother  w.is  lelt 
with  little  more  than  the  means  of  providing  for 
the  wants  of  her  household,  and  was  unahle  to 
furnish  him  any  remittances.  He  would  have 
been  compelled,  therefore,  to  leave  college,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  occasional  contributions  of 
friends,  the  foremost  among  whom  was  his  gen- 
erous and  warm-hearted  uncle  Contarine.  .Still 
these  supplies  were  so  scanty  and  precarious, 
that  in  the  intervals  between  them  he  was  put  to 
great  straits.  He  had  two  college  associates  from 
whom  he  would  occasionally  borrow  small  sums  ; 
one  was  an  early  schoolmate,  by  the  name  of 
Beatty  ;  the  other  a  cousin,  and  the  chosen  com- 
panion of  his  frolics  I^oi»ert  (or  rather  Hob) 
Hryanton,  of  IJallymulvey  House,  near  Ballynia- 
hon.  When  these  casual  supplies  failed  him  he 
was  more  than  once  obliged  to  raise  funds  for  his 
immediate  wants  by  jjiuvning  his  books.  At 
times  he  sank  into  desjjondency,  but  he  had  what 
he  termed  "  a  knack  at  hoping,"  which  soon 
buoyed  him  up  again.  He  began  now  to  resort 
to  fiis  poetical  vein  as  a  source  of  profit,  scrib- 
bling street-ballafls,  which  he  privately  sold  for 
five  .'Hiillings  each  at  a  shop  which  dealt  in  such 
small  wares  of  literature.  He  felt  an  author's 
affection  for  these  ufiowned  bantlings,  and  we 
are  told  would  stroll  privately  tlirough  the 
streets  at  night  to  hear  them  sung,  listening  to 
the  comments  and  criticisms  of  bystanders,  and 
observing  the  degree  of  applause  which  each 
receive;!. 

Edmund  Burke  was  a  fellow-student  with  Tiold- 
smith  at  the  college.  Neither  the  statesman  nor 
the  poet  gave  promise  of  their  future  celebrity, 
though  Burke  certainly  surpassed  his  contem- 
porary in  industry  and  application,  and  evinced 
more  disposition  for  self-improvement,  associat- 
ing himself  with  a  number  of  his  fellow-students 
in  a  debating  club,  in  which  they  discussed  lit- 
erary topics,  and  exercised  themselves  in  compo- 
sition. 

I'lOldsmith  may  likewise  have  belonged  to  this 
association,  but  his  propensity  was  rather  to 
mingle  with  the  gay  and  thoughtless.  On  one  oc- 
casion we  find  him  implicated  in  an  affair  that 
came  nigh  producing  his  expulsion.  A  report 
was  brought  to  college  that  a  scholar  w.as  in  the 
hands  of  the  bailiffs.  This  was  an  insult  in  which 
every  gownsman  felt  himself  involved.  A  num- 
ber of  the  scholars  flew  to  arms,  and  sallied  forth 
to  battle,  headed  by  a  hair-brained  fellow  nick- 
named Gallows  Walsh,  noted  for  his  aptness  at 
mischief  and  fondness  for  riot.  The  stronghold 
of  the  bailiff  was  carried  by  storm,  the  scholar 
set  at  liberty,  and  the  debnquent  catchpole 
borne  off  captive  to  the  college,  where,  having 
no  pump  to  put  him  under,  they  satisfied  the 
demands  of  collegiate  law  by  ducking  him  in  an 
old  cistern. 

Flushefl  with  this  signal  victory,  Gallows  Walsh 
now  harangued  his  followers,  and  proposerl  to 
f)reak  open  Newgate,  or  the  lilack  Dog,  as  the 
prison  was  called,  and  effect  a  general  jail  deliv- 
ery. He  was  answered  by  shouts  of  concurrence, 
and  away  went  the  throng  of  madcap  youngsters, 
fully  bent  upon  putting  an  end  to  the  tyranny  ot 
law.  They  were  joined  by  the  mob  ot  the  city, 
and  made  an  attack  upon  the  prison  with  true 


Irish  precipitation  and  thoughtlessness,  never  hav. 
ing  provided  themselves  with  cannon  to  batter  its 
stone  walls.  A  few  shots  from  the  prison  brought 
them  to  their  senses,  and  they  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat, two  of  the  townsmen  being  killed,  and  sev- 
eral wounded. 

A  severe  scrutiny  of  this  affair  took  place  at  llic 
University.  Four  students,  who  had  been  ring- 
leaders, were  expelled  ;  fourothers,  who  had  bein 
prominent  in  the  affray,  were  publicly  admonish- 
ed ;  among  the  latter  was  the  unlucky  Gold- 
smith. 

To  make  up  for  this  disgrace,  he  gained,  with- 
in a  month  afterward,  one  of  tfie  minor  prizes  ot 
the  college,  it  is  true  it  was  one  of  the  very  small- 
est, amounting  in  pecuniary  value  to  hut  thirty 
shillings,  but  it  was  the  first  distinction  he  had 
gained  in  his  whole  collegiate  career.  This  turn 
of  success  and  sudden  influx  of  wealth  proved  too 
much  for  the  head  of  our  poor  student.  He  forth- 
with gave  a  supper  and  dance  at  his  chamber  to 
a  number  of  young  persons  of  both  sexts  from  the 
city,  in  direct  violation  of  college  rules.  The  un- 
wontefl  sound  of  the  fiddle  re.iched  the  ears  ot 
the  implacable  Wilder.  He  rushed  to  the  scene 
of  unhallowed  festivity,  inflicted  corporal  punisii- 
ment  on  the  "  father  of  the  feast,"  and  turned  his 
astonished  guests  neck  and  heels  out  of  doors. 

This  filled  the  measure  of  poor  Goldsmith's  hu- 
miliations ;  he  felt  degradecl  both  within  college 
and  without.  He  dreaded  the  ridicide  of  his  fellow- 
students  for  the  ludicrous  termination  of  his  orgie, 
and  he  was  ashamed  to  meet  his  city  acquaintances 
after  the  degrading  chastisement  received  in  their 
presence,  and  after  their  own  ignominious  expul- 
sion. Above  all.  he  felt  it  impossible  10  submit  any 
longer  to  the  insulting  tyranny  of  Wilder  ;  he  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  leave,  not  merely  the  col- 
lege, but  also  his  native  land,  and  to  bury  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  irretrievable  disgrace  in 
some  distant  country.  He  accordmgly  sold  his 
books  and  clothes,  and  sallied  forth  Irom  the  col- 
lege walls  the  very  next  day,  intending  to  emliark 
at  Cork  for — he  scarce  knew  where — America,  or 
any  other  part  beyond  sea.  With  his  usual  heed- 
less imprudence,  however,  he  loitered  about  Dub- 
lin until  his  finances  were  reduced  to  a  shilling  ; 
with  this  amount  of  specie  he  set  out  on  his  jour- 
ney. 

For  three  whole  days  he  subsisted  on  his  shil- 
ling ;  when  that  was  spent,  he  parted  with  some 
of  the  clothes  from  his  back,  until,  reduced  almost 
to  nakedness,  he  was  four-and-twenty  hours  with- 
out food,  insomuch  that  he  declare<l  a  handful  of 
gray  peas,  given  to  him  by  a  girl  at  a  wake,  was  one 
of  the  most  delicious  repasts  he  had  ever  tasted. 
Hunger,  fatigue,  and  destitution  brought  down 
his  spirit  and  calmed  his  anger.  Fain  would  he 
have  retraced  his  stejis,  could  he  have  done  so 
with  any  salvp  for  the  lingerings  of  his  pride.  In 
his  extremity  he  conveyed  to  his  brother  Henry 
information  of  his  distress,  and  of  the  rash  pro- 
ject on  which  he  had  set  out.  His  affectionate 
brother  hastened  to  his  relief  ;  furnished  him  with 
money  and  clothes  ;  soothed  his  feelings  with  gen- 
tle counsel  ;  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  col- 
lege, and  effected  an  indifferent  reconciliation  be- 
tween him  and  Wilder. 

After  this  irregular  sally  upon  life  he  remaineii 
nearly  two  years  longer  at  the  University,  giving 
proofs  ot  talent  in  occasional  translations  from  the 
cliissics,  tor  one  ot  which  he  received  a  premium, 
awarded  only  to  those  who  are  the  first  in  literary 
merit.  Still  he  never  made  much  figure  at  col- 
lege, his  natural  disinclmation  to  study  being  m- 
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creased by  the  harsh  treatment  he  continued  to 
experience  from  his  tutor. 

Among  the  anecdotes  told  of  him  while  at  col- 
lege is  one  indicative  of  that  prompt  but  thought- 
less and  often  whimsical  benevolence  which 
throughout  life  formed  one  of  the  most  eccentric 
yet  endearing  points  of  his  character.  He  was 
engaged  to  breakfast  one  day  with  a  college  inti- 
mate, but  failed  to  make  his  appearance.  His 
friend  repaired  to  his  room,  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  was  bidden  to  enter.  To  his  surprise,  he 
found  (joldsmith  in  his  bed,  immersed  to  his  chin 
in  feathers.  A  serio-comic  story  explained  the 
circumstance.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding 
evening's  stroll  he  had  met  with  a  woman  with 
five  children,  who  implored  his  charily.  Her 
husl)and  was  in  the  hospital  ;  she  was  just  from 
tlie  country,  a  stranger,  and  destitute,  without 
food  or  shelter  for  her  helnless  offspring.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  kind  heart  of  (loldsmith. 
He  was  almost  as  poor  as  herself,  it  is  true,  and 
had  no  money  in  his  pocket  ;  but  he  brought  her 
to  the  college  gate,  gave  her  the  blankets  from 
liis  bed  to  cover  her  little  brood,  and  part  of  his 
clothes  for  her  to  sell  and  purchase  food  ;  and, 
finding  himself  cold  during  the  night,  had  cut 
open  his  bed  and  buried  himself  among  the  feath- 
ers. 

At  length,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1749,  O.  S., 
lie  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  IJachelor  of 
Arts,  and  took  his  final  leave  of  the  University. 
He  was  freed  from  college  rule,  that  emancipa- 
tion so  ardently  coveted  liy  the  thoughtless  stu- 
dent, and  whicli  too  generally  launches  him  amid 
the  cares,  the  hartlships,  and  vicissitudes  of  lite. 
He  was  freed,  too,  from  the  brutal  tyranny  of 
Wilder.  It  his  kind  and  placable  nature  could 
retain  any  resentment  for  past  injuries,  it  might 
have  been  gratified  by  learning  sul)se(iuently  that 
the  passionate  career  of  Wilder  was  terminated  by 
a  violent  death  in  the  course  of  a  dissolute  brawl  ; 
tnit  Cioldsmith  took  no  delight  in  the  misfortunes 
even  of  his  enemies. 

He  now  returned  to  his  friends,  no  longer  the 
student  to  sport  away  the  ha|)])y  interval  of  vaca- 
tion, but  the  anxious  man,  who  is  henceforth  to 
shift  for  himself  and  make  his  way  through  the 
world.  In  fact,  he  had  no  legitimate  home  to 
return  to.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  paternal 
house  at  Lissoy,  in  which  (ioldsmith  haa  passed 
his  childhood,  had  been  taken  by  ,Mr.  Hodson, 
who  had  married  his  sister  Catherine.  His 
mother  had  removed  to  Ballymahon,  where  she 
occupied  a  small  house,  and  had  to  practise  the 
severest  frugality.  His  elder  brother  Henry  serv- 
ed the  curacy  and  taught  the  school  of  his  late 
father's  parish,  and  lived  in  narrow  circum- 
stances at  (loldsniith's  birthplace,  the  old  goblin- 
house  at  Pallas. 

None  of  his  relatives  were  in  circumstances  to 
aid  him  with  anything  more  than  a  temporary 
home,  and  the  aspect  of  every  one  seemed  some- 
what changed.  In  fact,  his  career  at  college  had 
disappointed  his  friends,  and  they  began  to  doubt 
his  being  the  great  genius  they  had  fancied  him. 
He  whimsically  alludes  to  this  circumstance  in 
that  piece  of  autobiography,  "  The  Man  in 
lilack,"  in  the  Citizen  of  the  VVorld. 

'■  The  first  opportunity  my  father  had  of  find- 
ing his  expectations  disappointed  was  in  the  mid- 
dling figure  I  made  at  the  University  ;  he  had 
flattered  himself  that  he  should  soon  see  me  rising 
into  the  foremost  rank  in  literary  reputation,  but 
was  mortified  to  find  me  utterly  unnoticed  and 
unknown.     His  disappointment  might  have  been 


partly '  ascribed  to  his  having  overrated  my  tal- 
ents, and  partly  to  my  dislike  of  mathematical 
reasonings  at  a  time  when  my  imagination  and 
memory,  yet  unsatisfied,  were  more  eager  alter 
new  objects  than  desirous  of  reasoning  upon  those 
1  knew.  This,  however,  did  not  please  my  tu- 
tors, who  observed,  indeed,  that  I  was  a  little 
dull,  but^at  the  same  time  allowed  that  I  seemed 
to  be  very  good-natured,  and  had  no  harm  in 
me."* 

The  only  one  of  his  relatives  who  did  not  ;ip- 
pear  to  lose  faith  in  him  was  his  uncle  Cont.irine. 
This  kind  and  considerate  man,  it  is  said,  saw  in 
him  a  warmth  of  heart  requiring  some  skill  to  di- 
rect, and  a  latent  genius  that  wanted  time  to  ma- 
ture, and  these  impressions  none  ot  his  subse- 
quent follies  and  irregularities  wholly  obliter- 
ated. His  purse  and  affection,  therefore,  as  well 
as  his  house,  were  now  open  to  him,  and  he  be- 
came his  chief  counsellor  and  director  after  his 
father's  death.  He  urged  him  to  prepare  for 
holy  orders,  and  others  of  his  relatives  concurred 
in  the  advice.  GoUlsmith  had  a  settled  repug- 
nance to  a  clerical  life.  This  has  been  ascribed 
iiy  some  to  conscientious  scruples,  not  consider- 
ing himself  ot  a  temper  and  frame  of  mind  for 
such  a  sacred  otTice  ;  others  attributed  it  to  his 
roving  propensities,  and  his  desire  to  visit  foreign 
countries  ;  he  himself  gives  a  whimsical  objec- 
tion in  his  biograjihy  of  the  ".Man  in  Hlack  "  : 
"  To  be  obligeil  to  wear  a  long  wig  when  I  liked 
a  short  one,  or  a  black  coat  when  I  generally 
dressed  in  brown,  I  thought  such  a  restraint  upon 
my  liberty  that  1  absolutely  rejected  the  propo- 
sal." 

In  effect,  however,  his  scruples  were  overruled, 
and  he  agreed  to  qualify  himself  lor  the  ofilice. 
He  was  now  only  twenty-one,  and  must  pass  two 
years  ol  probation.  They  were  two  years  of 
rather  loitering,  unsettled  life.  Sometimes  he 
was  at  Lissoy,  |)articipating  with  thoughtless  en- 
joyment in  the  rural  sports  and  occui)ations  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hodson  ;  sometimes  he  was 
with  his  brother  Henry,  at  the  old  goblin  man- 
sion at  Pallas,  assisting  him  occasionally  in  his 
school.  The  early  marriage  and  unambitious  re- 
tirement of  Henry,  though  so  subversive  of  the 
fond  plans  of  his  father,  had  proved  happy  in  their 
results.  He  was  already  surrounded  by  a  bloom- 
ing family  ;  he  was  contented  with  his  lot,  beloved 
by  his  parishioners,  and  lived  in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  all  the  amiable  virtues,  and  the  immediate 
enjoyment  of  their  reward.  Of  the  tender  affec- 
tion inspired  in  the  breast  of  Cioldsmith  by  the 
constant  kindness  of  this  excellent  brother,  and 
of  the  longing  recollection  with  which,  in  the 
lonely  wanderings  of  after  years,  he  looked  back 
upon  this  scene  of  dom.estic  felicity,  we  have  a 
touching  instance  in  the  well-known  opening  to 
his  poem  of  "  The  Traveller"  : 

"  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld  or  wandering  Po  ; 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee  ; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend. 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend  ; 
Bless'd  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire  ; 
Bless'd  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair, 
.\nd  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair  : 
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Blesa'd  be  those  feaitii  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 

Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 

Laugh  at  the  jeiitt  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 

Or  niKh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale  ; 

Ur  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 

And  learn  Ihe  luxury  uf  doing  good." 

During  this  loitering  life  (ioidsinith  pursued  no 
study,  but  mther  .imused  himself  with  miscella- 
neous reading  ;  such  as  biography,  travels,  poetry, 
novels,  plays — everything,  in  short,  that  atlminis- 
tered  to  the  imagination.  Sometimes  he  strolled 
along  the  banks  ol  the  river  Inny,  where,  in  alter 
years,  when  he  had  become  famous,  his  favorite 
seats  and  haunts  used  to  be  pointed  out.  Often 
he  joined  in  the  rustic  sports  of  the  villagers,  and 
became  aflroit  at  throwing  the  sledge,  a  favorite 
feat  of  activity  and  strength  in  Ireland.  Recol- 
lections of  these  "  healthful  sports"  we  find  in  his 
"  Deserted  Village"  : 

"  How  often  have  I  bicss'd  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  vill.-ige  train,  from  labor  free. 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree  : 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground, 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. " 

A  boon  companion  in  all  his  rural  amusements 
was  his  cousin  and  college  crony,  Robert  Hryan- 
ton,  with  whom  he  sojourned  occasionally  at 
Dallymulvcy  House  in  the  neighborhood.  They 
use(l  to  make  excursions  about  the  country  on 
foQt,  sometimes  fishing,  sometimes  hunting  otter 
in  the  Inny.  They  got  up  a  country  club  at  the 
little  inn  of  IJaliymahon,of  which  Coldsmith  soon 
became  the  oracle  and  prime  wit,  astonishing  his 
unlettered  associates  by  his  learning,  and  being 
considered  capital  at  a  song  and  a  story.  P'rom 
the  rustic  conviviality  of  the  inn  at  Hallymahon, 
and  the  company  which  used  to  assemble  there, 
it  is  surmised  that  he  took  some  hints  in  after  lite 
for  his  picturing  of  Tony  Lumpkin  and  his  asso- 
ciates ;  "  Dick  Muggins,  the  excisem.in  ;  Jack 
Slang,  the  horse  doctor  ;  little  Aminidab,  that 
grinds  the  music-box,  and  Tom  Twist  that  spins 
the  pewter  platter."  Nay,  it  is  thought  that 
Tony's  drinking  song  at  the  "  Three  Jolly  Pig- 
eons" was  but  a  revival  of  one  of  the  convivial 
catches  at  Ballymahon  : 

"  Then  come  put  the  jorum  about. 
And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever, 
Our  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  stout. 

Here's  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  for  ever. 
Let  some  cry  of  woodcock  or  hare. 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons, 
But  of  all  the  gay  birds  in  the  air. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 
Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  accomplishments  and 
this  rural  popularity,  his  friends  negan  to  shake 
their  heads  and  shrug  their  shoulders  when  they 
spoke  of  him  ;  and  his  brother  Henry  noted  vvitli 
anything  but  satisfaction  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
club  at  Ballymahon.  He  emerged,  however,  un- 
scathed from  this  dangerous  ordeal,  more  for- 
tunate in  this  respect  than  his  comrade  Bryanton  ; 
but  lie  retained  throughout  life  a  fondness  tor 
clubs  ;  often,  too,  in  the  course  of  his  checkered 
career,  he  looked  back  to  this  period  of  rural 
sports  and  careless  enjoyments  as  one  of  the  few 
sunny  spots  of  his  cloudy  life  ;  and  though  he  ul- 
timately rose  to  associate  with  birds  of  a  finer 
feather,  his  heart  would  still  yearn  in  secret  after 
the  "  Three  Jolly  Pigeons." 


CHAPTER  III. 

C.OLDSMITH  RF.JF.CTEn  nV  THE  BISHOP— SECONll 
SALLY  TO  SEE  THE  WOKLU— TAKES  PASSA(;K 
KOK  AMERICA— SHIP  SAILS  WITHOUT  HIM— 
RETURN  ON  KIUULE-HACK  —  A  HOSPITAULt: 
FRIEND— THE  COUNSELLOR. 

The  time  was  now  arrived  for  Cioldsmiih  to 
apply  for  orders,  and  he  presented  himself  accord- 
ingly before  the  Bishop  ol  Klfin  lor  ordination. 
We  h.ive  stated  his  great  objection  to  clerical  life, 
the  obligation  to  wear  a  bl.ick  co.tt  ;  and,  whim- 
sical as  it  may  appear,  dress  seems  in  fact  to 
have  formed  an  obstacle  to  his  entrance  into  tlit; 
church.  He  had  ever  a  passion  lor  clothing  his 
sturdy  but  awkward  little  person  in  gay  colors  ; 
and  on  this  solemn  occasion,  when  it  was  to  be 
supposed  his  j^arb  would  be  of  suitable  gravity,  he 
appcaretl  luminously  arrayed  in  scarlet  oreeches  I 
He  was  rejected  by  the  bishop  ;  some  say  tor 
want  of  sufficient  studious  preparation  ;  his  ram- 
bles and  frolics  with  Bob  Bryanton,  and  his  revels 
with  the  club  at  Ballymahon,  having  been  much 
in  the  way  of  his  theological  studies  ;  others  at- 
tribute his  rejection  to  reports  of  his  college  irr«'g- 
ularities,  which  the  bishop  had  received  from  his 
old  tyrant  Wilder  ;  but  those  who  look  into  the 
matter  with  more  knowing  eyes  pronounce  the 
scarlet  breeches  to  have  been  the  fund.imeniai 
objection.  "  My  friends,"  says  (ioldsmith,  speak- 
ing through  his  humorous  representative,  the 
"  Man  in  Black" — "  my  friends  were  now  per- 
fectly satisfied  I  was  undone  ;  and  yet  they  thoight 
it  a  pity  for  one  that  hati  not  the  least  harm  in 
him,  anil  was  so  very  good-natured."  His  uncle 
Contarine.  however,  still  remainetl  unwavering 
in  his  kindness,  though  much  less  sanguine  in  his 
expectations.  He  now  looked  round  lor  a  hum- 
bler sphere  of  action,  and  through  his  influence 
and  exertions  Oliver  was  received  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  Mr.  Klinn,  a  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  situation  was  apparently  respecta- 
ble ;  he  had  his  seat  at  the  table,  and  joined  the 
family  in  their  domestic  recreations  and  their 
evening  game  at  cards.  There  was  a  servility, 
however,  in  his  position,  which  was  not  to  his 
ta.ste  ;  nor  did  his  deference  for  the  family  in- 
crease upon  familiar  intercourse.  He  charge<l  a 
member  of  it  with  unfair  play  at  cards.  A  vio- 
lent altercation  ensued,  which  ended  in  his  throw- 
ing up  his  situation  as  tutor.  On  being  paid  off 
he  found  himself  in  possession  of  an  unheani  of 
amount  of  money.  His  wandering  propensity 
and  his  desire  to  see  the  world  were  instantly  in 
the  ascendency.  Without  communicating  his 
plans  or  intentions  to  his  friends,  he  procure<l  a 
good  horse,  and  with  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket 
made  his  second  sally  forth  into  the  world. 

The  worthy  niece  and  housekeeper  of  the  hero 
of  La  Mancha  could  not  have  been  more  surprised 
and  dismayed  at  one  of  the  Don's  clandestine  ex- 
peditions, than  were  the  mother  and  friends  of 
Cioldsmith  when  they  heard  of  his  mysterious  de 
parture.  Weeks  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  seen 
or  heard  of  him.  It  was  feared  that  he  had  lett 
the  country  on  one  of  his  wandering  freaks,  and 
his  poor  mother  was  reduced  almost  to  despair, 
when  one  d.iy  he  arrived  at  her  door  almost  as  for- 
lorn in  plight  as  the  prodigal  son.  Of  his  thirty 
pounds  not  a  shilling  was  left  ;  and  instead  ol  the 
goodly  steed  on  which  he  had  issued  forth  on  his 
errantry,  he  was  mounted  on  a  sorry  little  pony, 
which  he  had  nicknamed  Fiddle-back.  As  soon 
as  his  mother  was  well  assured  of  his  safety,  she 
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rated  him  soundly  (or  his  inconsiderate  conduct. 
His  l>rolhers  and  sisters,  who  were  tenderly  at- 
tached to  him,  intcrtered.  and  succeeded  in  mol- 
lifying her  ire  ;  and  whatever  lurking  anger  the 
good  dame  might  have,  was  no  duuht  effectually 
vanquished  l)y  the  following  whimsical  narrative 
which  he  drew  up  ut  his  brother's  house  and  dis- 
patched to  her  : 

"  My  dear  mother,  if  you  will  sit  down  and 
calmly  listen  to  what  1  say,  you  shall  be  fully  re- 
solved in  every  one  of  those  many  questions  you 
have  asked  me.  I  went  to  Cork  and  converteil 
my  horse,  which  you  prize  so  much  higher  than 
Fiddle-back,  into  cash,  took  my  passage  in  a  ship 
bound  for  America,  and,  at  the  same  time,  paid 
the  captain  for  my  freight  and  all  the  other  ex- 
penses of  my  voyage.  Hut  it  so  happened  that  the 
wind  did  not  answer  for  three  weeks  ;  and  you 
know,  mother,  that  (  could  nut  commai\d  the  ele- 
ments. My  misfortune  was,  that,  when  the  wind 
served,  I  happened  to  be  with  a  parly  in  the 
couniry,  and  my  friend  the  captain  never  incpiired 
after  me,  but  set  sail  with  as  much  indifference 
as  if  I  had  been  on  board.  The  remainder  of  my 
timet  employed  in  the  city  and  its  environs,  view- 
ing everything  curious,  and  you  know  no  one  can 
starve  while  he  has  money  in  his  pocket. 

"  Keduced,  however,  la  my  last  two  guineas,  I 
began  to  think  of  my  dear  mother  and  friends 
whom  I  had  left  behinil  me,  and  so  bought  that 
generous  beast  Kiddie-back,  and  bade  adieu  to 
Cork  with  only  five  shillings  in  my  pocket.  This, 
to  be  sure,  was  but  a  scanty  allowance  for  man 
and  horse  toward  a  journey  of  above  a  hundred 
miles  ;  but  (  did  not  despair,  for  1  knew  I  must 
find  friends  on  the  road. 

"1  recollected  particularly  an  old  and  faithful 
ac(iuaintance  I  made  at  college,  who  had  often 
ana  earnestly  pressed  me  to  spend  a  summer  with 
him,  and  he  live;l  but  eight  miles  from  Cork. 
This  circumstance  of  vicinity  he  would  expatiate 
on  to  me  with  peculiar  emphasis.  '  We  shall," 
says  he, '  enjoy  the  delights  of  both  city  and  coun- 
try and  you  shall  command  my  stable  and  my 
purse." 

"  However,  upon  the  way  I  met  a  poor  woman 
all  in  tears,  who  told  me  her  husband  had  been 
arrested  for  a  debt  he  was  not  able  to  pay,  and 
that  his  eight  children  must  now  starve,  bereaved 
as  they  were  of  his  industry,  which  had  been  their 
only  supi)ort.  I  thought  myself  at  home,  being 
not  far  from  my  good  friend's  house,  and  there- 
fore parted  with  a  moiety  of  all  my  store  ;  and 
pray,  mother,  ought  I  not  to  have  given  her  the 
other  half  crown,  for  what  she  got  would  be  of 
little  use  to  her  ?  However,  1  soon  arriveil  at  the 
mansion  of  my  affectionate  friend,  guarded  by  the 
vigilance  of  a  huge  mastiff,  who  llew  at  me  and 
would  have  torn  me  to  i)ieces  but  lor  the  assist- 
ance of  a  woman,  whose  countenance  was  not 
less  grim  than  that  of  the  dog  ;  yet  she  with  great 
humanity  relieved  me  from  the  jaws  of  this  Cer- 
berus, and  was  prevailed  on  to  carry  up  my  name 
to  her  master. 

"  Without  suffering  me  to  wait  long,  my  old 
friend,  who  was  then  recovering  Irom  a  severe 
tit  of  sickness,  came  down  in  his  nightcap,  night- 
gown, and  slippers,  and  embraced  me  with  the 
most  cordial  welcome,  showed  me  in,  and,  after 
giving  me  a  history  of  his  indisposition,  assured 
me  that  he  considered  himself  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  having  under  his  roof  the  man  he  most  loved 
on  earth,  and  whose  stay  with  him  must,  above 
all  things,  contribute  to  perfect  his  recovery.  I 
now  repented  sorely  I  had   not  given  the  poor 


woman  the  other  half  crown,  as  I  thought  all  my 
bills  of  humanity  would  be  punctually  ,inswer«d 
by  this  worthy  man.  1  revealed  to  him  my  whole 
soul  ;  1  opened  to  him  all  my  distresses  ;  and 
freely  owned  that  I  had  but  one  half  crown  in  my 
pocket  ;  but  that  now,  like  a  ship  after  wcathtr- 
ing  out  the  storm,  1  considered  myself  secure?  in  a 
sale  and  hospitable  harbor.  He  made  no  answer, 
but  walked  about  the  room,  rubbing  his  hands  as 
one  in  deep  study.  This  1  imputed  to  the  sympa- 
thetic feelings  of  a  tender  heart,  which  increased 
my  esteem  for  him,  and,  as  that  incn-ased,  I  gave 
the  most  favorable  interpretation  to  his  silence,  f 
construed  it  into  delicacy  of  sentiment,  as  it  he 
dreaded  to  wound  my  i)ride  by  expressing  his 
commiseration  in  words,  leaving  his  generous  con- 
duct to  speak  for  itself. 

"  It  now  approached  six  o"clock  in  the  evening  ; 
and  as  1  had  eaten  no  breakfast,  and  as  my  spirits 
were  raised,  my  ap|)etite  for  dinr\er  grew  uncom- 
monly keen.  At  length  the  old  woman  came  into 
the  room  with  two  plates,  one  spoon,  and  a  dirty 
cloth,  which  she  laid  U|)on  the  table.  This  ap- 
pearance, without  increasing  my  sjiirits,  did  not 
diminish  my  appetite.  My  protectress  soon  re- 
turned with  a  small  bowl  of  sago,  a  small  porrin- 
ger ol  sour  milk,  a  loaf  of  stale  brown  bread,  and 
the  heel  of  an  old  cheese  all  over  crawling  with 
miles.  My  frientl  apologized  that  his  illness 
obliged  him  to  live  on  slops,  and  that  better  fare 
was  not  in  the  house  ;  observing,  at  the  s;-.me 
time,  that  a  milk  diet  was  certainly  the  most 
healthful  ;  and  at  eight  o"clock  he  again  recom- 
mended a  regular  lile,  declaring  that  for  his  part 
he  would  lie  don>n  with  the  iamb  uiiii  rise  with 
the  lark.  My  hunger  was  at  this,time  so  exceed- 
ingly sharp  that  I  wished  for  another  slice  of  the 
loaf,  f)ut  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  without  even 
that  refreshment. 

"  This  lenten  entertainment  I  had  received  made 
me  resolve  to  depart  as  soon  as  possible  ;  accord- 
ingly, next  morning,  when  I  spoke  of  going,  he 
did  not  oppose  my  resolution  ;  he  rather  com- 
mended my  design,  adding  some  very  sage  coun- 
sel upon  the  occasion.  '  To  be  sure,"  said  he, 
'  the  longer  you  stay  away  from  your  mother,  the 
more  you  will  grie\e  her  and  your  other  friends  ; 
and  possibly  they  are  already  afflicted  at  hearing 
of  this  foolish  expedition  you  have  made."  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  anil  without  any  hope  of 
softening  such  a  sordid  heart,  I  again  renewed 
the  tale  of  my  distress,  and  asking  '  how  he 
thought  I  couUl  travel  above  a  hundred  miles 
upon  one  half  crown  ? "  I  begged  to  borrow  a  sin- 
gle guinea,  which  I  assured  him  should  be  repaid 
with  thanks.  '  And  yon  know,  sir,'  said  I,  'it  is 
no  more  than  I  have  done  for  you.  To  which  he 
firmly  answered,  '  Why,  look  you,  Mr.  (Goldsmith, 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  have  paid  you 
all  you  ever  lent  me,  and  this  sickness  of  mine 
has  left  me  bare  of  cash.  But  1  have  bethought 
myself  of  a  conveyance  tor  you  ;  sell  your  horse, 
anil  f  will  furnish  you  a  much  better  one  to  ride 
on.'  I  readily  grasped  at  his  proposal,  and 
begged  to  see  the  nag  ;  on  which  he  led  me  to  his 
bedchamber,  and  from  under  the  bed  he  pulled 
out  a  stout  oak  stick.  'Here  he  is,' said  he; 
'  take  this  in  your  hand,  and  it  will  carry  you  to 
your  mother's  with  more  safety  than  such  a  horse 
as  you  ride."  I  was  in  doubt,  when  I  got  it  into 
my  hand,  whether  I  should  not,  in  the  hrst  place, 
apply  it  to  his  pate  ;  but  a  rap  at  the  street  door 
made  the  wretch  fly  to  it,  and  when  I  returned  to 
the  parlor,  he  introduced  me,  as  if  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  happened,  to  the  gentleman  who  ea« 
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tcrcd,  AS  Mr.  Goldsmith,  his  most  inifcnious  and 
worthy  tricnd,  of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard  him 
«peak  with  rapture.  I  could  scarcely  compose 
myself,  and  must  h:  \e  hetrayed  indignation  in 
my  mien  to  the  stranjjer,  who  was  a  counsellor-at- 
law  in  the  neighhorhood,  a  man  of  en({agin({  as- 
|)ei't  .ind  polite  .iddresH. 

"  After  s|)enilint{  an  hour,  he  asked  my  friend  and 
me  to  dine  with  hini  at  his  house.  Tliis  I^declined  at 
I'lna,  as  I  wished  to  h.ive  no  farther  communica- 
tion with  my  hospitable  friend  ;  hut  at  the  solici- 
tation of  l)oth  I  at  last  consented,  iletermined  as  I 
was  l)y  two  motives  :  one,  that  I  was  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  looks  and  manner  of  the  counsellor  ; 
and  the  other,  that  1  stood  in  neuilof  a  comfortable 
dinner.  And  there,  indeed,  I  found  everything 
that  I  could  wish,  abundance  without  profusion, 
and  elegance  without  affectation.  In  the  evening, 
when  my  old  friend,  who  had  eaten  very  plenti- 
fully at  his  neighbor's  table,  but  talked  again  of 
lying  ilown  with  the  lamb,  m.icle  ii  motion  to  me 
for  retiring,  our  generous  host  requested  I  should 
take  a  bed  with  him,  upon  which  I  jilainly  told 
my  old  friend  that  he  might  go  home  and  take 
care  of  the  horse  he  had  given  me,  but  that  I 
should  never  re-enter  his  doors,  lie  went  away 
with  a  laugh,  le;iving  me  to  add  this  to  the  other 
little  things  the  counsellor  already  knew  of  his 
plausible  neighbor. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I  found  sufficient 
to  reconcile  me  to  all  my  follies  ;  for  here  I 
spent  three  whole  days.  The  counsellor  had 
two  sweet  girls  to  his  daughters,  who  played 
enchantingly  on  the  harpsichord  ;  and  yet  it 
was  but  a  melancholy  jileasure  I  felt  the  first 
time  I  heard  them  ;  lor  that  being  the  first 
time  also  that  either  of  them  had  touched  the 
instrument  since  their  mother's  death,  1  saw  the 
tears  in  silence  trickle  down  their  father's  cheeks. 
I  every  day  ende.ivored  to  go  away,  but  every  day 
was  pressed  and  obliged  to  stay.  On  my  going, 
the  counsellor  offeree!  me  his  piirse,  with  a  horse 
and  servant  to  convey  me  home  ;  but  the  latter  I 
declined,  anti  only  took  a  guinea  to  bear  my 
necessary  expenses  on  the  road. 

"  Oi.iVKR  Goldsmith. 

"  To  Mrs.  Anne  Goldsmith.  Ballymahon." 

Such  is  the  story  given  by  the  poet-errant  of 
this  his  second  sally  in  quest  of  adventures.  We 
cannot  but  think  it  was  here  and  there  touched 
up  a  little  with  the  fanciful  pen  of  the  future  es- 
sayist, with  a  view  to  amuse  his  mother  and  solten 
her  vexation  ;  but  even  in  these  respects  it  is 
valuable  as  showing  the  early  play  of  his  humor, 
and  his  happy  knack  of  extracting  sweets  from 
that  worldly  experience  which  to  others  yields 
nothing  but  bitterness. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

SALLIES  FORTH  AS  A  LAW  STUDENT— STUMBLES 
AT  THE  OUTSET— COUSIN  JANE  AND  THE 
VALENTINE  —  A  FAMILY  ORACLE  —  SALLIES 
FORTH  AS  A  STUDENT  OF  MEDICINE- HOCUS- 
POCUS  OF  A  BOARDING-HOUSE — TRANSFORMA- 
TIONS OF  A  LEG  OF  MUTTON— THE  MOCK 
GHOST— SKETCHES  OF  SCOTI  ^  \D — TRIALS  OF 
TOADYISM— A  POET'S  PURSK  FOR  A  CONTI- 
NENTAL  TOUR. 

A  NEW  consultation  was  held  among  Gold- 
smith's friends  as  to  his  future  course,  and  it  was 
determined  he  should  try  the  law.      His  uncle 


Contnrine  agreed  to  advance  the  necessary  funds, 
and  actually  furnished  him  with  fifty  pounds,  with 
which  he  set  off  for  London,  to  enter  on  his  stud. 
ics  at  the  Temple.  Unfortunately,  he  fell  in  com. 
pany  at  Dublin  with  a  Koscommon  acquaintanci-, 
one  whose  wits  had  been  sharpened  about  town 
who  beguiled  him  into  a  gambling-house,  and 
soon  lelt  him  as  penniless  as  when  he  bestrode  the 
redoubtable  Fiddle-back. 

He  was  so  ashamed  of  this  fresh  instance  ot 
gross  heedlessness  and  imprudence  that  he  le 
mained  some  time  in  Dublin  without  romnuii.i. 
eating  to  his  friends  his  destitute  condition,  Thiy 
heard  of  it,  however,  and  he  was  invited  back  tl: 
the  country,  and  indulgently  forgiven  by  his  gen. 
erous  uncle,  but  less  readily  bv  his  mother,  whc 
was  mortified  and  disheartenetf  at  seeing  all  hei 
early  hones  of  him  so  repeatedly  blighted.  Hii 
brother  llenry,  too,  l)egan  to  lose  patience  ai 
these  successive  failures,  resulting  from  thought 
less  indiscretion  ;  and  anuarrel  took  place,  which 
for  some  time  interrupted  their  usually  affection 
ate  intercourse. 

The  only  home  where  poor  erring  Goldsmith 
still  received  a  welcome  was  the  parsonage  of  his 
affectionate,  forgiving  uncle,  Here  he  used  Ic 
talk  of  literature  with  the  good,  simple-hearted 
man,  and  delight  him  and  his  ilaughtcr  with  his 
verses.  Jane,  his  early  playmate,  was  now  the 
woman  grown  ;  their  intercourse  was  of  a  more 
intellectual  kind  than  formerly  ;  they  discoursed 
of  poetry  and  music  ;  she  nlayed  on  the  harpsi. 
chord,  and  he  .accompanied  her  with  his  flute 
The  music  may  not  have  been  very  artistic,  as  he 
never  |)erformed  but  by  ear  ;  it  had  probably  a« 
much  merit  as  the  poetry,  which,  if  we  mr.yju.lgti 
by  the  following  specimen,  was  as  yet  but  ji' .  enile 

TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  ON  VALENT/NE'.:*  J.-»Y 

WITH   THE   DRAWISr,  OF  A   HUART. 

With  submission  at  your  shrine, 
Comes  a  heart  your  Valentine  ; 
From  the  side  wfjere  once  it  grew, 
See  it  panting  flies  to  you. 
Take  it.  fair  one,  to  your  breast. 
Soothe  the  fluttering  thing  to  rest ; 
Let  the  gentle,  spotless  toy, 
Be  your  sweetest,  greatest  joy  ; 
Every  night  when  wrapp'd  in  sleef. 
Next  your  heart  the  conquest  keep 
Or  if  dreams  your  fancy  move, 
Hear  it  whisper  me  and  love  ; 
Then  In  pity  to  the  swain. 
Who  must  heartless  else  remain. 
Soft  as  gentle  dewy  show'rs, 
Slow  descend  on  April  flow'rs  ; 
Soft  as  gentle  riv'Icts  glide, 
Steal  unnoticed  to  my  side  ; 
If  the  gem  you  have  to  spare, 
Take  your  own  and  place  it  ther«. 

If  this  valentine  was  intended  for  the  fair  Jane, 
and  expressive  of  a  tender  sentiment  indulged  by 
the  stripling  poet,  it  was  unavailing,  as  not  long 
afterward  she  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Lawder. 
We  trust,  however,  it  was  but  a  poetical  passion 
of  that  transient  kind  which  grows  up  in  idleness 
and  exhales  itself  in  rhyme.  While  Oliver  was 
thus  piping  and  poetizing  at  the  parsonage,  his 
uncle  Contarine  received  a  visit  from  Dean  Gold- 
smith of  Cloyne  ;  a  kind  of  magnate  in  the  wide 
but  improvident  family  connection,  throughout 
which  his  word  was  law  and  almost  gospel.  This 
august  dignitary  was  pleased  to  discover  signs  of 
talent  in  Oliver,  and  suggested  that  as  he  had  at- 
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tempted divinity  and  law  without  success,  he 
should  now  try  physic.  The  advice  came  from 
too  important  u  source  to  be  disregarded,  and  it 
was  determinecl  to  send  him  to  Kdinburgh  to  com- 
mence his  studies.  The  Dean  having  given  the 
advice,  added  to  it,  we  trust,  his  blessing,  but  no 
money  ;    that    was   furnished    from    the    scantier 

furses   of  (ioldsmith's    brother,    his  sister  (Mrs. 
lodson)  an<l  his  ever-ready  uncle,  Contarine. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1753  that  («f>)ilsmith  ar- 
rived in  Kdinburgh.  His  outset  in  that  1  Hy  came 
near  adding  to  tne  list  of  his  indiscretiotis  ind 
disasters,  Having  taken  lodgings  at  hapha/ard, 
he  left  his  trunk  there,  containing  all  hlit  worldly 
effects,  ai\(l  sallied  forth  to  see  the  town,  Aker 
sauiUerIng  about  the  streets  untd  .1  late  hour.  In 
thought  ot  returning  home,  when,  u.  ns  conlu 
sion,  he  found  he  had  not  ac(|uainteil  hm  .1  If  with 
the  name  either  of  his  landlady  or  of  the  >ii'  '  t  in 
which  she  lived.  Fortunately,  in  the  height  ot  h 
whimsical  perplexity,  he  met  the  cawdy  or  porter 
who  h.til  carried  his  trunk,  and  who  now  served 
him  as  a  guide. 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  lodgings  in  whicli 
he  had  put  up.  The  hostess  was  too  adroit  at 
that  hocus-pocus  of  the  table  which  often  Is  prac- 
tised in  cheap  boarding-houses.  No  one  could 
conjure  a  sin^;le  joint  through  a  greater  variety  of 
forms.  A  loin  of  mutton,  according  to  Ciold- 
snilth's  account,  woulil  serve  him  and  two  fellow- 
students  a  whole  week.  "  A  branilered  chop  was 
served  up  one  day,  a  fried  steak  another,  collops 
with  onion  sauce  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the 
tieshy  parts  were  quite  consumed,  when  tinally  a 
dish  of  broth  was  manufactured  from  the  bones 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  the  landlady  rested  from 
her  labors."  (ioldsmith  had  a  good-humored 
mode  ol  taking  things,  and  for  a  short  time 
amused  himself  with  iTie  shifts  and  expedients  of 
his  landl.idy,  which  struck  him  in  a  ludicrous  man- 
ner ;  he  soon,  however,  tell  in  with  fellow-stuilents 
iron)  his  own  country,  whom  he  joined  at  more 
eligible  quarters. 

Fie  now  attended  medical  lectures,  and  attached 
himself  to  an  association  ot  students  called  the 
Medical  Society.  He  set  out,  as  usual,  with  the 
best  intentions,  but,  as  usual,  soon  fell  into  idle, 
convivial,  thoughtless  habits.  Edinburgh  was  in- 
deed a  place  ot  sore  trial  for  one  of  his  tempera- 
ment. Convivial  meetings  were  all  the  vogue,  and 
the  tavern  was  the  universal  rallying-place  ot 
good-fellowship.  And  then  Goldsmith's  intima- 
cies lay  chiefly  among  the  Irish  students,  who 
were  always  ready  tor  a  wild  freak  and  frolic. 
Among  them  he  was  a  prime  favorite  and  some- 
what of  a  leader,  from  his  exuberance  of  spirits, 
his  vein  of  humor,  and  his  talent  at  singing  an 
Irish  song  and  telling  an  Irish  story. 

His  usual  carelessness  in  money  matters  attend- 
ed him.  Though  his  supplies  from  home  were 
scanty  and  irregular,  he  never  could  bring  him- 
self into  habits  of  prudence  and  economy  ;  often 
he  was  stripped  of  all  his  present  finances  at  play  ; 
often  he  lavished  them  away  in  fits  ot  unguarded 
charity  or  generosity.  Sometimes  among  his 
boon  companions  he  assumed  a  ludicrous  swag- 
ger  in  money  matters,  which  no  one  afterward 
WU.S  more  ready  tluia  himself  to  laugh  at.  At  a 
convivial  meeting  with  11  number  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents, he  HMiUlenly  proposed  to  draw  lots  with  any 
one  present  wliieh  of  the  two  should  tr«'at  the 
wliole  party  to  the  play.  Tlie  moment  the  propo- 
sition hud  bolted  from  bi.s  lips,  his  heart  wius  in  his 
throat.  "  To  my  great  though  secret  joy,"  said 
he,  "  tliey  ull  declined  the  cliulleuge.    Hud  it  been 


accented,  and  h.id  I  proved  the  loser,  a  part  of  my 
wardrobe  must  have  been  pleilged  in  order  to 
raise  the  money." 

At  another  ot  these  meetings  there  was  an  ear. 
nest  disjiute  on  the  question  ol  ghosts,  some  being 
firm  believers  in  the  possil)ility  ot  di  p.irted  spirits 
returning'  to  visit  tlieir  friends  and  tainili.ir  h.iunts. 
One  ol  the  disiiulants  set  s.iil  the  next  day  lor 
London,  but  the  vessel  put  back  through  (he 
stress  ol  weather.  His  return  was  unknown  ex- 
cept to  one  ot  the  believers  in  ghosts,  s\  ho  con- 
certed with  him  a  trick  to  be  played  olf  on  the  op- 
posite party.  In  the  evening,  at  a  meeting  ol  the 
siudcir.s,  the  discussion  was  renewed  ;  and  one 
ol  lid  most  strenuous  opposers  ot  ghosts  was 
asked  whether  he  considered  himself  pro(d  against 
o(  glar  demonstration.'  He  persisted  in  his 
scoffing,  Some  solemn  protx-ss  of  conjuratiois 
was  per(ofir)pd,  and  the  comrade  supposed  to  be 
on  his  way  to  London  made  his  appearance.  The 
effect  w.as  fit.al.  Tin  unbeliever  tainted  at  the 
sight,  and  ultimately  went  mad,  We  have  no  ac- 
count of  what  share  (ioldsmith  took  in  this  trans- 
action, at  which  lie  was  ])resent. 

The  following  letter  to  his  Iriend  Ilryanton  con- 
tains some  ot  (iolilsmlth's  impressions  concerning 
.Scotland  and  its  inhabitants,  .and  gives  indications 
ot  that  humor  which  charactcriiieil  some  ot  his 
later  writings. 

"  Robert  Dryanlon,  at  Pallyiiiahon,  Ireland. 
"  EoiNUiRiiii.  September  26,  1753. 

"  Mv  DKAR  Hon  :  How  many  good  excuses  (and 
you  know  I  was  ever  good  al  ;in  excuse)  might  I 
call  up  to  vindicate  my  past  shameful  silence.  I 
might  tell  how  I  wrote  a  long  letter  on  my  first 
coming  hither,  and  seem  vastly  angry  at  my  not 
receiving  an  answer  ;  I  might  allege  that  liusiness 
(with  business  you  know  1  was  always  jjcstcred) 
had  never  given  me  time  to  finger  a  pen.  But  I 
suppress  those  and  twenty  more  as  jilausihle,  and 
as  easily  invented,  since  they  might  be  attended 
with  a  slight  inconvenience  ot  being  known  to  be 
lies.  Let  me  then  speak  truth.  An  hereditary 
indolence  (I  have  it  from  the  mother's  side)  has 
hitherto  prevented  my  writing  to  you,  and  still  pre- 
vents my  writing  at  least  twenty-five  letters  more, 
due  to  my  friends  in  Ireland.     No  turn-spit-dog 

fets  up  into  his  wheel  with  more  reluctance  than 
sit  down  to  write  ;  yet  no  dog  ever  loved  the 
roast  meat  he  turns  better  than  1  do  him  I  now 
address. 

"  Yet  what  shall  I  say  now  I  am  entered  ?  Shall 
I  tire  you  with  a  description  ot  this  unfruitful 
country  ;  where  I  must  lead  you  over  their  hills 
all  brown  with  heath,  or  their  valleys  scarcely 
able  to  feed  a  rabbit  ?  Man  alone  seems  to  be 
the  only  creature  who  has  arrived  to  the  natural 
size  in  this  poor  soil.  l-A-ery  part  ot  the  country 
presents  the  same  dismal  landscape.  No  grove, 
nor  brook,  lend  their  music  to  cheer  the  stranger, 
or  make  the  inhabitants  forget  their  poverty.  Yet 
with  all  these  disadvantages  to  call  him  down  to 
humility,  a  Scotchman  is  one  of  tiie  proudest 
things  alive.  The  poor  have  pride  ever  ready  to 
relieve  them.  If  mankind  should  ha))pcn  to  de- 
spise them,  they  are  musters  of  their  own  admira- 
tion, and  that  they  can  plentifully  bestow  upon 
themselves. 

••For  tlieir  pride  und  poverty,  as  I  take  it,  re- 
sults one  advaiitaii'e  this  country  enjoys — namely, 
the  gentlemen  here  are  i'lucb  better  bred  than 
among  us.  No  such  character  here  as  our  fox 
hunters  ;  and  they  have  expressed  great  surprise 
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when  I  infurmed  them  that  some  men  in  Ireland 
of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  spend  their  whole 
lives  in  running  after  a  hare,  and  drinking  to  be 
drunk.  Truly  if  such  a  being,  equipped  in  his 
hunting  dress,  came  among  a  circle  of  Scotch 
gciury,  they  would  behold  him  with  the  same  as- 
tonishment that  a  countryman  does  King  George 
on  horseback. 

"  The  men  here  have  generally  high  cheek 
bones,  and  are  lean  and  swarthy,  fond  of  action, 
dancing  in  particular.  Now  that  I  have  men- 
tioned dancing,  let  me  say  something  of  their 
balls,  which  are  very  frequent  here.  When  a 
stranger  enters  the  dancing-hall,  he  sees  one  end 
of  tlie  room  taken  up  by  the  ladies,  who  sit  dis- 
mally in  a  group  by  themselves  ;  in  the  other  end 
stant'i  their  pensive  partners  that  are  to  be  ;  but 
no  more  intercourse  between  the  sexes  than  there 
is  between  two  countries  at  war.  The  ladies  in- 
deed may  ogle,  and  the  gentlemen  sigh  ;  but  an 
embargo  is  laiil  on  any  closer  commerce.  At 
length,  to  interrupt,hostilities,  the  lady  directress, 
or  inteiulant,  or  what  you  will,  pitches  upon  a  lady 
and  gentleman  to  walk  a  minuet  ;  which  they  per- 
form with  a  formality  that  approaches  to  desi)ond- 
eace.  After  five  or  six  couple  have  thus  walked 
the  gauntlet,  all  stand  up  to  country  dances  ;  each 
gentleman  furnished  with  a  partner  from  the 
aforesaid  lady  directress  ;  so  they  dance  much, 
say  nothing,  and  thus  concludes  our  assembly.  I 
told  a  Scotch  gentleman  that  such  profound  si- 
lence resembled  the  ancient  jjrocession  of  the 
Roman  matrons  in  honor  of  Ceres  ;  and  the  Scotch 
gentleman  told  me  (and,  faith,  I  believe  he  was 
right)  that  I  was  a  very  great  pedant  for  my 
pains. 

"  Now  I  am  come  to  the  ladies  ;  and  to  show 
that  1  love  Scotland,  and  everything  that  belongs 
to  so  charmmg  a  country,  I  insist  on  it,  and  will 
give  him  leave  to  break  my  head  that  denies  it — 
that  the  Scotch  ladies  are  ten  thousand  times  finer 
and  handsomer  than  the  trish.  To  be  sure,  now, 
I  see  your  sisters  IJetty  and  Fegijy  vastly  surprised 
at  my  partiality — but  tell  them  natly,  I  don't  value 
them — or  their  fine  skins,  or  eyes,  or  good  sense, 

or ,  a  potato  ; — for  I  say,  and  will  maintain  it  ; 

and  as  acor.vincing  proof  (I  am  in  a  great  passion) 
of  what  I  assert,  the  Scotch  ladies  say  it  them- 
selves. I5ut  to  be  less  serious  ;  where  will  you 
find  a  l.inguage  so  prettily  become  a  pretty  mouth 
as  the  broad  Scotch  ?  And  the  women  here 
speak  it  in  its  highest  purity  ;  for  instance,  teach 
one  01  vour  young  ladies  at  home  to  pronounce 
the  '  Wdoar  wull  I  gong?'  with  a  becoming 
widening  of  mouth,  and  I'll  lay  my  life  they'll 
wound  every  hearer. 

"  \Ve  have  no  such  character  here  as  a  coquet, 
hut  alas  !  how  many  envious  prudes  I  Some  days 
ago  1  walked  into  my  Lord  Kilcoubry's  (don't  be 
surprised,  my  lord  is  but  a  glover),*  when  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  (that  fair  who  sacrificed  her 
beauty  to  her  ambition,  and  her  inward  peace  to 
a  title  and  gilt  eciuipage)  passed  by  in  her  chariot  ; 
her  battered  husband,  or  more  properly  the  guar- 
dian of  her  charms,  sat  by  her  .=  ide.  .Straight 
envy  began,  in  the  shape  of  no  less  than  three 
ladies  who  sat  with  nie,  to  find  faults  in  her  fault- 
less torm.  — '  For  my  part,'  says  the  first,  '  I  think 
what  I  always  thought,  that  the  Duchess  has  too 


*  William  Maclellan,  who  claimed  the  title,  and 
whose  son  succeeded  in  establishinq:  the  claim  In  1773. 
The  father  is  said  to  have  voted  at  the  election  of  the 
sixteen  Peers  for  Scotland,  and  to  have  sold  gloves 
in  the  lobby  at  this  and  other  public  assemblages. 


much  of  the  red  in  her  complexion.'  '  Madam,  I 
am  of  your  opinion,'  says  the  second  ;  '  I  think 
hei  face  has  a  palish  cast  too  much  on  the  delicate 
order.'  'And  let  me  tell  you,'  added  the  third 
lady,  whose  mouth  was  puckered  up  to  the  size  ot 
an  issue,  '  that  the  Duchess  has  fine  lips,  but  she 
wants  a  mouth.' — At  this  every  lady  drew  up  her 
mouth  as  if  going  to  pronounce  the  letter  F. 

"  Hut  how  ill,  my  Hob,  does  it  become  me  to 
ridicule  women  with  whom  I  have  scarcely  any 
correspondence  !  There  are,  'tis  certain,  hand- 
some women  here  ;  and  'tis  certain  they  have 
handsome  men  to  keep  them  company.  An  ugly 
and  poor  man  is  society  only  for  himself ;  and  sucli 
society  the  world  lets  me  enjoy  in  great  abun- 
dance. Fortune  has  given  you  circumstances, 
and  nature  a  |)erson  to  look  charming  in  the  eyes 
of  the  fair.  Nor  do  I  envy  my  dear  Hob  such 
blessings,  while  I  may  sit  down  and  laugh  at  the 
world  and  at  myself — the  most  ridiculous  object 
in  it.  Hiit  you  see  I  am  grown  downright  sple- 
netic, and  perhaps  the  fit  may  continue  till  I  re- 
ceive an  answer  to  this.  I  know  you  cannot  send 
me  much  news  from  Hallymahon,  but  such  as  it  is, 
send  it  all  ;  everything  you  send  will  be  agreeable 
to  me. 

"  HasGeorgeConway  putupasign  yet ;  or  John 
Binley  left  off  drinking  drams  ;  or  Tom  Allen  got 
a  new  wig  ?  15ut  I  leave  you  to  your  own  choice 
what  to  write.  While  I  live,  know  you  have  a 
true  friend  in  yours,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Olivkr  Goldsmith. 

"  P.S.  Give  my  sincere  respects  (not  compli- 
ments, do  you  mind)  to  your  agreeable  family, 
and  give  my  service  to  my  mother,  if  you  see  her  ; 
for,  as  you  express  it  in  Ireland,  I  have  a  sneaking 

kindness  for  her  still.     Direct  to  me, ,  Student 

in  Physic,  in  Fdinburgh." 

Nothing  worthy  of  preservation  appeared  from 
his  pen  during  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
indeed  his  poetical  powers,  highly  as  they  had 
been  estimated  by  his  friends,  had  hot  as  yet  pro- 
duced anything  of  superior  merit.  He  made  on 
one  occasion  a  month's  excursion  to  the  High- 
lands. "  I  set  out  the  first  day  on  foot,"  sajs  he. 
in  a  letter  to  his  uncle  Contarine,  "  but  an  dl-na- 
tured  corn  I  have  on  mv  toe  has  for  the  future 
prevented  that  cheap  mode  of  travelling  ;  so  the 
second  day  I  hired  a  horse  about  the  size  of  a 
ram,  and  he  walked  away  (trot  he  could  not)  as 
pensive  as  his  inaster.  " 

During  his  residence  in  Scotland  his  convivial 
talents  gained  him  at  one  time  attentions  in  a  high 
quarter,  which,  however,  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  appreciate  correctly.  "  I  have  spent,"  says  i  i, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  "  more  than  a  iortnight  every 
second  day  at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  ;  but  it 
seems  they  like  me  more  as  a  jester  than  as  a 
companion,  so  I  disdained  so  servile  an  employ- 
ment as  unworthy  my  calling  as  a  physician 
Here  we  again  find  the  origin  ot  another  passage 
in  his  autobiography,  under  the  character  of  the 
"  Man  in  Black,"  wherein  that  worthy  figures  as 
a  flatterer  to  a  great  man.  "  At  first,"  says  he, 
"  I  was  surprised  that  the  situation  of  a  fi.itterer 
at  a  great  man's  table  could  be  thought  disagree- 
able •  thfre  was  no  groat  trouble  in  listcninf;  at- 
tentively when  bis  lordsbip  spoke,  and  langliinfj: 
when  he  looked  round  for  a|)])lau.se.  This,  even 
good  manners  mi,i?tit  liav(>  obliged  nio  to  perform. 
I  found,  however,  too  soon,  his  lordship  was  a 
greater  dunce  than  myself,  and  from  th;vt  moment 
flattery  was  at  an  end.  I  now  ratlier  aimed  at 
setting  him  right,  than  at  receiving  his  absurdities 
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wfth  submission  :  to  flatter  those  we  do  not  know 
is  an  easy  task  ;  but  to  flatter  our  intimate  ac- 
quaintances, ail  whose  foibles  are  strongly  in  our 
eyes,  is  drudgery  insupportable.  Every  time  I 
now  opened  my  lips  in  praise,  my  falsehood  went 
to  my  conscience  ;  his  lordship  soon  perceived  me 
to  be  very  unfit  for  his  service  :  I  was  therefore 
discharged  ;  my  patron  at  the  same  time  being 
graciously  pleased  to  observe  that  he  believed  I 
was  tolerably  good-natured,  and  had  not  the  least 
ha:m  in  me." 

After  spending  two  winters  at  Edinburgh,  Gold- 
smith prepared  to  finish  his  medical  studies  on 
the  Continent,  for  which  his  uncle  Contarine 
agreed  to  furnish  the  funds.  "  I  mtend,"  said  he, 
in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  "  to  visit  Paris,  where  the 
great  Farheim,  Petit,  and  Du  Hammel  de  Mon- 
ceau  instruct  their  pupils  in  all  the  branches  of 
medicine.  They  speak  French,  and  consequently 
I  shall  have  much  the  advantage  of  most  of  my 
countrymen,  as  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with 
that  language,  and  few  who  leave  Ireland  are  so. 
I  shall  spend  the  spring  and  summer  in  Paris,  and 
the  l)eginning  ot  next  winter  go  to  Leyden.  The 
great  Albinus  is  still  alive  there,  and  'twill  be 
j)ro|)er  to  go,  though  only  to  have  it  said  that  we 
have  studied  in  so  famous  a  university. 

"As  I  shall  not  have  a.iother  opportunity  of  re- 
ceiving money  Irom  your  bounty  till  my  return  to 
Ireland,  so  I  have  drawn  for  the  last  sum  that  1 
hope  I  shall  ever  trouble  you  for  ;  'tis  ^20.  And 
now,  dear  sir,  let  me  here  acknowledge  the 
humility  of  the  station  in  which  you  found  me  ; 
let  me  tell  how  I  was  despised  by  most,  and  hate- 
ful to  myself.  Poverty,  hopeless  poverty,  was  my 
lot,  and  Melanclioly  was  beginning  to  inake  me 
her  own.  When  you — but  I  stop  here,  to  inquire 
how  your  health  goes  on  ?  How  does  my  cousin 
Jenny,  and  has  she  recovered  her  late  complaint  ? 
How  does  my  poor  Jack  (loldsmith  ?  I  fear  his 
disorder  is  of  such  a  nature  as  he  won't  easily  re- 
cover. I  wish,  my  dear  sir,  you  would  make  me 
happy  by  another  letter  before  I  go  abroad,  for 
there  I  shall  hardly  hear  from  you.  .  .  .  Give 
my — how  shall  I  express  it .'  Give  my  earnest 
love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawder.',' 

Mrs.  Lawder  was  Jane,  his  early  playmate — the 
object  of  his  valentine —liis  first  poetical  inspira- 
tion.    She  had  been  lor  some  time  married. 
'    Medical   instruction,  it  will  be    perceived,  was 
the  ostensible  motive  for  this  visit  to  the  Conti- 
nent, but  the  real  one,  in  all  probability,  was  his 
long-cherished  desire  to  see  foreign  parts.     This, 
however,  he  would  not  acknowledge  even  to  him- 
self, but  sought  to  reconcile  his  roving  propensi- 
ties with  some  grand  moral  purpose.     "  I  esteem 
the  traveller  who  instructs  the   heart,"   says  he, 
in  one  ot  his  subseciuent  writings,  "  but  despise 
him  who  only  indulges  the  imagination.     A  man 
who  leavi.-s  home  to  mend  himself  and  others  is 
a  philoi  p  liier  ;  but  he  who  goes  from  country  to 
country,    .uided  by  the  blind  impulse  ot  curiosity, 
is  only  a  vagabond."      He,   of    course,   was   to 
travel  as  a   jjliilosopher,  antl  in  truth  his  outfits 
for  a  continental   tour    were   in   character.      "  I 
shall  carry  just  ^33  to  France,"  said  he,  "with 
good  .store  of  clotfies,  shirts,  etc.,  and  that  with 
eeoiioniy  will  suHico."     He  forg-ot  to  make  men- 
tion (if  Ills  (lull!,  which  it  will  be  found  had  occii- 
sionudy  to  come  in  l)lay  when  economy  eoidd  not 
replenish  ids  i)urse,  nor  philosophy   find   him  a 
suppiM-.      Thus  slenderly  provided   with    money, 
prudence,  or  experience,  and   almost  as  slightly 
guarded  against  "  hard  knocks"  as  the  hero  of  L.i 
Manuha,  vviiose  lieud-piece    was  liulf  iron,  tialt 


pasteboard,  he  made  his  final  sally  forth  upon  the 
world  ;  hoping  all  things  ;  believing  all  things  : 
little  anticipating  the  checkered  ills  in  store  for 
him  ;  little  thinking  when  he  penned  his  Vale- 
dictory letter  to  his  good  i>ncle  Contarine,  that  he 
was  never  to  see  him  more  ;  never  to  return  after 
all  his  wandering  to  the  friend  of  his  infancy  ; 
never  to  revisit  his  early  and  fondly-remembered 
haunts  at  "  sweet  Lissoy"  and  Uallymahon, 


CHAPTER   V. 


THE    AGREEAI  LE 
FROM    FRIENDS 
SKETCHES    OF 
SHIFTS   WHILE 


FEU.OW  -  PASSF.NOERS  —  RISKS 
PICKED  LP  I!V  THE  WAYSIDE- 
HOLLAND  AND  THE  DUTCH — 
A     POOR    STUDENT    AT   LEYDEN 


—THE  TULIP  SPECULATION — THE  PROVIDENT 
FLUTE — SOJOURN  AT  PARIS — SKETCH  OF  VOL- 
TAIRE—TRAVELLING SHIFTS  OF  A  PHILOSOPH- 
IC  VAGABOND. 

His  usual  indiscretion  attended  Goldsmith  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  foreign  enterprise.  He  had 
intended  to  take  shipping  at  Leith  lor  Holland  ; 
but  on  arriving  at  that  port  he  found  a  ship 
about  to  sad  tor  Bordeaux,  witli  six  agreeable 
passengers,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  probably 
made  at  the  inn.  He  was  not  a  man  to,  resist  a 
sudden  impulse  ;  so,  instead  of  embarking  for 
Holland,  he  found  himself  ploughing  the  seas  on 
his  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  Continent.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  ship  been  two  clays  at  sea  when  she 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  Here  "  of  course"  Goldsmith  and 
his  agreeable  fellow-passengers  found  it  expedient 
to  go  on  shore  and  "  refresh  themselves  alter  the 
fatigues  of  the  voyage."  "  Ot  course"  they 
frolicked  and  made  merry  until  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening,  when,  in  the  midst  of  their  hilarity,  the 
door  was  burst  open,  and  a  sergeant  and  twelve 
grenadiers  entered  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  took 
the  whole  convivial  party  prisoners. 

It  seems  t^iat  the  agreeable  companions  with 
whom  our  greenhorn  had  struck  up  such  a  sudden 
intimacy  were  Scotchmen  in  the  French  service, 
who  had  been  in  Scotland  enlisting  recruits  for 
the  French  army. 

In  vain  Goldsmith  protested  his  innocence  ;  ht 
was  marched  off  with  his  fellow-revellers  to  prison, 
whence  he  with  difficulty  obtained  his  release  at 
the  end  ot  a  fortnight.  With  his  customary 
facility,  however,  at  i)alliating  his  misadventures, 
he  found  everything  turn  out  for  the  best.  His 
imprisonment  saved  his  life,  for  during  his  deten- 
tion the  ship  i)roceeded  on  her  voyage,  but  was 
wrecked  at  the  tnouth  ot  the  Garonne,  and  all  on 
board  perished. 

Goldsmith's  second  embarkation  was  for  Hol- 
land direct,  and  in  nine  days  he  arrived  at  Rotter- 
dam, whence  he  proceeded,  without  any  more  de- 
viations, to  Leyden.  He  gives  a  whimsical  picture, 
in  one  ot  his  letters,  of  the  appear.ince  ot  the  Hol- 
landers. "The  modern  Dutchman  is  quite  a 
diflferent  creature  from  him  of  foinier  times  ;  he 
in  everj-thinj;'  imitates  a  Frenchman  but  in  his 
easy,  disen.nii.ned  air.  He  is  vastly  ceremonious, 
and  is,  perhaps,  exactly  what  a  Frenchman  might 
have  been  in  the  reif;'n  of  Louis  XIV.  Much  are 
the  blotter  bred.  But  the  downright  Hollander  is 
one  of  the  oddest  lls^ures  in  njiture.  Upon  a  lank 
head  of  hair  he  wears  a  ball'-coeked  narrow  hat, 
luccd  with   bliick    riband  ;    no  coat,   but   seven 
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waistcoats  and  nine  pair  of  breeches,  so  th^t  his 
hips  reach  up  almost  to  his  armpits.  This  well- 
clothed  vegetable  is  now  fit  to  see  company  or 
make  love.  But  what  a  pleasing  creature  is  the 
object  of  his  appetite  !  why,  she  wears  a  large 
fur  cap,  with  a  deal  of  Flanders  lace  ;  and  for 
every  pair  of  breeches  he  carries,  she  puts  on  twj 
petticoats. 

"  A  Dutch  lady  burns  nothing  about  her  phleg- 
matic admirer  but  his  tobacco.  You  must  know, 
sir,  every  woman  carries  in  her  hand  a  stove  of 
coals,  which,  when  she  sits,  she  snugs  under  her 

f)etticoats,  and  at  this  chimney  dozing  Strephon 
ights  his  pipe." 

In  the  same  letter  he  contrasts  Scotland  and 
Holland.  "  There  hills  and  rocks  intercept  every 
prospect  ;  here  it  is  all  a  continued  plain.  There 
you  might  see  a  well-dressed  Duchess  issuing  from 
a  dirty  close,  and  here  a  dirty  Dutchman  inhaliit- 
ing  a  palace.  Tiie  Scotch  may  be  comparetl  to  a 
tulip,  planted  in  dung  ;  but  I  can  never  see  a 
Dutchman  in  his  own  house  but  I  think  of  a  mag- 
nificent Egyptian  temple  dedicated  to  an  ox." 

The  country  itself  awakened  his  admiration. 
"Nothing,"  said  he,  "can  equal  its  beauty; 
wherever  I  turn  my  eyes,  fine  houses,  elegant  gar- 
dens, statues,  grottoes,  vistas,  present  themselves  ; 
but  when  you  enter  their  towns  you  are  charmed 
beyond  description.  No  misery  is  to  be  seen 
here  ;  every  one  is  usefully  employed."  And 
again,  in  his  noble  desc-iption  in  "  The  Travel- 
ler" : 

"  To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Imbosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  dili);enily  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow  ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amid  the  watery  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore. 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  before  him  smile  ; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow  blossom'd  vale. 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign." 

He  remained  about  a  year  at  Leyden,  attending 
the  lectures  of  (iaubius  on  chemistry  and  Albinus 
on  anatomy  ;  though  his  studies  are  said  to  have 
been  miscellaneous,  and  directed  to  literature 
rather  than  science.  The  thirty-three  pounds  with 
which  he  had  set  out  on  his  travels  were  soon  con- 
sumed, and  he  was  put  to  many  a  shiit  to  meet 
his  expenses  until  his  precarious  remittances 
should  arrive.  He  had  a  good  friend  on  these  oc- 
casions in  a  fellow-student  and  countryman, 
named  Ellis,  who  afterward  rose  to  eminence  as 
a  physician.  He  used  frequently  to  loan  small 
sums  to  Goldsmith,  which  were  always  scrupu- 
lously paid.  Ellis  discovered  the  innate  merits  of 
the  poor  awkward  student,  and  used  to  declare  in 
alter  life  that  it  was  a  comomn  remark  in  Leyden, 
that  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  Goldsmith,  an  eleva- 
tion of  mind  was  to  be  noted  ;  a  philosophical 
tone  and  manner  ;  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
and  the  language  and  information  of  a  scholar." 

Sometimes,  in  his  einerpenefos,  Goldsmith  un- 
dertook to  teach  the  Eng:lisli  lang'iiaj^e.  It  is  true 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  JJulcli,  but  be  bad  a  smat- 
tering of  the  French,  picked  up  among  tlit;  Irisli 
prie.sts  at  Ballymahon.  He  depicts  his  whimsical 
enibnrrassmeut  in  this  mspwt,  in  his  account  in 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  of  the  philosophical  vaga- 


bond who  went  to  Holland  to  teach  the  natives 
English,  without  knowing  a  word  of  their  own 
language.  Sometimes,  when  sorely  pinched,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  when  flush,  he  resorted  to  the 
gambling  tables,  which  in  those  days  abounded 
in  Holland.  His  good  friend  Ellis  repeatedly 
warned  him  against  this  unfortunate  propensity, 
but  in  vain.  It  brought  its  own  cure,  or  rather 
its  own  punishment,  by  stripping  him  of  every 
shilling. 

Ellis  once  more  stepped  in  to  his  relief  with  a 
true  Irishman's  generosity,  but  with  more  consid- 
erateness  than  generally  characterizes  an  Irish- 
man, for  he  only  grantee!  pecuniary  aid  on  condi- 
tion of  his  quitting  the  sphere  of  dangc".  Gold- 
smith gladly  consented  to  leave  Holland,  being 
anxious  to  visit  other  parts.  He  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paris  and  pursue  his  studies  there,  and 
was  furnished  by  his  friend  with  money  tor  the 
journey.  Unluckily,  he  rambled  into  the  garden 
of  a  florist  just  before  quitting  Leyden.  The  tulip 
mania  was  still  prevalent  in  Hollnnd,  and  some 
species  of  that  splendid  flower  brought  immense 
prices.  In  wandering  through  the  garden  Gold- 
smith recollected  that  his  uncle  Contarine  was  a 
tulip  fancier.  The  thought  suddenly  struck  him 
that  here  was  an  opportunity  of  testifying,  in  a 
delicate  manner,  his  sense  of  that  generous 
uncle's  past  kindnesses.  In  an  instant  wis  hand 
was  in  his  pocket  ;  a  number  of  choice  and  costly 
tulip-roots  were  purchased  and  packed  up  for  Mr. 
Contarine  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  hati  paid  for 
them  that  he  bethought  himself  that  he  had  spent 
all  the  money  borrowed  tor  his  travelling  ex- 
penses. Too  proud,  however,  to  give  up  his  jour- 
ney, and  too  shamefaced  to  make  another  appeal 
to  his  friend's  liberality,  he  determined  to  travel 
on  foot,  and  depend  upon  chance  and  good  luck 
for  the  means  of  getting  forward  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  actually  set  off  on  a  tour  of  the  Continent, 
in  February,  1775,  with  but  one  spare  shirt,  a 
flute,  and  a  single  guinea. 

"  Blessed,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  with 
a  good  constitution,  an  adventurous  spirit,  and 
with  that  thoughtless,  or,  perhaps,  happy  disposi- 
tion which  takes  no  care  lor  to-morrow,  he  con- 
tinued his  travels  for  a  long  time  in  spite  of 
innumerable  privations. "  In  bis  amusing  narra- 
tive of  the  adventures  of  a  "  Philosophic  Vaga- 
bond" in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  we  hnd 
shadowed  out  the  expedients  he  pursued.  "  I  had 
some  knowledge  of  music,  with  a  tolerable  voice  ; 
I  now  turned  what  was  once  my  amusement  into 
a  present  means  of  subsistence.  1  passed  among 
the  harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among 
such  of  the  French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be 
very  merry,  for  I  ever  found  them  sprightly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  wants.  Whenever  I  approached 
a  peasant's  house  toward  nightfall,  I  played  one 
of  my  merriest  tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not 
only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  lor  the  next  day  ; 
but  in  trutn  1  must  own,  whenever  1  attempted  to 
entertain  persons  of  a  higher  rank,  they  always 
thought  my  performance  odious,  and  never  made 
me  any  return  for  my  endeavors  to  please  them." 

At  Paris  he  attended  the  chemical  lectures  of 
Rouelle,  then  in  great   vogue,  where  he  says  he 
witnessed  as  bright  a  circle  of   beauty  as   graced 
the  court  of  Ver.sai lies.     His  love  of  theatricals, 
also,  led  him  to  attend  the  pcrfornianics  of  the 
celebrated    actress    Madonioi.se! lo    Chiiron,    with 
which  bo  was  greatly  delighted.    Hi'  seems  to 
have  looked  upon  the  state  of  society  with  the  eye 
of  a  philosopher,  hut  to  have  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  a  poet.    lu  his 
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rambles  about  the  environs  of  Paris  he  was  struck 
with  the  immense  quantities  of  game  running 
about  almost  in  a  tame  state  ;  and  saw  in  those 
costly  and  rigid  preserves  for  the  amusement  and 
luxury  of  the  privileged  few  a  sure  "  badge  of  the 
slavery  of  the  people."  This  slavery  he  predicted 
was  drawing  toward  a  close.  "  When  I  consider 
that  these  parliaments,  the  members  of  which  are 
all  createrl  by  the  court, and  the  presidents  of  which 
can  only  act  l>y  immediate  direction,  presume  even 
to  mention  privileges  and  freedom,  who  till  of  late 
received  directions  from  the  throne  with  implicit 
humility  ;  when  this  is  considered,  1  cannot  help 
fancying  that  the  genius  of  Freedom  has  entered 
that  kingdom  in  disguise.  If  they  have  but  three 
weak  monarchs  more  successively  on  the  throne, 
the  mask  will  be  laid  aside,  and  the  country  will 
certainly  once  more  be  free."  Events  have  testi- 
fied to  tne  sage  lorecast  of  the  poet. 

Durmg  a  brief  sojourn  in  I'aiis  he  appears  to 
have  gainei  access  to  valuable  society,  and  to 
have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  making  the 
ac(|iiaintance  of  Voltaire  ;  of  whom,  in  alter 
'  years,  he  wrote  a  memoir.  "  As  a  companion," 
says  he,  "  no  man  ever  exceeded  him  when  he 
pleased  lolea'l  the  conversation  ;  which,  however, 
was  not  always  the  case.  In  comjjany  which  he 
either  dislike  I  or  despised,  few  could  be  more  re- 
served than  h-j  ;  i)ut  when  he  was  warmed  in  dis- 
course, anl  got  over  a  hesitating  manner,  which 
sometimes  he  was  subject  to,  it  was  rapture  to 
hear  him.  His  meagre  visage  seemed  insensibly 
to  g.illier  beauty  :  every  muscle  in  it  had  mean- 
ing, and  his  eye  beamed  with  unusual  brightness. 
The  person  who  writes  this  memoir,  '  continues 
he,  "  remembjrsto  have  seen  him  in  a  select  com- 
pany ot  wits  ol  both  sexes  at  I'aris,  when  the  sub- 
ject happens  I  to  turn  upon  ICnglish  taste  and 
learning.  F"oiitenelle  (then  nearly  a  hundred 
years  old),  who  was  ot  the  party,  and  who  being 
unacfjuainted  with  the  language  or  authors  of  the 
country  he  undertook  to  condemn,  with  a  spirit 
truly  vulgar  b'jgan  to  revile  both.  Diderot,  who 
liked  the  English,  and  knew  something  of  their 
literary  pretensions,  attempted  to  vindicate  their 
poetry  and  learning,  but  with  unequal  abilities. 
The  company  quickly  perceived  that  I'ontenelle 
was  sujjerior  in  the  dispute,  and  were  surprised  at 
the  silence  which  Voltaire  had  preserved  all  the 
former  part  of  the  night,  particularly  as  the  con- 
versation happened  to  turn  upon  one  of  his  favor- 
ite topics.  I'"ontene!le  continued  his  triumph 
until  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  Voltaire  ap- 
peared at  last  roused  from  his  reverie.  His  whole 
frame  seemed  animated.  He  began  his  defence 
with  the  utmost  defiance  mixed  with  spirit,  and 
now  and  then  let  (all  the  finest  strokes  of  raillery 
upnn  his  antagonist  ;  and  his  harangue  lasted  till 
three  in  the  morning.  I  must  confess  that, 
whether  from  national  partiality  or  from  the  ele- 
gant sensibility  ot  his  manner,  I  never  was  so 
charme  1,  nor  clid  I  ever  remember  so  absolute  a 
victory  as  he  gained  in  this  dispute."  Gold- 
smith's riniblings  took  him  into  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  from  which  last  mentioneil  country 
he  sent  tu  his  brother  in  Ireland  the  first  brief 
sketch,  afterward  amplified  into  his  poem  of  the 
"Traveller." 

At  Geneva  he  became  travelling  tutor  to  a 
mongrel  young  gentleman,  son  of  a  London 
pawnbroker,  who  had  been  suddenly  elevated 
into  fortune  and  absurdity  by  the  death  of  an 
uncle.  The  youth,  before  setting  up  for  a  gentle- 
man, had  been  an  attorney's  apprentice,  anil  was 
an  arrant  pettifogger  in  money  matters.     Never 


were  two  beings  more  illy  assorted  than  lie  and 
Goldsmith.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  tutor 
and  the  pupil  from  the  toUowing  extract  from  the 
narrative  ol  the  "  Philosophic  Vagabond." 

"  I  was  to  be  the  young  gentleman's  governor, 
but  with  a  proviso  that  he  should  always  be  permit- 
ted to  govern  himself.  My  pupil,  in  fact,  under- 
stood tne  art  of  guiding  in  money  concerns  much 
better  than  I.  He  was  heir  to  a  fortune  of  about 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  left  him  by  an  uncle 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  his  guardians,  to  quality 
him  for  the  management  of  it,  had  bound  him  ap- 
prentice to  an  attorney.  Thus  avarice  was  his 
prevailing  passion  ;  all  his  questions  on  the  road*- 
were  how  money  might  be  saved—  svhich  was  the 
least  expensive  course  of  travel — whether  any- 
thing coulil  be  bought  that  would  turn  to  account 
when  disposed  of  again  in  London.  Such  curios- 
ities on  the  way  as  could  be  seen  for  nothing  he 
was  ready  enough  to  look  at ;  but  if  the  sight  ol 
them  was  to  be  paid  for,  he  usually  asserted  that 
he  had  been  told  that  they  were  not  worth  seeing. 
He  never  paid  a  bill  that  he  would  not  observe 
how  amazingly  expensive  travelling  was  ;  and  all 
this  though  not  yet  twenty-one." 

In  this  sketch  Goldsmith  undoubtedly  shadows 
forth  his  annoyances  as  travelling  tutor  to  this 
concrete  young  gentleman,  com|)ounded  of  the 
pawnbroker,  the  pettifoggei,  and  the  West  Indian 
heir,  with  an  overlaying  of  the  city  miser.  They 
had  continual  difficulties  on  all  ]ioints  ot  expense 
until  they  reached  Marseilles,  where  both  were 
glad  to  separate. 

Once  more  on  foot,  but  freed  from  the  irksome 
duties  ot  "  bear  leader,"  and  with  some  of  his 
i)ay,  as  tutor,  in  his  pocket.  Goldsmith  continued 
his  half-vagrant  ])eregrinations  through  pn.rt  of 
France  and  Piedmont,  and  some  of  the  Italian 
States.  He  had  acquired,  as  has  been  shown,  a 
habit  of  shifting  along  and  living  by  expedients, 
and  a  new  one  presented  itself  in  Italy.  "  My 
skill  in  music,"  says  he,  in  the  Philosophic  Vag- 
abond, "  could  avail  me  nothing  in  a  country 
where  every  peasant  was  a  better  musician  than 
I  ;  but  by  this  t'-iie  I  had  acquired  another  talent, 
which  answerctl  my  purpose  as  well,  and  this  was 
a  skill  in  disputation.  In  all  the  foreign  univer- 
sities and  convents  there  are,  upon  certain  days, 
philosophical  theses  maintained  against  every  ad- 
ventitious disputant  ;  for  which,  if  the  champion 
opposes  with  any  dexterity,  he  can  claim  a  gra- 
tuity in  money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  lor  one 
night."  Though  a  po'or  wandering  scholar,  his 
reception  in  these  learned  piles  was  as  tree  from 
humiliation  as  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry. 
"  With  the  members  of  these  establishments," 
said  he,  "  I  could  converse  on  topics  of  literature, 
and  then  I  always  forgot  the  meanness  of  my  cir- 
ciimstances." 

At  Padua,  where  he  remained  some  months,  fe 
is  said  to  have  taken  his  medical  degree.     It  is 

Crobable  he  was  brought  to  a  pause  in  this  city 
y  the  death  of  his  uncle  Contarine,  who  had 
hitherto  assisted  him  in  his  wantlerings  by  occa- 
sional, though,  of  course,  slender  remittances. 
Deprived  of  this  source  of  supplies  he  wrote  to  his 
friends  in  Ireland,  and  especially  to  his  brother-in- 
law  Hodson,  describing  his  destitute  situation. 
His  etters  brought  him  neither  money  nor  reply. 
It  appears  from  subseijuent  corres])ondence  that 
his  brother-in-law  actually  exerted  himself  to 
raise  a  subscription  for  his  assistance  among  hia 
relatives,  friends,  and  accjuaintance,  but  without 
success.  Their  faith  and  hope  in  him  were  most 
probably  at  an  end  ;   as  yet  he  had  disappointed 
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them  at  every  point,  he  had  given  none  of  the  an- 
ticipated proofs  of  talent,  and  they  were  too  poor 
to  support  what  they  may  have  considered  the 
wandering  propensities  of  a  heedless  spendthrift. 

Thus  left  to  his  own  precarious  resources. 
Goldsmith  gave  up  all  further  wandering  in  Italy, 
without  visiting  the  south,  though  Rome  and  Na- 
/  pies  must  have  held  out  powertul  attractions  to 
one  of  his  poetical  cast.  Once  more  resuming  his 
pilgrim  staff,  he  turned  his  face  toward  England, 

walking  along  from  city  to  city,  examining  man- 
kind more  nearly,  and  seeing  both  sides  of  the 
picture."  In  traversing  France  his  flute — his 
magic  flute  — was  once  more  in  requisition,  as  we 
may  conclude,  by  the  following  passage  in  his 
Traveller : 

"  Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleased  with  thyself, whom  all  the  world  can  pleasu. 
How  often  have  I  ted  thy  sportive  choir 
With  tuneless  pipe  beside  the  murmuring  Lo-re  ! 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew  ; 
And  haply  though  my  harsh  note  falt'ring  still. 
But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill ; 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages  :  Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore. 
Has  f risk 'd  beneath  the  burden  of  three-score." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LANDING  IN  ENGLAND— SHIFTS  OF  A  MAN  WITH- 
OUT MONEY— THE  PESTLE  AND  MORTAR- 
THEATRICALS  IN  A  BARN— LAUNCH  UPON  LON- 
DON— A  CITY  NIGHT  SCENE— STRUGGLES  WITH 
PENURY— MISERIES  OF  A  TUTOR— A  DOCTOR 
IN  THE  SUBURB — POOR  PRACTICE  AND  SECOND- 
HAND FINERY— A  TRAGEDY  IN  EMBRYO — PRO- 
JECT OF  THE  WRiriEN  MOUNTAINS. 

After  two  years  spent  in  roving  about  the  Con- 
tinent, "pursuing  novelty,"  as  he  said,  "and 
losing  content,"  Goldsmith  landed  at  Dover  early 
in  1756.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  definite  plan 
of  action.  The  death  of  his  uncle  Contarine,  and 
the  neglect  of  his  relatives  and  friends  to  reply  to 
his  letters,  seem  to  have  produced  in  him  a  tem- 
porary feeling  of  loneliness  and  destitution,  and 
nis  only  thought  was  to  get  to  London  and  throw 
himself  upon  the  world.  But  ucvv  was  he  to  get 
there  ?  His  purse  was  empty.  England  was  to 
him  as  completely  a  foreign  land  as  any  part  of 
the  Continent,  aiid  where  on  earth  is  a  penniless 
stranger  more  destitute  ?  His  flute  and  his  phi- 
losophy were  no  longer  of  any  avail  ;  the  English 
boors  cared  nothing  for  music  ;  there  were  no 
convents  ;  and  as  to  the  learned  and  the  clergy, 
not  one  of  them  would  give  a  vagrant  scholar  a 
supper  and  night's  lodging  for  the  best  thesis 
that  ever  was  argued.  "  You  may  easily  im- 
agine," says  he,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  his 
brother-in-law,  "  what  difficulties  I  had  to  en- 
counter, left  as  I  was  without  friends,  recommen- 
dations, money,  or  impudence,  and  that  in  a 
country  where  being  born  an  Irishman  was  suf- 
ficient to  keep  me  unemployed.  Many,  in  such 
circumstances,  would  have  had  recourse  to  the 
friar's  cord  or  the  suicide's  halter.  But,  with  all 
my  follies,  I  had  principle  to  resist  the  one,  and 
resolution  to  combat  the  other." 

He  applied  at  one  place,  we  are  told,  for  em- 


ployment in  the  shop  ol  &  covmtry  apothectiry ; 
but  all  his  medical  wcience  gathered  in  foreign 
universities  could  not  gain  hmi  the  management 
of  a  pestle  and  mortar.  He  even  resorted,  it  is 
said,  to  the  stage  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
figured  in  low  comedy  at  a  country  town  in  Kent. 
This  accords  with  his  last  shift  of  the  Philosophic 
Vagabond,  and  Virith  the  knowledge  of  coun- 
try theatricals  displayed  in  his  "  Adventures  of  a 
Strolling  Player,"  or  may  be  a  story  suggested 
by  them.  All  this  part  of  his  career,  however,  in 
which  he  must  have  trod  the  lowest  paths  of  hu- 
mility, are  only  to  be  conjectured  from  vague  tra- 
ditions, or  scraps  of  autobiography  gleaned  from 
his  miscellaneous  writings. 

At  length  we  find  him  launched  on  the  great 
metropolis,  or  rather  drifting  about  its  streets,  at 
night,  in  the  gloomy  month  of  February,  with 
but  a  few  half-pence  in  his  pocket.  The  deserts 
of  Arabia  are  not  more  dreary  and  inhospitable 
than  the  streets  of  London  at  such  a  time,  and  to 
a  stranger  in  such  a  plight.  Do  we  want  a  pic- 
ture as  an  illustration  ?  We  have  it  in  his  own 
words,  and  furnished,  doubtless,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. 

"  The  clock  has  just  struck  two  ;  what  a  gloom 
hangs  all  around  !  no  sound  is  heard  but  of  the 
chiming  clock,  or  the  distant  watch-dog.  How 
few  appear  in  those  streets,  which  but  some  few 
hours  ago  were  crowded  !  But  who  are  those  who 
make  the  streets  their  couch,  and  find  a  short  re- 

fiose  from  wretchedness  at  the  doors  of  the  opu- 
ent  ?  They  are  strangers,  wanderers,  and  or- 
phans, whose  circumstances  are  too  humble  to 
expect  redress,  and  whose  distresses  are  too  great 
even  for  pity.  Some  are  without  the  covering 
even  of  rags,  and  others  emaciated  with  disease  ; 
the  world  has  disclaimed  them  ;  society  turns  its 
back  upon  their  distress,  and  has  given  them  up 
to  nakedness  and  hunger.  These  poor  shivering 
females  have  once  seen  happier  days,  and  been 
flattered  into  beauty.  They  are  now  turned  out 
to  meet  the  severity  of  winter.  Perhaps  nov, ,  ly- 
ing at  the  doors  of  their  betrayers,  tliey  sue  to 
wretches  whose  hearts  are  insensible,  or  debau- 
chees who  may  curse,  but  will  not  relieve  them. 

"Why,  why  was  I  born  a  man,  and  yet  see 
the  sufferings  of  wretches  I  cannot  relieve  I  Poor 
houseless  creatures  !  The  world  will  give  you  re- 
proaches, but  will  not  give  you  relief." 

Poor  houseless  Goldsmith  !  we  may  here  ejacu- 
late— to  what  shifts  he  must  have  been  driven  to 
find  shelter  and  sustenance  lor  himself  in  this  his 
first  venture  into  London  !  Many  years  after- 
ward, in  the  days  of  his  social  elevation,  he  star- 
tled a  polite  circle  ai  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds"s  by 
humorously  dating  an  anecdote  about  the  time  he 
"  lived  among  the  beggars  of  A.xe  Lane.'"  Such 
may  have  been  the  desolate  quarters  with  which 
he  was  fain  to  content  himself  when  thus  adrift 
upon  the  town,  with  but  a  few  half-pence  in  his 
pocket. 

The  first  authentic  trace  we  have  of  him  ip  this 
new  part  of  his  career,  is  filling  the  situation  of 
an  usher  to  a  school,  and  even  this  employ  he  ob- 
tained with  some  difficulty,  after  a  reference  for 
a  character  to  his  friends  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  In  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  he  makes 
George  Primrose  undergo  a  whimsical  catechism 
concerning  the  requisites  for  an  usher.  "  Have 
you  been  bred  apprentice  to  the  business  ?" 
"  No."  "  Then  you  won't  do  for  a  school.  Can 
you  dress  the  boys'  hair  ?"'  "  No."  "  Then  you 
won't  do  for  a  school.  Can  you  lie  three  in  a 
bed?"    "No."    "Then  you  will  never  do  for  a 
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school.  Have  you  a  good  stomach?"  "Yes." 
•  Then  you  will  by  no  means  do  for  a  school.  I 
have  been  an  usher  in  a  boarding- school  myseif.and 
may  I  die  of  an  anodyne  necklace,  but  1  had  rather 
be  under-turnkey  in  Newgate.  1  was  up  early  and 
late  ;  I  was  browbeat  by  the  master,  hated  lor  my 
ugly  face  by  the  mistress,  worried  by  the  boys." 

Cioldsmith  remained  but  a  short  time  in  this 
situation,  and  to  the  mortifications  experienced 
there,  we  doubtless  owe  the  picturings  given  in 
his  writings  of  the  hardships  of  an  usher's  life. 
"  He  is  generally,"  says  he,  "  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  school.  Every  trick  is  played  upon  him  ; 
the  oddity  of  his  manner,  his  dress,  or  his  lan- 
guage, is  a  fund  of  eternal  ridicule  ;  the  master 
himself  now  and  then  cannot  avoid  joining  in  the 
laugh  ;  and  the  poor  wretcii,  eternally  resenting 
this  ill  usage,  lives  in  a  state  of  war  with  all  the 
family." — "  He  is  obliged,  perhaps,  to  sleep  in 
the  same  i)ed  with  the  I'rench  teacher,  who  dis- 
turbs him  for  an  hour  every  night  in  papering 
and  filleting  his  hair,  and  stinks  worse  than  a  car- 
rion with  his  rancid  pomatums,  when  he  lays  his 
iiead  beside  him  on  the  bolster." 

His  next  shift  was  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory 
of  a  chemist  near  Fish  Street  Hill.  After  remain- 
ing here  a  few  months,  he  heard  that  IJr.  Sleigh, 
who  had  been  his  friend  anil  fellow-student  at 
Edinburgh,  was  in  London.  Eager  to  meet  with 
a  frier.dly  lace  in  this  land  of  strangers,  he  imme- 
diately called  on  him  ;  "  but  though  it  was  Sun- 
day, and  it  is  to  be  supposed  1  was  in  my  best 
clothes.  Sleigh  scarcely  knew  me — such  is  the  tax 
the  unfortunate  pay  to  poverty.  However,  when 
he  did  recollect  me,  I  found  his  heart  as  warm  as 
ever,  and  he  shared  his  purse  and  friendship  with 
me  during  his  continuance  in  London." 

Through  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr. 
Sleigh,  he  now  commenced  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, but  in  a  small  way,  in  liankside,  South- 
wark,  and  chielly  among  the  poor  ;  for  he  wanted 
the  figure,  address,  polish,  and  management,  to 
succeed  among  the  rich.  His  old  schoolmate  and 
college  companion,  IJeatty,  who  used  to  aid  him 
with  his  purse  at  the  university,  met  him  about 
this  time,'  decked  out  in  the  tarnished  finery  of  a 
second-hand  suit  of  green  and  gold,  with  a  shirt 
and  neckcloth  of  a  fortnight's  wear. 

Poor  (Goldsmith  endeavored  to  assume  a  pros- 
perous air  in  the  eyes  of  his  early  associate.  "  He 
was  practising  physic,"  he  said,  "  and  tioing  'I'cry 
well.'"  At  this  moment  poverty  was  pinching 
him  to  the  bone  in  spite  of  his  practice  and  his 
dirty  finery.  His  tees  were  necessarily  small,  and 
ill  i)aid,  and  he  was  lain  to  seek  some  precarious 
assistance  from  his  pen.  Here  his  quondam  fel- 
low-student. Dr.  Sleigh,  was  again  ot  service,  in- 
troducing him  to  some  of.  the  booksellers,  who 
gave  him  occasional,  though  starveling  employ- 
ment. According  to  tradition,  however,  his  most 
efficient  patron  just  now  was  a  journeyman  print- 
er, one  of  his  poor  patients  of  Bankside,  who 
had  formed  a  good  opinion  of  his  talents,  and 
perceived  his  poverty  and  his  literary  shifts.  The 
printer  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Samuel  Richard- 
son, the  author  of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir 
Charles  Graiidison  ;  who  combined  the  novelist 
and  the  publisher,  and  was  in  flourishing  circum- 
stances. Tiirough  the  journeyman's  intervention 
Goldsmith  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with 
Richardson,  who  employed  him  as  reader  and 
corrector  of  the  press,  at  his  printing  establish- 
ment in  Salisbury  Court ;  an  occupation  which 
he  alternated  with  his  medical  duties. 

Being  admitted  occasionally  to   Richardson's 


parlor,  he  began  to  form  literary  acq'jaintances, 
among  whom  the  most  important  was  Dr.  Young, 
the  author  of  Night  Thoughts,  a  poem  in  the 
height  of  fashion.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  much  familiarity  took  nlace  at  the  time  be- 
tween the  literary  lion  of  the  day  and  the  poor 
/Esculapius  of  Bankside,  the  humble  corrector  of 
the  press.  Still  the  communion  with  literary  men 
had  its  effect  to  set  his  imagination  teeming.  Dr. 
Farr,  one  of  his  Edinburgh  fellow-students,  who 
was  at  London  about  this  time,  attending  the  hos- 
pitals and  lectures,  gives  us  an  amusing  account 
of  Goldsmith  in  his  literary  character. 

"  Early  in  January  he  called  ujion  me  one  morn- 
ing before  I  was  up,  and,  on  my  entering  the  room, 
I  recognized  my  old  acquaintance,  dressed  in  a 
rusty,  full-trimmed  black  suit,  with  his  pockets 
full  of  i)apers,  which  instantly  reminded  me  of  the 
poet  in  (Jarrick's  farce  of  Lethe.  Alter  we  had 
finished  our  breakfast  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
part  of  a  tragedy,  which  he  said  he  had  brought 
for  my  correction.  In  vain  1  pleaded  inability, 
when  he  began  to  read  ;  and  every  pan  on  which 
I  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  pro|)riety  was  im- 
mediately blotted  out.  I  then  most  earnestly 
pressed  him  not  to  trust  to  my  judgment,  but  to 
take  the  opinion  of  persons  better  qualified  to  de- 
cide on  dramatic  compositions.  He  now  told  me 
he  had  submitted  his  productions,  so  far  as  he  had 
written,  to  Mr.  Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa, 
on  which  I  peremptorily  declined  offering  another 
criticism  on  the  performance." 

l""rom  the  graphic  description  given  of  him  by 
Dr.  Farr,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  tarnished 
finery  of  green  and  gold  had  been  succeeded  by 
a  professional  suit  of  black,  to  which,  we  are  told, 
were  added  the  wig  and  cane  indispensable  to 
medical  doctors  in  those  days.  The  coat  was  a 
second-hand  one,  of  rusty  velvet,  with  a  patch  on 
the  left  breast,  which  he  adroitly  covered  with 
his  three-cornered  hat  during  his  medical  visits  ; 
and  we  have  an  amusing  anecdote  ol  his  contest 
of  courtesy  with  a  patient  who  pc'i'sisteil  in  en- 
deavoring to  relieve  him  from  the  hat,  which  only 
made  him  press  it  more  devoutly  to  his  heart. 

Nothing  further  has  ever  been  heard  of  the 
tragedy  mentioned  by  Dr.  Farr  ;  it  was  probably 
never  completed.  The  same  gentleman  speaks  of 
a  strange  Quixotic  scheme  which  Goldsmith  had 
in  contemplation  at  the  time,  "  of  going  to  deci- 
pher the  inscriptions  on  the  written  mountains, 
though  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  Arabic,  or 
the  language  in  which  they  might  be  supposed  to 
be  written.  "  The  salary  of  three  hundred 
pounds,"  adds  Dr.  Farr,  "  which  had  been  left 
lor  the  purpose,  was  the  temptation."  This  was 
probably  one  of  many  dreamy  projects  with  which 
his  fervid  brain  was  apt  to  teem.  On  such  sub- 
jects he  was  prone  to  talk  vaguely  ami  magnifi- 
cently, but  incovsiderately,  from  a  kindled  imagi- 
nation rather  than  a  well-instructed  judgment. 
He  had  always  a  great  notion  of  expeditions  to 
the  East,  and  wonders  to  be  seen  and  effected  in 
the  oriental  countries. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LIFE  OF  A  PEDAGOGUE— KINDNESS  TO  SCHOOL- 
BOYS —  PERTNESS  IN  RETURN  —  EXPENSIVE 
CHARITIES— THE  GRIFFITHS  AND  THE  "  MONTH- 
LY REVIEW"— TOILS  OF  A  LITERARY  HACK- 
RUPTURE   WITH  THE  GRIFFITHS. 

Among  the  most  cordial  of  Goldsmith's  inti- 
mates in  London  during  this  time  of  precarious 
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strugg[Ie  were  certain  of  his  former  feliow-stu- 
tlents  in  Eclini>urgli.  One  of  these  was  the  son  of 
a  Uocior  Mihier.  a  (lissenting  minister,  who  Icept 
a  classical  school  ot  eminence  at  I'eckham,  in 
Surrey.  Young  Milner  had  a  favorable  oi)inion  ot 
Goldsmith's  .ihilities  and  attainments,  and  cher- 
ished for  him  that  good  will  which  his  genial  n.i- 
ture  seems  ever  to  have  inspired  amongtiis  school 
ami  college  associates.  His  father  falling  ill,  the 
young  man  negotiated  with  Goldsmith  to  take 
ieinpoiary  charge  of  the  school.  The  latter  read- 
ily consented  ;  for  he  was  discouraged  by  the 
slow  growth  of  medical  reputation  and  practice, 
and  as  yet  had  no  confidence  in  the  coy  smiles  of 
the  muse.  Laying  by  his  wig  and  cane,  there- 
fore, and  once  more  wielding  the  ferule,  he  re- 
sumed tlie  character  of  the  pedagogue,  and  for 
some  time  reigned  as  vicegerent  over  the  acad- 
emy at  I'eckham.  He  appears  to  have  been  well 
treated  by  both  Ur.  .Milner  and  his  wife,  and  be- 
came a  favorite  with  the  scholars  from  his  easy, 
indulgent  good  nature.  Me  mingle<l  in  their 
sports,  tola  them  droll  stories,  played  on  the 
flute  for  their  amusement,  ami  spent  his  money 
in  treating  them  to  sweetmeats  and  other  school- 
boy dainties.  His  familiarity  was  sometimes 
carried  too  far  ;  he  indulged  in  boyish  pranks  and 

Iiractical  jokes,  and  drew  upon  himself  retorts  in 
:ind,  whicli,  however,  he  bore  with  great  good 
humor.  Once,  indeed,  he  was  touched  to  the 
quick  by  a  piece  of  schoolboy  peitness.  Alter 
playing  on  the  tUite,  he  sjioke  with  enthusiasm  ot 
music,  as  delightful  in  itself,  and  as  a  valuable 
accomplishment  for  a  gentleman,  whereupon  a 
youngster,  with  a  glance  at  his  ungainly  person, 
wished  to  know  if  he  considered  himself  a  gentle- 
m.m.  roorGoldsmith,  feelingly  alive  to  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  ajipearance  ant!  tne  humility  of 
.ois  situation,  winced  at  thi.>  u.Mhinking  sneer, 
wiiich  long  rankled  in  his  mind. 

As  usual,  while  in  Dv.  Milnpr's  employ,  his 
benevolent  feelings  were  a  heavy  tax  upon  his 
purse,  tor  he  never  could  resist  a  talc  t>t  distress, 
and  was  apt  to  be  lleeced  by  evciy  sturdy  beggar  ; 
so  that,  between  his  charily  and  hiij  .T:;i\niticence, 
he  was  generally  in  advance  of  his  iilend.vr  salary. 
"  You  had  better,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  let  me  take 
Cire  of  your  moriey,"  said  Mrs.  Milnet  one  day, 
**  as  I  do  forsome  of  the  young  gentlemen." — "  In 
trJth,  madam,  there  is  equal  need  !"  was  the  good- 
hjinored  reply. 

Dr.  Milner  was  a  man  of  some  literary  preten- 
sions, and  wrote  occasionally  for  the  Monthly 
Review,  of  which  4  bookseller,  by  the  name  of 
Griffiths,  was  proprietor.  This  work  was  an  ad- 
vocate for  Whig  principles,  and  had  been  in  jiros- 
perous  existence  for  nearly  eight  years.  Of  late, 
however,  periodicals  had  multiplied  exceedingly, 
and  a  formidable  Tory  rival  had  started  up  in  the 
Critical  Review,  published  by  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton, a  bookseller,  and  aided  by  the  powerful  and 
popular  pen  of  IJr.  .Smollett.  Griffiths  was 
obliged  to  recruit  his  forces.  While  so  doing  he 
met  Goldsmith,  a  humble  occupant  of  a  seat  at 
Dr.  Milner's  tat)le,  and  was  struck  with  remarks 
on  men  ;ind  books,  which  fell  from  him  in  the 
course  of  conversation.  He  took  occasion  to 
sound  him  privately  as  to  his  inclination  and  ca- 
pacity as  a  reviewer,  and  was  furnished  by  him 
with  specimens  of  his  literary  and  critical  talents. 
They  proved  satisfactory.  The  consequence  was 
that  Goldsmith  once  more  changed  his  mode  of 
life,  and  in  April,  1757,  became  a  contributor  to 
the  Munt/ily  Review,  at  a  small  fixed  salary,  with 
board  and  lodging,  and  accordingly  took  up  his 


abode  with  Mr.  Griffiths,  at  the  sign  of  the  Dun- 
ciad,  Paternoster  Row.  As  usual  we  tiace  this 
phase  of  his  fortunes  in  his  semi-fictitious  writ- 
ings ;  his  sudden  transmutation  ot  tlie  pedagogue 
into  the  author  being  humorously  set  forth  in  the 
case  of  "George  I'rimrose,"  in  the  "  Vicai  of 
Wakefield."  "  Come,"  says  George's  adviser.  "  I 
see  you  are  a  lad  of  spirit  and  some  learning  ; 
what  do  you  think  of  commencing  author  like  me  ? 
You  have  read  in  books,  no  doubt,  of  men  of  cu- 
ius starvingat  the  trade  ;  at  present  I'll  show  you 
forty  very  dull  fellows  about  town  that  live  by 
it  in  opulence.  All  honest,  jog-trot  men,  who  go 
on  smoothly  and  dully,  and  write  history  and  pol- 
itics, and  are  praised  :  men,  sir,  who,  had  they 
been  bred  cobblers,  would  all  their  lives  only 
have  mended  shoes,  but  never  made  them.  ' 
"  Finding"  (says  George)  "  that  there  is  no  great 
degree  of  gentility  afhxed  to  the  character  ot  an 
usher,  I  resolved  to  accept  his  |)roposal  ;  and 
having  the  highest  respect  for  literature,  hailed 
the  antiqua  iitater  of  Grub  .Street  with  reverence. 
I  thought  it  my  glory  to  pursue  a  track  which 
Dryden  and  Oiway  trod  before  me."  Alas,  Dry- 
den  struggled  with  indigence  all  his  days  ;  and 
Otway,  it  is  said,  fell  a  victim  to  famine  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year,  being  strangled  l)y  a  roll  of 
bread,  which  he  devoured  with  the  voracity  of  a 
starving  man. 

In  Goldsmith's  experience  the  track  soon  prov- 
ed a  thorny  one.  (irifhths  was  a  hard  business 
man,  of  shrewd,  worldly  good  sense,  but  little  re- 
finement or  cultivation.  He  meddled,  or  rather 
muddled  with  literature,  too,  in  a  business  way, 
altering  and  modifying  occasionally  the  writings 
of  his  contributors,  and  in  this  he  was  aided  by 
his  wife,  who,  according  to  Smollett,  was  "  an 
anti(|uated  female  critic  and  a  dabbler  in  the  Re- 
■•'iew."  Such  was  the  literary  vassalage  to  which 
Goldsmith  had  unwarily  subjected  himself.  A 
diurnal  drudgery  was  imposed  on  him,  irksome 
to  his  indolent  habits,  and  attended  by  circum- 
stances humiliating  to  his  pride.  He  had  to  write 
daily  from  nine  o'clock  until  two,  and  often 
throughout  the  day  ;  whether  in  the  vein  or  not, 
and  on  subjects  dictated  by  his  taskmaster,  how- 
ever foreign  to  his  taste  ;  in  a  word,  he  nas  treat- 
ed as  a  mere  literary  hack.  I5ut  this  was  not  the 
worst ;  it  was  the  critical  supervision  ot  Griffiths 
and  his  wife  which  grieved  him  :  the  "  illiterate, 
bookselling  Griffiths,"  as  Smollett  called  them, 
"  who  presumed  to  revise,  alter,  and  amend  the 
articles  contributed  to  their  Review.  Thank 
heaven,"  crowed  Smollett,  "  the  Critical  Review 
is  not  written  under  the  restraint  of  a  bookseller 
and  his  wife.  Its  principal  writers  are  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  unconnected  with  booksellers, 
and  unawed  by  old  women  !" 

This  literary  vassalage,  however,  did  not  last 
long.  The  bookseller  became  more  and  more 
exacting.  He  accused  his  hack  writer  of  idle- 
ness ;  of  abandoning  his  writing-desk  and  lit- 
erary workshop  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  ;  and 
of  assuming  a  tone  and  mannei  above  his  situa- 
tion. Goldsmith,  in  return,  charged  him  with 
impertinence  ;  his  wife  with  meanness  and  parsi- 
mony in  her  household  treatment  of  him,  and 
both  of  literary  meddling  and  marring.  The  en- 
gagement was  broken  off  at  the  end  of  five 
months,  by  mutual  consent,  and  without  any  vio- 
lent rupture,  as  it  will  be  found  they  afterward 
had  occasional 'dealings  with  each  other. 

Though  Goldsmith  was  now  nearly  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  had  produced  nothing  to  give  him  a 
decided  reputation.     He  was  as  yet  a  mem  writer 
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(or  bread.  The  articles  he  had  contributed  to  i\\e 
Keriew  were  anonymous,  and  were  never  avowed 
by  him.  They  have  since  been,  for  the  most  |>art, 
ascertained  ;  and  though  thrown  off  hastily,  often 
treatinp  on  subjects  of  temporarjf  interest,  and 
marrecT  l)y  the  Griffith  interpolations,  they  are 
still  characterized  by  his  sound,  easy  good  sense, 
and  the  genial  graces  of  his  style.  Johnson  ob- 
served that  (loUlsniith's  genius  flowered  late  ;  he 
should  have  said  it  Howered  early,  but  was  late  in 
bringing  its  fruit  to  maturity. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NEWnERV,  OF  PICTURK-nOOK  MEMORY — HOW  TO 
KEEP  UP  APPEARANCES — MISERIES  OE  AUTHOR- 
SHIP— A  POt)R  RELATION — LETTER  TO  HODSON. 

Being  now  known  in  the  publishing  world, 
Goldsmith  began  to  find  casual  employment  in 
various  quijrters  ;  among  others  he  wrote  occa- 
sionally for  the  Literary  Ma^^asine,  a  production 
set  on  foot  by  Mr.  John  Nevvbery,  booKstller,  St. 
Paul's  Churcliyr.rd,  renowned  in  nursery  litera- 
ture throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century 
for  his  picture-books  for  children.  Ncwbcry 
was  a  worthy,  intelligent,  kind-hearted  man,  and 
a  seasonable  though  cautious  Iriend  to  authors, 
relieving  them  with  sm-iU  loans  when  in  pecun- 
iary difficulties,  though  always  taking  care  to  be 
well  repaid  i)y  the  labor  of  their  pens.  Goldsmith 
introduces  him  in  a  humorous  yet  friendly  man- 
ner in  his  novel  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  "  This 
person  was  no  other  than  the  philanthropic  book- 
seller in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  who  has  written 
so  many  little  books  for  chddren  ;  he  called  him- 
self their  friend  ;  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all 
mankind.  He  was  no  sooner  alighted  but  he  was 
in  haste  to  be  gone  ;  for  he  was  ever  on  business 
of  importance,  and  was  at  that  time  actually  com- 
pilinjy  materials  for  the  history  of  one  Mr. 
Thomas  Trip.  I  immediately  recollected  this 
good-natured  man's  red-pimpled  face." 

Besides  his  literary  job  work.  Goldsmith  also  re- 
sumed his  medical  practice,  but  with  very  trilling 
success.  The  scantiness  of  his  |)urse  still  obliged 
him  to  live  in  obscure  lodgings  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salisbury  Square,  l'"leet  Street  ;  but  his 
extended  acquaintance  and  rising  importance 
caused  him  to  consult  appearances.  He  adopted 
an  expedient,  then  very  common,  and  still  prac- 
tised in  I.ondon  among  those  who  have  to  tread 
the  narrow  path  between  pride  and  poverty  ;  while 
he  burrowed  in  lodgings  suited  to  his  means,  he 
"  hailed,"  as  it  is  termed,  from  the  Temple  Ex- 
change Coffee-house  near  Temple  Bar.  Here  he 
received  his  medical  calls  ;  hence  he  dated  his  let- 
ters, and  here  he  jjassed  much  of  his  leisure 
hours,   con\ersing  with    the   frequenters   of    tJu- 

filace.  "  Thirty  pounds  a  year,"  said  a  poor 
rish  painter,  who  unilerstood  the  art  of  shifting, 
"  is  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  live  in  London 
without  being  contemptible.  Ten  pounds  will 
find  him  in  clothes  and  linen  ;  he  can  live  in  a 
garret  on  eighteen  pence  a  week  ;  hail  from  a 
coffee-house,  where,  by  occasionally  spending 
threepence,  he  may  ])ass  some  hours  each  day  in 
good  company ;  he  may  breakfast  on  bread  and 
milk  for  a  penny  ;  dine  for  sixpence  ;  do  without 
supper;  and  on  ch'dn-nhirt-day  ho  may  go 
abroad  and  pay  visits." 

Goldsmith  seems  to  have  taken  a  loaf  from  this 
poor  devil's  manual  in  respect  to  the  eotree-liouse 
at  least.    Indeed,  coffee-houses  ia  those  days  were 


the  resorts  of  wits  and  literati,  where  the  topics 
of  the  day  were  gossiped  over,  and  the  affairs  of 
literature  and  the  drama  discussed  and  criticised. 
In  this  way  he  enlarged  the  circle  ot  his  intimacy, 
which  now  embraced  several  names  of  notoriety. 

iJo  we  want  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  experi- 
ence in  this  part  of  his  career  ?  we  have  it  in  his 
observations  on  the  life  of  an  author  in  the  "  /«- 
quiry  into  the  state  of  polite  Icurniiig,"  published 
some  years  afterward. 

"  The  author,  unpatronized  by  the  greiit,  has 
naturally  recourse  to  tlie  bookseller.  'I'here  can- 
not, perhaps,  be  imagined  a  combination  more 
prejudicial  to  taste^  than  this.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  one  to  allow  as  little  for  writing,  and  for 
the  other  to  write  as  much  as  possible  ;  accord- 
ingly tedious  compilations  and  periodical  maga- 
zines are  the  result  of  their  joint  endejivors.  In 
these  circumstances  the  author  bids  adieu  to 
lame  ;  writes  for  bread  ;  and  for  that  only  imag- 
ination is  seldom  called  in.  He  sits  down  to  ad- 
dress the  venal  muse  with  the  most  phlegmatic 
a])athy  ;  and,  as  we  are  told  ol  the  Russian,  courts 
his  mistress  by  falling  nslep  in  her  lap." 

Again.  "  Those  who  are  uii,ic(|uainted  with 
the  world  arc  apt  to  fancy  the  man  of  wit  as  lead- 
ing a  very  agreeable  life.  They  conclude,  per- 
haps, that  he  is  attended  with  silent  admiration, 
and  dictates  to  the  rest  of  mankind  with  all  the 
eloc|uence  of  conscious  superiority.  Very  differ- 
ent is  his  present  situation.  He  is  called  an  au- 
thor, and  all  know  that  an  author  is  a  thing  only 
to  be  laughed  at.  His  person,  not  liis  jest,  be- 
comes the  mirth  of  the  company.  At  his  ap- 
proach the  most  fat,  unthinking  face,  brightens 
in'o  malicious  meaning.  Even  aldermen  laugh, 
and  avenge  on  him  the  ridicule  which  was 
lavished  on  their  forefathers.  .  .  .  The 
poet's  poverty  is  a  standing  to|)ic  of  con- 
tempt. His  writing  for  l)read  is  an  unpardonable 
offence.  Perhaps  of  all  mankind,  an  author  in 
these  times  is  used  most  hardly.  We  keep  him 
poor,  and  yet  revile  his  poverty.  We  reproach  him 
for.  living  by  his  wit,  and  yet  allow  him  no  other 
means  to  live.  His  taking  refuge  in  garrets  and 
cellars  has  of  late  been  violently  objected  to  him, 
anil  that  by  men  who,  I  hope,  are  more  apt  to 
nity  than  insult  his  distress.  Is  poverty  a  care- 
less fault  ?  No  doubt  he  knows  how  to  ])refer  a 
bottle  of  champagne  to  the  nectir  of  the  neigh- 
boring ale-house,  or  a  venison  pasty  to  a  plate  of 
potates.  Want  of  delicacy  is  not  in  him,  but  in 
those  who  deny  him  the  opportunity  of  malcing  an 
elegant  choice.  Wit  certainly  is  the  property  of 
those  who  have  it,  nor  should  we  he  disjjleased  if 
it  is  the  only  property  a  man  sometimes  has.  We 
must  not  underrate  him  who  uses  it  for  subsist- 
ence, and  tlees  from  the  ingratitude  of  the  age, 
even  to  a  bookseller  for  redress."     .     .     . 

"  If  the  author  be  necessary  among  us,  let  us 
treat  him  with  proper  consideration  as  a  child  of 
the  public,  not  as  a  rent-charge  on  the  communi- 
ty. And  indeed  a  child  of  the  ])uhlic  he  is  in  all 
respects  ;  for  while  so  well  able  to  direct  others, 
how  incapable  is  he  Irequenlly  found  of  guiding 
himself.  His  simplicity  exposes  him  to  all  the 
insidious  approaches  of  cunning  ;  his  sensibility, 
to  the  slightest  invasions  of  contempt.  Thouirh 
possessetl  ot  fortitude  to  stand  unmoved  the  ex- 
peeted  bursts  of  an  earthquake,  yet  of  foolings  so 
exquisitely  poignant  as  to  agonize  under  the 
sliglitest  disappointment.  Broken  rest,  tasteless 
meals,  and  causeless  anxieties  shorten  life,  and 
render  it  unfit  for  active  employments  ;  prolonged 
vigils  and  intense  application  still  farther  contract 
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his  span,   .ind   make   his  time  glide  insensibly 
away." 

while  poor  Cioldsmilh  was  thus  stru^fKlinj;  with 
the  (liliicullii'S  and  liiscouraKcmcnts  which  in 
those  (lays  licset  tin- path  ol  an  author,  his  triends 
in  hflarul  ri'fi.'ivfd  accomils  ol  his  iiteiary  suc- 
cess and  ol  tlif  distinguishud  ac(|uaininnces  he 
was  niakinj;.  This  was  i-noufjh  to  put  the  wise 
heads  at  I.issoy  and  IJallymahon  in  a  ferment  ol 
conjectures.  \Vitli  the  e.sagjferated  notions  of 
pro\'iiuial  relatives  concerninj;  the  family  great 
man  In  the  metropolis,  some  of  (loldsmiti)  s  poor 
kindred  pictured  him  to  themselves  seated  in 
high  places,  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
hand  and  j^lovt;  with  the  givers  of  gifts  and  dis- 
pensers of  patronage.  Accordingly,  he  was  one 
day  surjirised  .it  ilie  sudden  ajjparition,  in  his 
miserahle  lodging,  of  his  younger  brother 
Charles,  a  raw  youth  of  twenty-one,  endowed 
with  ;i'\(loul)le  share  of  the  famdy  heedlessness, 
and  who  expected  to  be  forthwith  helped  into 
some  snug  by-p.ith  to  fortune  l)y  one  or  other  of 
Oliver's  great  friends.  Charles  was  sadly  discon- 
certed on  learning  that,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
provide  tor  others,  his  brother  could  scarcely  take 
care  of  liinisilt.  lie  looked  round  with  a  rueful 
eye  on  the  poet's  (|U.irters,  .iiul  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  and  disap|)ointmeiU  iit  find- 
ing him  no  better  off.  "  All  in  good  time,  my 
dear  l)o\-,"  replied  poor  doldsmith,  with  infinite 
good-lui:nor  ;  "  1  shall  be  >-icher  by  and  by.  Ad- 
dison, 111  Tile  tell  you,  wrote  his  poem  of  the  '  Cam- 
paign '  in  .1  g.irret  in  the  llaymarket,  three  stories 
liign,  .111(1  you  see  I  am  not  come  to  that  yet,  for 
I  have  only  got  to  the  second  story." 

Charles  (loldsniith  did  not  remain  long  to  em- 
harrass  his  brother  in  London.  With  the  same 
roving  ilisi)osition  and  inconsiderate  temper  of 
Oliver,  he  suddenly  departed  in  an  humble  capac- 
ity to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
nothing  w.is  heard  of  him  for  above  thirty  years, 
when,  alter  having  been  given  up  as  dead  by  his 
friends,  he  made  his  reap|)earance  in  Kngland. 

Shortly  .'ifter  his  departure  Cioldsmith  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Daniel  Hodson,  Ksq., 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract ;  it  was  part- 
ly intended,  no  doubt,  to  dissipate  any  further  il- 
lusions concerning  his  fortunes  which  might  float 
on  the  magnificent  imagination  of  his  friends  in 
Bally  mahon. 

"  I  suppose  you  desire  to  know  my  present  sit- 
uation. ,\s  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  which  I 
should  blush,  or  which  mankind  could  censure, 
I  see  no  reason  tor  making  it  a  secret.  In  short, 
by  a  very  little  practice  as  a  physician,  and  a  very 
little  reputation  as  a  poet,  I  make  a  shift  to  live. 
Nothing  IS  more  a])t  to  introduce  us  to  the  gates 
of  the  muses  th.in  po\erty  ;  but  it  were  well  if  they 
only  lett  us  at  the  door.  The  mischief  is  they 
sometimes  choose  to  give  us  their  company  to  the 
enterininment  ;  and  want,  instead  of  being  gen- 
tleman-iislier,olten  turns  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
"  Thus,  upon  learning  1  write,  no<loubt  you  im- 
agine I  st.irve  ;  and  the  name  of  an  author  nat- 
urally reminds  you  of  a  garret  In  this  particu- 
lar I  do  not  tliink  projier  to  undeceive  my  friends. 
But,  whether  I  e.it  or  starve,  live  in  a  first  floor  or 
four  pairs  of  stairs  high,  I  still  remember  them 
with  urdoi- ;  nay,  my  very  country  comes  in  for  a 
shan;  of  my  affection.  Uniiecountabli!  fondness 
for  country,  this  mnhidie  du  pais,  as  the  French 
call  it !  Unarcountable  lli.it  he  should  still  have 
an  affection  for  a  place,  who  never,  when  in  it, 
received  above  common  civility  ;  who  never 
brought  anything  out  of  it  except  his  brogue  and . 


his  blunders.  .Surely  my  affection  is  eqii.dly  ri- 
diculous with  the  Scotchman's,  wl  o  refused  to 
be  cured  of  the  itch  because  it  made  him  unco' 
thoughtful  of  his  wife  and  bonny  Inverary. 

"  But  now,  to  be  serious  :  let  me  ask  myself 
what  gives  me  ;i  wish  to  see  Ireland  .again.  The 
country  is  a  fine  one,  perhaps  ?  No.  There  are 
good  company  in  Ireland  ?  No,  The  convers,i. 
tion  there  is  generally  made  up  of  a  smutty  toasi 
or  a  bawdy  song  ;  the  vivacity  supported  by  son.i 
humble  cousin,  who  had  just  folly  enough  to  earn 
his  dinner.  Then,  perhaps,  there's  more  wit  and 
learnmg  among  the  Irish?  Oh,  Lord,  no!  Then- 
has  been  more  money  spent  in  the  encouragement 
of  the  I'adareen  mare  there  one  season,  than 
given  in  rewards  to  learned  men  since  the  lime  ot 
Usher.  All  tlieir  productions  in  learning  amount 
to  perhaps  a  translation,  or  a  few  tracts  in  di\in 


ard'  .all  their  nroductions  in  w  it  to  jusi  noth- 
ing at  all.     Why  the  plague,  then,  so  fond  of  Ire 
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land  .'  Then,  all  at  once,  because  you,  my  de.ir 
friend,  and  a  few  more  who  are  exceplions'to  the 
general  picture,  have  a  residence  there.  This  it 
is  th.it  gives  me  all  the  pangs  1  feel  in  sejiaration. 
I  confess  I  carry  this  spirit  sometimes  to  the  sour- 
ing the  ])le;isures  1  at  jiresent  possess.  If  I  go  to 
the  opera,  where  .Signora  Columba  pours  out  ;dl 
the  mazes  of  melody,  I  sit  and  sigh  for  Lissoy 
fireside,  and  Johnny  Armstrong's  '  Last  Good- 
night' from  I'eggy  (Wilden.  If  I  climb  llampstcad 
Hill,  than  where  nature  never  exhibited  a  more 
magnilicent  prospect,  I  confess  it  hue  ;  but  then 
1  had  rather  be  placed  on  the  little  mount  before 
Lissoy  gate,  and  there  take  in,  to  n'  the  most 
pleasing  hori/on  in  nature. 

"  Before  Charles  came  hither  my  tho>,ig!its  some- 
times found  refuge  from  severer  studies  among 
my  friends  in  Ireland.  I  fancied  slr.inge  revolu- 
tions at  liome  ;  but  1  find  it  was  the  rapidity  of 
my  own  motion  that  gave  an  imaginary  one  to  ob- 
jects really  at  rest,  fs'o  alterations  there.  Some 
friends,  he  tells  me,  arc  still  le.in,  but  very  rich  ; 
others  very  fat,  but  still  very  poor.  Nay,  all  the 
news  I  he.ir  of  you  is,  that  you  sally  out  in  visits 
among  the  neighbors,  and  sometimes  make  a  mi- 
gration from  the  blue  '^"d  to  the  brown.  I  could 
from  my  heart  wish  th,.i  you  and  she  (Mrs.  Hod- 
son),  and  Lissoy  and  liallyniahon,  and  all  of  you, 
would  fairly  make  a  migration  into  Middlesex  ; 
though,  upon  second  thoughts,  this  might  be  at- 
tended with  a  few  inconveniences.  Therefore,  as 
the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mohammed,  why 
Mohammed  sl.all  go  to  the  mountain  ;  or,  to 
speak  plain  finglish,  as  you  cannot  convenientiv 
pay  me  a  visit,  if  next  summer  1  can  contrive  to 
be  al)sent  six  weeks  from  London,  I  shall  spend 
three  of  them  among  my  friends  in  Ireland.  But 
first,  believe  me,  my  design  is  purely  to  visit,  and 
neither  to  cut  a  figure  nor  levy  contributions  ; 
neither  to  excite  envy  nor  solicit  favor  ;  in  fact, 
my  circumstances  are  adapted  to  neither.  I  am 
too  poor  to  be  gazed  at,  and  too  rich  to  need  as- 
sistance." 


CHAPTER    IX. 

HAC|CNEY  AUTHORSHIP— THOUGHTS  OF  LITERARY 
SUICIDF.  —  RETURN  TO  PECKHAM  —  ORIENTAL 
PROJECTS— LITERARY  ENTERPRISE  TO  RAISE 
FUNDS— LETTER  TO  EDWARD  WELLS— TO  ROB- 
ERT BRYANTON— DEATH  OF  UNCLE  CONTA- 
RINE- LETTER   TO   COUSIN   JANE. 

For  some  time  Goldsmith  continued  to  write 
miscellaneously  for  reviews  and  other  periodical 
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publications,  but  without  making  any  decided  hit, 
to  use  a  technical  term.  Indeed,  as  yet  he  ap- 
peared destitute  ot  the  stronif  excitement  of  liter- 
ary ambition,  and  wrote  only  on  the  spur  of 
necessity  and  at  the  urgent  importunity  ol  his 
bool<seller.  His  indolent  and  truant  disposition, 
ever  averse  from  labor  and  delighting  in  holiday, 
had  to  be  scourged  up  to  its  task  ;  still  it  was  this 
very  truant  disposition  which  threw  an  uncon- 
scious charm  over  everything  he  wrote  ;  bringing 
with  It  honeyed  thouglils  and  pictured  images 
which  had  sprung  up  in  his  mind  in  the  sunny 
hours  of  idleness  :  tliese  effusions,  dashed  off  on 
compulsion  in  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  were 
published  anonymously  ;  so  that  they  made  no  col- 
lective im|)ressi()n  on  the  public,  and  reflected  no 
fame  on  tlie  name  of  their  author. 

In  an  essay  published  some  time  subsequently 
in  the  lh\\  (loldsmilh  adverts,  in  his  own  hu- 
morous w.i\,t()  his  iinpalience  at  the  tardiness 
with  wiiich  his  (hsultory  and  unacknowledged 
essays  crej)!  into  notice.  "  1  was  once  iniluced," 
says  he,  "  to  show  my  indignation  against  the 
•public  by  discontiituing  my  ettorts  to  please  ;  anti 
was  bravely  resolved,  like  Kaleigli,  to  vex  them 
by  burning  my  manuscripts  in  a  passion.  Upon 
rellection,  however,  I  considered  what  set  or  body 
of  people  would  be  displeased  at  my  rashness. 
The  sun,  alter  so  sad  an  accident,  might  shine 
next  morning  as  bright  as  usual  ;  men  might 
laugh  and  sing  the  next  day,  and  transact  business 
as  before  ;  and  not  a  single  creature  feel  anv  re- 
gret l)ut  myself.  Instead  of  having  Apollo  in 
mourning  or  the  Muses  in  a  fit  of  the  spleen  ;  in- 
stead of  h.iviiig  the  learned  world  apostrophizing 
at  my  untimely  decease  ;  perhaps  all  (irub  Street 
might  laugh  at  my  fate,  and  sell-approving  dig- 
nity l)e  unable  to  shield  me  from  ridicule. 

Circumstances  occurred  al)out  this  time  to 
give  a  new  direction  to  doldsmith's  hopes  and 
schemes.  Having  resumed  lor  a  brief  ])eriod  the 
sui)erintendence  of  the  i'eckham  school  during  a 
fit  of  illness  )f  Dr.  Milner,  that  gentleman,  in  re- 
quital for  his  timely  services,  ])romised  to  use  his 
inlluence  with  a  friend,  an  Kast  India  director,  to 
procure  him  a  medical  appointment  in  India. 

There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Dr.   Milner  would   be  effectual  ;  but  how 
was  (foldsmith  to  find  the  ways  and  means  of  fit- 
ting himself  out  for  a  voyage  to  the  Indies  ?     In 
this  emergency  he  was  driven  to  a  more  extended 
exercise  of   tin*    pen    than    he  had  yet  attempted. 
His  skirmishing  among  books  as  a  reviewer,  and 
his  disputatious  ramble  among  the  schools   and 
universities  and  literati  of  the  Continent,  had  filled 
his  mind  with  facts   and   observations   which    he 
now  set  about  digesting  into  a  .treatise  of  some 
magnitude,  to    be  entitled  "  An    Intpiiry  into  the 
Present  Stale  o(  Polite  Learning  in  Europe."     As 
the  work  grew  on  his  hands  his  sanguine  temper 
ran  ahead  of   his  lai)ors.     feeling  secure  ol  suc- 
cess in    Kngiand,  he  was  anxious  to  forestall  the 
piracy  of  tiie  Irish  press  ;  for  as  yet,  the  union  not 
naving  taken  place,  the  Knglish  law  of  copyright 
did  not  extend  to  the  other  sitle  of  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel.    He  wrote,  therefore,  to  his   friends   in    Ire- 
land, urging  them  to  circulate  his  proposals  for 
lii.s  contt>mplated  work,  and  obtain  subscriptions 
payabiti  in  advance  ;  the  money  to  be  transmitted 
to  a  Mr.  Bradley,  an  eminent  bookseller  in  Dub- 
lin, who  would  give  u  receipt  for  it  and  bo  ac- 
countablo  for  the  d(divery  of  the  books.    The  let- 
ters writlfn  by  bini  on  tliis  occa.sion  are  worthy  of 
copious  citation  as  being  full  of  character  and  in- 
terest.   Ouo  was  to  his  relative  and  college  in- 
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bench,  or  thundering  at  the  bar  :  whi!<.  1  have 
taken  no  small  pride  to  myself,  and  whispered  \o 
all  that  I  could  come  near,  lli.'it  this  was  my 
cousin.  Instead  of  this,  it  se{!ms,  you  are  mercK 
contented  to  be  a  happy  man  ;  to  be  esteemed  l)y 
your  ac(|U.iintances  ;  to  vuitivate  your  paternal 
acres  ;  to  take  unmoh  sled  a  nap  under  one  ot 
your  own  hawthorns  or  in  Mrs.  ^'dls's  bedcham- 
l)er,  which,  e\en  a  poet  must  co"tess,  is  rather 
the  more  comfort;. ble  place  (  1  tiie  two.  Hut, 
howex'er  your  resolutions  may  be  altered  with  re- 
gard to  your  r.iiuation  h\  life,  1  persuade  myself 
they  are  unalterable  with  respect  to  your  friends 
in  it.  I  cannot  think  the  world  has  t.iken  such 
entire  ])ossession  of  thai  heart  (once  sosusceptilile 
of  friendship)  as  not  to  h.ive  Icit  a  corner  there 
for  a  friend  or  two,  but  i  flatter  myself  that  even 
1  have  a  place  among  the  number.  This  I  have  a 
claim  to  from  the  similitude  of  our  dispositions  ; 
or  setting  that  aside,  I  can  demand  it  as  a  right 
by  the  most  ecpiitable  law  of  n.iture  ;  I  mean  that 
of  retaliation  ;  lor  indeed  you  have  more  than 
your  share  in  mine,  lama  man  ot  lew  |)rofes- 
sions  ;  and  yet  at  this  very  instant  I  c.innot  avoid 
the  painful  api)rehension  that  my  present  jirofes- 
sions  (which  speak  not  half  my  feelings)  should 
be  considered  only  as  a  pretext  to  cover  a  recpiest, 
as  I  have  a  retjuest  to  make.  No,  my  dear  N'ed, 
I  know  you  are  loo  generous  to  think  so,  and  you 
know  me  too  proud  to  stooj)  to  unnecessary  insin- 
cerity—  I  have  a  request,  it  is  true,  to  make  ;  but 
as  I  know  to  whom  I  am  a  petitioner,  I  make  it 
w't'iout  diffidence  or  confusion.  It  is  in  short 
this,  1  am  going  to  publish  a  book  in  London," 
etc.  The  residue  of  the  letter  specifies  the  nature 
of  the  re(|uest,  which  was  merely  to  aid  in  circu- 
lating his  proposals  and  obtaining  subscriptions. 
The  letter  of  the  poor  author,  however,  was  unat- 
tended to  and  unacknowledged  by  the  prosperous 
Mr.  Wells,  of  Roscommon,  thougii  in  after  years 
he  was  ])roud  to  claim  relationship  to  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, when  he  had  risen  to  celebrity. 

Another  of  Goldsmith's  letters  was  to  Robert 
Hryanton,  with  whom  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  in 
correspondence.  "  I  believe,"  writes  he,  "  that 
they  who  are  drunk,  or  out  of  their  wits,  fancy 
everybody  else  in  the  same  condition.  Mine  is  a 
friendship  that  neither  distance  nor  time  can 
efface,  which  is  probably  the  reason  that,  for  the 
soul  of  me,  I  can't  avoid  thinking  yours  of  the 
same  complexion  ;  and  yet  I  have  many  reasons 
for  being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  else  why,  i^i  so 
long  an  al)sence,  was  1  never  made  a  partner  in 
vour  concerns  .'  To  hear  of  your  success  would 
have  given  me  the  utmost  pleasure  ;  and  a  com- 
munication of  your  very  disappointments  would 
divide  the  uneasiness  I  too  frequently  feel  for  my 
own.  Indectl,  my  dear  boh,  you  don't  conceive 
how  unkindly  you  have  treated  one  whose  circum- 
stances alTord  bini  few  i>rospects  of  pleasure,  ex- 
cept those  rellected  from  the  happiness  of  his 
friend:-..  However,  since  you  have  not  let  mo  hear 
from  yon.  I  have  in  .some  nieasur(>  disappointed 
youmcKleel  by  froquentlj' thinking cifyoii.  Every 
day  or  so  I  remember  the  calm  anecdotes  of  your 
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life,  from  the  fireside  to  the  easy  chair  ;  recall  the 
various  adventures  that  first  cemented  our  friend- 
ship ;  the  school,  the  college,  or  the  tavern  ;  pre- 
side in  fancy  over  your  cards  ;  and  am  displeased 
at  your  had  |)lay  when  the  ruhher  f{oes  against 
you,  though  not  with  all  that  agony  of  soul  as 
when  I  was  once  your  partner.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  two  ot  such  hku  affections  should  he  so  much 
separated,  and  so  differently  employed  as  we  are  ? 
You  seemed  pl.ued  at  the  centre  of  fortune's 
wheel,  and,  let  it  revolve  ever  so  last,  are  insen- 
silile  of  the  motion.  I  seem  to  have  been  tied 
to  the  circumterence,  and  whirled  disagreeably 
round,  ;is  it  on  a  whirligijj." 

lie  then  runs  into  a  whimsical  and  extravagant 
tirade  about  his  future  prosjjccts.  The  wonderful 
career  ol  l.ime  and  fortune  that  awaits  him,  and 
after  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  lumiorous  gascon- 
ades, concludes  :  "  Let  me,  then,  slop  my  fancy 
to  take  a  view  of  my  luture  self— and,  as  the  boys 
say,  light  down  to  see  myself  on  horseback. 
Well,  now  that  I  am  down,  where  the  d— 1  is  H 
Oh  gods  I  gods  I  here  in  a  garret,  writing  lor 
bread,  and  exjiecting  to  be  dunned  for  a  milk 
score  !" 

lie  would,  on  this  occasion,  have  doubtless 
written  to  his  uncle  Contarine,  but  that  generous 
frieni!  was  sunk  into  a  helnless  hopeless  state  Irom 
whicii  death  soon  releaseo  him. 

Cut  off  llnis  Irom  the  kind  co-operation  of  his 
uncle,  he  addresses  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Jane, 
the  companion  ot  his  school-boy  and  happy  days, 
now  the  wile  of  Mr.  I.awder.  riie  object  was  to 
secure  her  interest  with  her  husband  in  promoting 
the  circulation  ot  his  proposals.  The  letter  is  full 
of  character. 

"  If  you  should  ask,"  he  begins,  "why,  in  an 
interval  ot  so  many  years,  you  never  heard  from 
me,  permit  nie  madam,  to  ask  the  same  question. 
I  have  the  iiest  excuse  in  recrimination.  I  wrote 
to  Kiimore  from  I^eyden  in  Holland,  from  I.ouvain 
in  Flanders,  and  Kouen  in  l-'rance,  but  received 
no  answer.  'l"o  what  could  I  attribute  this  siN  nee 
but  to  displeasure  or  forgetfulness  .'  Whether  1 
was  right  in  my  conjecture  I  do  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine ;  but  this  I  must  ingenuously  own,  that  f 
have  a  tiiousand  times  in  my  turn  endeavored  to 
forget  tluin,  whom  1  could  not  but  look  upon  as 
forgetting  ine.  I  have  attempted  to  blot  their 
names  from  my  memory,  and,  1  confess  it,  spent 
whole  days  in  efforts  to  tear  their  image  from  my 
heart.  Couid  1  have  succeeded,  you  had  not  now 
been  troubled  with  this  renewal  of  a  tliscontinued 
correspondence  ;  but,  as  every  effort  tiie  restless 
make  to  pnxure  sleep  serves  but  to  keep  them 
waking,  all  my  attempts  contributed  to  impress 
what  I  would  forget  deeper  on  my  imagination. 
But  this  hul)ject  1  would  willingly  turn  from,  and 
yet,  '  lor  the  soul  of  me,'  1  can't  till  I  have  said 
all.  I  w.is,  mad.im,  when  I  discontinued  writing 
to  Kiimore,  in  such  circumstances,  that  all  my 
endeavors  to  continue  your  regards  might  be  at- 
tributed to  w  rung  n(oti\es.  My  letters  might  be 
looked  upon  as  the  petitions  of  a  beggar,  and  not 
the  offerings  o(  a  friend  ;  while  all  my  professions, 
instead  ol  being  considered  as  the  result  of  disin- 
terested esteem,  migiit  be  ascribed  to  venal  insin- 
cerity. I  bi'jievo,  indetnl,  you  had  too  nnicfi  gen- 
erosity to  jilace  tbcni  in  such  a  li.u'Iit,  hut  I  could 
not  bear  even  tlic  shadow  of  sucii  a  suspicion. 
The  most  delicate  friendsbips  arc  always  most 
sensible  of  IIk"  sliL,'lite«t  invasion,  and  t!ie  strongest 
jealousy  is  ever  iittondant  on  the  warnu!st  regard. 
I  could  not — I  own  I  could  jiot — continue  ji  cor- 
respondence in  whicii  every  aclcnowledgement  for 


past  favors  might  he  considered  as  an  indirect  re- 
(luest  for  future  ones  ;  and  where  it  might  be 
tnought  1  gave  my  heart  from  a  motive  ot  grati- 
tude alone,  when  I  was  conscious  of  having  be- 
stowed it  oit  much  more  ilisinterested  principles. 
It  is  true,  this  conduct  might  have  been  .ilni|ilf 
enough  ;  but  yourself  mustcoidess  it  was  in  (h,ii- 
acter.  Those  who  know  me  at  all,  know  tluii  i 
have  always  been  actuated  by  different  principle 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  while  none  le 
gardcd  the  interest  ol  his  friend  more,  no  man  on 
earth  regarded  Ins  own  less.  I  have  often  allci  i- 
ed  bluntness  to  avoid  the  imputation  ot  tlaliery  ; 
have  tre(|uently  seemed  to  overlook  those  merits 
too  obvious  to  escape  notice,  and  pretended  disre- 
gard to  those  inst.inces  ol  good  nature  and  good 
sense,  which  I  could  not  tail  tacitly  to  applaud  ; 
and  all  this  lest  I  should  be  ranked  among  the 
grinning  tribe,  who  say  '  very  true  '  U)  all  that  is 
said  ;  who  liil  a  vacant  chair  at  a  tea-table  ; 
whose  narrow  souls  never  moved  in  a  wider  circli 
than  the  circumference  ot  a  guinea  ;  and  wlui 
li.id  rather  be  reckoning  the  money  in  your  poi  kel 
than  the  virtue  in  your  breast.  All  this,  I  say,  1 
have  done,  and  a  thousand  other  very  silly, 
tliough  very  disinterested,  tilings  in  my  time,  and 
lor  all  which  no  soul  cares  a  larthing  about  nie, 
.  .  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  he  should  once 
in  his  life  forget  you,  who  has  been  all  his  life  lor- 
getting  himself  ?  Ilowever,  it  is  probable  you 
may  one  of  these  days  see  me  turned  into  a  per- 
fect hunks,  and  as  dark  and  intricate  as  a  niouse- 
hole.  I  have  already  given  my  landlady  orders 
for  an  entire  reform  in  the  state  ol  my  finances.  ( 
declaim  against  hot  suppers,  drink  less  sugar  in 
my  tea,  and  check  my  grate  with  brickbats.  In- 
stead of  hanging  my  room  with  pictures,  I  intend 
to  adorn  it  with  maxims  of  frugality.  'I'hose  will 
make  pretty  furniture  enough,  and  won't  be  a  bit 
too  expensive  ;  for  I  will  tiraw  them  all  out  with 
niy  own  hands,  and  niy  landlady's  daughter  shall 
frame  them  with  the  parings  of  my  black  waist- 
coat. I'^ach  maxim  is  to  be  inscribed  on  a  sheet 
ot  clean  paper,  and  wrote  with  my  best  pen  ;  of 
which  the  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen. 
Look  simrp  :  Mind  the  main  cluxnic  :  Money  is 
money  noio  :  If  you  Itiive  ti  //loustini/  />ouniis  you 
can  put  your  hands  by  your  sides,  and  say  you 
are  worth  a  thousand  pounds  every  day  of  the 
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soever  I  turn  my  eyes,  they  are  sure  to  meet  one 
of  those  friendly  monitors  ;  and  as  we  are  told  of 
an  actor  who  hung  his  room  round  with  looking- 
glass  to  correct  the  defects  of  his  |)erson,  my 
apartment  shall  be  furnished  in  a  pecidiar  man- 
ner, to  correct  tiie  errors  of  my  mind.  Faith  ! 
madam,  I  heartily  wish  to  be  rich,  if  it  were  only 
for  this  reason,  to  say  without  a  blush  how  much 
1  esteem  you.  lUit,  alas  I  I  have  many  a  fatigue 
to  encounter  before  that  happy  time  comes,  when 
your  poor  old  simple  friend  may  again  give  a 
loose  to  the  luxuriance  of  his  nature  ;  sitting  by 
Kiimore  fireside,  recount  the  various  adventures 
of  a  hard-fought  life  ;  laugh  over  the  follies  of  the 
day  ;  join  his  flute  to  your  harpsichord  ;  and  tor- 
get  that  ever  he  starved  in  those  streets  where 
liutler  and  Otway  starved  Iwfore  1dm.  And  now 
I  mention  those  gnnit  name.s — my  undo  !  be  is  no 
more  that  soul  of  lire  as  when  I  once  knew  him. 
Newton  and  Swift  grew  din»  with  ago  as  well  as 
ho.  But  what  shall  I  say?  His  mind  was  too 
uclivo  an  inhabitant  not  to  disorder  the  fechio 
mansion  of  its  abode  :  for  the  richest  jewels  soon- 
eat  wear  their  settings.    Yet  who  but  tlie  fool 
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would  lament  his  condition  !  He  now  forgets  the 
calamities  ol  life.  I'erh.-ins  indulgent  Heaven  has 
given  him  a  foretaste  oi  that  tran(|uillity  here, 
which  he  so  well  deserves  hereafter,  Mul  I  must 
come  to  business  ;  for  hiisini'ss,  as  one  of  n\y 
maxims  tells  me,  must  Ix-  minded  or  lust,  I  am 
goinjj  to  |)ul)li»h  in  Lon  ion  a  book  entitled  '  The 
Present  State  of  Taste  and  Literature  in  Kurope.' 
The  booksellers  in  Ireland  republish  every  jjcr- 
formance  there  without  making  the  author  any 
consider.Uion.  I  would,  in  this  respect,  disap- 
j)(>int  their  avarice  and  have  all  the  prolits  of  my 
labor  to  myself.  I  nui^'  llierelore  rc((uesl  Mr.  I,aw- 
der  to  circulate  ninong-  his  friends  and  nciiuaint- 
ances  a  hundred   of  my  proposals  \vhicli  I  have 


Siven  the  bookseller,  Mr,  llradley,  in  Dame  Street, 
ireclions  to  send  to  h'  n.  II,  in  pursuance  ol  such 
circulation,  he  should  -fccivc  any  subscriptions,  I 
entreat,  when  colk-cti  I,  they  may  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Hradley,  as.don-sm  I,  who  wdl  >j;ive  a  receipt,  and 
be  account.ible  lor  the  work,  or  a  return  of  the 
subscription.  If  tbis  recpiest  (which,  if  it  be  con- 
plied  with,  will  in  some  measure  be  an  encour- 
aj^ement  to  a  m.m  of  learniu);)  should  be  dis- 
a>;ree;ible  or  troublesome,  I  would  not  press  it  ; 
for  i  would  be  the  last  m.in  on  earth  to  have  my 
labor;!  Ko  .i-bfK^;inff  ;  but  if  1  know  Mr.  Lawder 
(and  sure  I  ouyfht  to  know  him},  he  will  accept  the 
employment  with  ple.isure.  All  I  can  say  -if  he 
writes  a  book,  I  will  (jet  him  two  hundred  sub- 
scribers, ;ind  those  ol  the  best  wits  in  luirope. 
Whether  this  recpiest  is  complied  with  or  not,  I 
shall  not  be  une.isy  ;  but  there  is  one  petition  I 
must  make  to  him  and  to  you,  which  I  solicit 
with  the  warmest  ardor,  and  in  which  I  cannot 
bear  a  refusal.  I  mean,  dear  madam,  that  1  may 
be  allowed  to  subscribe  myself,  your  ever  affec- 
tionate and  obliijed  kinsman,  Ol.lVKR  Col.DSMlTH. 
Now  see  how  I  blot  and  blunder,  when  1  am  ask- 
ing a  favor." 
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CHAPTER   X. 

ORIENT.M,  APPOINTMF.NT — ANn  DISAPPOINTMENT 
—  EXAMINATION  AT  THE  COl.l.EOE  OK  SUR- 
GEONS—HOW  TO  PKOCimE  A  SUir  OK 
— KRESH  DISAPPOINTMENT— A  TALE 
TRESS— THE  SUIT  OK  CLOTHES  IN 
PUNISHMENT  KOR  DOINO  AN  ACT  OK  CHARH  Y 
— GAYK.riKS  OK  OREEN  ARIIOR  COURT— LETTER 
TO  HIS  IIROTHER— LIKE  OK  Vol  lAIRE — SCROd- 
GIN,    AN    ATTEMPT   AT    MOCK    HEROIC    POETRY. 

Willi. K  (loldsmith  was  yet  laboring  at  his  trea- 
tise, the  promise  made  him  by  i)r.  Milner  was 
carried  into  elffct,  and  he  was  actually  appointed 
physician  and  surjjeon  to  one  of  the  factories  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.  His  imagination  was 
immediately  on  tire  with  visions  of  Oriental  wealth 
and  magiiiticence.  It  is  true  the  salary  ilid  not 
cxce;';l  one  hundred  pounds,  but  then,  as  appoint- 
ed physician,  he  would  have  the  exclusive  practice 
of  the  place,  amounting  to  one  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  ;  with  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
trade,  and  from  the  high  interest  of  money  — 
twenty  per  cent  ;  in  a  word,  for  once  in  his  life, 
the  road  to  fortune  lay  broad  and  straight  before 
him. 

Hitherto,  in  his  correspondence  with  his  friends, 
he  had  said  nothing  of  his  India  scheme  ;  but  now 
he  imparted  to  them  his  brilliant  prospects, 
urging  the  importance  of  their  circulating  his  pro- 
posals  and  obtaining  him  subscriptions  and  ad- 


vances on  his  forthcoming  work,  to  furnish  funds 
for  hisoutfu. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  to  task  that  poor 
drudge,  his  muse,  for  present  exigencies.  Ten 
pounds  were  demanded  lor  his  appointment-war- 
rant. Other  expenses  pressed  hard  upon  him. 
fortunately,  though  as  yet  unknown  to  t.ime,  his 
literary  capability  was  known  to  "  the  trade,"  ami 
the  coinage  of  his  brain  passed  current  in  drub 
Street.  Archibald  Hamilton,  proprietor  ol  the 
Criticixl  Rcvicxo,  the  rival  to  tli.it  of  (irilliths, 
readily  made  him  a  sin.ill  ad\ance  on  receiving 
three  articles  f(jr  his  periodical.  His  purse  thus 
slenderly  replenished,  (k)lilsmith  paid  lor  his  war- 
rant ;  wiped  off  the  score  of  his  milkni.iid  ;  aban- 
doned his  garret,  and  moved  into  a  sh.ibby  lirst 
tloor  in  a  forlorn  court  near  the  Old  llaih-y  ;  there 
to  await  the  time  tor  his  migration  to  then\agniti- 
cent  coast  of  (.'orom.indi'l. 

Alas  !  poor  (ioldsniitli  !  ever  doinncd  to  disap- 
pointment. I'.arly  in  the  gloomy  month  «)f  No- 
vember, that  month  of  fog  ;iiul  despondency  in 
London,  he  learneil  the  sliipwreck  ol  his  hope. 
The  gre.it  Coroni;indel  enterprise  lell  through  ;  of 
rather  the  post  promised  to  him  w.is  transterred 
to  stnne  other  candidate.  The  cause  ol  this  dis- 
.'i|)pointinent  it  is  now  ii»)|)ossil)le  to  ascert.iin. 
'I  he  death  of  his  (juasi  patron.  Dr.  .Milner,  which 
happened  about  this  time,  may  have  had  some 
effect  in  producing  it  ;  or  there  in.iy  have  been 
some  heedlessness  and  blundering  on  his  own 
part  ;  or  some  obstacle  arising  from  his  insupera- 
i)le  indigence  ;  svhatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  he  never  mentioned  it,  which  gives  some 
ground  to  surmise  that  he  himself  was  to  blame. 
His  friends  learned  with  surprise  that  he  had  sud- 
denly relin(|uishe(l  his  appointment  to  India,  about 
which  he  had  raised  sucli  s:inguint!  expectations  : 
some  accused  him  of  fickleness  and  caprice  ; 
others  supposed  him  unwilling  to  tear  himself 
from  the  growing  fascinations  of  the  literary  so- 
ciety of  London. 

In  the  mean  time  cut  down  in  his  hopes,  and 
humiliated  in  his  pride  by  the  failure  of  his  Coro- 
mandel scheme,  he  sought,  without  consulting  his 
friends,  to  be  examined  at  the  College  of  I'hysi- 
cians  for  the  humble  situation  of  hos|)it,il  male. 
Kven  here  poverty  stood  in  his  way.  It  was 
necessary  to  appear  in  a  decent  garb  before  the 
examining  committee  ;  but  how  was  he  to  do  so  .' 
He  was  literally  out  at  elbows  as  w(;ll  as  out  of 
cash.  Here  again  the  muse,  so  often  jilteil  and 
neglected  by  him,  came  to  his  aid.  In  considera- 
tion of  four  articles  furnished  to  the  Monthly  Re- 
view, Clritfiths,  his  old  taskmaster,  was  to  be- 
come his  security  to  the  tailor  lor  a  suit  ol  clothes, 
("■oltlsmith  said  he  wanted  them  but  for  a  single 
occasion,  on  which  depended  his  appointment  to 
a  situation  in  the  army  ;  as  soon  as  that  tem- 
porary purpose  was  served  they  would  either  be 
returned  or  paid  for.  The  books  to  be  reviewed 
were  accordingly  lent  to  him  ;  the  muse  was 
again  set  to  her  comjiulsory  drudgery  ;  the  arti- 
cles were  scribbled  off  and  sent  to  ihe  bookseller, 
and  the  clothes  came  in  due  time  from  the  tailor. 

From  the  records  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  it 
appears  thattioldsmilh  underwent  his  examination 
at  Surgeons'  Hall,  on  the  2 1st  of  December,  1758. 

ICither  from  a  confusion  of  mind  inciilent  to  sen- 
sitive and  imaginative  persons  on  such  occasions, 
or  Ironi  a  real  want  of  surgical  science,  which 
last  is  extremely  probable,  he  failed  in  his  exami- 
nation, and  was  rejected  as  uiuiualified.  The 
effect  of  such  a  rejection  was  to  disqualify  h'm  for 
every  branch  of  public  service,  though  he  might 
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have  claimed  a  re-examination,  after  the  interval 
ot  a  few  months  devoted  to  further  study.  Such 
a  re-examiiiution  lie  never  attempted,  nor  did  he 
ever  communicate  his  discomfiture  to  any  of  his 
iriends. 

On  Christmas  day,  but  four  days  after  his  rejec- 
tion by  the  College  ot  Surgeons,  while  he  was 
suffering  under  the  mortification  of  defeat  and 
disa|)|)ointment,  and  hard  pressed  for  means  of 
subsistence,  he  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  into 
his  room  ot  tlie  jioor  woman  of  whom  he  hired 
his  wretched  apartment,  and  to  whom  he  owed 
some  small  arrears  of  rent.  She  hrul  a  piteous 
tale  of  distress,  and  was  clamorous  in  her  afflic- 
tions. Her  husband  had  been  arrested  in  the 
night  for  debt,  and  thrown  into  prison.  This  was 
too  much  lor  the  tjuick  feelings  of  (.loldsmiih  ;  he 
was  ready  at  any  time  to  help  the  distressed,  but 
in  this  instance  he  was  himself  in  some  measure 
a  cause  ot  the  distress.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
He  had  no  money,  it  is  true  ;  but  there  hung  the 
new  suit  of  clothes  in  which  he  had  stood  his  un- 
lucky examination  a*  Surgeons'  Hall.  Without 
giving  himsclt  time  for  reflection,  he  sent  it  off  to 
the  jiawnbroker's,  and  raised  thereon  a  sufficient 
sum  to  p.iy  off  his  own  debt,  antl  to  release  his 
landlord  from  prison. 

Under  the  same  pressure  of  penury  and  de- 
spondency, he  borrowed  from  a  neighbor  a  pittance 
to  relieve  his  immediate  wants,  leaving  as  a  se- 
curity tile  books  which  he  had  recently  revieweil. 
In  the  midst  of  these  straits  and  harassments,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Griffiths,  demanding  in  per- 
emptory terms  the  return  of  the  clothes  and  books, 
or  immediate  payment  for  the  same.  It  appears 
that  he  had  discovered  the  identical  suit  at  the 
pawnbroker's.  The  reply  of  Goldsmith  is  not 
known  ;  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  lurnish  either 
the  clothes  or  the  money  ;  but  he  ])robably  offered 
once  more  to  make  the  muse  stand  his  bail.  His 
re|)ly  only  increased  the  ire  of  the  wealthy  man  of 
trade,  and  drew  from  him  another  letter  still  more 
harsh  than  the  first,  using  the  epithets  of  knave 
and  sharper,  and  containing  threats  of  jirosecution 
and  a  prison. 

The  following  letter  from  poor  CJohlsmith  gives 
the  most  touching  ])icture  of  an  inconsiderate  but 
sensitive  man,  harassed  by  care,  stung  by  humilia- 
tions, and  driven  almost  to.  despondency. 

\'  Sik  :  I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  jail  to  which 
my  own  ituprudences  and  your  letter  seem  to  point. 
I  have  seen  it  inevitable  these  three  or  four  weeks, 
and,  by  heavens  !  request  it  as  a  favor — as  a 
favor  that  may  prevent  something  more  fatal.  I 
have  been  some  years  struggling  with  a  wretched 
being — with  all  that  contein|)t  that  indigence 
brings  with  it-  with  all  those  passions  which  make 
contempt  insupportable.  What,  then,  has  a  jail 
that  is  formidable.  I  shall  at  least  have  the  so- 
ciety of  wretches,  and  such  is  to  me  true  society. 
I  tell  you,  again  and  again,  that  I  am  neither  able 
nor  willing  to  pay  you  a  farthing,  but  I  will  be 
punctual  to  any  appointment  you  or  the  tailor 
shall  make  ;  thus  far,  at  least,  I  do  not  act  the 
sharper,  since,  unable  to  pay  my  own  debts  one 
way,  I  would  generally  give  some  security 
another.  No,  sir  ;  had  I  been  a  sharper — had  I 
been  possessed  of  less  good-nature  and  native 
generosity,  1  might  surely  now  have  been  in  bet- 
ter circumstances. 

"  I  am  guilty,  I  own,  of  meannesses  which  pov- 
erty unavoidably  brings  with  it  :  my  refiertions 
are  filled  with  repentance  tor  my  imprudence,  but 
not  with  any  remorse  for  being  a  villain  ;    that 


may  be  a  character  you  unustly  charge  me  with. 
Your  books,  I  can  assure  you,  are  neither  pawned 
nor  sold,  but  in  the  custody  of  a  friend,  from  whom 
my  necessities  obligeil  me  to  borrow  some 
money  :  whatever  becomes  of  my  person,  you 
shall  iiave  them  in  a  month.  It  is  very  possible 
both  the  reports  you  have  heard  and  your  own 
suggestions  may  have  brought  you  false  intorma 
tion  with  respect  to  my  character  ;  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  man  whom  you  now  regard  with 
detestation  may  inwardly  burn  with  grateful  re- 
sentment. It  is  very  possible  that,  upon  a  second 
perusal  of  the  letter  1  sent  you,  you  may  see  the 
workings  of  a  mind  strongly  agitated  with  grati- 
tude and  jealousy.  If  such  circumstances  should 
appear,  at  least  spare  invective  till  my  book  with 
\Ir.  Dotlsley  shall  be  |)i'!)lished,  and  then,  per- 
haps, you  may  see  the  bright  side  ot  a  mind, 
when  my  professions  shall  not  appear  the  dictates 
of  necessity,  but  of  choice. 

"  You  seem  to  think  Dr.  Milner  knew  me  not. 
Perhaps  so  ;  but  he  was  a  man  I  shall  ever  honor  ; 
but  I  have  friendships  only  with  the  dead  !  I  ask 
pardon  tor  taking  up  so  much  time  ;  nor  shall  I 
add  to  it  by  any  other  professions  than  that  I  am, 
sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Ol.lVKR  Goi.nsMiTH. 

"  P..S. — I  shall  expect  iijipatiently  the  result  of 
your  resolutions." 

The  dispute  between  the  poet  and  the  publisher 
was  afterward  imperfectly  adjusted,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  clothes  were  paid  for  by  a  short 
compilation  advertised  by  Griffiths  in  the  course  of 
the  following  month  ;  but  the  parties  were  never 
really  friends  afterward,  and  the  writirvgs  ot  (jold- 
smith  were  harshly  and  unjustly  treated  in  the 
Monthly  Revieio. 

We  have  given  the  preceding  anecdote  in  detail, 
as  furnishing  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
Goldsmith's  prompt  and  benevolent  impulses  out- 
ran all  prudent  forecast,  and  involved  him  in  difli- 
culties  and  disgraces,  which  a  more  selfish  man 
would  have  avoided.  The  pawning  ot  the  clothes, 
charged  upon  him  as  a  crime  by  the  grinding 
bookseller,  and  api)arently  admitted  by  him  as 
one  of  "  the  meannesses  which  poverty  unavoida- 
bly brings  with  it,"  resulted  as  we  have  shown, 
from  a  tenderness  of  heart  and  generosity  ot  hand 
in  which  another  man  would  have  gloried  ;  but 
these  were  such  natural  elements  with  him,  that 
he  was  unconscious  of  their  merit.  It  is  a  pity 
that  wealth  tloes  not  oftener  bring  such  "  mean- 
nesses" in  its  train. 

And  now  let  us  be  indulged  in  a  few  particulars 
about  these  lodgings  in  which  Goldsmith  was 
guilty  of  this  thoughtless  act  ot  benevolence. 
They  were  in  a  very  shabby  house.  No.  12  Green 
Arbor  Court,  between  the  Old  Bailey  and  fleet 
iMarket.  An  old  woman  was  still  living  in  1820 
who  was  a  relative  of  the  identical  landlady  whom 
Goldsmith  relieved  by  the  money  receivetl  from 
the  pawnbroker.  She  was  a  child  about  seven 
years  oi  age  at  the  time  that  the  poet  rentetl  his 
apartment  of  her  relative,  and  used  frequently  to 
be  at  the  house  in  Green  Arbor  Court.  She  was 
drawn  there,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  good- 
humored  kindness  of  Goldsmith,  who  was  always 
exceedingly  fond  of  the  society  of  children.  He 
used  to  assemble  those  of  the  fiimily  in  his  room, 
give  them  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  and  set  them 
dancing  to  the  sound  of  his  flute.  He  was  very 
friendly  to  those  around  him,  and  cultivated  a 
kind  of  intimacy  with  a  watchmaker  in  the  Court, 
who  possessed  much  native  wit  and  humor.     He 
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passed  most  of  the  day,  however,  in  his  room,  and 
only  went  out  in  the  evenings.  His  days  were  no 
doubt  devoted  to  the  drudgery  of  the  pen,  and  it 
would  appear  that  he  occasionally  found  the  book- 
sellers urgent  taskmasters.  On  one  occasion  a 
visitor  was  shown  up  to  his  room,  and  immedi- 
ately their  voices  were  heard  in  high  altercation, 
and  tlie  key  was  turned  within  the  lock.  The 
landlady,  at  first,  was  dis|)osed  to  go  to  the  assist- 
aiHx-  of  her  lodger  ;  but  a  calm  succeeding,  she 
toil)ore  to  intertere. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  door  was  unlocked  ;  a 
sujjper  ordered  i)y  the  visitor  from  a  neighboring 
tavern,  and  Goldsmith  and  his  intrusive  guest  tin- 
ished  the  evening  in  great  good-humor.  It  was 
probably  his  old  taskmaster  Gritfiths,  whose  press 
might  have  been  waiting,  and  who  found  no  other 
mode  of  getting  a  stipulated  task  from  (Goldsmith 
thin  by  locking  him  m,  and  staying  by  him  until 
it  was  finished. 

Hut  we  have  a  more  particular  account  of  these 
lodgings  in  (heen  Arbor  Court  from  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Percy,  afterward  liishopof  Dromore,  and 
celebrated  tor  his  relics  of  ancient  poetry,  his 
beautiful  l)allads,  and  other  works.  During  an 
occasional  visit  to  I^ondon,  he  was  introduced  to 
Goldsmith  by  Grainger,  and  ever  after  continued 
one  of  his  most  steadfast  and  valued  friends.  The 
following  is  his  description  of  the  poet's  squalid 
apartment  :  "  1  called  on  Goldsmith  at  his  lodg- 
ings in  March,  1759,  '"^''  f"U'id  him  writing  his 
'  Inquiry'  in  a  miserable,  dirty-looking  room,  in 
which  there  was  but  one  chair  ;  and  when,  from 
civility,  he  resigned  it  to  me,  he  himself  was 
obliged  to  sit  in  the  window.  While  we  were 
conversing  together  some  one  tapped  gently  at 
the  door,  and,  being  desireil  to  come  in,  a  poor, 
ragged  little  girl,  of  a  very  becoming  demeanor, 
entered  the  room,  and,  dropping  a  courtesy,  said, 
'  My  mamma  sends  her  compliments  and  begs  the 
fa\or  ct  you  to  lend  her  a  chamber-pot  ful)  of 
coals.'  " 

We  are  reminded  in  this  anecdote  of  Gold- 
smith's picture  of  the  lodgings  ot  Beau  Tibbs,  and 
of  the  peep  into  the  secrets  of  a  makeshift  estab- 
lishment given  to  a  visitor  by  the  blundering  old 
Scotch  woman. 

"  Hy  this  lime  we  were  arrived  as  high  as  the 
stairs  would  permit  us  to  .isceiul,  till  we  came  to 
what  he  was  facetiously  pleased  to  call  the  tirst 
floor  down  the  chimney  ;  and,  knocking  at  the 
door,  a  voice  from  within  demanded  '  Who's 
there  .•' '  My  conductor  answered  that  it  was  him. 
Ihit  this  not  satisfying  the  querist,  the  voice  again 
repeated  the  demand,  to  which  he  anssvered 
louder  than  before  ;  and  now  the  door  was 
opened  by  an  old  woman  with  cautious  reluctance. 

"  When  we  got  in  he  welcomed  me  to  his  house 
with  great  ceremony  ;  and,  turning  to  the  old 
woman,  asked  where  was  her  lady.  '  Good 
troth,'  replied  she,  in  a  peculiar  dialect,  '  she's 
washing  your  twa  shirts  at  the  next  door,  because 
they  have  taken  an  oath  against  lending  the  tub 
any  longer.'  '  My  two  shirts,'  cried  he,  in  a  tone 
that  t.illered  with  confusion  ;  '  what  does  the  idiot 
mean  ? '  'I  ken  what  I  mean  weel  enough,'  re- 
plied the  other  ;  '  she's  washing  you  twa  shirts 
at  the  next  door,  because—'  '  Fire  and  fury  !  no 
more  of  thy  stupid  explanations,'  cried  he  ;  'go 
and  inform  her  we  have  company.  Were  that 
Scotch  hag  to  be  for  ever  in  my  family,  she  would 
never  learn  politeness,  nor  forget  that  absurd 
poisonous  accent  of  hers,  or  testify  the  smallest 
specimen  of  breeding  or  high  life  ;  and  yet  it  is 
very  surprising  too,  as  I  had  tier  froma  Parliament 


man,  a  friend  of  mine  from  the  Highlands,  one 
of  the  politest  men  in  the  workl  ;  but  that's  a  se- 
cret.' '^  * 

Let  us  linger  a  little  in  Green  Arbor  Court,  a 
place  consecrated  by  the  genius  and  the  poverty  of 
Goldsmith,  but  recently  obliterated  in  the  course 
of  modern  improvements.  The  writer  of  this 
memoir  visited  it  not  many  years  since  on  a  liter- 
ary pilgrimage,  and  may  be  excused  for  repeating 
a  description  of  it  which  he  has  heretolore  insert- 
ed in  another  publication.  "  It  then  existed  in  its 
pristine  state,  antl  was  a  small  spiare  of  tall  and 
miserable  houses,  the  very  intestines  of  which 
seemed  turneil  inside  out,  to  judge  from  the  old 
garments  and  frippery  that  fluttered  from  every 
window.  It  appeared  to  be  a  region  of  washer 
women,  and  lines  were  stretched  about  the  little 
square,  on  which  clothes  were  dangling  to  dry. 

"Just  as  we  entered  the  scjuare,  a  scuffle  took 
place  between  two  viragoes  about  a  disputed 
right  to  a  washtub,  and  immediately  the  whole 
community  was  in  a  hubbub.  Heads  in  mob 
caps  popped  out  of  every  window,  and  such  a 
clamor  of  tongues  ensued  that  I  was  lain  to  stop 
my  ears.  Every  amazon  took  part  with  one  or 
other  of  ihe  disputants,  and  brandished  her  arms, 
dripning  with  soapsuds,  and  lired  away  from  her 
window  as  from  the  embrasure  ol  a  fortress  ; 
while  the  screams  of  children  nestled  and  cradled 
in  every  procreant  chamber  of  this  hive,  waking 
with  the  noise,  set  up  their  shrill  jiipes  to  swell 
the  general  concert."  t 

While  in  these  forlorn  (piarters,  suffering  under 
extreme  depression  ot  si)irits,  caused  by  ids  failure 
at  Surgeons'  Hall,  the  disapiioiiUnient  ol  his 
hopes,  and  his  harsh  collisions  witii  Grifliths, 
Goldsmith  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  brother 
Henry,  some  parts  of  which  are  most  touchingly 
mournful. 

"  Dkar  Sir  :  Your  punctuality  in  answering  a 
man  whose  trade  is  writing,  is  more  tiian  I  had 
reason  to  exjject ;  and  yet  you  see  me  generally 
till  a  whole  sheet,  which  is  all  the  recompense  1 
can  make  for  being  so  fretiuenily  troublesome. 
The  behavior  of  Mr.  Mills  and  Mv.  Lawder  is  a 
little  extraortlinary.  However,  their  answering 
neither  you  nor  me  is  a  sutlicient  indication  of 
their  disliking  the  employment  which  I  assigned 
them.  As  their  conduct  is  different  from  what  I 
had  expected,  so  I  have  made  an  alteration  in 
mine.  I  shall,  the  beginning  of  next  month,  send 
over  two  hundred  and  titty  books, J;  which  are 
all  that  1  fancy  can  be  well  soUl  among  you,  and 
1  would  have  you  make  some  distinction  in  the 
persons  who  have  subscribed.  The  money,  which 
will  amount  to  sixty  pounds,  may  be  left  with  Mr. 
Bradley  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  not  certain 
but  I  snail  quickly  have  occasion  for  it. 

*'  I  have  met  with  no  disappointment  with  re- 
spect to  my  East  India  voyage,  nor  are  my  resolu- 
tions altered  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  must 
confess,  it  gives  me  some  pain  to  think  I  am 
almost  lieginning  the  world  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one.  Though  I  never  had  a  day's  sickness  since 
I  saw  you,  yet  I  am  not  that  strong,  active  man 
you  once  knew  me.  You  scarcely  can  conceive 
now  much  eight  years  of  disappointment,  anguish, 
and  study  have  worn  me  down.  If  I  remember 
right  you  are  seven  or  eight  years  older  than  me, 
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yet  I  dare  venture  to  say,  that,  if  a  stranger  saw 
us  both,  he  would  nay  me  the  honors  of  seniority. 
Imagine  to  yourself  a  pale,  melancholy  visage, 
with  two  great  wrinl<les  between  the  eyebrows, 
with  an  eye  (hsgustingly  severe,  and  a  i)ig  wig  ; 
and  you  may  have  a  perfect  picture  of  my  i)resent 
appearanct.  On  the  other  hand,  I  conceive  you 
as  perfectly  sleek  and  healthy,  passing  many  a 
happy  day  among  your  own  children  or  those  who 
knew  you  a  chikT. 

"  Since  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  man,  this  is 
a  pleasure  I  have  not  known.  I  have  passed  my 
days  among  a  |)arcel  of  cool,  designing  beings, 
and  ha\e  contracted  all  their  suspicious  manner  in 
my  own  behavior.  I  should  actually  be  as  unfit 
tor  the  society  of  my  friends  at  home,  as  1  detest 
that  wiiich  1  am  obliged  to  partake  of  here.  I 
can  now  heitiu'r  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  a  revel, 
nor  contributt:  to  raise  its  jollity.  I  can  neither 
laugh  nor  drink  ;  have  contracted  a  hesitating, 
disagreeable  manner  of  speaking,  and  a  visage 
that  looks  ill-nature  itself ;  in  short,  I  have 
thought  myself  into  a  settled  melancholy,  and  an 
utter  disgust  of  all  that  life  brings  with  it.  Whence 
this  romantic  turn  that  all  our  family  are  pos- 
sessed with  ?  Whence  this  love  for  every  place 
and  every  country  but  that  in  \vhich  we  reside — 
for  every  occui)ation  but  our  own  ?  this  desire  of 
fortune,  ami  yet  this  eagerness  to  dissipate  ?  I 
perceive,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  at  intervals  for 
indulging  this  splenetic  manner,  and  following 
my  own  taste,  regardless  of  yours. 

"  The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding 
up  your  son  a  scholar  are  judicious  and  convinc- 
ing ;  I  sluniKI,  however,  be  glad  to  know  for  what 
particular  protession  he  is  designed.  If  he  be  as- 
siduous and  divested  of  strong  passions  (lor  |)as- 
sions  in  youth  always  lead  to  pleasure^  he  may 
do  very  well  in  your  college  ;  for  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  industrious  poor  have  good  encourage- 
ment there,  perhaps  better  than  in  any  otiier  in 
Europe.  lUit  if  he  has  ambition,  strong  passions, 
and  an  e\(|uisite  sensibility  of  contempt,  do  not 
send  him  there,  unless  you  have  no  other  trade 
for  him  but  your  own.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  much  may  be  done  by  proper  education 
at  home.  A  boy,  for  instance,  who  understands 
perfectly  well  Latin,  French,  arithmetic,  and  the 
princii)les  of  the  civil  law,  and  can  write  a  fine 
hand,  has  an  education  that  may  c|ualify  him  for 
any  undertaking  ;  and  these  parts  of  learning 
should  be  caretully  inculcated,  let  him  be  de- 
signed for  whatever  calling  he  will. 

"  Above  all  things,  let  him  never  touch  a  ro- 
mance or  novel  ;  these  ])aint  beauty  in  colors  more 
charming  than  nature,  and  describe  happiness  that 
man  never  tastes.  How  delusive,  how  destructive, 
are  those  ])ictures  of  consummate  bliss  !  They 
teach  the  youthful  mind  to  sigh  after  beauty  and 
hajipiness  that  never  existed  ;  to  despise  the  little 
good  which  fortune  has  mixed  in  our  cup,  by  ex- 
pecting more  than  she  ever  gave  ;  and,  in  general, 
take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  world, 
and  who  has  studied  human  nature  more  by  ex- 
perience than  precept  ;  take  my  word  for  it,  I  say, 
that  books  leach  us  very  little  of  the  world.  The 
greatest  merit  in  a  state  of  poverty  would  only 
serve  to  m.ike  the  possessor  ridiculous— may  dis- 
tress, but  cannot  relieve  him.  Frugality,  and 
even  avarice,  in  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  are 
true  ambition.  These  afford  the  only  ladder  for 
the  poor  to  rise  to  preferment.  Teach  then,  my 
dear  sir,  to  your  son,  thrift  and  economy.  Let 
his  poor  wanrleriu"  uncle's  example  be  placed  be- 
fore his  eyes.     I  nad  learned  from  books  to  be 


disinterested  and  generous,  before  I  was  taught 
from  experience  the  necessity  of  being  prudent.  I 
h.ad  contracted  the  habits  and  notions  of  a  phi- 
losopher, while  I  was  exposing  ifiyself  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  insidious  cunning  ;  and  often  by 
being,  even  with  my  narrow  finances,  charitable 
to  excess,  I  forgot  the  rules  of  justice,  and  placed 
myself  in  the  very  situation  of  the  wretch  who 
thanked  me  for  my  bounty.  When  I  am  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  world,  tell  him  this,  and  per- 
haps he  may  improve  from  my  exaniple.  But  I 
find  myself  again  falling  into  my  gloomy  habivs  of 
thinking. 

"  My  mother,  I  am  informed,  is  almost  blind  ; 
even  though  I  had  the  utmost  inclination  to  return 
home,  under  such  circumstances  I  could  not,  for 
to  behold  her  in  distress  without  a  capacity  of  re- 
lieving her  from  it,  would  add  much  to  my  splen- 
etic habit.  Your  last  letter  was  much  too  short  ; 
it  should  have  answered  some  queries  S  had  made 
in  my  former.  Just  sit  down  as  I  do,  and  write 
forward  until  you  have  filled  all  your  paper.  It 
re(|uires  no  thought,  at  least  from  the  ease  with 
which  my  own  sentiments  rise  when  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  you.  For,  believe  me,  my  head  has 
no  share  in  all  I  write  ;  my  heart  dictates  the 
whole.  Pray  give  my  love  to  Hob  Uryanton, 
and  entreat  liim  from  me  not  to  drink.  My  dear 
sir,  give  me  some  account  about  poor  Jenny.* 
Yet  her  husband  loves  her  ;  if  so,  she  cannot  be 
unhappy. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  should  tell  you — yet 
why  should  I  conceal  these  trifles,  or,  indeed, 
anything  from  you  ?  There  is  a  book  of  mine  will 
be  published  in  a  few  days  :  the  life  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary man  ;  no  less  than  the  great  \'oltaire. 
You  know  already  by  the  title  that  it  is  no  more 
than  a  catchpenny.  However,  1  spent  but  four 
weeks  on  the  whole  performance,  tor  which  I 
received  twenty  pounds.  When  ])ul)lished,  I 
shall  take  some  method  of  conveying  it  to  you, 
unless  you  may  think  it  dear  of  the  postage, 
which  may  amount  to  four  or  hve  shillings.  How- 
e\er,  I  fear  you  will  not  find  an  e(|uivalent  of 
amusement. 

"  Your  last  letter,  I  repeat  it,  was  too  short ; 
you  should  have  given  me  your  opinion  of  the  ile- 
sign  of  the  heroi-comical  poem  which  I  sent  you. 
You  remember  1  intended  to  introduce  the  hero 
of  the  poem  as  lying  in  a  paltry  alehouse.  You 
may  lake  the  following  specimen  of  the  manner, 
which  I  Halter  myself  is  (luite  original.  The  room 
in  which  he  lies  may  be  described  somewhat  in 
this  way  : 

"  '  The  window,  patched  with  paper,  lent  a  ray 
That  feel)ly  show'd  the  state  in  which  he  lay  ; 
The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread. 
The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread  ; 
The  game  of  goose  was  there  exposed  to  view. 
And  the  twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew  ; 
The  Seasons,  framed  with  listing,  found  a  place, 
And  Prussia's  monarch  show'd  his  lamp  black  fact. 
The  morn  was  cold  :  he  views  with  keen  desire 
A  rusty  grate  unconscious  of  a  fire  ; 
An  unpaid  reckoning  on  the  frieze  was  scored. 
And   five   crack'd    teacups   dress'd    the   chimney 
board.' 

"  And  now  imagine,  after  his  soliloquy,  th» 
landlord  to  make  his  appearance  in  order  to  dun 
him  for  the  reckoning  : 
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•  His  sister,  Mrs.  Johnston  ;  her  marriage,  .ike 
that  of  Mrs  Hodson,  was  private,  but  in  pecuniary 
matters  much  less  fortunate. 
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"  '  Not  with  that  face,  so  servile  and  so  gay, 
That  welcomes  every  stranger  that  can  pay  : 
With  sulky  eye  he  smoked  the  patient  man, 
Then  puU'd  his  breeches  tight,  and  thus  began,' 

etc.* 

"  All  this  is  taken,  you  see,  from  nature.  It  is 
a  jjood  remark  of  Montaigne's,  that  the  wisest 
u\L-n  often  have  trii  nds  with  whom  they  do  not 
care  how  much  they  play  the  fool.  Take  my  pres- 
ent follies  as  instances  of  my  regard.  I'oetry  is  a 
mich  (easier  and  more  agreeable  species  of  com- 
position than  prose  ;  and  could  a  man  live  by  it, 
It  were  not  unpleasant  employment  to  be  a  poet. 
I  am  resolved  to  leave  no  si)ace,  though  I  should 
fir  it  up  only  by  telling  you,  what  you  very  well 
know  already,  1  mean  that  1  am  your  laost  affec- 
tionate friend  and  brother, 

"  Oliver  Golusmith." 


The  Life  of  Voltaire,  alluded  to  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  preceding  letter,  was  the  literary  job 
undertaken  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  GrifTiths.  It 
was  to  have  preceded  a  translation  of  the  Henri- 
ade,  by  Ned  Purdon,  Goldsmith's  old  schoolmate, 
now  a  Grub  Street  writer,  who  starved  rather  than 
lived  by  the  exercise  of  his  pen,  and  often  tasked 
Goldsmith's  scanty  means  to  relieve  liis  hunger. 
His  miserable  career  was  summed  up  by  our  poet 
in  the  following  lines  written  some  years  after  the 
time  we  are  treating  of,  on  hearing  that  lie  had 
suddenly  dropped  dead  in  Smithtield  : 

"  Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  misery  freed. 
Who  lung  was  a  bookseller's  hack  ; 
He  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  this  world, 
I  don't  think  he'll  wish  to  come  back." 

The  memoir  and  translation,  though  advertised 
to  form  a  volume,  were  not  published  together  ; 
but  appeared  separately  in  a  magazine. 

As  to  the  heroi-comical  ])oeni,  also,  cited  in  the 
foregoing  letter,  it  appears  to  have  i)erished  in 
embryo.  Had  it  been  brought  to  maturity  we 
should  have  had  further  traits  of  autobiography  ; 
the  room  already  described  was  probably  his  own 
squalid  quarters  in  Green  Arbor  Court  ;  and  in  a 
subsequent  morsel  of  the  poen  .ve  have  the  poet 
himself,  under  the  euphonious  name  of  Scrog- 
gin  : 

"  Where  the  Red  Lion  peering  o'er  the  way, 
Invites  each  passing  stranKcr  that  can  pay  ; 
Where  Calvert's  butt  and  Parson's  black  champaigne 
Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury  Lane  : 
There,  in  a  lonely  room,  from  bailiffs  snug, 
The  muse  found  Scroggin  stretch'd  beneath  a  rug  ; 
A  nightcap  deck'd  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 
A  cap  by  night,  a  stocking  all  the  day  !" 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  poetical  conception 
was  not  carrietl  out  ;  like  the  author's  other  writ- 
ings, it  might  have  abounded  with  pictures  of  lite 
and  touches  of  nature  drawn  from  his  own  obser- 
vation and  experience,  and  mellowed  by  his'  own 
humane  and  tolerant  spirit  ;  and  might  have  been 
a  worthy  companion  or  rathei  contrast  to  his 
"Traveller"  and  "  Deserted  Village,"  and  have 
remained  in  the  language  a  first-rate  specimen  of 
the  mock-heroic. 
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*  The  projected  poem,  of  which  the  above  were 
■pecimens,  appears  never  to  have  been  completed. 


PUBLICATION  OF  "THE  INQUIRY"— ATTACKED 
BY  GRIFFITHS'  REVIEW— KENRICK  THE  LITER- 
ARY ISHMAELITE— PERIODICAL  LITERATURE — 
GOLDSMITH'S  ESSAYS— GARRICK  AS  A  MANA- 
GER—SMOLLETT AND  HIS  SCHEMES— CHANGE 
OK   LODGINGS — THE  ROBIN   HOOD   CLUB. 

Toward  the  end  of  March,  1759,  ^^^  treatise  on 
which  Goldsmith  had  laid  so  much  stress,  on 
which  he  at  one  time  had  calculated  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  outfit  to  India,  and  to  which  he 
had  adverted  in  his  correspondence  with  Griffiths, 
made  its  appearance.  It  was  published  by  the 
Dodsleys,  and  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Pres- 
ent Stale  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe." 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  whole  field  of  con- 
temporary literature  is  so  widely  surveyed  and 
amply  discussed,  and  when  the  current  ])rodiic- 
tions  of  every  country  are  constantly  collated  and 
ably  criticised,  a  treatise  like  that  of  Goldsmith 
would  be  considered  as  extremely  limited  and  un- 
satisfactory ;  but  at  that  time  it  possessed  novelty 
in  its  views  and  wideness  in  its  scope,  and  being 
indued  with  the  peculiar  charm  of  style  insepara- 
ble from  the  author,  it  commanded  public  attention 
and  a  profitable  sale.  As  it  was  the  most  impor- 
tant production  that  had  yet  come  from  Gold- 
smith s  pen,  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of 
it ;  yet  it  appeared  without  his  name  on  the  title- 
page.  The  authorship,  however,  was  well  known 
throughout  the  world  of  letters,  and  the  author 
had  now  grown  into  sufficient  literary  importance 
to  become  an  object  of  hostility  to  the  underlings 
of  the  press.  One  of  the  most  virulent  attacks 
upon  him  was  in  a  criticism  on  this  treatise,  and 
ap])eared  in  the  Monthly  Revie^v,  to  which  he 
himself  had  been  recently  a  contributor.  It 
slandered  him  as  a  man  while  it,  decried  him  as 
an  author,  and  accused  him,  by  innuendo,  of 
"  laboring  under  the  infamy  of  having,  by  the 
vilest  and  meanest  actions,  forfeited  all  preten- 
sions to  honor  and  honesty,"  and  of  practising 
"  those  acts  which  bring  the  sharper  to  the  car  's 
tail  or  the  pillory." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  l\C7nciv  was 
owned  by  GrifTiths  the  bookseller,  with  whom 
(Goldsmith  bad  recently  had  a  misunderstanding. 
The  criticism,  therefore,  was  no  doubt  dictated  by 
the  lingerings  of  resentment  ;  and  the  imputations 
ui)on  Goldsmith's  character  for  honor  and  honesty, 
and  the  vile  and  mean  actions  hinted  at,  could  only 
allude  to  the  unfortunate  pawning  of  the  clothes. 
All  this,  too,  was  after  Griffiths  liad  received  the 
affecting  letter  from  Goldsmith,  drawing  a  pic- 
ture of  his  poverty  and  perplexities,  and  after  the 
latter  had  made  him  a  literary  compensation. 
Griffiths,  in  fact,  was  sensible  of  the  falsehood 
and  extravagance  of  the  attack,  and  tried  to  ex- 
onerate himself  by  declaring  that  the  criticism 
was  written  by  a  person  in  his  cm|.-.oy  ;  but  we 
see  no  difference  in  atrocity  between  him  who 
wields  the  knife  and  him  who  hires  the  cut-throat. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  in  passing,  to  bestow 
our  mite  of  notoriety  upon  the  miscreant  who 
launched  the  slander.  He  deserves  it  for  a  long 
course  of  dastardly  and  venomous  attacks,  not 
merely  upon  Goldsmith,  but  upon  most  of  the 
successful  authors  of  the  day.  His  name  was 
Kenrick.  He  wr-.s  originally  a  mechanic,  but,  pos- 
sessing some  degree  of  talent  and  industry,  ap- 
plied himself  to  literature  as  a  profession.  This 
he  pursued  for  many  years,  and  tried  his  hand  in 
every  department  01  prose  and  poetry  ;  he  wrote 
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plays  and  satires,  philosophical  tracts,  critical  dis- 
sertations, ami  works  on  philology  ;  nothing  from 
his  pen  ever  rose  to  lirst-rate  excellence,  or  gained 
him  a  popular  name,  though  he  received  from 
some  university  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Dr.  Johnson  characterized  his  literary  career  in 
one  short  sentence.  "  Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  many 
who  have  made  themselves  public  without  mak- 
ing themselves  known." 

Soured  hy  his  own  want  of  success,  jealous  of 
the  success  of  others,  his  natural  irritability  of 
temper  increased  liy  habits  of  intemperance,  he 
at  length  abandonee!  himself  to  the  practice  of  re- 
viewing, and  became  one  of  the  Ishmaelites  of 
the  press.  In  this  his  malignant  bitterness  soon 
gave  him  a  notoriety  which  his  talents  had  never 
been  ai)le  to  attain.  We  shall  dismiss  him  for 
the  present  with  the  following  sketch  of  him  by 
the  hand  of  one  of  his  contemporaries  : 

*'  Dreaming  of  genius  which  he  never  had, 
Half  wit,  half  fool,  half  critic,  and  half  mad  ; 
Seizing,  like  Shirley,  on  ihe  poet's  lyre. 
With  all  his  rage,  but  not  one  spark  of  fire  ; 
Eager  for  slaughter,  and  resolved  to  tear 
From  other's  brows  that  wreath  he  must  not  wear — 
Next  Kenrick  came  :  all  furious  and  replete 
With  brandy,  malice,  pertness,  and  conceit  ; 
Unskill'd  in  classic  lore,  through  envy  blind 
To  all  that's  beautec  "s,  learned,  or  refined  ; 
For  faults  alone  behold  the  savage  prowl. 
With  reason's  ofTal  glut  his  ravening  soul  ; 
Pleased  with  his. prey,  its  inmost  blood  he  drinks, 
And  mumbles,  paws,  and  turns  it— till  it  stinks." 

The  British  press  about  this  time  was  extrav- 
agantly fruiilid  of  periodical  publications.  That 
"oldest  inhahitaiu,"  the  Gentleman' s  Magasine, 
almost  coeval  with  St.  John's  gate  which  graced 
its  title-page,  had  long  been  elbowed  by  maga- 
zines and  reviews  of  all  kinds  ;  Johnson's  Ran)- 
bler  had  introduced  the  fashion  of  periodical  es- 
says, which  he  had  followed  up  in  his  Adventurer 
and  Idler.  Imitations  had  sprung  up  on  every 
side,  under  every  variety  of  name  ;  until  British 
literature  was  entirely  overrun  by  a  weedy  and 
transient  efflorescence.  Many  of  these  rival  peri- 
odicals choked  each  other  almost  at  the  outset, 
and  few  of  them  have  escaped  oblivion. 

Goldsmith  wrote  for  some  of  the  most  success- 
ful, such  as  the  Bee,  the  liusy-Body,  and  the 
Lady' s  Magazine.  His  essays,  though  character- 
ized by  his  delightful  style,  his  pure,  benevolent 
morality,  and  his  mellow,  unobtrusive  humor,  did 
not  produce  ec|ual  effect  at  first  with  more  garish 
writings  of  intinitely  less  value  ;  they  did  not 
"  strike,"  as  it  is  termed  ;  but  they  had  that  rare 
and  enduring  merit  which  rises  in  estimation  on 
every  perusal.  They  gradually  stole  upon  the 
heart  of  the  public,  were  copied  into  numerous 
contemporary  publications,  and  now  they  are 
garnered  up  among  the  choice  productions  of  Brit- 
ish literature. 

In  his  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Learning, 
Goldsmith  had  given  offence  to  David  Garrick,  at 
that  time  the  autocrat  of  the  Dm  ma,  and  was 
doomed  to  experience  its  effect.  A  clamor  had 
been  raised  against  Garrick  for  exercising  a  des- 
potism over  the  stage,  and  bringing  forward 
nothing  but  old  plays  to  the  exclusion  of  original 
productions.  Walpole  joined  in  this  charge. 
"Garrick,"  saifl  he,  "  is  treating  the  town  as  it 
deserves  and  likes  to  be  treated  ;  with  scenes, 
fireworks,  and  his  own  writings.  A  good  new 
play  I  never  expect  to  see  more  ;  nor  have  seen 
since  the   Provoked   Husband,  which  came  out 


when  I  was  at  school."  Goldsmith,  who  was  ex- 
tremely  fond  of  the  theatre,  and  felt  the  evils  oi 
this  system,  inveighed  in  his  treatise  against  the 
wrongs  experienced  by  authors  at  the  hands  ot 
managers.  "Our  poet's  performance,"  said  he, 
"  must  undergo  a  process  truly  chemical  before 
it  is  presented  to  the  public.  It  must  be  tried  in 
the  manager's  tire  ;  strained  through  a  licenser, 
suffer  from  repeated  corrections,  till  it  may  be  a 
mere  caput  mortuuni  when  it  arrives  before  the 
public."  Again.  "  Getting  a  play  on  even  in 
three  or  four  years  is  a  privilege  reserved  only  for 
the  happy  few  who  have  the  arts  of  courting  the 
manager  as  well  as  the  muse  ;  who  have  adulation 
to  please  his  vanity,  powerful  patrons  to  su])port 
their  merit,  or  money  to  indemnify  disa])point- 
nent.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  had  but  one  name 
for  a  wit  and  a  witch.  I  will  not  dispute  the 
propriety  of  uniting  those  characters  then  ;  but 
the  man  who  under  present  discouragements  ven- 
tures to  write  for  the  stage,  whatever  claim  he  may 
have  to  the  appellation  of  a  wit,  at  least  h.as  no 
right  to  be  called  a  conjurer."  But  a  passage 
which  perhaps  touched  more  sensibly  than  all  the 
rest  on  the  sensibilities  of  Garrick,  was  the  fol- 
lowing. 

"  I  have  no  particular  spleen  against  the  fellow 
who  sweeps  the  stage  with  the  besom,  or  the  hero 
who  brushes  it  with  his  train.  It  were  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me  whether  our  heroines  are  in 
keeping,  or  our  candle  snuffers  burn  their  fingers, 
(lid  not  such  make  a  great  part  of  public  care  and 
polite  conversation.  Our  actors  assume  all  that 
stale  off  the  stage  which  they  do  on  it  ;  and,  to 
use  an  expression  borrowed  from  the  green  room, 
every  one  is  up  in  his  part.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
they  seem  to  forget  their  real  characters." 

These  strictures  were  considered  by  Garrick  as 
intended  for  himself,  and  they  were  rankling  in 
his  mind  when  Goldsmith  waited  upon  him  ami 
solicited  his  vote  for  the  vacant  secretnryship  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  of  which  the  manager  was  a 
member.  Garrick,  puffed  up  by  his  dramatic  re- 
nown and  his  intimacy  with  the  great,  and  know- 
ing Goldsmith  only  by  his  budding  reputation, 
may  not  have  considered  him  of  sulticient  impor- 
tance to  be  conciliated.  In  reply  to  his  solicita- 
tions, he  observed  that  he  could  hardly  expect  his 
friendly  exertions  after  the  unprovoked  attack  he 
had  made  upon  his  management.  Goldsmith  re- 
plied that  he  had  indulged  in  no  personalities, 
and  had  only  spoken  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth.  He  made  no  further  apology  nor  applica- 
tion ;  failed  to  get  the  appointment,  and  consider- 
ed Garrick  his  enemy.  In  the  second  edition  of 
his  treatise  he  expunged  or  modified  the  passages 
which  had  given  the  manager  offence  ;  but  though 
the  author  and  actor  became  intimate  in  after 
years,  this  false  step  at  the  outset  of  their  inter- 
course was  never  forgotten. 

About  this  time  Goldsmith  engaged  with  Dr. 
Smollett,  who  was  about  to  launch  the  British 
Magazine.  Smollett  was  a  comi)lete  schemer 
and  speculator  in  literature,  and  intent  ujjon  en- 
terprises that  had  money  rather  than  reputa- 
tion in  view.  Cloldsmith  has  a  good-humored 
hit  at  this  propensity  in  one  of  Ids  papers  in  the 
Bee,  in  which  he  represents  Johnson,  Hume,  and 
others  taking  seats  in  the  stage-coach  bound  lor 
Fame,  while  Smollett  prefers  that  destined  for 
Riches. 

Another  prominent  employer  of  Goldsmith  w.is 
Mr.  John  Newbery,  who  engaged  him  to  contrib- 
ute occasional  essays  to  a  newspaper  entitled  the 
Public  Ledger,  which  made  its  first  appearance  on 
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tlie  1 2th  of  January,  1760.  His  most  valuable 
and  characteristic  contributions  to  this  paper 
were  his  Chinese  Letters,  subsequently  modihed 
into  the  Citizen  of  the  World.  These  lucubra- 
tions attracted  general  attention  ;  they  were  re- 
printed in  the  various  periodical  |)ublications  of 
the  day,  and  met  with  great  applause.  The  name 
of  the  aythor,  however,  was  as  yet  but  little 
known. 

lieing  now  in  easier  circumstances,  and  in  there- 
ceint  offrequent  sums  from  the  booksellers,  Ciold- 
smith,  about  the  middle  of  1760,  emerged  from 
his  dismal  abode  in  (ireen  y\rbor  Court,  and  took 
respectable  apartments  in  VVine-Ottice  Court, 
Fleet  .Street. 

Still  he  continued  to  look  back  with  considerate 
benevolence  to  the  poor  hostess,  whose  necessi- 
ties he  had  relieved  by  pawning  his  gala  coat,  for 
we  are  told  that  "  he  often  supplied  her  with  food 
from  his  own  table,  and  visited  her  frequently 
with  the  sole  purpose  to  be  kind  to  her." 

He  now  became  a  member  of  a  debating  club, 
called  the  Kol)in  Hood,  which  used  to  meet  near 
Temjjle  Uar,  and  in  which  IJurke,  while  yet  a 
Temple  student,  had  first  tried  his  powers.  Gold- 
smith sjjoke  here  occasionally,  and  is  recorded  in 
the  Robin  Hood  archives  as  "  a  candid  disputant, 
with  a  clear  head  and  an  honest  heart,  though 
coming  but  seldom  to  the  society."  His  relish 
was  for  clubs  of  a  more  social,  jovial  nature,  and 
he  was  never  fond  of  argument.  An  amusing 
anecdote  is  told  of  his  first  introduction  to  the 
club,  by  Samuel  Derrick,  an  Irish  acouaintance  of 
some  humor.  On  entering,  Goldsmith  was  struck 
with  the  self-important  appearance  of  the  chair- 
man ensconced  in  a  large  gilt  chair.  "  This,"  said 
he,  "  must  be  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  least." 
"  No,  no,"  replied  Derrick,  "  he's  only  master 
of  the  rolls." — The  chairman  was  a  baker. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

NEW  LODGINGS— VISITS  OF  CEREMONY — HANGERS- 
ON— Pll. KINGTON  AND  THE  WHITE  MOUSE— IN- 
TRODUCTION TO  DR.  JOHNSO.N — DAVIES  AND 
HIS  BOOKSHOP— PRETTY  MRS.  DAVIES — FOOTE 
AND  HIS  PROJECTS— CRITICIS.M  OFTHE  CUDGEL. 

In  his  new  lodgings  in  Wine-Office  Court,  Gold- 
smith began  to  receive  visits  of  ceremony,  and  to 
entertain  his  literary  friends.  Among  the  latter 
he  now  nuinbered  several  names  of  note,  siirh  as 
Guthrie,  Murphy,  Christopher  Smart,  and  liicker- 
staff.  He  had  also  a  numerous  class  of  hangers- 
on,  the  sniall-fry  of  literature  ;  who,  knowing  his 
almost  utter  incapacity  to  refuse  a  pecuniary  re- 
quest, wereai)t,  now  that  he  was  considered  Hush, 
to  levy  continual  taxes  upon  his  purse. 

Among. others,  one  Filkington,  an  old  college 
acquaintance,  but  now  a  shifting  adventurer, 
duped  him  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner.  He 
called  on  him  with  a  face  full  of  perplexity.  A 
lady  of  the  first  rank  having  an  extraordinary 
fancy  for  curious  animals,  for  which  she  was  will- 
ing to  give  enormous  sums,  he  had  procured  a 
couple  of  white  mice  to  be  forwarded  to  her  from 
India.  They  were  actually  on  board  of  a  ship  in 
the  river.  Her  grace  had  been  apprised  of  their 
arrival,  and  was  all  impatience  to  see  them.  Un- 
fortunately, he  had  no  cage  to  put  them  in,  nor 
clothes  to  appear  in  before  a  lady  of  her  rank. 
Two  guineas  would  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose, 
but  wnere  were  two  guineas  to  be  procured  ! 


The  i,(mr)le  heart  of  Goldsmith  was  touched  ; 
but,  alas  !  he  had  but  half  a  guinea  in  his  pocket. 
It  was  unforiunate,  but  after  a  pause  his  friend 
suggested,  with  some  hesitation,  "  that  money 
might  be  raised  upon  his  watch  ;  it  would  but  be 
the  loan  of  a  lew  hours."  So  said,  so  done  ;  the 
watch  was  delivered  to  the  worthy  Mr.  I'ilkington 
to  be  pledged  at  a  neighboring  pawnbroker's,  but 
nothing  farther  was  ever  seen  of  him,  the  watch, 
or  the  white  mice.  The  next  that  Goldsmith 
heard  of  the  poor  shifting  scapegrace,  he  was  on 
his  death-bed,  starving  with  want,  upon  which, 
forgetting  or  forgiving  the  trick  he  had  |)layed 
upon  him,  he  sent  him  a  guinea.  Indeed  he  used 
often  to  relate  wiih  great  humor  tiie  foregoing 
anecdote  of  his  credulity,  and  was  ultimately  in 
some  degree  indeinnified  by  its  suggesting  to 
him  liie  amusing  little  story  of  Prince  Honhennin 
anil  the  White  Mouse  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World. 

In  this  year  Goldsmith  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Johnson,  toward  whom  he  was 
drawn  by  strong  sympathies,  though  their  natures 
were  widely  different.  Botii  had  struggled  from 
early  life  with  poverty,  but  had  struggled  in  differ- 
ent ways.  Goldsmith,  buoyant,  heedless,  sanguine, 
tolerant  of  evils  and  easily  pleased,  had  shifted 
along  by  any  teiTi])orary  expedient  ;  cast  down  at 
every  turn,  but  rising  again  with  indomitable 
good-humor,  and  stiil  carried  forward  by  his  tal- 
ent at  hoping.  Johnson,  melancholy,  and  hypo- 
chondriacal, ar.d  prone  to  apprehend  the  worst, 
vet  sternly  resolute  to  battle  with  and  con(|uer  it, 
had  made  his  way  doggedly  and  gloomily,  but 
with  a  noble  principle  of  sell-reliance  and  a  dis- 
regard ot  foreign  aid.  Hoth  had  i)een  irregular 
at  college,  Goldsmith,  as  we  have  shown,  from 
the  levity  of  his  nature  and  his  social  and  con- 
vivial habits  ;  Johnson,  from  his  acerbity  and 
gloom.  When,  in  after  life,  the  latter  heard  him- 
self spoken  of  as  gay  and  frolicsome  at  college, 
because  he  had  joined  in  some  riotous  excesses 
there,  "  Ah,  sir  I"  replied  he,  "  I  was  mad  and 
violent.  It  was  bitterness  which  they  mistook  for 
frolic.  /  was  miserably  poor,  and  I  iliought  to 
fight  myway  by  my  literature  and  my  wit.  So  I 
disregarded  all  power  and  all  authority." 

Goldsmith's  poverty  was  never  accompanied  by 
bitterness  ;  but  neither  was  it  accompanied  by 
the  guardian  pride  which  kept  Johnson  irom  fall- 
ing into  the  degrading  shifts  of  ])overty.  Gold- 
smith had  an  unfortunate  facility  at  borrowing, 
and  helping  himself  along  by  the  contributions  of 
his  friends  ;  no  doubt  trusting,  in  his  hopeful 
way,  of  one  day  making  retribution.  Johnson  never 
hoped,  and  therefore  never  borrowed.  In  his  stern- 
est trials  he  proudly  bore  the  ills  he  could  not 
master.  In  his  youth,  when  some  unknown 
friend,  seeing  his  shoes  completely  worn  out,  left 
a  new  pair  at  his  chamber  door,  he  disdained  to 
accept  the  boon,  and  threw  them  away. 

Though  like  Goldsmith  an  immethodical  stu- 
dent, he  had  imbibed  deeper  draughts  of  knowl- 
edge, and  made  himself  a  riper  scholar.  While 
(.Goldsmith's  happy  constitution  and  genial  humors 
carried  him  abroad  into  sunshine  and  enjoyment, 
Johnson's  physical  infirmities  and  mental  gloom 
drove  him  upon  himself  ;  to  the  resources  of  read- 
ing and  meditation  ;  threw  a  deeper  though  dark- 
er enthusiasm  into  his  mind,  and  stored  a  reten- 
tive memory  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 

After  several  years  of  youth  passed  in  the  coun- 
try as  usher,  teacher,  and  an  occasional  writer  for 
the  press,  Johnson,  when  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  came  up  to  London  with  a  half-written  trag- 
edy in  his  pocket ;   and  David  Garrick,  late  his 
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pupil,  and  several  years  his  junior,  <is  a  com- 
panion, both  poor  and  penniless,  both,  like  Gold- 
smith, seeking  their  fortune  in  the  metropolis. 
"We  rode  and  tied,"  said  darrick  s|)ortively  in 
alter  years  ol  plll^perity,  when  he  sjioke  of  tneir 
humble  wayfaring.  "  1  came  to  London,"  said 
Johnson,  "  with  twopence  halfpenny  in  my  pock- 
ii."  "  Kh,  what's  that  you  say  ?"  cried  darrick, 
"  with  two|)enct  halfpenny  in  your  pocket  ?" 
"  Wiiy,  \cs  ;  1  came  with  twopence  hall|)enny  in 
vy  poctiet,  and  thou,  Davy,  with  but  three  half- 
pence in  thine."  Nor  was  there  much  e.xaggera- 
tion  in  the  picture  ;  for  so  poor  were  they  in  purse 
and  cru;lit,  that  after  their  arrival  they  had,  with 
dilliculty,  raised  live  pounds,  by  giving  their  joint 
note  to  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand. 

Many,  many  years  had  Johnson  gone  on  ob- 
scurely in  London,  "  lighting  his  way  by  his  liter- 
ature and  his.  wit  :"  enduring  all  the  hardships 
and  miseries  of  a  drub  Street  writer  ;  so  destitute 
at  one  time,  that  he  and  Savage  the  poet  hatl 
valked  all  night  about  St.  James's  Square  b.ith 
too  poor  to  pay  for  a  night's  lodging,  yet  both  full 
of  poetry  and  patriotism,  and  determined  to  stand 
by  their  country  ;  so  shabby  in  dress  at  another 
time,  tii.uwhen  he  tlined  at  Cave's,  his  bookseller, 
when  there  was  prosperous  company,  he  could 
not  make  his  apjiearance  at  table,  but  had  his 
dinner  handed  to  him  behind  a  screen. 

Yet  through  all  the  long  and  dreary  struggle, 
often  diseased  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  he  had 
been  resolutely  self-ilependent,  and  proudly  self- 
respectful  ;  he  hail  [ultilled  his  college  vow,  he 
had  "  fought  his  way  by  his  literature  and  his 
wit."  His  "Rambler"  and  "Idler"  had  made 
him  the  great  moralist  of  the  age,  and  his  "  Dic- 
tionary and  History  of  the  English  Language," 
that  stupendous  monument  of  individual  lal)or, 
had  excited  the  admiration  of  the  learned  world. 
He  was  now  at  the  iiead  of  intellectual  society  ; 
and  had  become  as  distinguished  by  his  conver- 
sational as  his  literary  powers.  He  had  become 
as  much  an  autocrat  in  his  sphere  as  his  lellow- 
wayfarer  and  adventurer  (iarrick  had  become  of 
the  stage,  and  had  been  humorously  dubi)ed  by 
Smollett,  "  The  (.ireat  Cham  of  Literature." 

.Such  was  Dr.  Joiinson,  when  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1761,  he  was  to  make  his  appearance  as  a 
guest  at  a  literary  su])per  given  by  tioldsmith,  to 
a  numerous  i)arty  at  his  new  lodgings  in  Wine- 
Oflice  Court.  It  was  the  opening  ot  their  ac- 
quaintance. Johnson  had  felt  and  acknowledged 
the  merit  of  doldsmith  as  an  author,  an;l  been 
pleased  by  the  honorable  mention  made  of  him- 
self in  the /.'<■(•  ;ind  the  "Chinese  Letters."  Dr. 
Percy  called  upon  Johnson  to  take  him  to  dold- 
smiih's  lodgings  ;  he  found  Johnson  arrayed  with 
UP  usual  care  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a  new  hat, 
and  a  well-ixiwdered  wig  ;  and  could  not  but  notice 
his  uncommon  s|)ruceiiess.  "  Why,  sir,"  rejjlied 
Johnson,  "  I  hear  that  doldsmith,  who  is  a  very 
great  sloven,  justifies  his  disregard  of  cleanliness 
and  decency  l)y  (pioting  my  i)ractice,  and  I  am  de- 
sirous this  ni^;lu  to  s'h)w  him  a  better  example.  " 

The  acquaintance  thus  commenced  rifjened  into 
intimacy  in  the  course  of  frequent  meetings  at  the 
shop  of  Davies,  the  bookseller,  in  Russell  Street, 
Covent  <  iarden.  As  this  was  one  of  the  great  lit- 
erary gossiping  places  of  the  day,  especially  to 
the  circle  over  which  Johnson  ])resided,  it  is 
worthy  of  some  sprcification.  Mr.  Thomas  Da- 
vies,  noted  in  after  times  as  the  biograjjher  of 
Garrick,  had  originally  been  on  the  stage,  and 
though  a  small  man  had  enacted  tyrannical  trag- 
edy, with  a  pomp  and  magniloquence  beyond  his 
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size,  if  we  may  trust  the  description  given  of  h:m 
by  Churchill  in  the  Rosciad  : 

"  Statesman  all  over-— In  plots  famous  grown, 
J/t-  mouths  a  stnh-nce  as  tun  mouth  a  hone. ' ' 

This  unlucky  sentence  is  said  to  hav( 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  tragic  career, 
mately  to  have  driven  him  from  the  stage.  Ik- 
carried  into  the  bookselling  craft  somewhat  of  the 
grandiose  manner  ol  the  stage,  and  was  i)rone  to 
be  mouthy  and  magniloquent. 

Churchill  had  intimated,  that  while  on  the  stage 
he  was  more  noted  for  his  pretty  wife  than  his 
good  acting  : 

"  With  him  came  mighty  Davies  ;  on  my  life. 
That  fellow  has  a  very  pretty  wife." 

"  Pretty  Mrs.  Davies"  continued  to  be  the  lode- 
star of  his  fortunes.  Her  tea-table  became  almost 
as  much  a  literary  lounge  as  her  husband's  shop. 
She  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ursa  Major  ot 
literatureby  her  winning  ways,  as  she  poured  out 
tor  him  cups  without  stint  of  his  favorite  bev- 
erage. Indeed  it  is  suggested  that  she  was  one 
leading  cause  of  his  habitual  resort  to  this  literary 
haunt.  Others  were  drawn  thither  for  the  sake 
of  Johnson's  conversation,  and  thus  it  became  a 
resort  of  many  of  the  notorieties  of  the  day.  Here 
might  occasionally  be  seen  Rennet  I.angton, 
Cieorge  Stevens,  Dr.  Percy,  celebrated  for  his 
ancient  ballads,  and  sometimes  Warburton  in 
prelatic  state.  Garrick  resorted  to  it  lor  a  time, 
l)Ut  soon  gre'v  shy  and  suspicious,  declaring  that 
most  of  the  authors  who  frequented  Mr.  Davies's 
shoj)  went  merely  to  abuse  him. 

Foote,  the  Aristophanes  of  the  day,  was  a  fre- 
(pient  visitor;  his  broad  lace  beaming  with  fun 
and  waggery,  and  his  satirical  eye  ever  on  the 
lookout  lor  characters  and  incidents  for  his  farces, 
fie  was  struck  with  the  odd  habits  and  appear- 
ance of  Johnson  and  doldsmith,  now  so  often 
brought  together  in  Davies's  shop.  He  was 
about  to  put  on  the  stage  a  farce  called  T/ir  Oni- 
tors,  intended  as  a  hit  at  the  Robin  Hood  ilebat 
ing  club,  and  resolved  to  show  up  llie  two  doctors 
in  it  lor  the  entertainment  of  the  town. 

"  What  is  the  common  price  of  an  oak  stick, 
sir?"  said  Johnson  to  Davies.  "  Sixpence,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Why,  then,  sir,  give  me  leave  to 
send  your  servant  to  purchase  a  shilling  one.  I'll 
have  a  double  quantity  ;  for  I  am  toltl  Foote  means 
to  take  me  off,  as  he  calls  it,  and  I  am  determined 
the  fellow  shall  not  do  it  with  impunity." 

Foote  had  no  dis|iosition  to  undergo  the  criti- 
cism of  the  cudgel  wielded  by  such  potent  hands, 
so  the  farce  of  The  Orators  appeared  without  the 
caricatures  of  the  lexicographer  and  the  essayist. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ORIENTAL  PROJECTS — I.ITKR  ARV  JOHS — THE  CHER- 
OKEE CHIEFS  —  MERRY  ISLINGTON,  AND  THE 
WHITE  CONDUIT  HOUSE— LETTERS  ON  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  ENGLAND— JAMES  BOSWELL— DINNER 
OF  DAVIES— ANECDOTES  OF  JOHNSON  AND 
GOLDSMITH. 

Notwithstanding  his  growing  success,  Gold- 
smith continued  to  consider  literature  a  mere 
makeshift,  and  his  vagrant  imagination  teemed 
with  schemes  and  plans  of  a  grand  but  indefinite 
nature.  One  was  for  visiting  the  East  and  explor- 
ing the  interior  of  Asia.  He  had,  as  has  been  be- 
fore observed,  a  vague  notion  that  valuable  dis> 
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coveries  were  to  be  made  there,  and  many  useful 
inventions  in  the  arts  brought  back  to  the  stoci<  of 
European  knowledge.  "  Thus,  in  Siberian  Tar- 
tary,"  observes  he  in  one  of  his  writings,  "  the 
natives  extract  a  strong  spirit  from  milk,  which  is 
a  secret  probably  unknown  to  the  chemists  of 
Kurope.  In  the  most  savage  parts  ol  India  they 
are  possessed  of  the  secret  ot  ilying  vegetable  sub- 
stances scarlet,  and  that  of  refining  lead  into  a 
metal  which,  lor  hardness  and  color,  is  little  in- 
ferior to  silver." 

Cioldsmith  adds  a  description  of  the  kind  of  per- 
son suited  to  such  an  enterprise,  in  which  he  evi- 
dently had  himself  in  view. 

"  He  sho'jld  be  a  man  of  philosophical  turn, 
one  ai)t  to  deduce  consequences  ot  general  utility 
from  particular  occurrences  ;  neither  swoln  with 
])ride,  noriiardened  by  prejudice  ;  neither  wedded 
to  one  |)articular  system,  nor  instructed  only  in 
one  particular  science  ;  neither  wholly  a  l)otanist, 
nor  quite  an  antiquarian  ;  his  mind  should  be 
tinctured  with  miscellaneous  knowledge,  and  his 
manners  humanized  by  an  intercourse  with  men. 
He  should  be  in  some  measure  an  enthusiast  to 
the  desigti  ;  fond  of  travelling,  from  a  rapid  imag- 
ination and  an  innate  love  of  change  ;  furnished 
with  a  boily  capable  of  sustaining  every  fatigue, 
and  a  heart  not  easily  terrified  at  danger." 

In  1761,  when  Lorcl  IJute  became  prime  minister 
on  the  accession  of  Cieorge  the  Third,  Cioldsmith 
drew  up  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  suggesting 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  mission  to 
those  countriessolely  for  useful  and  scientific  pur- 
poses ;  and,  the  better  to  insure  success,  he  preced- 
ed his  ajiplication  to  the  government  by  an  inge- 
nious essay  to  the  same  effect  in  the  Public  Lcdt^cr. 

His  n.emorial  and  his  essay  were  fruitless,  his 
project  most  probably  being  deemed  the  dream 
of  a  visionary.  Still  it  continuetl  to  haunt  his 
mind,  and  he  would  often  talk  of  making  an  ex- 
pedition to  Aleppo  some  time  or  other,  when  his 
means  were  greater,  to  inquire  into  the  arts  pecul- 
iar to  the  ICasi.  and  to  bring  home  such  as  might 
be  valuable.  Johnson,  who  knew  how  little  poor 
Goldsmith  was  fitted  by  scientill^  lore  for  this  fa- 
vorite scheme  of  hi-,  fancy,  scoffed  at  the  project 
when  it  was  mentioned  to  him.  "Ofallmen," 
said  he,  "(loldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out  upon 
such  an  inquiry,  for  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  such 
arts  as  we  already  jjossess,  and  conseciuently, 
could  not  know  what  would  be  accessions  to  our 
present  slock  of  mechanical  knowledge.  Sir,  he 
\vould  bring  home  a  grinding  barrow,  which  you 
see  in  every  street  in  London,  and  think  that  he 
nad  furnished  a  wonderful  improvement." 

His  connection  with  Newbery  the  bookseller 
now  led  him  into  a  variety  of  temporary  jobs, 
SI  ch  as  ai)amphlet  on  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  a  Life 
of  Heau  Nash,  the  famous  Master  ot  Ceremonies 
at  Bath,  etc.;  one  ot  the  best  things  for  his  fame, 
however,  was  tiie  remodelling  anil  republication 
of  his  Chinese  Letters  under  the  title  of  "The 
Citizeri  ot  the  World, "  a  work  which  has  long  since 
taken  its  me  ited  stand  among  the  classics  of  the 
English  language.  "  Few  works,"  it  has  been 
observed  by  one  of  his  biographers,  "  exhibit  a 
nicer  perception,  or  more  delicatf.  delineation'of 
life  and  manners.  Wit,  humor,  and  sentiment 
pervade  every  page  ;  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
day  are  loucherl  with  the  most  playful  and  divert- 
ing satire;  and  English  characteristics,  in  endless 
variety,  are  hit  off  with  the  jjencil  ol  a  master." 

In  seeking  materials  for  his  varied  views  of  lile, 
he  often  mingled  in  str.mge  scenes  and  got  in- 
volved iu  whimsical  situations.     In  the  summer 


of  1762  he  was  one  of  the  thousands  who  went  to 
see  the  Cherokee  chiefs,  whom  he  mentions  in  one 
of  his  writings.  The  Indians  made  their  appear- 
ance in  grand  costume,  hideously  painted  and 
besmeared.  In  the  course  of  the  visit  (Goldsmith 
made  one  of  the  chiefs  a  present,  who,  in  the  ec- 
stasy of  his  gralitutle,  gave  him  an  embrace  that 
left  his  face  well  bedaubed  with  oil  and  red  ochre. 

Toward  the  close  of  1762  he  removed  to 
"  merry  Islington,"  then  a  country  village,  thuujfh 
now  swallowed  up  in  omnivorous  London.  He 
went  there  for  the  benefit  ot  country  air,  his  health 
being  injured  by  literary  application  and  contine- 
ment,  and  to  be  near  his  chief  employer,  Mr. 
Newbery,  who  resided  in  the  Canonbury  House. 
In  this  neighborhood  he  used  to  take  his  solitary 
rambles,  sometimes  extending  his  walks  to  the 
gardens  of  the  "White  Conduit  House,"  so  fa- 
mous among  the  essayists  ot  the  last  century. 
While  strolling  one  day  in  these  gardens,  he  met 
three  females  of  the  family  of  a  respectable  trades- 
man to  whom  he  was  under  some  obligation. 
With  his  prompt  disposition  to  oblige,  he  conduct- 
ed them  about  the  garden,  treated  them  to  tea, 
and  ran  up  a  bill  in  the  most  open-handed  man- 
ner imaginable  ;  it  was  only  when  he  came  to  pay 
that  he  found  himself  in  one  of  his  old  dilemmas 
— he  had  not  the  wherewithal  in  his  |)ocket.  A 
scene  of  perplexity  now  took  place  between  him 
and  the  waiter,  in  the  midst  of  which  came  up 
some  ot  his  acc|uaintances,  in  whose  eyes  he 
wished  to  stand  particularly  well.  This  completed 
his  mortification.  There  was  no  concealing  the 
awkwardness  of  his  |)osition.  The  sneers  ot  the 
waiter  revealed  it.  His  acquaintances  amused 
themselves  for  some  time  at  his  expense,  profess- 
ing their  inability  to  relieve  him.  When,  how- 
ever, they  had  enjoyed  their  banter,  the  waiter 
was  paid,  and  poor  Goldsmith  enabled  to  convoy 
off  the  ladies  with  Hying  colors. 

Among  the  various  productions  thrown  off  by 
him  for  the  booksellers  during  this  growing  pe- 
riod of  his  reputation,  was  a  small  work  in  two 
volumes,  entitled  "  The  History  of  EnglantI,  in  a 
series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son." 
It  was  digested  from  Hume,  Rapin,  Carte,  and 
Kennet.  'fhese  authors  he  would  read  in  the 
morning ;  make  :•-  few  notes  ;  ramble  with  a 
friend  into  the  country  about  the  skirls  of  "  merry 
Islington  ;"  return  to  a  temperate  dinner  and 
cheerful  evening  ;  and,  before  going  to  bed,  write 
off  what  had  arranged  itself  in  his  head  from  the 
studies  of  the  morning.  In  this  way  h^  took  a 
more  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  wrote  in  a 
more  free  and  fluent  style  than  if  he  had  been 
mousing  at  the  time  among  authorities.  The 
work,  like  many  others  written  by  him  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  literary  career,  was  anonymous. 
Some  attributed  it  to  Lord  Chesterlield,  others  to 
Lord  Orrery,  and  others  to  Lord  Lyttelton.  The 
latter  seemed  pleased  to  be  the  putative  father, 
and  never  disowned  the  bantling  thus  laid  at  his 
door  ;  and  well  might  he  have  been  proud  to  be 
considered  capable  of  producing  what  has  been 
well  pronounced  "  the  most  finished  and  elegant 
summary  of  English  history  in  the  same  compass 
that  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  written." 

The  reputation  of  Goldsmith,  it  will  be  perceiv- 
ed, grew  slowly  ;  he  was  known  and  estimated  by 
a  few  ;  but  he  had  not  those  brilliant  though  fal- 
lacious qualities  which  Hash  ui)on  the  public,  and 
excite  loud  but  transient  applause.  His  works 
were  more  read  than  cited  ;  and  the  charm  of 
style,  for  which  he  was  especially  noted,  was 
more  apt  to  be  felt  than  talked  about.     He  used 
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often  to  repine,  in  n  half-humorous,  halfqueru- 
lous  manner,  at  his  tardiness  In  gaining  the  lau- 
rels which  he  lelt  to  be  his  due.  "  The  public," 
he  would  exclaim.  "  will  ne\er  do  me  justice  ; 
whenever  I  write  anything  they  make  a  point  to 
know  nothing  about  it." 

About  the  beginning  of  1763  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  IJosweil,  whose  literary  gossipings 
were  destined  to  have  a  deleterious  effect  ujion 
his  rep'itation,  Ikisweil  was  at  that  time  a  young 
man.  iij;lit.  buoyant,  pushing,  and  presumptuous. 
He  had  a  morbid  passion  for  mingling  in  the  so- 
ciety of  men  noted  for  wit  and  learning,  and  had 
just  arri\cil  from  Scotland,  bent  upon  making  his 
way  into  the  literary  circles  of  the  metropolis.  An 
intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  literary  lumi- 
nary of  the  day,  was  the  crowning  object  of  his  as- 
piring and  somewhat  ludicrous  ambition.  He  ex- 
pected to  meet  him  at  a  dinner  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited at  Davies  the  bookseller's,  but  was  disap- 
pointed. Goldsmith  was  present,  but  he  was  not  as 
yet  sutViciently  renowned  to  excite  the  reverence  of 
13oswell.  "  At  this  time,"  says  he  in  his  notes, 
"  I  tliink  he  iiad  |)ublished  nothing  with  his  nam*?, 
though  it  was  pretty  generally  understood  th.;t 
one  Dr.  ('loldsmith  was  the  author  of  '  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Ku- 
ro|)e,'  and  of  '  T!ie  Citizen  of  the  World,'  a  series 
of  letters  supposed  to  be  written  from  London  by 
a  Chinese." 

A  conversation  took  jilace  at  table  between 
Goldsmiti)  ami  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  compiler  of 
the  well-known  collection  of  modern  poetry,  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  current  poetry  ol  the  day.  (iold- 
smitii  ileclared  there  was  none  '^t  superior  merit. 
Dodsley  cited  his  own  collection  in  proof  of  the 
contrary.  "  It  is  true,"  said  he,  "  we  can  boast 
of  no  palaces  nowadays,  like  Dryden's  Ode  to 
St.  Cecilia's  Day.  but  we  have  villages  composed 
of  very  pretty  houses."  Goldsmith,  however, 
mamtained  that  there  was  nothing  above  medi- 
ocrity, an  opinion  in  which  Johnson,  to  whom  it 
was  repeated,  concurred,  and  with  reason,  for  the 
era  was  one  of  the  dead  levels  of  IJritish  poetry. 

Bof  .vcli  has  made  no  note  of  this  conversation  ; 
he  was  an  unitarian  in  his  literary  devotion,  and 
disposed  to  worship  none  but  Johnson.  Little 
Davies  endeavored  to  console  him  for  his  disaj)- 
pointment,  and  to  stay  the  stomach  of  his  curios- 
ity, by  giving  him  imitations  of  the  great  lexicog- 
rapher ;  mouiiiing  his  words,  rolling  his  head, 
and  assuming  as  ponderous  a  manner  as  his  petty 
person  would  permit,  lioswell  was  shortly  after- 
ward made  happy  by  an  introduction  to  Johnson, 
of  whom  he  became  the  obse(|uious  satellite. 
Fron  him  he  likewise  imbibed  a  more  favorable 
opinion  ol  Goldsmith's  merits,  though  he  was  tain 
to  consider  them  derived  in  a  great  measure  from 
his  Magnus  A|)nllo.  "  He  had  sagacity  enough," 
says  lie,  "  to  cultivate  assiduously  the  acquaintance 
ol  Johnson,  and  his  faculties  were  gradually  en- 
larged by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  model.  To 
me  and  many  others  it  appeared  that  he  studiously 
copied  the  manner  ol  Johnson,  though,  indeed, 
upon  a  smaller  scale."  So  on  another  occasion 
he  calls  him  "  one  of  the  brightest  Ornaments  of 
the  Johnsonian  school."  "  His  respectful  attach- 
ment to  Johnson,"  adds  he,  "  was  then  at  its 
height  ;  for  his  own  literary  reputation  had  not 
yet  distinguished  him  so  much  as  to  excite  a  vain 
desire  of  competition  with  iiis  great  master." 

What  beautiful  instances  does  the  garrulous 
Bosweli  give  of  the  goodness  of  heart  of  Johnson, 
and  the  passing  homage  to  it  by  Goldsmith.  They 
were  speaking  of  a  Mr.  Levett,  long  an  inmate  of 


John-^on's  house  and  a  dependent  on  his  bounty  ; 
but  who,  Hoswell  thought,  must  be  an  irksome 
charge  upon  him.  "  He  is  poor  and  honest,"  said 
Goldsmitn,  "  which  is  recommendation  enough  to 
Johnson.' 

Hoswell  mentioned  another  person  of  a  very  b.id 
character,  and  wondered  at  Johnson's  kindness  to 
him.  "  I-le  is  now  become  miserable,"  said  Gold- 
smith,  "  and  that  insures  the  protection  of  John- 
son." Encomiums  like  these  s|)eak  almost  as 
much  lor  the  heart  of  him  who  praises  as  ot  him 
who  is  praised. 

Subsequently,  when  Bosweli  had  become  more 
intense  in  his  literary  idolatry,  he  affected  to  un- 
dervalue Goldsmith,  and  a  lurking  hostility  to  him 
is  discernible  throughout  his  writings,  which  some 
have  attributed  to  a  silly  s|)irit  of  jealousy  ot  the 
superior  esteem  evinced  tor  the  poet  by  Dr.  John- 
son. We  have  a  gleam  ot  this  in  his  account  of 
the  first  evening  he  spent  in  company  with  those 
two  eminent  authors  at  their  famous  resort,  the 
Mitre  Tavern,  in  Fleet  Street.  This  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1763.  The  trio  supped  together, 
and  passed  some  time  in  literary  conversation. 
On  (|uitting  the  tavern,  Johnson,  who  had  now 
been  sociably  acciuainted  with  Goldsjniih  tor  two 
years,  and  knew  his  merits,  took  him  with  him  to 
drink  tea  with  his  blind  pensioner.  Miss  Williams, 
a  high  privilege  among  his  intimates  and  ad- 
mirers. To  Bosweli,  a  recent  acquaintance  whose 
intrusive  sycophancy  had  not  yet  made  its  way 
into  his  confidential  intimacy,  he  gave  no  invita- 
tion. Bosweli  felt  it  with  all  the  jealousy  of  a  lit- 
tle mind.  "  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  says  he,  in  his 
memoirs,  "  being  a  privileged  man,  went  with 
him,  strutting  away,  and  calling  tome  with  an  air 
of  superiority,  like  that  of  an  esoteric  over  an 
exoteric  disciple  of  a  sage  of  antiquity,  '  I  go  to 
Miss  Williams."  I  confess  I  then  envied  him  this 
mighty  privilege,  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  so 
proud  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  obtained  the 
same  mark  of  distinction." 

Obtained  !  but  how.'  not  like  Goldsmith,  by  the 
force  of  unpretending  but  congenial  merit,  t)ut  by 
a  course  of  the  most  pushing,  contriving,  and 
spaniel-like  subserviency.  Really,  the  ambition 
of  the  man  to  illustrate  his  mental  insignificance, 
by  continually  placing  himsell  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  great  lexicographer,  h.as  something  in  it 
perfectly  ludicrous.  Never,  since  the  tlays  of  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  has  there  been  pre- 
sented to  the  world  a  more  whimsically  contrasted 
pair  of  associates  than  Johnson  and  Bosweli. 

"  Who  is  this  Scotch  cur  at  Johnson's  heels  ?" 
asked  some  one  when  Bosweli  had  worked  his 
way  into  incessant  companionsliip.  "  He  is  not 
a  cur,"  replied  Goldsmith,  "  you  are  too  severe  ; 
he  is  only  a  bur.  Tom  Davies  flung  him  at  John- 
son in  sport,  and  he  has  the  faculty  ot  sticking." 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

HOGARTH  A  VISITOR  AT  ISLINGTON— HIS  CHAR- 
ACTER—STREET STUDIES  — SYMPATHIES  BE- 
TWEEN AUTHORS  AND  PAINTERS— SIR  JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS- HIS  CHARACTER— HIS  DINNERS  — 
THE  LITERARY  CLUB— ITS  MEMBERS— JOHN- 
SON'S REVELS  WITH  LANKEV  AND  BEAU— GOLD- 
SMITH  AT  THE  CLUB. 

Among  the  intimates  who  used  to  visit  the  pott 
occasionally  in  his  retreat  at  Islington,  was  Ho- 
garth the  pointer.     Goldsmith  had  spoken  well  of 
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him  in  his  essays  in  the  Public  Ledi^er,  and  this 
formed  the  first  iini<  in  their  iriendsfiip.  He  was 
at  this  time  upward  of  sixty  years  of  age,  and  is 
described  as  a  stout,  active,  bustling  little  man, 
in  a  sky-blue  coat,  satirical  and  dogmatic,  yet  full 
of  real  benevolence  and  the  love  ot  human  nature, 
He  was  the  moralist  and  philosopher  of  the  pen- 
cil ;  lil<e  ("loldsmith  he  had  sounded  the  depths  ot 
vice  rfnd  misery,  without  being  polluted  by  them  ; 
and  though  his  picturings  hail  not  the  pervading 
amenity  of  those  of  the  essayist,  anti  dwelt  more 
on  the  crimes  and  vices  than  the  tollies  and  humors 
ot  mankind,  yet  they  were  all  calculatetl,  in  like 
manner,  to  fill  the  mind  with  instruction  and  pre- 
cept, and  to  make  the  heart  better. 

Hogarth  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  of 
the  rural  feeling  with  which  (»oldsmilh  was  so 
amply  endowed,  and  may  not  have  accompanied 
him  in  his  strolls  about  hedges  and  green  lanes  ; 
but  he  was  a  tit  companion  with  whom  to  explore 
the  mazes  ot  Loi\don,  ni  which  he  was  continually 
on  the  lo(jk-out  tor  character  and  incident.  One 
of  Hogarth's  admirers  speaks  ot  having  come 
upon  him  in  Castle  Street,  engaged  in  one  of  his 
street  studies,  watching  two  boys  who  were  (|uar- 
relling  ;  patting  one  on  the  back  who  flinched, 
and  endeavoring  to  spirit  him  up  to  a  fresh  en- 
counter. "  At  him  again  !  I) —  him,  if  I  would 
take  it  of  him  I  at  him  again  !" 

A  frail  memorial  of  this  intimacy  between  the 
painter  and  the  poet  exists  in  a  portrait  in  oil, 
callsd  "  Cioldsmitn's  Hostess."  It  is  supposed  to 
have  tieen  paii\ted  by  Hogarth  in  the  course  of  his 
visits  to  Islington,  antl  given  by  him  to  the  poet 
as  a  means  ol  paying  his  landlady.  There  are  no 
friendships  among  men  of  talents  more  likely  to 
be  sincere  than  those  between  painters  and  poets. 
Possessed  ot  the  same  qualities  of  mind,  governed 
by  the  same  |)rinciples  of  taste  and  natural  laws 
ot  grace  and  lieauty,  but  applying  them  to  differ- 
ent yet  mutually  illustrative  arts,  they  are  con- 
stantly in  sympathy  and  never  in  collision  with 
each  otiier. 

A  still  more  congenial  intimacy  of  the  kind  was 
that  contracted  by  ("'■oldsmith  with  Mr.  afterward 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  latter  was  now  al)out 
forty  years  of  age,  a  few  years  older  than  the  poet, 
whom  he  charmed  by  the  blandness  ami  benignity 
of  his  manners,  and  the  nobleness  and  generosity 
of  his  disposition,  as  much  as  he  did  by  the  graces 
of  his  |)encil  and  the  magic  of  his  coloring.  They 
were  men  of  kindred  genius,  excelling  in  corre- 
sponding (jualities  of  their  several  arts,  for  style  in 
writing  is  what  color  is  in  painting  ;  both  are  in- 
nate endowments,  and  equally  magical  in  their 
effects.  Cerl.iin  graces  and  harmonies  of  both 
may  be  actiuired  by  diligent  study  and  imitation, 
but  only  in  a  limited  degree  ;  whereas  by  their 
natural  possessors  they  are  exercised  spontaneous- 
ly, almost  unconsciously,  and  with  ever-varying 
fascination.  Reynolds  soon  understood  and  ap- 
preciated the  merits  ot  Goldsmith,  and  a  sincere 
and  lasting  friendship  ensued  between  them. 

At  R  ,/nolds's  house  Goldsmith  mingled  in  a 
fiigher  range  of  company  than  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to.  The  fame  of  this  celebrated  artist,  and 
his  amenity  of  manners,  were  gathering  round 
him  men  of  talents  of  all  kinds,  and  the  increasing 
affluence  of  his  circumstances  enabled  him  to  give 
full  indulgence  to  his  hospitable  disposition.  Poor 
Goldsmith  had  not  yet,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  acquired 
reputation  enough  to  atone  for  his  external  defects 
and  his  want  ol  the  air  of  ^ood  society.  Miss 
Reynolds  used  to  inveigh  against  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, which  gave  her  the  idea,  she  said,  of  a 
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low  mechanic,  a  journeyman  tailor.  One  evening 
at  a  large  supper  party,  l)eing  called  upon  to  give 
as  a  toasi,  the  ugliest  man  she  knew,  she  gave 
Ur.  Goldsmith,  upon  which  a  lady  who  sat  op- 
|)osite,  and  whom  she  had  never  met  belore, 
shook  hands  with  her  across  the  table,  and 
"  hoped  to  becor.-.e  better  ac(|uainted." 

We  have  a  graphic  and  amusing  picture  of  Rey- 
nolds's hospitable  but  motley  establishment,  in  an 
account  given  by  a  Mr.  Courtenay  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  ;  though  it  speaks  of  a  time  after  Rey- 
nolds had  received  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
"  There  was  something  singular,"  said  he,  "  in 
.the  style  and  economy  of  Sir  Joshu.i's  table  that 
contributed  to  pleasantry  and  good-humor,  ,1, 
coarse,  inelegant  plenty,  without  any  regard  to 
order  and  arrangement.  At  live  o'clock  precise- 
ly, dinner  was  served,  whether  all  the  invited 
guests  were  arrived  or  not.  Sir  Joshua  was  never 
so  fashionably  ill-bred  as  to  wait  an  hour  perhaps 
for  two  or  three  jjcrsons  of  rank  or  title,  and  put 
the  rest  of  the  company  out  ot  humor  by  this  in- 
vidious distinction.  His  invitations,  however,  did 
not  regulate  the  number  of  his  guests.  Many 
dropped  in  uninvited.  A  table  prepared  for  seven 
or  eight  was  often  compelled  to  contain  fifteen  or 
sixteen.  There  was  a  conse(|uent  deficiency  of 
knives,  forks,  plates,  and  glasses.  The  attend- 
ance was  in  the  same  stvle,  and  those  who  were 
knowing  in  the  ways  of  the  house  took  care  on 
sitting  clown  to  call  instantly  for  beer,  bread,  or 
wine,  that  they  might  secure  a  supply  before  the 
first  course  was  over.  He  was  once  jirevailed  on 
to  furnish  the  table  with  decanters  and  glasses  at 
dinner,  to  save  time  and  prevent  confusion,  These 
gradually  were  demolished  in  the  course  of  ser- 
vice, and  were  never  leplaced.  These  tritlin'r 
embarrassments,  however,  only  served  to  enhanc; 
the  hilarity  and  singular  pleasure  of  the  entertain- 
ment. The  wine,  cookery  and  dishes  were  but 
little  attended  to  ;  nor  was  the  fish  or  venison  ever 
talked  of  or  recommended.  Amid  this  convivial 
animated  bustle  among  his  guests,  our  host  sat 
perfectly  composed  ;  always  attentive  to  what 
was  said,  never  minding  what  was  ate  or  drank, 
but  left  every  one  at  perfect  liberty  to  scramble 
for  himself." 

Out  of  the  casual  but  frequent  meeting  of  men 
of  talent  at  this  hospitable  board  rose  that  associa- 
tion of  wits,  authors,  scholars,  and  statesmen,  re- 
nowned as  liie  Literary  Club.  Reynolds  was  the 
first  to  propose  a  regular  association  of  the  kind, 
and  was  eagerly  secondetl  by  Johnson,  who  pro- 
posed as  a  model  a  club  which  he  had  formed 
many  years  previously  in  Ivy  Lane,  but  which  was 
now  extinct.  Like  that  club  the  number  ot  mem- 
bers was  limited  to  nine.  They  were  to  meet  and 
sup  together  once  a  week,  on  Monday  night,  at 
the  Turk's  Head  on  Gerard  Street,  Soho,  and  two 
members  were  to  constitute  a  meeting.  It  took  a 
regular  form  in  the  year  1764,  but  did  not  receive 
its  literary  appellation  until  several  years  after- 
ward. 

The  original  members  were  Reynolds,  Johnson, 
Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Bennet  Langton,  Topham 
Beauclerc,  Chamier,  Hawkins,  and  Goldsmith  ; 
and  here  a  few  words  concerning  some  ol  the 
members  may  be  acceptable.  Burke  was  at  that 
time  about  thirty-three  years  of  age  ;  he  had 
mingled  a  little  in  politics,  and  been  Under  Sec- 
retary to  Hamilton  at  Dublin,  but  was  again  a 
writer  tor  the  booksellers,  and  as  yet  hut  in  the 
dawning  of  his  fame.  Dr.  Nugent  was  his  father- 
in-law,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  physician  of 
talent  and  instruction.     Mr.  afterward  Sir  Jotui 
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Hawkins  was  .idmitted  into  this  association  from 
having  bt-cn  a  memher  of  Jolinson's  Ivy  Lane 
clul).  ()rij,'inally  an  attorney,  in:  liaci  retired  ironj 
the  ])ractice  ot  the  law,  in  const'(|Ucnce  of  ;i  larjje 
fortune  whici)  (ell  tu  jiini  in  ri^iu  ul  liis  wife,  and 
was  now  a  Middlesex  niagistrate.  lie  was,  more- 
over, Ji  dal)l)ler  in  literature  and  music,  and  was 
actually  enj^afj^ed  on  a  history  of  music,  which  he 
sut>se(|uently  |>ul>lished  in  live  ponilerous  volumes. 
To  him  we  are  also  indebted  tor  a  hioj^raphy  of 
Johnson,  which  appeared  after  the  death  of  that 
eminent  man.  flawkins  was  as  mean  and  par- 
simonious as  In;  was  pompous  and  conceited.  He 
forbore  to  partake  ot  the  suppers  at  the  club,  and 
begjjed  therefore  to  be  excused  from  jjayhig  his 
share  of  the  reckoning.  "  And  was  he  excused  ?" 
asked  Dr.  Ikirney  of  Johnson.  "  t)h  yes,  lor  no 
man  is  angry  at  another  for  being  inferior  to  him- 
self. We  all  scorned  him  and  admitted  his  plea. 
Vet  I  really  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man  at 
bottom,  though  to  be  sure  he  is  penurious,  and  he 
is  mean,  and  it  must  be  owned  he  has  a  tendency 
to^savageness. "  He  did  not  remain  above  two 
or  three  years  in  tne  club  ;  being  in  a  manner 
elbowed  out  in  conseciuence  of  his  rudeness  to 
lii-rke. 

Mr.  Anthony  Chamier  was  secretary  in  the  War 
Office,  and  a  friend  of  Heauclerc,  by  whom  he  was 
proposed.  Wc  have  left  our  mention  ot  liennet 
Langton  and  Toijham  Heauclerc  until  the  last,  l)e- 
cause  we  have  most  to  say  about  them.  They 
were  doubtless  induced  to  join  the  club  through 
their  devotion  to  Johnson,  and  the  intimacy  of 
these  two  very  young  and  aristocratic  young  men 
with  the  stern  and  somewhat  melancholy  moralist 
is  among  the  curiosities  ol  literature. 

liennet  Langton  was  of  an  ancient  family,  who 
held  their  ancestral  estate  of  Langton  in  Lincoln- 
shire, a  great  title  to  respect  with  Johnson. 
"  Langton,  sir,"  he  wouhl  say,  "  has  a  grant  of 
free  warren  from  Henry  the  Second  ;  and  Cardinal 
Slei)hen  Langton,  in  King  John's  reign,  was  of 
this  family." 

Langton  was  of  a  mild,  contemplative,  enthusi- 
astic nature.  When  but  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
was  so  delighted  with  reading  Johnson's  "  Ram- 
liler,"  that  he  came  to  London  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  author.  Hoswell 
gives  us  an  account  of  his  lirst  interview,  which 
took  place  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  personal  appearance  o?  an  author  agrees  with 
the  preconceived  ideas  of  his  admirer.  Langton, 
from  perusing  the  writings  of  Johnson,  expected 
to  find  him  a  decent,  well  dressed,  in  short  a 
remarkably  decorous  i)hilosopher.  Instead  of 
wLich,  down  from  his  bed  chamber  about  noon, 
cane,  as  newly  risen,  a  large  uncouth  figure,  with 
a  iittle  dark'wig  which  scarcely  covered  his  head, 
and  his  clothes  hanging  loose  about  him.  Hut 
his  conversation  was  so  rich,  so  animated,  and  so 
forcible,  and  his  religious  and  political  notions  so 
congenial  with  those  in  which  Langton  had  been 
educated,  that  he  conceived  for  him  that  venera- 
tion and  attachment  which  he  ever  preserved. 

Langton  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  where  Johnson  saw  much  of  him 
during  a  visit  which  he  ])aid  t^  the  university. 
He  found  him  in  close  intimacy  with  Topham 
Beauclerc,  a  youth  two  years  older  than  himself, 
very  gay  and  dissipated,  and  wondered  what  sym- 
pathies could  draw  two  young  men  together  of 
such  opposite  characters.  On  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  Beauclerc  he  found  that,  rake  though  he 
was,  he  possessed  an  ardent  love  of  literature,  an 
acute  understanding,  polished  wit,  innate  gentility 


and  high  aristocratic  hreeding.  He  was,  more- 
over,  the  only  son  of  Lord  Sidney  Heauclerc  and 
grandson  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  w.is 
thought  in  some  particulars  to  havea  resemblaiui' 
to  Charles  the  Second.  These  were  high  iciotn. 
mendations  with  Johnson,  and  when  the  joiiil) 
testified  a  |)rofounil  respect  lor  him  and  an  .irdeni 
admiration  of  his  talents  the  conijuesl  was  com 
plete,  so  that  in  a"  short  time,"  says  Hoswcil, 
"  the  moral  pious  Johnson  and  the  gay  dissipaieii 
Heauclerc  were  companions." 

The  intimacy  begun  in  college  chambers  was 
continued  when  the  youth  came  lo  Iovmi  during 
the  vacations.  The  uncouth,  unwieldy  moralist. 
was  Haltered  at  finding  himself  an  objeVi  ol  uloLi- 
try  to  two  high-born,  high-bred,  aristocratic  young 
inen,  and  throwing  gravity  aside,  was  ready  U) 
joir  ihejr   vagaries    and     play  the  i)art   ot   a 

"_,c,..ngman  u|)on  town."     Such  at  least  is  ihe 

icture  given  of  him  by  Hoswell  on  one  occasion 
when  Heauclerc  and  Langton  h.aving  su|)p(i| 
together'  at  a  tavern  determined  lo  give  Johnson  a 
rouse  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  ac- 
cordingly rapped  violently  at  the  door  of  his  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple.  The  indignant  sage  sallitd 
forth  in  his  shirt,  poker  in  hand,  and  a  liiile  black 
wig  on  the  lop  of  his  head,  instead  of  helmet; 
prejiared  lo  wreak  vengeance  on  the  assailants 
of  his  castle  ;  but  when  his  two  ytning  trieiuls, 
Lankey  and  Heau,  as  he  used  to  call  them,  pre- 
sented themselves,  summoning  him  forth  to  ,i 
morning  ramble,  his  whole  manner  changed. 
"  What,  is  it  you,  ye  dogs  ?"  cried  he.  "  Faith, 
I'll  ha\e  a  frisk  with  you  I" 

So  said  so  done.  They  sallied  forth  together 
into  Cov*;nt  (iarden  ;  figured  among  the  green 
grocers  ind  fruit  women,  just  come  in  frt)m  the 
country  with  their  ham|)ers  ;  repaired  to  a  neigh- 
boring tavern,  where  Johnson  brewed  a  bowl  of 
bis/tof),  a  favorite  beverage  with  him,  grew  merry 
over  his  cujis,  and  anathematized  sleep  in  two 
lines  from  Lord  Lansdowne's  drinking  song  : 

"  Short,  very  sliort,  be  ihcn  thy  reJKn. 
For  I'm  III  haste  to  laugh  anil  drink  aRalii." 

They  then  look  boat  again,  rowed  to  Hillingsgate, 
and  Johnson  and  Heauclerc  determined,  like 
"  mad  wags,"  to  "  keep  it  up"  for  the  rest  ol  the 
day.  Langton,  however,  the  most  sober-minded 
of  the  three,  pleaded  an  engagement  to  breakfast 
with  some  young  ladies  ;  whereupon  the  great 
moralist  reproached  him  with  "  leaving  his  social 
friends  to  go  anil  sit  with  a  set  of  wretched  tin- 
ideal  girls." 

This  madcap  freak  of  the  great  lexicographer 
made  a  sensation,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
among  his  intimates.  "  I  heard  ot  your  frolic 
t'other  night,"  said  Clarrick  to  him  ;  "  you'll  be  in 
the  Chronicle."  He  uttered  worse  forebodings 
to  others.  "  I  shall  have  my  old  friend  to  bail  out 
of  the  round-house,"  said  he.  Johnson,  how- 
e\er,  valued  himself  upon  having  thus  enacted  a 
chajjler  in  the  "  Rake's  Progress, "  and  crowed 
over  (Jarrick  on  the  occasion.  "  He  durst  not  do 
such  a  thing  !"  chuckled  he,  "  his  ivife  would  not 
let  him  !" 

When  these  two  young  men  entered  the  club 
Lnngton  was  about  twenty-two,  and  Heauclerc 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  both  were 
launched  on  London  life.  Langton,  however, 
was  still  the  mild,  enthusiastic  scholar,  steeped  to 
the  lips  in  Ciieek,  with  fine  conversational  powers, 
and  an  invaluable  talent  for  listening.  He  was 
upward  of  six  feet  high,  and  very  spare.  '  Oh  I 
that  we  could  sketch  him,"  exclaims  Miss  Haw* 
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kins,  In  her  Memoirs,  "  with  his  mild  counte- 
nance, his  elL'Kiint  featurfs,  and  his  sweet  smile, 
silting  with  one  leg  twisted  round  the  other,  as  it 
(earing  to  occupy  more  space  thnn  was  e(|uital)le  ; 
his  person  inclining  torward,  as  if  wanting 
strength  to  support  Ids  weiglU,  and  his  arms 
crossed  over  Ins  hosom,  or  his  hands  locked 
together  on  his  knee."  Heauclcrc,  on  such  occa- 
sions, siuirtively  compared  him  to  a  stork  in  Ra- 
phael's Cartoons,  standing  on  one  leg.  Heauclerc 
was  more  "  a  man  upon  town,"  a  lounger  in  .St. 
James's  .Street,  an  associate  with  Cieorge  .Selwyn, 
with  Walpole,  and  other  aristocratic  wits  ;  a  man 
of  1  ishioii  at  court  ;  a  casual  fretjuenter  of  the 
gaming-tahle  ;  yet,  with  all  this,  he  alternated  in 
the  easiest  and  najipiest  manner  the  scholar  ami 
the  m.m  of  letters  ;  lounged  into  the  clul»  with  the 
most  |)erlect  self-jjossession,  bringing  with  him 
the  careless  gr;ice  and  polished  wit  of  high-hred 
society,  l)ut  making  himself  cordially  at  home 
among  ids  le.irned  Icllow  members. 

The  g.iy  yet  lettered  rake  maintained  his  sway 
over  Johnson,  who  w.is  fascinated  by  that  air  of 
the  world,  that  ini.'ffable  tone  of  good  society  in 
wiiich  he  telt  himself  deficient,  especially  as  the 
|)ossessor  of  it  always  paid  homage  to  his  superior 
talent.  "  Heiuiclerc,"  he  would  say,  using  a  (|Uo- 
tation  from  \'o\w,  "  has  a  love  of  folly,  but  a  scorn 
of  fools  ;  everything  he  does  shows  the  one,  and 
everything  he  says  the  other."  Heauclerc  de- 
lighted In  rallying  the  stern  moralist  of  whom 
otners  stood  in  awe,  and  no  one,  according  to 
Uoswell,  could  take  eciual  liberty  with  him  with 
impunity.  Johnson,  it  is  well  known,  was  often 
shabby  and  negligent  in  his  dress,  and  not  over- 
cleanly  in  Ills  |)crson.  On  receiving  a  pension  from 
the  crown,  his  friends  vieil  with  each  other  in 
respectlul  congratulations.  Heauclerc  simply 
scanneil  his  person  with  a  whimsical  glance,  and 
hoped  that,  like  Falstaff,  "  he'd  in  future  purge 
and  live  cleaidy  like  a  gentleman."  Johnson  took 
the  hint  with  unexpected  good  humor,  and  profited 
by  it. 

Still  Heauderc's  satirical  vein,  which  darted 
shafts  on  every  side,  was  not  always  tolerated  by 
Johnson.  ".Sir,"  said  he  on  one  occasion,  "  you 
never  open  your  mouth  but  with  intention  to  give 
pain  ;  and  you  haveolten  given  me  pain,  not  from 
the  power  of  what  you  have  said,  but  from  seeing 
your  intention." 

When  it  was  at  first  i)roposed  to  enroll  Gold- 
smith among  the  members  of  this  association, 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  demur  ;  at  least 
so  says  the  |)ompous  Hawkins.  "  As  he  wrote 
lor  the  booksellers,  we  of  the  club  looked  on 
him  as  a  mere  literary  drudge,  e(|u:d  to  the 
task  of  compiling  and  translating,  but  little  ca- 
pable of  original  and  still  less  of  poetical  com- 
position." 

Even  for  some  time  after  his  admission,  he  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  in  a  dubious  light  by  some 
of  the  members.  Johnson  and  Reynolds,  of 
course,  were  well  aware  ot  his  merits,  nor  was 
Hurke  a  stranger  to  them  ;  but  to  the  others  he 
was  as  yet  a  sealed  book,  and  the  outside  was  not 
prepossessing.  His  ungainly  person  and  awk- 
ward manners  were  against  him  with  men  accus- 
tomed to  the  graces  of  society,  and  he  was  not 
sufficiently  at  home  to  give  play  to  his  humor 
and  to  that  bonhommie  which  won  the  hearts  of 
all  who  knew  him.  He  felt  strange  and  out  of 
place  in  this  new  sphere  ;  he  felt  at  times  the  cool 
satirical  eye  of  the  courtly  Heauclerc  scanning 
him,  and  the  more  he  attempted  to  appear  at  his 
ease,  the  more  awkward  he  became. 
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Johnson  had  now  become  one  of  Goldsmith's 
best  friends  .ind  advisers.  He  knew  all  the  weak 
points  of  his  character,  but  he  knew  also  his 
merits  ;  and  while  he  would  rebuke  him  like  a 
child,  and  rail  ;tt  his  errors  and  follies,  he  would 
suffer  no  one  else  to  undervalue  him.  Goldsmith 
knew  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  his  prac- 
tical benevolence,  and  often  sought  his  counsel 
and  aid  amid  the  dilliculties  into  which  his  heed- 
lessness was  continually  plunging  him. 

"  1  received  one  morning,"  says  Johnson,  "  a 
message  from  poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in 
great  distress,  end,  as  it  was  not  in  his  jiower  to 
come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  conn?  to  him  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea,  ;ind  prom- 
isetl  to  come  to  him  directly.  1  accordingly  went 
as  soon  its  I  was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  land- 
lady had  arrested  him  fof  his  rent,  at  which  he 
was  in  a  violent  passion  :  I  perceived  that  he  had 
idready  changed  my  guinea,  ami  had  a  bottle  of 
Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork 
into  the  bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and 
began  to  talk  to  him  of  tiie  me.ms  by  which  he 
might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me  he  had  a 
no\'el  ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produceil  to 
me.  I  looked  into  it  and  saw  its  merit  ;  told  the 
landlady  I  should  soon  return  ;  and,  having  gone 
to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  jiouncls.  I 
brought  Goldsmith  the  money,  and  he  discharged 
his  rent,  not  without  rating  his  landlady  in  a  high 
tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill." 

The  novel  in  (luestion  was  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field" ;  the  bookseller  to  whom  Johnson  sold  it 
w.is  Francis  Newbery,  nephew  to  John.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  captivating  work,  which  has 
.obtained  and  preserved  an  almost  unrivalled  popu- 
larity in  various  languages,  was  so  little  ap|)reci- 
ated  by  the  bookseller,  tliat  lie  kept  it  by  him  for 
nearly  two  vears  unpublished  I 

Goldsmith  had,  .is  yet,  produced  nothing  of 
moment  in  poetry.  Among  his  literary  jobs,  it  is 
true,  was  an  oratorio  entitled  "  The  Captivity," 
ioumled  on  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in  Haby- 
lon.  It  was  one  of  those  unhappy  offsprings  of 
the  muse  ushered  into  existence  amid  the  distor- 
tions of  music.  Most  of  the  oratorio  has  jtassed 
into  oblivion  ;  but  the  following  song  from  it  will 
never  die  : 

"The  wretch  condemned  from  life  to  part. 
Sllll,  still  oil  hope  relies. 
And  every  paiiK  that  rends  the  neart 
Hids  expectation  lise. 

"  Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light, 
Illumes  and  cheers  our  way  ; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 
Emits  a  brighter  ray." 

Goldsmith  distrusted  his  qualifications  to  suc- 
ceed in  poetry,  and  doubted  the  disposition  of  the 
public  mind  in  regard  to  it.  "  I  fear,"  said  he,  "X 
nave  come  too  late  into  the  world  ;  Pope  and  othei 
poets  have  taken  up  the  places  in  the  temple  of 
Fame  ;  and  as  few  at  any  period  can  possess 
poetical  reputation,   a  ma»    "i  genius  can  now 
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hardly  acquire  it."  Asnin,  on  another  occasion, 
he  observes  :  "  Of  all  kinds  of  ambition,  as  things 
are  now  circumstanced,  perhaps  that  which  pur- 
sues poetical  fame  is  the  wildest.  What  from  the 
increased  refinement  o\  the  times,  from  the  diver- 
sity of  )ud|{ment  produced  by  opposing  systems  of 
criticism,  and  from  the  more  prevalent  divisions 
of  opinion  inlluenccil  by  party,  the  strongest  and 
hap|)iest  efforts  can  ex|)ect  to  please  but  in  a  very 
narrow  circle." 

At  this  very  time  he  had  by  him  his  poem  of 
"  The  Traveller."  The  plan  of  it,  as  has  already 
been  obsen'ed,  was  conceived  many  years  before, 
during  his  travels  in  Switzerland,  and  a  sketch  of 
it  sent  from  that  country  to  his  brother  Henry  in 
Ireland.  The  ori|jinal  outline  is  said  to  have  em- 
braced a  wider  scope  ;  but  it  was  probably  con- 
tracteil  through  diKidence,  in  the  process  of  finish- 
ing the  parts.  It  had  laid  by  him  for  several 
years  in  a  crude  state,  and  it  was  with  extreme 
Hesitation  and  after  much  revision  that  he  at 
length  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Johnson.  The  frank 
anuwarm  approbation  of  the  latter  encouraged 
him  to  finish  it  for  the  press  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson 
himself  contributed  a  few  lines  toward  the  conclu- 
sion. 

We  hear  much  about  "  poetic  inspiration,"  and 
the  "  poet's  eye  in  a  tiije  frenzy  rolling  ;"  but  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  gives 'an  anecdote  of  Goldsmith 
while  engaged  upon  his  poem,  calculated  to  cure 
our  notions  about  the  ardor  of  composition.  Call- 
ing upon  the  |)oet  one  day,  he  opened  the  door 
without  ceremony,  and  found  him  in  the  double 
occupation  of  turning  a  couplet  and  teaching  a 
net  dog  to  sit  upon  his  haunches.  At  one  lime 
he  would  glance  his  eye  at  his  desk,  and  at  another 
shake  his  finger  at  the  dog  to  make  him  retain  his 
position.  The  last  lines  on  the  pajje  were  still 
wet ;  they  form  a  part  of  the  description  of  Italy  : 

"  By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
Ttie  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child." 

Goldsmith,  with  his  usual  good-humor,  joined  in 
the  laugh  caused  by  his  wliimsical  employment, 
and  acknowledged  that  his  boyish  sport  with  the 
dog  suggested  the  stanza. 

The  poem  was  published  on  the  loth  of  Decem- 
her,  1764,  in  a  quarto  form,  by  Newbery,  and  was 
the  first  of  his  works  to  which  (loldsmith  prefixed 
his  name.  As  a  testimony  of  cherished  and  well- 
merited  affection,  he  dedicated  it  to  his  brother 
Henry.  There  is  an  amusing  affectation  of  in- 
difference as  to  its  fate  expressed  in  the  dedica- 
tion. *'  What  reception  a  jioem  may  find,"  says 
he,  "  which  has  neither  abuse,  party,  nor  blank 
verse  to  support  it,  I  cannot  tell,  nor  am  I  solicit- 
ous to  know."  The  truth  is,  no  one  was  more 
emulous  and  anxious  for  poetic  fame  ;  and  never 
was  he  more  anxious  than  in  the  present  instance, 
for  it  was  his  grand  stake.  Dr.  Johnson  aided 
the  launching  of  the  poem  by  a  favorable  notice 
in  the  Critical  Revieiu  ;  other  periodical  works 
came  out  in  its  favor.  Some  of  the  author's 
friends  complained  that  it  did  not  command  in- 
stant and  wide  popularity  ;  that  it  was  a  poem  to 
win,  not  to  striKe  ;  it  went  on  rapidly  increasing 
in  favor ;  in  three  months  a  second  edition  was 
issued  ;  shortly  afterward  a  third  ;  then  a  fourth  ; 
and,  before  the  year  was  out,  the  author  was  pro- 
nounced the  best  jjoet  of  his  time. 

The  appearance  of  "The  Traveller"  at  once 
altered  Goldsmith's  intellectual  standing  in  the 
estimation  of  society  ;  but  its  effect  upon  the  club, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  account  given  by  Haw- 
kins, was  most  ludicrous.     They  were  lost  in  as- 


tonishment th.it  n  "  newspaper  essayist"  nn« 
"  bookseller's  drudge"  should  have  written  such 
a  poem.  On  the  evening  of  its  announcement  to 
them  Goldsmith  had  gone  away  early,  alter  "  rat- 
tling away  as  usual,'  and  they  knew  not  ho^'  to 
reconcile  his  heedless  garrulity  with  the  serene 
beauty,  the  e.'isy  grace,  the  sound  good  sense,  and 
the  occasional  elevation  of  his  poetry.  'I'hey 
could  scarcely  believe  that  such  magic  numi  iis 
had  (lowed  from  a  man  to  whom  in  general,  s;i)s 
Johnson,  "  it  was  with  difficulty  they  1  oiikl  give 
a  hearing."  "  Well,"  exclaimed  Chamier,  "Tdo 
believe  he  wrote  this  poem  himself,  and  let  nu- 
tell  you,  that  is  believing  a  great  deal." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club  Chamier  sound- 
ed the  author  a  little  about  his  poem.  "  Mr. 
Goldsmith,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
last  word  in  the  first  line  of  your '  Traveller,"  '  re- 
mote, unfriended,  solitary,  slew  f  '  do  you  mean 
tardiness  of  locomotion  ?  '  "  Yes,"  replied  Gold- 
smith inconsiderately,  l)eing  probably  Hurried  at 
the  moment.  "  No,  sir,"  interposed  his  protect- 
ing friend  Johnson,  "  you  did  not  mean  tiirdiness 
of  locomotion  ;  you  meant  that  sluggi-hness  of 
mind  which  comes  upon  a  man  in  solitude." 
"Ah,"  exclaimed  Goldsmith,  " ///<r/ was  what  I 
meant."  Chamier  immediately  believed  that 
lohnson  himself  had  written  the  line,  and  a  rumor 
became  prevalent  that  he  was  the  author  of  many 
of  the  finest  passages.  This  was  ultimately  set  at 
rest  by  Johnson  himself,  who  marked  with  a  pencil 
all  the  verses  he  had  contributed,  nine  in  number, 
inserted  toward  the  conclusion,  and  by  no  means 
the  best  in  the  poem.  He  moreover,  with  gener- 
ous warmth,  pronounced  it  the  finest  iioim  that 
had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Pope, 

Hut  one  of  the  highest  testimonials  to  the  charm 
of  the  poem  was  given  by  Miss  Reynolds,  who 
had  toasted  poor  Goldsmith  as  the  ugliest  man  ol 
her  acquaintance.  Shortly  after  the  apijcarance 
of  "The  Traveller,"  Dr.  Johnson  read  it  aloud 
from  beginning  toend  in  her  presence.  "  Well," 
exclaimed  she,  when  he  hatl  finished,  "  I  never 
more  shall  think  Dr.  Goldsmith  ugly  I" 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  merits  of  "  The 
Traveller"  were  discussed  at  Reynolds's  board, 
Langton  declared  "  There  was  not  a  bad  line  in 
the  poem,  not  one  of  Dryden's  careless  verses." 
"  I  was  glad,"  observed  Revnolds,  "  to  hear 
Charles  Fox  say  it  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in 
the  Knglish  language."  "  Why  was  you  glad  ?" 
rejoined  Langton  ;  "  you  surely  had  no  doul)t  of 
this  before.'  "  No,"  interposed  Johnson,  de- 
cisively ;  "the  merit  of  'The  Traveller'  is  so 
well  established  that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot 
augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminisn  it." 

Hoswell,  who  was  absent  from  Kngland  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  "  The  Traveller,"  was 
astonished,  on  his  return,  to  find  Goldsmith, 
whom  he  had  so  much  undervalued,  suddenly  ele- 
vated almost  to  a  par  with  his  idol.  He  account- 
ed for  it  by  concluding  that  much  both  of  the  sen- 
timents and  expression  of  the  poem  had  been  de- 
rived from  conversations  with  Johnson.  "  He 
imitates  you,  sir,"  said  this  incarnation  of  toady- 
ism. "Why,  no,  sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  Jack 
Hawksworth  is  one  of  my  imitators,  but  not  Gold- 
smith. Goldy,  sir,  has  great  merit."  "  But,  sir, 
he  is  much  indebted  to  you  for  his  getting  so  high 
in  the  public  estimation."  "  Why,  sir,  he  has, 
perhaps,  got  sootii-r  to  it  by  his  intimacy  with 
me." 

The  poem  went  through  several  editions  in  the 
course  of  the  first  year,  and  received  some  few 
additions  and  corrections  from  the  author's  pen. 
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It  produced  a  golden  harvent  to  Mr.  Ncwbery, 
hut  all  the  remuneration  on  record,  doled  out  by 
his  niggard  hand  to  the  author,  was  twenty 
guineak  1 
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Cioi.DsMiTM,  now  that  he  was  rising  in  the 
world,  and  beioniing  a  notoriety,  lelt  himself 
called  upon  to  improve  his  style  of  living.  He 
accordingly  emerged  from  Wine-OHice  Court, 
and  look  cnaml)crs  in  the  Temple.  It  is  true  they 
were  but  of  humble  pretensions,  situated  on  what 
was  then  the  library  staircase,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  be  was  ,1  kind  of  inmate  with  Jeffs,  the 
butler  of  the  society.  Still  be  was  in  the  Temple, 
that  classic  region  rendered  famous  by  the  .s/<r- 
/ii/i>r  anil  other  ess.iyists.  as  the  abode  of  gay  wits 
and  tlioughltui  men  ot  letters  ;  and  which,  with 
its  retired  courts  and  embowered  gardens,  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  noisy  metropolis,  is,  to  the  (juiet- 
sceKing  student  and  author,  an  oasis  freshening 
with  verdure  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  Johnson, 
will)  had  become  a  kind  of  growling  supervisor 
of  the  |>i)et's  affairs,  paid  him  a  visit  soon  after  he 
had  installed  himself  in  his  new  tpiarters,  and 
went  prying  al)out  the  apartment,  in  bis  near- 
sighted manner,  ex.imining  everything  minutely, 
(ioldsinitli  was  lidgeted  by  this  curious  scrutiny, 
and  apprehending  a  disposition  to  find  fault,  ex- 
claimed, with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  money  in 
bi)th  pockets,  "  I  shall  soon  be  in  better  chambers 
than  these."  The  harmless  bravado  drew  a  reply 
from  Johnson,  svhich  touched  the  chord  of  proper 
nride.  "  Nay,  sir,"  said  he,  "  never  mind  that. 
Nil  te  {|ua'siveris  extra."  implying  that  his  reputa- 
tion rendered  him  independent  ol  outward  show, 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  poor  (loldsmith, 
could  he  have  kept  this  consolatory  compliment 
perpetually  in  mind,  and  srjuared  his  expenses  ac- 
cordingly. 

Among  the  persons  of  rank  who  were  struck 
with  the  merits  of  "  The  Traveller"  was  the  Harl 
(afterward  Duke)  of  Northumberland.  He  pro- 
cured several  other  of  (loldsmith"s  writings,  the 
f)erusal  of  which  tended  to  elevate  the  author  in 
lis  good  opinion,  and  to  ijain  for  him  his  good 
will.  The  earl  held  the  otlice  of  Lortl  Lieutenant 
ol  Ireland,  and  understanding  GoKlsmith  was  an 
Irishman,  was  disposed  to  extend  to  him  the 
patronage  which  his  high  post  afforded.  He  in- 
timated the  same  to  his  relative,  Or.  Percy,  who. 
he  found,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  |)oet,  ai-'d 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  latter  should  wait  upon 
him..  Here.  then,  was  another  opportunity  for 
Cioldsmith  to  better  his  fortune,  had  he  been  know- 
ing and  worldly  enough  to  |)rotil  by  it.  I'nluckily 
the  path  to  fortune  lay  through  the  aristocratical 
mazes  of  Northumberland  House,  and  the  poet 
blundered  at  the  outset.  The  following  is  the  ac- 
count he  used  to  give  of  his  visit :  "  I  dressed  my- 


self in  the  l)e»t  manner  I  could,  and,  after  ntuily» 
ing  »on>e  complinicnts  I  thought  lu-cfss.ny  on 
such  an  occasion,  proceeded  to  .\ortliunilierlaiul 
House,  and  a('i|uainted  the  servants  that  1  li.id 
particular  business  with  the  duke.  They  sluiwed 
me  into  an  antechamber,  where,  alter  waiting 
some  time,  a  gentleman,  very  elfg.iiuly  diisM-d, 
le  his  appear.ince  ;  taking  him  lor 
•   all   the    •  ' 


tly  diisM- 
1 1  If  duke, 


made  his  apiiear.ince  ;  taking  him  lor  t)ic  duke,  I 
delivered  all  the  line  things  I  li.id  i(imp<i>('>l  jn 
order  to  compliment  him  on  the  honor  he  had 
ilone  me  ;  when,  to  my  great  astonishint  nt,  he 
mistaken  liim  for  his  master,  who 
immediately.     At  that  instant  the 


told  me  i  had 
would  see   me 

duke  came  into  the  apartment,  and  I  w.is  so  con 
lounded  on  the  occasion,  that  I  wanted  words 
barely  suriicient  to  express  the  sense  I  entertained 
of  the  duke's  politeness,  and  went  away  exceed- 
ingly chagrined  at  the  blunder  I  h.id  committed." 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  life  of  I 'r.  Johnson, 
gives  some  farther  particulars  of  this  visit,  of 
which  he  w.is,  in  part,  a  witness,  "  Ha<-ing  one 
he,  "  a  call  to  make  on   the  Lite  Duke, 


(lay,     says  he,      a  c; 
then  I'.arl,  of  Northumberland,  I  founil  (loldsmith 
waiting  for  an  audience  in  an  outer  room  ;  I  asked 
him  what  h.ul  brought 


told  iiie,  an 
my  business 


him  there  ;  he 
invitation  from  his  lordship.  I  made 
.'IS  short  as  I  could,  .uul,  as  .i  reason,  mentioned 
that  Dr.  C.oldsmith  was  wailing  without.  The 
earl  ;iskcd  me  if  I  w;is  ac(|uainted  with  him.  I 
told  him  that  I  was,  adding  what  I  thought  wmk 
most  likely  to  recommend  him.  I  retired,  and 
st.iyed  in  the  outer  room  to  take  him  home. 
Upon  his  coming  out,  I  asked  him  the  result  of 
his  conversation.  '  His  lordshij),'  siyd  he,  'told 
me  he  bad  read  my  poem,  meaning"  The  Travel- 
ler," and  was  much  delightetl  with  it  ;  that  he  was 
going  to  be  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  that 
hearing  I  w.is  a  native  of  that  country,  he  shouhl 
be  glad  to  do  me  any  kindness.'  '  And  what  ilid 
you  answer,'  said  I,  '  to  this  gracious  offer  .' ' 
'  Why,'  said  he,  '  I  could  say  nothing  but  that  I 
had  a  brother  there,  a  clergyman,  thai  stuoil  in 
need  of  help  :  as  for  mysell,  I  have  no  great  de- 
pendence on  the  promises  of  gre.it  men  ;  1  look  to 
the  booksellers  for  support  ;  tluy  are  my  best 
friends,  and  I  am  not  inclinetl  to  forsake  them  for-^ 

others. Phus."   contiiuici  Sir   John,   "did 

this  idiot  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  trille  with  his 
fortunes,  and  nut  back  the  hand  that  was  held  out 
to  assist  him.' 

We  cannot  join  with  Sir  John  in  his  worldly 
sneer  at  the  conduct  ot  (loldsmith  on  this  occa- 
sion. While  we  admire  that  honest  independence 
of  spirit  which  pivvented  him  from  .asking  favors 
for  himself,  we  love  that  warmth  of  affection  which 
instantly  sought  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  a 
brother  :  but  the  peculiar  merits  ot  poor  Ciold- 
smith seem  tn  have  been  little  understood  by  the 
Hawkinses,  the  IJoswells.  and  the  other  biogra- 
phers of  the  day. 

Alter  all,  the  introduction  to  Northumberland 
Hon  e  dill  not  prove  so  complete  a  failure  as  the 
huiiu)rous  account  given  by  Goldsmith,  and  the 
cynical  account  given  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  might 
lead  one  to  suppose.  Dr.  Percy,  the  heir  male  ot 
the  ancient  Percies,  brought  the  poet  into  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  kinswoman,  the  countess,  who, 
hefore  her  marriage  with  the  earl,  was  in  her  own 
right  heiress  of  the  House  of  Northumberland. 
"She  was  a  lady,"  says  Boswell,  "not  only  of 
high  dignity  of  spirit,  such  as  became  her  noble 
blood,  but  of  excellent  understanding  and  lively 
talents."  Under  her  auspices  a  poem  of  Gold- 
smith's had  an  aristocratical  introduction  to  the 
world.      This  was  the   beautiful    ballad  of    tb*) 
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"  Hermit,"  originally  published  under  the  name 
ot  "  Edwin  and  Angelina."  It  was  suggested  by 
an  old  English  ballad  beginning  "  Gentle  Herds- 
man," shown  him  by  Dr.  I'ercy,  who  was  at  that 
time  making  his  tamous  collection,  entitled  "  Re- 
liques  of  Ancient  English  Toelry,"  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  ol  tioldsmith  prior  to 
pul)licalion.  A  few  copies  only  of  the  "  Hermit" 
were  printed  at  first,  with  tiie  following  title-page  : 
"  Edwin  and  Angelina  :  a  IJallad.  By  Mr.  (Gold- 
smith. Printed  for  the  Amusement  ot  the  Count- 
ess of  Nortiiumberland." 

All  this,  though  it  may  not  have  been  attended 
with  any  immediate  pecuniary  advantage,  con- 
tributed to  give  Goldsmith's  name  and  poetry 
the  high  stamp  of  fashion,  so  i)oteiU  in  England  ; 
the  circle  at  Northumberland  House,  however, 
was  of  too  stately  and  aristocratical  a  nature  to 
be  much  to  his  taste,  and  we  do  not  find  that  he 
became  familiar  in  it. 

He  was  much  more  at  home  at  Gosford,  the  no- 
ble seat  of  his  countryman,  Robert  Nugent,  after- 
ward Uaron  Nugent  and  Viscount  Clare,  who  aji- 
preciated  his  merits  even  more  heartily  than  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  occasionally  made 
him  his  guest  both  in  town  and  country.  Nugent 
is  descril)ed  as  a  jovial  volu|)tuary,  who  left  the 
Roman  Catholic  for  the  Protestant  religion,  with 
a  view  to  bettering  his  fortunes  ;  he  had  an  Irish- 
man's inclination  lor  rich  widows,  and  an  Irish- 
man's luck  with  the  sex  ;  having  been  thrice  mar- 
ried and  gained  a  fortune  with  each  wife.  He  was 
now  nearly  sixty,  with  a  remarkably  loud  voice, 
broad  Irish  brogwe,  .and  ready,  but  somewhat 
coarse  wit.  With  all  his  occasional  coarseness 
he  was  capable  of  high  thought,  and  had  pro- 
duced poems  which  showed  a  truly  poetic  vein. 
He  was  long  a  memberof  the  House  ot  Commons, 
where  his  ready  wit,  his  fearless  decision,  and 
good-humored  audacity  of  expression,  always 
gained  him  a  hearing,  though  his  tall  person  and 
awkward  manner  gained  him  the  nickname  of 
Squire  Gawky,  among  the  jiolitical  scribblers  of 
the  day.  With  a  |);itron  of  this  jovial  tempera- 
ment Goldsmith  jjrobably  felt  more  at  ease  than 
with  those  of  higher  refinement. 

The  celebrity  which  Goldsmith  had  acquired  by 
his  poem  of  "The  Traveller, "  occasioned  a  re- 
suscitation of  many  of  his  miscellaneous  and 
anonymous  tales  and  pssays  from  the  various 
newspapers  and  other  transient  publications  in 
which  they  lay  dormant.  These  l.j  published  in 
1765,  in  a  collected  form,  under  the  title  of  "  Es- 
says by  Mr.  Goldsmith."  "The  following  es- 
says," observes  he  in  his  preface,  "  have  already 
aj)i)eared  at  different  times,  and  in  different  pub- 
lications. The  pamphlets  in  which  they  were 
inserted  being  generally  unsuccessful,  these 
shared  the  common  fate,  without  assisting  the 
booksellers'  aims,  or  extending  the  author's  rep- 
utation. The  public  were  too  strenuously  em- 
ployed with  their  own  follies  to  be  assiduous  in 
estimating  mine  ;  so  that  many  of  my  best  at- 
tempts in  this  way  have  fallen  victims  to  the  tran- 
sient topic  of  the  times — the  Ghost  in  Cock-lane, 
or  the  Siege  of  Ticonderoga. 

"  15ut,  tnough  they  have  passed  pretty  silently 
into  the  world,  I  can  by  no  means  comjilain  of 
their  circulation.  The  magazines  and  pa|)ers  of 
the  day  have  indeed  been  liberal  enough  in  this 
respect.  Most  of  these  essays  have  been  regular- 
ly reprinted  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  conveyed 
to  the  public  through  the  kennel  of  some  engag- 
ing compilation.  If  there  be  a  |)ride  in  multii)lied 
editions,  ..  have  seen  some  of  my  labors  sixteen 


times  reprinted,  and  claimed  by  different  parents 
as  their  own.  I  have  seen  them  flourished  at  the 
beginning  with  praise,  and  signed  at  the  end  with 
the  names  of  Philautos,  Philalethes,  Phileleuth- 
eros,  ami  Philanthropos.  It  is  time,  however,  at 
last  to  vindicate  my  claims  ;  and  as  these  enter- 
tainers of  the  public,  as  th«y  call  themselves, 
have  partly  lived  upon  me  for  some  years,  let  me 
now  try  it  1  cannot  live  a  little  upon  myself." 

It  was  but  little,  in  fact,  for  all  the  pecuniary 
emolument  he  received  from  the  volume  was 
twenty  guineas.  It  had  a  good  circulation,  how- 
ever, was  translated  into  Erench,  and  has  main- 
tained its  stand  among  the  British  classics. 

Notwitlistandin^  that  the  reputation  of  Gold- 
smith had  greatly  risen,  his  finances  were  often  at 
a  very  low  ebb,  owing  to  his  heedlessness  as  to 
ex])ense,  his  liability  to  be  imposed  ujion,  and  a 
spontaneous  and  irresistible  propensity  to  give  to 
every  one  who  asked.  The  very-  rise  in  his  repu- 
tation had  increased  these  embarrassments.  It 
had  enlarged  his  circle  of  needy  ac(|uaintances, 
authors  poorer  in  pocket  than  hinifelf,  who  came 
in  search  of  literary  counsel  ;  which  generally 
meant  a  guinea  and  a  breakfast.  And  then  his 
Irish  hangers-on  !  "  Our  Doctor,"  said  one  ot 
tliese  sponges,  "  had  a  constant  levee  of  his  dis- 
tressed countrymen,  whose  wants,  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  he  always  relieved  ;  and  he  has  often 
been  known  to  leave  himself  without  a  guinea,  in 
order  to  supply  the  necessities  of  others." 

This  constant  drainage  of  the  jjurse  therefore 
obliged  him  to  undertake  all  jobs  projiosed  l)y  the 
booksellers,  and  to  keep  up  a  kind  of  running  ac- 
count with  Mr.  Newbcry  ;  who  was  his  banker 
on  all  occasions,  sometimes  for  pounils,  some- 
times for  shillings  ;  but  who  was  a  rigid  account- 
ant, and  took  care  to  be  amply  repaid  in  manu- 
script. Many  effusions  hastily  penneil  in  these 
moments  of  exigency,  were  published  anony- 
mously, and  never  claimed.  Some  of  them  have 
but  recently  been  traced  to  his  pen  ;  while  ot 
many  the  true  authorship  will  probably  never  be 
discovered.  Among  others  it  is  suggested,  and 
with  great  probability,  that  he  wrote  tor  Mr.  New- 
bery,  the  famous  nursery  story  ot  "Goody  Two 
Shoes,"  which  appeared  in  1765,  at  a  moment 
when  Goldsmith  was  scribbling  for  Newbery,  and 
much  i)ressed  for  funds.  Several  quaint  little 
tales  introduced  in  his  Essays  show  that  he  had 
a  turn  for  this  species  of  mock  history  ;  and  the 
advertisement  and  title-page  bear  the  stamp  of 
his  sly  and  playful  humor. 

"  We  are  desired  to  give  notice,  that  there  is 
in  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  i)ui)lished,  either 
by  subscription  or  otherwise,  as  the  public  shall 
please  to  determine,  the  History  of  Little  Goody 
Two  Shoes,  otherwise  Mrs.  Margery  Two  Shoes  ; 
with  the  means  by  which  she  acc|uired  learning 
and  wisdom,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  her  es- 
tate ;  set  forth  at  large  for  the  benefit  of  those 

"  Who,  from  a  state  i  i  rags  and  care 
And  having  shoes  l)ut  half  a  pair, 
Their  fortune  and  ,jeir  fame  should  fix, 
And  gallop  in  a  coach  and  six." 

The  world  is  probably  not  aware  of  the  inge- 
nuity, humor,  gootl  sense,  and  sly  satire  contain- 
ed in  many  of  the  old  English  nursery-tales.  They 
have  evidently  been  the  sportive  productions  of 
able  writers,  who  would  not  trust  their  names  lO 
productions  that  might  be  considered  beneath 
their  dignity.  The  ponderous  works  on  which 
they  relied  for  immortality  have  perhaps  sunk  into 
oblivion,   and  carried   their  names    down    with 
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them  ;  while  their  unaci<nowlcclged  offspring, 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Giles  Gingerbread,  and 
Tom  Thumb,  flourish  in  wide-spreading  and 
never-ceasing  popularity. 

As  Goldsmith  had  now  acquired  popularity 
and  an  extensive  acquaintance,  he  attempted, 
^vitli  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  procure  a  more 
regular  and  ample  support  by  resuming  the  medi- 
cal profession.  He  accordingly  launched  himself 
upon  the  town  in  style  ;  hired  a  man-servant  ;  re- 
plenished his  wardrobe  at  considerable  expense, 
and  appeared  in  a  professional  wig  and  cane, 
pur|)lesilk  small-clothes,  and  a  scarlet  roquelaure 
buttoned  to  the  chin  :  a  fantastic  garb,  as  we 
should  think  at  the  i)rescnt  day,  but  not  unsuited 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times. 

With  his  sturdy  little  person  thus  arrayed  in  the 
unusual  magnificence  of  purple  and  hne  linen, 
and  his  scarlet  roquelaure  flaunting  from  his 
shoulders,  he  used  to  strut  into  the  apartments  ot 
his  patients  swayitig  his  three-cornered  hat  in  one 
hand  and  iiis  medical  sceptre,  the  cane,  in  the 
other,  and  assuming  an  air  ot  gravity  and  impor- 
tance suited  to  the  solemnity  ot  his  wig  ;  at  least, 
such  is  the  jjicture  given  of  him  by  the  waiting 
gentlewoman  who  let  hini  into  the  chamber  ot 
one  of  his  lady  patients. 

He  soon,  however,  grew  tired  and  impatient  of 
the  duties  and  restraints  of  his  profession  ;  his 
practice  was  chiefly  among  his  friends,  and  the 
lees  were  not  sullicient  for  his  maintenance  ;  he 
v/as  disgusted  with  attendance  on  sick-chaml)ers 
and  capricious  patients,  and  looked  back  with 
longing  to  his  tavern  haunts  and  broad  convivial 
meetings,  from  which  the  dignity  and  duties  of 
his  meclical  catling  restrained  him.  At  length,  on 
prescribing  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  who,  to 
use  a  hackneyed  phrase,  "  rejoiced"  in  the  aristo- 
cratical  name  of  Sidebotham,  a  warm  disi)ute 
arose  between  him  and  the  apothecary  as  to  the 
(luantity  of  medicine  to  be  administered.  The 
doctor  stood  up  for  tlie  rights  and  dignities  of  his 
profession,  and  resented  the  interference  of  the 
compounder  ot  drugs.  His  rights  and  dignities, 
however,  were  ilisregarded  ;  his  wig  and  cane 
and  scarlet  roquelaure  were  of  no  avail  ;  Mrs. 
Sidebotham  sided  with  the  hero  of  the  pestle  and 
mortar  ;  and  Goldsmith  flung  out  of  the  house  in 
a  passion.  "I  am  de.ermined  henceforth,"  said 
he  to  Topham  IJeauclerc,  "  to  leave  off  prescribing 
for  friends."  "  Do  so,  my  deartloctor,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "  whenever  you  undertake  to  kill,  let  it  be 
only  your  enemies." 

This  was  the  end  of  Goldsmith's  medical  career. 


CfiAI'TLR  XVII. 

PUBLICATION  OF  THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIF.I.D — 
OPINIONS  CONCERNING  IT — OF  DR.  JOHNSON — 
OF  ROt;ERS  THE  POET — OF  GOETHE — ITS  MERITS 
—EXQUISITE  EXTRACT — ATTACK  BY  KENRICK 
—  REPLY  —  UOOK-UUILDING  —  PROJECT  OF  A 
COMEDY. 

The  success  of  the  poem  of  "  The  Traveller," 
and  the  popularity  which  it  had  conferred  on  its 
author,  now  roused  the  attention  ot  the  book- 
seller ill  whose  hands  the  novel  of  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  had  been  slumbering  for  nearly  two 
long  years.  The  idea  has  generally  prevailed 
thai  it  was  Mr.  John  Newbery  to  whom  the  man- 
uscript had   been  sold,   and   much  surprise  has 


been  expressed  that  he  should  be  insensible  to  its 
merit  and  suffer  it  to  remain  unpublished,  while 
putting  forth  various  inferior  writings  by  the. same 
author.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake  ;  it  was  his 
nephew,  Francis  Newbery,  who  had  become  the 
fortunate  purchaser.  Still  the  delay  is  ecjually 
unaccountable.  Some  have  imagined  that  the 
uncle  and  nephew  had  business  arrangements  to- 
gether, in  which  this  work  was  included,  and  that 
the  elder  Newbe-y,  dubious  of  its  success,  retard- 
»ed  the  publication  until  the  full  harvest  of  "  The 
Traveller"  should  be  reaped.  Booksellers  are 
prone  to  make  egregious  mistakes  as  to  the  merit 
of  works  in  manuscript ;  and  to  undervalue,  if 
not  reject,  those  of  classic  and  enduring  excel- 
lence, when  destitute  of  that  false  brilliancy  com- 
monly called  "  effect."  In  the  present  instance, 
an  intellect  "vastly  superior  to  that  of  either  of  the 
booksellers  was  equally  at  fault.  Dr.  Johnson, 
speaking  of  the  work  to  Boswell,  some  time  sub- 
sequent to  its  publication,  observed,  "  I  myself 
diet  not  think  it  would  have  had  much  success.  It 
was  written  and  sold  to  a  bookseller  before  '  The 
Traveller,'  but  published  after,  so  little  expectation 
liad  the  bookseller  from  it.  Had  it  been  sold  after 
'  The  Traveller,'  he  might  have  had  twice  as  much 
money  ;  though  sixty  guineas  laas  no  mean 
price." 

Sixty  guineas  for  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  1  and 
this  could  be  pronounced  no  mean  priee  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  at  that  time  the  arbiter  of  British  talent, 
and  who  had  had  an  opportunity  ot  witnessing 
the  effect  ot  the  work  upon  the  public  mind  ;  for 
its  success  was  immediate.  It  came  out  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1766;  before  the  end  of  Maya 
second  edition  was  called  for  ;  in  three  months 
more  a  third  ;  and  so  it  went  on,  widening  in  a 
popularity  that  has  never  flagged.  Rogers,  the 
Nestor  of  British  literature,  whose  refined  purity 
of  taste  and  exquisite  mental  organization,  ren- 
dered liini  eminently  calculated  to  appreciate  a 
work  of  the  kind,  cleclared  that  of  all  the  books, 
which,  through  the  fitful  changes  of  three  genera- 
tions he  had  seen  rise  and  fall,  the  charm  of  the 
\'icar  of  Wakefield  had  alone  continued  as  at 
first  ;  and  could  he  revisit  the  world  after  an  in- 
terval of  many  more  generations,  he  should  as 
surely  look  to  find  it  undiminished.  Nor  has  its 
celel)rity  been  confined  to  Great  Britain.  Though 
so  exclusively  a  picture  of  British  scenes  and  man- 
ners, it  has  been  translated  into  almost  every 
language,  and  everywhere  its  charm  has  been  the 
same.  Goethe,  the  great  genius  of  Germ.uiy,  de- 
clared in  iiis  eighty-first  year,  that  it  was  his  de- 
light at  the  age  of  twenty,  that  it  had  in  a  manner 
formed  a  part  of  his  education,  influencing  his 
taste  and  ■feelings  throughout  lite,  and  that  he  had 
recently  read  it  again  from  beginning  to  end — 
with  renewed  delight,  and  with  a  grateful  sense 
of  the  early  benefit  derived  from  it. 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon  the  qualities  of 
a  work  which  has  thus  passed  from  country  to 
country,  and  language  to  language,  until  it  is 
now  known  throughout  the  whole  reading  world, 
and  is  become  a  household  book  in  every  hand. 
The  secret  of  its  universal  and  enduring  pojiular- 
ity  is  undoubtedly  its  truth  to  nature,  but  to  na- 
ture of  the  most  amialile  kind  ;  to  nature  such  as 
Goldsmith  saw  it.  The  author,  as  we  have  occa- 
sionally sliown  in  the  course  of  this  memoir,  took 
his  scenes  and  characters  in  this  as  in  his  other 
writings,  from  originals  in  his  own  motley  experi- 
ence ;  l)ut  he  has  given  them  as  seen  through  the 
medium  of  his  own  indulgent  eye,  and  has  set  them 
forth  with  the  colorings  of  his  own  good  head  and 
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heart.  Yet  how  contradictory  it  seems  that  this, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  pictures  of  home  and 
homefelt  happiness,  should  he  drawn  by  a  home- 
less man  ;  that  the  most  amiable  picture  of  do- 
mestic virtue  and  all  the  endearments  of  the  mar- 
ried state  should  be  drawn  by  a  bachelor,  who 
had  been  severed  from  domestic  life  almost  from 
boyhood  ;  that  one  of  the  most  tender,  touching, 
and  affecting  appeals  on  behalf  of  female  loveli- 
ness should  have  been  made  by  a  man  whose  de- 
ficiency in  all  the  graces  of  person  and  mannec 
seemed  to  mark  him  out  for  a  cynical  disparager 
of  the  sex. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  from  the 
work  a  short  passage  illustrative  of  what  we  have 
said,  and  which  within  a  wonderfully  small  com- 
pass comprises  a  world  of  beauty  of  imagery, 
tenderness  of  feeling,  delicacy  anci  refinement  of 
thought,  and  matchless  purity  of  style.  The  two 
stanzas  which  conclude  it,  in  which  are  told  a 
whole  history  of  woman's  wrongs  and  sufferings, 
is,  for  pathos,  simplicity,  and  euphony,  a  gem  in 
the  language.  The  scene  depicted  is  where  the 
poor  Vicar  is  gathering  around  him  the  wrecks  of 
his  shattereil  family,  and  endeavoring  to  rally  them 
back  to  happiness. 

"  The  next  morning  the  sun  arose  with  peculiar 
warmth  for  the  season,  so  that  we  agreed  to 
breakfast  together  on  the  honeysuckle  bank  ; 
where,  while  we  sat,  my  youngest  daughter  at  my 
request  joined  her  voice  to  the  concert  on  the 
trees  about  us.  It  was  in  this  place  mv  poor  Oli- 
via first  met  her  seducer,  and  every  object  served 
to  recall  her  sadness.  But  that  melancholy  which 
is  excited  by  objects  of  pleasure,  or  inspired  by 
sounds  of  harmony,  soothes  the  heart  instead  of 
corroding  it.  Her  mother,  too,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, felt  a  pleasing  distress,  and  wept,  and  loved 
her  daughter  as  before.  '  Do,  my  pretty  Olivia,' 
cried  she,  '  let  us  have  that  melancholy  air  your 
father  was  so  fond  of ;  your  sister  -Sophy  has  al- 
ready obliged  us.  Do,  child  ;  it  will  please  your 
old  father.'  She  complied  in  a  manner  so  exqui- 
sitely pathetic  as  moved  me. 

"  '  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

"'  The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom — is  to  die.'  " 

Scarce  had  the  \'icar  of  Wakefield  made  its  ap- 
pearance and  been  reLci"ed  with  acclamation, 
than  its  author  was  subjected  to  one  of  the  usual 
penalties  that  at'end  success.  He  was  attacked 
m  the  newsoapera  In  one  (if  the  chapters  he  had 
introduced  nis  ballad  of  the  Herrnit,  of  which,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  a  few  copies  had  been  printed 
some  considerable  time  previously  f-^r  the  use  of 
the  Countess  of  Northumberland.  This  brought 
forth  the  following  article  in  a  fashionable  jour- 
nal of  the  day  : 


"  To  the  Printer  of  the  St.  y nines' s  Chronicle. 

"  .Sir  :  In  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  pub- 
lished about  two  years  ago,  is  a  very  beautiful  lit- 
tle ballad,  called  '  A  Friar  of  Orders  Gray.'  The 
ingenious  editor,  Mr.  Percy,  supposes  that  the 
stanzas  sung  by  Ophelia  in  the  jilay  of  Hamlet 
were  parts  of  some  ballad  well  known  in  Shakes- 
oeare  s  time,  and  from  these  stanzas  with  the  ad- 


dition of  one  or  two  of  his  own  to  connect  them, 
he  has  formed  the  above-mentioned  ballad  ;  the 
subject  of  which  is,  a  lady  comes  to  a  convent  to 
inquire  tor  her  love  who  had  been  driven  there 
by  her  disdain.  She  is  answered  by  a  friar  that 
he  is  dead  : 

"  '  No,  no,  he  is  dead,  gone  to  his  death's  bed. 
He  never  will  come  again.' 

The  lady  weeps  and  laments  her  cruelty  ;  the 
friar  endeavors  to  comfort  her  with  morality  and 
religion,  but  all  in  vain  ;  she  expresses  the  deej)- 
est  grief  and  the  most  tender  sentiments  of  love, 
till  at  last  the  friar  discovers  himself : 

"  '  And  lo  !  beneath  this  gown  of  gray 
Thy  own  true  love  appears.' 

"  This  catastrophe  is  very  fine,  and  the  whole, 
joined  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  has  the  great- 
est simplicity  ;  yet,  though  this  ballad  was  so  re- 
cently published  in  the  Ancient  Reliques,  Dr. 
Goldsmith  has  been  hardy  enough  to  publish  a 
poem  called  '  The  Hermit,'  where  the  circum- 
stances and  catastrophe  are  exactly  the  same, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  the  natural  sim- 
plicity and  tenderness  ol  the  original  are  almost 
entirely  lost  in  the  languid  smoothness  and  tedious 
paraphrase  of  the  copy,  which  is  as  short  of  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Percy's  ballad  as  the  insipidity  of 
negus  is  to  the  genuine  flavor  of  champagne. 
"  I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 
,  "  Detector." 

This  attack,  supposed  to  be  by  Goldsmith's 
constant  persecutor,  the  malignant  Kenrick,  drew 
from  him  the  following  note  to  the  editor  : 

"  Sir  :  As  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as 
newspaper  controversy,  particularly  upon  trifles, 
permit  me  to  be  as  concise  as  possible  in  inform- 
ing a  correspondent  of  yours  that  I  recommended 
Blainville's  travels  because  I  thought  the  book 
was  a  good  one  ;  and  I  think  so  still.  I  said  I 
was  told  by  the  bookseller  that  it  was  then  first 
published  ;  but  in  that  it  seems  1  was  misinform- 
ed, and  my  reading  was  not  extensive  enough  to 
set  me  right. 

"  Another  correspondent  of  yours  accuses  me 
of  having  taken  a  ballad  I  published  some  time 
ago,  from  one  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Percy.  1  do 
not  think  there  is  any  great  resemblance  between 
the  two  pieces  in  (|uestion.  If  there  be  any,  his 
ballad  was  taken  from  mine.  I  read  it  to  Mr. 
Percy  some  years  ago  ;  and  he,  as  we  both  consid- 
ered these  things  as  trifles  at  best,  told  me,  with 
his  usual  good-humor,  the  next  time  1  saw  him, 
that  he  had  taken  my  plan  to  form  the  fragments 
of  Shakespeare  into  a  ballad  of  his  own.  He  then 
read  me  nis  little  Cento,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  I 
highly  approved  it.  Such  pettv  anecdotes  as 
these  are  scarcely  worth  printing  ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  busy  disposition  of  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents, the  public  should  never  have  known 
that  he  owes  me  the  hint  of  his  ballad,  or  that  I 
am  obliged  to  his  friendship  and  learning  for  com- 
munications of  a  much  more  important  nature. 
"  I  am,  jir,  yours,  etc., 
^  "Oliver  Goldsmith." 

The  unexpected  circulation  of  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  enriclied  the  publisher,  but  not  the 
author.  Goldsmith  no  doubt  thought  himself  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  repealed 
editions  ;  and  a  memorandum,  still  extant,  shows 
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that  he  drew  upon  Mr.  Francis  Newbery,  in  the 
month  of  June,  for  fifteen  guineas,  but  that  the 
bill  was  returned  dishonored.  He  continued 
therefore  his  usual  job-work  for  the  booksellers, 
writing  introductions,  prefaces,  and  head  and  tail 
pieces  for  new  works  ;  revising,  touching  up,  and 
modifying  travels  and  voyages  ;  making  compila- 
tions of  prose  and  poetry,  and  "  building  books," 
as  he  sportively  termed  it.  These  tasks  required 
little  labor  or  talent,  but  that  taste  and  touch 
which  are  the  magic  of  gifted  minds.  His  terms 
began  to  be  proportioned  to  his  celebrity.  If  his 
price  was  at  any  time  objected  to,  "  Why,  sir," 
ne  would  say,  "  it  may  seem  large  ;  but  then  a 
man  may  be  many  years  working  in  obscurity 
before  his  taste  and  reputation  are  fixed  or  esti- 
mated ;  and  then  he  is,  as  in  other  professions, 
only  paid  for  his  previous  labors." 

He  was,  however,  prepared  to  try  his  fortune 
in  a  different  walk  of  literature  from  any  he  had 
et  attempted.  We  have  repeatedly  adverted  to 
lis  fondness  tor  the  drama  ;  he  was  a  frequent 
attendant  at  the  theatres  ;  though,  as  we  have 
shown,  he  considered  them  under  gross  misman- 
agement. He  thought,  too,  that  a  vicious  taste 
prevailed  among  those  who  wrote  for  the  stage. 
"  A  new  species  of  dramatic  composition,"  says 
he,  in  one  of  his  essays,  "  h.as  been  introduced 
under  the  name  of  seitfiincntal  comedy,  in  which 
the  virtues  of  private  life  are  exhibited,  rather 
than  the  vices  exposed  ;  and  the  distresses  rather 
than  the  faults  ol  mankind  make  our  interest  in 
the  piece.  In  these  plays  almost  all  the  char- 
acters are  good,  and  exceedingly  generous  ;  they 
are  lavi.sh  enough  of  their  tin  money  on  the  stage  ; 
and  though  they  want  humor,  have  abundance 
ot  sentiment  and  feeling.  If  they  happen  to  have 
faults  or  foil)les  the  spectator  is  taught  not  only 
t'j  p  .;lon,  but  to  applaud  them  in  consideration 
ol  tr.'.  ,  'ochiess  of  their  hearts  ;  so  that  folly,  in- 
ste.f'  *)  'ng  ridiculed,  is  commended,  and  the 
CO'''!  I. '.s  at  touching  our  passions,  without 

the  If  of  being  truly  pathetic.  In  this  man- 
ner we  are  likely  to  lose  one  great  source  of  enter- 
tainment on  the  stage  ;  for  while  the  comic  poet 
is  iiuading  the  province  of  the  tragic  muse,  he 
leaves  her  lively  sister  (|uite  neglected.  Of  this, 
however,  he  is  no  ways  solicitous,  as  he  measures 
his  fame  by  his  profits.     .     .     . 

"  Humor  at  present  seems  to  be  departing 
from  the  stage  ;  and  it  will  soon  happen  tnat  our 
comic  players  will  have  nothing  left  for  it  but  a 
fine  coat  and  a  song.  It  depends  upon  the  audi- 
ence whether  they  will  actually  drive  those  poor 
mtjrry  creatures  Irom  the  stage,  or  sit  at  a  play 
.IS  gloomy  as  at  the  tabernacle.  It  is  not  easy  to 
recover  ail  art  when  once  lost  ;  and  it  will  be  a  just 
punishment,  th.it  when,  by  our  being  too  fastid- 
ious, we  have  banished  humor  from  the  stage, 
we  should  ourselves  be  deprived  ot  the  art  of 
laughing." 

Symptoms  of  reform  in  the  drama  had  recently 
taken  place.  The  comedy  of  the  Clandestine 
Afiirria};e,  the  joint  production  of  Colman  and 
Garrick,  and  suggested  by  Hogarth's  inimitable 
pictures  of  "  Marriage  a  la  mode,"  had  taken  the 
town  by  storm,  crowded  the  theatres  with  fashion- 
able audiences,  and  formed  one  of  the  leading 
literary  topics  of  the  year.  Goldsmith's  emula- 
tion was  roused  by  its  success.  The  comedy  was 
in  what  he  considered  tiie  legitimate  line,  totally 
different  from  the  sentimental  school  ;  it  presented 
pictures  of  real  life,  delineations  of  character  and 
touches  of  humor,  in  which  he  felt  himself  calcu- 
lated to  excel.     The  consequence  was  that  in  the 


course  of  this  year  fl766),  he  commenced  a  com- 
edy of  the  same  class,  to  be  entitled  the  Good 
Natured  Man,  at  which  he  diligently  wrought 
whenever  the  hurried  occupation  of  "  book  build- 
ing" allowed  him  leisure.        '- ; 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SOCIAL  POSITION  OF  GOLDSMITH — HIS  COLLO- 
QUIAL CONTESTS  WITH  JOHNSON — ANECDOTES 
AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  social  position  of  Goldsmith  had  undergone 
a  material  change  since  the  publication  ol  "  The 
Traveller."     Before  that  event  he  was  but  par- 
tially known  as  the  author  of  some  clever  anony- 
mous writings,  and  had  been  a  tolerated  member 
of  the  club  and  the  Johnson  circle,  without  much 
being  expected  from  him.     Now  he  had  suddenly 
risen  to  literary  fame,   and  become  one  of  the 
lions  oi  the  day.     The  highest  regions  of  intellect- , 
ual  society  were  now  open  to  him  ;    but  he  was 
not  prepared  to  mos'e  in  them  with  confidence 
and  success.     Ballymahon  had  not  been  a  good 
school  of  manners  at  the  outset  ot  life  ;  nor  had 
his  experience  as  a  "  poor  student"  at  college"- 
and  medical  schools  contributed  to  give  him  the 
polish  of  society.     He  had  brought  from  Ireland, 
as   he   said,  nothing   but   his    "  brogue    and   his 
blunders,"  and  they  had  never  left  him.     He  had 
travelled,   it  is  true  ;    but  the  Continental    tour 
which  in  those  days  gave  the  finishing  grace  to 
the  education  of  a  patrician  youth,  had,  with  poor 
Goldsmith,  been  little  better  than  a  course  of  lit- 
erary vagabond!- ing.     it  had  enriched  his  mind, 
deepened  and  widened  the   benevolence   of   his 
heart,  and  filled  his  memory  with  enchanting  pic- 
tures, but  it  had   contributed  little  to  disciplining 
him  for  the  polite  intercourse  of  the  world.     His 
lile  in  London  had  hitherto  been  a  struggle  with 
sordid     cares    and     sad     humiliations.       "  You 
scarcely  can  conceive,"  wrote  he  some  time  pre- 
viously to  his  brother,   "  how  much  eight  years  of 
disappointment,  anguish,  and  study  have  worn 
me  down."     Several  more  years  had  since  been 
added  to  the  term  during  which  he  had  trod  the 
lowly   walks   of  life.     He   had    been  a  ^tutor,  an 
apothecary's  drudge,  a  petty  physician  of  the  su- 
burlis,   a   bookseller's  hack,   drudging    for  daily 
bread.      Kach  separate   walk  had   been  beset  by 
its  jieculiar  thorns  and  humiliations.     It  is  won- 
derful how  his  heart  retained  its  gentleness  and 
kindness  through  all  these  trials  ;    how  l.i::  nind 
rose   above    the    "  meannesses   of   poverty,"    to 
which,  as  he  says,  he  was  compelled  to  submit ; 
but  it  would  be  still  more  wonderful,  had  his  man- 
ners acquired  a  tone  cor'  2sponding  to  the  innate 
grace  and   refinement  of  his  intellect.     He  was 
near  forty  years  of  age  when  he  published  "  The 
Traveller,"  and  was  lifted  by  it  into  celebrity.  As 
is  beautifully  said  of  him  by  one  of  his  biograph- 
ers, "  he  has  fought  his  way  to  consideration  and 
esteem  ;   but  he  bears  upon  him  the  scars  of  his 
twelve   years'    confiict ;    of    the    mean    sorrc^vs 
through  which  he  has  passed  ;  and  of  the  cheap 
indulgences  he  has  sought  relief  and  help  from. 
There  is  nothing  plastic  in  his  nature  now.     His 
manners  and  habits  are  completely  formed  ;  and 
in  them  any  further  success  can  make  little  favor- 
able change,  whatever  it  may  effect  for  his  mind 
or  genius."* 

We  ate  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  find- 
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Ing  him  ira:;e  an  awkward  figure  in  '.he  elegant 
drawing-rooms  which  were  now  open  'o  him,  and 
disappointing  those  who  had  tormecl  an  idea  of 
him  Irom  the  fascinating  ease  and  gracefulness  of 
his  poetry. 

Even  the  literary  club,  and  the  circle  of  which 
it  formed  a  part,  after  their  surprise  at  the  intel- 
lectual Hightsol  which  he  showed  himself  capable, 
fell  into  a  conventional  mode  of  judging  and  talk- 
ing of  him,  and  of  placing  him  in  absurd  and 
whimsical  points  of  view.  His  very  celebrity 
operated  here  to  his  disadvantage.  It  brought 
hini  into  continual  comparison  with  Johnson  who 
was  the  oracle  of  that  circle  and  had  given  it  a 
tone.  Conversation  was  the  great  staple  there, 
and  of  this  Johnson  was  a  master.  He  had  been 
a  reader  and  thinker  from  childhood  ;  his  melan- 
choly temperament,  which  unfitted  him  tor  the 
pleasures  of  youth,  had  made  him  so.  For  many 
3-ears  past  the  vast  variety  of  works  he  had  been 
obliged  to  consult  in  preparing  his  Dictionary, 
had  stored  an  uncommonly  retentive  memory  with 
facts  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  ;  making  it  a  perfect 
colloquial  armory.  "  He  had  all  his  life,"  says 
lioswell,  "  habituated  himself  to  consider  con- 
versation as  a  trial  of  intellectual  vigor  and  skill. 
He  had  disciplined  himself  as  a  talker  as  well  as 
a  writer,  making  it  a  rule  to  impart  whatever  he 
knew  in  the  most  forcible  language  he  could  put 
it  in,  so  that  by  constant  practice  and  never  suf- 
fering any  careless  expression  to  escape  him,  he 
had  attained  an  extraordinary  accuracy  and  com- 
mand of  language." 

His  common  conversation  in  all  companies,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  was  such  as  to 
secure  him  universal  attention,  something  above 
the  usual  colloquial  style  being  always  expected 
from  him. 

"  I  do  not  care,"  said  Orme,  the  historian  of 
Hindostan,  "  on  what  subject  Johnson  talks  ;  but 
I  love  better  to  hear  him  talk  than  anybody.  He 
either  gives  you  new  thoughts  or  a  new  coloring." 

A  stronger  and  moregra|)hic  eulogium  is  given 
by  Dr.  Percy.  "  The  conversation  of  Johnson," 
says  he,  "  is  strong  and  clear,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  an  antique  statue,  where  every  vein  and 
muscle  is  distmct  and  clear." 

Such  was  the  colloquial  giant  with  which  Gold- 
smith's celebrity  and  his  habits  of  intimacy 
brought  him  into  continual  comparison  ;  can  we 
wonder  that  he  should  appear  to  disadvantage  .-' 
Conversation  grave,  discursive,  and  disputatious, 
such  as  Johnson  excelled  and  delighted  in,  was  to 
him  a  severe  task,  and  he  never  was  good  at  a 
task  of  any  kind.  He  had  not,  like  Johnson,  a 
vast  fund  of  acquired  facts  to  draw  upon  ;  nor  a 
retentive  memory  to  furnish  them  forth  when 
wanted.  He  could  not,  like  the  great  lexicog- 
rapher, mould  his  ideas  and  balance  his  periods 
while  talking.  He  had  allow  of  ideas,  but  it  was 
ant  to  be  hurried  and  confused,  and  as  he  said  of 
himself,  he  had  contracted  a  hesitating  and  disa- 
greeable manner  of  speaking.  He  used  to  say 
that  he  always  argued  best  when  he  argued  alone  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  could  master  a  subject  in  his 
study,  with  his  ])en  in  his  hand  ;  but,  when  he 
came  into  company  he  grew  confused,  and  was 
unable  to  talk  about  it.  Johnson  made  a  remark 
concerning  him  to  somewhat  of  the  same  purport. 
"  No  man,"  said  he,  "  is  more  foolish  than  (iold- 
smilh  when  he  has  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more 
wise  when  he  has."  Yet  with  all  this  conscious 
deficiency  he  was  continually  getting  involved  in 
colloquial  contests  with  Johnson  and  other  jjrime 
talkers  of  the  literary  circle.     He  felt  that  he  had 


become  a  notoriety  ;  that  he  had  entered  the  lists 
and  was  expectecl  to  make  fight ;  so  with  that 
heedlessness  which  characterized  him  in  every- 
thing else  he  dashed  on  at  a  venture  ;  trusting  lo 
chance  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  hoping  oc- 
casionally to  make  a  lucky  hit.  Johnson  perceiv- 
ed his  hap-hazard  temerity,  but  gave  him  no  credit 
for  the  real  diffidence  which  lay  at  bottom. 
"  The  misfortune  of  Goldsmith  in  onversation," 
said  he,  "  is  this,  he  goes  on  without  knowing  how 
he  is  to  get  off.  His  genius  is  great,  hut  hisknowU 
edge  is  small.  As  they  say  of  a  generous  man,  it 
is  a  pity  he  is  not  rich,  we  may  say  of  Goldsmith  it 
is  a  pity  he  is  not  knowing.  He  would  not  keep 
his  knowledge  to  himself."  And,  on  another  oc- 
casion he  observes :  "  Goldsmith,  rather  than 
not  talk,  will  talk  of  what  he  knows  himself  to  oe 
ignorant,  which  can  only  end  in  exposing  him.  If 
in  company  with  two  founders,  he  would  fall  a 
talking  on  the  method  of  making  cannon,  though 
both  of  them  would  soon  see  that  he  did  not  know 
what  metal  a  cannon  is  made  of."  And  again  ; 
"Goldsmith  should  not  be  forever  attempting  to 
shine  in  cc.iversation  ;  he  has  not  temper  for  it, 
he  is  so  much  mortified  when  he  fails.  Sir,  a 
game  of  jokes  is  composed  partly  of  skill,  partly 
of  chance  ;  a  man  may  be  beat  at  times  by  one 
who  has  not  the  tenth  part  of  his  wit.  Now  Ciold- 
smith,  putting  himself  against  another,  is  like  a 
man  laying  a  hundred  to  one,  who  cannot  spare 
the  hundred.  It  is  not  worth  a  man's  while.  A 
man  should  not  lay  a  hundred  to  one  unless  he  can 
easily  spare  it,  though  he  has  a  hundretl  chances 
for  hmi  ;  he  can  get  but  a  guinea,  and  he  may  lose 
a  hundred.  Cioldsmlth  is  in  this  state.  When  he 
contends,  if  he  gets  the  better,  it  is  a  very  little 
addition  to  a  man  of  his  literary  reputation  ;  it  he 
does  not  get  the  better,  he  is  miserably  vexed." 

Johnson  was  not  aware  how  much  he  was  him- 
self to  blame  in  producing  this  vexation.  "  Gold- 
smith," said  Miss  Reynolds,  "  always  appeared 
to  be  overawed  by  Johnson,  particularly  when  in 
company  with  people  of  any  consecpience  ;  al- 
ways as  if  impressed  with  fear  of  disgrace  ;  and 
indeed  well  he  might.  I  have  been  witness  to 
many  mortifications  he  has  suffered  in  Dr.  John- 
son's company." 

It  may  not  have  been  disgrace  that  he  feared, 
but  rudeness.  The  great  lexicographer,  spoiled 
by  the  homage  of  society,  was  still  more  prone 
ihan  himself  to  lose  temper  when  the  argument 
went  against  him.  He  could  not  brook  appearing 
to  be  worsted  ;  but  would  attempt  to  bear  tlown 
his  adversary  by  the  rolling  thunder  of  his  pe- 
riods ;  and  when  that  failed,  would  become  down- 
right insulting.  Boswell  called  it  "  having  re- 
course to  some  sudden  mode  of  robust  sophistry  ;" 
but  Goldsmith  designated  it  much  more  hai)pily. 
"  There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson,"  said  he, 
"  for  tiificn  his  pistol  tiiisses/irf,  he  knocks  you 
linwn  with  the  butt  end  of  it."* 

In  several  of  the  intellectual  collisions  recorded 
by  Boswell  as  triumphs  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it  really 
appears  to  us  that  Goldsmith  had  the  best  both  of 
the  wit  and  the  argument,  and  especially  of  the 
courtesy  and  good-nature. 

On  one  occasion  he  certainly  gave  Johnson  a 
capital  reproof  as  to  his  own  colloquial  peculiar!- 


*  The  followinR  is  given  by  Boswell,  as  an  in- 
stance of  robust  sophistry  :  "  Once,  when  I  was  press- 
ing upon  him  with  visible  advantage,  he  stopped  ine 
thus,  '  My  dear  Boswell,  let's  have  no  more  of  this  ; 
you'll  make  nothing  of  it.  I'd  rather  hear  you  whis- 
tle a  Scotch  tune.'  " 
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ties.  Talking  of  fables,  Goldsmith  observed  that 
the  animals  introduced  in  them  seldom  talked  in 
character.  "  For  instance,"  said  he,  "  the  table 
of  the  little  fishes,  who  saw  birds  fly  over  their 
heads,  and,  envying  them,  petitioned  Jupiter  to  be 
changed  into  birds.  The  skill  consists  in  making 
them  talk  like  little  fishes."  Just  then  observing 
that  Ur.  Johnson  was  shaking  his  sides  and  laugh- 
ing, he  immediately  added,  "  Why,  Ur.  Johnson, 
this  is  not  so  easy  as  you  seem  to  think  ;  for  it 
you  were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk 
like  whales." 

But  though  Goldsmith  suffered  frequent  morti- 
fications in  society  from  the  overbearing,  and 
sometimes  harsh,  conduct  of  Johnson,  he  always 
did  justice  to  his  benevolence.  When  royal  pen- 
sions were  granted  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  Ur.  Sheb- 
beare,  a  punster  remarked,  that  the  king  had 
pensioned  a  she-bear  and  a  he-bear ;  to  which 
Goldsmith  replied,  "  Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has  a 
roughness  in  his  manner,  but  no  man  alive  has  a 
more  tender  heart.  He  has  nothing  of  the  bear 
but  (he  skin. 

Goldsmith,  in  conversation,  shone  most  when 
he  at  least  thought  of  shining  ;  when  he  gave  up 
all  effort  to  appear  wise  and  learned,  or  to  cope 
with  the  oracular  sententiousnessof  Johnson,  and 
tjave  way  to  his  natural  impulses.  Even  Boswell 
could  perceive  his  merits  on  these  occasions. 
"  For  my  part,"  said  he,  condescendingly,  "  I 
like  very  well  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith  talk  away 
carelessly  ;"  and  many  a  much  wiser  man  than 
IJoswell  delighted  in  those  outpourings  of  a  fertile 
fancy  and  a  generous  heart.  In  his  happy  moods. 
Goldsmith  had  an  artless  simplicity  and  buoyant 
good-humor,  that  led  to  a  thousand  amusing 
blunders  and  whimsical  confessions,  much  to  the 
entertainment  of  his  intimates  ;  yet,  in  his  most 
thoughtless  garrulity,  there  was  occasionally  the 
gleam  of  the  gold  and  the  dash  of  the  diamond. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SOCIAL  RESORTS — THE  .SHII.MNO  WHIST  Cl.LB — A 
PRACTICAL  JOKE — THE  WEDNESDAY  CI.UB— IHE 
*'  TUN  OF  MAN" — THE  IMG  BUTCHER— T().\I  KING 
— HUGH  KELLY — GLOVER  AND  HIS  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS. 

Though  Goldsmith's  pride  and  ambition  led 
him  to  mingle  occasionally  with  high  society,  and 
to  engage  in  the  collo(|uial  conflicts  of  the  learned 
circle,  in  both  of  which  he  was  ill  at  ease  and  con- 
scious of  being  undervalued,  yet  he  had  some  so- 
cial resorts  in  which  he  indemnified  himself  for 
their  restraints  by  indulging-  his  humor  without 
control.  One  of  them  was  a  shilling  whist  club, 
which  held  its  meetings  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  near 
Temple  Bar,  a  place  rendered  classic,  we  are  told, 
by  a  club  held  there  in  old  times,  to  which  "  rare 
Ben  Jonson"  had  furnishud  the  rules.  The  com- 
pany was  of  a  familiar,  unceremonious  kind,  de- 
lighting in  that  very  questionable  wit  which  con- 
sists in  playing  off  practical  jokes  upon  each 
other.  Of  one  of  these  Goldsmith  was  made  the 
butt.  Coming  to  the  club  one  night  in  a  hackney 
coach,  he  gave  the  coachman  by  mistake  a  guinea 
instead  of  a  shilling,  which  he  set  down  as  a  dead 
loss,  tor  there  was  no  likelihood,  he  saitl,  that  a 
fellow  of  this  class  would  have  the  honesty  to  re- 
turn the  money.  On  the  next  club  evening  he 
was  told  a  person  at  the  street  door  wished 
to  speak  with  him.  He  went  forth  hut  soon  re- 
turned with  a  radiant  countenance.  To  his  sur- 
prise  and  delight  th^e  coachman    had    actually 


brought  back  the  guinea.  While  he  launched 
forth  in  praise  of  this  unlooked-for  piece  of  hon. 
esty,  he  declared  it  ought  not  to  go  unrewarded. 
Collecting  a  small  sum  from  the  club,  and  no 
doubt  increasing  it  largely  from  his  own  purse, 
he  dismissed  the  Jehu  with  many  encomiums  on 
his  good  conduct.  He  was  still  chanting  his 
praises  when  one  of  the  club  requested  a  sight  of 
the  guinea  thus  honestly  returned.  To  Gold 
smith's  confusion  it  proved'  to  be  a  counterfeit. 
The  universal  burst  of  laughter  which  succeeded, 
anf'i  the  jokes  by  which  he  was  assailed  on  every 
sida,  showed  him  that  the  whole  was  a  hoax,  and 
the  pretended  coachman  as  much  a  counterfeit  as 
the  guinea.  He  was  so  disconcerted,  it  is  said, 
that  Tie  soon  beat  a  retreat  for  the  evening. 

Another  of  those  free  and  easy  clubs  met  in 
Wednesday  evenings  at  the  Globe  Tavern  in  Fl':et 
Street.  It  was  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
Three  Jolly  Pigeons  ;  songs,  jokes,  dhimatic  imi- 
tations, burles(iue  parodies  and  broad  sallies  of 
humor,  formed  a  contrast  to  the  sententious  mo- 
rality, pedantic  casuistry,  and  polished  sarcasm  of 
the  learned  circle.  Here  a  huge  "  tun  of  man," 
by  the  name  of  Gordon,  used  to  delight  Goldsmith 
by  singing  the  jovial  song  of  Nottingham  Ale, 
and  looking  like  a  butt  of  it.  Here,  too,  a  weal- 
thy pig  butcher,  charmed,  no  doubt,  by  the  mild 
philanthropy  of  "  The  Traveller,"  aspired  to  be  on 
the  most  sociable  footing  with  the  author,  and  here 
was  Tom  King,  the  comedian,  recently  risen  to  con- 
sequence by  his  performance  of  Lord  Ogleby  in  the 
new  comedy  of  the  Clandestine  Marriage. 

A  member  of  more  note  was  one  Hugh  Kelly, 
a  second-rate  author,  who,  as  he  became  a  kind 
of  competitor  of  Goldsmith's,  deserves  particular 
mention.  He  was  an  Irishman,  about  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  originally  apprenticed  to  a 
staymaker  in  Dublin  ;  then  writer  to  a  London 
attorney  ;  then  a  Grub  Street  hack,  scribbling 
for  magazines  and  newspapers.  Of  late  he  had  set 
up  for  theatrical  censor  and  satirist,  and,  in  a 
paper  called  Thespis,  in  emulation  of  Churchill's 
Rosciatl,  had  harassed  many  of  the  poor  actors 
without  mercy,  and  often  without  wit  ;  but  hrd 
lavished  his  incense  on  Garrick,  who,  in  con?e- 
quence,  took  him  into  favor.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works  of  superficial  merit,  but  whi  ;h 
had  suf"fici«nt  vogue  to  inflate  his  vanity.  This, 
however,  must  have  been  mortified  on  his  first 
introduction  to  Johnson  ;  after  sitting  a  short 
time  he  got  up  to  take  leave,  expressing  a  f(.ar 
that  a  longer  visit  might  be  troublesome.  "  Not 
in  the  least,  sir,"  said  the  surly  moralist,  "  I  ha(l 
forgotten  you  were  in  the  room."  Johnson  used 
to  sjjeak  of  him  as  a  man  who  had  written  more 
than  he  had  re.itl. 

A  prime  wag  of  this  club  was  one  of  Gold- 
smith s  poor  countrymen  and  hangers-on,  by  the 
nanie  of  Glover.  He  had  originally  been  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession,  but  had  taken  in 
early  life  to  the  stage,  though  apparently  without 
much  success.  While  performing  at  Cork,  he 
undertook,  partly  in  jest,  to  restore  life  to  the  body 
of  a  malefactor,  who  had  just  been  executed.  To 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  himself  among  the 
number,  he  succeeded.  The  miracle  took  wind. 
He  abandoned  the  stage,  resumecl  the  \vig  and 
cane,  and  considered  his  fortune  as  secure.  Un- 
luckily, there  were  not  many  dead  people  to  be  re- 
storecl  to  life  in  Ireland  ;  his  practice  did  not 
equal  his  expectation,  so  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  continued  to  dabble  indifferently,  and 
rather  unprofitably,  in  physic  and  literature. 

He   was  a  great  frequsnter  of  the  Globe  and 
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Devil  taverns,  where  he  used  to  amuse  the  com- 
pany by  his  talent  at  story-telling  and  his  powers 
of  mimicry,  giving  cai)ital  imitations  of  Clarrick, 
Foote,  Coleman,  Sterne,  and  other  public  char- 
acters of  the  day.  He  seldom  happened  to  have 
money  Enough  to  pay  his  recl<oning,  l)ut  was  al- 
ways sure  to  find  some  ready  purse  among  those 
wlio  had  been  amused  by  his  humors.  Ciold- 
smith,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  readiest.  It  was 
through  him  that  CWover  was  admitted  to  the 
Wednesday  Club,  of  which  his  theatrical  imita- 
tions became  the  delight.  Glover,  however,  was 
9-  little  anxious  for  the  dignity  of  his  patron,  which 
apjieared  to  him  to  suffer  from  the  over-familiar- 
ity of  some  of  the  memiiers  of  tlie  club.  He  was 
especially  shocked  l)y-  the  free  and  easy  tone  in 
which  (loldsmith  was  addressed  by  the  pig- 
butcher :  "Come,  Noll,"  would  he  say,  as  he 
pledged  him,  "  here'smy  service  to  you,  old  boy." 

Glover  whispered  to  Goldsmith  that  he"  should 
not  allow  such  liberties."  "  Let  him  alone,"  was 
the  reply,  "  you'll  see  how  civilly  I'll  let  him 
down."  After  a  lime,  he  called  out,  with  marked 
ceremony  and  politeness,  "  Mr.  H.,  I  have  the 
honor  of  drinking  your  good  health."  Alas! 
dignity  was  not  j^oor  Goldsmith's  forte  :  he  could 
keep  no  one  at  a  distance.  "  Thank'ee,  thank'ee, 
Noll,"  nodded  the  pig-butcher,  scarce  t.iking  the 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  "  I  don't  see  the  effect  of 
your  reproof,"  wiiispered  Glover.  "  1  give  it  up," 
replied  Goldsmith,  with  a  good-humored  shrug, 
"  I  ought  to  have  known  before  now  there  is  no 
putting  a  pig  in  the  right  way." 

Johnson  used  to  be  severe  upon  (joldsmith  for 
mingling  in  these  motley  circles,  observing,  that, 
having  been  originally  poor,  he  had  contracted  a 
love  lor  low  company.  Goldsmith,  however,  was 
guided  not  by  a  taste  lor  what  was  low,  but  for 
what  was  comic  and  characteristic.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  artist ;  the  feeling  whicii  furnished 
out  some  of  his  best  scenes  in  familiar  life  ;  the 
feeling  with  which  "  rare  lien  jonson,"  sought 
these  very  haunts  and  circles  in  days  of  yore,  to 
study  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor." 

It  was  not  always,  however,  that  the  iiumor  of 
these  associates  was  to  his  taste  :  as  they  became 
boisterous  in  their  merriment,  he  was  apt  to  be- 
coine  depressed.  "The  company  of  fools,"  says 
he,  in  one  ot  his  essays,  "  may  at  first  make  us 
smile  ;  but  at  last  never  fails  of  making  us  melan- 
choly."  Often  he  would  become  moody,'  says 
Glover,  "  and  would  leave  the  party  abruptly  to  go 
home  and  brood  over  liis  misfortune. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  went  home  for 
quite  a  different  purpose  ;  to  commit  to  ])aper 
some  scene  or  passage  suggested  for  his  comedy 
of  T/u-  Uood-.Xiitiircii  Afan.  The  elaboration  of 
humor  fs  often  a  most  serious  task  ;  and  we  have 
rever  witnessed  a  more  perfect  picture  of  mental 
misery  than  was  once  presented  to  us  by  a  ])opu- 
lar  dramatic  writer — still,  we  iio|)e,  living — whom 
we  found  in  the  agonies  of  producing  a  farce 
which  subsequently  set  the  theatres  in  a  roar. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

THE  GREAT  CH.\M  OF  LITERATURE  AND  THE 
KING — SCENE  AT  SIR  JOSHUA  REVNOLDS's— 
GOLDSMITH  ACCUSED  OF  JEALOUSY — NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH  fJARKICK — THE  AUTHOR  AND  THE 
ACTOR— THEIR   CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  comedy  of  Thi:  Good-Xatiircd  Man  was 
completed  by  (joldsmith  early  in  1767,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  perusal  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds, 


and  others  of  the  literary  club,  hy  whom  it  was 
heartily  approved.  Johnson,  who  was  seldom 
half  way  either  in  censure  or  applause,  pronounced 
it  the  best  comedy  that  had  been  written  since 
The  lYovoked  Husband,  and  promised  to  furnisli 
the  prologue.  This  immediately  became  an  ob- 
ject of  great  solicitude  with  Goldsmith,  knowing 
the  weight  an  introduction  from  the  Great  Cham 
of  literature  would  have  with  the  public  ;  but  cir- 
cumstances occurred  which  he  feared  might  drive 
the  comedy  and  the  prologue  from  Johnson's 
thoughts.  The  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  royal  library  at  the  Queen's  (^Huckinghani 
House,  a  noble  collection  of  books,  m  the  forma- 
tion of  which  he  had  assisted  the  librarian,  Mr. 
Bernard,  with  his  advice.  One  evening,  as  he 
was  seated  there  by  tin-  fire  reading,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  entrance  of  the  King  (George  \\\.), 
then  a  young  man  ;  who  sought  this  occasion  to 
have  a  conversation  with  him.  The  conversation 
was  varied  and  discursive  ;  the  king  shifting  from 
subject  to  subject  according  to  his  wont  ;  "  dur- 
ing the  whole  interview,"  says  Boswell,  "John- 
son talked  to  his  majesty  with  profound  respect, 
but  still  in  his  open,  manly  manner,  with  a  sono- 
rous voice,  and  never  in  that  subdued  tone  which 
is  commonly  used  at  the  levee  and  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. '  I  lound  his  majesty  wished  I  should 
talk,'  said  he,  '  and  I  made  it  my  business  to  talk. 
I  find  it  does  a  man  good  to  be  talked  to  by  his 
sovereign.  In  the  first  place,  a  man  cannot  be  in 
a  passion—'  "  It  would  have  been  well  for  John- 
son's colloquial  disputants,  could  he  have  often 
been  under  such  decorous  restraint.  He  retired 
from  the  interview  highly  gratified  with  the  conver- 
sation of  the  King  and  with  his  gracious  behavior. 
"  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  librarian,  "  they  may  talk  ot 
the  King  as  they  will,  but  he  is  the  finest  gentleman 
I  have  ever  seen."  "  Sir,"  said  lie  subse(|Uently  to 
Bennet  Langton,  "  his  manners  are  those  of  as 
fine  a  gentleman  as  we  may  suppose  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  or  Charles  the  Second.  ' 

While  Johnson's  face  was  still  radiant  with  the 
refle.x  of  royalty,  he  was  holding  forth  one  day  to 
a  listening  group  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  who 
were  anxious  to  hear  every  particular  ot  this 
memorable  conversation.  Among  other  ciues- 
tions,  the  King  had  asked  him  whether  he  was 
writing  anything.  His  reply  was  that  he  thought 
he  had  already  done  his  part  as  a  writer.  "  I 
should  have  thought  so  too,  '  said  the  King,  "  if 
you  had  not  written  so  well."  "  No  man,  said 
Johnson,  commenting  on  this  speech,  "  could 
have  made  a  handsomer  compliment  ;  and  it  was 
fit  for  a  king  to  pay.  It  was  decisive."  "  Biit 
did  you  inake  no  reply  to  this  high  compliment  ?" 
asked  one  of  the  company.  "No,  sir,/'  replied 
the  profoundly  deferential  Johnson,  "  when  the 
king  had  said  it,  it  was  to  be  so.  It  was  not  for 
me  to  bandy  civilities  with  my  sovereign." 

During  ail  the  time  that  Johnson  was  thus 
holding  fortli.  Goldsmith,  who  was  present,  ap- 
peared to  take  no  interest  in  the  royal  theme,  but 
remained  seated  on  a  sofa  at  a  tlistance,  in  a 
moody  fit  of  abstraction  ;  at  length  recollecting 
himself,  he  sprang  up,  and  advancing,  exclaimed, 
with  what  Boswell  calls  his  usual  "  frankness  and 
simplicity,"  "  Well,  you  acquitted  yourself  in  this 
conversation  better  than  I  should  have  done,  for 
I  should  have  bowed  and  stammered  through  the 
whole  of  it."  He  afterward  explained  his  seem- 
ing inattention,  by  saying  that  his  mind  was  com- 
fletely  occupied  about  his  play,  and  by  fears  lest 
ohnson,  in  his  present  state  of  royal  excitement, 
would  fall  to  furnish  the  much-desired  prologue. 
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How  natural  and  truthlul  is  this  explanation. 
Yet  IJoswell  presumes  to  pronounce  Goldsmith's 
inattention  affected  and  attributes  it  to  jealousy. 
"  It  was  strongly  suspected,"  says  he,  "  that  he 
was  fretting  with  chagrin  and  envy  at  the  singular 
honor  Dr.  Johnson  had  lately  enjoyed."  It  need- 
ed the  littleness  ot  mind  of  Boswell  to  ascribe 
such  pitiful  motives  to  (ioldsmith,  and  to  enter- 
tain such  exaggerated  notions  of  the  honor  paid 
to  Dr.  Johnson. 

T/ic  Good-Natured  Man  was  now  ready  for  per- 
formance, but  the  (|uestion  was  how  to  get  it  upon 
the  stage.  The  affairs  of  Covent  Garden,  for 
which  it  had  l)een  intended,  were  thrown  in  con- 
fusion by  the  recent  death  of  Rich,  the  manager. 
Drury  Lane  was  under  the  management  ot  (jar- 
rick,  but  a  feud-,  it  will  be  recollected,  e.xisted  be- 
tween him  and  the  poet,  from  the  animadversions 
of  the  latter  on  tiie  mismanagement  of  theatrical 
affairs,  and  the  refusal  of  the  former  to  give  the 
poet  his  vote  for  the  secretaryship  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.  Times,  however,  were  changed.  (Jold- 
smith  when  that  feud  took  place  was  an  anony- 
mous writer,  almost  unknown  to  fame,  and  of  no 
circulation  in  society.  Now  he  had  become  a 
literary  lion  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  I.i'  rary 
Club  ;  he  was  the  associate  of  Johnsu  .urke, 
Topham  Meaiiclerc,  and  other  magnate.'^— in  a 
word,  he  had  risen  to  consecjuence  in  the  public 
eye,  and  ot  course  was  of  consequence  in  the  eyes 
of  David  Garrirk.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  saw  the 
lurking  scruples  of  pride  existing  between  the 
author  and  iCtor,  and  thinking  it  a  pity  that  two 
men  of  su  n  congenial  talents,  and  who  might  be 
so  servi'  da!)le  to  each  other,  should  be  kept  asun- 
der b)  a  worn  out  pi(iue,  exerted  his  friendly 
dIHc:s  to  bring  them  together.  The  meeting  took 
pl-i.ce  in  Reynolds's  house  in  Leicester  Square. 
Garrick,  however,  couKl  not  entirely  put  off  the 
mock  majesty  of  the  stage  ;  he  meant  to  be  civil, 
but  he  was  rather  too  gracious  and  condescend- 
ing. Tom  Davies,  in  his  "  Life  of  Garrick,"  gives 
an  amusing  picture  of  the  coming  together  of 
these  punctilious  parties.  "  The  manager,"  says 
he,  "  was  fully  conscious  ot  his  (Goldsmith's) 
merit,  and  perha|)s  more  ostentatious  of  his  abili- 
ties to  serve  a  dramatic  author  than  became  a 
man  of  his  prudence  ;  Goldsmith  was,  on  his 
side,  as  fully  persuaded  of  his  own  importance 
and  independent  greatness.  Mr.  Garnck,  who 
had  so  long  been  treated  with  the  complimentary 
language  paid  to  a  successful  patentee  and  ad- 
mired actor,  expected  that  the  writer  would  es- 
teem the  patronage  of  his  play  a  favor;  Goldsmith 
rejected  all  ideas  ot  kindness  in  a  bargain  that 
was  intended  to  be  of  mutual  atlvantajje  tc  both 
parties,  and  in  this  hs  was  certainly  justifiable  ; 
Mr.  Garrick  could  reasonably  expect  no  thanks 
for  the  acting  a  new  play,  which  he  would  have 
rejected  it  he  had  not  been  convinced  it  would 
have  amply  rewarded  his  pains  and  expense.  I 
believe  the  manager  was  willing  to  accept  the 
play,  l)Ut  he  wished  to  be  courted  to  it ;  and  the 
doctor  was  not  disposed  to  purchase  his  friendship 
by  the  resignation  of  his  sincerity."  They  sepa- 
rated, howes'er,  with  an  understanding  on  the  part 
of  Goldsmith  that  his  play  would  be  acted.  The 
conduct  of  Garrick  subsequently  proved  evasive, 
ngt  through  any  ling^rings  of  past  hostility,  but 
from  habitual  indecision  in  matters  of  the  kind, 
and  from  real  scruples  of  delicacy.  He  did  not 
think  the  piece  likely  to  succeed  on  the  stage,  and 
avowed  that  opinion  to  Reynolds  and  Johnson  ; 
but  hesitated  to  say  as  much  to  Goldsmith, 
through  fear  of  wounding  his  feelings.     A  further 


misunderstanding  was  the  result  of  this  want  e! 
decision  and  frankness  ;  repeated  interviews  and 
some  correspondence  took  place  without  bringing 
matters  to  a  point,  and  in  the  meantime  the  the- 
atrical season  passed  away. 

Goldsmith's  pocket,  never  well  supplied, 
suffered  grievously  by  this  delay,  and  he  consid- 
ered himself  entitled  to  call  upon  the  manager, 
who  still  talked  of  acting  the  play,  to  nclvance  him 
forty  pounds  upon  anoteol  the  younger  Newbery. 
Garrick  readily  complied,  but  subsequently  sug- 
gested certain  important  pberations  in  the  comedy 
as  indispensable  to  its  success  ;  these  were  indig- 
nantly rejected  by  the  author,  but  pertinaciously 
insisted  on  by  the  manager.  Garrick  proposed  to 
leave  the  matter  of  the  arbitration  to  Whitehead, 
the  laureate,  who  officiated  as  his  "  reader"  and 
elbow  critic.  Goldsmith  was  more  indignant 
than  ever,  and  a  violent  dispute  ensued,  which 
was  only  cfilmed  by  the  interference  of  liurke  and 
Reynolds. 

Just  at  this  time,  order  came  out  of  confusion 
in  the  aff-'irs  of  Covent  (iarden.  A  pique  having 
risen  between  Colman  and  Garrick,  in  the  course 
of  their  joint  authorship  of  The  Clandestine  Mar- 
riai^e,  the  former  had  become  manager  and  part 
proprietor  of  Covent  Garden,  and  was  preparing 
to  ojien  a  powerful  competition  with  his  former 
colleague.  On  hearing  of  this.  Goldsmith  made 
overtures  to  Colman  ;  who,  without  waiting  to 
consult  his  fellow  proprietors,  who  were  absent, 
gave  instantly  a  favorable  reply.  Goldsmith  felt 
the  contrast  ot  this  warm,  encouraging  conduct,  to 
the  chilling  delays  and  objections  of  tlarrick.  He 
at  once  abandoned  his  piece  to  the  discretion  ot 
Colman.  "  Dear  sir,"  says  he  in  a  letter  dated 
Temple  Garden  Court,  July  9th,"  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  partiality  in  my 
favor,  and  your  tenderness  in  shortening  the  in- 
terval of  my  expectation.  That  the  play  is  liable 
to  many  objections  I  well  know,  but  I  am  hanpj 
that  it  is  in  hands  the  most  capable  in  the  world 
of  removing  them.  If  then,  dear  sir,  you  will 
complete  your  favor  by  putting  the  piece  into  such 
a  state  as  it  may  be  acted,  or  of  directing  me  how 
to  do  it,  I  .shall  ever  retain  a  sense  of  your  good, 
ness  to  me.  And  indeed,  though  most  probably 
this  be  the  last  I  shall  ever  write,  yet  I  can't  help 
feeling  a  secret  satisfaction  that  poets  for  the  fu- 
ture are  likely  to  have  a  protector  who  declines 
taking  advantage  of  their  dreadful  situation  ;  and 
scorns  that  importance  which  may  be  acquired  by 
trilling  with  their  anxieties." 

The  next  day  Goldsmith  wrote  to  Garrick,  who 
was  at  Lichfield,  informing  him  of  his  having 
transferred  his  piece  to  Covent  tiarden,  for  which 
it  had  been  originally  written,  and  by  the  patentee 
of  which  it  was  claimed,  observing,  "  as  I  found 
you  had  very  great  difficulties  about  that  piece,  J 
complied  with  his  desire.  ...  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  you  should  think  me  warm  at 
our  last  meeting  ;  your  judgment  certainly  ought 
to  be  free,  especially  in  a  matter  which  must  in 
some  measure  concern  your  own  credit  and  inter- 
est. I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  no  disposition  to 
differ  with  you  on  this  or  any  other  account,  but 
am,  with  a  high  opinion  of  your  abilities,  anrl  a 
very  real  esteem.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humbl'j 
servant.     Oliver  Goldsmith." 

In  his  reply,  Garrick  oi)served,  "  I  was,  indeed, 
much  hurt  that  your  warmth  at  our  last  meeting 
mistook  my  sincere  and  friendly  attention  to  your 
play  for  the  remains  of  a  former  misunderstand- 
ing, which  I  had  as  much  forgot  as  if  it  had  never 
existed.     What  I  said  to  you  at  my  own  house  1 
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now  repeat,  that  I  felt  more  pain  in  givinp  my  sen- 
timents tlian  you  possibly  would  in  receiving 
them.  It  hn-i  been  the  business,  and  ever  will  be, 
of  my  lile  to  live  on  the  best  terms  with  men  of 
genius  ;  and  1  know  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  will  have 
no  reason  to  change  his  previous  friendly  disposi- 
tion toward  me,  as  I  shall  be  glad  of  every  future 
opportunity  to  convince  him  how  much  I  am  his 
•bedient  servant  and  well-wisher.    D,  Gakkick." 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

MORE  HACK  AUTIIOR.SHIP — TOM  DAVIES  AND 
THE  RO.MAN  HISI'OKV — CANONHURY  CA.STtE— 
POI.rnCAI,  AUTHORSHIP — PECUNIARY  TEMPTA- 
TION— DEATH    OF    NEWHERV    THE    ELDER. 


Fhouoh  ("loldsniilh's  comedy  was  now  in  train 
to  be  performed,  it  could  not  be  brought  out  be- 
fore Christmas  ;  in  the  meantime,  he  mrst  live. 
Again,  therefore,  he  liad  tc^rcsort  to  literary  jobs 
for  his  daily  support.  These  obtained  for  him 
petty  occasional  .sums,  the  largest  of  which  was 
ten  pounds,  from  the  elder  Newbery,  for  an  his- 
torical compilation  ;  i)Ut  this  scanty  rill  of  (luasi 
patronage,  so  sterile  in  its  products,  was  likely 
soon  to  cease  ;  .Vewbery  being  too  ill  to  attend  to 
business,  and  having  to  transfer  the  whole  man- 
agement of  it  to  his  nephew. 

At  this  time  Tom  Davies,  the  sometime  Ros- 
cius,  sometime  l)iblio|)ole,  stepped  forward  to 
Goldsmith's  relief,  and  i)roposed  that  he  should 
undertake  an  easy  popular  history  of  Rome  in  tsvo 
volumes.  An  arrangement  was  soon  made. 
Goldsmith  undertook  to  complete  it  in  two  years, 
if  possible,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and 
forthwith  set  about  his  task  with  cheerful  alac- 
rity. As  usual,  he  sought  a  rural  retreat  during 
the  summer  months,  where  he  might  alternate  his 
literary  labors  with  strolls  about  the  green  fields. 
"Merry  Islington"  was  again  his  resort,  but  he 
now  aspired  to  better  (|uarters  than  formerly,  and 
engaged  the  chambers  occupied  occasionally  by 
Mr.  Newbery  in  Canonbury  House,  or  Castle  as  it 
is  popularly  called.  This  had  been  a  hunting 
lo  Ige  of  Queen  I-^lizabeth,  in  whose  time  it  was 
surrounded  by  |)arks  and  forests.  In  Goldsmith's 
di.y,  nothing  remained  of  it  but  an  old  brick 
tower  ;  it  was  still  in  the  country,  amid  rural 
scenery,  and  w.is  a  favonte  nestling-place  of 
atithors,  iiublishers,  and  others  of  the  literary 
ortier.*  A  number  of  these  he  had  for  fellow  oc- 
cupants of  the  castle  ;  and  they  formed  a  tem- 
porary club,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the  Crown 
Tavern,  on  the  Islington  lower  road  ;  antl  here  he 
presided  in  his  own  genial  style,  and  was  the  life 
and  delight  of  the  company. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  visited  old  Canonbury 
Castle  some  vears  since,  out  of  regard  to  the 
memory  of  Goldsmith.  The  apartment  was  still 
shown  which  the  poet  had  inhabited,  consisting  of 


See  on  the  distant  slope,  majestic  shows 

Old  Canonbury's  tower,  an  ancient  pile 

To  various  fates  assigned  ;  and  where  by  lurns 

Meanness  and  grandeur  have  alternate  reign'd  ; 

Thither,  in  latter  days,  have  genius  fled 

From  yonder  city,  to  respire  and  die. 

There  the  sweet  bard  of  Auburn  sat,  and  tuned 

The  plaintive  moanings  of  his  village  dirge. 

There  learned  Chambers  treasured  lore  for  meit. 

And  Newticry  there  his  A  B  C's  for  iaies. 


a  sitting-room  and  small  bedroom,  with  panelled 
wainscots  and  Gothic  windows.  The  quaintness 
and  quietude  of  the  place  were  still  attractive.  It 
was  one  of  the  resorts  of  citizens  on  their  Sunday 
walks,  who  would  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  tower 
and  amuse  themseves  with  reconnoitring  the  city 
through  a  telescope.  Not  far  from  tnis  tower 
were  the  ganlens  of  the  White  Conduit  House,  a 
Cockney  Elysium,  where  Goldsmith  used  to  figure 
in  the  humhler  days  of  his  iortune.  In  the  first 
edition  of  his  "  Essays"  he  speaks  of  a  stroll  in 
these  gardens,  where  he  at  that  time,  no  doubt, 
thought  himself  in  perfectly  genteel  society. 
After  his  rise  in  the  world,  however,  he  became 
too  knowing  to  speak  of  such  plebeian  haunts.  In 
a  new  edition  of  his  "  Kssays,"  therefore,  the 
White  Conduit  House  and  its  garden  (lisa|)pears, 
and  he  speaks  of  "  a  stroll  in  the  I'ark." 

While  Goldsmith  was  literally  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  by  the  forced  drudgery  of  the  pen,  his 
independence  of  spirit  was  sulijected  to  a  sore 
peciMiiary  trial.  It  was  the  opening  of  Lord 
North's  administration,  a  time  of  great  political 
excitement.  The  public  mind  was  agitated  by  the 
question  of  American  taxation,  antl  other  ques- 
tions of  like  irritating  tendency.  Junius  and 
Wilkes  and  other  powerful  writers  were  attacking 
the  administration  with  all  their  force  ;  Grub 
.Street  was  stirred  up  to  its  lowest  depths  ;  intlam- 
matory  talent  of  all  kinds  was  in  full  activity,  and 
the  kingdom  was  deluged  with  iianiphlets,  lam- 
poons and  libels  of  the  grossest  kinds.  The  min- 
istry were  looking  anxiously  round  Un  literary 
support.  It  was  thought  that  the  pen  ot  Gold- 
smith might  be  readily  enlisted.  His  hospitable 
friend  and  countryman,  Robert  Nugent,  politically 
known  as  Squire  Gawky,  had  come  out  strenu- 
ously for  colonial  taxation  ;  had  been  selected  for 
a  lordship  of  the  board  ot  tra<le,  and  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Baron  Nugent  and  \iscount  Clare.  His  ex- 
ample, it  was  thought,  would  be  enough  of  itself, 
to  bring  Goldsmith  into  the  ministerial  ranks  ;  and 
then  what  writer  ot  the  day  was  proof  against  a 
full  purse  or  a  pension  ?  Accordingly  one  I'arson 
Scott,  chaplain  to  Lord  Sandwich,  and  author  of 
Anti  Se  anus  I'anurge,  and  other  political  libels 
in  support  of  the  administration,  was  sent  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  poet,  who  at  this  time  was  re- 
turned to  town.  Dr.  Scott,  in  after  years,  when 
his  political  subserviency  had  been  rewarded  by 
two  fat  crown  livings,  used  to  make  what  he  con- 
sidered a  good  story  out  of  this  embassy  to  the 
poet.  "  I  found  him,"  said  he,  "  in  a  miserable 
suit  of  chaml)ers  in  the  Temple.  I  told  him  my 
authority  :  1  told  how  I  was  empowered  to  pay- 
most  liberally  for  his  exertions  ;  and,  would  you 
believe  it  !  he  was  so  absurd  as  to  say,  '  I  can 
earn  as  much  as  will  supply  my  wants  without 
writing  for  any  party  ;  the  assistance  you  offer  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  me  ;  ' — and  so  1  left  him 
in  his  garret  I"  Who  does  not  admire  the  sturrly 
independence  of  poor  (ioldsmith  toiling  in  his 
garret  for  nine  guineas  the  job,  and  smile  with 
contempt  at  the  indignant  wonder  of  the  political 
divine,  albeit  his  subserviency  juiis  repaid  by  two 
fat  crown  livings  ? 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence.  Goldsmith's  old 
friend,  though  frugaj-handed  employer,  Newbery, 
of  picture-book  renown,  closetl  his  mortal  career. 
The  poet  has  celebrated  him  as  the  friend  ot  all 
mankind  ;  he  certainly  lost  nothing  by  his  friend- 
ship. He  coined  the  brains  of  his  authors  in  the 
times  of  their  exigency,  and  made  them  pay  dear 
for  the  plank  put  out  to  keep  them  from  drowning. 
It  is  not  likely  his  death  caused  much  lamentation 
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among  the  scribbling  tribe  ;  we  may  express  de- 
cent respect  for  the  memory  of  the  just,  but  we 
shed  tears  only  at  the  grave  of  the  generous. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

theatricat.  manfkuvring— the  comedy  ok 
"fai.se  delicacy"— first  performance  of 
"the  (loou-natuked  man"— conduct  of 
johnson— conduct  of  the  author— inter- 
meddling of  the  i'ress. 

The  comedy  of  T/ie  Good- Matured  Man  was 
(loomed  to  ex|)erience  delays  and  difficulties  to  the 
very  last.  Garrick,  notwithstanding  his  profes- 
sions, had  still  a  lurking  grudge  against  the 
author,  and  tasked  his  managerial  arts  to  thwart 
him  in  his  theatrical  enterprise.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  undertook  to  build  up  Hugh  Kelly,  (lold- 
smith's  boon  companion  of  the  Wednesday  Club, 
as  a  kind  of  rival.  Kelly  had  written  a  comedy 
called  False  Delicacy,  in  which  were  embodied 
all  the  muretricious  qualities  of  the  sentimental 
school,  (iarrick,  though  he  had  decried  that 
school,  anri  had  brougnt  out  his  comedy  of  The 
Clandestine  Marriaire  in  opposition  to  it,  now 
lauded  False  Delicacy  to  the  skies,  and  prepared 
to  bring  it  out  at  Drury  Lane  with  all  possible 
stage  effect.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  a 
prologue  and  epilogue  tor  it,  and  to  touch  up 
some  parts  o)  the  dialogue.  He  had  become 
reconciled  to  his  former  colleague,  Colman,  and 
it  is  intimated  that  one  condition  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  these  potentates  of  the  realms  of 
pasteboard  (eciually  prone  to  play  into  each  other's 
hands  with  the  corffederate  potentates  on  the 
great  theatre  of  life)  was,  that  Goldsmith's  play 
should  be  kept  back  until  Kelly's  had  been 
brought  forward. 

In  the  mean  time  the  poor  author,  little  dream- 
ing of  the  deleterious  influence  at  work  behind 
the  scenes,  saw  the  appointed  time  arrive  and 
pass  by  without  the  performance  of  his  play  ; 
while  False  Delicacy  was  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane  (January  23,  1768)  with  all  the  trickery  of 
managerial  management.  Houses  were  packed 
to  applaud  it  to  the  echo  ;  the  newspapers  vie<l 
with  each  other  in  their  venal  praises,  and  night 
after  night  seemed  to  give  it  a  fresh  triumph. 

While  False  Delicacy  was  thus  borne  on  the 
full  tide  of  fictitious  prosperity,  The  Good-Xa- 
<'//.»-<?(/. !/(»«  was  creeping  through  the  last  rehear- 
sals at  Covent  Garden.  The  success  of  the  rival 
pi':ce  threw  a  damp  upon  author,  manager,  and 
actors.  Goldsmith  went  about  with  a  face  full  of 
aiixiety  ;  Colman's  hopes  in  the  piece  declined  at 
each  rehearsal  ;  as  to  his  fellow  proprietors,  they 
declared  they  had  never  entertained  any.  All  the 
actors  were  discontented  with  their  parts,  except- 
ing Ned  Shuter,  an  excellent  low  comedian,  and  a 
pretty  actress  named  Miss  Walford  ;  both  of  whom 
the  poor  author  ever  afterward  held  in  grateful 
recollection. 


Johnson,  Goldsmith's  growling  monitor  and  un- 
sparing castigator  in  limes  of  heedless  levity, 
stood  by  him  at  present  with  that  protecting  kind- 
ness with  which  he  ever  befriended  him  in  time  of 
need.  He  attended  the  rehearsals  ;  he  furnished 
the  prologue  according  to  promise  ;  hepish'd  and 
pshaw'd  at  any  doubts  and  fears  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  but  gave  him  sound  counsel,  and  held 
him  up  with   a  steadast  and   manly  hand.     In- 


spirited by  his  sympathy.  Goldsmith  plucked  uj5 
new  heart,  and  arrayed  himself  for  the  grand 
trial  with  unusual  care.  Ever  since  his  elevation 
into  the  polite  world,  he  had  improved  in  his  ward- 
robe an(l  toilet.  Johnson  could  no  longer  acclise 
him  of  being  shabby  in  his  appearance  ;  he  rather 
went  to  the  other  extreme.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion there  is  an  entry  in  the  books  of  his  tailor, 
.Mr.  William  I'ilby,  of  a  suit  of  "  Tynan  bloom, 
satin  grain,  and  garter  blue  silk  breeches,  ^8 
2s.  "jd."  Thus  magniticently  attired,  he  attended 
the  theatre  and  watched  the  reception  of  the  play, 
and  the  effect  of  each  individual  scene,  with  that 
vicissitude  of  feeling  incident  to  his  mercurial  na- 
ture. 

Johnson's  prologue  was  solemn  in  itself,  and 
being  delivered  by  Hrinsley  in  lugubrious  tones 
suited  \o  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  seemed  to  throw  a 
portentous  gloom  on  the  audience.  Some  of  the 
scenes  met  with  great  applause,  and  at  such  times 
(Goldsmith  was  highly  elated  ;  others  went  off 
coldly,  or  there  were  slight  tokens  of  disapproba- 
tion, and  then  his  spirits  would  sink.  The  fourth 
act  saved  the  piece  ;  for  Shuter,  who  had  the  main 
comic  character  of  Croaker,  was  so  varied  and 
ludicrous  in  his  execution  of  the  scene  in  which 
he  reads  an  incendiary  letter,  that  he  drew  down 
thunders  of  applause.  On  his  coming  behind  the 
scenes,  Goldsmith  greeted  him  with  an  overtlowing 
heart  ;  <leclaring  that  he  exceeded  his  own  idea  of 
the  character,  and  made  it  almost  as  new  to  him 
as  to  any  of  the  audience. 

On  the  whole,  however,  both  the  author  and  his 
friends  were  disappointed  at  the  reception  of  the 
piece,  and  conside.ed  it  a  failure.  Poor  Gold- 
smith left  the  theatre  with  his  towering  hopct 
completely  cut  down.  He  endeavored  to  hide  his 
mortification,  and  even  to  assume  an  airof  uncon- 
cern while  among  his  associates  ;  but,  the  mo- 
ment he  was  alone  with  iJr.  Johnson,  in  wnose 
rough  but  magnanimous  nature  he  reposed  un- 
limited confidence,  he  threw  off  all  restraint  and 
gave  way  to  an  almost  childlike  burst  of  grief. 
Johnson,  who  had  shown  no  want  of  sympathy  at 
the  proper  lime,  saw  nothing  in  the  partial  disap- 
])ointmenl  of  overrated  expectations  to  warrant 
such  ungoverned  emotions,  and  rebuked  him 
sternly  for  what  he  termed  a  silly  affectation,  say- 
ing that  "  No  man  should  be  expected  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  sorrows  of  vanity.  ' 

When  Goldsmith  had  recovered  from  the  blow, 
he, with  his  usual  unreserve,  made  his  past  distress 
a  subject  of  amusement  to  his  friends.  Dining 
one  day,  in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the 
chaplain's  table  at  St.  James's  I'alace,  he  enter- 
tained the  company  with  a  particular  and  comic 
account  of  all  his  feelings  on  the  night  of  repre- 
sentation, and  his  despair  when  the  piece  was 
hissed.  How  he  went,  he  said,  to  the  Literary 
Club  ;  chatted  gayly,  as  it  nothing  had  gone 
amiss  ;  and,  to  give  a  greater  idea  of  his  uncon- 
cern, sang  his  favorite  song  about  an  old  woman 
tossed  in  a  blanket  seventeen  times  as  high  as  the 
moon.  .  .  .  "All  tlijs  while, "added  he,  "I 
was  suffering  hori-id  tortures,  and,  had  I  put  a  bit 
in  my  mouth,  I  verily  believe  it  would  have  stran- 
gled me  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  excessively  ill  :  but 
1  made  more  noise  than  usual  to  cover  all  that ; 
so  they  never  perceived  my  not  eating,  nor  sus- 
pectecl  the  anguish  of  my  heart  ;  but,  when  all 
were  gone  except  Johnson  here,  I  burst  out  a-cry- 
ing,  and  even  swore  that  I  would  never  write 
again." 

Dr.  Johnson  sat  in  amaze  at  the  odd  frankness 
and  childlike  self-accusation  of  poor  Goldsmith. 
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When  the  latter  had  come  to  a  pause,  "  All  this, 
doctor,"  said  he  dryly,  "  I  thought  had  heen  a 
secret  between  you  and  me,  and  lam  sure  I  would 
not  have  said  anything  about  it  for  the  world." 
But  Cioldsmith  had  no  secrets  :  his  follies,  his 
weaknesses,  his  errors  were  all  thrown  to  the  sur- 
face ;  his  heart  was  really  too  guileless  and  inno- 
cent to  sffl<  mystery  and  concealment.  It  is  too 
often  the  false,  designing  man  that  is  guarded  in 
his  conduit  and  never  offends  propiielies. 

It  is  singular,  however,  that  (ioldsmilh,  who 
thus  in  conversation  coulcl  keep  nothing  to  him- 
self,  should  be  the  authorof  a  maxim  which  would 
inculcate  the  most  thorough  dissimulation. 
"  Men  of  the  world,"  says  he,  in  one  of  the  papers 
of  the  Ilci',  "  maintain  that  the  true  end  ot  speech 
is  not  so  much  to  express  our  wants  as  to  conceal 
them."  How  often  is  this  quoted  as  one  of  the 
subtle  remarks  of  the  fine  witted  Talleyrand  ! 

7'/if  iiooti-A'aturcd  Man  was  performed  for  ten 
nights  in  succession  ;  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
nights  were  for  the  author's  benefit  ;  the  tifth  night 
it  was  commanded  by  their  majesties  ;  after  lliis 
it  was  played  occasionally,  but  rarely,  having 
always  pleased  more  in  the  closet  than  on  the 
stage. 

As  to  Kelly's  comedy,  Johnson  pronounced  it 
entirely  devoid  ot  character,  and  it  has  long  since 
passed  into  oblivion.  Yet  it  is  an  instance  how 
an  interior  production,  by  dint  ol  pulling  and 
trumpeting,  may  be  kept  up  for  a  time  on  the  sur- 
face of  popular  opinion,  or  rather  of  popular  talk. 
What  had  been  clone  for  Faisc  Dclicaiy  on  the 
stage  was  continued  by  the  press.  The  book- 
sellers vied  with  the  manager  in  launching  it  ujion 
the  town.  They  announced  that  the  first  impres- 
sion of  three  thousand  cojjies  was  exhausted  be- 
fore two  o'clock  on  the  day  of  publication  ;  four 
editions,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  co|)ies,  were 
sold  in  the  course  of  the  season  ;  a  public  break- 
fast was  given  to  Kelly  at  the  Chanter  Coffee 
House,  and  a  piece  of  plate  presentee!  to  him  by 
the  publishers.  The  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  plays  were  continually  subjects  ol  discussion 
in  green-rooms,  coffee-houses,  and  other  places 
where  theatrical  (luestions  were  discussed. 

Goldsmith's  old  enemy,  Kenrick,  that  "  viper  of 
the  press,"  endeavored  on  this  as  on  many  other 
occasions  to  detract  from  his  well-earned  fame  ; 
the  poet  was  excessively  sensitive  to  these  attacks, 
and  had  not  the  art  and  self-command  to  conceal 
his  feelings. 

Some  scribblers  on  the  other  side  insinuated 
that  Kelly  had  seen  the  manuscript  of  Goldsmith's 
play,  while  in  the  hands  ot  Garrick  or  elsewhere, 
and  had  borrowed  some  of  the  situations  and  sen- 
timents. Some  of  the  wags  of  the  day  took  a  mis- 
chievous pleasure  in  stirring  up  a  feud  between 
the  two  authors.  Goldsmith  became  nettled, 
though  he  could  scarcely  be  deemed  jealous  of 
one  so  far  his  inferior.  He  spoke  disparagingly, 
though  no  doubt  sincerely,  of  Kelly's  play  :  the 
latter  retorted.  Still,  when  they  met  one  day  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  Covent  Garden,  Goldsmith, 
with  his  customary  urbanity,  congratulated  Kelly 
on  his  success.  "  It  I  thought  you  sincere,  Mr. 
Goldsmith,"  replied  theother,  abruptly,  "  I  should 
thank  you."  Goldsmith  was  not  a  man  to  harbor 
spleen  or  ill-will,  and  soon  laughed  at  this  un- 
worthy rivalship  :  but  the  jealousy  and  envy 
awakened  in  Kelly's  mind  long  continued.  He  is 
even  accused  of  having  given  vent  to  his  hostility 
by  anonymous  attacks  in  the  newspapers,  the 
basest  resource  of  dastardly  and  malignant  spirits  ; 
but  of  this  there  is  no  positive  proof. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HURNINO    THE    CANDLE     AT    DOTH     ENDS— riNH 
APARTMENTS  —   FINE  FURNITURE  —  KINK 

CLOTHES  —  FINE  ACQUAINTANCES  —  SHOK- 

MAKER'S  HOLIDAY  AND  JOLLY  PKJEON  ASSO- 
CIATES— PETER  IIARLOW,  OLOVER,  AND  THK 
HAMPSTEAD  HOAX— POOR  FRIENDS  AMON.i 
OREAT  ACQUAINTANCES. 

The  profits  resulting  from   The  Good-Saiurcii 
Man  were  i)eyond  any  that  Goldsmith  had  yti 
derived  from  his  works.     He  netted  about  four 
hundred  pounds  from  the  theatre,  and  one  hun 
dred  pounds  from  his  publisher. 

Five  hundred  pounds  !  and  all  at  one  miracu- 
lous draught  !  It  appeared  to  him  wealth  inex- 
haustible. It  at  once  opened  his  heart  and  hand, 
and  led  him  into  all  kinds  of  extravagance.  The 
first  symptom  was  ten  guineas  sent  to.Shuterfor  a 
l)ox  ticket  for  his  benefit,  when  T/ie  ilood-A'atnrcii 
Man  was  to  be  performed.  The  next  was  an 
entire  change  in  his  domicile.  The  shabby  lodg- 
ings with  Jeffs  the  butler,  in  which  he  had  been 
worried  by  Johnson's  scrutiny,  were  now  ex- 
changed for  chamfiers  more  becoming  a  man  of 
his  ample  fortune.  The  apartments  consisted  ot 
three  rooms  on  the  second  llcxjr  of  No.  2  Brick 
Court,  Middle  Temple,  on  the  right  hand  ascend- 
ing the  staircase,  and  overlooked  the  umbrageous 
walks  of  the  Temple  garden.  The  lease  he  pur- 
chased for/400,  and  then  went  on  to  iurnish  his 
rooms  witn  mahogany  sofas,  card-t;il>les,  and 
book-cases  ;  with  curtains,  mirrors,  and  Wilton 
carpets.  His  awkward  little  person  was  also  fur- 
nished out  in  a  style  befitting  his  apartment  ;  for, 
in  addition  to  his  suit  of  "  Tyrian  bloom,  satin 
grain,"  we  find  another  charged  about  this  time, 
in  the  f)ooks  of  Mr.  Filby,  in  no  less  gorgeous 
terms,  being  "lined  with  silk  and  furnished  with 
gold  but<ons."  Thus  lodged  and  thus  arrayed, 
he  invited  the  visits  of  his  most  aristocratic  ac- 
quaintances, and  no  longer  ([uailed  beneath  the 
courtly  eye  of  Ueauclerc.  He  gave  dinners  to 
Johnson,  Reynolds,  Percy,  Bickerstaff,  and  other 
friends  ot  note  ;  and  supper  parties  to  young  folks 
of  both  sexes.  These  last  were  preceded  by  round 
games  of  cards,  at  which  there  was  more  laughter 
than  skill,  and  in  which  the  sport  was  to  cheat 
each  other  ;  or  by  romping  games  of  iorleits  and 
blind-man's  buff,  at  which  he  enacted  the  lord  of 
misrule.  Blackstone,  whose  chambers  were  im- 
mediately below,  and  who  was  studiously  occu- 
pied on  his  "Commentaries,"  used  to  complain 
of  the  racket  made  overhead  by  his  revelling 
neighbor. 

Sometimes  Goldsmith  would  make  up  a  rural 
party,  composed  of  four  or  five  ot  his  "  jolly 
pigeon"  friends,  to  enjoy  what  he  humorously 
cilled  a  "shoemaker's  holiday."  These  would 
assemble  at  his  chambers  in  the  morning,  to  par- 
take of  a  plentiful  and  rather  expensive  breakfast ; 
the  remains  of  which,  with  his  customary  benevo- 
lence, he  generally  gave  to  some  poor  woman  in 
attendance.  The  repast  ended,  the  party  would 
set  out  on  foot,  in  high  spirits,  making  extensive 
rambles  by  foot-paths  and  green  lanes  to  Black- 
heath,  Wandsworth,  Chelsea,  Hamjjton  Court, 
Highgate,  or  some  other  pleasant  resort,  within  a 
few  miles  of  London,  A  simple  but  gay  and 
heartily  relished  dinner,  at  a  country  inn,  crowned 
the  excursion.  In  the  evening  they  strolled  back 
to  town,  all  the  better  in  health  and  spirits  for  a 
day  spent  in  rural  and  social  enjoyment.  Occa- 
sionally, when  extravagantly  inclined,   they  ad- 
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Journed  from  dinner  to  drink  tea  at  tlie  White 
Conduit  House  ;  and,  now  and  ttien,  conciuded 
their  lestive  day  l)y  supping  at  tiie  Grecian  or 
Temple  Exchange  Coffee  Houses,  or  at  tlie  (llobe 
Tavern,  in  Fleet  Street.  The  whole  expenses  of 
the  day  never  exceeiled  a  crown,  and  were  oliener 
from  three  and  sixpence  to  four  shillings  ;  for  the 
best  |)art  ot  their  entertainment,  sweet  air  and 
rural  sceiu.s,  excellent  exercise  and  joyous  con- 
versation, cost  nothing. 

One  ot  (ioldsmith's  humble  companions,  on 
these  excursions,  was  his  occasional  amanuensis, 
Peter  Harlow,  whose  quaint  peculiarities  afforded 
much  amusement  to  the  company.  I'eter  was 
poor  but  punctilious,  squaring  his  expenses  ac- 
cording to  his  means.  He  always  wore  the  same 
garb  ;  fixed  his  regular  expenditure  lor  dinner  at 
a  trifling  sum,  which,  it  left  to  himself,  he  never 
exceeded,  but  whi.;h  he  always  insisted  on  paying. 
His  oddities  always  made  him  a  welcome  com- 
panion on  the  "  shoetnaker's  holidays."  The 
dinner,  on  these  occasions  generally  exceeded 
considerably  his  tariff  ;  he  put  down,  however,  no 
more  than  his  regular  sum,  and  Goldsmith  made 
up  the  difference.   ' 

Another  of  these  hangers-on,  for  whom,  on 
such  occasions,  he  was  content  to  "  pay  the  shot," 
was  his  countryman,  (jlover,  of  whom  mention 
has  already  been  made,  as  one  ot  the  wags  and 
sponges  of  the  (}|obe  and  Devil  taverns,  and  a 
prime  mimic  at  the  Wednesday  Club. 

This  vagabond  genius  has  bequeathed  us  a 
whimsical  story  of  one  ot  his  practic.il  jokes  upon 
Goldsmith,  in  the  course  of  a  rural  excursion  in 
the  vicinity  ol  London.  They  had  dined  at  an  inn 
on  Hampstead  Heights,  and  were  descending  the 
hill,  when  in  n.issing  a  cottage,  they  saw  through 
the  oi>en  window  a  parly  at  tea.  Goldsmith,  who 
was  tat 
tea-table 


parly  at  lea.     Goldsmith,  who 
was  fatigued,  cast  a  wistful  glance  at  the  cheerful 


How  1  should  like  to  be  ot  that 
parly,"  exclaimed  he.  "  Nothing  more  easy," 
re|)lied  Glover,  "  allow  me  to  introduce  you."  So 
saying,  he  entered  the  house  with  an  air  ot  the 
most  perfect  familiarity,  though  an  utter  stranger, 
and  was  followed  by  the  unsuspecting  Goldsmith, 
who  supposed,  of  course,  that  he  was  a  friend  ot 
the  family.  The  owner  ot  the  house  rose  on  the 
entrance  of  the  strangers.  The  undaunted  Glover 
shook  hands  with  him  in  the  most  cordial  manner 

fx'ssible,  fixetl  his  eye  on  one  of  the  company  who 
lad  a  peculiarly  good-natured  physiognomy,  mut 
tered  something  like  a  recognition,  and  forthwith 
launched  into  an  amusing  story,  invented,  at  the 
moment,  of  something  which  he  pretended  had 
occurred  upon  the  road.  The  host  supposeil  the 
new-conr.ers  were  friends  of  his  guests  ;  the  guests 
that  they  were  friends  of  the  host.  Glover  did 
not  give  them  time  to  find  out  the  truth.  He  fol- 
lowed one  droll  story  with  another  ;  brought  his 
powers  ot  mimicry  into  play,  and  kept  the  com- 
pany in  a  roar.  Tea  was  offered  and  accepted; 
an  hour  went  off  in  the  most  sociable  manner  im- 
aginable, at  the  end  of  which  Glover  bowed  him- 
self and  his  companion  out  of  the  house  with 
many  facetious  last  words,  leaving  the  host  and 
his  company  to  compare  notes,  and  to  find  out 
what  an  impudent  mtrusion  they  had  experienced. 
Nothing  coulil  exceed  the  dismay  antl  vexation 
of  Goldsmith  when  triumphantly  told  by  Glover 
that  it  was  all  a  hoax,  and  that  he  did  not  know  a 
single  soul  in  the  house.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
return  instantly  and  vindicate  himself  from  all 
participation  in  the  jest  ;  but  a  few  words  from 
nis  free  and  easy  companion  dissuaded  him. 
"  Doctor,"  said  he,  coolly,   "  we  are  unknown  ; 


you  quite  as  much  as  I  ;  if  you  return  and  tell  the 
story,  it  will  be  in  the  newspapers  to-rnorro'v ; 
nay,  upon  recollection,  I  remember  in  one  of 
their  olrices  the  face  of  iliat  s(|uinting  tt-llow  who 
sat  in  the  corner  as  if  lie  was  treasuring  up  ny 
stories  for  future  use.  and  we  shall  be  sure  of 
being  exposed  ;  let  us  therefore  keep  our  own 
counsel.' 

This  story  was  fretjuently  atlerwaril  told  by 
Glover,  with  rich  dramatic  effect,  repeiitiii^  and 
^exaggerating  the  conversation,  ;ind  inimnkiiig  in 
ludicrous  style,  the  embarrassment,  surprise,  and 
sul)se(|uent  indignation  of  (ioldsmith. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  a  wheel  cannot  run  in 
two  ruts  ;  nor  a  man  keep  two  opposite  sets  of 
intimates.  Goldsmith  sometimes  found  liis  old 
friends  of  the  "  jolly  pigeon"  older  turning  up 
rather  awkwardly  when  he  was  in  comp.my  with 
his  new  aristocratic  acquaintances.  He  gave  a 
whimsical  account  of  tne  sudden  apparition  of 
one  of  them  at  his  gay  apartments  in  the  Temple, 
who  may  have  been  a  welcome  visitor  at  his 
sciualid  quarters  in  Green  Arbor  Court.  "  How 
do  you  think  he  served  me  ?"  said  he  to  a  friend. 
"Why,  sir,  after  staying  away  two  years,  he  came 
one  evening  into  my  chambers,  half  .trunk,  as  I 
was  taking  a  glass  ot  wine  with  To|)ham  lieauclerc 
and  General  Oglethorpe  ;  and  sitting  himself 
down,  with  most  intolerable  assurance  inquired 
alter  my  health  and  literary  pursuits,  as  if  he  were 
upon  the  most  friendly  footing.  I  was  at  first  so 
much  ashamed  of  ever  lia\'ing  known  such  a  fel- 
low, that  I  stilled  my  resentment,  antl  drew  him 
into  a  conversation  on  such  to|)ics  as  I  knew  he 
could  talk  upon  ;  in  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
i'cciuitted  himself  very  reputably  ;  when  ail  of  a 
sudden,  as  if  recollecting  something,  he  pulled 
two  papers  out  ot  his  pocket,  which  he  ])resented 
to  me  with  great  ceremony,  saying,  "  Here,  my 
dear  friend,  is  a  (|uarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  and  a 
halt  pound  of  sugar,  1  have  brought  you  ;  for 
though  it  is  not  in  my  power  at  present  to  pay  you 
the  two  guineas  you  so  generously  lent  me,  you, 
nor  any  man  else,  shall  ever  have  it  to  say  that  I 
want  gratitude.'  This,"  added  Goldsmith,  "  was 
too  much.  I  could  no  longer  keep  in  my  feeling ;s, 
but  desired  him  to  turn  out  of  my  chambers 
directly  ;  which  he  very  coolly  did,  taking  up  his 
tea  and  sugar  ;  and  I  never  saw  him  afterward." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

REDUCED   AGAIN  TO  BOOK-nUlI.DI.NG — RURAL  RE 
TREAT  AT  SHOEMAKER' S  PARADISE — DEATH  OF 
HENRY  GOLDSMITH — TRIBUTES  TO  HIS  MEMORY 
IN    "THE  DESERTED   VILLAGE." 

The  heedless  expenses  of  Goldsmith,  as  may 
easily  be  supposed,  soon  brought  him  to  the  end 
of  his  "  prize  money,"  but  when  his  purse  gave 
out  he  drew  upon  futurity,  obtaining  advances 
from  his  booksellers  and  loans  from  his  friends  in 
the  confident  hope  of  soon  turning  up  another 
trump.  The  debts  which  he  thus  thoughtlessly 
incurred  in  consequence  of  a  transient  gleam  of 
|)rosperity  embarrassed  him  for  the  rest  ot  his  life  ; 
so  that  the  success  of  the  Good-Naturcd  Man  may 
be  said  to  have  been  ruinous  to  him. 

He  was  soon  obliged  to  resume  his  old  craft  of 
book-building,  and  set  about  his  History  of  Rome, 
undertaken  for  Davies. 

It  was  his  custom,  as  we  have  shown,  during 
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the  summer  lime,  when  pressed  by  a  miiltinlicity 
of  literary  ji)l)s,  or  urKcd  to  the  nccompiisnment 
of  soim:  particular  tasl<,  ti)  tal<e  country  lod^io^H 
a  few  milfs  from  town,  ijcneraily  on  tlie  Harrow 
or  ll(l|^(\varc  roads,  und  hury  himscit  there  for 
weeks  and  months  to^jether.  Sometimes  he 
would  lem.iin  closely  occupied  in  his  room,  at 
other  limes  he  would  stroll  out  alonj^  the  Lines 
iiM  I  hcdjje-rows,  and  takinj'  out  paper  ;inil  pen- 
cil, note  down  thoujfhls  to  T)e  expanded  and  con- 
nected at  home.  His  summer  retreat  for  the 
present  jear,  1768,  was  a  little  cottage  with  a 
garden,  pleasantly  situated  ahout  eight  miles  from 
town  on  the  I'.dgeware  road.  He  took  it  in  con- 
junction with  a  Mr.  Kdmund  IJotts,  a  barrister 
and  man  of  letters,  his  neighhor  in  theTempIo,  hav- 
ing rooms  immediately  (ipjiosite  him  on  the  same 
Poor,  'fhey  had  hecome  cordial  intimates,  ami 
Uotts  was  one  of  those  with  whom  Goldsmith  now 
and  then  took  the  friendly  hut  pernicious  liberty 
of  borrowing. 

The  cottage  which  they  had  hired  belonged  to  a 
rich  shoemaTvcr  of  I'iccatlilly,  who  had  embellished 
his  little  domain  of  half  an  acre  with  statues  and 
jets,  and  all  the  decorations  of  landscape  garden- 
ing ;  in  coiisc(|uence  of  which  Goldsmith  gave  it  tht? 
name  of  The  Shoi'niaker's  I'aradise.  As  his  fellow- 
occupant,  Mr.  Hotts,  drove  a  gig,  he  sometimes, 
in  an  interval  of  literary  labor,  accompanied  him 
to  town,  partook  of  a  social  dinner  there,  and  re- 
turned with  him  in  the  evening.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  they  had  probably  lingered  too  long 
at  the  table,  they  came  ne.ir  breaking  their  necks 
on  their  way  homeward  by  driving  against  a  post 
on  tlie  sidewalk,  while  liotts  was  proving  by  the 
force  of  legal  eloquence  that  they  were  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  broad  Mdgeware  road. 

In  the  course  of  this  summerGoldsmith's  career 
of  gayety  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  pause  by 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry, 
then  i>ut  torty-tive  years  of  age.  lie  had  led  a 
quiet  and  blameless  life  amid  the  scenes  of  his 
youth,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  village  pastor  with 
unaffected  piety  ;  conducting  the  school  at  Lissoy 
with  a  degree  of  industry  and  ability  that  gave  it 
celebrity,  aiul  acquitting  himself  in  all  the  duties 
of  life  with  undeviating  rectitude  and  the  mildest 
benevolence.  How  truly  Goldsmith  loved  and 
venerated  him  is  evident  in  all  his  letters  and 
throughout  his  works  ;  in  which  his  brother  con- 
tinually lorms  his  model  for  an  exemplification  of 
all  the  most  endearing  of  the  Christian  virtues  ; 
yet  his  affection  at  his  death  was  embittered  by 
the  fear  that  he  died  with  some  doubt  upon  hi* 
mind  of  the  warmth  of  his  affection.  Goldsinith 
had  f)een  urged  by  his  friends  in  Ireland,  since 
his  elevation  in  the  world,  to  use  his  influence 
W'th  the  great,  which  they  supposed  to  be  all 
powerful,  in  favor  of  Henry,  to  obtain  for  him 
church  preferinent.  He  tlid  e.xerl  himself  as  far 
as  his  diffident  nature  would  permit,  but  without 
success  ;  we  have  seen  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  when,  as  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  that  nobleman  proffered  him  his 
patronage,  he  asked  nothing  for  himself,  but  only 
spoke  on  behalf  of  his  brother.  Still  some  of  his 
friends,  ignorant  of  what  he  had  done  and  of  how 
little  he  was  able  to  do,  accused  him  of  negli- 
gence. It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  his  amia- 
ble and  estimable  brother  joined  in  the  accusa- 
tion. 

To  the  tender  and  melancholy  recollections  of 
his  early  days  awakened  by  the  death  of  this  loved 
companion  of  h.is  childhood,  we  may  attribute 
some  of  the  most  heartfeU  passages  in  his  "  De- 


serted Village."    Much  of  that  poem,  we  are  lold, 

wa.s  comi)osfd  this  summer,  in  the  course  of  soli 
tary  strolls  ibout  the  green  lanes  and  beautifully 
rural  scenes  of  the  neighborhood  ;  and  thus 
much  ot  the  softness  and  sweetness  ol  Lngiish 
landscape  became  bleiuled  with  the  ruder  features 
of  Lissoy.  It  was  in  these  lonely  and  subdued 
moments,  when  tender  regret  was  half  mmgleci 
with  sell-U|ibraiiling,  that  lie  poured  forth  th.it 
homage  ot  the  heart,  rendered  as  it  were  at  the 
grave  ol  his  brother.  The  picture  ot  the  village 
pastor  in  this  |)oem,  which  we  have  a. ready  hint- 
ed, was  taken  in  part  from  the  character  of  his 
father,  embodied  likewise  the  recollections  of  his 
brother  Henry  ;  for  the  natures  ol  the  father  and 
son  seem  to  nave  been  identical.  In  the  follow- 
ing lines,  however,  GoUlsmith  evidently  contrasted 
the  quiet,  seltleil  life  of  his  brother,  |)asseil  at  home 
in  the  benevolent  exercise  of  the  Christian  duties, 
with  his  own  restless,  vagrant  career  ; 

"  Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  K"<lly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  !(!■ 
place." 

To  us  the  whole  character  seems  trnc(;(l  as  it  were 
in  an  expiatory  spirit  ;  as  if,  consi  ions  of  his  own 
wandering  restlessness,  he  sought  to  humble  him- 
self at  the  shrine  of  excellence  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  practice  : 

"  At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
Mis  looks  adorn 'd  the  venerable  p!.Ke  ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevall'd  with  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
Even  children  follow 'd,  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  uhare  the  goo(i  man'ti 

smile  : 
His  ready  srfiile  a  parent's  warmth  exprrss'd, 
Their  welfare  pleas  d  him,  and  their  cares  distress'd  ; 
To  thuin  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
Hut  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 


And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  nrw-tledged  otTspring  to  the  skies, 
lie  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  Udlhiviay." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

DINNER  AT  mCKKR.STAFf'S— HIKFKRNAN  AND  HIS 
IMPF.CUMOSITV— KKNRICK'S  KI'KiRAM— J(JHN- 
-SON'S  consolation— c;OLI).S.MirH'S  TOILKI  — 
THE  IILOOM-COLORF.D  COAT — NKW  ACQUAINT- 
ANCES—THE HORNECKs— A  TOUCH  UK  POETRY 
AND  PASSION— THE  JESSAMY   DKIUE. 

"•I 
In  October  Goldsmith  returned  to  town  and  re- 
sumed his  usual  haunts.  We  hear  of  him  at  a 
dinner  given  by  his  countryman,  Isaac  IJicker- 
staff,  author  of  "  Love  in  a  Village,"  "  Lionel 
and  Clarissa,"  and  other  successful  dramatic 
pieces.  The  dinner  was  to  be  followed  by  the 
reading  by  Bickerstaff  of  a  new  play.  Among 
the  guests  was  one  I^aul  Hiffernan,  likewise  an 
Irishman  ;  somew^iat  idle  and  intemperate  ;  who 
lived  nobody  knew  how  nor  where,  sponging 
wherever  he  had  a  chance,  and  often  of  course 
upon  Goldsmith,  who  was  ever  the  vagabond's 
friend,  or  rather  victim.  Hiffernan  was  some- 
thing of  a  physician,  and  elevated  the  emptiness 
of  his  purse  into  the  dignity  of  a  disease,  which 
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he  terme<l  im/>tcuniflsity,  nnd  against  which  he 
claimed  a  ri^ht  to  call  lor  reliel  from  th«  healthier 
piirMes  ot  his  trtends.  lie  was  a  scHl)l>ier  tor  the 
newsp.ipiTs,  and  latterly  a  ilianiatK  i  ntic,  \shiti» 
had  prol>al)ly  j{.iined  him  an  invitation  to  the  din- 
ner and  readiiij/.  The  wine  and  w.issaii,  liow- 
I'vcr,  lietoKKed  his  senses.  Scarce  had  the  au- 
thor Kot  into  the  second  act  ol  his  play,  when 
lliffernan  l)e^an  to  nud,  and  at  length  snoreil  out- 
right. Hickcrstaff  was  emharrassed,  hut  contin- 
ued to  read  in  a  more  elevated  tone.  The  louder 
he  read,  llie  louder  lliffernan  snored  ;  until  the 
author  came  to  a  jjause.  "  Never  mind  the 
hrute,  Mick,  hut  jjo  on,"  cried  (lolilsniith.  "  Ik- 
would  have  s(!rved  Homer  just  so  il  he  were  here 
and  readin^j  his  own  works." 

Kenrick,  tioldsmilh's  old  enemy,  travestied  this 
anecdote  in  the  lollowin^  lines,  pretending,'  that 
the  pot!t  had  compared  liis  countryman  Uickcr- 
staff  to  Homer. 

"  What  art"  your  Bretons,  Romans,  Grecians, 
Co:np.irc(|  with  ihnrouKh-l)red  Milesians  ! 
Slop  into  (irillin's  shop,  he'll  loll  yc 
Of  (JoMsmiih,  Hickersiaff,  and  Kelly.   .   . 
And,  t.ike  otiu  Iilsli  cvidciicf!  for  t'olhei", 
Ev'n  Homer's  self  is  Inii  their  luster  brother." 

Johnson  was  a  rou^jh  consoler  to  a  man  when 
wincing  under  an  attack  ol  this  kind.  "  Never 
mind,  sir,"  said  he  to  Cioldsmitli,  wlien  hes.iw  that 
he  felt  tlie  sling.  "  A  man  whose  husiness  it  is 
to  he  talked  ol  is  much  helped  hy  heing  attacked. 
Fame,  sir,  is  a  shuttlecock  ;  il  it  he  struck  only 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  it  will  soon  lall  to  the 
ground  ;  to  keep  it  up,  it  must  he  struck  at  both 
ends," 

Hickerslaff,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing was  in  high  vogue,  the  associate  of  the  first 
wits  of  the  day  ;  a  few  years  aiterward  he  was 
obliged  to  llyllm  country  to  escape  the  punishment 
of  an  inf.imous  crime.  Johnson  expressi'd  gre.U 
astonishment  at  hearing  the  offence  for  which  he 
had  fled.  "  Why.  sir. '^  .said  Thrale  ;  "  he  had 
long  been  ;i  suspected  man."  Perhaps  there  was 
a  knowing  look  on  the  part  ot  the  eminent  brewer, 
which  provoked  a  somewhat  contemptuous  reply. 
"  IJy  tliou'  wild  look  close  to  ilie  ground,"  said 
Johnson.  "  dirt  will  sometimes  be  seen  ;  I  hope 
i  see  things  Ir.iiii  ;i  greater  distance." 

We  h.ive  .ilready  notice  I  the  improvement,  or 
rather  the  inire.ised  expense,  of  (loldsmitl-.'s  ward- 
robe since  his  elevation  into  jxilite  society.  "  Ik- 
was  fond,"  says  one  ot  his  contemporaries,  "  of  ex- 
hibiting his  muscul.ir  little  person  in  the  g.iyesi 
apparel  ol  the  day,  to  which  was  idded  a  bag- 
wig  and  sword."  Thus  arrayed,  he  used  to 
fifjure  about  in  the  sunshine  in  the  Temple  Gar- 
dens, much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  to  the 
amusement  of  his  acquaintances. 

Hoswell,  in  his  memoirs,  has  rendered  one  of 
his  suits  forever  famous.  That  worthy,  on  the 
l6th  ol  October  in  this  same  year,  gave  a  dinner 
to  Johnson,  (loldsmith,  Reynolds,  tiarr!ck.  Mur- 
phy, IVickerslaff,  and  iMvies.  (ioklsmith  \va . 
generally  apt  to  bustle  in  at  the  last  moinc^u, 
when  the  guests  were  taking  their  seats  at  ;  :i  'e, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  was  uf.iiiiiaily  early. 
While  wailing  tor  some  I'ngerers  :.>  ar.ive.  "he 
strutted  .ibout,"  says  lln-.well,  "  bragging  of  his 
dress,  and  believe,  was  seriously  vain  ol  it,  for 
his  min.l  was  undoubtedly  |)rone  to  such  im])res- 
sions.  '  Come,  come,'  saici  Ciarrick,  '  talk  no  more 
of  that.  You  are  perhaps  the  worst— eh,  eh?' 
Goldsmith  was  eagerly  attempting  to  interrupt 
him,  when  Garrick  went  on,  laughing  ironically, 


'  Nny,  yo*i  will  alw.iyn /('<>/•  like  a  grnllrman  ;  but 
I  am  talking  of  your  being  well  nr  ill  itrrsxt'ii.' 
'Well,  let  me  tell  you.'  ^a  ill  ( ioldsmith,  '  when 
the  t.idor  brought  home  my  blmim  roloreil  loat, 
he  s.iid,  '  Sir,  I  ha\e  i  l.uor  to  beg  ot  you  ;  when 
■'inyboily  asks  you  who  made  your  ilothes,  be 
plcaicd  to  mention  John  I'llliy,  iU  the  ll.irrow,  in 
NS'ater  I. .me.'  '  wiiy,  sir,'  cried  Johnson,  '  (hat 
was  because  he  knew  tht  stran^;i'  color  would  at- 
tract crowds  to  g.i/e  at  it,  ami  ihus  the)  might 
he.'ir  of  him,  and  see  how  well  he  eould  make  a 
coat  ot  so  .ibsunl  a  dilor.' 

Hut  though  (Ioldsmith  might  permit  this  rail- 
lery on  the  part  of  Ids  frienjs,  he  was  (pii(  k  to  re- 
sent any  personalities  ol  the  kind  from  strangers. 
As  he  was  one  day  walking  the  Strand  in  grand 
array  with  bag-wig  .nid  swcn'd.  In-  excited  the 
merriment  of  two  coxcombs,  one  id  wIkhii  called 
to  the  other  to  "  look  at  that  lly  wiili  a  long  pin 
stuck  through  it."  Stung  to  the  (|ui(k,  Cioldsmilh's 
lirst  retort  was  to  caution  the  p;issers-by  to  be  on 
tlii-ir  guard  ag.iinst  "  that  brace  ol  disguisi-d  i)ick- 
pockets"— his  next  was  to  step  into  tlu!  midille  ol 
the  street,  where  there  was  room  lor  action,  half 
draw  his  sword,  and  beckon  ilu'  joker,  who  was 
.'irmed  in  like  manner,  to  follow  him.  This  was 
literally  a  war  of  wit  whi.h  tiie  other  ha.i  not  an- 
licipated.  Hi  \v'.<\  no  iiwliu.uion  li  |  usli  u\e  joke 
to  i.ich  an  exi^eii't,  but  M'an  i'Ciing  il  e  grouiul, 
sneaked  '>![  \^l    i  hi*'  i.v   ther  v.'ag  amid  the  hoot- 

.ugs  ot  te.  •  s;.'  (  t,    'iV-j. 

Thi"".  i)voni;i.i<s  to  tVi ■■.'■)  i:<  dress,  how(!Ver, 
which  lioS'Vell  .v<d  '.llicr  ot  (loldsmith's  contem- 
poraric,  w'.c.  <:.\d  Mot  iirilerstand  the  sec;i.-t  |)lies 
ot  his  ch;t.,irter,  .'.UMbuteu  to  vanity,  '-ose,  we 
are  convlnct'l,  Jioin  a  •.-  I'ely  differ^iit  i;iotive.  It 
was  Ircm  t  painful  'dua  .^t  his  nwn  |,oismi:i I  de- 
lects, 'vhicli  nad  'leeii  ciuelly  2.t-.mi(.ed  ijpon  hir- 


imiu!  in  'i 


'h  1)  yiioo''  by  tl'.o  si\i  ■  ;s  .iid  jeers  of 
I'i^  playmates  a'll.  Iia.l  hem  gCJUnil  deej-i.-.  luU) 
it  by  -U(h  S|ieLches  made  w  him  \'\  c\-ery  a'.?;"<  oi 
!ii»  siri/^-g!iii,,i-  car.  -..i,  until  it  l.'ic  Iretom.  .».  (.on- 
st.ml  c.'iusc  of  av»/>v,'nr'iii;'ss  jit.cl  ..- •no.'l^l■.■.:si..tcnt■ 
This  h\.  h.id  i.ipi  .-itncck'  l';t  more  :,(  .i..i()')  -.ince 
his  rep^'i.'.iion  Irul  elM-atcd  hini  'iilo  polite  soi:i' 
tly  ;  •iid  h-.-  <•  .;;i  co*iM-ii".ly  e\.dea\orimr  tiy  iho 
aid  of  dress  f'  .''cunire  liiat  ^ler.oiial  cu.  plabilil;\ 
it  we  may  use  the  i^-.rase,  Wiiicl.  uMiuie  .lad  vie- 
nied  l.'m.  It  e\er  no  lieiraycd  'i  little  self-cjm- 
placenLi-o:i  tirst  tuv.ung  ou;  m  :i  m v  suit,  if  v,\yj 
perhaps  h:ive.  been  be*  luse  In-  'elt  as  il  I'e  huii 
achieved  ;i  iriuci[.;h  0  t,  his  ugliiie:-,- 

There  were  i.iici.mistances  lov)  about  ih  ■  t.iiu  o£ 
which  we  are  irealinj;  v.M.  Ii  nny  iirivc  rei-dered 
Cioldsmith  more  than  usuali--  .it'enuve  ti  l.ii  ]  er- 
sonal  appearance.  He  had  ivce'u')  /iia  h;  tii;!  ac- 
quaintance or  'I  most  .agreeable  !:  nr.ly  fr  im  Dev- 
onshire, which  he  "u  I  at  the  hi.i.sj  oi  his  ttiend, 
Sir  Josluia  Reynolds.  II  cor.si.,te  I  o{  Mrs.  Hor- 
neck,  wii'ow  ot  Captain  Kane  Iliirneck  ;  two 
(iauj.dvicrs,  '.■'.-  eiviei  o  and  nineteen  years  of  .age, 
and  .Til  only  .-en,  'v  l.ailes,  the  Captain  in  Lace, 
a-j  h'a  sisters  playlully  and  somewhat  proudly 
cadi.d  hirii,  ht  having  lately  entered  the  Guards. 
'J  he  '..lughtcrs  arc  described  as  uncommonly 
be.-iutitul,  intelligent,  sprightly,  and  agreeable. 
Catharine,  the  eldest,  went  among  her  triends  by 
the  name  ol  /.////<'  Comedy,  indie. itive,  \ery  ])rol> 
Jiblv,  of  her  disposition.  She  was  eii-.iged  to 
William  Henry  lUiidiury  second  son  of  a  Suffolk 
baronet.  The  hand  and  hcirl  ol  her  sister  Mary 
were  yet  uneng.iged,  although  sl'.e  bore  the  bv- 
n.ime  among  her  triends  of  the  JiS<:aiiiy  Bride. 
This  family  was  prepared,  by  their  intim.icy  with 
Reynolds  and  his  sister,  to  appreciate  the  inerits 
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ot  Goldsmith.  The  poet  had  always  been  a  cho- 
sen friend  of  the  eminent  painter,  and  Miss  Rey- 
nolds, as  we  have  shown,  ever  since  she  had  heard 
his  ])ocm  of  "  The  Traveller"  read  aloud,  had 
ceased  to  consider  liim  ugly.  The  Hornecks  were 
equally  capable  ot  forgetting  his  person  in  ad- 
miring Ills  works.  On  becoming  acquainted  with 
him,  loo,  they  were  deligiUed  with  his  guileless 
simplicity  ;  his  buoyant  good-nature  and  his  in- 
nate benevolence,  and  an  eniluring  intimacy  soon 
sprang  up  between  them.  For  once  poor  Gold- 
smith h;ul  met  with  polite  society  vvitn  which  he 
was  perfectly  at  home,  and  by  which  he  was  fully 
appreciated  ;  for  onje  he  had  met  with  lovely 
woni'in,  to  whom  his  ugly  features  were  not  re- 
pulsive. A  proof  of  the  easy  and  playful  terms 
m  which  he  was  with  them  remains  in  a  whimsi- 
cal epistle  in  verse,  of  which  the  following  was 
the  occasion.  A  dinner  was  to  be  given  to  their 
family  by  a  Dr.  Baker,  a  friend  of  their  mother's, 
at  which  Reynolds  and  Angelica  Kauffman  were 
to  be  present.  The  young  ladies  were  eager  to 
have  Goldsmith  ot  the  party,  and  their  intimacy 
with  Dr.  Baker  allowing  them  to  take  the  liberty, 
they  wrote  a  joint  invitation  to  the  poet  at  the  last 
moment.  It  came  too  late,  and  drew  irom  him 
the  following  reply  ;  on  the  top  of  which  was 
scrawled,  '  This  is  a  poem  !  This  is  a  copy  of 
verses  !" 

Your  mandate  I  (jot, 

You  may  all  go  to  pot  ; 

Had  your  senses  been  right. 

You'd  have  sent  belore  night— 

So  tell  Horneck  and  Nesbitt, 

And  Baker  and  his  bit, 

And  Kauffman  beside. 

And  the  Jcssaiuy  Bride, 

With  the  rest  of  the  crew, 

The  Reynoldses  too, 

Little  Comedy  s  face, 

And  the  Captain  in  I.ace- 

Tel!  each  other  to  rue 

Your  Devonshire  crexv, 

For  sending  so  late 

To  one  of  my  state. 

But  'tis  Reynolils's  way 

From  wisdom  to  stray, 

And  Angelica's  whim 

To  befrolic  like  him  ; 

But   alas  I  your  good  worships,  how  could  they  toe 

wiser, 
When  both  have  been  spoil'd  in  to-day's  Advertiser  }  ♦ 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  intimacy  of  poor 
Goldsmith  with  the  Miss  Hornecks,  which  began 
in  so  sprightly  a  vein,  gradually  assumed  some- 
thing of  a  more  tender  nature,  and  that  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  tascinations  of  the  younger 
sister.  This  may  account  for  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  about  this  time  ajipeared  in  his 
wardrobe  and  toilet.  During  the  brst  year  ot  his 
ac(|uaintance  with  these  lovely  girls,  ine  tell-tale 
book  of  his  t.iilor,  Mr.  \\'illiam  Filby,  displays 
entries  of  four  or  live  full  suits,  beside  se|)arate 
articles  of  dress.  Among  the  items  we  find  a 
green  half-trimmed  frock  and  breeches,  lined  with 
silk  ;  a  (|ueen's  blue  dress  suit  ;  a  half  dress  suit 
of  ratteen,  lined  with  satin  ;  a  pair  of  silk  stocking 

*  The  following  lines  had  appeared  in  that  day's 
Advertiser,  on  the  portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  bv  Angelica 
KaufTman  : 

While  fair  Angelica,  with  matchless  grace, 
Faints  Conway's  burly  form  and  Stanhope's  face  ; 
Our  hearts  to  beauty  willing  homage  pay, 
We  praise,  admire,  and  gaze  our  souls  away. 


breeches,  and  another  pair  of  a  bloom  color. 
Alas  !  poor  Goldsmith  I  now  much  of  this  silken 
finery  was  dictated,  not  by  vanity,  but  humble 
consciousness  of  thy  defects  ;  how  much  oi  it  was 
to  atone  for  the  uncouthness  ol  thy  person,  and  to 
win  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jessaitiy  Bride  ! 

But  when  the  likeness  she  hath  done  for  thee, 
O  Reynolds  !  with  astonishment  we  see, 
Forced  to  submit,  with  all  our  pride  we  own. 
Such  strength,  such  harmony  excelled  by  none. 
And  thou  art  rivalled  by  thyself  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

GOLDSMITH  IN  THE  TF.MPI.F.— JUDGE  DAY  AND 
GRATTAN— LABOR  AND  DISSIPATION  -PUnLICA- 
TION  OF  THE  ROMAN  HISTORY— OPINIONS  OF  IT 
—HISTORY  OF  ANIMATED  NAIT'RK  -  TEMPLE 
ROOKERY— ANECDOTES   OF   A   SPIDER. 

In  the  winter  of  1768-69  Goldsmith  occupied 
himself  at  his  quarters  in  the  Temple,  slowly 
"  building  up"  his  Roman  History.  VVe  have 
pleasant  views  of  him  in  this  learned  and  halt- 
cloisiered  retreat  of  wit  and  lawyers  and  legal 
students,  in  the  reminiscences  of  Judge  Day  oi  the 
Irish  Bench,  who  in  his  advanced  age  delighted 
to  recall  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  a 
tem|)lar,  and  to  speak  of  the  kindness  w  ith  which 
he  and  his  fellow-student,  Grattan,  were  treated 
by  the  poet.  "  I  was  just  arrived  from  college,' 
said  he,  "full  freighted  with  academic  gleanings, 
and  our  author  did  not  disdain  to  receive  from 
iTie  some  opinions  and  hints  toward  his  Greek  and 
Roman  histories.  Being  then  a  young  man,  I  lelt 
much  tlattered  by  the  notice  of  so  celebrated  a 
person.  He  took  great  delight  in  the  conversa- 
tion ol  Grattan,  whose  brilliancy  in  the  morning 
of  life  furnished  full  earnest  ol  the  unrivalled 
splendor  which  awaitetl  his  meridian  ;  and  find- 
ing us  dwelling  together  in  F.ssex  Court,  near 
himself,  where  he  frequently  visited  my  immortal 
friend,  his  warm  heart  became  naturally  prepos- 
sessed toward  the  associate  of  one  whom  he  so 
much  admired." 

The  judge  goes  on,  in  his  reminiscences,  to 
give  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  social  habits,  simi- 
lar in  style  to  those  already  furnished.  He  fre- 
quented much  the  Grecian  Coffee-House.  then  the 
favorite  resort  ot  the  Irish  and  Lancashire  Tem- 
plars. He  delighted  in  collecting  his  friends 
around  him  at  evening  parties  at  nis  chambers, 
where  he  entertained  them  with  a  conlial  and  un- 
ostentatious hospitality.  "  (Occasionally,"  adds 
the  judge,  "  he  amused  theni  with  his  flute,  or 
with  whist,  neither  of  which  he  played  well,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  but,  on  losing  his  money,  he 
never  lost  his  temper.  In  a  run  of  bad  lutk  and 
worse  play,  he  would  fling  his  cards  upon  the 
lloor  and  e.sclaim,  '  ISye/ore  George,  I  ought  for- 
ever to  renounce  thee,  fickle,  faithless  Fortune.'  " 

The  judge  was  aware  at  the  lime  that  ail  the 
learned  labor  of  jjoor  Goldsmith  upon  his  Roman 
History  was  mere  hack  work  to  recruit  his  ex- 
hausted finances.  "  His  purse  replenished," 
adds  he,  "  by  labors  of  this  kind,  the  season  ot 
relaxation  and  pleasure  took  its  turn,  in  attend- 
ing the  theatres,  Ranelagh,  V'auxhall,  and  other 
scenes  of  gayety  and  amusement.  Whenever  his 
funds  were  dissipated — and  they  (led  more  rap- 
idly froin  being  the  dupe  of  many  artful  persons, 
male  and  female,  who  practised  upon  his  benevo 
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lence — he  returned  to  his  literary  labors,  and  shut 
himself  up  from  society  to  provide  fresh  matter 
for  his  bookseller,  and  fresh  supplies  tor  himself." 

How  completely  had  the  young  student  discerned 
the  characteristics  of  poor,  genial,  generous, 
drudging,  holiday-loving  Goldsmith  ;  toiling 
that  he  might  play  ;  earning  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  hi5  brains,  and  then  throwing  it  out  of 
the  window. 

The  Roman  History  was  published  in  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  in  two  volumes  of  five  hundred  pages 
each.  It  was  brought  out  without  parade  or  pre- 
tension, and  was  announced  as  lor  the  use  of 
schools  and  colleges  ;  but,  though  a  work  written 
for  bread,  not  fame,  such  is  its  ease,  perspicuity, 
good  sense,  and  the  delightful  simplicity  ol  its 
style,  that  il  was  well  received  by  the  critics,  com- 
manded a  prompt  and  extensive  sale,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  young  and 
old. 

Johnson,  who,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
rarely  praised  or  disjiraised  things  by  halves, 
broke  forth  in  a  warm  eulogy  of  liie  author  and 
the  work,  in  a  conversation  with  lioswell,  to  the 
great  astonishment  ol  the  latter.  "  Whether  we 
take  Goldsmith,"  said  he,  "  as  a  poet,  as  a  comic 
writer,  or  as  an  historian,  he  stands  in  the  first 
class."  Hoswell.— "  An  historian  !  My  dear 
sir,  you  surely  will  not  rank  his  compilation  of 
the  Roman  History  with  the  works  of  other  his- 
torians of  this  age."  Johnson. — "  Why,  who  are 
belore  him  ?"  Boswell. — "  Hume — Roliertson — 
Lord  Lyttleton."  Johnson  (his  antipathy  against 
the  Scotch  beginning  to  rise). — "  I  have  not  read 
Hume  ;  but  doubtless  Goldsmith's  History  is  bet- 
ter than  the  verbiage  of  Robertson,  or  the  lop- 
pery  ot  Dalryinple.'  Hoswell. — "Will  you  not 
admit  the  superiority  ol  Robertson,  in  whose  his- 
tory we  tind  such  penetration,  such  painting.'" 
Johnson. — "  Sir,  you  must  consider  how  that  pen- 
etration and  that  paintmg  are  employed.  It  is 
not  history,  it  is  imagination.  He  who  describes 
what  he  never  saw,  draws  from  fancy.  Robert- 
son paints  minds  as  Sir  Joshua  paints  faces,  in  a 
history-piece  ;  he  imagines  an  heroic  counte- 
nance. You  must  look  upon  Robertson's  work 
as  romanct;,  and  try  it  by  that  standard.  History 
it  is  not.  Besides,  sir,  it  is  the  great  excellence 
of  a  writer  to  put  into  his  book  as  much  as  his 
book  will  hold.  Goldsmith  has  done  this  in  his 
history.  Now 'Robertson  might  have  put  twice 
as  much  in  his  book.  Robertson  is  like  a  man 
who  has  i)acked  gold  in  wool  ;  the  wool  takes  up 
more  room  than  the  gold.  No,  sir,  I  always 
thought  Robertson  would  be  crushed  with  his  own 
weight — would  be  buried  uniler  his  own  orna- 
ments, (joldsmith  tells  you  shortly  all  you  want 
to  know  ;  Robertson  detains  you  a  great  deal  too 
long.  No  man  will  read  Robertson's  cunibrous 
detail  a  second  time  ;  but  Goldsmith's  plain  nar- 
rative will  please  again  and  again.  I  would  say 
to  Robertson  what  an  old  tutor  of  a  college  said 
to  one  of  his  pupils,  '  Read  over  your  composi- 
tions, and  whenever  you  meet  with  a  passage 
which  you  think  is  particularly  fine,  strike  it  out  ! ' 
— Goldsmith's  abridgment  is  better  than  that  of 
Lucius  I- lorus  or  Eutropius  ;  and  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that  if  you  compare  him  with  Vertot  in  the 
same  places  ot  the  Roman  History,  you  will  find 
that  he  excels  \ertot.  Sir,  he  has  the  art  of  com- 
piling, and  of  saying  everything  he  has  to  say  in 
a  pleasing  manner.  He  is  now  writing  a  Nat- 
ural History,  and  will  make  it  as  entertaining  as 
a  Persian  tale." 

The  Natural  History  to  which  Johnson  alluded 


was  the  "  History  of  Animated  Nature,"  which 
Goldsmith  commenced  in  1769,  under  an  engage- 
ment with  Grililin,  the  bookseller,  to  complete  it 
as  soon  as  possible  in  eight  volumes,  each  con- 
taining upward  of  four  hundred  pages,  in  pica  ;  a 
hundred  guineas  to  be  paid  to  the  author  on  the 
delivery  of  each  volume  in  manuscript. 

He  was  induced  to  engage  in  this  work  by  the 
urgent  solicitations  ol  the  booksellers,  who  had 
been  struck  by  the  sterling  merits  and  captivating 
style  of  an  introduction  which  he  wrote  to  Brookes' 
Natural  History.  It  was  Goldsmith's  intention 
originally  to  make  a  translation  of  Pliny,  with  a 
popular  commentary  ;  but  the  appearance  of  But- 
ton's work  induced  him  to  change  his  plan  and 
make  use  ol  that  author  for  a  guide  and  model. 

Cumberland,  speaking  of  this  work,  observes  : 
"  Distress  drove  Goldsmith  upon  undertakings 
neither  congenial  with  his  studies  nor  worthy  of 
his  talents.  I  remember  him  when,  in  his  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple,  he  showed  me  the  beginning  of 
his  '  Animated  Nature  ;'  it  was  with  a  sigh,  such 
as  genius  draws  when  hard  necessity  diverts  it 
from  its  bent  to  drudge  for  bread,  and  talk  of 
birds,  and  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  which 
Pidock's  showman  would  have  done  as  well.  Poor 
fellow,  he  hardly  knows  an  ass  from  a  mule,  nor 
a  turkey  from  a  goose,  but  when  he  sees  it  on  the 
table." 

Others  of  Goldsmith's  friends  entertained  sim- 
ilar ideas  with  respect  to  his  fitness  for  the  task, 
and  they  were  apt  now  and  then  to  banter  him  on 
the  subject,  and  to  amuse  themselves  with  his  easy 
credulity.  The  custom  among  the  natives  of 
Otaheite  of  eating  dogs  being  once  mentioned  in 
company.  Goldsmith  observed  that  a  similar  cus- 
tom prevailed  in  China  ;  that  a  dog-butcher  is  as 
common  there  as  any  other  butcher  ;  and  that 
when  he  walks  abroad  all  the  dogs  fall  on  him. 
Johnson. — "  That  is  not  owing  to  his  killing 
dogs  ;  sir,  I  remember  a  butcher  at  Litchfielil, 
whom  a  dog  that  was  in  the  house  where  I  lived 
alw.iys  attacked.  It  is  the  smell  of  carnage 
which  p  )vokes  this,  let  the  animals  he  has  killed 
be  what  ihey  may."  Goldsmith. — "  Yes,  there  is 
a  general  abhorrence  in  animals  at  the  signs  ol 
massacre.  If  you  put  a  tub  full  of  blood  into  a 
stable,  the  horses  are  likely  to  go  mad."  John- 
son.— "  I  doubt  that."  Goldsmith. — "  Nay,  sir, 
it  is  a  fact  well  authenticated."  Thrale. — "  You 
had  better  prove  it  before  you  put  it  into  your 
book  on  Natural  Historj'.  You  may  tlo  it  in  my 
stable  if  you  will."  Johnson. — "  Nay,  sir,  I 
would  not  have  him  prove  it.  If  he  is  content  to 
take  his  information  from  others,  he  may  get 
through  his  book  with  little  trouble,  and  without 
much  endangering  his  reputation.  But  if  he 
makes  exi)eriments  lor  so  comprehensive  a  book 
as  his,  there  would  be  no  end  to  them  ;  his  er- 
roneous assertions  would  fall  then  upon  himself ; 
and  he  might  be  blamed  for  not  having  made  e.t- 
periments  as  to  every  particular." 

Johnson's  original  j)rediction,  however,  with 
respect  to  this  work,  that  Goldsmith  would  make 
it  as  entertaining  as  a  Persian  tale,  was  verified  ; 
and  though  much  of  it  was  borrowed  from  Buffon, 
and  but  little  of  it  written  from  his  own  observa- 
tion ;  though  il  was  by  no  means  profound,  and 
was  chargeable  with  many  errors,  yet  the  charms 
of  his  style  and  the  play  of  his  happy  tlis|)osition 
throughout  have  continued  to  render  it  far  more 
popular  and  readable  than  many  works  on  the 
subject  of  much  greater  scope  and  science.  Cum- 
berland was  mistaken,  however,  in  his  notion  of 
Goldsmith's  ignorance  and  lack  of  observation  as 
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to  the  characteristics  of  animals.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  a  minute  and  shrewd  observer  of 
them  ;  but  he  observed  them  with  the  eye  of  a 
poet  and  moralist  as  well  as  a  naturalist.  We 
quote  two  passages  from  his  works  illustrative  of 
this  fact,  and  we  do  so  the  more  readily  because 
they  are  in  a  manner  a  part  of  his  history,  and 
give  us  another  peep  into  his  private  life  in  the 
Temple  ;  of  his  mode  of  occupying  himself  in  his 
lonely  and  apparently  idle  moments,  and  of 
another  class  of  acquaintances  which  he  made 
there. 

Speaking  in  his  "Animated  Nature"  of  the 
habiluiles  of  Rooks,  "  t  have  often  amused  my- 
self," says  he,  "  with  observing  their  plans  of 
policy  from  my  window  in  the  Temple,  that  looks 
upon  a  grove,  where  they  have  made  a  colony  in 
the  midst  of  a  city.  At  the  commencement  of 
spring  the  rookery,  which,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  winter,  seemed  to  have  been  deserted,  or 
only  guarded  by  about  five  or  six,  like  old  soldiers 
in  a  garrison,  now  begins  to  be  once  more  fre- 
quented ;  and  in  a  short  time,  all  the  bustle  and 
hurry  of  business  will  be  fairly  commenced." 

The  other  passage  which  we  take  the  liberty  to 
quote  at  some  length,  is  from  an  admirable  paper 
in  the  /jtv,  and  relates  to  the  House  Spider. 

'  Of  all  the  solitary  insects  I  have  ever  remark- 
ed, the  s|)ider  is  the  most  sagacious,  and  its  mo- 
tions to  me,  who  have  attentively  considered 
them,  seem  almost  to  exceed  belief.  .  .  . 
I  perceived  about  four  years  ago,  a  large  snider 
in  one  corner  of  my  room  making  its  web  ;  and, 
though  the  maiil  frequently  levelled  her  broom 
against  tiie  labors  of  the  little  animal,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  then  to  prevent  its  destruction,  and 
I  may  say  it  more  than  paid  me  by  the  entertain- 
ment it  afforded. 

"In  three  days  the  web  was,  with  incredible 
diligence,  completed  ;  nor  could  I  avoid  thinking 
that  tile  insect  seemed  to  exult  in  its  new  abode. 
It  frequently  traversed  it  round,  examined  the 
strength  ot  every  part  of  it,  retired  into  its  hole, 
and  came  out  very  frequently.  The  first  enemy, 
however,  it  had  to  encounter  was  another  and  a 
much  larger  spider,  which,  having  no  web  of  its 
own,  and  iiaving  probably  exhausted  all  its  stock 
in  former  labors  of  this  kind,  came  to  invade  the 
property  of  its  neighbor.  Soon,  then,  a  terrible 
encounter  ensued,  in  which  the  invader  seemed 
to  have  liie  victory,  and  the  laborious  spider  was 
obliged  10  take  refuge  in  its  hole.  Upon  this  I 
perceived  the  victor  using  every  art  to  draw  the 
enemy  from  its  stronghold.  He  seemed  to  go 
off,  but  quickly  returned  ;  and  when  he  found  all 
arts  in  vain,  began  to  demolish  the  new  web  with- 
out mercy.  This  brought  on  another  l>attle,  and, 
contrary  to  my  expectations,  the  laborious  spider 
became  conqueror,  and  fairly  killed  his  antago- 
nist. 

"  Now,  then,  in  peaceable  possession  of  what 
was  justly  its  own,  it  waited  three  days  with  the 
utmost  jiatience,  repairing  the  breaches  of  its  web, 
and  taking  no  sustenance  that  I  could  perceive. 
At  last,  however,  a  large  blue  fly  fell  into  the 
snare,  and  struggled  hard  to  get  loose.  The 
spider  gave  it  leave  to  entangle  itself  as  much  as 
possible,  but  it  seemed  to  be  too  strong  tor  the 
cobweb.  I  must  own  I  was  greatly  surprised 
when  I  saw  the  spider  immediately  sally  out,  and 
in  less  than  a  minute  weave  a  new  net  round  its 
captive,  by  which  the  motion  of  its  wings  was  stop- 
ped ;  and  when  it  was  fairly  hampered  in  this 
manner  it  was  seized  and  dragged  into  the  hole. 

"  !n  this  manner  it  lived,  in  a  precarious  state  ; 


and  nature  seemed  to  have  fitted  it  for  such  a  life, 
for  upon  a  single  dy  it  subsisted  for  more  than  a 
week.  I  once  put  a  wasp  into  the  net ;  but  when 
the  spider  came  out  in  order  to  seize  it,  as  usual, 
upon  perceiving  what  kind  of  an  enemy  it  had  to 
deal  with,  it  instantly  broke  all  the  bands  that 
held  it  fast,  and  contributed  all  that  lay  in  its 
power  to  disengage  so  formidable  an  antagonist. 
When  the  wasp  was  set  at  liberty,  I  expected  the 
spider  would  have  set  about  repairing  the  breaches 
that  were  made  in  its  net ;  but  those,  it  seems, 
were  irreparable  ;  wherefore  the  cobweb  was  now 
entirely  forsaken,  and  a  new  one  begun,  which 
was  completed  in  the  usual  time. 

"  I  had  now  a  mind  to  try  how  many  cobwebs 
a  single  spider  could  furnish  ;  wherefore  I  de- 
stroyed this,  and  the  insect  set  about  another. 
When  I  destroyed  the  other  also,  its  whole  stock 
seemed  entirely  exhausted,  and  it  could  s|)in  no 
more.  The  arts  it  made  use  of  to  support  itself, 
now  deprived  of  its  great  means  ot  subsistence, 
were  indeed  surprising.  T  have  seen  it  roll  up 
its  legs  like  a  ball,  and  lie  motionless  lor  hours 
together,  but  cautiously  watching  all  the  time  ; 
when  a  fly  happened  to  approach  sufficiently  near, 
it  would  dart  out  all  at  once,  and  often  seize  its 
prey. 

"  Of  this  life,  however,  it  soon  began  to  grow 
weary,  and  resolwd  to  invade  the  possession  of 
some  other  sjiider,  since  it  could  not  make  a  web 
ot  its  own.  It  formed  an  attack  upon  a  neighbor- 
ing fortification  with  great  vigor,  and  at  first  was 
as  vigorously  repulsed.  Not  daunted,  however, 
with  one  defeat,  in  this  manner  it  continued  to 
lay  siege  to  another's  web  for  three  days,  and  at 
length,' havmg  killed  the  tlefendant,  actually  took 
possession.  When  smaller  Hies  happen  to  tall 
mto  the  snare,  the  spider  does  not  sally  out  at 
once,  but  very  patiently  waits  till  it  is  sure  of 
them  ;  for,  upon  his  immediately  approaching  the 
terror  ot  his  appearance  might  give  the  captive 
strength  sufficient  to  get  loose  ;  the'  manner,  then, 
is  to  wait  i)atiently,  till,  by  ineffectual  and  impo- 
tent struggles,  the  captive  has  wasted  all  its 
strength,  and  then  he  beconu  a  certain  and  easy 
conquest. 

"  The  insect  I  am  now  describing  lived  three 
years  ;  every  year  it  changed  its  skin  and  got  a 
new  set  of  legs.  I  have  sometimes  plucked  off  a 
leg,  which  grew  again  in  two  or  three  days.  At 
first  it  dreaded  my  appro.ich  to  its  web,  but  at 
last  it  became  so  familiar  as  to  take  a  fly  out  of 
my  hand  ;  and,  upon  my  touching  any  part  of 
the  web,  would  immediately  leave  its  hole,  pre- 
pared either  for  a  defence  or  an  attack." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

HONORS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY— LETTER  TG 
HIS  BROTHER  MAURICE— FAMU.Y  FORTUNES- 
JANE  CONTARINE  AND  THE  .MINIATURE— HOR- 
TRAITS  AND  ENGRAVINGS — SCHOOL  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—JOHNSON AND  GOLDSMITH  IN  WEST- 
MINSTER  ABBEY.  . 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  1768  had  been  made 
memorable  in  the  world  of  taste  by  the  institution 
ol  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  King,  and  the  direction  of  forty  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists.  Reynolds,  who  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  it,  had  been 
unanimously  elected  president,  and  had  thereupon 
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received  the  honor  of  knighthood.*  Johnson  was 
so  delighted  with  his  friend's  elevation,  that  he 
broke  through  a  rule  of  total  abstinence  with  re- 
spect to  wine,  which  he  had  inaint.  led  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  drank  bumpers  on  ilie  occasion. 
Sir  Joshua  eagerly  sought  to  associate  his  old 
and  valued  friends  with  him  in  his  new  honors, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  through  his  suggestions 
that,  on  the  tirst  establishment  of  professorships, 
which  took  place  in  December,  1769,  Johnson  vvas 
nominated  to  that  of  Ancient  Literature,  anddoid- 
smith  to  that  of  History.  They  were  mere  hon- 
orary titles,  without  emolument,  l)Ut  gave  distinc- 
tion, from  the  noble  institution  to  which  they  ap- 
pertained. They  also  gave  the  possessors  honoral)le 
places  at  the  annual  banquet,  at  which  were  as- 
sembled many  of  the  most  distinguishe'l  persons 
of  rank  and  talent,  all  proud  to  be  classed  among 
the  patrons  ol  the  arts. 

The  following  letter  of  Goldsmith  to  his  brother 
alludes  to  the  foregoing  appointment,  and  to  a 
small  legacy  bequeathed  to  nmi  by  his  uncle  Con- 
tarine. 

"To  Mr.  Afttun'cc  Gohisinith,  at   James  Law- 

tier's,    Esq.,    at    Kilmore,    near    Carrick-on- 

Shannon. 

"January,  1770. 

"  Dear  HRcrrHKR :  I  should  have  answered 
your  letter  sooner,  but,  in  truth,  I  am  not  fond  of 
thinking  ot  the  necessities  of  those  I  love,  when  it 
is  so  very  little  in  my  jjower  to  help  them.  I  am 
sorry  to  find  vou  are  every  way  unprovided  for  ; 
and  what  adds  to  my  uneasiness  is,  that  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  my  sister  Johnson,  by  which 
I  learn  that  siie  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstaiues.  .As  to  myself,  1  believe  I  think  I 
could  get  both  you  and  my  poor  brother-in-law 
something  like  th.it  which  you  desire,  but  I  am 
determined  never  to  ask  for  little  things,  nur  ex- 
haust anv  little  interest  I  may  have,  until  I  can 
serve  you,  him,  and  myself  more  effectually.  As 
yet,  no  opportunity  has  offered  ;  but  I  believe  you 
are  pretty  well  convinced  that  1  will  not  be  remiss 
when  it  arrives. 

"  The  king  has  lately  been  pleased  to  make  me 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Painting  which  he  has  just  established,  but 
there  is  no  salary  annexed  ;  antl  I  took  it  rather 
as  a  compliment  to  the  institution  than  any  bene- 
fit to  myself.  Honors  to  one  in  my  situation  are 
something  like  ruffles  to  one  that  wants  a  shirt. 

"  You  tell  me  that  there  are  fourteen  or  titteen 
pounds  lelt  me  in  the  hands  of  my  cousin  I-awder, 
and  you  ask  me  wh.it  I  would  have  done  with 
them.  My  dear  brother,  I  would  by  no  means 
give  any  directions  to  my  dear  worthy  relations  at 
Kilmorc  how  to  dis|)ose  of  money  wiiich  is,  prop- 
erly sptMking,  more  theirs  than  mine.  All  thai  I 
can  say  is,  that  1  entirely,  and  this  letter  will 
serve  to  witness,  give  up  any  right  and  title  to  it  ; 
and  1  ;iin  sure  lliey  will  dispose  of  it  to  the  best 
advant.ige.  To  them  I  entirely  leave  it  ;  whether 
they  or  you  may  think  the  whole  necessary  to  ht 
you  out,  or  whether  our  poor  sister  Johnson  may 
not  want  the  half,  I  leave  entirely  to  their  and  your 
discretion.  The  kindness  of  that  good  couple  to 
our  shattered  family  demands  our  sinceresi  grati- 

*  We  niusf.  apologize  for  the  anachronism  we  have 
permitted  ourselves  in  the  course  of  this  memoir,  in 
speaking  of  RcynoUJj  as  Sir  Joshua,  when  trealin^ 
of  circumstances  which  occurred  prior  to  his  being 
dubbed  ;  but  it  is  so  customary  to  speak  of  him  by 
that  title,  that  we  found  it  diflicult  to  dispense  with  it. 


tude  ;  and  though  they  have  almost  forgotten  me, 
yet,  if  good  things  at  last  arrive,  I  hope  one  day 
to  return  and  increase  their  good-humor,  by  adcf- 
ing  to  my  own. 

"  I  have  sent  my  cousin  Jenny  a  miniature  pic- 
ture of  myself,  as  I  believe  it  is  the  most  accepta- 
ble present  I  can  offer.  I  have  ordered  it  to  be 
left  for  her  at  George  Faulkner's,  folded  in  a  let- 
ter. The  face,  you  well  know,  is  ugly  enough, 
but  it  is  finely  painted.  I  will  shortly  also  send 
my  friends  over  the  Shannon  some  mezzotinto 
prints  of  myself,  and  some  more  of  my  friends 
here,  such  as  13uri%.e,  Johnson,  Reynolds,  and 
Colman.  I  believe  I  have  written  a  hundred  let- 
ters to  different  friends  in  your  country,  and  never 
received  an  answer  to  any  of  them.  I  tlo  not 
know  how  to  account  for  this,  or  why  they  are 
mwilling  to  keep  up  for  me  those  regards  which 
i  nvjst  ever  retain  for  them. 

"  If,  then,  you  have  a  mind  to  oblige  me,  you 
v-il",  write  often,  whether  I  answer  you  or  not. 
Let  me  particularly  have  the  news  of  our  fa.niily 
and  old  acquaintances.  For  instance,  you  may 
begin  by  telling  me  about  the  family  where  you 
reside,  how  they  spend  their  time,  and  whether 
they  ever  make  mention  of  me.  Tell  me  about 
my  mother,  my  brother  Hodson  and  his  son,  my 
brother  Harry  sson  and  daughter,  my  sister  John- 
son, the  family  of  Bailyoughter,  what  is  become 
of  them,  where  they  live,  and  how  they  do.  You 
talked  of  being  my  only  brother  :  I  don't  under- 
stand you.  Where  is  Charles  ?  A  sheet  of  pa])er 
occasionally  filled  with  the  news  of  this  kind  would 
make  me  very  happy,  and  would  keep  you  nearer 
my  mind.  As  it  is,  my  dear  brother,  believe  me 
to  be 

"  Yours,  most  affectionately, 

"  Oliver  Goi.usmith." 

By  this  letter  we  find  the  Goldsmiths  the  same 
shitting,  shiftless  race  as  formerly  ;  a  "  shattered 
tamily,"  scrambling  on  each  other's  back  as  soon 
as  any  rise  above  the  surface.  Maurice  is  "  every 
way  unprovided  tor;"  living  upon  cousin  Jane 
and  her  husband  and,  perhaps,  amusing  himselt 
by  hunting  otter  in  the  river  Inny.  Sister  Johnson 
and  her  husband  are  as  poorly  off  as  Maurice, 
with,  perhaps,  no  one  at  hand  to  ([uarter  them- 
selves upon  ;  as  to  the  rest,  "  what  is  become 
of  them  ;  where  do  they  live  ;  how  do  they  do  ; 
what  is  become  of  Charles  ?"  What  forlorn,  hap- 
hazard life  is  implied  by  these  questions  I  Can 
we  wonder  that,  with  all  the  love  for  his  native 
jjl.ace,  which  is  shown  throughout  Goklsmith's 
writings,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  return  there  ? 
Yet  his  affections  are  still  there.  He  wishes  to 
know  whether  the  Lawders  (which  means  his 
Cousin  Jane,  his  early  \'alentine)  ever  make  men- 
tion ot  him  ;  he  sencls  Jane  his  miniature  ;  he  be- 
lieves "  it  is  the  most  accept.^ble  present  he  can 
offer  ;"  he  evidently,  theretcn  ,  does  not  believe 
she  has  almost  forgotten  him,  although  he  in- 
timates that  he  does  :  in  his  memory  she  is  still 
jane  Contarine,  as  he  last  saw  her,  when  he  ac- 
companied her  harpsichord  with  his  (lute.  Ab- 
sence, like  death,  sets  a  se.il  on  the  image  of  those 
we  have  loved  ;  we  cannot  realize  the  intervening 
changes  which  time  may  have  effected. 

As  to  the  rest  of  Goldsmith's  relatives,  he  aban- 
dons his  legacy  of  fifteen  pounds,  to  be  shared 
among  them.  It  is  all  he  has  to  give.  His  heed- 
less 'mprovidence  is  eating  up  the  pay  of  the  book- 
sellers m  advance.  With  all  his  literary  success, 
he  has  neither  money  nor  influence  ;  but  he  has 
empty  fame,  and  he  is  ready  to  participate  with 
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them  ;  he  is  honorary  professor,  without  pay  ;  his 
portrait  is  to  be-engraved  in  mezzotint,  in  company 
with  those  of  his  friends,  Burke,  Reynolds,  John- 
son, Coiman,  and  others,  and  he  will  send  prints 
of  them  to  his  friends  over  the  Shannon,  though 
they  may  not  have  a  liouse  to  hang  them  up  m. 
What  a  motley  letter  !  How  indicative  of  the 
motley  character  ol  the  writer  !    By  the  hy,  the 

Eublicaiion  of  a  splendid  mezzotinto  engraving  of 
is  likeness  by  Reynolds,  was  a  great  matter  of 
glorification  lo  Goldsmith,  especially  as  it  ap- 
peared in  such  illustrious  company.  As  lie  was 
one  day  walking  the  streets  in  a  state  of  high  ela- 
tion, from  having  just  seen  it  figuring  in  the  print- 
shop  windows,  he  met  a  young  gentleman  with  a 
newly  married  wife  h'lnging  on  his  arm,  whom 
he  immediately  recognized  for  Master  Bishop,  one 
of  the  boys  he  hail  petted  and  treated  with  sweet- 
meats when  a  humble  usher  at  Milner's  school. 
The  kindly  feelings  of  old  times  revived,  and  he 
accosted  him  with  cordial  familiarity,  though  the 
youth  may  iiave  lound  some  dilTiculty  in  recog- 
nizing in  liie  personage,  arrayed,  perhaps,  in  gar- 
ments of  Tyrian  dye,  the  dingy  pedagogue  of  the 
Milners.  "  Come,  my  boy,"  cried  Goldsmith,  as 
if  still  speaking  to  a  schoolboy,  "Come,  Sam,  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you.  1  must  treat  you  to 
something — what  shall  it  be  .'  Will  you  have 
some  apples  .'"  glancing  at  an  old  woman's 
stall  ;  then,  recollecting  the  print-shop  window  : 
"Sam,"  said  he,  "  have  you  seen  my  picture  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ?  Have  you  seen  it,  Sam  } 
Have  you  got  an  engraving.'"  Bishop  was 
caught  ;  he  equivocated  ;  he  had  not  yet  bought 
it ;  but  he  was  furnishing  his  house,  and  had  fi.xed 
upon  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  hung.  "  Ah, 
Sam  1"  rejoined  Goldsmith  reproachfully,  "  if 
your  picture  had  been  published,  I  should  not 
have  waited  an  hour  without  having  it." 

After  all,  it  was  honest  pride,  not  vanity,  in 
Goldsmith,  that  was  gratified  at  seeing  his  por- 
trait deemeil  worthy  ol  being  nernetuated  by  the 
classic  ])encd  of  Reynolds,  and  "hung  up  in  his- 
tory" beside  that  of  his  revered  friend,  Johnson. 
Even  the  great  moralist  himself  vi'asnot  insensible 
to  a  feeling  of  this  kind.  Walking  one  day  with 
Goldsmith,  in  Westminster  Abbey;  among  the 
tombs  of  monarchs,  warriors,  and  statesmen,  they 
came  to  the  sculptured  mementos  of  literary- 
worthies  in  poets'  corner.  Casting  his  eye  round 
upon  these  memorials  of  genius,  Johnson  mut- 
tered in  a  low  tone  to  his  companion, 

Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscei)itur  istis. 

Goldsmitii  treasured  up  the  intimated  hope,  and 
shortly  afterward,  as  they  were  passing  by  'I'em- 
ple  bar,  wiiere  the  heads  of  Jacobite  rebels,  exe- 
cuted for  treason,  were  mouldering  aloft  on 
spikes,  pointed  up  to  the  grizzly  mementos,  and 
echoed  the  intimation, 

Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

PUBLICATION     OF  THE     "DESERTED    VILLAGE"— 
NOTICES    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS   OF    IT. 

Several  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  pub- 
lication of  "  The  Traveller,"  and  much  wonder 
was  expressed  that  the  great  success  of  that  poem 
had  not  excited  the  author  to  further  poeti;  at- 


tempts. On  being  questioned  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Royal  Academy  by  the  Earl  of  Lisburn, 
why  he  neglected  the  muses  to  compile  histories 
and  write  novels,  "  My  Lord,"  replied  he,  "  by 
courting  the  muses  I  shall  starve,  but  by  my  other 
labors  1  eat,  drink,  have  good  clothes,  and  can 
enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life."  So,  also,  on  being 
asked  by  a  poor  writer  what  was  the  most  profita- 
ble mode  of  exercising  the  pen,  "  My  dear  fellow,  ' 
replied  he,  good-humorettly,  "  pay  no  regard  ui 
the  draggle-tailed  muses ;  for  my  part  1  have 
found  productions  in  prose  much  more  sought 
after  and  better  paid  for." 

Still,  however,  as  we  have  heretofore  shown,  he 
found  sweet  moments  of  dalliance  to  steal  away 
trom  his  prosaic  toils,  and  court  the  muse  among 
the  green  lanes  and  hedge-rows  in  the  rural  en- 
vironsof  London,  and  on  the  26th  ol  May,  1770,  he 
was  enabled  to  bring  his  "  Deserted  Village"  be- 
fore the  public. 

The  popularity  of  "  The  Traveller"  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  this  poem,  and  its  sale  was  in- 
stantaneous and  immense.  The  first  edition  was 
immediately  exhausted  ;  in  a  few  days  a  second 
was  issued  ;  in  a  few  days  more  a  third,  and  by 
the  i6th  of  August  the  fifth  edition  was  hurried 
through  the  |)ress.  As  is  the  case  with  popular 
writers,  he  had  becon"  his  own  rival,  and  critics 
were  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  his  first 
poem  ;  but  with  the  public  at  large  we  believe  the 
"  Deserted  X'illage"  has  ever  been  the  greatest 
favorite.  Previous  to  its  publication  the  book- 
seller gave  him  in  advance  a  note  for  the  price 
agreed  upon,  one  hundred  guineas.  As  the  latter 
was  returning  home  he  met  a  friend  to  whom  he 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  anil  who  apparently 
judging  of  poetry  by  quantity  ratiiT  than  quality, 
observed  that  it  was  a  great  sum  .  r  so  small  a 
poem.  "  In  truth,"  said  Goldsmith,  "  I  think  so 
too  ;  it  is  much  more  than  the  honest  man  can 
afford  or  the  piece  is  worth.  I  have  not  been  easy 
since  I  received  it."  In  fact,  he  actually  returned 
the  note  to  the  bookseller,  and  left  it  to  him  to 
graduate  the  payment  according  to  the  success  of 
the  work.  The  bookseller,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, soon  repaid  him  in  full  with  many  ac- 
Knowledgments  of  his  disinterestedness.  This 
anecdote  has  been  called  in  (piestion,  we  know 
not  on  what  grounds  ;  we  see  nothing  in  it  incom- 
patible with  the  character  of  Goldsmith,  who  was 
very  impulsive,  and  prone  to  acts  of  inconsiderate 
generosity. 

As  we  do  not  pretend  in  this  summary  memoir  to 
go  into  a  criticism  or  analysis  of  any  of  Goldsmi'h's 
writings,  we  shall  not  clwell  upon  the  peculiar 
merits  of  this  poem  ;  we  cannot  help  noticing, 
however,  how  truly  it  is  a  mirror  ot  the  author's 
heart,  and  of  all  the  fond  pictures  of  early  friends 
and  early  life  forever  present  there.  It  seems  to 
us  as  if  the  very  last  accounts  received  from 
home,  of  his  "  shattered  family,"  and  the  desola- 
tion that  seemed  to  have  settled  upon  [the  haunts 
of  his  childhood,  had  cut  to  the  roots  one  feebly 
cherished  hope,  and  produced  the  following  ex- 
quisitely tender  and  mournful  lines  : 

"  In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  giv'n  my  share— 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amid  these  humble  bowers  lo  lay  me  down  ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose  ; 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still. 
Amid  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learn'd  skill, 
Around  my  fire  an  ev'ning  group  to  draw, 
And  cell  of  all  1  felt  and  all  I  saw  ; 
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And  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew  ; 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return— ««<?  die  at  home  at  last." 

How  touchingly  expressive  are  the  succeeding 
lines,  wrung  from  a  heart  which  all  the  trials  and 
temptations  and  buffelings  of  the  world  could  not 
render  worldly  ;  which,  amid  a  thousand  follies 
and  errors  of  the  head,  still  retained  its  childlike 
innocence  ;  and  which,  doomed  to  struggle  on  to 
the  last  amid  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  metropo- 
lis, had  ever  been  cheating  itself  with  a  dream  of 
rural  quiet  and  seclusion  : 

Oh  bless'd  retirement !  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Retreats  frotn  care,  that  nevei\viusl  be  mine. 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  ! 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep; 
Nor  surly  porter  stands,  in  guilty  state. 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate  ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend  ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way  ; 
And  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last. 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  he  past. 


NOTE. 


The  following  article,  which  appeared  in  a  Lon- 
don periodical,  shows  the  effect  of  Goldsmith's 
poem  in  renovating  the  fortunes  of  Lissoy. 

"  About  three  miles  from  Ballymahon,  a  very 
central  town  in  the  sister  kingdom,  is  the  mansion 
and  village  ot  Auburn,  so  called  by  their  present 
possessor,  Captain  Hogan.  Through  the  taste 
and  improvement  of  this  gentleman,  it  is  now  a 
beautiful  spot,  although  fifteen  years  since  it  pre- 
sented a  very  bare  and  unpoetical  aspect.  This, 
however,  was  owing  to  a  cause  wliich  serves 
strongly  to  corroborate  the  assertion  that  Gold- 
smith had  this  scene  in  view  when  he  wrote  his 
poem  ot  '  The  Deserted  Village.'  The  then  pos- 
sessor, General  Napier,  turned  all  his  tenants  out 
of  their  farms  that  he  might  inclose  them  in  his 
own  private  domain.  Littleton,  the  mansion  of 
the  general,  stands  not  far  off,  a  complete  emblem 
of  the  desolating  spirit  lamented  by  the  poet, 
dilapidated  and  converted  into  a  barrack, 

"  The  chiel  object  of  attraction  is  Lissoy,  once 
the  parsonage  house  ot  Henry  Goldsmith,  that 
brother  to  whom  the  poet  dedicated  his  '  Travel- 
ler,' and  who  is  represented  as  the  village  pastor, 

'  Passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year.' 

"  When.!  was  in  the  countr)',  the  lower  cham- 
bers were  inhabited  by  pigs  and  Si.^ep,  and  the 
drawing-rooms  by  oats.  Captain  Hogan,  how- 
ever, has,  I  believe,  got  it  since  into  his  ])osses- 
sion,  and  has,  of  course,  improved  its  condition. 

"  Though  at  first  strongly  inclined  to  dispute 
the  identity  of  Auburn,  Lissoy  House  overcame 
my  scruples.  As  I  clambered  over  the  rotten 
gate,  and  crossed  the  grass-grown  lawn  or  court, 
the  tide  ot  association  became  too  strong  for 
casuistry  ;  here  the  poet  dwelt  and  wrote,  and 
here  his  thoughts  fondly  recurred  when  compos- 
ing his  '  Traveller '  in  a  foreign  land.  Yonder 
was  the  decent  church,  that  literally  '  topped  the 


neighboring  hill.'  Before  me  lay  the  little  hill  of 
Knockrue,  on  which  he  declares,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, he  had  rather  sit  with  a  book  in  hand  than 
mingle  in  the  proudest  assemblies.  And,  above 
all,  startlingly  true,  beneath  my  fteet  was 

'  Yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wild.' 

"  A  painting  from  the  life  could  not  be  more  ex- 
act.  '  The  stubborn  currant-bush  '  litts  its  head 
above  the  rank  grass,  and  the  proud  hollyhock 
flaunts  where  its  sisters  of  the  flower-knot  are  no 
more. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  village  stands  the  old 
'  hawthorn-tree,'  built  up  with  masonry  to  distin- 
guish and  preserve  it ;  it  is  old  and  stunted,  and 
suffers  much  from  the  depredations  of  post-chaise 
travellers,  who  generally  stop  to  procure  a  twig. 
Opposite  to  it  is  the  village  alehouse,  over  the 
door  ot  which  swings  '  The  Three  Jolly  Pigeons.' 
Within  everything  is  arranged  according  to  the 
letter  : 

'  The  whitewash'd  wall,  the  nicely-sanded  floor. 
The  varnish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door  : 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  ot  drawers  by  day  ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose.' 

"  Captain  Hogan,  I  have  heard,  found  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  '  the  twelve  good  rules,' 
but  at  length  purchased  them  at  some  London 
bookstall  to  adorn  the  whitewashed  parlor  ot 
'  The  Three  Jolly  Pigeons.'  However  laudable 
this  may  l)e,  nothing  shook  my  faith  in  the  reality 
ot  Auburn  so  much  as  this  exactness,  which  had 
the  disagreeable  air  of  being  got  up  tor  the  occa- 
sion. The  last  object  of  pilgrimage  is  the  quon- 
dam  habitation  of  the  schoolmaster, 

'  There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule.' 

"  It  is  surrou.nded  with  fragrant  proofs  of  iden- 
tity  in 

*  The  blossom'd  furze,  unprofitablygay.' 

"  There  is  to  be  seen  the  chair  of  the  poet,  which 
tell  into  the  hands  of  its  present  possessors  at  the 
wreck  of  the  parsonage-house  ;  they  have  fre- 
quently refused  large  offers  of  purchase  ;  but 
more,  I  dare  say,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  contri- 
butions from  the  curious  than  from  any  reverence 
for  the  bard.  The  chair  is  ot  oak,  with  back  and 
seat  of  cane,  which  precluded  all  hopes  of  a  secret 
drawer,  like  that  lately  discovered  in  Gay's. 
There  is  no  fear  of  its  being  worn  out  by  the  de- 
vout earnestness  ot  sitters — as  the  cocks  and  hens 
have  usurped  undisputed  possession  ot  it,  and 
protest  most  clamorously  against  all  attempts  to 
get  it  cleansed  or  to  seat  one's  self. 

"  The  controversy  concerning  the  identity  of 
this  Auburn  was  formerly  a  standing^  theme  of 
discussion  among  the  learned  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  but,  since  the  pros  and  cons  have  been  all 
ascertained,  the  argument  has  died  away.  Its 
abettors  plead  the  singular  agreement  between  the 
local  history  of  the  place  and  the  Auburn  of  the 
poem,  and  the  exactness  with  which  the  scenery 
of  the  one  answers  to  the  description  of  the  other. 
To  this  is  opposed  the  mention  of  the  nightingale, 

'  And  fiU'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made  ; ' 

there  being  no  such  bird  in  the  island.  The  ob- 
jection is  slighted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  consid- 
ering the  passage  as  a  mere   poetical    license. 
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*  Besides,*  sny  they,  '  the  robin  is  the  Irish  night- 
ingale." Ant!  it  it  be  hinted  how  unliiieiy  it  was 
that  Goldsmith  should  have  laid  the  scene  in  a 
place  from  which  he  was  and  had  been  so  long 
absent,  the  rejoinder  is  always,  '  I'ray,  sir,  was 
Milton  in  hell  wiien  he  built  Pandemonium  ? ' 

"  The  line  is  naturally  drawn  l)elween  ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poet  intended  England 


•jy 


'  The  land  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
\7here  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.' 


But  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that,  at  the  same 
time,  his  imagination  had  in  view  the  scenes  of 
his  youth,  which  give  such  strong  features  of  re- 
semblance to  the  picture." 


Best,  an  Irisli  clergyman,  told  Davis,  the  travel- 
ler in  .\merica,  that  the  hawtiiorn-bush  mentioned 
in  the  poem  was  still  remarkably  large.  "  I  was 
riding  once,"  said  he,  "  with  Brady,  titular  Bishop 
of  .Ardagli,  vviien  he  observed  to  me,  '  Ma  foy. 
Best,  this  huge  overgrown  bush  is  mightily  in  the 
way.  I  will  order  it  to  be  cut  down.'  '  What, 
sir  1 '  replietl  I,  '  cut  tlown  tiie  bush  that  sujjplies 
so  beautiful  an  image  in  "  Tlie  Deserted  Vil- 
lage ?"  '— '  .Ma  foy  1  '  exclaimed  the  bishop,  '  is 
that  the  hawthorn-bush?  Then  let  it  be  sacred 
from  the  edge  ot  the  axe,  and  evil  l)e  to  him  that 
should  cut  otf  a  l)ranch.'  "—The  hawthorn-busii, 
however,  has  long  since  been  cut  up,  root  and 
branch,  in  furnishing  relics  to  literary  pilgrims. 


CHAPTER    XXl.X. 

THE  POF.T  AMONG  1  HE  I.AniES— DESCRIPTION  OF 
HIS  I'liRSOX  AND  MANNERS— EXPEDITION  TO 
PARIS  WITH  THE  HORNECK  FAMILY— THE 
TRAVEI,:.  i  OF  TWENTY  AND  THE  IRAVEM.KR 
OF  FORTY — HICKEY,  IHE  SPFXIAL  ATTORNEY 
—AN  UNLUCKY   EXPLOIT. 

itiF,  Deserted  Village"  had  shed  an  addi- 
tional noetic  gr.ice  rousul  the  homely  person  of  the 
author  ;  ri,.  vas  becoming  more  and  more  ao 
ceptable  in  ladies'  eyes,  and  finding  himself  mott; 
and  more  at  ease  in  their  society  ;  at  least  in  the 
society  of  those  whom  he  met  in  the  Reynolds 
circle,  among  whom  he  particularly  affected  ...c 
beautiful  family  of  the  Hornecks. 

But  let  us  see  what  were  really  the  looks  and 
manners  of  (Goldsmith  about  this  time,  and  what 
right  he  hail  to  as|)ire  to  ladies'  smiles  >and  in  so 
doing  let  us  not  take  the  sketches  of  Boswell  and 
his  compeers,  who  had  a  propensity  to  represent 
him  in  caricature  ;  but  let  us  take  the  apparently 
truthful  antl  discriminating  picture  of  him  as  he 
appeared  to  Judge  Day,  when  the  latter  was  a 
student  in  the  Temple. 

"In  person,"  says  the  judge,  "  he  was  short; 
about  five  teet  live  or  six  inches  ;  strong,  but  not 
heavy  in  make  ;  rather  fair  in  complexion,  with 
brown  hair  ;  such,  at  least,  as  could  be  distin- 
guished from  his  wig.  His  features  were  plain, 
but  not  repulsi\-e~cerlainly  not  so  when  lighted 
up  i)y  conversation.  His  manners  were  simi)le, 
natural,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole,  we  may  say, 
not  polished  ;  at  least  without  the  refinement  and 
good-breedinj^  which  the  excjuisite  polish  of  his 
compositions  would  lead  us  to  expect.     He  was 


always  cheerful  and  animated,  often,  indeed,  hois, 
terous  in  his  mirth  ;  entered  with  spirit  into  con- 
vivial  society  ;  contributed  largely  to  its  enjoy- 
ments by  solidity  of  information,  and  the  naivett! 
and  originality  of  his  character ;  talked  often 
without  premeditation,  and  laughed  loudly  with- 
out restraint." 

This,  it  will  be  recollected,  represents  him  as 
he  appeared  to  a  young  Templar,  who  probably 
saw  him  only  in  Temple  coffee-houses,  at  stu- 
dents' {[uarters,  or  at  the  jovial  supper  partio 
given  at  the  poet's  own  chambers  ;  here,  of  course, 
his  mind  was  in  its  rougli  ilress  ;.iiis  laugh  may 
have  oeen  loud  and  his  mirth  boisterous  ;  l)ui  we 
trust  all  these  matters  became  soltiiied  and 
modified  when  he  found  himself  in  polite  ilrawing- 
rooms  and  in  female  society. 

liut  what  say  the  ladies  themselves  of  him  ; 
and  here,  fortunately,  we  have  another  sketch  of 
him,  as  he  appeared  at  the  time  to  one  of  the 
Horneck  circle  ;  in  fact,  we  believe,  to  the  Jessa 
my  Bride'  herself.  After  admitting,  apparently, 
with  some  reluctance,  that  "  he  was  a  very  jjlain 
man,"  she  goes  on  to  say,  "  but  had  he  been 
much  more  so,  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  and 
respect  his  goodness  of  heart,  which  broke  out  on 
every  occasion.  His  benevolence  was  urupies- 
tionable,  and  /lis  couutoiaiut'  bore  cvciy  traic  oj 
it :  no  one  that  knew  him  intimately  lould  av(ji(| 
admiring  and  loving  his  gooil  ciualities,"  When 
to  all  this  wt  add  the  idea  ot  intelleiliial  lit  licacy 
and  refinement  associated  with  him  by  lu^  poetry 
and  the  newly  plucked  bays  that  were  llourii^hiny 
round  his  brow,  we  cannot  be  surjiriseil  that  liiif 
and  fashionable  ladies  should  be  jjroml  ul  his  at 
tentions,  and  that  even  a  young  beauty  sluiuld  no 
be  altogether  displeased  with  the  ihou>;liis  ol  hav- 
ing a  man  of  his  genius  in  her  chains. 

'iVe  are  led  to  indulge  some  notions  of  tie  kind 
from  finding  him  in  the  month  of  July,  luii  a  tew 
weeks  after  the  jjublication  of  the  "  Diserttd  \'iU 
lage,"  setting  off  on  a  six  weeks'  excursicm  to 
Paris,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Ilorneik  and  her 
two  beautiful  daughters.  A  day  or  two  belore 
his  departure,  we  find  another  new  gal.a  suit 
charged  to  him  on  the  books  ot  Mr,  William 
Filby.  Were  the  bright  eyes  of  the  Jessamy  Bride 
responsible  for  this  additional  extravagance  ol 
wardrobe  ?  ("loldsmith  hatl  recently  been  editing 
the  works  of  Parnell  ;  had  he  taken  courage  from 
the  ex.imple  of  Edwin  in  the  fairy  talc  t — 

"  Yet  spite  of  all  that  nature  did 
To  make  his  uncouth  form  forbid, 

This  creature  dared  to  love. 
He  felt  the  force  of  Edith's  eyes, 
Ndi  wanted  hope  to  p.ain  the  prize 
•'.'■outd ladies  look  within " 

All  this  we  throw  out  as  mere  hints  and  sur. 
mises,  leaving  it  to  our  readers  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the 
poet  was  subjected  to  shrewd  bantering  among 
his  coiltemporaries  about  the  beautilul  Mary  Hor- 
neck, and  that  he  was  extremely  sensitive  on  the 
sui)ject. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June  that  he  set  out  tor 
Paris  with  liis  fair  companions,  ami  the  following 
letter  was  written  by  him  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolils, 
soon  alter  the  party  landed  at  Calais  : 

"  My  DEAR  Friend  :  We  had  a  very  quick 
passage  from  Dover  to  Calais,  which  we  per- 
formed in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  all  of 
us  extremely  sea-sick,  which  must  necessarily 
have  happened,  as  my  machine  to  prevent  sea- 
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Bfckness  was  not  completed.  We  were  glad  to 
leave  Dover,  because  we  hated  to  be  imposed 
upon  :  so  were  in  high  spirits  at  corning  to  Calais, 
where  we  were  told  that  a  little  money  would  go 
a  great  way. 

"  Upon  landing,  with  two  little  trunks,  which 
was  all  we  carrieJ  with  us,  we  were  surprised  to 
Sfi'  fourteen  or  liftijcn  fellows  ail  running  down  to 
the  ship  to  lay  their  Hands  upon  them  ;  four  got 
under  each  trunk,  the  rest  surrounded  and  held 
the  hasps  ;  and  in  this  manner  our  little  baggage 
was  conducted,  with  a  kind  of  funeral  solemnity, 
till  it  was  safely  lodged  at  the  custom-house.  We 
were  well  enough  pleased  with  the  people's 
civility  till  they  came  to  be  i)aid  ;  every  creature 
that  had  the  happiness  of  but  touching  our  trunks 
with  their  linger  ex|)ected  sixpence  ;  and  they  had 
so  pretty  and  civil  a  manner  of  demanding  it,  that 
there  was  no  refusing  them 

"  When  we  had  done  with  the  porters,  we  had 
next  to  speak  with  the  custom  house  olficers,  who 
had  their  pretty  civil  ways  too.  We  were  direct- 
ed to  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  svnere  a  'alet-de- 
|)lace  came  to  offer  his  service,  and  spok ;  to  me 
ten  miiuites  before  1  once  found  out  that  iie  was 
speak'.vjf  Ijiglish.  We  had  no  occasion  tor  his 
services  so  we  gave  him  a  little  money  because 
he  spoke  Englisli,  and  because  he  wanted  i*'.  I 
cannot  helji  mentioning  another  circumstance  :  I 
bought  a  new  ribbon  lor  my  wig  at  Canterbury, 
and  the  barber  at  Calais  broke  it  in  order  to  gain 
sixpence  by  buying  me  a  new  one." 

An  incident  which  jci'.'rred  in  the  course  of 
this  tour  has  been  tortured  ay  tliat  liter;. ry  mag- 
pie, lioswell,  into  a  jiroof  oi  Cjoldsmith's  absurd 
jealou.iy  ol  any  admiration  shown  vo  others  in  his 
presence.  While  stopping  at  a  hotel  in  Lisle, 
they  were  drawn  to  the  windows  by  a  military 
parade  in  front.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  .Miss 
Horru-cks  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  oKicers,  who  broke  forth  with  enthusiastic 
speeches  .md  compliments  intended  for  their  ears, 
(loldsmith  w.is  amused  for  a  while,  but  at  length 
affected  impatience  at  this  exclusive  admiration  of 
his  beautiful  compan  ons,  and  exclaimed,  with 
mock  severity  of  aspect,  '"  iilsewhere  1  also  would 
have  my  admirers." 

It  is  dilhcult  to  conce  ve  fheobtuseness  of  intel- 
lect necessary  to  miscoii.str'.e  so  obvious  a  piece 
of  mock  j)etulance  and  drvbumor  into  an  instance 
of  mortitied  vanity  and  jealous  self-conceit. 

(loldsmith  jealous  of  the  admiraiion  of  a  group 
of  gay  otiicers  for  the  charms  of  two  beautiful 
young  women  I  This  even  out-Boswells  Boswell  ; 
yet  this  is  but  one  of  several  similar  .-absurdities, 
evidently  misconceptions  of  tioldsmitll'.i  peculi;ir 
vein  ot  humor,  by  which  the  charge  ofe  enviouo 
jealousy  has  been  attempted  to  be  lixeclupon  him. 
In  the  present  instance  it  was  contradicted  byon.^ 
of  the  ladies  herself,  who  was  annoyed  that  it  had 
been  advanced  ag.iinst  him.  "  I  am  sure,"  said 
she,  "  from  the  peculiar  manner  of  his  humor,  anil 
assumed  frown  of  countenance,  what  was  often 
uttered  in  jest  was  mistaken,  by  those  who  did 
not  know  him,  for  earnest."  No  one  was  more 
prone  to  err  on  this  point  than  Hoswell.  He  had 
a  tolerable  perception  ot  wit,  but  none  of  humor. 

The  following  letter  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
subsequently  written  : 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

"  Paris,  July  29  (1770). 
"  My  dear  Friend  :  I  began  a  long  letter  to 
your  from  Lisle,  givinjj  a  description  of  all  that  we 


had  done  and  seen,  but,  finding  it  very  dull,  and 
knowing  that  you  would  show  it  again,  I  threw  it 
aside  and  it  was  lost.  You  see  by  the  toj)  of  this 
letter  that  we  are  at  Paris,  and  (as  I  have  often 
heard  you  say)  we  have  brought  bur  own  amuse- 
ment with  us,  for  the  latlies  do  not  seem  tt)  be 
very  fond  of  what  we  have  yet  seen. 

"  With  regard  to  myself,  I  find  that  travelling 
at  Mvenly  and  forty  are  very  different  things.  I 
set  out  with  all  my  confirmed  habits  about  me, 
and  can  find  nothing  on  the  Continent  so  good  as 
when  I  formerly  left  it.  One  of  our  chief  amuse- 
ments here  is  scolding  at  everything  we  meet 
with,  and  praising  everything  and  every  person 
we  left  at  home.  You  may  judge,  therefore, 
whether  your  name  is  not  frecpiently  bandied  at 
tal)le  among  us.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  ne\er 
thought  I  could  regret  your  absence  so  much  as 
our  various  mortilications  on  the  road  have  often 
taught  me  to  do.  I  could  tell  you  of  disasters  and 
ailventures  without  number  ;  of  our  King  in 
barns,  and  ol  my  being  half  poisoned  with  a  dish 
of  green  peas  ;  oi:  our  quarrelling  with  iiostilions, 
and  being  cheated  by  out-  landladies  ;  but  I  re- 
serve all  this  for  a  happy  hour  which  I  expect  to 
share  with  you  ujion  my  retcrn. 

"  I  have  little  to  tell  you  more  but  that  we  are 
at  present  all  well,  and  expect  returning  when  we 
have  stayed  out  one  month,  which  1  did  not  care 
if  it  were  over  this  very  day.  i'  long  to  hear  from 
you  all,  how  you  yourself  do,  how  Johnson,  liurke, 
Dyer,  Chamier,  Colman,  and  every  one  ot  the 
club  do.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  some  amuse- 
ment in  this  letter,  but  I  protest  i  am  so  stupe- 
lieil  by  the  air  ot  this  country  (to.-  '  am  sure  it 
cannot  be  natural)  '.hat  I  have  not  a  word  to  say. 
i  have  been  thinking  of  the  plot  01  r  comedy, 
which  shall  be  entitled  ^l  Joiirtu-y  to  Paris,  in 
which  a  family  shall  be  introduced  with  a  iiull  in- 
tention of  going  to  France  to  save  money.  You 
know  there  is  not  a  place  in  the  world  more  prom- 
ising for  that  purpose.  As  for  the  meat  ot  'his 
country,  I  can  scarce  eat  it  ;  and,  though  we  pay 
two  good  shillings  a  head  for  our  dinner,  I  hnd 
it  all  so  tough  that  I  have  spent  less  time  with  my 
knife  than  my  |)icktooth.  I  said  this  as  a  good 
thing  at  the  table,  but  it  was  not  understood.  1 
believe  it  to  be  a  good  thing. 

"  As  for  our  intended  journey  to  Devonshire,  I 
tlnd  it  out  ot  my  power  to  perform  it  ;  for,  as 
soon  as  f  arrive  at  Dover,  I  intend  to  let  the 
ladies  go  on,  and  1  will  take  a  country  lodging 
somewhere  near  that  place  in  order  to  do  some 
business.  I  have  so  outrun  the  constable  that  I 
must  mortify  a  little  to  bring  it  up  again.  For 
(■od's  sake,  the  night  you  receive  this,  take  your 
pen  in  your  hanil  and  tell  me  something  about 
vourself  and  myselt,  if  you  know  anything  that 
lias  happened.  About  .Miss  Reynolds,  about  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,  my  nephew,  or  anybody  tliat  you  re- 
gard. I  beg  you  will  send  to  Crittin  the  book- 
seller to  know  if  there  be  any  letters  left  for  me. 
and  be  so  good  as  to  send  them  to  me  at  I'aris. 
They  may  perhaps  be  left  for  me  at  the  Porter's 
Lodge,  opposite  the  pump  in  Temple  Lane.  The 
same  messenger  will  do.  I  exiiect  one  from  Lord 
Clare,  from  Ireland.  As  for  trie  others,  I  am  not 
much  uneasy  about, 

"  Is  there  anything  i  can  do  for  you  at  Paris  ? 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me.  The  whole  of  my  own 
purchases  here  is  one  silk  coat,  which  I  have  put 
on,  and  which  makes  me  look  ike  a  tooi.  But  no 
more  of  that.  I  find  that  Colm;-  1  nas  gained  his 
lawsuit.  I  am  glad  of  it.  1  SLipi>ose  you  often 
meet.     I  will  soon  be  ampng  yo.',  jjtter  pleased 
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with  my  situation  at  home  than  I  ever  was  before. 
And  yet  I  must  say,  that  if  anything  cuiild  nial<e 
France  pleasant,  the  very  gooil  women  with 
whom  I  am  at  present  would  certainly  du  it.  I 
could  say  more  aboutHhat,  but  I  intend  showing 
them  the  letter  before  I  senil  it  away.  What 
signifies  teasing  you  longer  with  moral  observa- 
tions, when  the  business  of  my  writing  is  over  ? 
I  have  one  thing  only  more  to  say,  and  of  that  I 
think  every  hour  in  the  day,  namely  that  I  am 
your  most  sincere  and  most  affectionate  friend, 
"  Oi.ivtR  Goldsmith. 

"  Direct  to  me  at  the  Hotel  de  Danemarc,  [ 
Rue  Jjicob,  Fauxbourg  St.  Gcrmalns. "    ) 

A  word  of  comment  on  this  '  iter  : 

Travelling  is,  indeed,  a  very  different  thing 
with  (ioldsmith  the  poor  student  .at  twenty,  and 
Goldsmith  tlie  poet  and  professor  at  forty.  At 
twenty,  though  obliged  to  trudge  on  fool  from 
town  to  town,  anil  country  to  country,  paying 
for  a  Slipper  and  a  bed  by  a  tune  on  the  (lute, 
everything  pleased,  everything  was  good  ;  a 
truckle  bed  in  a  garret  was  a  couch  of  down,  and 
the  homely  f;ire  of  the  peasant  a  feast  fit  tor  an 
epicure.  Now,  at  forty,  when  he  posts  through 
the  country  in  a  carriage,  with  fair  ladies  by  his 
side,  everything  goes  wrong  :  he  has  to  (|uarrel 
with  postilions,  he  is  cheated  by  landladies,  the 
hotels  are  barns,  the  meat  is  too  tough  to  be 
eaten,  and  he  is  half  jioisoned  by  green  peas  ! 
A  line  in  his  letter  explains  the  secret  :  "  the 
ladies  do  not  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  what  we 
have  yet  seen."  '*  One  of  our  chief  amusements 
is  scolding  at  everything  we  meet  with,  and 
praising  everything  and  every  person  we  have 
felt  at  honiel'  the  true  Knglisn  travelling  amuse- 
ment. I'oor  Goldsmith!  he  has  "all  his  Ai;/- 
firiiu'd  habits  about  him  ;"  that  is  so  say,  he  has 
recently  risen  into  high  life,  and  acquired  high- 
bred notions;  he  must  be  fastidious  like  his  fel- 
low-travellers; he  dare  not  be  pleased  with  what 
pleased  the  vulgar  tastes  of  his  youth.  He  is  im- 
consciously  illustrating  the  trait  so  humorously 
satirized  by  him  in  Bill  Tibbs,  the  shabby  beau, 
who  can  find  "no  such  dressing  as  he  had  at  I.ord 
Crump's  or  Lady  Crimp's  ;"  whose  very  senses 
have  grown  genteel,  and  who  no  longer  "  smacks 
at  wretched  wine  or  praises  detestable  custard." 
A  lurking  thorn,  too,  is  worrying  him  throughout 
this  tour  ;  he  has  "  outrun  the  constable;"  that 
is  to  say,  his  expenses  have  outrun  his  means,  and 
he  will  have  to  make  up  for  this  butterfly  flight 
by  toiling  like  a  grub  on  his  return. 

Another  circumstance  contributes  to  mar  the 
pleasure  he  had  promised  himself  in  this  excur- 
sion. At  Paris  the  party  is  unexpectedly  joined 
by  a  Mr.  Hickey,  a  bustling  attorney,  who  is  well 
acciuainted  with  that  metropolis  anci  its  environs, 
and  insists  on  playing  the  cicerone  on  all  occa- 
sions. He  and  Goldsmith  do  not  relish  each 
other,  and  they  have  several  petty  altercations. 
The  lawyer  is  too  much  a  man  of  business  and 
method  for  the  careless  poet,  and  is  disposed  to 
manage  everything.  He  has  perceived  Gold- 
smith's whimsical  peculiarities  without  properly 
appreciating  his  merits,  and  is  prone  to  indulge 
in  broad  bantering  and  raillery  at  his  expense, 
particularly  irksome  if  indulged  in  presence  of 
the  ladies.  He  makes  himself  merry  on  his  re- 
turn to  lingland,  by  giving  the  following  anecdote 
as  illustrative  of  Goldsmith's  vanity  : 

"  Being  with  a  party  at  Versailles,  viewing  the 
waterworks,  a  question  arose  among  the  gentlemen 
present,  whether  the  distance  from  whence  they 


.stood  to  one  of  the  little  islands  was  within  the 
compass  of  a  leap.  Goldsmith  maintained  the 
artirmative  ;  but,  being  bantered  on  the  subject, 
and  remembering  his  former  prowess  as  a  youth, 
attempted  the  leap,  but,  falling  short,  descended 
into  the  water,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
company." 

Was  the  Jessamy  Bride  a  witness  of  this  un- 
lucky exploit  ? 

This  same  Hickey  is  the  one  of  whom  Goldsmith, 
some  time  subsetjuently,  gave  a  good-humored 
sketch,  in  his  poem  of  "  The  Retaliation." 

"  Here  Hickey  reclines,  a  most  blunt,  pleasant  crea- 
ture, 

And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  nood  nature  ; 

He  cherlsh'd  his  friend,  and  he  relish'd  a  bumper, 

Yer  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a  thumper. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser  ; 

I  answer  No,  no,  for  he  always  was  wiser  ; 

Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  tiat. 

His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  him  of  that  ; 

Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go, 

And  so  was  too  foolishly  honest  ?    Ah,  no  ! 

Then  what  was  his  failing  ?  Come,  tell  it,  and  burn 
ye— 

He  was,  could  he  help  it?  a  special  attorney." 

One  of  the  few  remarks  extant  made  by  Gold- 
smith during  his  tour  is  the  following,  of  whim- 
sical import,  in  his  "  Animated  Nature." 

"  In  going  through  the  towns  of  France,  some 
time  since,  I  could  not  help  observing  how  much 
plainer  their  parrots  spoke  than  ours,  and  how 
very  distinctly  I  understood  their  parrots  speak 
French,  when  I  could  not  understand  our  own, 
though  they  spoke  my  native  language.  I  at  first 
ascribed  it  to  the  tlifferent  qualities  of  the  two 
languages,  and  was  tor  entering  into  an  elaborate 
discussion  on  the  vowels  and  consonants  ;  but  a 
friend  that  was  with  me  solved  the  dilViculty  at 
once,  by  assuring  me  that  the  French  women 
scarce  did  anything  else  the  whole  day  than  sit 
and  instruct  their  feathered  pupils  ;  and  that  the 
birds  were  thus  distinct  in  their  lessons  in  conse- 
quence ot  continual  schooling." 

His  tour  does  not  seem  to  have  left  in  his 
memory  the  most  fragrant  recollections ;  tor, 
being  asked,  after  his  return,  whether  travelling 
on  the  Continent  repaid  "  an  Knglishman  for  the 
privations  and  annoyances  attendant  on  it,"  he 
replied,  "  I  recommend  it  by  all  means  to  the 
sick,  if  they  are  without  the  sense  of  sinc/liiij^,  and 
to  the  poor  if  they  are  without  the  sense  o\.  fccl- 
iuiT  ;  and  to  both  if  they  can  discharge  from  their 
minds  all  idea  of  what  in  England  we  term  com- 
fort." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  universal  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  living  on  the  Continent  nas  at 
the  present  day  taken  away  the  force  of  Gold- 
smith's reply,  though  even  at  the  time  it  was  more 
humorous  than  correct. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

DEATH  OF  goldsmith's  MOTHER— BIOGRAPHY 
OF  PARNIiLL— AGREEMENT  WITH  DAVIES  FOR 
THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME— LIFE  OF  UOLING- 
BKOKE — THE  HAUNCH  OF  VENISON. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Goldsmith  received 
the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  mother. 
Notwithstanding  the  fame  as  an  author  to  which 
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he  had  attained,  she  seems  to  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  her  early  expectations  from  him.  Like 
others  of  his  family,  she  had  been  more  vexed  by 
his  early  follies  than  pleased  by  his  proofs  ot 
genius  ;  and  in  subsequent  years,  when  he  had 
risen  tu  fame  and  to  intercourse  with  the  great, 
had  been  annoyed  at  the  ignorance  of  the  world 
and  want  ot  management,  which  prevented  him 
from  pushing  his  fortune.  He  had  always,  how- 
ever, been  an  affectionate  son,  and  in  the  latter 
years  of  her  life,  when  she  had  become  blind, 
contributed  from  his  precarious  resources  to  pre- 
vent her  from  tceling  want. 

He  now  resumed  the  labors  of  the  pen,  which 
his  recent  excursion  to  I'aris  rendered  doubly 
necessary.  We  should  have  mentioned  a  "  Lite 
ot  Farnell,"  published  by  him  shortly  after  the 
'  Deserted  Village."  It  was,  as  usual,  a  piece  of 
job  work,  hastily  got  up  for  pocket-money.  John- 
son spoke  slightingly  ofMt,  and  the  author,  him- 
self, thought  proper  to  apologize  for  its  meagrc- 
ness  ;  yet,  in  so  doing,  used  a  simile,  which  for 
beauty  of  imagery  and  felicity  of  language,  is 
enough  of  itself  to  stamp  a  value  upon  the  essay. 

"  Such,"  says  he,  "  is  the  very  unpoelicai  detail 
of  the  life  ot  a  poet.  Some  dates  and  some  tew 
facts,  scarcely  more  interesting  than  those  that 
make  the  ornaments  of  a  country  tombstone,  are 
all  that  remain  of  one  whose  labors  now  begin  to 
excite  universal  curiosity.  A  poet,  while  living, 
is  seldom  an  object  sumciently  great  to  attract 
much  attention  ;  his  real  merits  are  known  but 
to  a  few,  and  tiicse  are  generally  sparing  in  their 
praises.  Wiien  his  fame  is  increased  by  time,  it 
IS  then  too  late  to  investigate  the  peculiarities  ot 
his  disposition  ;  //w  licws  of  inorning  are  past, 
and  we  vainly  try  to  continue  the  chase  by  the 
meridia  n  splendor. ' ' 

He  now  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Da- 
viesto  prepare  an  abridgment,  in  one  volume  duo- 
decimo, ot  his  History  ot  Rome  ;  but  first  to 
write  a  work  for  which  there  was  a  more  immedi- 
ate demand.  IJavies  was  about  to  republish  Lord 
Holingbroke's  "  dissertation  on  I'arties,"  which 
he  conceived  would  be  exceedingly  applicable  to 
the  affairs  of  the  day,  and  make  a  probable  hit 
during  the  existing  stale  ot  violent  political  excite- 
ment ,  to  give  it  still  greater  effect  and  currency 
he  engaged  Goldsmith  to  introduce  it  with  a  pref- 
atory life  of  Lord  IJolingbioke. 

About  this  time  Goldsmith's  friend  and  country- 
man, Lord  Clare,  was  in  great  affliction,  caused 
by  the  death  ot  his  only  son.  Colonel  Nugent,  and 
stood  in  need  of  the  sympathies  ot  a  kind-hearted 
friend.  At  his  request,  therefore.  Goldsmith  paid 
him  a  visit  at  his  noble  seat  ot  Gosford,  taking  his 
tasks  with  him.  Davies  was  in  a  worry  lest  Gos- 
ford I^ark  should  prove  a  Capua  to  the  poet,  and 
the  time  be  lost.  "  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  writes  he 
to  a  friend,  "  has  gone  with  Lord  Clare  into  the 
country,  and  I  am  plagued  to  get  the  proofs  from 
him  of  the  Lite  ot  Lord  IJolingbroke."  The 
proofs,  however,  were  furnished  in  time  tor  the 
publication  of  the  work  in  December.  The  liiog- 
raphy,  though  written  during  a  time  of  political 
turmoil  and  introducing  a  work  intended  to  be 
thrown  into  the  arena  of  politics,  maintainecl  tha' 
freedom  from  party  prejudice  observalile  in  all 
the  writings  ot  Goldsmith.  It  was  a  selection  of 
tacts  drawn  from  many  unreadable  sources,  and 
arranged  into  a  clear,  Howing  narrative,  illustra- 
tive of  the  career  and  character  ot  one  who,  as  he 
intimates,  "  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  take  de- 
light in  struggling  with  opposition  ;  whose  most 
agreeable  hours  were  passed  in  storms  ot  his  own 


creating  ;  whose  life  was  spent  in  <i  continual  con* 
tlict  of  politics,  and  as  if  that  was  too  short  tor 
the  comoat,  has  left  his  memory  as  a  subject  of 
lasting  contention."  The  sum  received  by  the 
author  tor  this  memoir,  is  supposed,  from  circum- 
stances, to  have  been  forty  pounds. 

Goldsmith  did  not  find  the  residence  among  the 
great  unattended  with  mortifications.  He  had 
now  become  accustomed  to  be  regarded  in  Lon- 
don as  a  literary  lion,  and  was  annoyed,  at  what 
he  considered  a  slight,  on  the  part  ot  Lord  Cam- 
den. He  complained  ot  it  on  nis  return  to  town 
at  a  party  of  his  friends.  "  I  met  him,"  said  he, 
"at  Lord  Clare's  house  in  the  country  ;  and  he 
took  no  more  notice  ot  me  than  if  I  ha<l  been  an 
ordinary  man."  "  The  company,"  says  Hoswell, 
"  laughed  heartily  at  this  piece  of  '  diverting  sim- 
plicity.' "  And  foremost  among  the  laughers 
was  doubtless  the  rattle-|)ated  Hoswell.  Johnson, 
however,  stepped  forward,  as  usual,  to  defend  the 
)oet,  wiiom  he  would  allow  no  one  to  assail  but 
limseif ;  perhaps  in  the  present  instance  he 
thought  the  dignity  of  literature  itself  involved  in 
the  question.  "Nay,  gentlemei  ,"  roared  he, 
"  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  in  the  right.  A  nobleman 
ought  to  have  made  up  to  such  a  inan  as  Gold- 
smith, and  I  think  it  is  much  against  Lord  Cam- 
den that  he  neglected  him." 

After  Goldsmith's  return  to  town  he  received 
from  Lord  Clare  a  present  of  game,  which  he  has 
celebrated  and  perpetuated  in  his  amusing  verses 
entitled  the  "  Haunch  of  Venison."  Some  of  the 
lines  pleasantlyset  forth  the  embarrassment  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  such  an  aristocratic  del- 
icacy  in  the  humble  kitchen  of  a  poet,  accus^ 
tomed  to  look  up  to  mutton  as  a  treat : 

"  Thanks,  my  lord,   for  your  venison  ;  for  finer  or 

fatter 
Never  rang'd  in  a  forest,  or  smok'd  in  a  platter  ' 
The  haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  study, 
The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy  ; 
Though  my  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could  scarce  help 

regretting. 
To  spoil  such  a  delicate  picture  by  eating  : 
I  had  thought  in  my  chambers  to  place  it  in  view. 
To  be  shown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu  , 
As  in  some  Irish  houses  where  things  aie  so-so, 
One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  show  ; 
Hut,  tor  eating  a  rasher,  of  what  they  take  pride  in, 
They'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  was  fry'd 

in. 

*  *  *  « 

But  hang  it — to  poets,  who  seldom  can  eat, 
Your  very  good  mutton's  a  very  good  treat ; 
Such  dainties  to  them,  their  health  it  might  hurt ; 
Jt's    like    senJin^    them    ruffles,    zo/ien    wanting    a 
shirt." 

We  have  an  amusing  anecdote  of  one  of  Gold- 
smith's blunders  which  took  place  on  a  subse- 
quent visit  to  Lord  Clare's,  when  that  nobleman 
was  residing  in  Hath. 

Lord  Clare  and  the  Duke  ot  Northumberland 
had  houses  next  to  each  other,  ot  similar  archi- 
tecture. Returning  home  one  morning  from  an 
early  walk,  Goldsmith,  in  one  ot  his  frequent  tits 
of  ansence,  mistook  the  house,  and  walked  up  into 
the  duke's  dining-room,  where  he  and  the  duchess 
were  about  to  sit  down  to  breakfast.  Goldsmith, 
still  supposing  himself  in  the  house  ot  Lord  Clare, 
and  that  they  were  visitors,  made  them  an  easy 
salutation,  being  acquainted  with  them,  and 
threw  himself  on  a  sofa  in  the  lounging  manner 
of  a  man  perfectly  at  home.  The  duke  and 
duchess  soon  perceived  his  mistake,  and,  while 
they  smiled  internally,  endeavored,  with  the  con* 
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siderateness  of  well-bred  people,  to  prevent  any 
awkward  emharrassmcnt.  Tiiey  accortlirnjly 
chatted  sociably  with  him  al)out  matters  in  Hath, 
until,  hrcakiast  br-ing  served,  they  invited  iiim  to 

^)artaku.  Thf  tiui.i  at  once  llashed  upon  poor 
leedli'ss  Cioldsniitli  ;  In-  started  up  from  the  Iree- 
andeasy  position,  made  a  confused  apoloijy  lor 
I  ij  bluiuler,  and  W()uld  iiavc  retired  pertectly  dis- 
uncerted,  had  not  the  duke  anil  duchess  treated 
the  whole  as  a  ]ucky  occurrence  to  throw  him  in 
their  way,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  him  to  dine 
with  them. 

This  may  be  luinjj  up  as  a  companion-piece  to 
his  blunder  on  his  first  visit  to  Northumuerland 
House, 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
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On  St.  (ieorjje's  day  of  this  year  (AJJX),  the  first 
a  inual  baiuiuct  ot  tlie  Kov.il  Academy  wiis  lielil 
in  the  exhibition  room  ;  the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  works  ot  art,  iibout  to  be  submitted 
to  public  inspection.  .Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who 
first  sujjj;fested  this  ck'jjaiU  festival,  presiiled  in 
his  oilicial  character;  Drs.  Johnson  .md  Ciold- 
?iTiith,  of  course,  were  jiresent,  as  |)rofessors  ot 
t^.J  academy  ;  and,  beside  the  academici.ins, 
there  w.as  a  iarj^e  luimiier  of  the  most  distinjjuish- 
ed  iTieii  ot  i!ie  d.iy  as  ^'uests.  ("loldsmith  on  this 
occasun  drew  on'  lu:r.selt  the  attention  of  the 
company  by  launching- out  v.ith  entluisiasm  on  the 
])oems  recently  given  to  the  world  by  Ch.alterton 
as  the  woiks  ol  an  ancient  author  by  the  name  of 
Rowley,  dis."overed  in  the  tower  ot  Redcliffe 
Church,  at  ]5ristol.  (ioldsmith  spoke  of  them  with 
rapture,  as  a  treasure  of  old  Knglish  poetry. 
This  immediately  raised  the  question  of  their  au- 
thenticity ;  they  having  been  pronounced  a  for- 
gery ol  Chatleilou's.  (loldsmith  was  warm  for 
their  being  genuine.  When  he  considered,  he 
said,  the  merit  of  the  poetry  ;  the  acquaintance 
with  lite  and  the  human  h. art  displayed  in  them, 
the  antique  (piaintness  ot  ihe  language  and' the 
famili.ir  knowledge  of  historical  events  of  their 
supposed  day,  he  could  not  believe  it  possible  they 
could  be  the  work  ol  a  boy  o:  sixteen,  of  narrow 
education,  and  confined  to  the  clvties  of  an  attor 
ney's  oHice.  They  must  be  the  nroduclions  ot 
R')wley. 

Johnson,  who  was  a  stout  unbeliever  in  Row- 
ley, as  he  had  been  in  Ossian,  rolled  m  his  chair 
and  laughed  at  the  enthusiasm  of  Goldsmith. 
Horace  W'alpole,  who  s;it  near  by,  joined  in  the 
laugh  and  jeer  as  soon  as  he  lounc!  that  the 
"trouvaille,"  as  he  called  it,  "  ol  his  friend 
?hatterton"  was  in  (juestion.  This  matter,  .vhich 
had  excited  the  simple  admiration  of  (ioldsmith, 
was  no  novelty  to  him,  he  said.  "  He  might,  had 
he  pleased,  have  had  the  honor  of  ushering  the 

freat  discovery  to  the  learned  world."  And  so 
e  might,  had  he  followed  his  first  impulse  in  the 
matter,  toi  he  himself  had  been  an  original  be 
liever ;  had  pronounced  some  specimen  verses 
sent  to  him  by  Chatterton  wonderful  lor  their 
harmony  and  spirit ;  and  had  been  leady  to  print 
them  and  publish  them  to  the  world  with  his 


sanction.  When  he  found,  however,  that  his 
unknown  correspondent  was  n  mere  boy,  humble 
in  sphere  and  indigent  in  circumstances,  and 
when  (irayand  Mason  pronounced  the  poems  for 
geries,  he  had  changeil  his  whole  conduct  toward 
the  unfortunate  author,  anil  by  his  neglect  and 
coldness  had  dashed  all  his  sanguihe  liopes  to 
the  ground. 

Ilxulting  in  his  superior  discernment,  this  cold 
hearted  man  of  society  now  went  on  to  divert 
himself,  as  he  says,  with  the  credulity  of  Ciold 
smith,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  jironounce 
"  an  inspired  idiot  ;"  but  his  mirth  was  soon  dash- 
ed, for  on  asking  the  poet  what  had  become  of 
this  Chatterton,  he  was  answered,  doubtless  in 
the  leeling  liuie  of  one  who  had  experienced  the 
pangs  of  despondent  genius,  that  "  he  had  been 
to  London  and  had  destroyed  himself." 

The  reply  struck  a  pang  of  self-reproach  even  to 
the  cold  heart  of  W'alpole  ;  a  faint  blush  may  have 
visited  his  cheek  at  his  recent  levity.  "/The  per- 
sons of  honor  and  veracity  who  were  present," 
said  he  in  after  years,  when  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  exculpate  himself  <rom  the  charge  ol  heart- 
less neglect  of  genius,  "will  attest  with  what 
surprise  .'iiul  concern  I  thus  first  heard  of  his 
death."  Well  might  he  feel  concern.  Mis  cold 
neglect  had  doubtless  contributed  to  madden  the 
s|.irit  of  that  youthful  genius,  and  hurry  him  towaru 
his  untimely  end  ;  nor  have  all  the  excuses  and 
palli.itions  of  W'alpole's  friends  and  admirers 
lieeii  ever  able  entirely  to  clear  this  stigma  from 
his  f.ime. 

Itut  what  was  there  in  the  enthusiasm  and  cre- 
dulity ol  honest  Cioldsmith  in  this  n'.  iter,  to.suli- 
ject  him  to  the  l.iugli  ol  Johnson  or  the  raillery 
ot  W'alpole  .?  Ciraniing  the  poems  were  not  an- 
cient, were  they  not  good  ?  dranting  vhey  were 
not  the  productions  ot  Rowley,  were  tliey  the  less 
admirable  tor  being  the  productions  ot  Ch.itter- 
ton  .'  Johnson  himself  testified  to  their  merits 
and  the  genius  of  their  com|)oser  when,  some 
years  afterward,  he  visited  the  tower  ot  Redclitlf 
Church,  and  w.is  shown  the  coffer  in  which  poor 
Chatterton  had  iiretended  to  find  tlu  in.  "  This," 
said  he,  "  is  the  most  extraordinary  young  man 
that  has  encountered  my  knowledge.  //  is 
ic'oiiiler/itl  hou  the  ivhelp  has  written  sui/t 
thini;s. ' ' 

.As  to  Goldsmith,  he  persisted  in  his  credulity, 
and  had  subseiiuently  a  dispute  with  Mr.  I'ercy 
on  the  subject,  which  interrui)led  and  almost  de- 
stroyed their  friendship.  After  all,  his  enthusi- 
asm was  of  a  generous,  poetic  kind  ;  the  poems 
remain  beautiful  monuments  ot  genius,  and  it  is 
even  now  dillicuit  to  persuade  one's  st  it  that  they 
could  be  entirely  the  productions  ot  a  youth  of 
sixteen. 

In  the  month  of  August  was  published  anony- 
mously the  History  of  England,  on  which  Ciold- 
smith  had  been  lor  some  lime  employed.  It  was 
in  tour  volumes,  compiled  chiefly,  as  he  ;uknowl- 
edged  in  the  preface,  from  Rapin,  Carle,  Smollett, 
and  Hume,  "  each  ot  whom,"  says  he,  "  have 
their  admirers,  in  proportion  as  the  reader  is  stu- 
dious of  political  anti(|uilies,  fond  of  minute  an- 
ecdote, a  warm  partisan,  or  a  deliberate  rea- 
soner."  It  possessed  the  same  kind  of  merit  as 
his  other  historical  compilations;  a"  clear,  suc- 
cinct narrative,  a  simple,  easy,  and  graceful  style, 
and  an  .agreeable  arrangement  ot  facts  ;  but  was 
not  remarkable  for  cither  depth  ot  observation  or 
minute  accuracy  ot  research.  Many  passages 
were  transferred,  with  little  if  any  alteration,  from 
his  "  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son"  on 
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the  same  subject.  The  work,  though  written 
without  party  feelinif,  met  with  sharj)  animad- 
versions from  political  scribblers.  'I  he  writer 
was  cbaru;ed  with  l)einK  unfriendly  to  liberty,  di.s- 
posed  to  elevate  monarchy  above  its  proper  sphere  ; 
a  tool  ot  ministers  ;  one  who  would  betray  his 
country  for  .i  jiension.  Tom  Davics,  the  publisher, 
the  pompous  little  bibliopole  of  Russell  Street, 
alarmed  lest  the  book  should  prove  unsalable, 
undertook  to  protect  it  by  his  pen,  and  wrote  a 
lonK  article  in  its  defence  in  The  Public  Advtr- 
User.  He  was  vain  of  his  critical  effusion,  and 
sou^^ht  by  nods  and  winks  and  inuendoes  to  in- 
timate his  authorship.  "  Have  you  seen,"  said 
he  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  An  Imnartial  Ac- 
count of  (lolilsmith's  History  oi  Knjfland  ? '  If 
you  want  to  know  who  was  the  writer  oi  it,  you 
will  lind  him  in  Russell  Street  ;  -  but  mum.'" 

The  history,  on  the  whole,  however,  was  well 
received  ;  soirfe  ot  the  critics  declared  that  Iji^;- 
lish  history  had  never  before  been  so  usetully,  so 
elejjantly,  and  aj^reeably  epitomi/ed,  "and,  like 
his  other  historical  writings,  it  has  kei)t  its 
ground"  in  I'.nglish  literature. 

tloldsmith  had  intended  this  summer,  in  com- 
nany  with  .Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
hennet  I^angton,  at  his  seat  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  was  settled  in  domestic  lite,  having  the 
year  previously  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Rothes.  The  following  letter,  however,  dated 
from  his  chain Ix-rs  in  tne  Temj)le,  on  the  7th  <w 
September,  .ipologi/cs  for  putting  off  the  visit, 
while  It  gives  ;'n  amusing  account  of  his  summer 
occupations  and  of  the  attacks  of  the  critics  0.1 
his  History  ot  England  : 

"  Mv  i>i:\R  Sir  :  Since  I  had  the  filiMSurc  p.' 
seeing  you  last,  I  have  been  almost  wholly  in  the 
country,  at  a  tanner's  house,  tpiite  alone,  trying 
to  write  a  comedy.  It  is  now  finished  ;  but  whcr. 
or  how  it  will  be  acted,  or  whether  it  will  he 
acted  at  all,  .ire  questions  I  cannot  resolve.  I  am 
therefore  so  much  employed  upon  that,  that  I 
am  under  the  necessity  ot  putting  off  my  intended 
visit  to  Liiuolnshire  for  Ihi..  season.  '  Reynolik 
is  just  returned  from  Paris,  and  tiiuls  himself  now 
in  the  case  ot  a  truant  th.it  must  make  up  for  his 
idle  time  l)y  diligence.  We  have  therefore  agreed 
to  |)(istj)i)ne  our  journey  till  next  summer,  wh(!n 
we  hope  to  h.ive  the  honor  of  wailing  u\w\\  Lady 
Rothes  and  you,  and  staying  tlouble  the  time  ot 
our  late  intended  visit.  We  often  meet,  and 
ne\er  without  remembering  you.  I  see  Mr. 
Beauclerc  very  otten  both  in  town  and  country. 
He  is  now  going  directly  torw.ird  to  become  a  see- 
on  J  IJoyle  ;  deep  in  chemistry  ;ind  |)hysics. 
Johnson  h.is  been  down  on  a  visit  to  a  country 
p.Trson,  Doctor  Taylor  ;  and  is  returned  to  his 
old  haunts  .it  Mrs.  Thrale's.  B'lrke  is  a  farmer, 
tn  iitteiiiiiint  a  better  place;  but  visiting  about 
too.  Kvery  soul  is  visiting  about  and  inerry  hut 
myself.  .Viul  that  is  hard  too,  as  I  have  been  try- 
ing these  three  months  to  ilo  something  to  make 
people  laugh.  There  have  I  been  strolling  about 
the  hedges,  studying  jests  with  a  most  tra.jical 
countenance.  The  Natural  History  is  about  half 
finished,  and  I  will  shortly  finish  the  rest,  (iod 
knows  I  am  tired  of  this  kind  of  finishing,  which 
is  but  bungling  work  ;  and  that  not  so  much  my 
fault  as  the  fault  of  my  scurvy  circumst.mces. 
They  begin  to  talk  in  town  of  the  Opposition's 
gaining  ground  ;  the  cry  of  liberty  is  still  as  loud 
as  ever.  I  have  published,  or  Davies  has  pub- 
lished lor  me,  an  '  Abridgment  ot  the  History  ot 
England,'  for   which   I   have   been  a  good  deal 


abused  in  the  newspapers,  \oi  lictraying  the  lib« 
erties  of  the  people,  dod  knows  I  had  no  thought 
tor  or  against  liberty  in  my  head  ;  my  whole  aim 
beiit]^  to  make  up  a  book  of  a  decent  si/e,  that  as 
Squire  Richard  says.  Tic/z/i/  do  ho  liarin  to 
noboiiy.  However,  tneyselme  down  as  an  arrant 
Tory,  and  consequently  an  honest  man.  When 
you  come  to  look  at  any  part  ot  it,  you'll  say  thai 
I  am  a  sore  Whig.  (Iod  bless  you,  and  with  my 
most  resiiectful  compliments  to  her  Ladyship,  I 
remain,  uear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  numMe 
servant, 

"  Oliver  GoLDSMiiH." 


CHAPTF.K  :<yxii. 

MARRIAOE  OF  Uir.'I.K  Cr.MKDY— (l')t,n.SM'"^H  AT 
ItARTON— PRACTICAI  J')KK:>  A'l  WW.  KXIKNSK 
OF  Ht.?  7i)II,i:T— AMlSlCVKN'lS  AT  llARTON  - 
AQt.'Al'.C   MI-.AUt'liNTURK. 

TK()i:.;Kr>oUlimith  found  it  impossible  to  break 
from  liis  literary  occupations  to  visit  Hennet  Lang- 
ton,  ill   Lincolnshire,    he  soon   yifiided   to  attrac- 
tioni:  from  another  quarter,  in  which  somewhat  of 
ser.ti'iient  may   have   mingled.      Miss   Catherine 
llu;neck,   one  of  his   beautitul   fellow -traveller*, 
o'.lierwise  called  Lilfie  Coiiicify,  h.id  been  married 
in   August  to  Henry  William   lUmbury,   l'2sq.,  a 
^^entleman  ol  fortune,  who  has  become  celebratet^ 
for  the  humorous  productions  of  his  pencil,  {loltl- 
smith  was  shortly   afterward   invited   to   i)ay  the 
newly  married   couple  a   visit  at   their    st-.it.    at 
Barton,  in  Suffolk.     How  couki  Ik;  resist  such  ;in 
invitation — esi)ecially     as     the     Jessaniy      liride 
would,   ot  course,    be  among   the  guests  ?     It   is 
true,  he  was  hami)ereil  with  work  ;  he  was  still 
more  hampered   with   debt  ;    his    accounts    witt" 
Newbery  were  perplexol  ;  but  all  must  give  way. 
New  atlvances  are   procured  from  Newbery,  on 
the  promise  of  a  new  t.ilu  in  the  style  ot  the  V'icaf 
of   W.iketield,  of    which   he   showed    him   a   few 
roughly-sketclied  chapters  ;  so,  his  purse  replen- 
ished in  the  old  way,   "  by  hook  or  l)y  crook,"  he 
posted  off  to  visit  the  bride  at  Barton.     Me  lound 
there  a  joyous  household,  anil  one  where  he  was 
welcomed   with   affection.      Garrick    was    there, 
and   played   the    i).irt  ot  master  ot  the  revels,  for 
he  was  an   intimate   friend  ot  the  master  ol  the 
house.   Notwithstanding  early  misunderstandings, 
a  social  intercourse  between  the  actor  and  the  jwet 
had  grown  up  of  late,  from  meeting  together  con- 
tinually in   the   same   circle.     A    lew  particulars 
have  reached  us  concerning  Goldsmith  while  on 
this  happy  visit.     We  believe  the  legend  has  come 
down  from  Miss  Mary  Horncck  herself.     "  While 
at  Barton,"  she  says,  "  his  manners  were  always 
|)laytul  and  amusing,  taking  the  lead  in  promoting 
any  scheme  ot  innocent  mirth,  and  usually  prefac- 
ing the  invitation  with  '  Come,  now%  let  us  pl.iy 
the  tool  a  little.'     At  cards,  which  was  commonly 
a  round  game,  and   the  stake   small,  he  was  al- 
ways the  most  noisy,  affected  great  eagerness  to 
win,  and  teased  his  opponents  of  the  gentler  sex 
with  continual  jest  and  banter  on  theii  want  of 
spirit  in  not  risking  the  hazards  ol    the    game. 
But  one  ot  his  most  favorite  enjoyments  was  to 
romp  with  the  children,  when  he  threw  oft  all  re  ■ 
serve,  and  seemed  one  of  the  most  joyous  of  the 
group. 

"One  of  the  means  by  whicii  he  amusea  us 
was  his  songs,  chiefly  of  the  comic  kind.  wh>cl» 
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were  sung  with  some  taste  and  humor  ;  several, 
I  believe,  were  of  his  own  composition,  and  I  re- 
gret that  I  neither  have  copies,  which  mi^jiit  have 
been  readily  |)rocured  tnini  him  at  the  time,  nor 
do  1  remember  tlu'ir  names." 

His  perfect  jfood  liumor  made  him  the  object  of 
trici<s  of  all  kinds  ;  often  in  retaliation  of  some 
niank  wliich  he  himself  had  played  off.  Unlucki- 
1}  these  tricks  were  sometimes  made  at  the  ex- 
pense ol  Ills  toilet,  which,  with  a  view  neradven- 
turc  to  pieiselhe  eye  of  a  certain  fair  lady,  he  had 
again  enriched  to  tlie  im|)overishmentof  his  purse. 
"  HeiiiH;  at  all  times  gay  in  his  dress,"  says  this 
ladylike  legend,  "  he  made  his  appearance  at  the 
breakfast-table  in  a  smart  black  silk  coat  with  an 
expensive  pair  of  ruflles  ;  the  coat  some  one  con- 
trived to  soil,  and  it  was  sent  to  be  cleansed  ;  but, 
either  by  acciilent,  or  probably  by  design,  the  day 
after  it  came  home,  the  sleeves  became  daubed 
with  paint,  which  was  not  discovered  until  the 
ruffles  also,  to  his  great  mortification,  were  irre- 
trievai)ly  disfigured. 

"  He  always  wore  a  wig,  a  peculiarity  which 
those  who  judge  of  his  appearance  only  Irom  the 
fine  poetical  head  of  Reynolds  would  not  suspect  ; 
and  on  one  occasion  some  person  contrived  seri- 
ously to  injure  this  important  adjunct  to  dress. 
It  was  the  only  one  he  had  in  the  countiy,  and 
the  mislortune  seemed  irreparable  until  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  IJunbury's  valet  were  called  in,  who, 
however,  pcrlormed  his  functions  so  indifferently 
that  poor  Golilsmith's  appearance  became  the 
signal  for  a  general  smile.' 

Tills  was  wicked  waggery,  especially  when  it 
was  directed  to  mar  all  the  attempts  of  the  un- 
fortunate poet  to  improve  his  personal  appear- 
ance, aliout  wliich  he  was  at  all  times  dubiously 
sensitive,  and  |)articularly  when  among  the  ladies. 

We  have  in  a  former  chapter  recorded  his  un- 
lucky tumble  inio  a  fountain  at  Versailles,  when 
attempting  a  feat  of  agility  in  presence  of  the  fair 
Hornecks.  Water  was  destined  to  be  equally 
baneful  to  him  on  the  present  occasion.  "  Some 
difference  of  opinion,"  says  the  fair  narrator, 
"  having  arisen  svith  Lord  Harrington  respecting 
the  depth  of  a  pond,  the  poet  remarked  that  it 
was  not  so  deep  but  that,  if  anything  valuable 
was  to  be  found  at  the  bottom,  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  pick  it  uj).  His  lordship,  after  some  ban- 
ter, threw  in  a  guinea  ;  Goldsmith,  npt  to  be  out- 
done in  this  kind  of  bravado,  in  attempting  to 
fulfil  his  promise  without  getting  wet,  accident- 
ally fell  in,  to  the  amusement  of  all  present,  but 
persevered,  brought  out  the  money,  and  kept  it, 
remarking  that  he  had  abundant  objects  on  whom 
to  bestow  any  farther  proofs  of  his  lordship's 
whim  or  bounty." 

All  this  is  recorded  by  the  beautiful  Mary  Hor- 
neck,  the  Jessamy  Ikicle  herself ;  but  while  she 
gives  these  amusing  pictures  of  poor  Goldsmith's 
eccentricities,  and  of  the  mischievous  pranks 
played  off  upon  him,  she  bears  unqualified  testi- 
mony, which  we  have  quoted  elsewhere,  to  the 
qualities  of  his  head  and  heart,  which  shone  forth 
in  his  countenance,  and  gained  him  the  love  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

Among  the  circumstances  of  this  visit  vaguely 
called  to  mind  by  this  fair  lady  in  after  years, 
was  that  Goldsmith  read  to  her  and  her  sister  the 
first  part  of  a  novel  which  he  had  in  hand.  It 
was  doubtless  the  manuscript  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  on  which  he  had  ob- 
tained an  advance  or  money  from  Newbery  to 
stave  off  some  pressing  debts,  and  to  provide 
funds  for  this  veiy  visit.     It  never  was  finished. 


The  bookseller,  when  he  came  afterward  to  ex* 
amine  the  manuscript,  objected  to  it  as  a  mere 
narrative  version  of  the  (iood-N'atured  Man. 
Goldsmith,  too  easily  put  out  of  conceit  of  his 
writings,  threw  it  .aside,  forgetting  that  this  w:>s 
the  very  Newbery  who  kept  his  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field by  him  nearly  t^vo  years  through  doubts  of 
its  success.  The  loss  of  tne  manuscript  is  de«pl\ 
to  be  regretted  ;  it  doubtless  would  have  beer. 
properly  wrought  up  before  given  to  the  press, 
and  might  have  given  us  new  scenes  in  life  ami 
traits  of  character,  while  it  could  not  fail  to  beat 
traces  of  his  delightful  style.  What  a  pity  he  had 
not  been  guided  by  the  opinions  of  his  fair  lis- 
teners at  Barton,  instead  of  thai  of  the  a&iute  Mr. 
Newbery  I 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

DINNER  AT  OENERAI.OOl.ETHORPF.'S— ANECDOTES 
f)K  THE  C.ENERAI.— DISPUTE  AUOUT  DUELLING 
— GHOST   STORIES. 

We  have  mentioned  old  General  Oglethorpe  as 
one  of  Goldsmith's  aristocratical  ac(|uaintances. 
This  veteran,  born  in  1698,  h.ad  commenced  lile 
early,  by  serving,  when  a  mere  strqiling,  under 
I'rince  Kugene,  .against  the  Turks.  He  h.ad 
continued  in  military  life,  and  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major  general  in  1745,  and  received 
a  command  during  the  Scottish  rebellion.  Heing 
of  strong  J.acobite  tendencies,  he  was  susnecttd 
and  accused  of  favoring  the  rebels  ;  and  tliough 
.acquitted  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  was  never  after- 
ward employed  ;  or,  in  technical  language,  was 
shelved.  He  had  since  been  repeatedly  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  h.ad  always  distinguished 
himself  by  learning,  t.aste,  active  benevolence, 
and  high  Tory  principles.  His  name,  however, 
has  become  historical,  chiefly  Irom  his  transac- 
tions in  America,  and  the  share  he  took  in  the 
settlement  of  the  colony  ol  (leorgia.  it  lies  em- 
balmed in  honorable  immortality  in  a  single  line 
of  Pope's  : 

"  One,  driven  fiv  strong  htnevolence  of  son/. 
Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  10  poie." 

The  veteran  was  now  seventy-four  years  of  age, 
but  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  as  much  the  preux 
chevalier  as  in  his  younger  days,  when  he  served 
with  Prince  Eugene.  His  table  was  often  the 
gathering-place  of  men  of  talent.  Johnson  was  fre- 
quently tnere,  and  delighted  in  drawing  from  the 
general  details  of  his  various  "  experiences."  He 
was  anxious  that  he  should  give  the  world  his  life. 
"  1  know  no  man,"  said  he,  "  whose  life  would 
be  more  interesting."  Still  the  vivacity  of  the 
general's  mind  and  the  variety  of  his  knowledge 
made  him  skip  from  subji  ct  to  subject  too  fast  for 
the  Lexicographer.  "Oglethorpe,"  growled  he, 
"  never  completes  what  he  has  to  say." 

Hoswell  gives  us  an  interesting  and  character- 
istic account  of  a  dinner  party  at  the  general's 
(April  loth,  1722),  at  which  Goldsmith  and  John- 
son were  present.  After  dinner,  when  the  cloth 
was  removed,  Oglethorpe,  at  Johnson's  request, 
gave  an  .account  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in  the 
true  veteran  style.  Pouring  a  little  wine  upon 
the  table,  he  drew  his  lines  and  parallels  with  a 
wet  finger, 'describing  the  positions  of  the  opposing 
forces.  "  Here  were  we — here  were  the  Turks,' 
to  all  which  Johnson  listened  with  the  most  ear- 
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nest  attention,  poring  overtlu?  plans  anii  clia{{rams 
with  his  usual  |)url)lin(l  clusencss. 

In  the  CDurHf  <•!  conversation  the  jjcneral  ^avc 
an  anecdote  ol  himself  in  early  life,  when  serving 
unrjer  i'rince  lluncne.  Sjninjj  at  tahle  once  in 
company  with  a  prince  ui  Wurlemhcry;,  the  latter 
^rave  a  tillii)  to  a  >;lass  of  wine,  so  as  to  make 
some  of  it  tly  in  Ojjletiiorpe's  face.  The  manner 
in  wiiicli  it  wa;i  done  was  somewhat  eciuivocal. 
How  was  it  to  lie  taken  liy  the  slripiinjj  officer  ? 
II  senoii  ily,  he  niust  chalk'nge  the  prince  ;  hut 
in  so  doinj^  he  mi^jhl  lix  on  himself  the  character 
of  a  drawcansir.  If  passed  (j\er  without  notice, 
he  n>i),Hit  he  ciiar^e  1  with  cowardice.  Ilismincl 
w.is  m  ide  up  in  ait  instant.  "  I'rince,"  said  he, 
sinilii))^,  "  th.it  is  an  excellent  joke  ;  but  we  do  it 
much  hetter  in  I'lnnland."  So  saving;,  he  threw 
,1  wiioie  jjlass  of  wine  in  the  prince  s  face.  "  II  a 
hien  fail,  niiin  prince,"  cried  an  old  general  pres- 
ent, "  voii^  I'.ive/:  commence."  (He  has  done 
rinht,  my  i)rince  ;  you  commenced  it.)  'I'hc 
prince  had  the  ^joo  1  sense  to  ac<iuiesce  in  the  de- 
cision ot  the  \t;lcr,in,  and  Oglethorpe's  retort  in 
kind  was  taken  in  giiod  part. 

It  W.IS  prohilily  at  tlie  close  of  this  story  that 
the  otlirious  Hoswcll,  e\eran.\ious  to  promote  con- 
versation for  the  lienelit  of  his  note-l)ook,  started 
the  i|Uestion  whether  duelling;  were  consistent 
with  moral  duty.  The  old  general  t'ired  up  in 
an  inst.mt  "  Un  loiihtedly,"  said  he,  with  a  lofty 
air  ;  "  undouhtedly  a  man  has  a  right  to  defend 
ids  honor."  Ciolilsmitli  immediately  carried  tin; 
war  into  Hoswell's  own  (piarters,  and  pinned  him 
with  the  fpiesiion,  "  wli.it  he  would  do  if  affront- 
ed ?"  The  jiliant  lloswell,  who  for  the  moment 
had  the  tear  of  the  general  rather  than  of  Johnson 
iiefore  his  eyes,  replied,  "  he  should  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  light. *''y,   then,  that  solves  the 

(luestion,"  replied  (loldsmitii.  "  No,  sir,"  thun- 
dered out  Johnson  ;  "  it  does  not  follow  that  what 
a  man  would  do,  is  therefore  right."  lie,  how- 
ever, sul)se(|ueiuly  went  into  a  discussion  to  show 
that  there  were  necessities  in  the  case  .-irising 
out  of  the  artitici.il  refuiement  of  society,  and  its 
proscription  ot  any  one  who  should  put  up  with 
an  affront  without  tighting  a  (Kiel.  "He  then," 
conclude(S  he,  "  who  tights  a  duel  does  not  light 
Irom  passion  .ig.iiiist  his  mtagonist,  but  out  ot 
self-defence,  to  .uert  the  stigma  ot  the  world,  .mil 
to  prevent  himself  from  being  driven  out  of  soci- 
ety, i  could  wish  there  were  not  that  superlluity 
of  refinement  ;  but  while  sucli  notions  orevail, 
no  doubt  a  man  may  lawfully  tight  a  duel. 

Another  (picstion  st.irted  was,  whether  peo]>le 
who  disagreed  on  a  c.ipital  point  could  live  to- 
gether in  friendship.  Johnson  said  they  might, 
(loldsmith  said  they  could  not,  as  they  had  not 
the  idem  velle  atipie  idem  voile — the  same  likings 
and  aversions.  Johnson  rejoined,  ti)at  they  must 
shun  the  subject  on  which  they  disagreed.  "  Ikit, 
sir,"  said  C.oldsmith,  "  when  people  live  together 
who  have  something  as  to  which  thev  disagree, 
and  wdiich  they  want  to  sliun,  they  will  be  in  the 
situation  mentioned  in  the  story  ot  Blue  Ik-ard  : 
'  you  may  look  into  all  the  cliambcrs  t)ut  one  ;' 
but  we  shoul  1  have  the  greatest  inclination  to 
look  into  that  chamber,  to  talk  of  that  subject." 
"Sir,"  thundered  Johnson,  in  a  loud  voice,  "I 
am  not  sayin;'  that  ymt  could  live  in  friendship 
with  a  man  from  whom  you  differ  as  to  some 
point ,  I  am  only  saying  that  /could  do  il." 

Who  will  not  say  that  Goldsmith  had  not  the 
best  of  this  petty  contest  ?  How  just  was  his  re- 
mark !  how  felicitous  the  illustration  of  the  blue 
chamber  !  how  rude  and  overbearing  was  the  ar- 


gumenliim  .id  homincm  of  Johnson,  when  he  felt 
th.it  he  had  the  worst  of  the  argument  1 

'l"lie  conversation  turned  upon  glmsts.  (ienpral 
ng|fthor|>e  told  the  story  of  a  Colonel  I'reiider- 
gast,  an  officer  in  the  Uiike  ot  Marllnirough's 
army,  who  predicted  iimong  his  comr.ides  that 
he  should  (lie  on  a  certain  d.iy.  The  battle  of 
Malpla(|iiet  took  pi, ice  on  that  (lay.  'I'lie  colonel 
was  in  the  midst  of  it  but  came  out  unluirt.  The 
tiring  h.id  ceased,  iind  his  brother  dUiceis  jested 
with  him  about  the  lallacy  (d  his  prediction, 
"'file  d.iy  is  not  over,"  ri:plied  he,  gr.ivciy,"  I 
shall  die  notwithstanding  what  yiiu  see."  His 
words  proved  true.  The  order  for  .i  cessation  of 
tiring  h.id  not  reached  one  of  the  tri'iich  batter- 
ies, and  a  random  shot  trom  it  killed  the  colonel 
on  the  spot.  Among  his  effects  w;is  toiiiul  a 
|)ocket-book  in  which  lie  had  made  a  solemn  en- 
try, that  .Sir  JoJin  Friend,  who  had  been  executed 
for  high  treason,  had  appeared  to  him,  either  in 
a  dre.im  or  vision,  and  predicted  that  he  would 
meet  him  on  a  certain  d.iy  (the  very  d.iy  of  the 
b.ittlei.  Colonel  Cecil,  who  tiiok  |)ossession  of 
the  effects  ol  Colonel  I'reiidergast,  and  read  the 
entry  in  the  jiocket-book,  told  this  story  to  l'o|)e, 
the  poet,  in  the  presence  of  ("lener.il  Oglethorpe. 

'liiis  story,  as  related  by  the  general,  ajjiicirs 
to  have  been  well  received,  it  not  credited,  by 
both  Johnson  and  (ioldsmith,  each  of  whom  hail 
soiueihing  to  relate  in  kind.  Cioldsmith's  brother, 
the  clergyman  in  whom  he  had  such  implicit  con- 
fidence, had  assured  him  (d  his  having  seen  an 
■ipparition.  Johnson  also  had  a  friend,  (dd  Mr. 
Cive,  the  printer,  at  St.  John's  (late,  "  .an  honest 
nian,  and  a  sensible  man,"  who  told  him  he  had 
seen  a  ghost  :  he  did  not,  however,  like  to  talk  of, 
it,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  horror  whenever  it 
was  mentioned.  "And  pray.  Sir,"  asked  15os- 
well,  "  what  did  he  s.iy  was  the  appearance  ?" 
"  Why,  Sir,  something  of  a  shadowy  being." 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  this  super- 
stitious turn  in  the  conversation  ot  such  intelligent 
men,  when  he  recollects  th.at,  but  ;i  tew  years  be- 
fore this  time,  all  London  had  been  agitated  by 
the  absurd  story  of  the  Cock  Lane  ghost  ;  a  mat- 
ter which  Dr.  Johnson  had  deemed  worthy  of 
his  serious  investigation,  and  about  which  Gold- 
smith had  written  a  pamphlet. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

MR.  JOSK.PH  CRAOOCK — AN  AUTIIOR'.S  CONFID- 
1NU.S— AN  AMANt'KNSlS — l.IFK  AT  pUGKWARK — 
GOLDSMITH  CONJURING— UKORGi;  COLMAN — 
Tin:    FANTOCCINI. 

Among  the  agreeable  acquaintances  made  by 
Goldsmith  about  this  time  was  a  Mr.  Joseph  Cra- 
dock,  a  young  gentleman  of  Leicestershire,  living 
at  his  ease,  but  ilisi)osed  to  "  make  himself 
uneasy,"  by  meddling  with  literature  and  the  the 
iitre  ;  in  f.ict,  he  had  a  passion  for  plays  and  j)lay. 
ers,  .and  had  come  up  to  town  with  a  modified 
translation  of  X'oltaire's  tragedy  of  Zobcidc,  in  a 
view  to  get  it  acted.  There  was  no  great  dilli- 
culty  in  the  case,  as  he  was  a  man  of  fortune,  fi.ad 
letters  of  introduction  to  persons  of  note,  and 
was  altogether  in  a  different  position  from  the 
indigent  man  of  genius  whom  managers  might 
harass  with  impunity.  Goldsmith  met  him  at 
the  house  of  Yates,  the  .actor,  and  finding  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  Lord  Clare,  soon  became  sociable 
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with  him.  Mutual  tastes  quici<ened  the  intimacy, 
especially  as  they  found  means  of  serving  each 
other.  Goldsmith  wrote  an  epilogue  lor  the  trag- 
edy of  Zobeidc ;  and  Cradock,  who  was  an  ama- 
teur musician,  arranged  the  music  for  the  Thre- 
nodia  Augustalis,  a  lament  on  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  the  political  mis- 
tress and  patron  of  Lord  Clare,  which  Goldsmith 
had  thrown  off  hastily  to  please  that  nobleman. 
The  tragedy  was  played  with  some  success  at 
Covent  Garden  ;  the  Lament  was  recited  and 
sung  at  Mrs.  Cornelys'  rooms — a  very  fashionable 
resort  in  Soho  Square,  got  up  by  a  woman  of  en- 
terprise of  that  name.  It  was  in  whimsical  parody 
of  those  gay  and  somewhat  promiscuous  assem- 
blages that  Goldsmith  used  to  call  the  motley 
evening  parties  at  his  lodgings  "  little  Cornelys." 

The  Threnodia  Augustalis  was  not  publicly 
known  to  be  by  Goldsmith  until  several  years 
after  his  death. 

Cradock  was  one  of  the  few  polite  intimates 
who  lelt  more  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the 
generous  qualities  of  the  poet  than  to  sport  with 
his  eccentricities.  He  sought  his  society  when- 
ever he  cfiine  to  town,  and  occasionally  had  him 
to  his  seat  in  the  country.  Goldsmith  appreciated 
his  sympathy,  and  unburthened  himself  to  him 
without  reserve.  Seeing  the  lettered  ease  in 
whicli  ibis  am.iteur  author  was  enabled  to  live, 
and  the  time  he  could  bestow  on  the  elaboration 
of  a  manuscript,  "  Ah  !  Mr.  Cradock,"  cried  he, 
"  think  of  me  that  must  write  a  volume  every 
monih  !"  He  complained  'o  him  of  the  attempts 
made  by  inferior  writers  d  by  others  who  could 
scarcely  come  under  ih'  lenomination,  not  only 
to  abuse  and  depreciate  -lis  writings,  but  to  ren- 
.  (ler  him  ridiculous  as  a  man  ;  perverting  every 
h  Tiless  sentiment  and  action  into  charges  of 
absurdity,  malice,  or  folly.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  heart,  "  I  am  as  a  lion  bated 
by  curs  !" 

Another  acciuaintance  which  he  made  about 
this  timj,  was  a  young  countryman  of  the  name 
of  M'Donnell,  whom  he  met  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion, and,  of  course,  befriended.  The  following 
grateful  recollections  of  his  kindness  and  his  m'er- 
its  were  furnished  by  that  person  in  after  years  : 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1772,"  writes  he.  "  that 
the  death  of  my  elder  brother — when  in  London, 
on  m;  ,vay  to  Ireland — left  me  in  a  most  forlorn 
situation  ;  I  was  then  about  eighteen  ;  I  possessed 
neither  iiientis  nor  money,  nor  the  means  of  get- 
ting to  Ireland,  of  which  or  of  England  I  knew 
scarcely  anything,  from  having  so  long  resided 
in  France.  In  this  situation  I  had  strolled  about 
(or  two  01  three  days,  considering  what  to  do, 
but  unable  K)  come  to  any  determination,  when 
Providence  directed  me  to  the  Temple  Gardens. 
I  threw  myself  on  a  seat,  and,  willing  to  forget 
my  miseries  for  a  moment,  drew  ont  a  book  ; 
that  book  was  a  volume  of  IJoileau.  I  had  not 
been  there  long  when  a  gentleman,  strolling  about, 
passed  near  me,  and  observing,  perha|)s,  some- 
thing Irish  or  foreign  in  my  garb  or  countenance, 
addressed  me  :  '  .Sir,  you  seem  studious  ;  I  hope 
you  find  this  a  favorable  place  to  pursue  it.'  '  Not 
very  studious,  sir  ;  I  fear  it  is  the  want  of  society 
that  brings  me  hither  ;  I  am  solitary  and  un- 
knqwn  in  this  metropolis  ;'  and  a  passage  from 
Cicero — Oratio  pro  Archia — occurring  to  me,  I 
quoted  it ;  '  Htec  studia  pronoctant  nobiscum, 
perigrinantur,  rusticantur.'  'You  are  a  scholar, 
too,  sir,  I  peiceive. '  '  A  piece  of  one,  sir  ;  but  I 
ought  still  to  have  been  in  the  college  v.'here  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  the  little  I  know.' 


A  good  deal  of  conversation  ensued  ;  I  told  him 
part  of  my  history,  and  he,  in  return,  gave  his 
address  in  the  Temple,  desiring  me  to  call  soon, 
from  which,  to  my  infinite  surprise  and  gratifica- 
tion, I  found  that  the  person  who  thus  seemed  to 
take  an  interest  in  my  fate  was  my  countryman, 
and  a  distinguished  ornament  of  letters. 

"  I  did  not  fail  to  keep  the  appointment,  anil 
was  received  in  the  kindest  manner.  He  told 
me,  smilingly,  that  he  was  not  rich  ;  that  he  could 
do  little  forme  in  direct  pecuniary  aid,  but  would 
endeavor  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  some- 
thing for  myself ;  observing,  that  he  coujd  at  least 
furnish  nie  with  advice  not  wholly  useless  to  a 
young  man  placed  in  the  heart  of  a  great  metrop- 
olis. '  In  London,'  he  continued,  '  nothing  is  to 
be  got  for  nothing  ;  you  must  work  ;  and  no  man 
who  chooses  to  be  industrious  need  be  under  ob- 
ligations to  another,  for  here  labor  of  every  kind 
commands  its  reward.  H  you  think  proper  to  as- 
sist me  occasionally  as  amanuensis,  I  shall  be 
obliged,  and  you  will  be  placed  under  no  obliga- 
tion, until  something  more  permnent  can  be  se- 
cured for  you.'  This  employment,  which  I  pur- 
sued for  some  time,  was  to  translate  passages  Irom 
Buffon,  which  was  abridged  or  altered,  accoril- 
ing  to  circumstances,  for  his  Natural  History." 

Goldsmith's  literary  tasks  were  fast  getting 
ahead  of  him,  and  ho  began  now  to  "  toil  after 
them  in  vain." 

Five  volumes  of  the  Natural  History  here  spo- 
ken of  had  long  since  been  paid  tor  by  NIr.  Griffin, 
yet  most  of  them  wjre  still  to  be  written.  His 
young  amanuensis  i)ears  testimony  to  his  embar- 
rassments and  perplexities,  but  to  the  degree  of 
equanimity  with  which  he  bore  them  : 

"  It  has  been  said,"  observes  he,  "  that  he  was 
irritable.  Such  may  have  been  the  case  at  times  ; 
nay,  I  believe  it  was  so  ;  for  what  with  the  con- 
tinual pursuit  of  authors,  printers,  anrl  booksellers, 
and  occasional  pecuniary  embarrassments,  lew 
could  have  avoided  exhibiting  similar  marks  ot 
impatience.  But  it  was  never  so  toward  me.  I 
saw  hin\  only  in  his  bland  and  kind  moods,  with 
a  (low,  perhaps  an  overflow,  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  for  all  who  were  in  any  manner  depend- 
ent upon  him.  I  looked  upon  him  with  awe  and 
veneration,  and  he  upon  me  as  a  kind  parent  upon 
a  child. 

"  Mis  manner  and  address  exhibited  much 
frankness  and  cordiality,  particularly  to  those 
with  whom  he  possessed  any  degree  of  intimacy. 
His  good-nature  was  equally  apparent.  You 
could  not  dislik;:  the  man,  although  several  of  his 
follies  and  foibles  you  might  be  tempted  to  con- 
demn. He  was  generous  and  inconsiderate  ; 
money  with  him  had  little  value." 

To  escape  from  many  of  the  tormentors  just  al- 
luded to,  and  to  devote  himself  wiihout  interrup- 
tion to  his  task.  Goldsmith  took  lodgings  for  the 
summer  at  a  farm-house  near  the  six-mile  stoi\e 
on  the  F.dgeware  road,  and  carried  down  his 
books  in  two  return  post-chaises.  He  used  to  say 
he  believed  the  farmer's  family  thought  him  an 
odd  character,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  J>^rt- 
/rt/t)r  appeared  to  his  landlady  and  her  children  : 
he  was  The  Gentleman.  Boswell  tells  us  that  he 
went  to  visit  him  at  the  place  in  company  with 
Mickle,  translator  of  the  Lusiad.  Goldsmith  was 
not  at  home.  Having  a  curiosity  to  see  his  apart- 
ment, however,  they  went  in,  and  found  curious 
scraps  of  descriptions  of  animals  scrawled  upon 
the  wall  with  a  h'ack  lead  pencil. 

The  larm-house  in  question  is  still  in  existence, 
though  much  altered.     It  stands  upon  a  gentle 
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eminence  in  Hyde  Lane,  commanding  a  pleasant 
prospect  toward  Hendon.  The  room  is  still  point- 
ed out  in  which  She  ^toops  to  Conquer  was 
written  ;  a  conveniens  c*iid  airy  apartnient.up  one 
flight  ot  stairs. 

Some  matter  of  fact  traditions  concerning  the 
author  were  furnished,  a  few  years  since,  by  a 
son  of  the  farmer,  who  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
at  the  time  Goldsmith  resided  with  his  father. 
Tliougii  he  had  engaged  to  hoard  with  the  family, 
his  meals  were  generally  sent  to  him  in  his  room, 
in  which  he  passed  the  most  of  his  time,  negli- 
gently dressed,  with  his  shirt  collar  open,  busily 
engaged  in  writing.  Sometimes,  probably  when 
in  moods  of  composition,  he  would  wander  into  the 
kitchen,  without  noticing  any  one,  stand  musing 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  then  hurry  off  again 
.J  his  room,  no  doubt  to  '.ommit  to  paper  some 
thought  which  had  struck  li'm. 

Sometimes  he  strolled  about  the  fields,  or  was 
to  be  seen  loitering  and  readinof  and  musing  under 
the  hedges.  He  svas  subject  to  fits  of  wakefulness 
and  read  much  in  lied  ;  if  not  disposed  to  read, 
he  still  kept  the  candle  burning  ;  if  he  wished  to 
extinguish  it,  and  it  was  out  of  his  reach,  he  tlung 
his  slipper  at  it,  which  would  be  found  in  the 
morning  near  the  overturned  candlestick  and 
daubed  with  grease.  He  was  noted  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  for  his  charital)le  feelings.  No 
!)eggar  ap|)lied  to  him  in  vain,  and  he  evinced  on 
all  occasions  great  commiseration  for  the  poor. 

He  had  tlie  use  of  tlie  parlor  to  receive  and  en- 
tertain company,  and  was  visited  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Hugh  Boyd,  the  reputed  author  of 
"Junius,"  Sir  William  Ciiambeis,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished characters.  He  gave  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  a  dinner  party  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  his  guests  were  detained  by  a  thunder 
shower,  he  got  up  a  dance,  and  carried  the  mer- 
riment late  into  the  night. 

As  usual,  he  was  the  promoter  of  hilarity  among 
the  young,  and  at  one  time  took  the  children  of  the 
house  to  see  a  company  of  strolling  players  at 
Hendon.  The  greatest  amusement  to  the  party, 
however,  was  derived  from  his  own  jokes  on  tlie 
road  and  his  comments  on  the  jierformance, 
which  proiluced  inlinite  laughter  among  his 
youthful  companions. 

Near  to  his  rural  retreat  at  Edgeware,  a  Mr. 
Seguin,  an  Irish  merchant,  of  literary  tastes,  had 
country  quarters  for  his  family,  where  Golilsmith 
was  always  welcome. 

In  this  family  he  would  indidge  in  playful  and 
even  grotesciue  humor,  and  was  ready  lor  any- 
thing—conveisation,  music,  or  a  game  of  romps. 
He  prided  liimself  ujion  his  dancing,  and  would 
walk  a  minuet  with  Mrs.  Siguin,  to  tiie  inlinite 
amusement  of  herself  and  the  children,  whose 
shouts  of  laughter  he  bore  with  iierfect  good- 
humor.  He  would  sing  Irish  songs,  and  tlie 
Scotch  ballad  oi  johnny  .Armstrong.  He  took 
tile  lead  in  the  children's  sports  of  blind  man's 
huff,  hunt  the  slipjier,  etc.,  or  m  tiieir  games  at 
cards,  and  w.is  the  most  noisy  of  the  parly,  affect- 
ing to  cheat  and  to  be  excessively  e.iger  to  win  ; 
while  with  >  hildren  of  sm.iller  si/.e  h^-  wonld  turn 
the  hind  part  of  his  wig  before,  anti  play  all  kinds 
of  tricks  to  amuse  them. 

One  word  as  to  his  musical  skill  ami  his  per- 
formance on  the  llute,  which  comes  up  so  in- 
variably in  all  his  fireside  revels.  He  really  knew 
nothing  of  music  scientitically  ;  he  had  a  good 
ear,  and  mav  have  played  sweetly  ;  but  we  are 
told  he  could  not  read  a  note  of  music.  Rouhil- 
lac,  the  statuary,  once  playetl  a  trick  upon  him 


in  this  respect.  He  pretended  to  score  down  an 
air  as  the  poet  playecl  it,  but  put  down  crotchets 
and  semi-breves  at  random.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished. Goldsmith  cast  his  eyes  over  it  and  pro- 
nounced it  correct  !  It  is  possible  that  his  execu- 
tion in  music  was  like  his  style  in  writing  ;  in 
sweetness  and  melody  he  may  have  snatched  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art  ! 

He  was  at  all  times  a  capital  companion  for 
children,  and  knew  how  to  fall  in  with  their 
humors.  "  I  little  thought,"  said  Miss  Hawkins, 
the  woman  grown,  "  what  I  should  have  to  boast, 
when  Cioldsmith  taught  me  to  play  Jack  and  Jill 
by  two  bits  of  paper  on  his  fingers."  He  enter- 
tained Mrs.  Garrick,  we  are  told,  with  a  whole 
budget  of  stories  and  songs  ;  delivered  the  "Chim- 
ney Sweep"  with  exquisite  taste  as  a  solo  ;  and 
performed  a  duet  with  Garrick  of  "  Old  Rose  and 
Burn  the  Bellows." 

"  I  was  only  five  years  old,"  says  the  late 
George  Colman,  "  when  Goldsmith  one  evening, 
when  drinking  coffee  with  my  father,  took  me 
on  his  knee  and  began  to  play  with  me,  which 
amiai)le  act  I  returned  with  a  very  smart  slap  in 
the  face  ;  it  must  have  been  a  tingler,  for  I  left 
the  marks  of  my  little  spiteful  paw  u|)on  his 
cheek.  This  infantile  outrage  was  followed  by 
summary  justice,  and  I  was  locked  up  by  my 
father  in  an  adjoining  room,  to  undergo  solitary 
imprisonment  in  the  dark.  Here  I  began  to 
howl  and  scream  most  abominably.  At  length  a 
friend  appeared  to  extricate  me  from  jeo])ardy  ; 
it  was  the  good-natured  doctor  himself,  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  and  a  smile  upon  his 
countenance,  which  was  still  jiartially  red  from  th« 
effects  of  my  petulance.  I  sulked  and  sobbed,  and 
he  fondled  and  soothed  until  I  began  to  brighten. 
He  seized  the  projiitious  moment,  |)laced  three 
hats  upon  the  carjiet,  and  a  shilling  under  each  ; 
the  shillings,  he  told  me,  were  England,  France, 
and  Spain.  '  Hey,  presto,  cockolorum  ! '  cried 
the  doctor,  and,  lo  !  on  uncovering  the  shillings, 
they  were  all  found  congregated  under  one.  I 
was  no  poliiician  at  the  time,  and  therefore  might 
not  have  wondered  at  the  sutldeii  revolution 
which  brought  Engl.ind,  France,  and  .Spam  a'l 
under  one  crown  ;  but,  as  I  was  also  no  conjurer, 
it  amazed  me  beyond  measure.  Fr.j;r  thdi.  Lmie, 
wlienever  the  doctor  came  to  visit  my  father, 

"  I  pluck'd  his  guwii  to  share  the  good  man's  smile  :" 

a  game  of  romps  constantly  ensued,  and  we  were 
always  cordial  friends  and  merry  playfellows." 

Although  Goldsmith  made  the  lulgeware  farm- 
house his  headiiuarters  for  the  summer,  he  would 
absent  himself  for  weeks  at  a  time  on  visits  to  Mr. 
Cradock,  Lord  Clare,  and  Mr.  Langton,  at  their 
country-scats.  He  would  often  visit  town,  also, 
to  dme  and  partake  of  the  jv-iblic  amusements. 
On  one  occasion  he  accomi)anied  Edmund  Burke 
to  witness  a  performance  of  the  Italian  I'antoccini 
or  I'u|)[)ets,  in  I'anton  Street;  an  exhibition  which 
had  hit  tiie  caprice  of  tlie  town,  and  was  in  great 
vogue.  The  jiuppetswere  set  in  motion  by  wires, 
so  well  concealed  as  to  be  with  difficulty  tletected. 
Hoswell,  with  his  usual  ol)tusi-ness  with  respect 
to  Goldsmitli,  .u'cuses  him  of  being  jealous  of  the 
|)uppets  I  "  When  lUuke,"  said  he,  "  praised 
the  dexterity  wiUi  which  one  ot  them  tossed  a 
pike,"  ■  I'shaw,'  said  Goldsmith  wif/i  some 
'■iOannlh,  '  I  can  do  it  b»tler  myself.'  "  "The 
same  evening,"  ailds  Ijoswel',  "  when  supping  at 
Burke's  lodgings,  he  broke  his  shin  by  attempting 
to  exhibit  to  the  '-omnany  how  much  better  hn 
could  jump  over  a  s'ick  than  the  puppets  " 
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Goldsmith  jealous  of  puppets  !  This  even  passes 
In  absurdity  Boswell's  charge  upon  hi-n  of  being 
jealous  of  tne  beauty  of  the  two  Miss  Horneci^s. 

The  Panton  Street  puppets  were  destined  to  be 
a  source  of  further  amusement  to  the  town,  and 
of  annoyance  to  the  little  autocrat  of  the  stage. 
Foote,  the  Aristophanes  of  the  English  drama, 
who  was  always  on  the  alert  to  turn  every  subject 
of  popular  excitement  lo  account,  seeing  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Fantoccini,  gave  out  that  he  should 
produce  a  Primitive  Puppet-show  at  the  Hay- 
market,  to  be  entitled  T/if  Handsome  Chamber- 
maid, or  Piety  in  Pat/ens  :  intended  to  burlesque 
the  sentimental  comedy  which  Garrick  still  main- 
tained at  Drury  Lane.  The  idea  of  a  play  to  be 
performed  in  a  regular  theatre  by  puppets  excited 
the  curiosity  and  talk  of  the  town.  "  Will  your 
puppets  be  as  large  as  life,  Mr.  Foote  ?"  de- 
manded a  lady  of  rank.  "  Oh,  no,  my  lady  ;" 
replied  Foote,  "  not  much  larger  than  Garrick." 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

BROKEN  HEALTH— DISSIPATION  ANT)  DF.IITS  — 
THE  IRISH  WIDOW— PRACTICAL  JOKES — SCRUH 
— A  MISQUOTED  PUN  —  MALAGRIDA  —  GOLD- 
SMITH PROVED  TO  I!E  A  FOOL— DISTRESSED 
BALLAD   SINGERS- THE  POET   AT    RANELAGH. 

Goldsmith  returned  to  town  in  the  autumn 
(1772),  with  his  health  much  disordered.  His 
close  fits  of  sedentary  ap|)lication,  during  which 
he  in  a  manner  tied  himself  to  the  mast,  had  laid 
the  seeds  of  a  lurking  mnlady  in  his  system,  and 
produced  a  severe  illness  in  the  course  of  the  suni- 
mer.  Town  life  was  not  favorable  to  the  health 
either  ".f  body  or  mind.  He  cnuld  not  resist  the 
siren  1  nice  of  temptation,  which,  now  that  he  iiad 
l)eco:)ie  a  notoriety,  assailed  him  on  every  side. 
Accordingly  we  hnd  him  launching  away  in  a 
career  ot  social  dissipation  ;  dining  and  sujiping 
out  ;  at  clui)s,  at  routs,  at  thi-atres  ;  he  is  a  guest 
with  Johnson  at  the  Thrales,  and  an  chject  ul 
Mrs.  Thraie's  lively  sallies  ;  he  is  a  lion  at  Mrs. 
\'esey's  and  Mrs.  Montagu's,  where  some  of  liie 
high-bred  blue-stockings  pronounce  him  a  "wikl 
genius,"  and  (jthers,  |)cra(l\cnture,  a  "  wikl  Iiish- 
man."  In  the  mcaiitime  his  jx'cuniary  diflu'ullies 
are  increasing  upon  him,  coiitlicting  with  iiis 
proneness  to  pleasure  anil  expense,  and  con- 
tributing by  the  harassment  ot  his  niincl  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  his  constitution.  His  "  An- 
imated X.iturc"  though  not  linished,  had  been 
entirt-ly  paid  f(>r,  and  the  money  s|ient.  The 
money  adv.inced  liy  (".arrick  on  Xewbery's  note 
still  hangs  over  him  as  a  debt.  The  tale  on  whicii 
Newbery  had  loaned  from  two  to  three  hundred 
pounds  i^revious  to  the  excursion  to  IJarton  has 
proved  a  failure.  The  bookseller  is  urgent  for 
the  leltlument  of  his  comiilicated  account ;  t!ie 
perplexed  author  has  notning  to  offer  him  in 
liquidation  but  the  copyright  ot  the  comedy  which 
he  has  in  his  ijorlfolio  ;  "  Though  to  tell  }ou  the 
truth,  Frank,"  said  he,  there  are  great  doubts  ot 
its  success."  The  offer  was  accept -d,  and,  like 
bargains  wrung  from  Goldsmith  ui  tini>js  ot 
emergency,  turned  out  a  goklen  si)eculation  to  the 
bookseller. 

In  this  way  Goldsmith  went  on  overrunning  the 
constable,"  as  he  termed  it  ;  sjjending  everything 
in  advance  ;  working  with  an  overtasked  head  and 


weary  heart  to  pay  for  past  pleasures  and  past 
extravagance,  and  at  the  same  time  incurring 
new  debts,  to  perpetuate  his  struggles  and 
darken  his  future  prospects.  While  the  excite- 
ment of  society  and  the  excitement  of  composi- 
tion conspire  to  keep  up  a  feverishness  of  the  sys- 
tem, he  has  incurred  an  unfortunate  habit  ot 
quacking  himself  with  James'  powders,  a  fash- 
ionable panacea  of  the  day. 

A  farce,  produced  this  year  by  Garrick,  and 
entitled  The  Irish  Widow,  perpetuates  tlu- 
memory  of  practical  jokes  played  off  a  year  or 
two  previously  upon  the  alleged  vanity  of  poor, 
simple-hearted  Goldsmith.  He  was  one  evening 
at  the  house  of  his  friend  I5urke,  when  he  was 
beset  by  a  tenth  muse,  an  Irish  widow  and  au- 
thoress, just  arrived  from  Ireland,  lull  of  brogut 
and  blunders,  and  poetic  tire  and  rantipole  gen 
tility.  She  was  soliciting  subscriptions  for  hei 
poems  ;  and  assailed  Goldsmith  for  his  patron, 
age;  the  great  Goldsmith — her  countryman,  an(; 
of  course  her  friend.  She  overpowered  him  with 
eulogiums  on  his  own  poems,  and  then  read  some 
of  her  own,  with  vehemence  of  tone  and  gesture, 
appealing  continually  to  the  great  Goldsmith  tt 
know  how  he  relished  them. 

Poor  Goldsmith  diil  all  that  a  kind-hearted  and 
gallant  gentleman  could  do  in  such  a  case  ;  lie 
praised  her  poems  as  far  as  the  stomach  ot  his 
sense  would  permit  :  perhaps  a  little  further  ;  In 
offeretl  her  his  subscription,  and  it  was  not  uiuii 
she  had  retired  with  many  parting  complimeins 
to  the  great  Goldsmith,  that  he  pronounced  tlu 
poetry  which  had  been  inllicted  on  him  execrable. 
The  whole  scene  had  been  a  hoax  got  up  \.) 
Burke  for  the  amusement  of  his  company,  and  the 
Irish  widow,  so  admirably  performed,  had  been 
personated  by  a  Mrs.  P.allour,  a  lady  of  his  ton 
nection,  of  great  sprightliness  and  talent. 

We  see  nothing  in  the  story  lo  estalilish  the 
alleged  vanity  of  Goldsmith,  but  we  think  it  tells 
rather  to  the  disadvantage  of  liurke  ;  being  un- 
w;irrantable  under  their  relations  ot  frienilship, 
and  a  species  of  waggery  (|Uite  beneath  his  genius. 
Croker,  in  his  notes  to  lioswell,  gives  another  ol 
these  practical  jokes  perjietraled  by  lUirke  at  the 
expense  of  (Goldsmith's  credulity.  It  was  related 
lo  Croker  by  Colonel  ()' Moore,  of  Cloghan  Castle, 
in  Ireland,  who  was  a  party  (diicerned.  The 
colonel  and  Burke,  walking  one  day  through 
Leicester  Square  on  their  v  a)  lo  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's, \\itli  whom  they  were  to  dine,  observed 
Goldsmith,  who  was  likewise  to  be  .1  guest,  stand- 
ing ami  regarding  a  crowd  wliiih  was  staring 
and  shouting  at  some  torei^^n  ladies  in  the  window 
of  a  hotel.  "  Observe  (loldsniith,"  said  Burke  to 
O' Moore,  and  mark  what  passes  between  us  at 
Sir  Joshua's."  They  passed  on  and  reachetl  there 
before  him.  Burke  received  Goldsmith  with 
affected  reserve  and  coldness;  being  pressed  to 
exi)lain  the  reason,  "  Keally,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
ashamed  t  >  kee|>  company  with  a  person  who 
could  act  as  you  have  just  done  in  the  Scjuare." 
Goldsmith  |)rotesled  he  was  ignorant  ot  what  was 
meant.  "  Why,"  said  Burke,  "  did  you  not  ex- 
claim a.;  vou  were  looking  up  at  iIiom:  women, 
what  stupjd'beasts  the  crowd  must  be  for  staring 
with  such  admiration  at  those  /minted  Jezebels, 
while  a  man  of  your  talents  passed  by  unno- 
ticed ?"  "  Surely,  surely,  my  dear  friend,"  cried 
Goldsmith,  with  alarm,  "surely  I  did  not  say  so  ?" 
"  Na),"  replied  Burke,  "  it  you  had  not  said  so, 
how  should  1  have  known  it.'"  "That's  true," 
answered  Goldsmith,  "  I  am  very  sorry— it  was 
very  foolish  ;    /  do  recollect  that  something  oj 
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the  kind  Passed  through  my  mind,  but  I  did  not 
think  I  had  uttered  it. ' ' 

It  is  proper  to  observed  that  these  jokes  were 
played  off  by  Burke  before  he  had  attained  the 
full  eminence  of  his  social  position,  and  that  he 
may  have  telt  privileged  to  take  liberties  with 
tJoldsmith  as  his  countryman  and  college  associ- 
ate. It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  peculiarities 
of  the  latter,  and  his  guileless  simplicity,  inade 
him  a  butt  for  the  broad  waggery  of  some  of  his 
associates  ;  while  others  more  polished,  though 
equally  p-rlidiouj,  are  on  the  watch  to  give  cur- 
rency to  his  bulls  and  blunders. 

The  Stratford  jubilee  in  honor  ot  Shakespeare, 
where  Boswell  had  made  a  fool  ot  himself,  was 
still  in  every  one's  mind.  It  was  sportively  sug- 
gested that  a  fete  should  be  held  at  Lichfield  in 
honor  of  Johnson  and  Garrick,  and  that  the 
Beaux'  Stratagem  should  be  played  bv  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Literary  Club.  "  Then,'  exclaimed 
Goldsmith,  "  I  shall  certainly  play  Scrub.  I 
should  like  of  all  things  to  try  my  hand  at  that 
character."  The  unwary  speech,  which  any  one 
else  might  have  made  without  comment,  has 
been  thought  worthy  of  record  as  whimsically 
characteristic.  Ikauclerc  was  extremely  apt  to 
circulate  anecdotes  at  his  expense,  founded  per- 
haps on  some  trivial  incident,  but  dressed  up 
with  the  embellishments  of  his  sarcastic  brain. 
One  relates  to  a  venerable  dish  of  peas,  served 
up  at  Sir  Joshua's  taiile.  which  should  have  l)t,.'n 
green,  but  were  any  other  color.  A  wag  sug- 
gested to  (Goldsmith,  in  a  whisper,  that  they 
should  be  sent  to  Hammersmith,  as  that  was  the 
way  to  tuni-('in-gr,-cn  (Turnh:'.rii-C.reen).  Gold- 
smith, delighted  with  the  pun,  endeavored  to  re- 
peat it  at  15urke's  table,  but  missed  the  point. 
'That  is  the  way  to  make  'em  green,"  said  he. 
Nobody  laughed.  He  perceived  he  was  at  fault. 
"  I  mean  that  is  the  road  to  turn  'em  green."  A 
dead  pause  and  a  stare  ;  "  whereupon,"  adds 
Heauclerc,  "  he  started  U|)  discnnrerted  and 
abruptly  left  the  table."  This  is  evidently  one  ot 
Heauclerc's  caricatures. 

On  another  occasion  the  poet  and  Heauclerc 
were  seated  at  the  theatre  next  to  Lord  Slielburne, 
the  minister,  whom  political  writers  thought  proper 
tf)  nickname  Malagrida.  "  Do  you  kiu)w,"  saul 
Goldsmith  to  his  lordship,  in  the  course  of  coi, 
vcrsation,  "  that  I  ne\er  could  conceive  why  they 
called  you  M.il.igrula, /cr  Malagrida  was  a  very 
good  sort  ot  man."  'I'his  was  too  good  a  trip  of 
tlie  tongue  for  Meauclerc  to  let  pass  :  he  serves  it 
up  in  his  next  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont,  as  a 
specimen  ot  a  mode  of  turning  a  thought  the 
wrong  way,  jieculiar  to  the  poet;  he  makes  merry 
over  it  with  his  witty  and  sarcastic  compeer,  Hor- 
ace W.ilpole,  who  pronounces  it  "  a  jiicture  of 
Goldsmith's  whole  life."  Dr.  Johnson  alone, 
when  he  hears  it  bandied  about  as  Goldsmith's 
last  blunder,  growls  forth  a  friendly  defence  : 
"Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  was  a  mere  blunder  in  em- 
phasis. He  meant  to  say,  I  wonder  they  should 
use  Malagrida  as  a  term  ot  reproach."  Poor 
Goldsmith  '  On  such  points  he  was  ever  doomed 
to  be  misinterpreted.  Rogers,  the  poet,  meeting 
in  times  long  subsequent  with  a  survivor  of  those 
days,  asked  him  what  Goldsmith  really  \vas  in 
conversation.  The  old  conversational  character 
was  too  deeply  stamped  in  the  memory  of  the 
veteran  to  be  effaced.  "Sir,"  replied  the  old 
wiseacre,  "  h'"vas  a  fool.  The  right  word  never 
cam.e  to  him.  If  you  gave  him  back  a  bad  shilling, 
he'd  say,  Why,  it's  as  good  a  shilling  as  ever  was 
bi/rn,     Vou  know  he  ought  to  have  uaid  coined. 


Coined,  sir,  never  entered  his  head.    He  was  a 
fool,  sir." 

We  have  so  many  anecdotes  in  which  Gold* 
smith's  simplicity  is  played  upon,  that  it  is  quite 
a  treat  to  meet  with  one  in  which  he  is  represent- 
ed playing  upon  the  simplicity  of  others,  especially 
when  the  victim  of  his  joke  is  the  "  Cireat  Cham" 
himself,  whoin  all  others  are  disposed  to  hold  so 
much  in  awe.  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  were  sup- 
ping cosily  together  at  a  tavern  in  Dean  Street, 
Soho,  kept  by  Jack  Roberts,  a  singer  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  a  protege  of  Garrick's.  Johnson  de- 
lighted in  these  gastronomical  t^te-Ji-tetes,  and 
was  expatiating  in  high  good  humor  on  rumps  and 
kidneys,  the  veins  ot  his  forehead  swelling  with 
the  ardor  of  mastication.  "These,"  said  he, 
"  are  pretty  little  things  ;  but  a  inan  must  eat  a 
great  many  of  them  before  he  is  tilled."  "  Aye  ; 
but  how  many  of  them,"  asked  Goldsmith,  with 
affected  simplicity,  "'vould  reach  to  the  moon  ?" 
"  To  the  moon  !  Ah,  sir,  that  I  fear,  exceeds 
your  calculation."  "  Not  at  all,  sir  ;  I  think  I 
could  tell."  "  Pray,  then,  sir,  let  us  hear." 
"  Why,  sir,  one,  if  it  were  long  enough  .'"  John- 
son growled  for  a  tiine  at  finding  himself  caught 
in  such  a  trite  schoolboy  trap.  "  Well,  sir,"  cried 
he  at  length,  "  I  have  deserved  it.  1  should  not 
have  provoked  so  foolish  an  answer  by  so  foolish 
a  question." 

Among  the  many  incidents  related  as  illustra- 
tive of  Goldsmith's  vanity  and  envy  is  one  which 
occurred  one  evening  when  he  was  in  a  flfawing- 
room  with  a  party  of  ladies,  and  a  ball.ic'.-singer 
under  the  window  struck  up  his  favorite  song  of 
"  Sally  Salisbury."  "  How  m'serahly  this  woman 
sings  !"  exclaimed  he.  "  l^ray,  doctor,"  said 
the  lady  ol  the  house,  "  could  you  do  it  Ijetter  ?" 
"  Yes,  madam,  and  the  company  shall  he  juf:'i,'es." 
The  company,  ot  course,  |,repared  to  be  entert.iin- 
ed  by  an  absurdity  ;  hut  their  smiles  were  well- 
nigh  turned  to  tears,  for  he  acquitted  himself  with  a 
skill  and  pathos  that  drew  universal  applause.  He 
had,  in  fact,  a  delicate  ear  for  music,  whicli  had 
been  jarreil  by  the  f.ilse  notes  of  the  ballad-singer  ; 
and  there  were  certaii.  pathetic  ballads,  associ- 
ated with  recollections  ot  his  childhood,  which 
were  sure  to  touch  the  springs  of  his  heart.  We 
h,n-e  another  story  ot  him,  connected  with  ballad- 
siiiging,  which  is  still  more  characteristic.  He 
w.is  one  evening  at  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Chambers,  in  Berners  Street,  seated  at  a  whist 
table  with  .Sir  William,  Lady  Chambers,  and 
liaretti,  when  .ill  ati^  ce  ht;  threw  down  his  cards, 
hurried  out  iil  the  room  ami  into  the  street.  He 
returned  in  an  instant,  iisumed  his  seat,  and  the 
game  went  on  Sir  William,  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion, ventured  In  ask  IIm'  cause  of  his  retreat,  fear- 
ing he  had  been  overnmic  t  ,•  the  heat  of  the 
room.  "  Not  at  all,"  replied  Goldsmith  ;  "  but 
in  truth  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  that  unfortunate 
woman  in  the  street,  half  sillying,  halt  sobbing, 
for  such  tones  could  only  arise  from  the  extremity 
of  distress  ;  her  voice  grated  paintuily  on  my  ear 
and  jarred  my  f.aiiie,  so  that  1  muld  not  rest 
until  I  had  sent  lier  away."  It  was  in  fact  a  ])oot 
ballad-singer,  whose  cracked  voice  had  been 
heard  by  others  of  the  party,  but  without  having 
the  same  effect  on  their  sensibilities.  It  v.. is  the 
realilv  of  his  fictitious  scene  in  the  stors  ot  the 
"  Man  in  lilack  ;"  wherein  hedesc-ibes  .i  woman 
in  rags  with  one  child  iii  her  arms  and  another  on 
her  back,  attemiiting  to  sing  ballads,  but  with 
such  a  mournful  voice  that  it  was  difTicult  to  de- 
termine wliether  she  was  singing  oi  <  rying.  "  A 
wrulcli,"  he  adds,  "  who,  in  the  deepest  distress, 
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still  aimed  at  good  humor,  was  an  object  my 
friend  was  by  no  means  capable  of  withstanding.  ' 
The  Man  in  Black  gave  the  poor  woman  all  tnat 
he  had — a  bundle  of  matches.  Goldsmith,  it  is 
probable,  sent  his  ballad-singer  away  rejoicing 
with  all  the  money  in  his  pocket. 

Ranelagh  was  at  that  time  greatly  in  vogue  as 
a  place  of  public  entt.tainment.  It  was  situated 
near  Chelsea  ;  the  principal  room  was  a  rotunda 
of  great  dimensions,  with  an  orchestra  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  tiers  of  boxes  all  round.  It  was  a  place 
to  which  Johnson  resorted  occasionally  "  I  am  a 
great  friend  to  public  amusements,"  said  he,  for 
they  keep  people  from  vice."  *  Goldsmith  was 
equally  a  friend  to  them,  though  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether on  such  moral  grounds.  He  was  particu- 
larly fonci  oi  masquerades,  which  were  then  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  and  got  up  at  Ranelagh  with 
great  expense  and  magnificence.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  had  likewise  a  taste  for  such  amuse- 
ments, was  sometimes  his  companion,  at  other 
times  he  went  alone  ;  his  peculiarities  of  person 
and  manner  would  soon  betray  him,  whatever 
might  be  his  disguise,  and  he  would  be  singled 
out  by  wags,  acquainted  with  his  foibles,  and 
more  successful  than  himself  in  maintaining  their 
incognito,  as  a  capital  subject  to  be  played  upon. 
Some,  pretending  not  to-  know  him,  would  decry 
his  writings,  and  ])raise  tliose  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  others  would  laud  his  veises  to  the 
skies,'  but  purposely  misquote  and  burlesque 
them  ;  others  would  annoy  him  with  parodies  ; 
while  one  young  lady,  whom  he  was  teasing,  as 
he  supposed,  with  great  success  and  inhnite 
humor,  silenced  his  rather  boisterous  laughter  by 
(|U()iing  his  own  line  about  "the  loud  laugh  tiiiU 
speaks  the  vacant  mind."  On  one  occasion  he 
was  absolutely  driven  out  of  the  house  by  the 
persevering  jokes  of  a  wag,  whose  complete  dis- 
guise gave  him  no  means  ot  retaliation. 

His  name  appearing  in  the  newspapers  among 
the  distinguished  persons  present  at  one  of  these 
amusements,  his  old  enemy,  Kenrick,  immedi- 
ately addressed  to  him  a  copy  of  anonymous 
verses,  to  the  following  purport. 

To  Dr.  Goldsmith  ;  on  seeing  his  name  in  the 
list  of  mummers  at  the  late  masquerade  : 

"  How  widely  dilferent,  Goidsmith,  are  the  ways 
Of  Doctors  now,  and  those  of  ancient  days  ! 
Theirs  taught  the  truth  in  academic  shades. 
Ours  in  lewd  hops  and  midnight  masquerades. 
So  changed  the  times  !  say,  philosophic  sage, 
Wtiose  genius  suits  so  well  this  tasteful  age, 
Is  the  Pantheon,  late  a  sink  obscene, 
Become  the  fountain  of  chaste  Hippocrene  ? 
Or  do  thy  moral  numbers  quaintly  flow, 
Inspired  by  th'  j£aiii/<f<e  of  Soho  ' 
Do  wisdom's  sons  gorge  cates  and  vermicelli, 
Like  beastly  Bickerstafife  or  bothering  Kelly  ? 
Or  art  thou  tired  of  th'  undeserved  applause 
Beslr  *ed  on  bards  alTecting  Virtue's  cause  ? 
Is  this  the  good  that  makes  the  humble  vain. 
The  good  philosophy  should  not  disdain  ? 


*  "Alas,  sir!"  said  Johnson,  speaking,  when  in 
another  mood,  of  grand  houses,  line  gardens,  and 
splendid  places  of  public  amusement ;  "  alas,  sir  ! 
these  are  only  struggles  for  happiness.  When  I  first 
entered  Ranelagh  it  gave  an  expansion  and  gay  sen- 
sation to  my  mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced  any- 
where else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he  viewed 
his  immense  army,  and  considered  that  not  one  of 
that  great  multitude  would  be  alive  a  hundred  years 
afterward,  so  it  went  to  my  heart  to  consider  that 
there  was  not  one  in  all  that  brillianl  circle  that  was 
sot  afraid  to  go  borne  and  think." 


If  so,  let  pride  dissemble  all  it  caa, 

A  modern  sage  is  still  much  less  than  man." 

Goldsmith  was  keenly  sensitive  to  attacks  of  the 
kind,  and  meeting  Kenrick  at  the  Chapter  Coffee. 
house,  called  him  to  sharp  account  for  taking  such 
a  liberty  with  his  name,  and  calling  his  morals  in 
question,  merely  on  account  of  his  being  seen  at 
a  place  of  general  resort  and  amusement.  Ken- 
rick shufded  and  sneaked,  protesting  that  he 
meant  nothing  derogatory  to  his  private  character. 
Goldsmith  let  him  know,  however,  that  he  was 
aware  of  his  having  mo-e  than  once  indulged  in 
attacks  ot  this  dastard  kind,  and  intimated  that 
another  such  outrage  would  be  followed  by  per- 
sonal chastisement. 

Kenrick  having  played  the  craven  in  his  pies- 
ence,  avenged  himself  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  by 
complaining  of  his  having  made  a  wanton  attack 
upon  himj  and  by  making  coarse  comments  upon 
his  writings,  conversation  and  person. 

The  scurrilous  satire  of  Kenrick,  however  un- 
merited, may  have  checked  Goldsmith's  taste  for 
masquerades.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  calling  on 
the  poet  one  morning,  found  him  walking  about 
his  room  in  somewhat  of  a  reverie,  kicking  a 
bundle  of  clothes  belore  him  like  a  foot-ball.  It 
proved  to  be  an  expensive  masquerade  dress, 
which  he  said  he  had  been  fool  enough  to  pur- 
chase, and  as  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting 
the  worth  ot  his  money,  he  was  trying  to  take  it 
out  in  exercise. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

INVITATION  TO  CHKLSTMAS— THK  aPRING  VELVET 
COAT — 'rHK  IIAV.MAK1NG  WIG — THE  MIS- 
CHANCES OF  LOO  — THE  I  AIR  CULPRIT— A 
DANCE  WITH   THE  JESSAMV   liRlUE. 

From  the  feverish  dissipations  ot  town.  Gold- 
smith is  summoned  away  to  partake  of  the  genial 
dissipations  of  the  country.  In  the  month  of  De- 
cember, a  letlei  from  Mrs.  Bunbury  invites  him 
down  to  Burton,  to  pass  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  letter  is  written  in  the  usual  playful  vein 
which  marks  his  intercourse  with  this  charming 
family.  He  is  to  romein  his  "  smart  spring-velvet 
coat,"  to  bring  a  new  wig  to  dance  with  the  hay- 
makers in,  and  above  ail,  to  lollow  the  advice  of 
herself  and  her  sister  (the  Jessamy  iSride),  in  play- 
ing loo.  This  letter,  which  plays  so  archly,  yet 
kindly,  with  some  of  poor  ('lohb.mith's  peculiari- 
ties, and  bespeaks  such  real  ladylike  regard  tor 
him,  re(juires  a  wore  or  two  of  annotation.  The 
spring-\i  Ivet  suit  alluded  to  appears  to  haie  been 
a  gallant  adornment  (somewhat  in  the  style  ot 
the  famous  uloom-colored  coat)  in  which  Gold- 
smith bad  figured  in  the  jirereding  month  of  May 
— the  season  of  blossoms — ior.  on  the  2ist  of  that 
month  we  find  the  following  entry  in  the  chronicle 
of  Mr.  William  Filby,  tailor  ;  To  your  blue  vel- 
vet suit,  £2\  \os.  ()tl.  Also,  about  the  same 
time,  a  suit  of  livery  and  a  crimson  collar  for  the 
serving  man.  Again  we  hold  the  Jessamy  Briili; 
responsible  for  this  gorgeous  splendor  of  ward- 
robe. 

The  new  wig  no  doubt  is  a  bag-wig  and  soli- 
taire, still  highly  the  mode,  and  in  which  Gold- 
smith is  represented  as  figuring  when  in  lull 
dress,  equipped  with  his  sword. 

As  to  the  dancing  with  the  haymakers,  we  pre- 
sume it  alludes  to  some  gambol  of  the  poet,  in  tha 
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coarse  of  his  former  visit  to  Barton  ;  when  he 
ranged  the  fields  and  lawns  a  chartered  libertine, 
and  tumbled  into  the  iish-ponds. 

As  to  the  suggestions  about  loo,  they  are  in 
sportive  allusion  lo  the  doctor's  mode  of  playing 
that  game  in  their  merry  evening  parties  ;  affect- 
ing the  desperate  gambler  and  easy  dupe  ;  run- 
ning counter  to  ail  rule  ;  making  extravagant 
ventures  ;  reproachmg  all  others  with  cowardice  ; 
dashing  at  ad  hazards  at  the  pool,  and  getting 
himself  completely  loo'd,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  company.  The  drift  of  the  fair  sis- 
ters' advice  was  most  probably  to  tempt  him  on, 
and  then  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

With  these  comments  we  subjoin  Goldsmith's 
reply  to  Mrs.  Bunbury,  a  fine  piece  of  off-hand, 
humorous  writing,  which  has  out  in  late  years 
been  given  to  the  public,  and  which  throws  a 
familiar  light  on  the  social  circle  at  Barton, 

Madam  :  I  read  your  letter  with  all  that  allow- 
ance which  critical  candor  could  require,  but 
after  all  find  so  much  to  object  to,  and  so  much 
to  raise  my  indignation,  that  I  cannot  help  giving 
it  a  serious  answer.  I  am  not  so  ignorant, 
madam,  as  not  to  see  there  are  many  sarcasms 
contamed  in  it,  and  solecisms  also.  (Solecism  is 
a  word  that  comes  from  the  town  of  Soleis  in  At- 
tica, among  the  Greeks,  built  by  Solon,  and  ap- 
plied as  we  use  the  word  Kidderminster  for  cur- 
tains from  a  town  also  of  that  name — but  this  is 
learning  you  have  no  taste  for  !) — I  say,  madam, 
there  are  many  sarcasirs  in  it,  and  solecisms  also. 
But  not  to  seem  an  ill-natured  critic,  I'll  take 
leave  to  quote  your  own  words,  and  give  you  my 
remarks  upon  them  as  they  occur.  You  begin  as 
follows  : 

'  I  hope,  my  good  Doctor,  you  soon  will  be  here. 
And  your  spring-velvet  coat  very  smart  will  appear, 
To  open  our  ball  the  first  day  of  the  year.' 

"  Pray,  madam,  where  did  you  ever  find  the 
epithet  'good,'  applied  to  the  title  of  doctor  ? 
Had  you  called  me  '  learned  doctor,'  or  'grave 
doctor,'  or  '  noble  doctor,"  it  might  be  allowable, 
because  they  belong  to  the  profession.  But,  not 
to  cavil  at  triHes,  you  talk  of  '  my  spring-velvet 
coat,'  and  advise  me  to  wear  it  the  first  day  in  the 
year,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  winter  ! — a  spring- 
velvet  coat  in  the  middle  of  winter  ! !  !  That 
would  be  a  solecism  indeed  !  and  yet  to  increase 
the  inconsistence,  in  another  part  of  your  letter 
you  call  me  a  beau.  Now,  on  one  side  or  other 
you  must  be  wrong.  It  I  am  a  beau,  I  can  never 
think  of  wearing  a  spring-velvet  in  winter  ;  and 
if  I  am  not  a  beau,  why  then,  that  explains  itself. 
But  let  me  go  on  to  your  two  next  strange  lines  : 

'  And  bring  with  you  a  wig,  that  is  modish  and  gay, 
To  dance  with  the  girls  I  hat  are  makers  of  hay.* 

"  The  absurdity  of  making  hay  at  Christmas  you 
yourself  seem  sensible  of  :  you  say  your  sister  will 
laugh  ;  and  so  indeed  she  well  may  !  The  Latins 
have  an  expression  for  a  cjntemptuous  kind  of 
laughter,  '  n«so  contemnere  adunco  ; '  that  is,  to 
laugh  with  a  crooked  nos2.  She  may  laugh  at 
Tou  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  if  she  thinks  fit. 
But  now  I  zr>me  to  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  ex- 
traordinary propositions,  which  is,  to  take  your 
and  your  sistrr's  advice  in  playing  at  loo.  The 
presumption  of  the  offer  raises  my  indignation  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  prose  ;  it  inspires  me  at  once 
with  verse  and  resentment.  I  take  advice  !  and 
froiri  whom  ?     You  shall  hear. 

"  First  let  me  suppose,  what  may  shortly  he  true, 
The  company  set,  and  the  word  to  be  Loo  : 


All  smirking,  and  pleasant,  and  big  with  adventure, 
And  ogling  the  stake  which  is  fix'd  in  the  centre. 
Round  and  round  go  the  cards,  while  I  inwardly 

damn 
At  never  once  finding  a  visit  from  Pam. 
I  lay  down  my  stake,  apparently  cool, 
While  the  harpies  about  me  all  pocket  the  pool. 
I  fret  in  my  gizzard,  yet.  cautious  and  sly, 
1  wish  all  my  friends  may  be  bolder  than  I : 
Yet  still  they  sit  snug,  not  a  i  reature  will  aim     ' 
By  losing  their  money  to  venture  at  fame. 
'Tis  in  vain  that  at  niggardly  caution  I  scold, 
'Tis  in  vain  that  I  flatter  the  brave  and  the  bold  : 
All  play  their  own  way,  and  they  think  me  an 

&SS 

'What  does  Mrs.  Bunbury?'   .  .    .    'I,   Sir?    I 

pass. ' 
'  Pray  what  does  Miss  Horneck  ?  take  courage,  come 

do,"  .  .  . 
'  Who,  I  ?  let  me  see,  sir,  why  I  must  pass  too.' 
Mr.  Bunbury  frets,  and  I  fret  like  the  devil, 
To  see  them  so  cowardly,  lucky,  and  civil. 
•  Yet  still  I  sit  snug,  and  continue  to  sigh  on, 
Till,  made  by  my  losses  as  bold  as  a  lion, 
I  venture  at  all,  while  my  avarice  regards 
The  whole  pool  as  my  own.  .  .  .  '  Come  give  me 

five  cards. ' 
'  Well  done  1 '  cry  the  ladles  ;  '  Ah,   Doctor,  that's 

good  ! 
The  pool's  very  rich,  .  .  .  ah  !  the  Doctor  is  loo'd  I ' 
Thus  foil'd  in  my  courage,  on  all  sides  perplext, 
I  ask  for  advice  from  the  lady  that's  next : 
'  Pray,  ma'am,  be  so  good  as  to  give  your  advice  ; 
Don't  you  think  the  best  way  is  to  venture   for't 

twice  ! ' 
'  I  advise, '  cries  the  lady,  '  to  try  it,  I  own.  ,  .  . 
'  Ah  !    the  doctor   is   loo'd  i    Come,    Doctor,    put 

down.' 
Thus,  playing,  and  playing,  I  still  grow  more  eager, 
And  so  bold,  and  so  bold,  I'm  at  last  a  bold  beggar. 
Now,  ladies,  I  ask,  if  law  matters  you're  skill'd  in. 
Whether  crimes  such  as  yours  should  not  come  be- 
fore Fielding  : 
For  giving  advice  that  is  not  worth  a  straw. 
May  well  be  catl'd  picking  of  pockets  in  law  ; 
And  picking  of  pockets,  with  which  I  now  charge  ye, 
Is,  by  quinto  Elizabeth,  Death  without  Clergy, 
What  justice,  when  both  to  the  Old  Bailey  brought ! 
By  the  gods,  I'll  enjoy  it,  tho'  'tis  but  in  thought  ! 
Both  are  plac'd  at  the  bar,  with  all  proper  decorum, 
With  bunches  of  fennel,  and  nosegays  before  'em  ; 
Both  cover  their  faces  with  mobs  and  all  that, 
Biit  the  judge  bids  them,  angrily,  take  off  their  hat. 
When  uiicover'd,  a  buzz  of  inquiry  runs  round, 
'  Pray  what  are  their  crimes  ?  '  .  .  .  'They've  been 

pilfering  found.' 
*  But,  pray,  who  have  they  pilfer'd  ?'...'  A  doc- 
tor, I  hear.' 
'  What,  yon  solemn-faced,  odd-looking  man  that  standi 

near  i  ' 
'  The  same.'  .  .  .   '  What  a  pity  !   how  does  it  sur- 
prise one, 
Tjt'a  handsomer  culprits  I  nevet  set  eyes  on  I ' 
Then  their  friends  all  come  round  me  with  cringing 

and  leering. 
To  melt  me  to  pity,  and  soften  my  swearing. 
First  Sir  Charles  advances  with  phrases  well-strung, 
'  Consider,  dear  Doctor,  the  girls  are  but  young.' 
'  The  younger  the  worse,'  I  return  him  again, 
'  It  shows  that  their  habits  are  all  dyed  in  grain.' 
'  But  then  they're  so  handsome,   one's  bosom  it 

grieves." 
'  What  signifies  handsome,  when  people  are  thieves  ?' 
'  Hut  where  is  your  justice  ?  their  cases  are  hard.' 
'  What  sisimdes  justice  ?     I  want  the  reward. 

"  '  There's  the  parish  of  Edmonton  offers  forty 
pounds  ;  there's  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard  Shore- 
ditch  offers  forty  pounds  ;  there" s  the  parish  of 
Tyburn,  from  the  Hog-in-the-pound  to  St.  Giles' 
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watch-house,  offers  forty  pounds — I  shall  have  all 
that  it  I  convict  them  1  ' — 


b«>' 


Jj.ii 


]-K. 


m- 


But  consider  their  case, 


it  may  yet  be   your 


And  see  how  they  kneel  !    Is  your  heart  made  of 

stone  !  ' 
This  moves  !  ...  so  at  last  I  agree  to  relent, 
For  ten  pounds  in  hand,  and  ten  pounds  to  be 

spent.' 

■'  I  clialleiige  you  all  to  answer  tliis  :  I  tell  you, 
you  cannot.  It  cuts  deep.  But  now  for  tiie  rest 
ot  tlie  letter  ;  and  next — but  I  want  room— so  I 
believe  1  sliall  battle  the  rest  out  at  liarluii  some 
day  next  week.     I  don't  value  you  all  ! 

"O.  G." 

We  regret  that  we  have  no  record  of  this  Christ- 
mas visit  to  r  .on  ;  tliat  tlie  poet  liad  no  Hoswell 
to  follow  at  his  heels,  and  take  note  ol  all  his 
sayinjjs  and  doings.  W'e  can  only  picture  him  in 
our;iiiiuls,  castin<,r  off  all  care;  cnaciinjr  the  lord 
of  misrule;  prcsidiuj;-  at  the' Christmas  revels; 
providinjj  all.  kinds  ot  merriment;  keeping;  the 
card-table  in  an  uproar,  and  tinally  opening  the 
ball  on  the  first  day  ot  the  year  in  his  sprinj;-vel- 
vet  suit,  witli  the  jessamy  Bride  for  a  partner. 


CHAl'TER   XXXVfl. 

THEATRICAI,  DELAYS  —  NKllO  riATIONS  WITH 
COt-MAN — I.KTTKR  TO  (lAKKlCK  — '  ROAKINH; 
OP  THK  MANAC.KR — NAMlNc;  OK  THK  IM, AY- 
SHE  STOOPS  TO  CON'CJUEU  — KOOTE's  I'KIMllTVE 
PUIM'EI-SMOW,  PIETY  0.\  PATTENS — ITRSP 
PERKOR.MANXE  OE  THE  COMEUY— ACWIATION 
OE  THE  AUTHOR— SUCCESS— COL.MAM  SyUlUHEO 
OUT   OK  TCJWN. 

The  fjay  life  depicted  in  the  two  last  chajiters, 
while  it  kept  Cioldsmitli  in  a  slate  of  continual  ex- 
citement, jiLjirravated  the  malady  which  was  im- 
pairinjf  his  constitution  ;  yet  his  increasiiij;-  |)er- 
plexities  in  money  matters  ilrove  him  to  the  dissi- 
pation ot  society  as  a  reliet  from  solitary  care. 
The  delays  ot  the  theatre  added  to  those  per- 
plexities. He  had  \ong  since  tlnished  his  new 
comedy,  yet  the  year  1772  passed  away  without 
his  l)uin^f  able  to  get  it  on  the  staj.j;e.  No  one, 
uninitiated  in  the  interior  of  a  theatre,  that  little 
world  ot  traps  and  trickery,  can  have  any  idea  jf 
the  obstacles  and  perplexities  multiplied  in  the 
way  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful  author  by 
the  misnianaj^ement  ot  Mi.inaijurs,  the  jealousies 
and  inlrij;'U(;s  of  rival  authors,  and  the  fantastic 
and  impertinent  caprices  of  actors.  A  ioni;'  and 
baftlinj,'  nef,'^otialion  was  carried  on  between  (iold- 
smiih  and  Colman,  the  manager  of  Co/ent  dar- 
den  ;  who  retained  the  ])lay  in  his  hands  until  the 
middle  ot  Jatuiaiy  i'i773},  without  comiiii;  to  a  de- 
cision. The  theatrical  season  was  r.ipiilly  pass- 
ing away,  and  Cioldsmith's  pecuniary  dilliculties 
were  augmenting  and  pressing  on  him.  We  may 
ludge  of  his  anxiety  by  the  following  hotter  : 

"  To  (»rcri,v  Cohiiaii.  E.u/. 

"  Dear  .Sir  :  I  entreat  '-ou'll  relieve  me  from 
that  state  ot  suspense  in  which  I  h.ive  been  kept 
for  a  long  time.  Whatever  ob]  nions  you  have 
made  or  shall  make  to  my  play,  1  will  ende.ivor  to 
remove  and  not  argue  aljout  them.     To  bring  in 


any  new  judges,  either  of  its  meiits  or  faults  I 
can  never  submit  to.  Upon  a  former  occasion, 
when  my  other  i)lay  was  before  Mr.  (iarrick,  he 
offered  to  bring  me  before  Mr.  Whitehead's 
tribunal,  i)ut  I  refused  the  proposal  with  indigna- 
tion :  1  hope  I  shall  not  exjjerience  as  harsh  treat- 
ment  from  you  as  Irom  him.  1  have,  as  you  know, 
a  large  sum  ot  money  to  make  up  shortly  ;  by  a(  ■ 
cepting  my  play,  1  can  readily  satijiy  my  crediinr 
that  way  ;  at  any  rate,  I  must  look  about  to  some 
certainty  to  be  pre|)areil.  For  (iod's  sake  take  liu' 
play,  and  let  us  make  the  best  ol  it,  and  let  inc 
have  the  same  measure,  at  least,  which  you  have 
given  as  bail  |)lays  as  mine. 

"  I  am  your  Irienil  and  servant, 

"  Ul.lVER  CjOLDSMITH." 

Colman  returned  the  manuscript  with  the  blank 
sides  of  the  leaves  scored  with  tlisparaging  coin- 
I  ments  and  suggested  alterations,  but  wuh  the  in- 
timation  that  the   laitli  ol   the  theatre  should  1>l- 
I  kept,  and  the  |)lay  acted   notwithstanding.     fiuKI- 
i  smith    submitted    the    criticisms    to  some    ol    his 
'  friends,  who  |)ronounced  them  trivial,  unfair,  and 
i  contem|)lible,  and  intimated  thatColman,  Ivcing  ,1 
dramatic   writer    himseli,    might    be    actuated   by 
jealousy.     The  play  was  then  sent,  with  Colinan's 
comments  written   on   it,  to  C.arrick  ;  but  he  had 
scarce    sent    it    when    Johnson    interleretl,   re]>rc- 
sented  the  evil  that  might  result  tronian  a]ipareiit 
rejection  ot  it  by  Coveiit  darden,  anil   undcrtoDk 
to  go   torthwitb   to  Colman,  and  have  a  talk  with 
him      on     the     subject.        (loldsmilh,     theiclore, 
penned  the  loUowing  note  to  (iarrick  : 

"  Dear  .Sir  :  I  ask  many  pardons  for  the  trou- 
Ijle  I  gave  you  yesterday.  I'pon  more  matin e 
deliberation,  and  the  advice  ol  a  sensible  friend,  1 
beg.in  to  think  it  indelicate  in  me  to  throw  upon 
you  the  odium  of  contirming  Mr.  Colman's  sen- 
tence. 1  therelore  reciuest  you  will  send  my  play 
back  by  my  servant  ;  tor  having  been  assin-ed  ot 
having  it  acted  at  the  other  house,  though  1  con- 
fess yours  in  every  respect  more  to  my  wish,  yet 
it  would  be  tolly  in  me  to  iorego  an  advaiit.ige 
which  lies  in  my  I'owerot  appealing  Irom  Mr.  Col- 
man's opinion  to  the  judgment  ot  the  town.  1  en- 
treat, il  not  too  late,  you  will  keep  this  affair  a 
secret  lor  some  time. 

"  1  am,  dear  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

"  OITVER  (".Ol.l)SMtTH." 

The  negotiation  of  Johnson  with  the  m.inager 
of  Covent  (iarden  was  effective.  "Colman,"  he 
says,  "  was  prevailed  on  at  last,  by  much  solici- 
tation, nay,  a  kind  ot  force,"  to  bring  torwnrd 
the  comedv.  Still  the  m.inager  was  ungenerous  ; 
or,  a  le.ist,  indiscreet  enough  to  exjjress  his 
opinion,  that  it  would  not  reach  a  second  repre- 
sentation. The  jilot,  he  said,  was  bad,  and  the 
interest  not  sustained  ;  "  it  dwindled,  and  dwin- 
dled, and  ,it  last  went  out  like  'he  snuff  ot  a 
candle."  The  effect  of  his  croaring  was  soon 
apparent  within  tlie  walls  of  the  theatre.  Two  of 
the  most  |)opular  actors.  Woodward  and  Cieiitle- 
m.in  Smith,  to  whom  the  parts  ot  Tony  Lumpkin 
and  \'oung  M.irlow  were  assigned,  relused  to  act 
them  ;  one  ot  ihem  alleging,  in  excuse,  the  evil 
predictions  of  the  managi  r.  C.oldsmith  was  ad- 
vised to  post])one  the  performance  of  iiis  jilay 
until  iie  <;ould  get  these  imi)()rtant  parts  well  sup- 
plied. "  No,"  said  he,  "  1  would  sooner  that  my 
play  were  damned  by  iiad  players  than  merely 
saved  by  good  acting." 

(^uick  was  substituted  for  Woodward  in  Tony 
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Lumpkin,  and  Lee  Lewis,  the  harlequin  of  the 
theatre,  for  Cientleman  Smith  in  Younjj  Marlow  ; 
and  both  did  justice  to  their  parts. 

Oreat  interest  was  taken  l)y  Cioldsmith's  friends 
in  the  success  of  his  piece.  The  rehearsals  were 
attended  by  Johnson,  Cradock,  Murphy,  Reynolds 
and  his  sister,  and  the  whole  Horneck  connection, 
ineluding',  of  course,  the  yessaiiiy  Jl)  i<it\  whose 
presence  may  ha^'e  contributetl  to  llulter  the 
anvious  heart  of  the  author.  The  rehearsals 
went  off  with  great  applause,  hut  that  Colman 
attril)uted  to  the  partiality  ot  friends.  Me  con- 
tinued to  croak,  ano  refused  to  risk  any  expense 
in  new  scenery  or  dresses  on  a  play  which  he 
was  sure  would  prove  a  failure. 

The  time  was  at  hand  for  the  first  representa- 
tion, and  as  yet  the  comedy  was  without  a  title. 
"  We  are  all  in  labor  for  a  name  for  Cioldy's 
play,"  said  Johnson,  who,  as  usual,  took  a  kind 
of  fatherly  protectiri<r  interest  in  jioor  (uildsmith's 
aliairs.  'J /ic  Old  House  a  Xciu  Inn  was  thoujjht 
ot  tor  a  time,  but  still  diti  not  please.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  propose!  '/'/!(•  Jlcl/i''s  S/ra/iii;^i-//i,  an 
elff^  int  title,  but  not  considered  ajiplicable,  the 
])er|)lexities  of  the  comedy  beinj^  produced  by  the 
mistake  ol  the  hero,  not  the  stratagem  of  the 
heroine.  The  name  was  afterward  adopted  by 
Mrs.  Cowley  tor  one  of  her  comedies.  J'/ir  Mis- 
tiiki-s  of  a  Xii^/tt  was  the  title  at  length  fixed  upon, 
to  which  Cioldsmitn  prefixed  the  words  S/w 
Sloops  to  Conquer. 

The  evil  bodings  of  Colman  still  continued  ; 
th.'y  vv(;re  even  communicated  in  the  box  otiice  to 
the  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was 
sent  to  engage  a  box.  Never  did  the  play  of  a 
|)opular  writer  struggle  into  existence  through 
n'ore  difficulties. 

In  the  meantime  Foote's  I'rimitive  I'uiipetshow, 
tiUitled  the  J/iuiifsomr  Ilousciiniid,  or  Piety  on 
I'littens,  had  been  brought  out  at  the  Haymarket 
on  the  15th  o(  February.  All  the  world,  fashion- 
able and  unlashionable,  had  crowded  to  the  the- 
atre. The  street  was  thronged  with  ctjuipages — 
the  doors  were  stormed  by  the  mob.  The  bur- 
lescpie  was  complt;tely  successliil,  and  sentimental 
comedy  received  its  <|uietus.  Fven  Ciarrick,  who 
hail  recently  befriended  it,  now  gave  it  a  kick,  as 
he  saw  it  g>'ing  down  hill,  ,ui<l  sent  ( ioldsmilh  a 
humorous  prologue  to  help  his  comedy  ot  the 
opposite  school.  Ciarrick  and  Cioldsmith,  how- 
ever, were  now  on  very  cordial  terms,  to  which 
the  social  meetings  in  the  circle  ot  the  llornecks 
am!  Hunburys  may  have  contributed. 

On  the  15th  ot  March  the  new  comedy  was  to 
be  iierformed.  Those  who  had  stood  up  for  its 
merits,  and  been  irritated  and  disgustecl  by  the 
trealiiieiU  it  had  received  from  the  manager,  de- 
termine;! to  muster  their  forces,  and  aid  in  giving 
it  a  good  launch  upon  the  town.  The  particulars 
ot  this  conteileration,  and  of  its  triumphant  suc- 
cess, are  amusingly  told  by  Cumberland  ia  his 
memoirs. 

"  We  were  not  over  s.inguinc  of  success,  but 
perfectly  determined  to  struggle  hard  for  our  au- 
thor. We  accordingly  assembled  our  strength  at 
the  Shakes|)eare  Tavern,  in  a  consider.ible  body, 
for  an  early  dinner,  where  Samuel  Johnson  took 
the  ch.iir  at  the  '-ead  of  a  long  table,  and  was  the 
lite  and  soul  ot  tlu.  corps  :  the  poet  took  post 
silently  by  his  side,  with  the  lUirkes,  Sir  Josluia 
Reynolds,  Fitzherbert,  Caleb  Wliiletoord,  and  a 
phalanx  of  North  liritisli,  predetermined  ap- 
plauders,  under  the  banner  ot  Major  Mills,  all 
good  men  and  true.  ()\\\  illustrious  jiresident 
was  in  inimitable  glee  ;  and  poor  Goldsmith  that 


day  took  all  his  railtery  as  patiently  and  compla' 
cently  as  my  friend  Uoswell  would  have  done  any 
day  or  every  day  of  his  life.  In  the  meantime,  we 
did  not  forget  our  duty  ;  and  though  we  had  a 
better  comedy  going,  in  which  Johnson  was  chief 
actor,  we  betook  ourselves  in  good  time  to  our 
separate  and  allottetl  posts,  and  waited  the  awlul 
drawing  uj)  ol  the  curtain.  As  our  stations  were 
preconcerted,  so  were  our  signals  for  plaudits  ar- 
ranged aiul  iletcrniined  upon  in  a  manner  that 
gave  every  one  his  cue  where  to  look  tor  them, 
and  how  to  follow  them  up. 

"  We  had   among  us  a  very  worthy  and  effi 
cient  member,  long  since  lost  to  his  friends  and 
the  world  at  large,  Adam  Druiiimond,  of  amia- 
ble memory,  who  was  gifted   by  nature  with  the 
most  sonorous,  and    at  the  same  time,  the  most 
contagious    laugh    that    ever    echoed    from    the 
hum.m  lungs.     The  neighing  of  the   horse  ot  the 
son  of  flystaspes  was  a  whis[)er  to  it  ;  the  whole 
thunder  ot  the  theatre  could   not  drown   it.     This 
kind   and   ingenious  friend   fairly  forewarned   us 
that  he  knew  no  more  when  to  give  his  fire   than 
the  canium  did  that  was  planted  on  a  battery.      He 
desired,  therefore,  to  have  a  flajiper  at  his  elbow, 
and  I  had  the  honor  to  be  deputed   to  that  office. 
I  planted  him  in  an  upper  hox,  jiretty  nearly  over 
the  stage,  in   full   view   of  the   jiit  and  galleries, 
and  p'-rfvctly  well  situated  to  give  the  echo  all  its 
play  througli  the  hollows  and  recesses  ol  the  the- 
atre.  The  success  of  our  mana'uvre  was  complete. 
All   eyes   were  ujion  Johnson,  who  sat  in  a  front 
row  of  a  side  box  ;  and  when  he  laugiie'!,   •very- 
body  thought  themselves  warranted  to  rear.   In  the 
meantime,  my  friend  followed  signals  with  a  rat- 
tle so  irresistibly  comic  that, when  he  had  repeated 
it  several  times,  the  attention  of  the  spectators  was 
so  engrossed  by  hisjierson  and  performances,  that 
the  progress  c)f  the   play  seemed  likely  to  become 
a  secondary  object,  and   I  found  it  |)rudent  to  in- 
sinuate to  him  that  he  might  halt  his  music  with- 
out any  prejudice  to  the  author  ;  but  alas  1  it  was 
now  too  late  to  rein  him  in  ;  he  had  laughed  upon 
my  signal  where  he  found   no  joke,  and  now,  un- 
luckily, he  fancied  that  he  found  a  joke  in  almost 
everything  that  was  said  ;  so  that  nothing  in  na- 
ture could  be  more  mal-apropos  than  some  ot  his 
bursts  every  now  and  then  were.  These  were  dan- 
gerous   moments,    for    the    pit     beg.in    to    take 
umbrage  ;  but  we  carried  our  point  through,  and 
triumphed  not  only  over  Colman's  judgment,  but 
our  own." 

Much  of  this  stat(;ment  has  been  condemned 
as  exagger.Ued  or  discolored.  Cumberland's 
memoirs  have  generally  been  characterized  as 
])artaking  of  romance,  and  in  the  ])resent  instance 
he  had  particular  motives  for  tampering  with  the 
truth.  He  was  a  dramatic  writer  himseit,  jealous 
ot  the  success  ot  a  rival,  and  anxious  to  have  it 
attributed  to  the  private  management  of  friends, 
.According  to  various  accounts,  public  and  pri- 
vate, such  management  was  un.iecessarv,  for  the 
piece  was  "  receivetl  throughout  with  the  greatest 
acclamations." 

Cioldsmith,  in  the  jiresent  instance,  hr.d  net 
dared,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  to  be  present  at 
the  first  |5erlorma-nce.  He  had  been  so  overcome 
by  his  ajiprehensions  that,  at  the  preparatory  din- 
ner he  could  hardly  utter  a  word,  and  was  so 
choked  th.it  he  could  not  swallow  a  mouthful. 
When  his  friends  trooped  to  the  theatre,  he  stole 
away  to  St.  James'  I'ark  ;  there  he  was  found  hy 
a  friend  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  Mall  like  a  troubled  spirit. 
With  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  the  thf« 
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atre,  where  his  presence  might  be  important 
should  any  alteration  be  necessary.  He  arrived 
at  the  opening  of  the  filth  act,  anil  made  his  way 
behind  the  scenes.  Just  as  he  entered  there  was 
a  slight  hiss  at  the  imnrobability  of  Tony  Lump- 
kin's trick  on  his  mother,  in  persuading  her  she 
was  forty  miles  off,  on  Crackskull  Common, 
tliougii  she  had  been  trundled  about  on  her  own 
grounds.  "  What's  that  .''  what's  that  !  '  cried 
Goldsmith  to  the  manager,  in  great  agitation. 
"  Pshaw  !  Doctor,"  replied  Colman,  sarcastically, 
"  don't  be  frightened  at  a  squib,  w'len  we've 
been  sitting  these  two  hours  on  a  b^riel  of  gun- 
powder !"  Though  of  a  most  forgiv.ng  nature 
Goldsmith  did  not  easily  forget  this  ungracious 
and  ill-timed  sally. 

If  Colniin  was  indeed  actuate.!  by  the  paltry 
motives  ascrilied  to  him  in  his  treatment  of  this 
play,  he  was  most  amply  punished  by  its  success, 
and  by  the  taunts,  epigrams,  and  censures 
levelled  at  him  througi  the  press,  in  which  his 
/alse  prophecies  were  jcfed  at  ;  his  critical  judg- 
ment called  in  (luestion  ;  arid  he  was  openly  taxed 
with  literary  jealousy.  So  galiiiig  .md  unremit- 
ting was  the  fire,  that  he  at  length  wrote  to  Gold- 
smith, entreating  him  "  to  takenimoff  the  rack  of 
the  newspapers  ;"  in  the  meantime,  to  escape  the 
laugh  that  was  raieed  about  him  in  the  theatrical 
world  of  London,  he  took  refuge  in  IJath  during 
the  triumphant  career  of  the  comedy. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  many  st)uibs  which 
assailed  the  ears  of  the  manager  : 

To  George  Colman,  Esq, 
ON  THE   SUCCKSS  OF   OR.    GOLDSMITH'S   NEW  COMEDY. 

"  Come,  Coley,  doff  those  mourning  weeds, 
Nor  thus  with  jokes  be  flamm'il  ; 
Tho'  Goldsmith's  present  play  succeeds. 
His  next  may  stdl  be  damn'd. 

As  this  has  'scaped  without  a  fall. 

To  sink  his  next  prepare  ; 
New  actors  hire  from  Wapping  Wall, 

And  dresses  from  Rag  Fair. 

For  scenes  let  tatter'd  blankets  fly, 

The  prologue  Kelly  write  ; 
Then  swea.  again  the  piece  must  die 

Uefore  the  author's  night. 

Should  these  tricks  fail,  the  lucky  elf, 

To  bring  to  lasting  shame. 
E'en  write  ///(•  hvst  you  can  yourself  , 

And  print  it  in  his  name." 

The  solitary  hiss,  which  had  startled  Goldsmith, 
was  ascribed  by  some  of  the  newspajjer  scribblers 
to  Cumberland  himself,  who  was  "  manifestly 
miserable"  at  the  delight  of  the  audience,  or  to 
Ossian  Mac|)lit'rson,  who  was  hostile  to  the  whole 

iohnson  clic|ue,  or  to  (ioldsmith's  ilramatic  rival, 
lelly.     The    iollowing   is   one   of    the   epigrams 
which  appeared  : 

"  At  Dr.  Goldsmith's  merry  play, 
All  the  spectators  laugh,  they  say  ; 
The  assertion,  sir,  I  must  deny, 
For  Cumberland  and  Kelly  cry. 

J<idt\  si  sapis," 

Another,  adrlresscd  to  Goldsmith,  alludes  to 
Kelly's  early  apprenticeship  to  stay-making  : 

"  If  Kelly  finds  fault  with  the  shaf'i'  of  your  muse. 
And  thinks  that  too  loosely  it  plays, 
He  surely,  dear  Doctor,  will  never  refuse 
To  make  it  a  new  Pair  of  Slays  t" 

Cradock  had  returned  to  the  country  before  the 


production  of  the  play  ;  the  following  letter, 
written  just  after  the  performance,  gives  an  addi. 
tional  picture  of  the  thorns  which  beset  an  author 
in  the  path  of  theatrical  literature  : 

"  My  dkar  .Sir  :  The  play  has  met  with  a  suc- 
cess much  beyond  your  exectations  or  mine.  1 
thank  you  sincerely  for  your  epilogue,  which, 
however,  could  not  be  used,  but  with  your  per- 
mission shall  be  prinleil.  The  story  in  short  is 
this.  Mur|)liy  sent  me  rather  the  outline  of  an 
e|)ilogue  than  an  epilogue,  which  was  to  be  sung 
by  Miss  Catley,  and  which  she  approved  ;  Mrs. 
liulkley  hearing  this,  insisted  on  throwing  up  her 
part"  (Miss  llardcastle)  "unless,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  theatre  she  were  permitted  to 
sjieak  the  epilogue.  In  this  embarrassment  I 
thought  of  making  a  quarelling  epilogue  l)etween 
C.'itley  and  her,  debating  lu/io  should  speak  the 
epilogue  ;  but  then  Mrs.  Catley  refused  after  I 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  drawing  it  out.  I  was 
then  at  a  loss  indeed  ;  an  epilogue  was  to  be 
made,  and  tor  none  but  Mrs.  lUilkley.  I  made 
one,  and  Colman  thought  it  too  bad  to  be 
spoken  ;  I  was  oljliged,  therefore,  to  try  a  fourth 
lime,  anil  I  made  a  very  mawkish  thing,  as  you'll 
shortly  see.  Such  is  the  history  of  my  stage  ad- 
ventures, and  which  I  have  at  last  done  with.  I 
cannot  helj)  saying  that  I  am  very  sick  of  the 
stage  ;  and  though  I  believe  I  shall  get  three 
tolt;rable  benefits,  yet  I  shall,  on  the  whole,  be  a 
loser,  even  in  a  pecuniary  light  ;  my  ease  and 
comfort  I  certainly  lost  while  it  was  in  agitation. 

"  I  am,  tny  dear  Cradock,  your  obliged  and 
obedient  servant, 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

"  r.S.  Present  my  most  humble  respects  to 
Mrs,  Cradock." 

Johnson,  who  had  taken  such  a  conspicuous 
part  in  promoting  the  interests  of  poor  "(ioldy," 
was  triumphant  at  the  success  of  the  piece.  "  I 
know  of  no  comedy  for  many  years,"  s.iid  he, 
"  that  has  so  much  exhilarated  an  auilience  ; 
that  has  answered  so  much  the  great  end  of 
comedy— making  an  audience  merry." 

Gokfsmith  was  happy,  also,  in  gleaning 
])lause  from  less  authoritative  sources, 
cote,  the  painter,  then  a  youthful  ])Ui)il  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  ;  and  Ralph,  Sir  Joshua's  con- 
fidential man,  had  taken  their  statioi  s  in  the  gal- 
lery to  le.id  the  applause  in  that  quarter.  Gidd- 
smith  asked  Norlhcote's  opinion  of  the  play.  The 
youth  modestly  declared  he  could  not  |)resume  to 
judge  in  such  matters.  "  Did  it  make  you 
laugh  ?"  "  Oh,  exceedmgly  !"  "  That  is  all  I  re- 
(|uire, "  replied  Goklsmith  ;  and  rewarded  him  for 
his  criticism  by  box-tickets  for  his  first  benefit 
night. 

The  comedy  was  immediately  put  to  i)ress,  and 
dedicated  to  Jo.inson  in  tlie  following  grateful  and 
affectionate  terms  : 

"  In  inscribing  this  slight  performance  to  you, 
I  do  not  mean  so  much  to  compliment  you  as  my- 
self It  inay  do  me  some  honor  to  inform  the 
l)ul)lic,  that  I  have  lived  many  years  in  intimacy 
with  you.  It  may  serve  the  interests  of  mankind 
also  to  inform  them  that  the  greatest  wit  may  be 
found  in  a  character,  without  impairing  the  most 
unaffected  piety." 

The  coi)yright  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Newbery, 
according  to  agreement,  whose  profits  on  the  sale 
of  the  work  far  exceeded  the  debts  tor  which  the 
author  in  his  perplexities  had  jireeng.iged  it. 
The  sum  which  accrued  to  Goldsmith  from  his 
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benefit  nights  afforded  but  a  slight  ]ialliation  of 
his  pecuniary  difficulties.  His  friends,  while 
they  esulied  in  his  success,  little  knew  of  his  con- 
tinually increasing  embarrassments,  and  of  the 
anxiety  of  inind  which  kept  tasking  his  pen  while 
It  impaired  the  ease  and  freedom  of  spirit  neces- 
sary to  felicitous  composition. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

A    NEWSPAPKR     ATTACK— THE    EVANS    AFFRAY— 
JOHNSON'S   COMMKNT. 

Thf.  triumphant  success  of  S/tc  S/onfis  to  Con- 
quer IjroujL^hl  forth,  ot  course,  those  car|)ings  and 
cavillings  ol  underling  scril)l)l(Ms,  which  are  the 
thorns  and  briers  in  the  path  of  successful  authors. 

(loldsinith,  though  easily  nettled  by  attacks  of 
the  kind,  was  at  present  too  well  satisfied  with  the 
reception  of  his  comedy  to  heed  them;  but  the  fol- 
lowin^"-  anonymous  letter,  which  appeared  in  a 
public  i>.;per,  was  not  to  be  taken  with  equal 
et|uanimity  : 

"  For  the  London  I\xckct. 

"  TO   DR.   OOLUHMITH. 

"  Vous  votts  noyez  par  vaniti. 
"  Sir  :  The  happy  knack  which  you  have 
learned  of  pulling  your  own  compositions,  pro- 
vokes me  to  come  forth.  You  have  not  been  the 
editor  of  newspapers  and  magazines  not  to  dis- 
cover the  trick  o(  literary  Itumbui;; ;  but  the  gauze 
is  so  thin  that  the  very  foolish  j)art  of  the  world 
see  through  it,  and  discover  the  doctor's  monkey 
lace  and  cloven  foot.  Your  poetic  vanity  is  as 
unpardonable  as  your  personal.  Woukl  man  be- 
lieve it,  aiKl  will  woman  bear  it,  to  be  told  that 
for  hours  the  great  Cioldsmith  will  stand  survey- 
ing his  grotes(iue  orang-outang's  figure  in  a  pier- 
glass  1  Was  but  the  lovely  H  — k  as  much 
enamored,  you  would  not  sigh,  my  gentle  swain, 
in  vain.  15ut  your  vanity  is  ])reposterous.  How 
will  this  same  bard  of  liedlam  ring  the  changes 
in  the  pr.iise  of  (ioldy  !  lUit  what  has  he  to  be 
either  proud  or  vain  of?  'The  Traveller '  is  a 
Himsy  j)oem,  built  upon  false  principles — princi- 
]>les  diametrically  opposite  to  liberty.  What  is 
The  Good-.Vatured  Afan  but  a  jioor,  water-gruel 
tiramatic  dose  ?  What  is  '  The  I.)eserted  Vil- 
lage '  but  a  pretty  poem  of  easy  numbers,  without 
fancy,  dignity,  genius,  or  fire  ?  And,  pray,  what 
m;iy  be  the  last  speakin^^  piinloniime,  so  praiseil 
l)y  the  doctor  himself,  but. an  incoherent  jiiece  of 
stuff,  the  figure  of  a  woman  with  a  fish's  tail, 
without  plot,  incident,  or  intrigue  ?  We  are  made 
to  laugh  at  stale,  dull  jokes,  wherein  we  mistake 
pleasantry  for  wit,  and  grimace  for  humor  ; 
wherein  every  scene  is  unnatural  and  inconsistent 
with  the  rules,  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the 
drama  ;  viz.,  two  gentlemen  come  to  a  man  of 
tortune's  house,  eat,  drink,  etc.,  and  take  it  for  an 
inn.  The  one  is  intended  as  a  lover  for  the 
daughter  ;  he  talks  with  her  for  some  hours  ; 
and,  when  he  sees  her  again  in  a  different  dress, 
he  treats  her  as  a  bar-girl,  and  swears  she  S(|uint- 
ed.  He  abuses  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
threatens  to  kick  him  out  of  his  own  doors.  The 
squire,  whom  we  are  told  is  to  be  a  tool,  proves 
to  be  the  most  sensible  bein^ol  the  piece  ;  and  he 
makes  out  a.whole  act  by  bidding  his  mother  lie 
close   behind  a  bush,   persuading  her    that  his 
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father,  her  own  husband,  is  a  highwayman,  and 
that  he  has  come  to  cut  their  throats;  and,  to 
ive  his  cousin  an  opportunity  to  go  off,  he  drivea 
is  mother  over  hedges,  ditches,  and  through 
ponds.  There  is  not,  sweet,  sucking  Johnson,  a 
natural  stroke  in  the  whole  play  but  the  young 
fellow's  giving  the  stolen  jewels  to  the  mother, 
supposing  her  to  be  the  landlady.  That  Mr.  Col- 
man  did  no  justice  to  this  piece,  1  honestly  all  <••  ; 
that  he  told  all  his  friends  it  would  be  damned,  I 
positively  aver  ;  and,  from  such  ungenerous  in 
sinuations,  without  a  dramatic  merit  ;  it  rose  to 
public  notice,  and  it  is  now  the  ton  to  go  and  see 
it,  though  I  never  saw  a  person  that  either  liked 
it  or  approved  it,  any  more  than  the  absurd  plot 
of  Home's  tragedy  of  Alonzo.  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
correct  your  arrogance,  reduce  your  vanity,  and 
endeavor  to  believe,  as  a  man,  you  are  of  the 
plainest  sort  ;  and  as  an  author,  but  a  morta/ 
piece  of  mediocrity. 

"  Brise  le  miroir  infidile 
Qui  vous  cache  la  vtirite. 

"  Tom  Ticki.k." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  letter  more  cal- 
culated to  wound  the  peculiar  sensibilities  ol 
Goldsmith.  The  attacks  upon  him  as  an  author, 
though  annoying  enough,  he  could  have  tolerated  ; 
luit  then  the  allusion  to  his  "  grotesque"  person, 
to  his  studious  attempts  to  adorn  it  ;  and  above 
all,  to  his  being  an  unsuccessful  admirer  of  the 
lovely  H — k  (the  Jessamy  15ride),  struck  rudely 
upon  the  most  sensitive  part  of  his  h'ghly  'Sensi- 
tive nature.  The  paragraph,  it  was  said,  was 
first  pointed  out  to  him  by  an  officious  friend,  an 
Irishman,  who  told  him  he  was  bound  in  honor 
to  resent  it  ;  but  he  needed  no  such  prompting. 
He  was  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  and  intlig- 
nation,  and  accompanied  by  his  friend,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  Captain  H'ggins,  of  the 
marines,  he  repaired  to  Paternoster  Row,  to  the 
sho])  of  Kvans,  the  publisher,  whom  he  supjjosed 
to  be  the  editor  of  the  paper.  Evans  was  sum- 
moned by  his  shojiman  from  an  adjoining  room. 
Goldsmith  announced  his  name.  "  I  have 
c.'illed,"  added  he,  "  in  consequence  of  a  scurril- 
ous attack  made  upon  me,  and  an  unwarrantable 
liberty  taken  witlrthe  name  of  a  young  lady.  As 
for  myself,  I  care  little  ;  but  her  name  must  not 
be  si)orted  with." 

Evans  professed  utter  ignorance  of  the  matter, 
and  said  he  would  speak  to  the  editor.  He 
stooped  to  examine  a  file  of  the  paper,  in  search 
of  the  offensive  article  ;  whereupon  Goldsmith's 
friend  gave  him  a  signal,  that  now  was  a  favor- 
able moment  for  the  exercise  of  his  cane.  The 
hint  was  taken  as  quick  as  given,  and  the  cane 
was  vigorously  applied  to  the  back  of  the  stoop- 
ing ]niblisher.  The  latter  rallied  in  an  instant, 
and,  being  a  stout,  high-blooded  Welshman,  re- 
turned the  blows  with  interest.  A  lamji  hanging 
overhead  was  broken,  and  sent  down  a  shower 
of  oil  upon  the  combatants  ;  but  the  battle  raged 
with  unceasing  fury.  The  shopman  ran  off  for 
a  constable  ;  but  Dr.  Kendrick,  who  hajipened  to 
be  in'  the  adjacent  room,  sallied  forth,  interfered 
between  the  combatants,  anc'  nut  an  end  to  the 
affray.  He  conducted  Goldsmu.  to  a  coach,  in 
exceedingly  battered  and  tattered  Jilight,  and  ac- 
companied him  home,  soothing  him  with  much 
mocK  commiseration,  though  he  was  generally 
suspected,  and  on  good  grounds,  to  be  the  author 
of  the  libel. 

Evans    immediately   instituted    a   suit   against 
I  Goldsmith  for  an  assault,  but  was  ultimately  pF** 
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vailed  upon  to  compromise  the  matter,  the  poet 
contributinif  fifty  pounds  to  the  Welsh  charily. 

Newspapers  made  liiemselves,  as  may  well  he 
supposed,  exceedinjfly  merry  with  the  combat. 
Some  censured  him  severely  for  invading  the 
sanctity  of  a  man's  own  house;  others  accused 
him  of  having,  in  his  former  capacity  of  editor  of 
a  magazine,  been  guilty  of  the  very  offences  that 
tie  now  resented  in  others.  This  drew  from  him 
'hs  following  vindication  :  ^ 

"  To  the  Public. 

'■  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have  been 
willing  to  correct  in  others  an  abuse  of  which  I 
fiave  belli  guilty  myself,  I  beg  leave  to  declare, 
that,  in  all  my  life,  1  never  wrote  or  dictateil  ;i 
single  paragraph,  letter,  or  essay  in  a  newspaper, 
except  a  lew  moral  essays  under  the  character  of 
a  Chinese,  about  ten  years  .igo,  in  the /.(•(/i/'iv',  and 
a  Utter,  to  which  I  signed  my  name  in  the  .S/. 
ji>iiiii-s'  CItroiiiilc.  If  the  liberty  of  the  press,  there- 
fore, has  been  abused    I  have  had  no  hand  in  it. 

"  I  have  always  considered  the  press  as  llic 
protector  of  our  freedom,  as  a  watchful  guardian, 
capable  of  uniting  the  weak  against  the  en- 
croachments of  power.  What  concerns  the  pub- 
lic most  properly  admits  of  a  jiublic  discussion. 
IJiit.of  late,  the  press  has  turned  from  defending 
public  interest  to  making  inroads  upon  private 
life  ;  from  combating  the  strong  to  overwhelming 
the  feeble.  No  condition  is  now  too  obscure  for 
its  abuse, and  the  [irotector  has  become  the  tyrant 
of  the  people.  In  this  manner  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  beginning  to  sow  the  seeds  of  its  own  dis- 
solution ;  the  great  must  oppose  it  from  principle, 
:ind  the  weak  from  fear  ;  till  at  last  every  rank  of 
mankind  shall  be  found  to  give  up  its  benefits, 
Lonlent  with  security  from  insults. 

"  How  to  put  a  stoi)  to  this  licentiousness,  by 
which  all  are  imliscriminately  .ibused,  and  by 
which  vice  conseiiuently  escapes  in  the  general 
censure,  I  am  unable  to  tell  ;  all  I  could  wish  is 
that,  as  the  law  gives  us  no  protection  against  the 
injury,  so  it  should  give  calumniators  n<i  shelter 
after  having  provoked  correction.  The  insults 
which  we  receive  before  the  public,  by  being 
more  ojjen,  are  the  more  distressing  ;  by  treating 
tliem  with  silent  contemjU  we  do  nut  jiay  a  sufli- 
cient  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  world.  I5y 
recurring  to  legal  redress  we  too  often  expose  the 
weakness  of  the  law,  which  only  serves  to  in- 
crease our  mortification  by  failing  to  relieve  us. 
In  short,  every  man  should  singly  consider  him- 
self as  the  guardian  of  the  liberty  of  the  jiress, 
and,  as  f.ir  as  his  influence  can  extenil,  should 
endeavor  to  prevent  its  licentiousness  becoming 
at  last  the  grave  of  its  freedom. 

"  Olivkr  Goldsmith." 

Hoswell,  who  had  just  arrived  in  town,  met  with 
tl.is  article  in  a  news|)a))er  which  lie  found  at  Dr. 
Johnson's.  The  doctor  was  from  home  at  the 
time,  and  Uozzy  and  Mrs.  Williams,  in  a  critical 
conterence  over  the  letter,  determined  from  the 
style  that  it  must  have  been  written  by  the  lexi- 
cographer himself.  The  latter  on  his  return  soon 
undeceived  them.  "Sir,"  said  he  to  ISoswell, 
"  Goldsmith  would  no  more  have  asked  me  to 
have  wrote  such  a  thing  as  that  for  him,  than  he 
would  have  asked  me  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon, 
or  do  anything  else  that  denoted  his  imbecility. 
Sir,  had  he  shown  it  to  any  one  friend,  he  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  ])ublish  it.  He  has,  in- 
deed, done  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a  foolish  thintj 


well  done.  I  suppose  he  has  been  so  inuch 
elated  with  the  success  of  his  new  comedy,  thai 
he  has  thought  everything  that  concerned  nim 
must  be  ot  importance  to  the  public." 
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boswfxi,  in  iiol.y  wkf.k— imnnf.r  at  or.i.f.- 
thorpf.'.s— dinnf.r  at  i'aoi.l's— the  poifcy 
of  truth—cioi.usmlth  afkkcts  indf.i'k.v- 
df.nck  of  royalty— paol-l's  co.mflimknt— 
jounson'.s  eulowIU.m  on  the  fiddle— ques- 
tion AUOUT  SUICIDE— BOSVVELL'S  SUUSERVI- 
ENCV. 

The  return  of  Boswell  to  town  to  his  task  of 
noting  down  the  conversations  ot  Johnson  en- 
ibles  us  to  glean  from  his  journal  some  scanty 
notices  of  (ioldsmith.  It  was  now  Holy  Week,  a 
time  during  which  Johnson  was  jiarticularly 
solemn  in  his  manner  and  strict  in  his  devotions, 
lioswell,  who  was  the  imitator  of  the  great  moral- 
ist in  everything,  assumed,  of  course,  an  extra 
devout ness  on  tlie  present  occasion.  "  He  had 
an  odd  mock  solemnity  of  tone  and  manner,"  said 
Miss  IJurney  (afterward  Madame  D'Arblay), 
"  which  he  had  ac(iuired  from  constantly  thinking 
anil  imitating  Dr.  Johnson."  It  would  seem  that 
he  undertook  to  deal  out  some  second-hand  homi- 
lies, (/  la  Johnson,  for  the  edification  of  Gold- 
smith during  Holy  Week.  The  jioet,  whatever 
might  be  his  religious  feeling,  had  no  disposition 
to  be  schooled  by  so  shallow  an  ajiostle.  "  Sir," 
said  he  in  reply,  "as  1  t.ike  my  shoes  from  the 
shoemaker,  and  my  coat  from  the  tailor,  so  I  take 
my  religion  from  tiie  priest." 

lioswell  treasured  up  the  re|)ly  in  his  memory 
or  his  memorandum  book.  \  few  (lavs  after- 
ward, the  9th  of  April,  he  kejit  Good  Friday  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  orthodox  stj  le  ;  breakfasted  with 
him  on  lea  and  crossbuns  ;  went  to  church  with 
him  morning  and  e\eniiig  ;  lasted  in  the  interval, 
and  read  with  him  in  the  Greek  Testament  :  then, 
in  the  iiiety  of  his  heart,  complained  of  the  sore 
rebuff  lie  had  met  with  in  the  course  of  hi.>  relig- 
ious exhortations  to  the  poet,  and  lamented  that 
the  latter  should  indulge  in  "  this  loose  way  of 
talking."  "Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "Goldsmith 
knows  nothing— he  has  made  up  his  mind  about 
nothing." 

This  reply  seems  to  have  gratified  the  lurking 
jealousy  of  Boswell,  and  he  has  recorded  it  in  his 
journal.  Johnson,  however,  with  respect  to  tkild- 
smiih,  and  indeed  with  resjiect  to  everybody  else, 
blew  iiot  as  well  as  cold,  according  to  the  humor 
he  was  in,  Uoswell,  who  was  astonished  and 
piqued  at  the  continually  increasing  celebrity  of 
the  poet,  observed  some  time  after  to  Johnson,  in 
a  tone  of  surprise,  that  Goldsmith  had  actiuired 
more  fame  than  all  the  otTicers  of  the  last  war 
who  were  not  geneials.  "  Why,  sir,"  answered 
Johnson,  his  old  feeling  of  good-will  working  up- 
permost,  "  you  will  find  ten  thousand  tit  to  do 
what  they  did,  before  you  find  one  to  do  what 
Goldsmith  has  done.  You  must  consider  that  a 
thing  is  valued  according  to  its  rarity.  A  pebble 
that  paves  the  street  is  in  itself  more  uselul  than 
the  diamond  upon  a  lady's  finger." 

On  'the  13th  of  Ajiril  we  tind  Goldsmith  anr! 
Johnson  at  the  table  of  old  General  Oglethorpe, 
discussing  the  question  of  the  ilegeiiefacy  of  the 
human  race.     Goldsmith  asserts  tiie  lact,  and  at- 
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tributes  it  to  the  Influence  of  luxury.  Johnson 
(lenies  the  tact ;  and  obni  rves  th.it,  even  atlniiuing 
ii,  luxury  could  not  be  the  cause.  It  reached  but 
,)  small  proportion  of  the  human  race.  SoUliLrs, 
on  sixpence  a  day,  could  not  indui^e  in  luxuries  ; 
the  poor  and  laboring  classes,  forming  the  jjreat 
miss  ol  mankind,  were  out  ol  its  sphere. 
Wherever  it  could  reach  them,  it  strengthened 
ihcm  .ml  rendered  them  prulitic.  The  conversa- 
iiim  was  not  of  p.trticular  force  or  point  as  re- 
|))ited  by  Hoswell  ;  the  dinner  party  was  a  very 
>inall  one,  in  which  there  was  no  provocation  to 
intellectual  display. 

After  dinner  they  took  lea  with  the  ladies,  where 
we  lind  poor  (ioldsmith  happy  and  at  home,  sing- 
ing 'I'onv  Lumpkin's  song  of  the  "  Three  Jolly 
I'igeons,*'  and  another,  called  the  "  Humors  of 
H.illama^uery,"  to  a  very  pretty  Irish  tune.  It 
w.is  to  ncl^e  been  inlrmluced  in  She  Stoops  to 
<.'i>/i(/u'  jt  was  left  out,  as  the  actress  who 
played  exc'fjeroinc  could  not  sing. 

It  walj  ,in  these  genial  moments  that  the  sun- 
shine of  (it)l(lsmith's  nature  would  break  out,  and 
he  would  say  and  do  a  thous.ind  whimsical  and 
.igrpe*!!!!'  things  th.it  made  him  the  lile  of  the 
strictly  social  circle.  Johnson,  with  whom  con- 
versation w.is  everything,  used  to  judge  C.old- 
snii'.h  (III  nuich  by  his  own  colloquial  standard, 
.md  unilervalue  him  tor  being  less  provided  than 
himself  with  ac(|uired  facts,  the  ammunition  id' 
the  tongue  and  often  the  mere  lumber  of  the 
memory  ;  others,  however,  valued  hiin  for  the  na- 
tive felicity  of  his  thoughts,  however  carelessly 
tvpresse  I,  and  for  cerlam  good-fellow  <iualities, 
less  calculated  to  dazzle  than  to  endear.  "  It  is 
ama/ing.  '  said  Johnson  one  day,  after  he  him- 
self h.id  been  talking  like  an  (  racle  ;  "  it  is  amaz- 
ing how  little  ("loldsmilh  kiKJWS  ;  he  seldom  comes 
where  lie  is  not  mure  ignorant  than  anyone  else." 
"  Yet,"  replieil  .Sir  Joshu.i  Reynolds,  with  affcc- 
tion.itf  promptness,  "  there  is  no  man  whose 
company  is  more  liked." 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  dinner  at  (ieneral 
Oglethorpe's,  (ioldsmith  met  Johnson  again  at 
the  table  ol  (ieneral  I'.ioli,  the  hero  of  Corsica. 
Marlinelli,  of  l-'lorence,  author  of  an  Italian  His- 
tory of  I'ingland,  was  among  the  guests  ;  ;is  was 
15;)swell,  to  whom  we  ;ire  indebted  for  minutes 
of  the  conversation  which  took  place.  The  (jues- 
lion  was  deb.Ued  whether  Martinelli  shouUl  con- 
tinue his  history  down  to  l"at  tlay.  "  To  be  sure 
he  should,"  said  tioldsmiih.  "  No,  sir  ;"  cried 
Johnson,  'it  would  give  gre.U  offence.  He  would 
tell  of  almost  all  the  living  great  what 
not  wish  told."  (ioldsmith. — "  It  may, 
be  necessary  for  a  native  to  be  more 
but  a  foreigner,  who  coines  among  us 
without  prejudice,  may  be  considered  as  holding 
the  place  of  a  judge,  and  may  sjieak  his  niiiul 
freely."  Johnson. — "Sir,  a  foreigner,  when  he 
sends  a  work  from  the  i)ress,  ought  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  catching  the  error  and  mistaken 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  among  whom  he  hap- 
pens to  be."  (ioldsmith. — "  Sir,  he  wants  only 
to  sell  his  history,  and  to  tell  truth  ;  one  an  hon- 
est, the  other  a  laudable  moti\e."  Johnson. — 
"  Sir,  they  are  both  laudable  motives.  It  is  lautla- 
ble  in  a  man  to  wish  to  live  by  his  labors  ;  but  he 
should  write  so  as  he  m.iy  live  by  them,  not  so  as 
he  may  be  knocked  on  the  head.  I  would  advise 
him  to  be  at  Calais  before  he  publishes  his  history 
of  the  present  age.  A  foreigner  who  attaches 
himself  to  a  political  party  in  this  country  is  in 
the  worst  state  that  can  be  imagined  ;  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  intermeddler.     A  native 
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m.iy  do  it  fitim  Interest."  Boswell.— "  Or  princi 
pie."  (loldsmilh.  "  There  are  people  wlio  tell 
a  hundred  political  lies  every  day,  and  .ire  not 
hurt  by  it  Surely,  then,  one  may  tell  truth  with 
|)ertect  safety."  Johnson. — "  Why,  sir,  in  the 
first  place,  he  who  tells  ;i  hundred  lies  has  (lis- 
armed  the  force  ol  his  lies.  Hut,  besides,  a  man 
had  rather  have  a  i  unilred  lies  tolcl  of  hint  than 
one  truth  which  he  does  not  wish  to  be  told." 
(ioldsmith.  "For  my  p.irt,  I'd  tell  the  truth, 
and  shame  the  devil."  Johnson.-  "  Yes,  sir,  but 
the  devil  will  be  angry.  I  wish  to  shame  the 
devil  as  much  as  you  do,  but  I  should  choose  to 
|ii-  lut  of  the  reach  of  his  claws."  (ioldsmith. — 
"  Ills  claws  cm  do  you  no  hurt  where  you  have 
the  shield  of  truth." 

This  last   reply  was   one    of  Cloldsmith's  lucky 
hits,  and  closed  the  argument  in  his  favor. 

"We  talked,"  writes  Uoswell,  "of  the  king's 
coming  to  see  tioldsmith's  new  l)lay."  "1  wish 
he  Would,"  s.iiil  (ioldsmith,  adding,  however, 
with  an  affected  indifference,  "  Not  that  it  would 
do  me  the  least  good."  "  Well,  then,"  cried 
Johnson,  laughing,  "  let  us  say  it  would  do  ////;/ 
good.  No,  sir,  this  affectation  will  not  pass  ;  it 
is  mighty  itlle.  In  such  a  state  ai  ours,  who 
.  woulil  not  wish  to  |)lease  the  chief  magistrate  ?" 

"  I  lio  wish  to  please  him,"  rejoined  Cioldsmith, 
"  I  remember  a  line  in  Dryden  : 

I  '  And  every  poet  is  the  monarch's  friend,' 

!  it  ought  to  be  reversed."     "  Nay,"  said  Johnson, 
"  there  are  liner  lines  in  Dryilen  on  this  subject : 

'  For  colleges  on  bounteous  kinfis  depend. 
An  J  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend.'  " 

(ieneral  Paoli  observed  that  "  successful  rebels 
might  be."  "  Happy  rebellions,"  interjected 
M.irlinelli.  "  We  have  no  such  phrase,"  cried 
(ioldsmith.  "Hut  h.ive  you  not  the  thing?" 
askeil  r.ioli.  "  Yes,"  replied  (ioldsmith,  "  all  our 
luippy  revolutions.  They  have  hurt  our  constitu- 
tion, aiul  it//// hurt  it,  till  we  mend  it  by  another 
IIAI'PV  RKVOIX HON."  This  was  a  sturdy  sally 
]  of  Jacobitism  that  tpiite  sur|)rised  IJoswell,  but 
must  have  been  relished  by  Johnson. 

(ieneral  I'aoli  meiuioncil  a  passage  in  the  play, 
which  had  been  construed  into  a  compliment  to  a 
lady  of  distinction,  whose  marrr.ige  with  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  had  e.vcited  the  strong  disappro- 
bation of  the  king  as  a  mt'salliance.  Hoswell,  to 
draw  Goldsmith  out,  pretended  to  think  the  com- 
pliment unintentional.  The  poet  smiled  and 
hesitated.  The  general  came  to  his  relief. 
"  Monsieur  Goldsmith,"  said  he,  "est  conime  la 
mer,  qui  jette  des  perles  et  beaucoup  d'autres 
belles  choses,  sans  s'en  appercevoir"  (Mr.  Gold- 
smith is  like  the  sea,  which  casts  forth  j/earls  and 
manv  other  beautiful  things  without  perceiving 
it).    ' 

"  Tres-bien  dit,  et  tres-(?lt^gamment"  (very  well 
said,  and  very  elegantly),  exclaimed  Goldsmith  ; 
delighted  with  so  beautiful  a  compliment  from 
such  a  quarter. 

Johnson  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  learning  of 
a  Mr.  Harris,  ol  Salisbury,  and  doubted  his  being 
a  good  Grecian.  "  He  is  what  is  much  belter," 
cried  Goldsmith,  with  a  prompt  good-nature,  "  he 
is  a  worthy,  hum.ine  man."  "  Nay,  sir,"  rejoined 
the  logical  Johnson,  "  that  is  not  to  the  purpose 
ol  our  argument  ;  that  will  prove  that  he  can 
play  U|)on  the  fiddle  as  well  as  (iiardini,  as  that 
lie  is  an  eminent  Grecian."  (ioldsmith  found  he 
had  got  into  a  scrape,  and  seized  upon  Giardini 
to  help   him   out  ot  it.     "  The  greatest  musical 
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performers,"  said  he,  dexterously  turning  the  con- 
versation, "  have  but  small  emoluments  ;  Giar- 
dini,  I  am  told,  does  not  get  above  seven  hun- 
dred a  year,"  "  That  is  indeed  but  little  lor  a 
man  to  get,"  observed  Johnson,  "  who  does  best 
that  which  so  many  endeavor  to  do.  There  is 
nothing,  I  think,  in  which  the  power  of  art  is 
shown  so  much  as  in  playing  on  the  fiddle.  In 
all  other  things  we  can  do  something  at  first. 
Any  man  will  lorge  a  bar  oi  iron,  it  you  give  him 
a  hammer  ;  not  so  well  as  a  smith,  but  tolerably. 
A  man  will  saw  a  piece  of  wood,  and  make  a 
,  box,  though  a  clumsy  one  ;  but  give  him  a  fiddle 
and  fiddlestick,  and  he  can  do  nothing." 

This,  upon  the  whole,  though  reported  by  the 
one-sided  Boswell,  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the 
conversations  of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  ;  the 
former  heedless,  often  illogical,  always  on  the 
kind-hearted  side  of  the  question,  and  prone  to 
redeem  himself  by  lucky  hits  ;  the  latter  closely 
argumentative,  studiously  sententious,  often  pro- 
found, and  sometimes  laboriously  prosaic. 

They  had  an  argument  a  lew  days  later  at  Mr. 
Thraie's  table,  on  the  subject  of  suicide.  "  Do 
you  think,  sir,"  said  Boswell,  "  that  all  who 
commit  suicide  are  mad  ?"  "  Sir,"  replied  John- 
son, "  they  are  not  often  universally  disordered  in 
their  intellects,  but  one  passion  presses  so  upon 
them  that  they  yield  to  it,  and  commit  suicide,  as 
a  passionate  man  will  stab  another.  I  have  often 
thought,"  added  he,  "  that  after  a  man  has  taken 
the  resolution  to  kill  himself,  it  is  not  courage  in 
him  to  do  anything,  however  desperate,  because 
he  has  nothing  to  fear."  '*  I  don't  see  that,"  ob- 
served Guldsinith.  "  Nay,  but,  my  dear  sir,"  re- 
joined Johiison,  "  why  should  you  not  see  what 
every  one  else  does  ?"  "  It  is,"  replied  Gold- 
smith, "  for  fear  of  something  that  he  has  resolved 
to  kill  himself ;  and  will  not  that  timid  disposition 
restrain  him  ?"  "  It  does  not  signify,"  pursued 
Johnson,  "that  the  fear  of  something  made  him 
resolve  ;  it  is  upon  the  state  of  his  mind,  after  the 
resolution  is  taken,  that  I  argue.  Suppose  a  man, 
either  from  lear^  or  pride,  or  conscience,  or  what- 
ever motive,  has  resolved  to  kill  himself ;  when 
once  the  resolution  is  taken  he  has  nothing  to 
fear.  He  may  then  go  and  take  the  King  of 
Prussia  by  the  nose  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He 
cannot  fear  the  rack  who  is  determined  to  kill 
himself."  Boswell  reports  no  more  of  the  discus- 
sion, though  Goldsmith  might  have  continued  it 
with  advantage  :  for  the  very  timid  disposition, 
which  through  fear  of  something,  was  impelling 
the  man  to  commit  suicide,  might  restrain  him 
from  an  act,  involving  the  punishment  of  the  rack, 
more  terrible  to  him  than  death  itself. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  in  all  these  reports  by  Bos- 
well, we  have  scarcely  anything  but  the  remarks 
of  Johnson  ;  it  is  only  by  accident  that  he  now 
and  then  gives  us  the  observations  of  others, 
when  they  are  necessary  to  explain  or  set  off  those 
at  his  hero.  "  When  in  ///«/  presence,"  says 
Miss  Burney,  "he  was  unobservant,  if  not  con- 
temptuous of  every  one  else.  In  truth,  when  he 
met  with  Dr.  Johnson,  he  commonly  forbore  even 
answering  anything  that  was  said,  or  attending  to 
anything  that  went  forward,  lest  he  should  miss 
the  smallest  sound  from  that  voice,  to  which  he 
paid  such  exclusive,  though  merited,  homage. 
But  the  moment  that  voice  burst  forth,  the  atten- 
tion which  it  excited  on  Mr.  Boswell  amounted 
almost  to  pain.  His  eyes  goggled  with  eager- 
ness ;  he  leaned  his  ear  almost  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  doctor  ;  and  his  mouth  dropped  open  to 
.catch  every  syllable  that  might  be  uttered  ;  nay, 


he  seemed  not  only  to  dread  losing  a  word,  but  to 
be  anxious  not  to  miss  a  breathing  ;  as  if  hoping 
from  it  latently,  or  mystically;  some  informa- 
tion." 

On  one  occasion  the  doctor  detected  Boswell, 
or  Bo/zy,  as  he  called  him,  eavesdropping  behind 
his  chair,  as  he  was  conversing  with  Miss  Burney 
at  Mr.  Thraie's  table.  "  What  are  you  doing 
there,  sir?"  cried  he,  turning  round  angrily,  and 
clapping  his  hand  upon  his  knee.  "  Go  to  the 
table,  sir." 

Boswell  obeyed  with  an  air  of  affright  and  sub 
mission,  which  raised  a  smile  on  every  face. 
Scarce  had  he  taken  his  seat,  however,  at  a  dis- 
tance, than  impatient  to  get  again  at  the  side  of 
Johnson,  he  rose  and  was  running  off  in  quest  of 
something  to  show  him,  when  the  doctor  roared 
alter  him  authoritatively,  "  What  are  you  think* 
ing  of,  sir  ?  Why  do  you  get  up  befo^filie  cloth 
is  removed  ?  Come  back  to  your  plaisonir  ;" — 
and  the  obsequious  spaniel  did  as  he°  set'  Com- 
manded.  "  Running  about  in  the  dfecdle  of 
meals  !"  muttered  the  doctor,  pursing  his  mouth 
at  the  same  time  to  restrain  his  rising  risibility. 

Boswell  got  another  rebuff  from  Johnson,  which 
would  have  demolished  any  other  man.  He  had 
been  teasing  him  with  many  direct  questions, 
such  as  What  did  you  do,  sir  ?  What  did  you 
say,  sir  ?  until  the  great  philologist  became  per- 
fectly enraged.  "  1  will  not  be  put  to  the  gues- 
Hon .'"  roared  he.  "  Don't  you  consider,  sir, 
that  these  are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ? 
I  will  not  be  baited  with  what  and  luhy  ;  What 
is  this  ?  What  is  that  ?  Why  is  a  cow's  tail 
long?  Why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy?"  "Why, 
sir,  '  replied  pil-garlick,  "  you  are  so  good  that  I 
venture  to  trouble  you."  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson, 
"  my  being  so  good  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
be  so  ill."  "  You  have  but  two  topics,  sir  ;"  ex- 
claimed he  on  another  occasion,  "  yourself  and 
me,  and  I  am  sick  of  both." 

Boswell 's  inveterate  disposition  to  load  was  a 
sore  cause  of  mortification  to  his  lather,  the  old 
laird  of  Auchinleck  (or  Affleck).  He  had  been 
;;nnoyed  by  his  extravagant  devotion  to  Paoli,  but 
then  he  was  something  of  a  military  hero ;  but 
this  tagging  at  the  heels  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he 
considered  a  kind  of  pedagogue,  set  his  Scotch 
blood  in  a  ferment.  "  There's  nae  hope  for 
Jamie,  mon,"  said  he  to  a  friend  ;  "  Jamie  is 
gaen  clean  gyte.  What  do  you  think,  mon  ?  He's 
done  wi'  Paoli  ;  he's  off  wi'  the  land-louping 
scoundrel  of  a  Corsican  ;  and  whose  tail  do  you 
think  he  has  pinn'd  himself  to  now,  mon  ?  A 
dominie,  mon  ;  an  auld  dominie  :  he  keeped  a 
schflle,  and  cau'd  it  an  acaadamy." 

We  shall  show  in  the  next  chapter  that  Jamie's 
devotion  to  the  dominie  did  not  go  unrewarded. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

CHANGES    IN    THE    LITERARY    CLUB — JOHN.SON'S 
OBJECTION  TO  GARRICK — ELECTION  OF  BOSWELL. 

The  Literary  Club  (as  we  have  termed  the  club 
in  Gerard  Street,  though  it  took  that  n^^me  some 
time  later)  had  now  being  in  existence  several 
years.  Johnson  was  exceedingly  chary  at  first  of 
Its  exclusiveness,  and  opposed  to  its  being 
augmented  in  number.  Not  long  alter  its  msti- 
tution.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  speaking  of  it  ta 
Garrick.     "  I  like  it  much,"  said   little  David, 
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briskly  :  "  I  think  I  shall  be  of  you."  "  When 
Sir  Joshua  mentioned  this  to  Dr.  Johnson,"  says 
Boswell,  "  he  was  much,  displeased  with  the 
actor's  conceit.  '  He'ii  be  ofusf  growled  he. 
'  How  does  he  know  we  will  permitnxm  ?  The 
first  duke  in  England  has  no  right  to  hold  such 
language.'  " 

When  Sir  John  Hawkins  spoke  favorably  of 
Garrick's  pretensions,  "Sir,"  replied  Johnson, 
"  he  will  disturb  us  by  his  buffoonery."  In  the 
same  spirit  he  declared  to  Mr.  Thrale,  that  if  Gar- 
rick  should  apply  for  admission,  he  would  black- 
ball him.  "  Who,  sir  ?"  exclaimed  Thrale,  with 
surprise  ;  "  Mr.  Garrick — your  friend,  your  com- 

J  anion — black-ball  him!"  '^  Why,  sir,"  replied 
ohnson,  "  I  love  my  little  David  dearly — better 
than  all  or  any  of  his  flatterers  do  ;  but  surely 
one  ought  to  sit  in  a  society  like  ours, 

"  '  Unelbowed  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player.'  " 

The  exclusion  from  the  club  was  a  sore  morti- 
fication to  Garrick,  though  he  bore  it  without 
complaining.  He  could  not  help  continually  to 
ask  questions  about  it — what  was  going  on  there 
— whether  he  was  ever  the  subject  ot  conversa- 
tion. By  degrees  the  rigor  of  the  club  relaxed  : 
some  of  the  members  grew  negligent.  Beauclerc 
lost  his  right  of  membership  by  neglecting  to  at- 
tend. On  his  marriage,  however,  with  Lady 
Diana  Spencer,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  recently  divorced  from  Viscount 
Boiingbroke,  he  had  claimed  and  regained  his 
seat  in  the  club.  The  number  of  members  had 
likewise  been  augmented.  The  proposition  to  in- 
crease it  originated  with  Goldsmith.  "  It  would 
give,"  he  thought,  "  an  agreeable  variety  to  their 
meetings  ;  for  there  can  be  nothing  new  among 
us,"  said  he  ;  "we  have  travelled  over  each 
other's  minds."  Johnson  was  piqued  at  the  sug- 
gestion. "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  have  not  travelled 
over  my  mind,  I  promise  you."  Sir  Joshua,  less 
confident  in  the  exhaustless  fecundity  ol  his  mind, 
felt  and  acknowledged  the  force  of  Goldsmith's 
suggestion.  Sevferal  new  members,  therefore, 
had  been  added  ;  the  first,  to  his  great  joy,  was 
David  Garrick.  Goldsmith,  who  was  now  on  cor- 
dial terms  with  him,  had  zealously  promoted  his 
election,  and  Johnson  had  given  it  his  warm  ap- 
probation. Another  new  member  was  Beau- 
clerc's  friend.  Lord  Charlemont ;  and  a  stilF  more 
important  4}ne  was  Mr.,  afterward  Sir  William 
Jones,  the  famous  Orientalist,  at  that  time  a 
young  lawyer  of  the  Temple  and  a  distinguished 
scholar. 

To  the  great  astonishment  ot  the  club,  Johnson 
now  proposed  his  devoted  follower,  Boswell,  as  a 
member.  He  did  it  in  a  note  addressed  to  Gold- 
smith, who  presided  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of 
April.  The  nomination  was  seconded  by  Beau- 
clerc. According  to  the  rules  of  the  club,  the 
ballot  would  take  place  at  the  next  meeting  (on 
the  30th) ;  there  was  an  intervening  week,  there- 
fore, in  which  to  discuss  the  pretensions  of  the 
candidate.  We  may  easily  imagine  the  discus- 
sions that  took  place.  Boswell  had  riade  himself 
absurd  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  that  the  very 
idea  of  his  udmission  was  exceedingly  irksome  to 
some  of  the  members.  "  The  honor  of  being- 
elected  into  the  Turk's  Head  Club,"  said  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  "  is 
being  representative  of 
rey  :  '  what  had  Boswell 
honor  ?  What  chance 
The  answer  was  simple 
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ing worshipper,  if  not  sycophant  of  Johnson.   The 


great  lexicographer  nad  a  heart  to  be  won  by  ap* 
parent  affection  ;  he  stood  forth  authoritatively  in 
support  of  his  vassal.  If  asked  to  state  the  merits 
of  the  candidate,  he  summed  them  up  in  an  in 
definite  but  comprehensive  word  of  his  own  coin- 
ing ;  he  was  clubable.  He  moreover  gave  sig- 
nihcant  hints  that  if  Boswell  were  kept  out  he 
should  oppose  the  admission  of  any  other  candi- 
date.  No  further  opposition  was  made  ;  in  fact 
none  of  the  members  had  been  so  fastidious  and 
exclusive  in  regard  to  the  club  as  Johnson  him- 
self ;  and  if  he  were  pleased,  they  were  easily 
satisfied  :  besides,  they  knew  that  with  all  his 
faults,  BoSwell  was  a  cheerful  companion,  and 
possessed  lively  social  qualities. 

On  Friday,  wnen  the  ballot  was  to  take  place, 
Beauclerc  gave  a  dinner,  at  his  house  in  the  Adel- 
phi,  where  Boswell  met  several  of  the  members 
who  were  favorable  to  his  election.  After  dinner 
the  latter  adjourned  to  the  club,  leaving  Boswell 
in  company  with  Lady  Di  Beauclerc  until  the  fate 
of  his  election  should  be  known.  He  sat,  he  says, 
in  a  state  ot  anxiety  which  even  the  charming  con 
versation  of  Lady  Di  could  not  entirely  dissipate 
It  was  not  long  before  tidings  were  brought  oi 
his  election,  and  he  was  conducted  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  where,  beside  the  company  he  had  met 
at  dinner,  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Garrick,  Gold- 
smith, and  Mr.  William  Jones  were  waiting  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  club,  notwithstanding  all  its 
learned  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  could  at 
times  "  unbend  and  play  the  fool"  as  well-  as 
less  important  bodies.  Some  of  its  jocose  con- 
versations have  at  times  leaked  out,  and  a  society 
in  which  Goldsmith  could  venture  to  sing  his 
song  of  "  an  old  woman  tossed  in  a  blanket," 
could  not  be  so  very  staid  in  its  gravity.  We  may 
suppose,  therefore,  the  jokes  that  had  been  pass- 
ing among  the  members  .while  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  Boswell.  Beauclerc  himself  could  not 
have  repressed  his  disposition  for  a  sarcastic 
pleasantry.  At  least  we  have  a  right  to  presume 
all  this  from  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself. 

With  all  his  gravity  he  possessed  a  deep  fund  of 
quiet  humor,  and  felt  a  kind  of  whimsical  respon- 
sibility to  protect  the  club  from  the  absurd  pro- 
pensities ot  the  very  questionable  associate  he  nad 
thus  inflicted  on  them.  Rising,  therefore,  as  Bos- 
well entered,  he  advanced  with  a  very  doctorial 
air,  placed  himself  behind  a  chair,  on  which  he 
leaned  as  on  a  desk  or  pulpit,  and  then  delivered, 
ex  cathedra,  a  mock  solemn  charge,  pointing  out 
the  conduct  expected  from  him  as  a  good  mem- 
ber of  the  club  ;  what  he  was  to  do,  and  especially 
what  he  v/as  to  avoid  ;  including  in  the  latter,  no 
doubt,  all  those  petty,  prying,  questioning,  gos- 
siping, babbling  habits  which  fiaa  so  often  grieved 
the  spirit  of  the  lexicographer.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Boswell  has  never  thought  proper  to 
note  down  the  particulars  of  this  charge,  which, 
from  the  well  kno'vn  characters  and  positions  of 
the  parties,  might  have  furnished  a  parallel  ttt 
the  noted  charge  of  Launcelot  Gobbo  to  his  dog. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

DINNER  AT  DILLY'S — CONVERSATIONS  ON  NA-' 
TURAL  HISTORY— INTERMEDDLING  OF  BOS- 
WELL—DISPUTE  ABOUT  TOLERATION — JOHN- 
SON'S REBUFF  TO  GOLDSMITH— HIS  APOLOGY 
—MAN-WORSHIP— DOCTORS  MAJOR  AND  MINOR 
—A  FAREWELL  VISIT. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  serio-comic  scene  of  the 
elevation  of  Boswell  into  the  Literary  Club,  wo 
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find  that  indefatigable  biographer  giving  particu- 
lars of  a  dinner  at  the  Dillys,  booksellers,  in  the 
Poultry,  at  which  he  met  Goldsmith  and  Johnson, 
with  several  other  literary  characters.  His  anec- 
dotes of  the  conversation,  of  course,  go  to  glorify 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  for,  as  he  observes  in  his  biography, 
"  his  conversation  alone,  or  what  led  to  it,  or  Wtis 
interwoven  with  it,  is  the  business  of  this  work." 
Still  on  the  present,  as  on  other  occasions,  he 
gives  unintentional  and  perhaps  unavoidable 
gleams  of  Godsmith's  gooJ  sense,  which  show 
ihr.t  the  latter  only  wanted  a  less  prejudiced  and 
more  impartial  reporter,  to  put  down  the  charge 
of  colloquial  incapacity  so  unjustly  fixed  upon 
him.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  natural 
history  of  birds,  a  beautiful  subject,  on  which  the 
poet,  from  his  recent  studies,  his  habits  of  obser- 
vation, and  his  natural  tastes,  must  have  talked 
with  instruction  and  feeling  ;  yet,  though  we  have 
much  of  what  Johnson  said,  we  have  only  a  casual 
remark  or  two  of  Goldsmith.  One  was  on  the 
migration  of  swallows,  which  he  pronounced  par- 
tial; "  the  stronger  ones,"  said  he,  "  migrate,  the 
others  do  not." 

Johnson  denied  to  the  brute  creation  the  faculty 
of  reason.  "  Kirds,"  said  he,  "  build  by  instinct ; 
they  never  improve  ;  they  build  their  first  nest  as 
well  as  any  one  they  ever  build."  "  Yet  v;e  see," 
observed  Goldsmith,  "  if  you  take  away  a  bird's 
nest  with  the  eggs  in  it,  she  will  make  a  slighter 
nest  and  lay  again."  "Sir,"  replied  Johnson, 
"  that  is  because  at  first  she  has  full  time,  and 
makes  her  nest  deliberately.  In  the  case  you 
mention,  she  is  pressed  to  lay,  and  must,  there- 
fore, make  her  nest  quickly,  and  consequently  it 
will  be  slight."  "  The  nidification  of  birds,"  re- 
joined Goldsmith,  "  is  what  is  least  known  in 
natural  history,  though  one  of  the  most  curious 
things  in  it."  While  conversation  was  going  on 
in  this  placid,  agreeable  and  instructive  manner, 
the  eternal  meddler  and  busy-body  Boswell,  must 
intrude,  to  put  it  in  a  brawl.  The  Dillys  were 
dissenters  ;  two  of  their  guests  were  dissenting 
clergymen  ;  another,  Mr.  Toplady,  was  a  clergy- 
man of  the  establishea  church.  Johnson,  him- 
self, was  a  zealous,  uncompromising  churchman. 
Nr.ne  but  a  marplot  like  Boswell  would  have 
thought,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  in  such  com- 
pany, to  broach  the  subject  of  religious  tolera- 
tion ;  but,  as  has  been  well  observed,  "  it  was  his 
perverse  inclination  to  introduce  subjects  that  he 
hoped  would  produce  difference  and  debate."  In 
the  present  instance  he  gained  his  point.  An  ani- 
mated dispute  immediately  arose,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  Boswell's  report,  Johnson  monopolized 
the  greater  part  of  the  conversation  ;  not  always 
treating  the  dissenting  clergymen  with  the  greatest 
courtesy,  and  even  once  wounding  the  feelings 
of  the  mild  and  amiable  Bennet  Langton  by  his 
harshness. 

Goldsmith  mingled  a  little  in  the  dispute  and 
with  some  advantage,  but  was  cut  short  by  flat 
contradictions  when  most  in  the  right.  He  sat 
for  a  time  silent  but  impatient  under  such  over- 
bearing dogmatism,  though  Boswell,  with  his 
usual  misinterpretation,  attributes  his  "  restless 
agitation"  to  a  wish  fo  get  in  and  shine.  "  Find- 
ing himself  excluded,"  continues  Boswell,  "  he 
has  taken  his  hat  to  go  away,  but  remained  for  a 
time  with  it  in  his  hand,  like  a  gamester,  who,  at 
the  end  of  a  long  night,  lingers  for  a  little  while 
to  see  if  he  can  nave  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
finish  with  success."  Once  he  was  beginning  to 
speak  when  he  was  overpowered  by  the  loud 
voice  of  Johnson,  who  was  at  the  opposite  end  of 


the  table,  and  did  not  perceive  his  attetinpt ; 
whereupon  he  threw  down,  as  it  were,  his  hat  and 
his  argument,  and,  darting  an  angry  glance  at 
Johnson,  exclaimed  in  a  bitter  tone,  "  Take  it." 

Just  then  one  of  the  disputants  was  beginning 
to  speak,  when  Johnson  uttering  some  sound,  as 
if  about  to  interrupt  him,  Goldsmith,  according  to 
Boswell,  seized  the  opportunity  to  vent  his  own 
envy  and  spleen  under  pretext  of  supporting 
another  person.  "  Sir,"  said  he  to  Johnson, 
"the  gentleman  has  heard  you  patiently  for  an 
hour  ;  pray  allow  us  now  to  hear  him."  It  was  a 
reproof  in  the  lexicographer's  own  style,  and  he 
may  have  felt  that  he  merited  it ;  but  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  be  reproved.  "Sir,"  said  he, 
sternly,  "  I  was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman  ; 
I  was  only  giving  him  a  signal  of  my  attention. 
Sir, /<>«<  are  impertinent."  Goldsmith  made  no 
reply,  but  after  some  time  went  away,  having 
another  engagement. 

That  evening,  as  Boswell  was  on  the  way  with 
Johnson  and  Langton  to  the  club,  he  seized  the 
occasion  to  make  some  disparaging  remarks  on 
Goldsmith,  which  he  thought  would  just  then  be 
acceptable  to  the  great  lexicographer.  "  It  was 
a  pity,"  he  said,  "  that  Goldsmith  would,  on 
every  occasion,  endeavor  to  shine,  by  which  he  so 
often  exposed  himself."  Langton  contrasted  him 
with  Addison,  who,  content  with  the  fame  of  his 
writings,  acknowledged  himself  unfit  for  conver- 
sation ;  and  on  being  taxed  by  a  lady  with  silence 
in  company,  replied,  "  Madam,  I  have  but  nine 
pence  in  ready  money,  but  I  can  draw  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds."  To  this  Boswell  rejoined  that 
Goldsmith  had  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  his  cabinet, 
but  was  always  taking  out  his  purse.  "  Yes, 
sir,"  chuckled  Johnson,  "and  that  so  often  an 
empty  purse." 

By  the  time  Johnson  arrived  at  the  club,  how- 
ever, his  angry  feelings  had  subsided,  and  his  na- 
tive generosity  and  sense  of  justice  had  got  the 
uppermost.  He  found  Goldsmith  in  company 
with  Burke,  Garrick,  and  other  members,  but  sit- 
ting silent  and  apart,  "  brooding,"  as  Boswell 
says,  "over  the  reprimand  he  had  received." 
Johnson's  good  heart  yearned  toward  him  ;  and 
knowing  his  placable  nature,  "  I'll  make  Gold- 
smith forgive  me,"  whispered  he  ;  then,  with  a 
loud  voice,  "Dr.  Goldsmith,"  said  he,  "some- 
thing passed  to-day  where  you  and  I  dined — I  ask 
your  pardon."  "The  ire  of  the  poet  was  extin- 
guished in  an  instant,  and  his  grateful  affection 
for  the  magnanimous  though  sometimes  overbear- 
ing moralist  rushed  to  his  heart.  "  It  must  be 
much  from  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  I  take  ill  !" 
"  And  so,"  adds  Boswell,  "  the  difference  was 
over,  and  they  were  on  as  easy  terms  as  ever,  and 
Goldsmith  rattled  away  as  usual."  We  do  not 
think  these  stories  tell  to  the  poet's  disadvantage, 
even  though  related  by  Boswell. 

Goldsmith,  with  all  his  modesty,  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  his  proper  merit ;  and  must  have  felt 
annoyed  at  times  at  being  undervalued  and 
elbowed  aside  by  light-minded  or  dull  men,  in 
their  blind  and  exclusive  homage  to  the  literary 
autocrat.  It  was  a  fine*  reproof  he  gave  to  lios- 
well  on  one  occasion,  for  talking  of  Johnson  as  en- 
titled to  the  honor  of  exclusive  superiority.  "  Sir, 
you  are  for  making  a  monarchy  what  should  be  a 
republic."  On  another  occasion,  when  he  was 
conversing  in  company  with  great  vivacity,  and 
apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  around 
him,  an  honest  Swiss,  who  sat  near,  one  George 
Michael  Moser,  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
perceiving  Dr.  Johnson  rolling  himself  as  if  about 
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to  speak,  exclaimed,  "  Stay,  stay  !  Toctor  Shon- 
sun  is  going  to  say  something.  '  "  And  are  you 
sure,  sir,"  replied  Goldsmith,  sharply,  "  that  you 
can  comprehend  what  he  says  ?" 

This  clever  rebuke,  which  gives  the  main  zest 
to  the  anecdote,  is  omitted  by  Boswell,  who 
probably  did  not  perceive  the  point  of  it. 

He  relates  another  anecdote  of  the  kinJ,  on  the 
authority  of  Johnson  himself.  The  latter  and 
Goldsmith  were  one  evening  in  company  with  the 
Rev.  George  Graham,  a  master  ot  Eton,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  sobriety  oi  Kis  cloth,  had 
got  intoxicated  "  to  about  the  pitch  of  looking  at 
one  man  and  talking  to  anotner."  "  Doctor," 
cried  he  in  an  ecstasy  of  devotion  and  good-will, 
but  goggling  by  mistake  upon  Goldsmith,  "  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Eton."  "  I  shall  be 
glad  to  wait  upon  you,"  replied  Goldsmith." 
"  No,  no  !"  cried  the  other  eagerly,"  'tis  not  you 
I  mean.  Doctor  ^l//«yr,  'tis  Doctor  yl/(T;V;r  there." 
"  You  may  easily  conceive,"  said  Johnson  in  re- 
lating the  anecdote,  '"  what  effect  this  had  upon 
Goldsmith,  who  was  irascible  as  a  hornet."  The 
only  comment,  however,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
made,  |)artakes  more  of  quaint  and  dry  humor 
than  bitterness  :  "  That  Graham,"  said  he,  "  is 
enougli  to  make  one  commit  suicide."  What 
more  could  be  said  to  express  the  intolerable 
nuisance  of  a  consummate  bore  ? 

We  have  now  given  the  last  scenes  between 
Goldsmith  and  Johnson  which  stand  recorded  by 
Boswell.  The  latter  called  on  the  poet  a  few  days 
after  the  dinner  at  Dilly's,  to  take  leave  ot  him 
prior  to  departing  for  Scotland  ;  yet,  even  in  this 
last  interview,  he  contrives  to  get  up  a  charge  of 
"  jealousy  and  envy."  Goldsmith,  he  would  fain 
persuade  us,  is  very  angry  that  Johnson  is  going 
to  travel  with  him  in  Scotland  ;  and  endeavors  to 
persuade  him  that  he  will  be  a  dead  weight  "  to 
lug  along  through  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides." 
Any  one  else,  knowing  the  character  and  habits  of 
Johnson,  would  have  thought  the  same  ;  and  no 
one  but  Boswell  would  have  supposed  his  office  of 
bear-leader  to  the  ursa  major  a  thing  to  be 
envied.* 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

PROJECT  OK  A  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCI- 
ENCES —  DISAPFOINT.MENT  —  NEGLIGENT  AU- 
THORSHIP—APPLICATION FOR  A  PENSION — 
BEATTIE'S  ESSAY  ON  TRUTH— PUBLIC  ADULA- 
TION—A   HIGH-MINDED   REBUKE. 

The  works  which  Goldsmith  had  still  in  hand 
being  already  paid  for,  and  the  money  gone,  some 


•  One  of  Peter  Pindar's  (Dr.  Wolcot)  most  amus- 
\agjeux  d'l'sprit  is  his  congratulatory  epistle  to  Bos- 
well on  this  tour,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  few  lines. 

O  Boswell,  Bozzy,  Bruce,  whate'er  thy  name, 
Thou  mighty  shark  for  anecdote  and  fame  ; 
Thou  jackal,  leading  lion  Johnson  forth. 
To  eat  M'Pherson  'midst  his  native  north  ; 
To  frighten  grave  professors  with  his  roar,, 
And  shake  the  Hebrides  from  shore  to  shore. 

Bless'd  be  thy  labors,  most  adventurous  Bozzy, 
Bold  rival  of  Sir  John  and  Dame  Piozzi  ; 
Heavens  !  with  what  laurels  shall  thy  head  be  crown'd  ! 
A  grove,  a  forest,  shall  thy  ears  surround  I 
Yes  I  whilst  the  Rambler  shall  a  comet  blaze, 
And  gild  a  world  of  darkness  with  his  rays, 
Thee,  too,  that  world  with  wonderment  shall  hail, 
A  lively,  bouncing  cracker  at  his  tailf 


new  scheme  musi  be  devised  lo  provide  for  the 
past  and  the  future — for  irnpenJing  debts  which 
threatened  to  crush  him,  and  expenses  which 
were  continually  increasing.  He  now  projected 
a  work  of  greater  compass  than  any  he  had  yet 
undertaken  ;  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
on  a  comprehensive  scale,  which  was  to  occupy  a 
number  ot  volumes.  For  this  he  received  prom- 
ises of  assistance  from  several  powerful  hands. 
Johnson  was  to  contribute  an  article  on  ethics  ; 
Burke,  an  abstract  of  his  "  Essay  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful,"  an  essay  on  the  Berkleyan  system 
of  philosophy,  and  others  on  political  science  ;  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  an  essay  on  painting  ;  and  Gar- 
rick,  while  he  undertook  on  his  own  part  to  fur- 
nish an  essay  on  acting,  engaged  Dr.  Burney  to 
contribute  an  article  on  music.  Here  was  a  great 
array  of  talent  positively  engaged,  while  other 
writers  of  eminence  were  to  be  sought  for  the 
various  departments  of  science.  Goldsmith  was 
to  edit  the  whole.  An  undertaking  of  this  kind, 
while  it  did  not  incessantly  task  and  exhaust  his 
inventive  powers  by  original  composition,  would 
give  agreeable  and  profitable  exercise  to  his  taste 
and  judgment  in  selecting,  comi)iling,  and  arrang- 
ing, and  he  calculated  to  diffuse  over  the  whole 
the  acknowledged  graces  of  his  style. 

He  drew  up  a  prospectus  of  the  plan,  which 
is  said  by  Bishop  Percy,  who  saw  it,  lo  have  been 
written  with  uncommon  ability,  and  to  have  had 
that  perspicuity  and  elegance  for  which  his  writ- 
ings are  remarkable.  This  paper,  unfortunately, 
is  no  longer  in  existence. 

Goldsmith's  expectations,  always  sanguine  re- 
specting any  new  plan,  were  raised  to  an  extraor- 
dinary height  by  the  present  project  ;  and  well 
they  might  be,  when  we  consider  the  powerful 
coadjutors  already  pledged.  They  were  doomed, 
however,  to  complete  disappointment.  Davies, 
the  bibliopole  of  Russell  Street,  lets  usiniotiie 
secret  of  this  failure.  "The  booksellers,"  said 
he,  "  notwithstanding  they  had  a  very  good  opin- 
ion of  his  abilities,  yet  were  startled  at  the  bulk, 
importance,  and  expense  of  so  great  an  unclirtak- 
ing,  the  fate  of  which  was  to  depend  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  a  man  with  whose  indolence  of  temper 
and  method  of  procrastination  they  had  long  been 
acquainted." 

(.Joldsmith  certainly  gave  reason  for  some  such 
distrust  by  the  heedlessness  with  which  he  con- 
ducted his  literary  undertakings.  Those  unfin- 
ished, but  paid  for,  would  be  suspended  to  make 
way  for  some  ]ob  that  was  to  provide  for  present 
necessities.  Those  thus  hastily  taken  up  would 
be  as  hastily  executed,  and  the  whole,  however 
pressing,  would  be  shoved  aside  and  left  "  at 
loose  ends,"  on  some  sudden  call  to  social  enjoy- 
ment or  recreation. 

Cradock  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
Goldsmith  was  hard  at  work  on  his  Natural  His- 
tory, he  sent  to  Dr.  Percy  and  himself,  entreating 
them  to  finish  some  pages  of  his  work  which  lay 
upon  his  table,  and  tor  which  the  press  was 
urgent,  he  being  detained  by  other  engagements 
at  Windsor.  They  met  by  appointment  at  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  where  thev'  found  every- 
thing in  disorder,  and  costly  books  ^ing  scattered 
about  on  the  tables  and  on  the  flo^r  ;  many  of  the 
books  on  natural  history  which  he  had  recently  con- 
sulted lay  open  among  uncorrected  proof-sheets. 
The  subject  in  hand,  and  from  which  he  had  sud- 
denly broken  off,  related  to  birds.  "  Do  you 
know  anything  about  birds  ?"  asked  Dr.  Percy, 
smiling.  "Not  an  atom,"  replied  Cradock ; 
"  do  you  ?"  *  "  Not  I  !    I  scarcely  know  a  goose 
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from  a  swan  :  however,  let  us  try  what  we  can 
do."  They  set  to  work  and  completed  their 
friendly  task.  Goldsmith,  however,  when  he 
came  to  revise  it,  made  such  alterations  that  they 
could  neither  of  them  recognize  their  own  share. 
The  engagement  at  VVincTsor,  which  had  thus 
caused  Cioldsmith  to  break  off  suddenly  from  his 
multifarious  engagements,  was  a  party  of  pleasure 
with  some  literary  ladies.  Another  anecdote  was 
current,  illustrative  of  the  carelessness  with 
which  he  executed  works  requiring  accuracy  and 
research.  On  the  22d  of  June  he  had  received 
payment  in  advance  for  a  Grecian  History  in  two 
volumes,  though  only  one  was  finished.  As  he 
was  pushing  on  doggedly  at  the  second  volume, 
Gibbon,  the  historian,  called  in.  "  You  are  the 
man  of  all  others  I  wish  to  see,"  cried  the  poet, 

flad  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  reference  to  his 
ooks.  "  What  w.as  the  name  of  that  Indian  king 
who  gave  Alexander  the  Great  so  much  trouble  ?" 
"  Montezuma,"  replied  Gibbon,  sportively.  The 
heedless  author  was  about  committing  the  name 
to  paper  without  reflection,  when  (jibbon  pre- 
tended to  recollect  himself,  and  gave  the  true 
name,  Porus. 

This  story,  very  probably,  was  a  sportive  exag- 
geration; but  it  was  a  multiplicicy  of  anecdotes 
like  this  and  the  preceding  one,  some  true  and 
some  false,  which  had  impaired  the  confidence  of 
booksellers  in  Goldsmith,  as  .iman  to  be  relied  on 
for  a  task  requiring  wide  and  accurate  research, 
and  close  and  long-continued  application.  The 
project  of  the  Universal  Dictionary,  therefore,  met 
with  no  encouragement,  and  fell  through. 

The  failure  of  this  scheme,  on  which  he  had 
built  such  spacious  hopes,  sank  deep  into  Gold- 
smith's heart.  He  was  still  further  grieved  and 
mortified  liy  the  failure  of  an  effort  made  by 
some  of  his  friends  to  obtain  for  him  a  pension 
from  government.  There  had  been  a  talk  of  the 
disposition  of  the  ministry  to  extend  the  bounty  of 
the  crown  to  distinguished  literary  men  in  pe- 
cuniary difficulty,  without  regard  to  their  politi- 
cal creed  :  when  the  merits  and  claims  of  Gold- 
smith, however,  were  laid  before  them,  they  met 
no  favor.  The  sin  of  sturdy  independence  lay  at 
his  door.  He  had  refused  to  become  a  minis- 
terial hack  when  offered  a  carte  blanche  by  Par- 
son Scott,  the  cabinet  emissary.  The  wondering 
parson  had  left  him  in  poverty  and  "  his  garret," 
and  there  the  ministry  were  disposed  to  suffer  him 
to  remain." 

In  the  mean  time  Dr.  Beattie  comes  out  with 
his  "  Essay  on  Truth,"  and  all  the  orthodox  world 
are  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  ol  contagious  ecstasy. 
He  is  cried  up  as  the  great  champion  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  attacks  of  modern  philosophers 
and  infidels  ;  he  is  feted  and  flattered  in  every 
way.  He  receives  at  Oxford  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  civil  law,  at  the  same  time  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  The  king  sends  for  him, 
praises  his  "  Essay,"  and  gives  him  a  pension  of 
two  hundred  pounds. 

Goldsmith  feels  more  acutely  the  denial  of  a 
pension  to  himself  when  one  has  thus  been  given 
unsolicited  to  ^man  he  might  without  vanity  con- 
sider so  much  his  inferior.  He  was  not  one  to 
conceal  his  feelings.  "  Here's  such  a  stir,"  said 
he  one  day  at  Thrale's  table,  "about  a  fellow 
that  has  written  one  book,  and  I  have  written  so 
many  !" 

"  Ah,  doctor  !"  exclaimed  Johnson,  in  one  ol 
his  caustic  moods,  "  there  go  two  and  forty  six- 
pences, you  know,  to  one  guinea."  This  is  one  of 
the  cuts  at  poor  Goldsmith  in  which  Johnsion  went 


contrary  to  head  and  heart  in  his  love  for  saying 
what  is  called  a  "good  thing."  No  one  knew 
better  than  himself  the  comparative  superiority 
of  the  writings  of  Goldsmith  ;  but  the  jingle  of 
the  sixpences  and  the  guinea  was  not  to  be  re- 
sisted. 

"  Everybody,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  Inves 
Dr.  Beattie,  but  Goldsmith,  who  says  he  cannot 
bear  the  sierht  of  so  much  applause  as  they  all  be- 
stow upon  nim.  Did  he  not  tell  us  so  himself  no 
one  would  believe  he  was  so  exceedingly  ill- 
natured." 

He  told  them  so  himself  because  he  was  too 
open  and  unreserved  to  disguise  his  feelings,  and 
because  he  really  considered  the  praise  lavished 
on  Beattie  extravagant,  as  in  fact  it  was.  It  was 
all,  of  course,  set  down  to  sheer  envy  and  un- 
charitableness.  To  add  to  his  annoyance,  he 
found  his  friend.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  joining  in 
the  universal  adulation.  He  had  painted  a  Tull- 
length  portrait  of  Beattie  decked  in  the  doctor's 
robes  in  which  he  had  figured  at  Oxford,  with  the 
"  Essay  on  Truth"  under  his  arm  and  the  angel 
of  truth  at  his  side,  while  Voltaire  figured  as  one 
of  the  demons  of  infidelity,  sophistry,  and  false- 
hood, driven  into  utter  darkness. 

Goldsmith  had  known  Voltaire  in  early  life  ;  he 
had  been  his  admirer  and  his  biographer  ;  he 
grieved  to  find  him  receiving  such  an  insult  Irom 
the  classic  pencil  of  his  friend.  "  It  is  unworthy 
of  you,"  said  he  to  Sir  Joshua,  "to  debase  so 
high  a  genius  as  Voltaire  before  so  mean  a  writer 
as  Beattie.  Beattie  and  his  book  will  be  forgotten 
in  ten  years,  while  \'oltaire's  fame  will  last  for- 
ever. Take  care  it  does  not  perpetuate  this  pic- 
ture to  the  shame  of  such  a  man  as  you."  This 
noble  and  high-minded  rebuke  is  the  only  instance 
on  record  of  any  reproachful  words  between  the 
poet  and  .he  painter  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  it  did  not  destroy  the  harmony  of  their  inter- 
course. 


CHAPTER   XLIII. 

TOIL  WITHOUT  HOPE— THE  POET  IN  THE  GREEN- 
ROO.M— IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN— AT  VAUX- 
HALL— DISSIPATION  WITHOUT  GAVETY— CRA- 
DOCK  IN  TOWN— FRIENDLY  SYMPATHY— A 
PARTING  SCENE— AN  INVITATION  TO  PLEAS- 
URE. 

Thwarted  in  the  plans  and  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  which  had  recently  cheered  and  animated 
him.  Goldsmith  found  the  labor  at  his  half-fin- 
ished tasks  doubly  irksome  from  the  consciousness 
that  the  completion  of  them  could  not  relieve  him 
from  his  pecuniary  embarrassments.  His  im- 
paired health,  also,  rendered  him  less  capable 
than  formerly  of  sedentary  application,  and  con- 
tinual perplexities  disturbed  the  flow  of  thought 
necessary  for  original  composition.  He  lost  nis 
usual  gayety  anil  good-humor,  and  became,  a: 
ti,nf3,  peevish  and  irritable.  Too  proud  of  spirit 
to  seek  sympathy  or  relief  from  his  friends,  for 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  he  had  brought  upon 
himself  by  his  errors  and  extravagance  ;  and  un- 
willing, perhaps,  to  make  known  their  amount,  he 
buried  his  cares  and  anxieties  in  his  own  bosom, 
and  endeavored  in  company  to  keep  up  his  usual 
air  of  gayety  and  unconcern.  This  gave  his  con- 
duct aiv  appearance  of  fitfulness  and  caprice,  vary- 
ing suddenly  from  moodiness  to  mirth,  and  from 
silent  gravity  to  shallow  laughter ;  causing  sur 
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prise and  ridicule  in  those  who  were  not  aware 
of  the  sickness  of  heart  which  lay  beneath. 

His  poetical  reputation,  too,  was  sometimes  a 
disadvantage  to  him  ;  it  drew  upon  him  a 
notoriety  which  he  was  not  always  in  the  mood  or 
the  vein  to  act  up  to.  "  Good  heavens,  Mr.  Foote,' 
exclaimed  an  actress  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
"  what  a  humdrum  kind  of  man  Dr.  Goldsmith 
appears  in  our  green-room  compared  with  the 

•igure  he  makes  in  his  poetry  ! rhe  reason  of 

that,  madam,  replied  Foote,  "  is  because  the 
muses  are  better  company  than  the  players." 

lieauclerc's  letters  to  his  friend.  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  who  was  absent  in  Ireland,  give  us  now  and 
then  an  indication  of  the  whereabout  of  the  poet 
during  the  present  year.  "  I  have  been  but  once 
to  the  club  since  you  left  England,"  writes  he  ; 
"  we  were  eptertained,  as  usual,  with  Goldsmith's 
absurdity."  With  Beauclerc  everything  was 
absurd  that  was  not  polished  and  pointeil.  In 
another  letter  he  threatens,  unless  Lord  Charle- 
mont  returns  to  England,  to  bring  over  the  whole 
club,  and  let  them  loose  upon  him  to  drive  him 
home  by  their  peculiar  habits  of  annoyance — 
Johnson  shall  spoil  his  books  ;  Goldsmith  shall 
pull  his  flowers  ;  and  last,  and  most  intolerable 
of  all,  Boswell  shall — talk  to  him.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  poet,  who  had  a  passion  for  flowers, 
was  apt  to  pass  much  of  his  time  in  the  garden 
when  on  a  visit  to  a  country  seat,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  flower-beds  and  the  despair  of 
the  gardener. 

The  summer  wore  heavily  away  with  Goldsmith. 
He  had  not  his  usual  solace  ot  a  country  retreat ; 
his  health  wjis  impaired  and  his  spirits  depressed. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  perceived  the  state  of 
his  mind,  kindly  gave  him  much  ot  his  company. 
In  the  course  ot  their  interchange  of  thought. 
Goldsmith  suggested  to  him  the  story  of  Ugolino, 
as  a  subject  for  his  pencil.  The  painting  founded 
on  it  remains  a  memento  of  their  friendship. 

On  the  4th  of  August  we  find  them  together  at 
Vauxhall  ;  at  that  time  a  place  in  hign  vogue, 
and  which  had  once  been  to  Goldsmith  a  scene  of 
Oriental  splendor  and  delight.  We  have,  in  fact, 
in  the  "  Citizen  of  the  World,"  a  picture  of  it  as  it 
had  struck  him  in  former  years  and  in  his  happier 
moods.  "  Upon  entering  the  gardens,"  says  the 
Chinese  philosopher,  "  I  found  every  sense  occu- 
pied with  more  than  expected  pleasure  ;  the  lights 
everywhere  glimmering  through  the  scarcely- 
movmg  trees  ;  the  full-bodied  concert  bursting  on 
the  stillness  of  the  night  ;  the  natural  concert  of 
the  birds  in  the  more  retired  part  of  the  grove, 
vying  with  that  which  was  formed  by  art ;  the 
company  gayly  dressed,  looking  satisfaction,  and 
the  tables  spread  with  various  delicacies,  all  con- 
spired to  fill  my  imagination  with  the  visionary 
happiness  of  the  Arabian  lawgiver,  and  lifted  me 
into  an  ecstasy  ot  admiration.' '  * 

Everything  now,  however,  is  seen  with  different 
eyes  ;  with  him  it  is  dissipation  without  pleasure  ; 
and  he  finds  it  impossible  any  longer,  by  mingling 
in  the  gay  and  giddy  throng  of  apparently  pros- 
perous and  happy  beings,  to  escape  from  the 
carking  care  which  is  clinging  to  his  heart. 

His  kind  friend,  Cradock,  came  up  to  town 
toward  autumn,  when  all  the  fashionable  world 
was  in  the  country,  to  give  his  wife  the  benefit  of 
a  skilful  dentist.  He  took  lodgings  in  Norfolk 
Street,  to  be  in  Goldsmith's  neighborhood,  and 
passed  most  of  his  mornings  with  him.  "  I  found 
nim,"  he  says   "  much  altered  and  at  times  very 

*  Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  xxi. 


low.  He  wished  me  to  look  over  and  revise  some 
of  his  works  ;  but,  with  a  select  friend  or  two,  I 
was  more  pressing  that  he  should  publish  by  sub- 
scription his  two  celebrated  poems  of  the 
'Traveller'  and  the  'Deserted  Village,'  with 
notes."  The  idea  of  Cradock  was,  that  the  sub- 
scription would  enable  wealthy  persons,  favorable 
to  Goldsmith,  to  contribute  to  his  pecuniary  relief 
without  wounding  his  pride.  "  Goldsmith,"  said 
he,  "  readily  gave  up  to  me  his  private  copies, 
and  said,  '  Pray  do  what  you  please  with  them.' 
Uut  while  he  sat  near  me,  he  rather  submitted  to 
than  encouraged  my  zealous  proceedings. 

"  I  one  morning  called  upon  him,  however,  and 
found  him  infinitely  better  than  I  had  expected  ; 
and,  in  a  kind  of  exulting  style,  he  exclaimed, 
'  Here  are  some  of  the  best  of  my  prose  writings  ; 
I  have  been  hard  at  work  since  midnight,  and  I 
desire  you  to  examine  them.'  'These,'  said  I, 
'  are  excellent  indeed.'  '  They  are,'  replied  he, 
'  intended  as  an  introduction  to  a  body  of  arts  and 
sciences.'  " 

Poor  Goldsmith  was,  in  fact,  gathering  together 
the  fragments  of  his  shipwreck  ;  the  notes  and 
essays,  and  memoranda  collected  for  his  diction- 
ary, and  proposed  to  found  on  them  a  work  in 
two  volumes,  to  be  entitled  "  A  Survey  of  Experi- 
mental Philosophy." 

The  plan  of  the  subscription  came  to  nothing, 
and  the  projected  survey  never  was  exect,\ed. 
The  head  might  yet  devise,  but  the  heart  was  fail- 
ing him  ;  his  talent  at  hoping,  which  gave  him 
buoyancy  to  carry  out  his  enterprises,  was  almos* 
at  an  end. 

Cradock's  farewell  scene  with  him  is  told  in  a 
simple  but  touching  manner. 

"  The  day  before  I  was  to  set  out  for  Leices- 
tershire, 1  insisted  upon  his  dining  with  us.  He 
replied,  '  I  will,  but  on  one  condition,  that  you 
will  not  ask  me  to  eat  anything.'  '  Nay,"  said  I, 
'  this  answer  is  absolutely  unkind,  for  I  had  hoped, 
as  we  are  supplied  from  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
that  you  woulcl  have  named  something  you  might 
have  relished.'  '  Well,'  was  the  reply,  '  if  you 
will  but  explain  it  to  Mrs.  Cradock,  1  will  cer- 
tainly wait  upon  you.' 

"  The  doctor  found,  as  usual,  at  my  apart- 
ments, newspapers  and  pamphlets,  and  with  a  pen 
and  ink  he  amused  himself  as  well  as  he  could.  I 
had  ordered  from  the  tavern  some  fish,  a  roasted 
joint  of  lamb,  and  a  tart ;  and  the  doctor  either 
sat  down  or  walked  about  just  as  he  pleased. 
After  dinner  he  took  some  wine  with  bii.cuits  ; 
but  I  was  obliged  soon  to  leave  him  for  a  while, 
as  I  had  matters  to  settle  prior  to  my  next  day's 
journey.  On  my  return  coffee  was  ready,  and  the 
doctor  appeared  more  cheerful  (for  Mrs.  Cradock 
was  always  rather  a  favorite  with  him),  and  in  the 
evening  he  endeavored  to  talk  and  remark  as 
usual,  but  all  was  forced.  He  stayed  till  miil- 
night,  and  I  insisted  on  seeing  him  safe  home, 
and  we  most  cordially  shook  hands  at  the  Tem- 
ple gate."  Cradock  little  thought  that  this  was  to 
be  their  final  parting.  He  looked  back  to  it  \n\\\ 
mournful  recollections  in  after  years,  and  lament- 
ed that  he  had  not  remained  longer  in  town  at 
every  inconvenience,  to  solace  the  poor  broken- 
spirited  poet. 

The  latter  continued  in  town  all  the  autumn. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Opera  House,  on  the  2Dth 
of  November,  Mrs.  Yates,  an  actress  whom  he 
held  in  great  esteem,  delivered  a  poetical  ex- 
ordium of  his  composition.  Beauclerc,  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Charlemont,  pronounced  it  very  good,  an4 
predicted  that  it  would  soon  be  in  all  the  papers. 
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It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  ever 
published.  In  his  fitful  state  of  mind  Goldsmith 
may  have  taken  no  care  about  it,  and  thus  it  has 
been  lost  to  the  world,  although  it  was  received 
with  great  applause  by  a  crowded  and  brilliant 
audience. 

A  gleam  of  sunshine  breaks  through  the  gloom 
that  was  gathering  over  the  poet.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  year  he  receives  another  Christmas  in- 
vitation to  Barton.  A  country  Christmas  !  with 
all  the  cordiality  of  the  fireside  circle,  and  the 
joyous  revelry  ot  the  oaken  hall— what  a  contrast 
to  the  loneliness  of  a  bachelor's  chambers  in  the 
Temple  !  It  is  not  to  be  resisted.  Hut  how  is 
poor  (Joklsmith  to  raise  the  ways  and  means  ? 
His  purse  is  empty  ;  his  booksellers  are  already  in 
advance  to  him.  As  a  last  resource,  he  applies  to 
Garrick.  Their  mutual  intimacy  at  Barton  may 
have  suggested  him  as  an  alternative.  The  old 
loan  of  lorty  pounds  has  never  been  paid  ;  and 
Newbery's  note,  pledged  as  a  security,  has  never 
been  taken  up.  An  additional  loan  of  sixty 
pounds  is  now  asked  for,  thus  increasing  the  loan 
to  one  hundred  ;  to  insure  the  payment,  he  now 
offers,  besides  Newbery's  note,  the  transler  of 
the  comedy  of  the  Good  A'atiirfd  A/ttn  to  Drury 
Lane,  with  such  alterations  as  Garrick  may  sug- 
gest. Garrick,  in  reply,  evades  the  offer  of  the 
altered  comedy,  alludes  significantly  to  a  new  one 
which  Goldsmith  had  talked  ot  writing  for  him, 
and  offers  to  furnish  the  money  required  on  his 
own  acceptance. 

The  rejjly  of  Goldsmith  bespeaks  a  heart  brim- 
ful of  gratitude  and  overflowing  with  fond  antici- 
pations ot  Marlon  and  the  smiles  of  its  fair  resi- 
dents. "  .My  dear  friend,"  writes  he,  "  I  thank 
you.  I  wisii  I  could  do  something  to  serve  you. 
I  shall  have  a  comedy  for  you  in  a  season,  or  two 
at  farthest,  that  I  believe  will  be  worth  your  ac- 
ceptance, for  I  fancy  I  will  make  it  a  fine  thing. 
You  shall  have  the  refu:.al.  ...  I  will  draw 
upon  you  one  month  after  date  for  sixty  pounds, 
and  your  acceptance  will  be  ready  money, /rtr/ fl/" 
•which  1  want  to  go  down  to  Barton  with.  May 
God  preserve  myhonest  little  man,  for  he  has  my 
heart.     Ever, 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

And  having  thus  scrambled  together  a  little 
pocket-money,  by  hard  contrivance,  ])oor  Gold- 
smith turns  his  back  upon  care  and  trouble,  and 
Temple  quarters,  to  forget  for  a  time  his  desolate 
bachelorhood  in  the  family  circle  and  a  Christmas 
fireside  at  Barton. 


CHAPTER  XLIV.  > 

A  RETURN  TO  DRUDGERY— FORCED  GAVETV— 
RETREAT  TO  THE  COUN-rRr--THE  POEM  OF 
RETALIATION— PORTRAIT  OF  GARRICK— OF 
GOLD.SMITH— OF  REYNOLDS— ILLNESS  OF  THE 
POET — HIS  DEATH— GRIEF  OF  HIS  FRIENDS— A 
LAST   WORD   RESPECTING  THE  JESSAMY   BRIDE. 

The   Barton   festivities  are  over ;    Christmas, 
with  all    its    home-felt    revelry   of   the    heart,  has 

Eassed  like  a  dream  ;  the  Jessamy  Bride  has 
eamed  her  Last  smile  upon  the  poor  poet,  and  the 
early  part  of  1774  finds  him  in  his  now  dreary 
bachelor  abode  in  the  Temple,  toiling  fitfully  and 
hopelessly  at  a  multiplicity  of  tasks.  His  "  Ani- 
mated Nature,"  so  long  delayed,  so  often  inter- 
rupted, is  at  length  announced  for  publication, 


thouffh  it  has  yet  to  receive  a  few  finishing 
touches.  He  is  preparing  a  third  "  History  ot 
England,"  to  be  compressed  and  condensea  in 
one  volume,  for  the  use  of  schools.  He  is  revis- 
ing his  "  Inquiry  into  Polite  Learning,  for  which 
he  receives  the  pittance  of  five  guineas,  much 
needed  in  his  present  scantiness  ot  purse  ;  he  is 
arranging  his  "  Survey  of  Experimental  Philoso- 
phy," and  he  is  translating  the  "  Comic  Romance 
of  Scarron."  Such  is  a  part  of  the  various  labors 
of  a  drudging,  depressing  kind,  by  which  his  head 
is  made  wrong  and  his  heart  faint.  *'  If  there  is 
a  mental  drudgery,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  which  lowers  the  spirits  and  lacerates  the 
nerves,  like  the  toil  of  a  slave,  it  is  that  which  is 
exacted  by  literary  composition,  when  the  heart 
is  not  in  unison  with  the  work  upon  which  the  head 
is  employed.  Add  to  the  unhappy  author's  task 
sickness,  sorrow,  or  the  pressure  of  unlavorable 
circumstances,  and  the  labor  of  the  bondsman 
becomes  light  in  comparison."  Goldsmith  a^ain 
makes  an  effort  to  rally  his  spirits  by  going  into 
gay  society.  "  Our  club,"  writes  Beauclerc  to 
Charlemont,  on  the  I3th  of  February,  "  has  dwin- 
dled away  to  nothing.  Sir  Joshua  and  Goldsmith 
have  got  into  such  a  round  of  pleasures  that  they 
have  no  time."  This  shows  how  little  Beauclerc 
was  the  companion  of  the  poet's  mind,  or  could 
judge  of  him  below  the  surface.  Reynolds,  the 
kind  participator  in  joyless  dissipation,  could  have 
told  a  different  story  of  his  companion's  heart-sick 
gayety. 

In  this  forced  mood  Goldsmith  gave  entertain- 
ments in  his  chambers  in-the  Temple  ;  the  last  of 
which  was  a  dinner  to  Johnson,  Reynolds,  and 
others  of  his  intimates,  who  |)artook  with  sorrow 
and  reluctance  of  his  imprudent  hospitality.  The 
first  course  vexed  them  tiy  its  needless  prolusion. 
When  a  second,  equally  extravagant,  was  served 
up,  Johnson  and  Reynolds  tleclined  to  partake  of 
it ;  the  rest  of  the  company,  understanding  their 
motives,  followed  their  example,  and  the  dishes 
went  from  the  table  untasted.  Goldsmith  felt 
sensibly  this  silent  and  well-intended  rebuke. 

The  gayeties  of  society,  however,  cannot  medi- 
cine for  any  length  of  time  a  mind  diseased. 
Wearied  by  the  tlistractions  and  harassed  by  the 
expenses  ot  a  town  life,  which  he  had  not  the  dis- 
cretion to  regulate,  Goldsmith  took  the  resolution, 
too  tardily  adopted,  of  retiring  to  the  serene 
quiet  and  cheap  and  healthful  pleasures  of  the 
country,  and  of  passing  only  two  montlis  of  the 
year  in  London.  He  accordingly  made  arrange- 
ments to  sell  his  right  in  the  Temple  chambers, 
and  in  the  month  of  March  retired  to  his  country 
quarters  at  Hyde,  there  to  devote  himself  to  toil. 
At  this  dispirited  juncture  when  inspiration  seem- 
ed to  be  at  an  encl,  and  the  poetic  hre  extinguish- 
ed, a  spark  tell  on  his  combustible  imagination 
and  set  it  in  a  blaze. 

He  belonged  to  a  temporary  association  of  men 
of  talent,  some  of  them  members  of  the  Literary 
Club,  who  dined  together  occasionally  at  the, 
St.  James'  Coffee-house.  At  these  dinners,  as 
usual,  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  arrive.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  more  dilatory  than  usual, 
a  whim  seized  the  company  to,write  epitaphs  on 
him,  as  "  The  late  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  and  several 
were  thrown  off  in  a  playful  vein,  hitting  off  his 
peculiarities.  The  only  one  extant  was  written 
by  Garrick,  and  has  been  preserved,  very  prob- 
ably, by  its  pungency  : 

"  H«re  lies  poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  NoU^ 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  poll.* 
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GoldBmith  did  not  relish  the  sarcasm,  especially 
as  coming  from  such  a  quarter.  He  was  not  very 
ready  at  repartee  ;  but  he  tool<  his  time,  and  in 
the  interval  of  his  various  tasl<s,  concocted  a  se- 
ries of  epigrammatic  sl<etches,  under  the  title  of 
Retaliation,  in  which  the  characters  of  his  dis- 
tinguished intimates  were  admirably  hit  off,  with 
a  mixture  of  generous  |)ruisc  and  good-humored 
raillery.  In  iact  the  poem  for  its  graphic  truth  ; 
its  nice  discrimination  ;  its  terse  good  sense,  and 
its  shrewd  knowledge  of  the  world,  must  have 
electrified  the  club  .ilmost  as  much  as  the  tirst  ap- 
pearance of  The  Traveller,  and  let  them  stdl 
deeper  into  the  character  and  talents  of  the  man 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  their 
butt.  Retaliation,  in  a  word,  closed  his  accounts 
with  the  club,  and  balanced  all  his  previous  defi- 
ciencies. 

The  portrait  of  David  Garrick  is  one  of  the 
most  elaiwrate  in  the  poem.  When  the  poet 
came  to  touch  it  off,  he  nad  some  lurking  piques 
to  gratily,  which  the  recent  attack  had  revived. 
He  may  nave  forgotten  David's  cavalier  treatment 
of  him,  in  the  early  days  of  his  comparative  ob- 
scurity ;  he  may  have  forgiven  his  refusal  of  his 
plays  ;  but  Garrick  had  been  capricious  in  his 
conduct  in  the  times  of  their  recent  intercourse  ; 
sometimes  treating  him  with  gross  familiarity,  at 
other  times  affecting  dignity  and  reserve,  and  as- 
suming airs  of  superiority  ;  frequently  he  had 
been  facetious  and  witty  \n  company  at  his  ex- 

f>ense,  and  lastly  he  had  been  gudty  of  the  coup- 
et  just  iiuoted.  Goldsmith,  tnerefore,  touched 
off  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his  character  with  a 
free  hand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  a  side  hit 
at  his  old  rival,  Kelly,  and  his  critical  persecutor, 
Kenrick,  in  making  them  sycophantic  satellites  of 
the  actor.  Goldsmith,  however,  was  void  of  gall, 
even  in  his  revenge,  and  his  very  satire  was  more 
humorous  than  caustic  : 


"  Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  him  who  can, 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man  ; 
As  an  actor,  co'nfess'd  without  rival  to  shine  ; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line  : 
Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart. 
The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art. 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colors  he  spread, 
And  beplasler'd  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting  ; 
'Twas  only  that  when  he  was  oiT  he  was  acting. 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way, 
He  turn'd  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day  : 
Though  secure  o(  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick  : 
He  cast  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack. 
For  he  knew,   when  he  pleased,   he  could  whistle 

them  back. 
Of  prais:  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallow'd  what  came, 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame  ; 
Till  his  relish,  grown  callous  almost  to  disease. 
Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind, 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys,  and  Woodfalls  so  grave. 
What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  you 

gave  ! 
How  did  Grub  Street  reficho  the  shouts  that  you 

raised. 
While  he  was  be-Rosciused  and  you  were  be-praised  ! 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies. 
To  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies  : 
Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill, 
Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will ; 
Old  Shakespeare  receive  him  with  praise  and  with 

love, 
And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above." 


This  portion  of  Retaliation  soon  brought  a  re< 
tort  from  Garrick,  which  we  msert,  <is  giving 
something  of  a  likeness  of  Goldsmith,  though  in 
broad  caricature  : 

"Here,  Hermes,  says   Jt»ve,  who  with  nectar  was 

mellow. 
Go  fetch  me  some  clay — I  will  make  an  odd  fellow  : 
Right  and  wrong  shall  be  jumbled,  much  gold  and 

some  dross. 
Without  cause  be  he  pleased,  without  cause  be  he 

cross ; 
Be  sure,  as  I  work,  to  throw  in  contradictions, 
A  great  love  of  truth,  yet  a  mind  turn'd  to  fictions  ; 
Now  mix  these  ingredients,  which,  warm'd  in  the 

baking, 
Turn'd  to  learrthig  and  ^uiniin/;,  rclig'on,  and  raking. 
With  the  love  of  a  wench,  let  his  writings  be  chaste  ; 
Tip  his  tongue  with  strange  matters,  his  lips  with  fine 

taste  ; 
That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may  prevail, 
Set  fire  tn  the  head  and  set  fire  to  the  tail  ; 
For  the  joy  of  each  sex  on  the  world  I'll  bestow  it, 
This  scholar,  rake,   Christian,  dupe,  gamester,  and 

poet. 
Though  a  mixture  so  odd,  he  shall  merit  great  fame. 
And  among  brother  mortals  be  Goldsmith  his  name  ; 
When  on  earth  this  strange  meteor  no  more  shall 

appear. 
You,   ilermcs,  shall  fetch  him,   to  make    us   sport 

here." 

The  charge  of  raking,  so  repeatedly  advanced 
in  the  foregoing  lines,  must  be  considered  a 
sportive  one,  founded  perhaps,  on  an  incident  or 
two  within  Garrick's  knowledge,  but  not  borne 
out  by  the  course  of  Goldsmith's  life.  He  seems 
to  have  had  a  tender  sentiment  for  the  sex,  but 
perfectly  free  froni  libertinism.  Neither  was  he 
an  habitual  gamester.  The  strictest  scrutiny 
has  detected  no  settled  vice  of  the  kind.  He  was 
fond  of  a  game  of  cards,  but  an  unskilful  and 
careless  player.  Cards  in  those  days  were  uni- 
versally introiluced  into  society.  High  play  was, 
in  fact,  a  fashionable  amusement,  as  at  one  time 
was  deep  drinking  ;  and  a  man  might  occasion- 
ally lose  large  sums,  and  be  beguiled  into  deep 
potations,  without  incurring  the  character  of  a 
gamester  or  a  drunkard,  l^oor  Goldsmith,  on 
his  advent  into  high  society,  assumed  tine  notions 
with  fine  clothes  ;  he  was  thrown  occasionally 
among  high  players,  men  of  fortune  who  could 
sport  their  cool  hundreds  as  carelessly  as  his 
early  comrades  at  liallymahon  could  their  half- 
crowns.  Being  ;U  all  times  magnificent  in  money 
matters,  he  m..  /  luive  pHyed  with  them  in  their 
own  way,  wis^  -.i~  considering  that  what  was 
sport  to  them  tc  !iim  was  ruin.  Indeed  part  of 
his  financial  embarrassments  may  have  arisen 
from  losses  of  the  kind,  incurred  inadvertently, 
not  in  the  indulgence  of  a  habit.  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Goldsmith  to  have  deserved  the  name  of 
gamester,"  said  one  of  his  contemporaries  ;  "  he 
liked  cards  very  well,  as  other  people  do,  and 
lost  and  won  occasionally  ;  but  as  far  as  I  saw  or 
heard,  and  I  had  many  opportunities  of  hearing, 
never  any  considerable  sum.  If  he  gamed  with 
any  one,  it  was  probably  with  Beauclerc,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  such  was  the  case." 

Retaliation,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was 
thrown  off  in  parts,  at  intervals,  and  was  never 
completed.  Some  characters,  originally  intended 
to  be  introduced,  remained  unattempted  ;  others 
were  but  partially  sketched — such  was  the  one  of 
Reynolds,  the  friend  of  his  heart,  and  which  he 
commenced  with  a  felicity  which  makes  us  regret 
that  it  should  remain  unfinished. 
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"  Here  Reynolds  li  laid,  and  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand  ; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland  ; 
Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  pan. 
His  pencil  our  laces,  his  manners  our  heart. 
To  co.xcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering, 
When  thev  judged  without  skill  he  was  still  hard  of 

hearing : 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and 

stuff. 
He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snufl. 
By  flattery  unspoiled  " 

The  friendly  portrait  stood  unfinished  on  the 
easel  ;  the  hand  uf  the  artist  had  failed  !  An  ac- 
cess of  a  local  complaint,  under  which  he  had 
suffered  fur  some  time  past,  added  to  a  general 
prostration  of  health,  brought  Cloldsmith  back  to 
town  before  he  had  well  settled  himself  in  the 
country.  The  local  complaint  subsided,  but  was 
followed  by  a  low  nervous  fever.  He  was  not 
aware  of  his  critical  situation,  and  intended  to  be 
at  the  club  on  the  25th  of  March,  on  which  occa- 
sion Charles  I'ox,  Sir  Charles  IJunbury  (one  of  the 
Horneck  connection),  and  two  other  new  mem- 
bers were  to  be  present.  In  the  afternoon,  how- 
ever, he  felt  so  unwell  as  to  take  to  his  bed,  and 
his  symptoms  soon  acquired  sufficient  force  to 
keep  him  there.  His  malady  fluctuated  for  sev- 
eral (lays,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery,  but  they  proved  fallacious.  He  liad 
skilful  medical  aid  and  faithful  nursinjj,  but  he 
would  not  follow  th?  advice  of  his  physicians,  and 
persisted  in  the  use  of  James'  powders,  which 
ne  had  once  found  beneficial,  but  which  were 
now  injurious  to  him.  His  appetite  was  gone, 
his  strength  failed  him,  but  his  mintl  remaine(l 
clear,  and  was  perhaps  too  active  for  his  frame. 
Anxieties  and  disappointments  which  had  pre- 
viously iiapped  his  constitution,  doubtless  aggra- 
vated his  present  complaint  and  rendered  nim 
sleepless.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  his  physician, 
he  acknowledgetl  that  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease. 
This  was  his  last  reply  ;  he  was  too  weak  to  talk, 
and  in  general  took  no  notice  of  what  was  said  to 
him.  He  sank  at  last  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  it 
was  hoped  a  favorable  crisis  had  arrived.  He 
awoke,  however,  in  strong  convulsions,  which 
continued  without  intermission  until  he  expired, 
on  the  fourth  of  April,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  being  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

His  death  was  a  shock  to  the  literary  world, 
and  a  deep  .afHiction  to  a  wide  circle  of  intimates 
and  friends  ;  for  with  all  his  foibles  and  peculiari- 
ties, he  was  fully  as  much  beloved  as  he  was  ad- 
mired. Burke,  on  hearing  the  news,  burst  into 
tears.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  threw  by  his  pencil 
for  the  day,  and  grieved  more  than  he  had  done 
in  times  of  great  family  distress.  "  1  was  abroad 
at  the  time  of  his  death,"  writes  Dr.  M'Donnell, 
the  youth  whom  when  in  distress  he  had  em- 
ployed as  an  amanuensis,  "  and  1  wept  bitterly 
when  the  intelligence  first  reached  me.  A  blank 
came  over  my  heart  as  if  I  had  lost  one  of  my 
nearest  relatives,  and  was  followed  for  some  days 
by  a  feeling  of  despondency."  Johnson  felt  the 
blow  deeply  and  gloomily.  In  writing  some  time 
afterward  to  Boswell,  he  observefl,  "  Of  poor  Dr. 
Goldsmith  there  is  little  to  be  told  more  than  the 
papers  have  made  public.  He  died  of  a  fever, 
made,  I  am  afraid,  more  violent  by  uneasiness  of 
mind.  His  debts  began  to  be  heavy,  and  all  his 
resources  were  exhausted.  Sir  Joshua  is  of  opin- 
ion that  he  owed  no  less  than  two  thousand 
pounds.     Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before  ?" 


Among  his  debts  were  seventy-nine  pounds  due 
to  his  tailor,  Mr.  William  Filby,  from  whom  he 
had  received  a  new  suit  but  a  tew  days  before  his 
de.ith.  "  My  father,"  said  the  younger  Filby, 
"  though  a  loser  to  that  amount,  attributed  tio 
blame  to  (loldsmith  ;  he  h.id  been  a  good  cus- 
tomer, and  had  he  liveil  would  have  paiil  every 
farthing."  Others  of  his  tradespeople  evinciMl 
the  same  confidence  in  his  integrity,  notwithstand- 
ing his  heedlessness.  Two  sister  milliners  in 
Temple  Lane,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  diji 
with  him,  were  concerned,  when  told,  some  tinu 
before  his  death,  of  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. "Oh,  sir,"  said  they  to  Mr.  Cradock, 
"  sooner  persuade  him  to  let  us  work  for  hin\ 
gratis  than  apply  to  any  other;  we  are  sure  he 
will  pay  us  when  he  can.  ' 

On  the  stairs  of  his  apartment  there  was  the 
lamentation  of  the  old  and  infirm,  and  the  sob- 
bing of  women  ;  poor  objects  of  his  charity  to 
whom  he  had  never  turned  a  deaf  ear,  even  when 
struggling  himself  with  poverty. 

Hut  there  was  one  mourner,  whose  enthusiasm 
for  his  memory,  could  it  have  been  foreseen, 
might  have  soothed  the  bitterness  of  death.  After 
the  coflin  had  been  screwed  down,  a  lock  of  his 
hair  was  requested  for  a  lady,  a  particular  friend, 
who  wished  to  preserve  it  as  a  remembrance.  It 
was  the  beautiful  Mary  Horneck— the  Jessamy 
Bride.  The  coffin  was  opened  again,  and  a  lock 
of  hair  cut  off ;  which  she  tre.isured  to  her  dying 
day.  I'oor  (jbldsmith  !  could  he  have  foreseen 
that  such  a  memorial  of  him  was  to  be  thus  cher- 
ished ! 

One  word  more  concerning  this  lady,  to  whom 
we  have  so  often  ventured  to  advert.  She  sur- 
vived almost  to  the  present  day.  Hazlitt  met 
her  at  Northcote's  painting-room,  about  twenty 
years  since,  as  Mrs.  Gwyn,  the  widow  of  a  Gen- 
eral Gwyn  of  the  army.  She  was  at  that  time 
upward  of  seventy  years  of  age.  Still,  he  said, 
she  was  beautiful,  beautiful  even  in  years.  After 
she  was  gone,  Hazlitt  remarked  ho.v  handsome 
she  still  W.1S.  "  I  do  not  know,"  eaid  Northcote, 
"  why  she  is  so  kind  .as  to  come  to  see  me,  except 
th.at  1  am  the  Last  link  in  the  chain  that  connects 
her  with  all  those  she  most  esteemed  when  young 
— Johnson,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith— and  remind 
her  of  the  most  delightful  period  of  her  life." 
"  Not  only  so,"  observed  Hazlitt,  "  but  you  re- 
member what  she  was  at  twenty  ;  and  you  thus 
bring  b.ack  to  her  the  triumphs  of  her  youth — that 
pride  of  beauty,  which  must  be  the  more  fondly 
cherished  as  it  has  no  external  vouchers,  and  lives 
chiefly  in  the  bosom  of  its  once  lovely  possessor. 
In  her,  however,  the  Graces  had  triumphed  over 
time  ;  she  w.as  one  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos'  people, 
of  the  last  of  the  immort.als.  I  could  .almost  fancy 
the  shade  of  Goldsmith  in  the  room,  looking 
round  with  complacency." 

The  Jessamy  Bride  survived  her  sister  upward 
of  forty  years,  and  died  in  1840,  within  a  few 
days  of  completing  her  eighty-eighth  year.  "  She 
had  gone  through  all  the  stages  of  life,"  says 
Northcote,  "and  had  lent  a  grace  to  each." 
However  g.ayly  she  m.ay  have  sported  with  the 
half-concealed  admiration  of  the  poor  awkward 
poet  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  and 
however  much  it  may  have  been  made  a  subject 
of  teasing  by  her  youthful  companions,  she  evi- 
dently prided  herself  in  after  years  upon  having 
been  an  object  of  his  affectionate  regard  ;  it  cer- 
tainly rendered  her  interesting  throughout  life  in 
the  eyes  of  his  admirers,  and  has  hung  a  poetical 
wreath  above  her  grave. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  FUNERAL— THE  MONUMENT— THE  EPITARH— 
CONCLUDING  REMAKKS. 

In  the  warm  feeling  of  the  moment,  while  the 
remains  of  the  poet  were  scarce  cl  .i,  it  was  de- 
termined by  his  friends  to  honor  them  by  a  pub- 
lic funeral  and  a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  very  pall-beai  ;rs  were  designated  :  Lord 
Shelburne,  Lord  L>wth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ; 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Beauclerc,  Mr.  Uurke,  anu  David 
Garrick.  This  feelini'  cooled  down,  however,  when 
it  was  discovered  tnat  he  died  in  debt,  and  had 
not  left  wherewithal  to  pay  for  such  expensive  ob- 
sequies. Five  days  after  his  death,  therefore,  at 
live  o'clock  of  Saturday  evening,  the  9th  of  April, 
he  was  privately  interred  in  tne  burying-ground 
of  the  Temple  Church  ;  a  few  persons  attending 
as  mourners,  among  whom  we  do  not  find  speci- 
fied any  of  his  peculiar  and  distinguished  friends. 
The  chief  mourner  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
nephew,  f'almer,  afterward  Dean  of  Cashel.  One 
person,  however,  from  whom  it  was  but  little  to 
ue  expected,  attended  the  funeral  and  evinced 
real  sorrow  on  the  occasion.  This  was  Hugh 
Kelly,  once  the  dramatic  rival  of  the  deceased, 
and  often,  it  is  said,  his  anonymous  assailant  in 
the  newspapers.  If  he  had  really  been  guilty  of 
this  basest  oi  literary  offences,  he  was  punished 
by  the  stings  of  remorse,  for  we  are  told  that  he 
shed  bitter  tears  over  the  grave  of  the  man  he 
had  injured.  His  tardy  atonement  only  provoked 
the  lash  of  some  unknown  satirist,  as  the  follow- 
ing lines  will  show  : 

"  Hence  Kelly,  who  years,  without  honor  or  shame. 
Had  been  sticking  his  bodkin  in  Oliver's  fame. 
Who  thought,  like  the  Tartar,  by  this  to  inherit 
His  genius,  his  learning,  simplicity,  spirit  ; 
Now  sets  every  feature  to  weep  o'er  his  fate, 
And  acts  as  a  mourner  to  blubber  in  state." 

One  base  wretch  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  the 
reptile  Kenrick,  who,  after  having  repeatedly 
slandered  Goldsmith,  while  living,  had  the  au- 
dacity to  insult  his  memory  wheix  dead.  The 
following  distich  is  sufficient  to  show  his  malig- 
nancy, and  to  hold  him  up  to  execration  : 

"  By  his  own  art,  who  justly  died, 
A  blund'ring,  artless  suicide  : 
Share,  earthworms,  chare,  since  now  he's  dead. 
His  megrim,  m&ggot-bitten  head." 

This  scurrilous  epitaph  produced  a  burst  of 
public  indignation  tnat  awed  for  a  time  even  the 
infamous  Kenrick  into  silence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  press  teemed  with  tributes  in  verse  and 
prose  to  the  memory  ol  the  deceased  ;  all  evincing 
the  mingled  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  author 
and  affection  for  the  man. 

Not  long  after  his  death  the  Literary  Club  set 
on  toot  a  subscription,  and  raised  a  fund  to  erect 
a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. It  was  executed  by  Nollekins,  and  consisted 
simply  of  a  bust  of  the  poet  in  profile,  in  high  re- 
lief, in  a  medallion,  and  was  placed  in  the  area 
of  a  pointed  arch,  over  the  south  door  in  Poets' 
Corner,  between  the  monuments  of  Gay  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.  Johnson  furnished  a  Latin  epi- 
taph, which  was  read  at  the  table  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  where  several  members  of  the  club  and 
other  friends  of  the  deceased  were  present. 
Though  considered  by  them  a  masterly  com- 
position, they  thought  the  literary  character 
of  the  poet  not  defined  with  sufficient  exactness. 


and  they  preferred  that  the  epitaph  ihould  be  In 
English  rather  than  Latin,  as  "  the  memory  of  so 
eminent  an  English  writer  ought  to  be  perpetua- 
ted in  the  language  to  which  his  works  were  like- 
ly to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament." 

These  objections  were  reduced  to  writing,  to 
be  respectfully  submitted  to  Johnson,  but  such 
was  the  awe  entertained  of  his  frown,  that  every 
one  shrank  from  putting  his  n.-ime  first  to  the  in- 
strument ;  whereupon  their  names  were  written 
about  it  in  a  circle,  making  what  mutinous  sailors 
call  a  Round  Robin.  Johnson  received  it  halt  gra- 
ciously, half  grimly.  "  He  was  willing, "  he  said, 
"  to  modify  tne  sense  of  the  epitaph  in  any  man* 
ner  the  gentlemen  pleased  ;  but  he  nn>er  would 
consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey  with  an  English  inscription."  Seeing 
the  names  of  Dr.  Wharton  and  Edmund  Burke 
among  the  signers,  "  he  wondered,"  he  said, 
"  that  Joe  Wharton,  a  scholar  by  profession, 
should  be  sucii  a  fool  ;  and  should  have  thought 
that  Mund  Burke  would  have  had  more  sense." 
The  following  is  the  epitaph  as  it  stands  inscribed 
on  a  white  marble  tablet  beneath  the  bust : 

••OLIVARII    GOLDSMITH, 

PoetJB,  Physici,  Historici, 
Qui  nullum  feri  scribendi  genus 

Non  tetigit, 
Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit 
Sive  riauR  essent  movendi, 
Slvc  lacrymie, 
Aflectuum  potens  ac  lenis  dominator  t 
Ingenio  sublimis,  vividus,  versctilis, 
Oratione  grandis,  niiidus,  venustus : 
Hoc  monumento  memoriam  coluit 
Sodalium  amor, 
Amicorum  fides, 
Lectorum  veneratio. 
Matiu  in  Hibernid  Forniic  Longfordiensis, 
In  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas, 
Nov.  XXIX.  MDCcxxxi.  ; 
Eblana;  Uteris  institutus ; 

Obiit  Londini, 
April  IV.  MUCCLXXiv."  * 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  follow  these  anecdotes 
of  the  life  of  Goldsmith  with  any  critical  disserta- 
tion on  his  writings  ;  their  merits  have  long  since 
been  fully  discussed,  and  their  station  in  the  scale 
of  literary  merit  permanently  established.  They 
have  outlasted  generations  of  works  of  higher 

flower  and  wider  scope,  and  will  continue  to  out- 
ast  succeeding  generations,  for  they  have  that 
magic  charm  of  style  by  which  works  are  em- 
balmed to  perpetuity.  Neither  shall  we  attempt 
a  regular  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  poet, 
but  will  indulge  in  a  few  desultory  remarks  in 


*  The    following    translation 
edition  of  Boswell's  Johnson  : 


is    from     Croker'i 


OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH— 

A  Poet,  Naturalist,  and  Historian, 

Who  left  fcarcely  any  style  orwritiiiK  untouched. 

And  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn  ; 

or  all  the  passioni, 

Whether  smiles  were  to  be  moved  or  tears, 

A  powerful  yet  gentle  tnaster; 

In  genius,  sublime,  vivid,  versatile, 

\  In  ktyle,  elevated,  clear,  elegant — 

I  he  love  of  comp.mions, 

The  fidelity  of  friendi. 

And  the  veneration  of  readers, 

Have  by  this  monument  honored  the  mcmorjr. 

He  was  born  in  Ireland, 

At  aplace  called  Pallas, 

[  In  the  parish]  of  Forney,  [  .-ind  county]  of  Longford, 

On  the  »Qth  Nov..  1731, 

Education  at  [the  University  of  ]  Dublia, 

And  died  in  London, 

4th  April,  1774. 
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addition  tn  (hone  scattered  throughout  the  preced- 
ing chapters. 

Never  was  the  trite,  tieciiURe  sa^c  apothegm, 
that  "  The  child  isiather  tu  the-  man,"  more  tuiiy 
vcritied  than  in  tlie  case  ot  (inldiimith.  He  is 
shv,  awl<\var(l,  and  hlundering  in  childhood,  yet 
full  of  senHihility  ;  he  is  a  hutt  for  the  jeers  and 
jokes  of  his  companions,  hut  a|)t  to  surprise  and 
confound  tht-m  l)y  suddei;  and  witty  rcpartfes  ; 
he  is  (lull  and  stupid  at  his  tasks,  yet  an  eager 
and  intL'l!ij{t'nt  di-vourfr  of  the  travelling  tales 
an<l  campaigning  stories  of  his  half  military  |)c(l- 
agogue  ;  he  may  he  a  dunce,  luit  he  is  already  a 
rhymer ;  and  his  early  scintillations  of  poetry 
awaken  the  expectatirmsof  his  friends.  He  seems 
from  infancy  to  have  been  compounded  of  two 
natures,  one  bright,  the  other  blundering  ;  or  to 
have  had  fairy  gilts  laid  in  his  cradle  by  the 
"  good  people  '  who  haunted  his  birthplace,  the 
oltl  goblin  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Inny, 

He  tarries  with  hin>  the  wayward  ellin  s|)irit,  if 
we  may  so  term  it,  throughout  his  career.  His 
fairy  gdis  are  of  no  avail  at  school,  academy,  or 
college  ;  they  untlt  him  for  close  study  and  prac- 
tical science,  and  render  hin>  heedless  of  every- 
thing that  does  not  address  itsell  to  his  poetical 
imagination  and  genial  and  festive  feelings  ;  they 
dispose  him  to  breakaway  from  restraint,  to  stroll 
about  hedges,  green  lanes,  and  haunted  streams, 
to  revel  with  jovial  companions,  or  to  rove  the 
country  like  a  gipsy  in  (piest  of  odd  adventures. 

As  ii  confiding  m  these  delusive  gitts,  he  takes 
no  heed  of  the  present  nor  care  (or  the  future, 
lavs  no  regular  and  solid  foundation  of  knowl- 
ecfge,  follows  out  no  plan,  adapts  and  discards 
those  recommendetl  by  his  friends,  at  one  time 
prepares  for  the  ministry,  ne.xt  turns  to  the  law, 
and  then  lives  upon  medicine.  He  repairs  to  Kd- 
inburgh,  the  gre.it  emporium  of  medical  science, 
but  the  fairy  gifts  accompany  him  ;  he  idles  and 
frolics  away  his  time  there,  imbibing  only  such 
knowledge  as  is  agreeable  to  hin:  ;  makes  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  poetical  regions  ot  the  Highlands  ; 
and  having  w.-dkeil  the  hospitals  for  the  customary 
time,  sets  off  to  ramble  over  the  Continent,  in 
quest  of  novelty  rather  than  knowledge.  ffis 
whole  tour  is  a  poetical  one.  He  fancies  he  is 
playing  the  philosopher  while  he  is  really  playing 
the  jioet  ;  and  though  jjiofessedly  he  attends  lec- 
tures and  visits  foreign  universities,  so  deficient  is 
he  on  his  return,  in  the  studies  lor  which  he  set 
out,  that  he  fails  in  an  evamination  as  a  surgeon's 
mate  ;  and  while  figuring  as  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, is  outvied  on  a  point  of  practice  by  his 
apothecary.  Baffled  in  every  regular  pursuit, 
after  trying  in  vain  some  of  the  humbler  callings 
of  commonplace  life,  he  is  driven  almost  by 
chance  to  the  exercise  of  his  pen,  and  here  the 
fairy  gilts  come  to  his  assistance.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  he  seems  unaware  of  the  magic 
properties  of  that  pen  ;  he  uses  it  only  as  a  make- 
shift until  he  can  find  a  legitimate  means  of  sup- 
Cort.  He  is  not  a  learned  man,  and  can  write 
ut  meagrely  and  at  second-hand  on  learned  sub- 
jects ;  but  he  has  a  quick  convertible  talent  that 
seizes  lightly  on  the  points  of  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  the  illustration  ot  a  theme  ;  his  writings 
for  a  time  are  desultory,  the  fruits  of  what  he  has 
seen  and  felt,  or  what  he  has  recently  and  hastily 
read  ;  but  his  gifted  pen  transmutes  everything 
into  gold,  ane  his  own  genial  nature  rellects  its 
sunshine  through  his  pages. 

Still  unaware  of  his  powers  he  throws  off  his 
writings  anonymously,  to  go  with  the  writings  of 
less  favored  men  ;  and  it  is  a  long  time,  and  after 


IV  hitter  utrug^le  with  poverty  nnd  humiliation, 
l)efore  heaccjuires  continence  in  his  literary  talent 
ns  a  means  of  support,  and  begins  to  dream  ot 
reputation. 

From  this  time  his  pen  is  n  wand  ot  power  in 
his  hand,  and  he  h.is  onlv  to  use  it  discreetly,  to 
make  it  competent  to  all  nis  wants.  Hut  discre- 
tion is  not  a  part  of  (ioldsmith's  nature  ;  and  it 
seems  the  property  of  these  fairy  gilts  to  be  .ic- 
companied  liy  mo')ds  and  temperaments  to  render 
their  effect  precarious.  The  heeillessness  ot  lis 
early  days  ;  his  disjiosition  for  social  enio)nu'Mi  ; 
his  habit  of  throwing  the  present  on  ilie  net  k  nl 
the  future,  still  continue.  His  expenses  loreriin 
his  means  ;  he  incurs  debts  on  the  hiith  ot  what 
his  magic  pen  is  to  produce,  and  then,  under  the 
pressure  ot  his  debts,  sacrifices  its  productions  tor 
prices  far  below  their  value.  It  is  a  redeeming 
circumstance  in  his  prodigality,  that  it  is  lavished 
ottener  upon  others  than  upon  himselt  ;  he  gives 
without  thought  or  stint,  .ind  is  the  continual 
dupe  of  his  benevolence  and  his  trustfulness  in 
human  nature.  We  may  say  of  him  as  be  says 
ot  one  of  his  heroes,  "  }le  coulil  not  stille  the  nat- 
ural imiiulse  which  lie  had  to  do  good,  but  trc- 
<piently  borrowed  money  to  relieve  the  distressed  ; 
and  when  he  knew  not  conveniently  where  to 
borrow,  he  has  been  ob-.erved  to  shed  te.irs  as  he 
passed  through  the  wretcheil  suppliants  who  at- 
tended his  gate."     ,   . 

"  His  simplicity  in  trusting  persons  whom  he 
had  no  previous  reasons  to  place  confidence  in, 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  lights  ot  his  ch;iracter 
which,  while  they  impeach  his  uiulerslanding,  do 
honor  to  his  benevolence.  The  low  and  the  timid 
are  ever  suspicious  ;  but  a  heart  impressed  with 
honorable  sentiments  expects  from  others  sym- 
pathetic sincerity."* 

His  heedlessness  in  pecuniary  matters,  which 
had  renilered  his  life  a  struggle  with  poverty 
even  in  the  days  of  his  obscurity,  rendered  the 
struggle  still  more  intense  when  his  fairy  gitts 
had  elevated  him  into  the  society  ot  tiie  wealthy 
and  luxurious,  and  imposed  on  his  simple  and 
generous  spirit  tancied  obligations  to  a  more  ain< 
pie  and  i)ouiiteous  display. 

"  How  comes  it,"  says  a  recent  and  ingenious 
critic,  "  that  in  all  the  miry  paths  of  life  which  he 
had  trod,  no  speck  ever  sullied  the  robe  of  his 
modest  and  graceful  muse.  How  amid  all  that 
love  of  inferior  company,  which  never  to  the  last 
forsook  him,  did  he  keep  his  genius  so  free  from 
every  touch  of  vulgarity  ?" 

We  answer  that  it  was  owing  to  the  innate 
purity  and  goodness  of  his  nature  ;  there  was 
nothing  in  ii  th.it  assimilated  to  vice  and  vulgar- 
ity. 'Ihough  his  circumstances  often  compelled 
him  to  associate  with  the  poor,  they  never  could 
betray  him  into  companionship  with  the  de- 
praved. His  relish  for  humor  and  tor  the  study 
of  character,  ;is  we  have  before  observed,  brought 
him  often  into  convivial  company  ot  a  vulgar 
kind  ;  but  he  discriminated  between  their  vulgar- 
ity and  their  amusing  qualities,  or  rather  wrought 
from  the  whole  those  familiar  features  ot  life  which 
form  the  staple  of  his  most  popular  writings. 

Much,  too,  of  this  intact  purity  of  heart  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  lessons  of  his  infancy  under  the 
paternal  root  ;  to  the  gentle,  benevolent,  ele- 
vated, unworldly  maxims  of  his  father,  who 
"  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year,"  infused 
a  spirit  into  his  child  which  riches  could  not  de- 
prave nor  poverty  degrade.     Much  of  his  boy- 
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OLIVER  GOLDGMITH. 


SOT 


hood,  too,  hnd  h«en  passed  in  the  household  of 
his  uncle,  the  amiable  and  generous  Conturine  ; 
vvnere  he  talked  ot  literature  with  the  good  p.is- 
tor,  and  practised  music  with  his  dau^iiter,  and 
delighted  them  both  by  his  juvenile  attempts  at 
poetry.  Tluse  early  associations  bre.itlied  a  grace 
and  retine.iu-nt  into  his  mind  and  tuned  it  up. 
alter  the  rough  snorts  on  the  green,  or  the  frolics 
at  the  tavern.  These  led  lun\  to  turn  from  the 
roaring  glees  of  the  club,  to  listen  to  the  harp  ot 
his  cousin  Jane  ;  and  from  the  rustic  trium|)n  of 
"  throwing  sledge,"  to  a  stroll  with  hisllutc  along 
the  nasiorai  banks  of  the  Inny. 

Tlie  gentle  spirit  of  his  father  walked  with  him 
through  lite,  a  pure  and  virtuous  monitor  ;  and  in 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career  we  lind  him  ever 
more  chastened  in  mind  by  the  sweet  and  holy 
recollections  of  the  home  of  his  infancy. 

It  h.is  been  (pieslioned  whether  he  really  had  any 
religious  feeling.  Those  who  raise  the  (lueslion 
have  never  considered  well  his  writings  ;  his  \'ic- 
ar  of  Wakelield,  and  his  pictures  ot  the  Village 
Pastor,  pres(!nt  religion  under  its  most  endearing 
torms,  and  with  a  feeling  that  could  only  How 
from  the  deep  coiiviction<i  of  the  heart.  When 
his  fair  travelling  companions  at  I'aris  urged 
him  to  read  the  Church  Service  on  a  Sunday,  he 
replied  that  "  he  svas  not  worthy  to  do  it."  lie 
had  seen  in  early  lite  the  sacred  otlices  |ierformed 
by  his  father  .ind  his  brother,  with  .i  solemnity 
which  had  sanclilied  them  in  his  memory  ;  how 
could  he  presume  to  undertake  such  functions  ? 
His  religion  has  been  called  in  tiueslion  by  John- 
son aiur  by  Uoswell  ;  he  certainly  had  not  the 
gloomy  hypochondriacal  piety  of  the  one,  nor  the 
babiihng  mouth-piety  of  the  other  ;  but  the  spirit 
of  Chrisli.m  charily  breathed  forth  in  his  writings 
and  illustrated  in  his  conduct  give  us  reason  to 
believe  he  had  the  indwelling  religion  of  the  soul. 

We  have  made  suflicient  comments  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  on  his  conduct  in  elevated  circles 
of  literature  ,ukI  fashion.  The  fairy  gifts  which 
took  him  there,  were  not  acconipanied  by  the  gifts 
and  gr.ices  necessary  to  sustain  him  in  that  arti- 
ficial sphere,  tie  can  neither  play  the  learned 
sage  with  Johnson,  nor  the  tine  gentleman  with 
lieauclerc,  tiiough  he  has  a  mind  replete  with 
wisdom  and  natural  shrewdness,  and  a  spirit  free 
from  vulgarity.  The  blunders  ot  a  fertile  but 
hurried  intellect,  and  the  awkward  display  of  the 
student  assuming  the  man  of  fashion,  fix  on  him 
a  cliaracter  for  absurdity  and  vanity  which,  like 
the  charge  ot  lunacy,  it  is  hard  to  disprove,  how- 
ever weak  the  grounds  of  tl.e  charge  and  strong 
the  facts  in  opposition  to  it. 

In  truth,  he  is  never  truly  in  his  i)lace  in  these 
learned  and  fashoinable  circles,  wnich  talk  and 
live  for  display.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  society  he 
craves.  His  heart  yearns  for  domestic  lite  ;  it 
craves  familiar,  confiding  intercourse,  family  tire- 
sides,  the  guileless  and  happy  company  of  chil- 
dren ;  these  bring  out  the  heartiest  and  sweetest 
sympathies  of  his  nature. 

"  Had  it  been  his  fate,'  says  the  critic  we  have 
il  ready  quoted,   "  to  meet  a  woman  who  could 


have  loved  him,  despite  his  faults,  and  respected 
him  despite  his  foibles,  wc  cannot  but  think  that 
his  lite  Old  his  genius  would  have  been  much 
more  harmonious  ;  his  desultory  aftei  tions  would 
have  been  concentreil,  his  craving  self-love  ap- 
peased, his  pursuits  more  settled,  his  charactcl 
more  solid.  A  nature  like  (ioldsmilirs,  so  affec* 
tionate,  so  contidiiig  -  so  susce|)til)le  to  simple, 
innocent  enjoyments— so  dependent  on  others  foi 
tht;  sunshine  ot  existence,  does  not  llower  it  de< 
|)rived  ot  the  atmosphere  ot  home," 

The  cravings  »>t  his  heart  in  this  respect  are 
evident,  we  think,  throughout  his  career  ;  and  if 
we  li.ive  dwelt  with  more  signilicancy  than  others, 
upon  his  intercourse  with  the  bcautilul  lloineck 
family,  it  is  because  we  fancied  we  could  detect, 
amid  his  jiLiylul  attentions  to  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, a  lurking  sentiment  of  liMiderness,  kept 
down  by  conscious  jjovcrly  ;ind  a  humiliating 
idea  of  personal  detects.  A  hopeless  tei'liiig  ot 
this  kind— the  last  a  m.in  would  comnuiiiicate  to 
his  Iriends — might  account  tor  much  ot  that  tiitul- 
ness  ot  condui  I,  and  that  gathering  melancholy, 
remarked,  but  not  comprehended  by  his  associ- 
ates, during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  lite  ;  and 
may  li.ive  lieen  one  ot  the  troubles  ot  the  mind 
which  aggravated  his  last  illness,  and  only  termi- 
nated with  his  death. 

We  shall  conclude  these  desultory  remarks 
with  .1  few  which  have  been  used  by  us  on  a  for- 
mer occasion.  From  the  general  tone  ot  Cold- 
smith's  biography,  it  is  evident  that  his  t.iults,  at 
the  worst,  were  but  neg.itive,  wiiile  his  nierits 
were  great  and  decided,  th;  w.is  no  one's  enemy 
but  his  own  ;  his  errors,  in  the  main,  iiillicted 
evil  on  none  but  himself,  and  were  so  blended 
with  humorous,  and  even  affecting  circumstances, 
as  to  disarm  anger  and  conciliate  kindness. 
Where  eminent  talent  is  united  to  spotless  virtue, 
we  are  awed  and  dazzled  into  admiration,  but 
our  admiration  is  apt  to  be  cold  and  reverential  ; 
while  there  is  something  in  the  li.irmless  intlrmi- 
ties  of  a  good  and  great,  but  erring  individual, 
that  jileads  touchingly  to  our  nature  ;  and  wa 
turn  more  kindly  toward  the  object  ot  our  iilol- 
alry,  when  we  tind  that,  like  ourselves,  he  is 
mortal  and  is  frail.  The  ejiithet  so  often  heard, 
and  in  such  kindly  tones,  of  "  I'oor  Cioldsmith," 
speaks  volumes.  Few  who  consider  the  real 
compound  ot  admirable  and  whimsical  i|ualilies 
which  form  his  character,  would  wish  to  prune 
away  its  eccentricities,  trim  its  grotescpie  luxuri- 
ance, and  clip  it  dosvn  to  the  decent  formalities  of 
rigid  virtue.  "  fit  not  his  Irailties  be  remem- 
bered," said  Johnson  ;  "  he  was  a  very  great 
man."  IJut,  tor  our  part,  we  rather  say  "  Let 
them  be  remembered,"  since  their  tendency  is  to 
endear ;  and  we  question  whether  he  himself 
would  not  feel  gratitied  in  hearing  his  reader, 
after  dwelling  with  admiration  on  the  proofs  of 
his  greatness,  close  the  volume  with  tlie  kind- 
hearted  |)hrase,  so  fondly  and  familiarly  ejacu* 
lated,  oi  "  Poor  Goldsmith." 

THE  END. 
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WASHINGTON    IRVING. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTICE. 


While  engaged  in  writing  an  account  of  the  grand 
rnterprise  of  Astoria,  it  was  my  practice  to  seek  all 
kinds  of  oral  information  connected  with  the  subject. 
Nowhere  did  I  pick  up  more  interesting  particulars 
than  at  the  table  of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  who,  being 
the  patriarch  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  United  States, 
was  accustomed  to  have  at  his  board  various  persons 
of  adventurous  turn,  some  of  whom  had  been  engaged 
in  his  own  great  undertaking  ;  others,  on  their  own 
account,  had  made  expeditions  to  the  ilocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  waters  of  the  Columbia. 

Among  these  personages,  one  who  peculiarly  took 
my  fancy  was  Captain  Bonneville,  of  the  United 
States  army  ;  who,  in  a  rambling  kind  of  enterprise, 
had  strangely  ingrafted  the  trapper  and  hunter  upon 
the  soldier.  As  his  expeditions  and  adventures  will 
form  the  leading  theme  of  the  following  pages,  a  few 
biographical  particulars  concerning  him  may  not  be 
unacceptable. 

Captain  Bonneville  is  of  French  parentage.  His 
father  was  a  worthy  old  emigrant,  who  came  to  this 
country  many  years  since,  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
New  York.  He  is  represented  as  a  man  not  much 
calculated  for  the  sordid  struggle  of  a  money-making 
world,  but  possessed  of  a  happy  temperament,  a  fes- 
tivity of  imagination,  and  a  simplicity  of  heart  that 
made  him  proof  against  its  rubs  and  trials.  He  was 
an  excellent  scholar  ;  well  acquainted  with  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  fond  of  the  modern  classics  His  book 
was  his  elysium  ;  once  immersed  in  the  pages  of  Vol- 
taire, Corneille,  or  Racine,  or  of  his  favorite  English 
author,  Shakspeare,  he  forgot  the  world  and  all  its 
concerns.  Often  would  he  be  seen,  in  summer 
weather,  seated  under  one  of  the  trees  on  the  Bat- 
tery, or  the  portico  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Broadway, 
his  bald  head  uncovered,  his  hat  lying  by  his  side,  his 
eyes  riveted  to  the  page  of  his  book,  and  his  whole 
soul  so  engaged  as  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  the 
passing  throng  or  the  passing  hour. 

Captain  Bonneville,  it  will  be  found,  inherited 
something  of  his  father's  bonhomie,  and  his  excitable 
imagination  ;  though  the  latter  was  somewhat  disci- 
plined in  early  years  by  mathematical  studies,  He 
was  educated  at  our  national  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  where  he  acquitted  himself  very  credit- 


ably ;  thence,  he  entered  the  army,  in  which  he  has 
ever  since  continued. 

The  nature  of  our  military  service  took  him  to  the 
frontier,  where,  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  various  posts  in  the  Far  West.  Hete  he  was 
brought  into  frequent  intercourse  with  Indian  traders, 
mountain  trappers,  and  other  pioneers  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  became  so  excited  by  their  tales  of  wild 
scenes  and  wild  adventures,  and  their  accounts  of  vast 
and  magnificent  regions  as  yet  unexplored,  that  an 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  became  the 
ardent  desire  of  his  heart,  and  an  enterprise  to  explore 
untrodden  tracts,  the  leading  object  ot  his  ambition. 

By  degrees  he  shaped  this  vague  day-dream  into  a 
practical  reality.  Having  made  himself  acquainted 
with  all  the  requisites  for  a  trading  enterprise  beyond 
the  mountains,  he  determined  to  undertake  it.  A 
leave  of  absence,  and  a  sanction  of  his  expedition 
was  obtained  from  the  major-general  in  chief,  on  his 
offering  to  combine  public  utility  with  his  private 
projects,  and  to  collect  statistical  information  for  the 
War  Department  concerning  the  wild  countries  and 
wild  tribes  he  might  visit  in  the  course  of  his  journey- 
ings. 

Nothing  now  was  wanting  to  the  darling  project  of 
the  captain  but  the  ways  and  means.  The  expedition 
would  require  an  outfit  of  many  thousand  dollars  ;  a 
staggering  obstacle  to  a  soldier,  whose  capital  is  sel- 
dom anything  more  than  his  sword.  Full  of  that 
buoyant  hope,  however,  which  belongs  to  the  san- 
guine temperament,  he  repaired  to.  New  York,  the 
great  focus  of  iiierican  enterprise,  where  there  are 
always  funds  ready  for  any  scheme,  however  chimeri- 
cal or  romantic.  Here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability  and  influence, 
who  had  been  his  associate  in  boyhood,  and  who  cher- 
ished a  schoolfellow  friendship  for  him.  He  took 
a  general  interest  in  the  scheme  of  the  captain  ;  intro- 
duced him  to  commercial  men  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  in  a  little  while  an  association  was  formed,  and 
the  necessary  funds  were  raised  to  carry  the  proposed 
measure  into  effect.  One  of  the  most  efficient  per- 
sons in  this  association  was  Mr.  Alfred  Seton,  who, 
when  quite  a  youth,  had  accompanied  one  of  the  ex- 
peditions sent  out  by  Mr.  Astor  to  his  commercial 
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establishments  on  the  Cobmibla,  and  had  distin- 
guished himseif  by  his  activity  and  courage  at  one  of 
the  interior  posts.  Mr.  Seton  was  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can youths  who  were  at  Astoria  at  the  time  of  its  sur- 
tender  to  the  British,  and  who  manifested  such  grief 
and  indignation  at  seeing  ihe  flag  of  their  country 
hauled  down.  The  hope  of  seeing  that  flag  once 
more  planted  no  tlie  shores  of  the  Columbia  may 
have  entered  into  his  motives  for  engaging  in  the 
present  enterprise. 

Thus  backed  and  provided,  Captain  Bonneville  un- 
dertook his  expedition  into  the  Far  West,  and  was 
soon  beyond  the  Rucky  Mountains.  Year  after  year 
elapsed  without  his  return.  The  term  of  his  leave  of 
absence  expired,  yet  no  report  was  made  of  him  at 
headquarters  at  Washington.  He  was  considered  vir- 
tually dead  or  lost,  and  his  name  was  stricken  from 
the  army  list. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  at  the  country  seat  of 
Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  at  Hellgaie,  that  I  first  met 
with  Captain  Bonneville.  He  was  then  just  returned 
from  a  residence  of  upward  of  three  years  among  the 
mountains,  and  was  on  his  way  to  report  himself  at 
headquarters,  in  the  hopes  of  being  reinstated  in  the 
service.  From  all  that  I  could  learn,  his  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness,  though  they  had  gratified  his  curi- 
osity and  his  love  of  adventure,  bad  not  much  bene- 
fited his  fortunes.  Like  Corporal  Trim  in  his  cam- 
paigns, he  had  "  satisfied  the  sentiment,"  and  that  was 
all.  In  fact,  he  was  too  much  of  the  frank,  fiee- 
hearted  soldier,  and  had  inherited  too  much  of  his 
father's  temperament,  to  make  a  scheming  trapper, 
or  a  thrifty  bargainer.  There  was  something  in  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  captain  that  prepossessed  me 
in  his  favor.  He  was  of  the  middle  size,  well  made 
and  well  set  ;  and  a  military  frock  of  foreign  cut,  that 
bad  seen  service,  gave  him  a  look  of  compactness. 
His  countenance  was  frank,  open,  and  engaging  ;  well 
browned  by  the  sun,  and  had  something  of  a  French 
expression.  He  had  a  pleasant  black  eye,  a  high  fore- 
head, and,  while  he  kept  his  baton,  the  look  of  a  man 
in  the  jocund  prime  of  his  days  ;  but  the  moment  his 
head  was  uncovered,  a  bald  crown  gained  him  credit 
for  a  few  more  years  than  he  was  really  entitled  to. 

Being  extremely  curious,  at  the  time,  about  every- 
thing connected  with  the  Far  West,  I  addressed  numer- 
ous questions  to  him.  They  drew  from  him  a  num- 
ber of  extremely  striking  details,  which  were  given 
with  mingled  modesty  and  frankness  ;  and  in  a  gen- 
tleness of  manner,  and  a  soft  tone  of  voice,  contrast- 
ing singularly  with  the  wild  and  often  startling  nature 
of  his  themes.  It  was  difficult  to  conceive  the  mild, 
quiet-looking  personage  before  you,  the  actual  hero 
of  the  stirring  scenes  related. 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  happening 
to  be  at  the  city  of  Washington,  I  again  came  upon 
the  captain,  who  was  attending  the  slow  adjustment 
of  his  affairs  with  the  War  Department.  I  found 
him  quartered  with  a  worthy  brother  in  arms,  a  major 
m  the  army.  Here  he  was  writing  at  a  table,  covered 
with  maps  and  papers,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  barrack 
room,  fancifully  decorated  with  Indian  arms,  and 
trophies,  and  war  dresses,  and  the  skins  of  various 
wild  animals,  and  hung  round  with  pictures  of  Indian 
games  and  ceremonies,  and  scenes  of  war  and  hunt- 


ing. In  a  word,  the  captain  was  beguiling  the  todW 
ousncss  of  attendance  at  court  by  an  attempt  at 
authorship ;  and  was  rewriting  and  extending  his 
travelling  notes,  and  making  maps  of  the  regions  he 
had  explored.  As  he  sat  at  the  table,  in  this  curious 
apartment,  with  his  high  bald  head  of  somewhat  for- 
eign cast,  he  reminded  me  of  some  of  those  antique 
pictures  of  authors  that  I  have  seen  in  old  Spanish 
volumes. 

The  result  of  his  labors  was  a  mass  of  manuscript, 
which  he  subsequently  put'at  my  disposal,  to  fit  it  foi 
publication  and  bring  it  before  the  world.  I  found  ii 
full  of  interesting  details  of  life  among  the  mountains, 
and  of  the  singular  castes  and  races,  both  white  men 
and  red  men,  among  whom  he  had  sojourned.  It  bore, 
too,  throughout,  the  impress  of  his  character,  his  ion- 
homie,  his  kindliness  of  spirit,  and  his  susceptibility 
to  the  grand  and  beautiful.       —- 

That  manuscript  has  formed  the  staple  of  the  fol- 
lowing work.  I  have  occasionally  interwoven  facts 
and  details,  gathered  from  various  sources,  especially 
from  the  conversations  and  journals  of  some  of  the 
captain's  contemporaries,  who  were  actors  in  the 
scenes  he  describes.  I  have  also  given  it  a  tone  and 
coloring  drawn  from  my  own  observation  during  an 
excursion  into  the  Indian  country  beyond  the  bounds 
of  civilization  ;  as  I  before  observed,  however,  the 
work  is  substantially  the  narrative  of  the  worthy  cap- 
tain, and  many  of  its  most  graphic  passages  are  but 
little  varied  from  his  own  language. 

I  shall  conclude  this  notice  by  a  dedication  which 
he  had  made  of  his  manuscript  to  his  hospitable 
brother  in  aims,  in  whose  quarters  I  found  him  occu* 
pied  in  his  literary  jabors  ;  it  is  a  dedication  which, 
I  believe,  possesses  the  qualities,  not  always  found  in 
complimentary  documents  of  the  kind,  of  being  sin* 
cere,  and  being  merited. 


TO 

JAMES    HARVEY    HOOK, 

KAJOB,  C.  8.  A., 
WHOSE  JEALOUSY  OF  ITS   HONOK,  ^ 

WHOSE    ANXIETY    FOR    ITS    INTEKKSTS, 

AND 

WHOSE    SENSIBILITY   FOR   ITS   WANTS, 
HAVE   ENDEARED    HIM  TO  THE   SERVICE  At 

eiie  iSolUfcr's  jfrftnOt 

AND   WHOSB  GBNBRAl.  AMBNITV,   CONSTANT  CHBBRrUUIBSI^ 

DISINTBRE.STED   HOSPITALITY,   AND  UNWBARIBD 

BBNBVOLBNCB,    BNTITLB  HIM  TO  THB 

STILL    LOFTIER    TITLB   OF  , 

THE     FRIEND    OF    MAM, 

THIS  WORK  IS  INSCRIBIU 
KTC. 


New  York,  i84> 
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CHAPTER  I. 
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STATE  OF  THE  FUR  TRADE  OF  THE  ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS— AMERICAN  ENTERPRISES— GF.NK- 
RAL  ASHLEY  AND  HIS  ASSOCIATES— SUHLETTK, 
A  FAMOUS  LEADER— YEARLY  RENDEZVOl.S 
AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS— STRATAGEMS  AND 
DANGERS  OF  THE  TRADE— BANDS  OF  TRAP- 
PERS—INDIAN BANDITTI — CROWS  AND  BLACK- 
FEET  —  MOUNTAINEERS  —  TRADERS  OF  THE 
FAR  WEST — CHARACTER  AND  HABITS  OF  THE 
TRAPPER. 

In  a  recent  work  we  have  given  an  account  of 
the  grand  enterprise  of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  to 
establish  an  American  emporium  for  the  fur  trade 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  Oregon  River  ; 
of  the  failure  of  that  enterprise  through  the  cap- 
ture of  Astoria  by  the  British,  in  1814  ;  and  of 
the  way  in  which  the  control  of  the  trade  of  the 
Columbia  and  its  dependencies  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Northwest  Company.  We  have  stated, 
likewise,  the  unfortunate  supineness  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government,  in  neglecting  the  application  of 
Mr.  Astor  for  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag,  and  a  small  military  force,  to  enable  him  to 
reinstate  himself  in  the  possession  of  Astoria  at 
the  return  of  peace  ;  when  the  post  was  formally 
given  up  by  tne  British  Government^  though  still 
occupied  by  the  Northwest  Company.  By  that 
supineness  the  sovereignty  in  the  country  has 
been  virtually  lost  to  the  United  States  ;  and  it 
will  cost  both  governments  much  trouble  and  dif- 
ficulty to  settle  matters  on  that  just  and  rightful 
footing,  on  which>  they  would  readily  have  been 
placed,  had  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Astor  been  at- 
tended to.  We  shall  now  state  a  lew  particulars 
of  subsequent  events,  so  as  to  lead  the  reader  up 
to  the  period  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  and 
to  prepare  him  for  the  circumstances  of  our  nar- 
rative. 

In  consequence  of  the  apathy  and  neglect  of  the 
American  Government,  Mr.  Astor  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  regaining  Astoria,  and  made  no  fur- 
ther attempt  to  extend  his  enterprises  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  the  Northwest  Company 
considered  themselves  the  lords  of  the  country. 
They  did  not  long  enjoy  unmolested  the  sway 
which  they  had  somewhat  surreptitiously  at- 
tained. A  fierce  competition  ensued  between 
them  and  their  old  rivals,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany ;  which  was  carried  on  at  great  cost  and 
sacrifice,  and  occasionally  with  the  loss  of  life.  It 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  most  of  the  partners  of  the 
Northwest  Company  ;  and  the  merging  of  the  rel- 
ics of  that  establishment,  in  1821,  in  the  rival 
association.  From  that  time,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade 
from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 


tains, and  for  a  considerable  f*U:u*  north  «»«< 
south.  They  removed  their  eniporiuwi  it  om  As- 
toria to  Fort  Vancouver,  a  strong  poa^  uii  tht  left 
bank  ol  the  Columbia  River,  about  :\\l/  miles  from 
its  mouth  ;  whence  they  furnished  their  interior 
posts,  and  sent  forth  their  brigades  of  trappers. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  formed  a  vast  barrier 
between  them  and  the  United  States,  and  their 
stern  and  awful  defiles,  their  rugged  valleys,  and 
the  great  western  plains  watered  by  iheir  rivers, 
remained  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the  Ameri- 
can trapper.  The  difficulties  experienced  in 
1808,  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  the  Missouri  Company, 
the  first  American  who  trapped  upon  the  heacl- 
waters  of  the  Columbia  ;  and  the  trighttul  hard- 
ships sustained  by  Wilson  P.  Hunt,  Ramsay 
Crooks,  Robert  Stuart,  and  other  intrepid  Astor- 
ians,  in  their  ill-fatid  expeditions  across  the 
mount.iins,  appeared  for  a  time  to  check  all  fur- 
ther enterprise  in  that  direction.  The  American 
traders  contented  themselves  with  following  Uf 
the  head  branches  of  the  Mi'iLouri,  the  Yellow 
stone,  and  other  rivers  and  sireams  on  the  At 
lantic  side  of  the  mountains ,  but  forbore  to  at- 
tempt those  great  snow-crow.ied  sierras. 

One  of  the  first  to  revive  these  tramontane  eX' 
peditions  was  General  Ashley,  o(  Missouri,  a 
man  whose  courage  and  achievements  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  enterprises  have  rendered  him 
famous  in  the  Far  West.  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Henry,  already  mentioned,  he  established  a 
post  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  in 
1822,  and  in  the  following  year  pushed  a  resolute 
band  of  trappers  acro<,s  the  mountains  to  the 
banks  of  the  Green  River  or  Colorado  of  the  VVest, 
often  known  by  the  Indian  name  of  the  Seeds-ke- 
dee  Agie.*  This  attempt  was  followed  up  and 
sustained  by  others,  untd  in  1825  a  footing  was 
secured,  and  a  complete  system  of  crapping  or- 
ganized beyond  the  mountains. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  couiage,  forti- 
tude, and  perseverance  of  the  pioneers  of  the  fut 
trade,  who  conducted  these  early  expeditions,  and 
first  broke  their  way  through  a  wilderness  where 
everything  was  calculated  to  deter  and  dismay 
them.  Tney  had  to  traverse  the  most  dreary  and 
desolate  mountains,  and  barren  and  trackless 
wastes,  uninhabited  by  man,  or  occasionally  in- 
fested by  predatory  and  cruel  savages.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  country  beyond  the  verge  of 
their  horizon,  and  had  to  gather  information  as 
they  wandered.  They  beheld  volcanic  plains 
stretching  around  them,  and  ranges  of  mountains 
piled  up  to  the  clouds  and  glistening  with  eter- 
nal frost ;  but  knew  nothing  of  their  defiles,  nor 
how  they   were  to  be  penetrated  or  traversed. 


*  i.e.  The  Prairie  Hen  River, 
lanruairr  signifies  river. 
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They  launched  themselves  in  frail  canoes  on  riv- 
ers, without  knowing  whither  their  swift  currents 
would  carry  them,  or  what  rocks,  and  shoals,  and 
rapids,  they  might  encounter  in  their  course. 
They  had  to  be  continually  on  the  alert,  too, 
against  the  mountain  tribes,  who  beset  every  de- 
file, laid  ambuscades  in  their  path,  or  attacked 
them  in  their  night  encampments  ;  so  that,  of  the 
hardy  bands  ol  rappers  that  first  entered  into 
these  regions,  three  fifths  are  said  to  have  fallen 
by  the  hands  of  savage  foes. 

In  this  wikl  and  warlike  school  a  number  of 
leaders  have  sprung  up,  originally  in  the  employ, 
subsequently  partners  of  Ashley  ;  among  these 
we  may  mention  Smith,  Kit/patrick,  Bridger, 
Robert  Campbell,  and  William  Sublette  ;  whose 
adventures  and  exploits  partake  of  the  wildest 
spirit  ol  romance.  The  association  commenced 
by  General  Ashley  underwent  various  modifica- 
tions. That  gentleman  having  acquired  sufficient 
fortune,  sold  out  his  interest  and  retired  ;  and 
the  leading  spirit  that  succeeded  him  was  Captain 
William  Sublette  ;  a  man  worthy  of  note,  as  his 
name  has  become  renowned  in  frontier  story.  He 
is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  of  game  descent  ;  his 
maternal  grandather.  Colonel  Wheatley,  a  com- 
panion of  Uoone,  having  been  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  West,  celel)rated  in  Indian  warfare,  and 
killed  in  one  of  the  contests  of  the  "  Woody 
Ground."  We  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  this  Subette,  and  always  to  the  credit  of 
his  game  qualities.  In  1830,  the  association  took 
the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company, 
of  which  Captain  Sublette  and  Robert  Campbell 
were  prominent  members. 

In  the  meantime,  the  success  of  this  company 
attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  emulation 
of  the  American  Fur  Company  and  brought  them 
once  more  into  the  field  of  their  ancient  enter- 
prise. Mr.  Astor,  the  founder  of  the  association, 
had  retired  from  busy  life,  and  the  concerns  of 
the  company  were  ably  managed  by  Mr.  Ramsay 
Crooks,  of  Snake  River  renown,  who  still  officiates 
as  its  president.  A  competition  immediately  en- 
sued between  the  two  companies,  for  the  trade 
with  the  mountain  tribes,  and  the  trapping  of  the 
head-waters  of  the  Columbia  and  the  other  great 
tributaries  of  the  Pacific.  Beside  the  regular  op- 
erations of  these  formidable  rivals,  there  have 
been  from  time  to  time  desultory  enterprises,  or 
rather  experiments,  of  minor  associations,  or  of 
adventurous  individuals,  beside  roving  bands  of 
independent  trappers,  who  either  hunt  for  them- 
selves, or  engage  for  a  single  season  in  thi  ser- 
vice of  one  or  other  of  the  main  companies. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  ulterior  regions,  from  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions in  the  north  down  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments of  California,  have  been  traversed  and 
ransacked  in  every  direction  by  bands  of  hunters 
and  Indian  traders  ;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
mountain  pass,  or  (lefile,  that  is  not  known  and 
threaded  in  their  restless  migrations,  nor  a  name- 
less stream  that  is  not  haunted  by  the  lonely  trap- 
per. 

The  American  fur  companies  keep  no  establish- 
ed posts  beyond  the  mountains.  Everything 
there  is  regulated  by  resident  partners  ;  that  is  to 
say,  partners  who  reside  in  the  tramontane  coun- 
try, but  who  move  about  from  place  to  place, 
eitiier  with  Indian  tribes,  whose  traffic  they  wish  to 
monopolize,  or  with  main  bodies  of  their  own 
men,  whom  they  employ  in  trading  and  trapping. 
In  the  meantime,  they  detach  bands,  or  "  bri- 
gades" as  they  are  termed,  of  trappers  in  various 


directions,  assigning  to  each  a  portion  of  country 
as  a  hunting  or  trapping  ground.  In  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  when  there  is  an  interval  be- 
tween the  hunting  seasons,  a  general, rendezvous 
is  held,  at  some  designated  place  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  affairs  of  the  past  year  are  settled 
by  the  resident  partners,  and  the  plans  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  arranged. 

To  this  rendezvous  repair  the  various  brigades 
of  trappers  from  their  widely  separated  huntmg 
grounds,  bringing  in  the  products  of  their  year's 
campaign.  Hither  also  repair  the  Indian  tribes 
accustomed  to  traffic  their  peltries  with  the  com- 
pany. Bands  of  free  trappers  resort  hither  also, 
to  sell  the  furs  they  have  collected  ;  or  to  engage 
their  services  for  the  next  hunting  season. 

To  this  rendezvous  the  company  sends  annu- 
ally a  convoy  of  supplies  from  its  establishment 
on  the  Atlantic  frontier,  under  the  guidance  of 
some  experienced  partner  or  officer.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  this  convoy,  the  resident  partner  at  the 
rendezvous  depends,  to  set  all  his  next  year's  ma- 
chinery in  motion. 

Now  as  the  rival  companies  keep  a  vigilant 
eye  upon  each  other,  and  are  anxious  to  discover 
each  other's  plans  and  movements,  they  generally 
contrive  to  hold  their  annual  assemblages  at  no 
great  distance  apart.  An  eager  competition  ex- 
ists also  between  their  respective  convoys  of  sup- 
plies, which  shall  first  reach  its  place  ot  rendez- 
vous. For  this  purpose  they  set  off  with  the  first 
appearance  of  grass  on  the  Atlantic  frontier,  and 
push  with  all  diligence  for  the  mountains.  The 
company  that  can  first  open  its  templing  supplies 
of  coffee,  tobacco,  ammunition,  scarlet  cloth, 
blankets,  bright  shawls,  and  glittering  trinkets, 
has  the  greatest  chance  to  get  all  the  peltries  and 
furs  of  the  Indians  and  free  trappers,  and  to  en- 
gage their  services  lor  the  next  season.  It  is 
able,  also,  to  fit  out  and  dispatch  its  own  trappers 
the  soonest,  so  as  to  get  the  start  of  its  competi- 
tors, and  to  have  the  first  dash  into  the  hunting 
and  trapping  grounds. 

A  new  species  of  strategy  has  sprung  out  cf  this 
hunting  andtrapping  competition.  The  constant 
study  of  the  rival  bands  is  to  forestall  and  outwit 
each  other  ;  to  supplant  each  other  in  the  good- 
will and  custom  of  the  Indian  tribes  ;  to  cross 
each  other's  plans  ;  to  mislead  each  other  as  to 
routes  ;  in  a  word,  next  to  his  own  advantage,  the 
study  ot  the  Indian  trader  is  the  disadvantage  of 
his  competitor. 

The  influx  of  this  wand'  g  trade  has  had  its 
effects  on  the  habits  of  the  mountain  tril)es.  They 
have  found  the  trapping  of  the  beaver  their  most 
profitable  species  of  hunting  ;  and  the  traffic  with 
the  white  man  has  opened  to  them  sources  of 
luxury  of  which  they  previously  had  no  idea. 
The  introduction  of  firearms  has  rendered  them 
more  successful  hunters,  but  at  the  same  time 
more  formidable  foes  ;  some  of  them,  incorrigibly 
savage  and  warlike  in  their  nature  have  found 
the  expeditions  of  the  fur  traders  grand  objects 
of  profitable  adventure.  To  waylay  and  harass  a 
band  of  trappers  with  their  pack-horses,  when 
embarrassed  in  the  rugged  defiles  ot  the  moun- 
tains, has  become  as  favorite  an  exploit  with  these 
Indians  as  the  plunder  of  a  caravan  to  the  Arab 
of  the  desert.  The  Crows  and  Blackfeet,  who 
were  such  terrors  in  the  path  of  the  early  adven- 
turers to  Astoria,  still  continue  their  predatory 
habits,  but  seem  to  have  brought  them  to  great- 
er system.  They  know  the  routes  and  resorts  of 
the  trappers  ;  where  to  waylay  them  on  their  jour- 
neys ;  where  to  find  them  m  the  hunting  seasons, 
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and  where  to  h(  -er  about  them  in  winter  quar- 
ters. The  life  oi  a  trapper,  therefore,  is  a  per- 
petual state  militant,  and  he  must  sleep  with  his 
weapons  in  his  hands. 

A  new  order  of  trappers  and  traders,  also,  has 
grown  o-t  oi  this  system  of  things.  In  the  old 
times  of  the  great  Northwest  Company,  when  the 
trade  in  furs  was  pursued  chiefly  about  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  the  expeditions  were  carried  on  in 
batteaux  and  canoes.  The  voyageurs  or  boat- 
men were  the  rank  and  file  in  the  service  of  the 
trader,  and  even  the  hardy  "  men  of  the  north," 
those  great  rufflers  and  game  birds,  were  fain  to 
be  paddled  from  point  to  point  of  their  migrations. 

A  totally  different  class  has  now  sprung  up  ; — 
"the  Mountaineers,"  the  traders  and  trappers 
that  scale  the  vast  mountain  chains,  and  pursue 
iheir  hazardous  vocations  amid  their  wild  re- 
cesses. They  move  from  place  to  place  on  horse- 
back. The  equestrian  exercises,  therefore,  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
tries they  traverse,  vast  plains  and  mountains, 
pure  and  exhilarating  in  atmospheric  qualities, 
seem  to  make  them  physically  and  mentally  a 
more  lively  and  mercurial  race  than  the  fur  tra- 
ders and  trappers  of  former  days,  the  self-vaunt- 
ing "  men  of  the  north."  A  man  who  bestrides 
a  horse  must  be  essentially  different  from  a  man 
who  cowers  in  a  canoe.  We  find  them,  accord- 
ingly, hardy,  lithe,  vigorous,  and  active  ;  extrav- 
agant in  word,  in  thought,  and  deed  ;  heedless  of 
hardship;  daring  of  danger  ;  prodigal  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  thoughtless  of  the  future. 

A  difference  is  to  be  perceived  even  between 
these  mountain  hunters  and  those  of  the  lower  re- 
gions along  the  waters  of  the  Missouri.  The 
latter,  generally  French  Creoles,  live  comfortably 
in  cabins  and  log-huts,  well  sheltered  from  the 
inclemencies  of  the  seasons.  They  are  within  the 
reach  of  frequent  supplies  from  the  settlements  ; 
their  life  is  comparatively  free  from  danger,  and 
from  most  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  upper  wilder- 
ness. The  conse(|uence  is,  that  they  are  less 
hardy,  self-dependent  and  game-spirited,  than  the 
mountaineer.  If  the  latter  by  chance  comes 
among  them  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  settle- 
ments, he  is  like  a  game-cock  among  the  com- 
mon roosters  of  the  poultry-yard.  Accustomed 
to  live  in  tents,  or  to  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  he 
despises  the  comforts  and  is  impatient  of  the  con- 
finement of  the  log-house.  If  his  meal  is  not 
ready  in  season,  he  takes  his  ritle,  hies  to  the  for- 
est or  prairie,  shoots  his  own  game,  lights  his 
fire,  and  cooks  his  rei)ast.  With  his  horse  and 
his  ritle,  he  is  independent  of  the  world,  and 
spurns  at  all  its  restraints.'  The  very  superin- 
tendents at  the  lower  jiosts  will  not  put  him  to 
mess  with  the  common  men,  the  hirelings  of  the 
establishment,  but  treat  him  as  something  su- 
perior. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  men  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  says  Captain  Bonneville,  who  lead  a 
life  of  more  continued  exertion,  peril,  and  excite- 
ment, and  who  are  more  enamored  of  their  occu- 
pations, than  the  free  trappers  of  the  West.  No 
toil,  no  danger,  no  privation  can  turn  the  trapper 
from  his  pursuit.  His  passionate  excitement  at 
times  resembles  a  mania.  In  vain  may  the  most 
vigilant  and  cruel  savages  beset  his  path  ;  in  vain 
may  rocks  and  precipices,  and  wintry  torrents 
oppose  his  progress  ;  let  but  a  single  track  of  a 
beaver  meet  his  eye,  and  he  forgets  all  dangers 
and  defies  all  difficulties.  At  times,  he  may  be 
seen  with  his  traps  on  his  shoulder,  buffeting  his 
way  across  rapid  streams,  amid  floating  blocks 


of  ice  ;  at  other  times,  he  is  to  he  found  with  his 
traps  swung  on  his  back  clambering  the  most 
rugged  mountains,  scaling  or  descending  the  most 
frightful  precipices,  searching,  by  routes  inacces- 
sible to  the  horse,  and  never  before  trodden  by 
white  man,  for  springs  and  lakes  unknown  to  his 
comrades,  and  where  he  may  meet  with  his  fa- 
vorite game.  Such  is  the  mountaineer,  the  hardy 
trapper  of  the  West  ;  and  such,  as  we  have  slight- 
ly sketched  it,  is  the  wild,  Robin  Hood  kind  of  life, 
with  all  its  strange  and  motley  populace,  now  ex- 
isting in  full  vigor  among  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Having  thus  given  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  interior  of  our 
vast  continent,  and  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  wild  chivalry  of  the  mountains,  we  will  no 
longer  delay  the  introduction  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville and  his  band  into  this  field  ot  their  enter- 
prise, but  launch  them  at  once  upon  the  perilous 
plains  of  the  Far  West. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  FORT  OSAGE— MODES  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  —  PACK-HORSES— WAGONS — 
WALKER  AND  CERRE ;  THEIR  CHARACTERS — 
nUOYANT  FEELINGS  ON  LAUNCHING  UPON  THE 
PRAIRIES — WILD  EQUIPMENTS  OK  THE  TRAP- 
PERS— THEIR  GAMBOLS  AND  ANTICS— DIFFER- 
ENCE OF  CHARACTER  BETWEEN  THE  AMERICAN 
AND  FRENCH  TRAPPERS— AGENCY  OF  THE  KAN- 
SAS—GENERAL CLARKE— WHITE  PLUME,  THE 
KANSAS  CHIEF — NIGHT  SCENE  IN  A  TRADER'S 
CAMP— COLLOQUY  BETWEEN  WHITE  PLUME  AND 
THE  CAPTAIN— BEE-HUNTERS— THEIR  EXPEDI- 
TIONS— THEIR  FEUDS  WITH  THE  INDIANS — 
BARGAINING  TALENT  OF  WHITE   PLUME. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  May,  1832,  that  Captain 
Bonneville  took  his  departure  from  the  frontier 

fiost  of  Fort  Osage,  on  the  Missouri.  He  had  en- 
isled a  party  of  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  most 
of  whom  had  been  in  the  Indian  country,  and 
some  of  whom  were  experienced  hunters  and  trap- 
|)ers.  Fort  Osage,  and  other  places  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  western  wilderness,  abound  with  char- 
acters of  the  kind,  ready  lor  any  expedition. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  transportation  in  these 
great  "nland  .expeditions  of  the  fur  traders  is  on 
mules  and  pack-horses  ;  but  Captain  Bonneville 
substituted  wagons.  Though  he  was  to  travel 
through  a  trackless  wilderness,  yet  the  greater 
])art  of  his  route  would  lie  across  open  plains, 
destitute  of  forests,  and  where  wheel  carriages 
can  pass  in  every  direction.  The  chief  difficulty 
occurs  in  passing  the  deep  ravines  cut  through  the 
prairies  by  streams  and  winter  torrents.  Here  it 
IS  often  necessary  to  dig  a  road  down  the  banks, 
and  to  make  bridges  for  the  wagons. 

In  transporting  his  baggage  in  vehicles  of  this 
kind,  Captain  Bonneville  thought  he  would  save 
the  grccit  delay  caused  every  morning  by  packing 
the  horses,  and  the  labor  of  unpacking  in  the  even- 
ing. Fewer  horses  also  would  be  required,  and 
less  risk  incurred  of  their  wandering  away,  or  be- 
ing frightened  or  carried  off  by  the  Indians.  The 
wagons,  also,  would  be  more  easily  defended, 
and  might  form  a  kind  of  fortification  in  case  of 
attack  in  the  open  prairies.  A  train  of  twenty 
wagons,  drawn  by  oxen,  or  by  four  mules  or 
horses  each,  and  laden  with  merchandise,  ammu- 
nition,  and    provisions,  were    disposed    in    two 
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columns  in  the  centre  of  the  p.irty,  which  was 
equally  divided  into  a  van  and  a  rear-guard.  As 
sub-leaders  or  lieutenants  in  his  expedition,  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  had  made  choice  of  Mr.  I.  R. 
Walker  and  Mr.  M.  S.  Cerrtf.  The  former  was 
a  native  ol  Tennessee,  about  six  feet  high,  strong 
built,  dark  complexioned,  brave  in  spirit,  though 
mild  in  manners.  Me  had  resided  for  many  years 
in  Missouri,  on  the  frontier  ;  had  been  among  the 
^jarliest  adventurers  to  Santa  Vi,  where  he  went 
to  trap  beaver,  and  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards. 
Ueing  liberated,  he  engaged  with  the  Spaniards 
and  .Sioux  ln<lians  in  a  war  against  the  Pawnees  ; 
then  returiif  1  to  Missouri,  and  had  acted  by  turns 
'  as  sheriff,  trader,  trapper,  until  he  was  enlisted 
as  a  leader  by  Captain   Honneville. 

Cerrtf,  Ills  other  leader,  had  likewise  been  in  ex- 
peditions to  Santa  Fe,  in  which  he  had  endured 
much  harflshi|).  He  was  of  the  middle  size,  light 
complexioned,  and  thougii  but  about  twenty-hve 
years  of  age,  was  considered  an  experienced  In- 
dian trader.  It  was  a  great  object  with  Captain 
Bonneville  to  get  to  the  mountains  before  the 
summer  iieats  and  summer  flies  should  rendec 
the  travelling  across  the  prairies  distressing  ;  and 
before  the  annual  assemblages  of  people  connect- 
ed with  the  fur  trade  should  have  broken  up,  and 
disi)ersed  to  the  hunting  grounds. 

The  two  rival  associations  already  mentioned, 
the  American  Fur  Company  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain I'"ur  Company,  had  their  several  places  of  ren- 
dezvous for  the  jjresent  year  at  no  great  distance 
apart,  in  Pierre's  Hole,  a  deep  valley  in  the  heart 
ot  the  mountains,  and  thither  Captain  Bonneville 
intended  to  shape   his  course. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  the  exulting  feelings 
of  the  worthy  captain,  at  tinding  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  stout  band  ot  hunters,  trappers,  and 
woodmen  ;  f.iirly  launched  on  the  broad  prairies, 
with  his  face  to  the  boundless  west.  The  tamest 
inhabitant  of  cities,  the  veriest  spoiled  child  of 
civilization,  feels  his  heart  dilate  and  his  pulse  beat 
high  on  tinding  himself  on  horseback  in  the  glori- 
ous wilderness  ;  what  then  must  be  the  excite- 
ment of  one  whose  im.agination  had  been  stimu- 
lated by  a  residence  on  the  frontier,  and  to  whom 
the  wilderness  was  a  region  of  romance  ! 

His  hardy  followers  ])artook  of  his  excitement. 
Most  of  them  had  already  experienced  the  wild 
freedom  of  sav.age  life,  and  looked  forward  to  a 
renewal  of  past  scenes  of  adventure  and  exploit. 
Their  very  ajjpearance  and  equipment  exhibited 
a  piebald  mixture,  half  civilized  and  half  savage. 
Many  ot  them  looked  more  like  Indians  than  white 
men,  in  their  garbs  and  accoutrements,  and  their 
very  horses  \\ere  ca|)arisoned  in  barbaric  style, 
with  fantastic  trap])ings.  The  outset  of  a  band  of 
adventurers  on  one  of  these  expeditions  is  always 
animated  and  joyous.  The  welkin  rang  with 
their  shouts  and  yelps,  after  the  manner  of  the 
savages  ;  and  with  boisterous  jokes  and  light- 
hearted  laughter.  As  they  passed  the  straggling 
hamlets  and  solitary  cabins  that  fringe  the  skirts 
of  the  frontier,  they  would  startle  their  inmates 
oy  Indian  yells  and  war-whoops,  or  regale  them 
with  grotesque  feats  of  horsemanship  well  suited 
to  their  half  savage  appearance.  Most  of  these 
abodes  were  inhabited  by  men  who  had  them- 
selves been  in  similar  expeditions  ;  they  welcomed 
the  travellers,  therefore,  as  brother  trappers, 
treated  them  with  a  hunter's  hospitality,  and 
cheered  them  with  an  honest  God  speed  at  part- 
ing. 

And  here  we  would  remark  a  great  difference, 
in  point  of  character  and  quality,   between  the 


two  classes  of  trappers,  the  "American"  and 
"French,"  as  they  are  called  in  contradistinc- 
tion. The  latter  is  meant  to  designate  the  French 
Creole  of  Canada  or  Louisiana  ;  the  former  the 
trapper  of  the  old  American  stock,  from  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  others  of  the  Western 
States.  The  French  trapper  is  repr'esented  as  a 
lighter,  solter,  more  self-indulgent  kind  of  man. 
He  must  have  his  Indian  wife,  his  lodge,  and  his 
petty  conveniences.  He  is  gay  and  thoughtless, 
takes  little  heed  of  landmarks,  depends  upon  his 
leaders  and  companions  to  think  for  the  common 
weal,  and,  if  left  to  himself,  is  easily  perplexed 
and  lost. 

The  American  trapper  stands  by  himself,  and 
is  peerless  for  the  service  of  the  wilderness.  Drop 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie,  or  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountains,  and  he  is  never  at  a  loss.  He  no- 
tices every  landmark  ;  can  retrace  his  route 
through  the  most  monotonous  plains,  or  the  most 
perplexed  labyrinths  of  the  mountains  ;  no  danger 
nor  dirticulty  can  appall  him,  and  he  scorns  to 
complain  under  any  privation.  In  equipping  the 
two  kinds  of  trappers,  the  Creole  and  Canadian 
are  apt  to  prefer  the  light  fusee  ;  the  American 
always  grasps  his  ritle  ;  he  despises  what  he  calls 
the  "  shot-gun."  Wegive  these  estimates  on  the 
authority  of  a  trader  of  long  experience,  and  a 
foreigner  by  birth.  "  I  consider  one  American," 
said  ne,  "  etiual  to  three  Canadians  in  point  of  sa- 
gacity, aptness  at  resources,  self-dependence,  and 
fearlessness  of  spirit.  In  fact,  no  one  can  cope 
with  him  as  a  stark  tramper  of  the  wilderness." 

Beside  the  two  classes  of  trappers  just  mention- 
ed, Captain  Bonneville  had  enlisted  several  Del- 
aware Indians  in  his  em])loy,  on  whose  hunting 
qualifications  he  ])laced  great  reliance. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  travellers  passed  the  last 
border  habitation,  and  bade  a  long  farewell  to 
the  ease  and  security  of  civilization.  The  buoy- 
ant and  clamorous  s|)irits  with  which  they  had 
commenced  their  march  gradually  subsided  as 
they  entered  upon  its  difficulties.  They  found  the 
prairies  saturated  with  the  heavy  cold  rains  prev- 
alent in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  this  part  ot 
the  country,  the  wagon  wheels  sank  deep  in  the 
mire,  the  horses  were  often  to  the  fetlock,  and 
both  steed  and  rider  were  completely  jaded  by 
the  evening  of  the  I2th,  when  they  reached  the 
Kansas  River  ;  a  fine  stream  at)out  three  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  entering  the  Missouri  from  the 
south.  Though  fordable  in  almost  every  part  at 
the  end  of  summer  and  during  the  autumn,  yet  it 
was  necessary  to  construct  a  raft  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  wagons  antl  effects.  All  this  was 
ilone  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  and  by 
evening  the  whole  party  arrived  at  the  agency  of 
the  Kansas  tribe.  This  was  under  the  superini 
tendence  ot  General  Clarke,  brother  o*  the  cele- 
brated traveller  of  the  same  name,  who,  with 
Lewis,  made  the  first  expedition  down  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia.  He  was  livmg  like  a  patriarch, 
surrounded  by  laborers  and  interpreters,  all 
snugly  housed,  and  provided  with  excellent  farms. 
The  fimctionary  next  in  consequence  to  the  agent 
was  the  blacksmith,  a  most  important,  and,  indeed, 
indispensable  personage  in  a  frontier  community. 
The  Kansas  resemble  the  Osages  in  features, 
dress,  and  language  ;  they  raise  corn  and  hunt 
the  buffalo,  ranging  the  Kansas  River  and  its 
tributary  streams  ;  at  the  time  of  the  captain's 
visit  they  were  at  war  with  the  Pawnees  of  the 
Nebraska,  or  Platte  River. 

The  unusual  sight  of  a  train  of  wagons  caused 
quite  a  sensation  among  these  savages  ;    who 
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thronged  about  the  caravan,  examining  every- 
thing minutely,  and  asking  a  thousand  questions  ; 
exhibiting  a  degree  of  excitability,  and  a  lively 
curiosity,  totally  opposite  to  that  apathy  with 
which  their  race  is  so  often  reproached. 

The  personage  who  most  attracted  the  cap- 
tain s  attention  at  this  place  was  "White 
Plume,"  the  Kansas  chief,  and  they  soon  became 
pood  friends.  White  Plume  (we  are  pleased  with 
nis  chivalrous  sobriquet)  inhabited  a  large  stone 
house,  built  for  him  by  order  of  the  American  (Gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  establishment  had  not  been 
carried  out  in  correspondmg  style.  It  might  be 
palace  without,  but  it  was  wigwam  within  ;  so 
that,  between  the  stateliness  of  his  mansion  and 
the  squalidnessof  his  furniture,  the  gallant  White 
Plume  presented  some  such  whimsical  incongruity 
as  we  see  in  the  gala  equipments  of  an  Indian 
chief  on  a  treaty-making  embassy  at  Washing- 
ton, who  has  been  generously  decked  out  in  cock- 
ed hat  and  military  coat,  in  contrast  to  his  breech- 
clout  and  leathern  leggins  ;  being  grand  officer 
at  top,  and  ragged  Indian  at  bottom. 

White  Plume  was  so  taken  with  the  courtesy  of 
the  captain,  and  pleased  with  one  or  two  presents 
received  from  him,  that  he  accompanied  him  a 
day's  journey  on  his  march,  and  passed  a  night  in 
Ids  camp,  on  the  margin  of  a  small  stream.  The 
method  ot  encamping  generally  observed  by  the 
captain  was  as  follows.  The  twenty  wagons 
were  disposed  in  a  square,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty-three  feet  from  each  other.  In  every  inter- 
val there  was  a  mess  stationed  ;  and  each  mess 
had  its  tire,  where  the  men  cooked,  ate,  gossiped, 
and  slept.  The  horses  were  placed  in  the  centre 
A  the  s(iuare,  with  a  guard  stationed  over  them 
at  night. 

The  horses  were  "  side  lined,"  as  it  is  termed  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  fore  and  hind  foot  on  the  same 
side  of  the  animal  were  tied  together,  so  as  to  be 
within  eighteen  inches  of  each  other.  A  horse 
thus  fettered  is  for  a  time  sadly  embarrassed,  but 
soon  becomes  sufTiciently  accustomed  to  the  re- 
straint to  move  about  slowly.  It  prevents  his 
wandering  ;  and  his  being  e.isily  carried  off  at 
night  by  lurking  Indians.  When  a  horse  that  is 
"Toot  free"  is  tied  to  one  thus  secured,  the  lat- 
ter forms,  ;is  it  were,  <-i  pivot,  round  which  the 
other  runs  and  curvets,  in  case  of  alarm. 

The  encampment  of  which  we  are  speaking 
presented  a  striking  scene.  The  various  mess- 
fires  were  surrounded  by  picturesque  groups, 
standing,  silling,  and  reclining  ;  some  busied 
in  cooking,  others  in  cleaning  their  weapons  ; 
while  the  Iretjuent  laugh  told  that  the  rough 
joke  or  merry  story  was  going  on.  In  the 
middle  of  the  camp,  before  the  principal  lodge, 
sat  the  two  chieliains.  Captain  Honneville  and 
White  Plume,  in  soldier  -  like  communion,  the 
captain  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing, on  social  terms,  with  one  of  tiie  red  warriors 
of  the  wilderness,  the  unsophisticated  children  of 
nature.  The  latter  was  squatted  on  his  buffalo 
robe,  his  strong  features  and  red  skin  glaring  in 
the  broad  light  of  a  blazing  tire,  while  he  re- 
counted astounding  tales  of  the  bloody  exploits  of 
his  tribe  antl  himself  in  their  wars  with  the  Paw- 
nees ;  lor  there  are  no  old  soldiers  more  given  to 
long  camiiaigning  stories  than  Indian  "  braves." 

The  feuds  of  White  Plume,  however,  had  not 
been  confined  to  the  red  men  ;  he  had  much  to 
say  of  brushes  with  bee  hunters,  a  class  of  offend- 
ers for  whom  he  seemed  to  cherish  a  particular 
abhorrence.  As  the  species  of  hunting  prose- 
cuted by  thes>;  worthies  is  not  laid  down  in  any 


of  the  ancient  books  of  venerie,  and  is,  in  fact, 
peculiar  to  our  western  frontier,  a  word  or  two 
on  the  subject  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader. 

The  bee  hunter  is  generally  some  settler  on  the 
verge  of  the  prairies  ;  along,  lank  fellow,  of  fever 
andague  complexion,  acquired  from  living  on  new 
soil,  and  in  a  hut  built  of  green  logs.  In  the  au- 
tumn, when  the  harvest  is  over,  these  frontier  set- 
tlers form  parties  of  two  or  three,  and  prepare  for 
a  bee  hunt.  Having  provided  themselves  with  a 
wagon,  and  a  number  of  empty  casks,  they  sally 
off,  armed  with  their  rifles,  into  the  wiUlerness,  di- 
recting their  course  east,  west,  north,  or  south, 
without  any  regard  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  which  strictly  forbids  all  tres- 
pass upon  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Indian 
tribes. 

The  belts  of  woodland  that  traverse  the  lower 
prairies  and  border  the  rivers  are  peopled  by  in- 
numerable swarms  of  wild  bees,  which  make 
their  hives  in  hollow  trees,  anr'  fill  them  with  honey 
tolled  from  the  rich  flowers  of  the  prairies.  The 
bees,  according  to  popular  assertion,  are  migra- 
ting, like  the  settlers,  to  the  west.  An  Indian 
trader,  well  experienced  in  the  country,  informs 
us  that  within  ten  years  that  he  has  passed  in 
the  Far  West,  the  bee  has  advanced  westward 
above  a  hundred  miles.  It  is  said  on  the  Missouri 
that  the  wild  Turkey  and  the  wild  bee  go  up  the 
river  together  ;  neither  is  found  in  the  upper 
regions.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  wild  turkey 
has  been  killed  on  the  Nebraska,  or  Platte  ;  and 
his  travelling  competitor,  the  wild  bee,  appeared 
there  about  the  same  time. 

15e  all  this  is  it  may  ;  the  course  of  our  party  of 
bee  hunters  is  to  make  a  wide  circuit  through  the 
woody  river  bottoms,  and  the  patches  of  forest  on 
the  prairies,  marking,  as  they  go  out,  every  tree 
in  wnich  they  have  detected  a  hive.  These  marks 
are  generally  respected  by  any  other  bee  hunter 
that  should  come  upon  their  track.  When  they 
have  marked  sufficient  to  fill  all  their  casks,  they 
turn  their  faces  homeward,  cut  down  the  trees  as 
thev  proceed,  and  having  loaded  their  wagons 
with  honey  and  wax,  return  well  pleased  to  the 
settlements. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  Indians  relish  wild 
honey  as  highly  as  do  the  white  men,  and  are  the 
more  delighted  with  this  natural  luxury  from  its 
having,  in  many  instances,  hut  recently  matle  its 
appearance  in  their  lands.  The  consequence  is 
numberless  disputes  and  conflicts  between  them 
and  the  bee  hunters  :  and  often  a  party  of  the  lat- 
ter, returning,  laden  with  rich  spoil  from  one  of 
their  forays,  are  apt  to  be  waylaid  by  the  native 
lords  of  the  soil  ;  their  honey  to  be  seized,  their  har- 
ness cut  to  pieces,  and  themselves  left  to  find  their 
way  home  the  best  way  they  can,  ha|)py  to  escape 
with  no  greater  personal  harm  than  a  sound  rib- 
roasting. 

Such  were  the  marauders  of  whose  offences  the 
gallant  White  Plume  made  the  most  bitter  com- 
plaint. They  were  chiefly  the  settlers  of  the 
western  part  of  Missouri,  who  are  the  most  fa- 
mous bee  hunters  on  the  frontier,  and  whose  fa- 
vorite hunting  ground  lies  within  the  lands  of  the 
Kansas  tribe.  According  to  the  account  of  White 
Plume,  however,  matters  were  pretty  fairly  bal- 
anced between  him  and  the  offenders  ;  he  having 
as  often  treated  them  to  a  taste  of  the  bitter,  as 
they  had  robbed  him  of  the  sweets. 

It  is  but  justice  to  this  gallant  chief  to  say  that 
he  gave  proofs  of  having  acquired  some  of  the 
lights  of  civilization  from    his  proximity  to  the 
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whites,  as  was  evinced  in  his  icnowledge  of  driv- 
ing  a  bargain.  He  re(]uircd  hard  cash  in  return 
(or  some  corn  with  which  he  supplied  the  worthy 
captain,  and  lett  the  latter  at  a  loss  which  most  to 
admire,  his  native  chivalry  as  a  brave  or  his  ac- 
quired adroitness  us  a  trader. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

WIDE  PRAIRIES— VEGETABLE  PRODUCTIONS- 
TABULAR  HILLS— SLABS  OF  SANDSTONE— NE- 
BRASKA OR  PLATTE  RIVER— SCANTY  FARE  — 
BUi'KALO  SKULLS  —  WAGONS  TURNED  INTO 
BOAT"-— HERDS  OF  BUFFALO— CLIFFS  RESEM- 
BLING CASTLES  —  THE  CHIMNEY  —  SCOTT's 
BLUFFS— STORY  CONNECTED  WITH  THEM— THE 
BIGHORN  OR  AHSAHTA — ITS  NATURE  AND 
HABITS— DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THAT  AND  THE 
"WOOLLY  SHEEP,"  OR  GOAT  OF  THE  MOUN- 
TAINS. 

From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  'M.iy,  CapLiin 
Bonneville  pursued  a  western  course  over  vast 
undulating  plains,  destitute  of  tree  or  shrub,  ren- 
dered miry  by  occasional  rain,  and  cut  up  by  deep 
water-courses  where  they  had  to  dip  roads  for 
their  wagons  down  the  soft  crumblii;r  r>anks,  and 
to  throw  bridges  across  the  streams.  The  weather 
had  attained  the  summer  heat ;  the  thermometer 
standing  about  fifty-seven  degrees  in  the  morn- 
ing, early,  but  rising  to  about  ninety  degrees  at 
noon.  The  incessant  lireezes,  howevi-r,  which 
sweep  thesft  vast  plains,  render  the  heats  endura- 
ble. Game  was  scanty,  and  they  had  to  eke  out 
their  scanty  tare  with  wild  roots  and  vegetal^les, 
such  as  the  (ndian  potato,  the  wild  onion,  and  the 
prairie  tomato,  and  they  met  with  quantities  of 

red  root,"  from  which  the  hunters  make  a  very 
palatable  beverage.  The  only  human  being  that 
crossed  their  path  was  a  Kansas  warrior,  return- 
ing from  some  solitary  expedition  of  bravado 
or  revenge,  bearing  a  Pawnee  scalp  as  a  trophy. 

The  country  gradually  rose  as  they  proceeded 
westward,  and  their  route  took  them  over  high 
ridges,  commanding  wide  and  beautiful  prospects. 
The  vast  plain  was  studded  on  the  vvest  with  in- 
numerable hills  of  conical  shape,  sich  as  are  seen 
north  of  the  Arkansas  River.  These  hills  have 
their  summits  apparently  cut  off  about  the  same 
elevation,  so  as  to  leave  flat  surfaces  at  top.  It  is 
conjectured  by  some  that  the  whole  country  may 
originally  have  been  of  the  altitude  of  these  tabu- 
lar hills,  but  through  some  process  of  nature  m.iy 
have  sunk  to  its  present  level  ;  these  insulated  emi- 
nences being  protected  by  broad  foundations  of 
solid  rock. 

Captain  Bonneville  mentions  another  geologi- 
cal phenomenon  north  of  Red  River,  where  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  considerable  tracts  of 
country,  is  covered  with  broad  slabs  of  sandstone, 
having  the  form  and  position  of  grave-stones,  and 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  forced  up  by  some 
subterranean  agitation.  "  The  resemblance," 
says  he,  "which  these  very  remarkable  spots 
have  in  many  places  to  old  churchyards  is  curious 
in  the  extreme.  One  might  almost  fancy  himself 
among  the  tombs  of  the  pre-Adamites." 

On  the  2d  of  June  they  arrived  on  the  main 
stream  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  River  ;  twenty- 
five  miles  below  the  head  of  the  Great  Island. 
The  low  banks  of  this  river  give  it  an  appearance 
of  great  width.     Captain  Bonneville  measured  it 


in  one  place,  and  found  it  twenty-two  hundred 
yards  from  bank  to  bank.  Its  depth  was  from 
three  to  six  feet,  the  bottom  full  of  quicksands. 
The  Nebraska  is  studded  with  islands  covered 
with  that  pecies  of  poplar  called  the  cotton-wood 
tree.  Keeping  up  along  the  course  of  this  river 
for  several  days,  they  were  obliged,  from  the  scar 
city  of  game,  to  put  themselves  upon  short  allow 
ance,  and  occasionally  to  kill  a  steer.  They  boie 
their  daily  labors  and  privations,  however,  with 
great  good  humor,  taking  their  tone,  in  all  prob- 
ability, from  the  buoyant  spirit  of  their  leader. 
"  If  the  weather  was  inclement,"  says  the  captain, 
"  we  watched  the  clouds,  and  hoped  for  a  sight 
of  the  blue  sky  and  the  merry  sun.  If  food  was 
scanty,  we  regaled  ourselves  with  the  hope  of 
soon  falling  in  with  herds  of  buffalo,  and  having 
nothing  to  do  but  slay  and  eat."  We  doubt 
whether  the  genial  captain  is  not  describing  the 
cheerinessol  his  own  breast,  which  gave  a  cheery 
aspect  to  everything  around  him. 

There  certainly  were  evidences,  however,  th.it 
the  country  was  not  always  equally  destitute  of 
game.  At  one  place  they  observed  a  field  deco- 
rated with  buffalo  skulls,  arranged  in  circles, 
curves,  and  other  mathematical  figures,  as  if  for 
some  mystic  rite  or  ceremony.  They  were  almost 
innumerable,  and  seemed  to  have  been  a  vast 
hecatomb  offered  up  in  thanksgiving  to  the  Great 
Spirit  for  some  signal  success  in  the  chase. 

On  the  Mth  of  June  they  came  to  the  fork  of 
the  Nebraska,  where  it  divides  itself  into  two 
equal  and  beautiful  streams.  One  of  these 
branches  rises  in  the  west-southwest,  near  the 
he.ad-waters  of  the  Arkans.as.  Up  the  course  of 
this  branch,  as  Captain  Bonneville  was  well 
aware,  lay  the  route  to  the  Camanche  and  Kioway 
Indians,  and  to  the  northern  Mexican  settlements; 
of  the  other  branch  he  knew  nothing.  Its  sources 
might  lie  among  wild  and  inaccessible  cliffs,  and 
tuml)le  and  foam  down  rugged  defiles  and  over 
craggy  precipices  ;  but  its  direction  was  in  the 
true  course,  and  up  this  stream  he  determined  to 
prosecute  his  route  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Fincing  it  impossible,  from  quicksands  and  other 
dangerous  impediments,  to  cross  the  river  in  this 
neighborhood,  he  kept  up  along  the  south  fork  for 
two  days,  merely  seeking  a  safe  fording  place. 
At  length  he  encamped,  caused  the  bodies  of  the 
wagons  to  be  dislodged  from  the  wheels,  covered 
witn  buffalo  hides,  and  besmeared  with  a  com- 
pound of  tallow  and  .ashes  ;  thus  forming  rude 
boats.  In  these  they  ferried  their  effects  across 
the  stream,  which  was  six  hundred  yards  wide, 
•vith  a  swift  and  strong  current.  Three  men  were 
in  each  boat,  to  manage  it ;  others  waded  across, 
pushing  the  barks  before  them.  Thus  all  crossed 
\n  safety.  A  march  of  nine  miles  took  them  over 
high  rolling  prairies  to  the  north  fork  ;  their  eyes 
being  regaled  with  the  welcome  sight  of  herds  of 
buffalo  at  a  distance,  some  careering  the  plain, 
others  grazing  and  reposing  in  the  natural  mead- 
ows. 

Skirting  along  the  north  fork  for  a  day  or  two, 
excessively  annoyed  by  musquitoes  and  buffalo 
gnats,  they  reached,  in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  a 
small  but  beautiful  grove,  from  wnich  issued  the 
confused  notes  of  singing  birds,  the  first  they  had 
heard  since  crossing  the  boundary  of  Missouri. 
After  so  many  days  of  weary  travelling,  through 
a  naked,  monotonous  and  silent  country,  it  was 
delightful  once  more  to  hear  the  song  of  the  bird, 
and  to  behold  the  verdure  of  the  grove.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sunset,  and  a  sight  of  the  glowing  rays, 
mantling  the  tree-tops  and    rustling    branches, 
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gladdened  tvery  heart.  They  pitched  their  camp 
m  the  grove,  kindled  their  fires,  partook  merrily 
ol  their  rude  fare,  and  resigned  themselves  to  the 
sweetest  sleep  they  had  enjoyed  since  their  outset 
upon  the  prairies. 

The  country  now  became  rugged  and  broken. 
High  bluffs  advanced  upon  the  river,  and  forced 
the  travellers  occasionally  to  leave  its  banks  and 
wind  their  course  into  the  interior.  In  one  of  the 
wild  and  solitary  passes  they  were  startled  by  the 
trail  of  four  or  five  pedestrians,  whom  they  sup- 
posed to  be  spies  from  some  predatory  camp  of 
either  Arickara  or  Crow  Indians.  This  obliged 
them  to  redouble  their  vigilance  at  night,  and  to 
keep  especial  w.itch  upon  their  horses.  In  these 
rugged  and  elevated  regions  they  began  to  see 
thenlack-tailcd  deer,  a  species  larger  than  the  or- 
dinary kind,  and  chiefly  found  in  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous countries.  They  had  reached  also  a  great 
buffalo  range  ,  Captain  Uonneville  ascended  a 
high  bluff,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  plains.  As  far  as  his  eye  could 
reach,  the  country  seemed  absolutely  blackened 
by  innumerable  herds.  No  language,  he  says, 
could  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  living 
mass  thus  presented  to  his  eye.  He  remarked 
that  the  bulls  and  cows  generally  congregatcil  in 
separate  herds. 

Opposite  to  the  camp  at  this  place  was  a  sin- 
gular phenomenon,  which  is  among  the  curiosities 
of  the  country.  It  is  called  the  chimney.  The 
lower  part  is  a  conical  mound,  rising  out  of  the 
naked  plain  ;  from  the  summit  shoots  up  a  shaft 
or  column,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The 
height  of  the  whole,  according  to  Captain  Bonne- 
ville, is  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards.  It  is 
composed  of  indurated  clay,  with  alternate  layers 
of  red  and  white  sandstone,  and  may  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  upward  of  thirty  miles. 

On  the  2 1st  they  encamped  amid  high  and 
beetling  cliffs  of  indurated  clay  and  sandstone, 
bearing  the  semblance  of  towers,  castles, 
churches,  and  fortified  cities.  At  a  distance  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  persuade  one's  self  that 
the  works  of  art  were  not  mingled  with  these  fan- 
tastic freaks  of  nature.  They  have  received  the 
name  of  Scott's  Hluffs,  from  a  melancholy  cir- 
cumstan'-e.  A  number  of  years  since,  a  party 
were  descending  the  upper  part  of  the  river  in 
canoes,  when  their  frail  barks  were  overturned 
and  all  their  powder  spoiled.  Their  rilles  being 
thus  rendered  useless,  they  were  unable  to  pro- 
cure food  by  hunting  and  had  to  depend  upon 
roots  and  wild  fruits  for  subsistence.  After  suf- 
fering extremely  from  hunger,  they  arrived  at 
Laramie's  Fork,  a  small  tributary  of  the  north 
branch  of  the  Nebraska,  about  sixty  miles  above 
the  cliffs  just  mentioned.  Here  one  of  the  party, 
by  the  name  of  Scott,  was  taken  ill  ;  ami  his  com- 
panions came  to  a  halt,  until  he  should  recover 
nealth  and  strength  sufficient  to  proceed.  While 
they  were  searching  round  in  quest  of  edible 
roots  they  discovered  a  fresh  trail  of  white  men, 
who  had  evidently  but  recently  preceded  them. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  By  a  forced  march  they 
might  overtake  this  party,  and  thus  be  able  to 
reach  the  settlements  in  safety.  Should  they  linger 
they  might  all  perish  of  famine  and  exha^ustion. 
Scott,  however,  was  incapable  of  moving  ;  they 
were  too  feeble  to  aid  him  forward,  and  dreaded 
that  such  a  clog  would  prevent  their  coming  up 
with  the  advance  party.  They  determined,  there- 
fore, to  abandon  him  to  his  fate.     Accordingly, 


under  pretence  of  seeking  food,  and  such  simples 
as  might  be  efficacious  in  his  mahndy,  they  de- 
serteiT  him  and  hastened  forward  upon  the  trail. 
They  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  party  of  which 
they  were  in  quest,  but  concealed  their  faithless 
desertion  of  Scott ;  alleging  that  he  had  died  of 
disease. 

On  the  ensuing  summer,  these  very  individuals 
visiting  these  parts  in  company  with  others,  came 
suddenly  upon  the  bleached  bones  and  grinning 
skull  of  a  human  skeleton,  which,  by  certain  skjns 
they  recognized  for  the  remains  ot  Scott.  This 
was  sixty  long  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
had  abandoned  him  ;  and  it  appeared  that  the 
wretched  man  had  crawled  that  immense  dis- 
tance before  death  put  an  end  to  his  miseries. 
The  wild  and  picturesque  bluffs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  lonely  grave  have  ever  since  borne 
his  name. 

Amid  this  wild  and  striking  scenery,  Captain 
Bonneville,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  Hocks  of  the 
ahsahta  or  bighorn,  an  animal  which  freciuents 
these  cliffs  in  great  numbers.  Thev  accord  with 
the  nature  of  such  scenery,  and  add  much  to  its  ^ 
romantic  effect ;  bounding  like  goats  from  crag  ^ 
to  crag,  often  trooping  along  the  lotty  shelves  of  the 
mountains,  under  the  guidance  of  some  venera- 
ble patriarch,  with  horns  twisted  lower  than  his 
muzzle,  and  sometimes  peering  over  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  so  high  that  they  appear  scarce  big- 
ger than  crows  ;  indeed,  it  seems  a  pleasure  to 
them  to  seek  the  most  rugged  and  frightful  situa- 
tions, doubtless  from  a  feeling  of  security. 

This  animal  is  commonly  called  the  mountain 
sheep,  and  is  often  confounded  with  another  ani- 
mal, the  "woolly  sheep,"  found  more  to  the 
northward,  about  the  country  of  the  Flatheads. 
The  latter  likewise  inhabits  cliffs  in  summer,  but 
descends  into  the  valleys  in  the  winter.  It  has 
white  wool,  like  a  sheep,  mingled  with  a  thin 
growth  of  lonK  hair  ;  but  it  has  short  legs,  a  deep 
belly,  and  a  oeard  like  a  goat.  Its  norns  are 
about  five  inches  long,  slightly  curved  backward, 
black  as  jet,  and  beautifully  polished.  Its  hoofs 
are  of  the  same  color.  This  animal  is  by  no  means 
so  active  as  the  bighorn  ,  it  does  not  bound  much, 
but  sits  a  good  deal  upon  its  haunches.  It  is  not 
so  plentiful  either ;  rarely  more  than  two  or 
three  are  seen  at  a  time.  Its  wool  alone  gives  a 
resemblance  to  the  sheep  ;  it  is  more  properly  of 
the  goat  genus.  The  flesh  is  said  to  have  a  musty 
flavor  ;  some  have  thought  the  fleece  might  be 
valuable,  as  it  is  said  to  be  as  fine  as  that  of  the 
goat  of  Cashmere,  but  it  is  not  to  be  procured  in 
sufficient  quantities. 

The  ahsahta,  argali,  or  bighorn,  on  the  contrary, 
has  short  hair  like  a  deer,  and  resembles  it  in 
shape,  but  has  the  head  and  horns  of  a  sheep, 
and  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  delicious  mutton.  The 
Indians  consider  it  more  sweet  and  delicate  than 
any  other  kind  of  venison.  It  abounds  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north 
latitude  quite  down  to  California  ;  generally  in  the 
highest  regions  capable  of  vegetation  ;  sometimes 
it  ventures  into  the  valleys,  but  on  the  least  alarm, 
regains  its  favorite  cliffs  and  precipices,  where  it 
is  perilous,  if  not  impossible  for  the  hunter  to  foU 
low.* 


*  Dimensions  of  a  male  of  this  species  :  from  the  nose 
to  the  base  of  the  tall,  five  feet ,  length  of  the  tail, 
four  inches  :  girth  of  the  body,  four  feet ;  height, 
three  feet  eight  inches  ;  (he  horn,  three  feet  six  inches 
long,  one  foot  three  inches  in  circumference  at  base. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

an  alarm— crow  indians— thkir  appearance 
— mode  ok  approach— tiik.ir  vkndkfui.  kr- 
rand— thkir  cukiositv- hostility  ilktwekn 
the  crows  and  illackkkkt— l.ovino  con- 
duct ok  the  crows— laramie's  kork— first 
navi(;ation  ok  the  nkiiraska- oreat  ele- 
vation  of  the  country— rarity  ok  the 
atmosphere— iis  effects  on  the  wood- 
work ok  wagons— ulack  hills— their  wild 

AND  imoKEN  SCENERY- INDIAN  DOOS— CROW 
TROPHIES— STERILE  AND  DREARY  COUNTRY- 
HANKS  OF  THE  SWEET  WATER— IIUFFALO  HUNT- 
INO— ADVENTURE  OF  TOM  CAIN,  THE  IRISH 
COOK. 

When  on  the  march,  Captain  Bonneville  always 
sent  some  of  his  best  hunters  in  the  advance  to 
reconnoitre  the  country,  as  well  as  to  look  out  for 
game.  On  the  24th  of  May,  as  the  caravan  was 
slowly  journeying  up  the  banks  of  the  Nebraska, 
the  hunters  came  galloping  back,  waving  their 
caps,  and  giving  the  alarm  cry,  Indians  !  Indians  ! 

The  captain  immediately  ordered  a  halt  :  the 
hunters  now  came  up  and  announced  that  a  large 
war-party  of  Crow  Indians  were  just  above,  on 
the  river.  The  captam  knew  the  character  of 
these  savages  ;  one  of  the  most  roving,  warlike, 
crafty,  and  predatory  tribes  of  the  mountains  ; 
horse-stealers  of  the  first  order,  and  easily  pro- 
voked to  acts  of  sanguinary  violence.  Orders 
were  accordingly  given  to  prepare  for  action,  and 
every  one  prom|)tly  took  the  post  that  had  been 
assigned  him,  in  the  general  order  of^  the  march, 
in  aU  cases  of  warlike  emergency. 

ilverything  being  jiut  in  nattfe  array,  the  cap- 
tain took  the  lead  of  his  little  band,  and  moved  on 
slowly  and  warily.  In  a  little  while  he  beheld 
the  Crow  warriors  emerging  from  among  the 
bluffs.  There  were  about  sixty  of  them  ;  fine 
martial-looking  fellows,  painted  and  arrayed  for 
war,  and  mounted  on  horses  decked  out  with  all 
kinds  cf  wild  trappings.  They  came  prancing 
along  in  gallant  style,  with  many  wild  and  dexter- 
ous evolutions,  for  none  can  surpass  them  in  horse- 
manship ;  and  their  bright  colors,  and  flaunting 
and  fantastic  embellishments,  glaring  and  spark- 
ling in  the  morning  sunshine,  gave  them  really  a 
striking  ajjpearance. 

Their  mode  of  apprbach,  to  one  not  acquainted 
with  the  tactics  and  ceremonies  of  this  rude  chiv- 
alry of  the  wilderness,  had  an  air  of  direct  hos- 
tility. They  came  galloping  forward  in  a  body, 
as  if  about  to  make  a  furious  charge,  but,  when 
close  at  hand,  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
wheeled  in  wide  circles  round  the  travellers, 
whooping  and  yelling  like  maniacs. 

This  (lone,  their  mock  fury  sank  into  a  calm, 
and  the  chief,  appro.iching  the  captain,  who  had 
remained  warily  drawn  up,  though  informed  of 
the  pacific  nature  of  the  mana-uvre,  extended  to 
him  the  hand  of  friendship.  The  pipe  of  peace 
was  smoked,  and  now  all  was  good  fellowship. 

The  Crows  were  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  Chey- 
ennes,  who  had  attacked  their  village  in  the  night, 
and  killed  one  of  their  people.  They  had  already 
been  five  and  twenty  days  on  the  track  of  the  ma- 
rauders, and  were  cletermined  not  to  return  home 
until  they  had  sated  their  revenge. 

A  lew  days  previously,  some  of  their  scouts, 
who  were  ranging  the  country  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  body,  had  discovered  the  party  of  Cap- 
tain Bonneville.  They  had  dogged  it  for  a  time 
in  secret,  astonished  at  the  long  train  of  wagons 


and  oxen,  and  especially  struck  with  the  sight  of 
a  cow  and  a  call,  quietly  tollowing  the  caravan  ; 
supposing  them  to  be  some  kind  of  tame  buffalo. 
Having  satsified  their  curiosity,  they  carrieil 
back  to  their  chief  intelligence  of  all  that  they  hrxi 
seen.  He  had,  in  consequence,  diverged  from 
his  pursuit  of  vengeance  to  behold  the  wondtTs 
described  to  him.  "  Now  that  we  have  nitt 
you,"  said  he  to  Captain  Bonneville,  "and  hav.; 
seen  these  marvels  with  our  own  eyes,  our  hearts 
are  glad."  In  fact,  nothing  could  exceed  the  cu- 
riosity evinced  by  these  people  as  to  the  objects 
before  them.  Wagons  had  never  been  seen  hy 
them  before,  and  they  examined  them  with  liit: 
greatest  niinuteness  ;  but  the  calf  was  tiie  nieuliar 
object  of  their  admiration.  They  watched  it  with 
intense  interest  as  it  licked  the  hands  accustomed 
to  feed  it,  and  were  struck  with  the  mild  expres- 
sion of  its  countenance,  and  its  pfrfUjct  docility. 

After  much  sage  consultation,  they  at  length 
determined  that  it  must  be  the  "  great  medicine" 
of  the  white  q)arty  ;  an  appellation  given  by  the 
Indians  to  anything  of  supernatural  and  mysteri- 
ous power,  that  is  guarded  as  a  talisman.  They 
were  completely  thrown  out  in  their  conjecture, 
however,  by  an  offer  of  the  white  men  to  exchange 
the  calf  for  a  horse  ;  their  estimation  ot  the  great 
medicine  sank  in  an  instant,  and  they  declined  the 
bargain. 

At  the  request  of  the  Crow  chieftain  the  two 
parties  encampeil  together,  and  passed  the  residue 
of  the  day  in  comjiany.  The  captain  was  well 
pleased  with  every  opportunity  to  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  "  unsophisticateil  sons  of  nature," 
who  had  so  long  been  objects  of  his  poetic  specu- 
lations ;  and  indeed  this  wild,  horse-stealing  tribe 
is  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  mountains. 
The  chief,  of  course,  had  his  scalps  to  show  and 
his  battles  to  recount.  The  Blacktoot  is  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  Crow,  toward  whom  hos- 
tility is  like  a  cherished  principle  of  religion  ;  for 
every  tribe,  besides  its  casual  antagonists,  has 
some  enduring  foe  with  whom  there  can  be  no 
permanent  reconciliation.  The  Crows  and  Black- 
feet,  ujion  the  whole,  are  enemies  worthy  of  each 
other,  being  rogues  and  rufiians  01  the  first  water. 
As  their  predatory  excursions  extend  over  the 
same  regions,  they  olten  come  in  contact  with 
each  other,  and  these  casual  contlicts  serve  to 
keep  their  wits  awake  and  their  passions  alive. 

The  present  party  of  Crows,  however,  evinceo 
nothing  of  the  invidious  character  for  which  thej 
are  renowned.  During  the  day  and  night  thai 
they  were  encamped  in  company  with  the  travel- 
lers, their  conduct  was  friendly  in  the  extreme. 
They  were,  in  fact,  quite  irksome  in  their  atten- 
tions, and  had  a  caressing  manner  at  times  quite 
importunate.  It  was  not  until  after  separation  on 
the  following  morning,  that  the  captain  and  his 
men  ascertained  the  secret  of  all  this  loving-kind- 
ness. In  the  course  of  their  fraternal  caresses, 
the  Crows  had  contrivetl  to  empty  the  jxickets  of 
their  white  brothers  ;  to  abstract  the  very  buttons 
from  their  coats,  and,  above  all,  to  make  tree 
with  their  hunting  knives. 

By  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun,  taken  at  this  last 
encampment.  Captain  Bonneville  ascertained  his 
latitude  to  be  41'  47'  north.  The  thermometer, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  stood  at  fifty-nine 
degrees  ;  at  two  o'clock,  P.M.,  at  ninety-two  de- 
grees ;  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at 
seventy  degrees. 

The  Black  Hills,  or  Mountains,  now  began  to  be 
seen  at  a  distance,  printing  the  horizon  with  their 
rugged  and  broken  outlines  ;  and  threatening  to 
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oppose  a  difficult  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  travel- 
lers. 

On  the  36th  of  May,  the  travellers  encamped  at 
Laramie's  Fork,  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream,  ris- 
ing in  the  west-southwest,  maintaining  an  average 
width  of  twenty  yards,  and  winding  through  broad 
meadows  abounding  in  currants  and  goo!>el)erries, 
iiiui  adorned  with  groves  and  clumps  of  trees. 

Uy  an  observation  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  with  a 
Doifand  reflecting  telescope.  Captain  Konneville 
ascertained  the  longitude  to  be  1028  $7'  ^v*^^'  of 
Cireenwich. 

We  will  here  step  ahead  of  our  narrative  to  ob- 
serve, that  about  three  years  alter  the  time  of 
which  we  are  treating,  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  for- 
merly of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  de- 
scended the  Platte  from  this  fork,  in  .ikin  canoes, 
tjius  proving,  what  had  always  been  discredited, 
that  the  river  was  navigable.  About  the  same 
time,  he  built  a  fort  or  trading  post  at  Laramie's 
Fork,  which  he  named  Fort  William,  after  his 
friend  and  partner,  Mr.  William  Sublette.  .Since 
that  time,  tne  I'latte  has  become  a  highway  for  the 
lur  traders. 

For  some  days  past.  Captain  lionncville  had 
been  made  sensible  of  the  great  elevation  of 
country  into  which  he  was  gradually  ascending, 
by  the  effect  of  the  dryness  and  rarefaction  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  his  \vagons.  The  woodwork 
shrunk  ;  the  paint  boxes  of  tiic  wheels  were  con- 
tinually working  out,  and  it  was  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  spokes  by  stout  props  to  prevent  their 
falling  asunder.  The  travellers  were  now  enter- 
ing one  of  those  great  stejjpes  of  the  I'ar  West, 
where  the  prevalent  aridity  of  the  atmosphere 
renders  the  country  unfit  for  cultivation.  In  these 
regions  there  is  a  Iresh  sweet  growth  of  grass  in 
the  spring,  but  it  is  scanty  anil  short,  and  parches 
up  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  so  that  there  is 
none  for  the  hunters  to  set  tire  to  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  a  common  observation  that  "  above  the  forks 
of  the  Platte  the  grass  does  not  burn."  All  at- 
tempts at  agriculture  and  gardening  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  William  have  been  attended  with 
very  little  success.  The  grain  and  vegetables 
raised  there  have  been  scanty  in  quantity  and 
poor  in  quality.  The  great  elevation  of  these 
plains,  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  will 
tend  to  retain  these  immense  regions  in  a  slate  of 
pristine  wildness. 

In  the  course  of  a  clay  or  two  more,  the  travel- 
lers entered  that  wild  and  broken  tract  of  the 
Crow  country  called  the  Black  Hills,  and  here 
their  journey  became  toilsome  in  the  extreme. 
Rugged  steeps  and  deep  ravines  incessantly  ob- 
structed their  progress,  so  that  a  great  jiart  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  the  painful  toil  of  digging 
through  banks,  filling  up  ravines,  forcing  the 
wagons  up  the  most  forbidding  ascents,  or  swing- 
ing them  with  ropes  down  the  lace  of  dangerous 
precipices.  The  shoes  of  their  horses  were  worn 
out,  and  their  feet  injured  by  the  rugged  and 
stony  roads.  The  travellers  were  annoyed  also 
by  frequent  but  brief  storms,  which  would  come 
hurrying  over  the  hills,  or  through  the  mountain 
defiles,  rage  with  great  fury  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  pass  off,  leaving  everything  calm  and  serene 
again. 

For  several  nights  the  camp  had  been  infested 
by  vagabond  Indian  dogs,  prowling  about  in 
quest  of  food.  They  were  about  tne  size  of  a 
large  pointer  ;  with  ears  short  and  erect,  and  a 
long  bushy  tail — altogether,  they  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  wolf.  These  skulking  visitors 
would  keep  about  the  purlieus  of  the  camp  until 


daylight;  when,  on  the  first  stir  of  life  among  the 
sleepers,  they  would  scamper  off  until  they 
reached  some  rising  ground,  where  tluy  would 
take  their  seals,  antl  Keep  a  sharp  and  hungry 
watch  upon  every  movement.  The  moment  the 
travellers  were  fairly  on  the  march,  and  the  camp 
was  abandoned,  these  starveling  hangers-on  would 
hasten  to  the  deserted  fires  to  seize  upon  the  half- 
picked  bones,  the  offal  and  garbage  that  lay 
about ;  and,  having  made  a  hasty  meal,  witn 
many  a  snap  and  snarl  and  growl,  would  follow 
leisurely  on  the  trail  of  the  caravan.  Many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  coax  or  catch  them,  but  in 
vain.  Their  quick  and  suspicious  eye  caught  the 
slightest  sinister  movement,  and  they  turned  and 
scampered  off.  At  length  one  was  taken.  He 
was  terribly  alarmed,  ami  crouched  and  trembled 
as  if  expecting  instant  death.  Soothed,  however, 
by  caresses,  he  began  alter  a  time  to  gather  con- 
fidence and  wag  his  tail,  and  at  length  was 
brought  to  follow  close  at  the  heels  of  his  captors, 
still,  however,  darting  around  furtive  and  sus- 
picious glances,  and  evincing  a  disposition  to 
scamper  off  upon  the  least  alarm. 

On  the  first  of  July  the  band  of  Crow  warriors 
again  crossed  their  path.  They  came  in  vaunting 
and  vainglorious  style  ;  displaying  five  Cheyenne 
scalps,  the  trophies  of  their  vengeance.  They 
were  now  bound  homeward,  to  appease  the  manes 
of  their  comrade  by  these  proofs  that  his  death 
had  been  revenged,  and  intended  to  have  scalp 
dances  and  other  triumphant  rejoicings.  Cap- 
lain  Honneville  and  his  men,  however,  were  by 
no  means  disposed  to  renew  their  confiding  inti- 
macy with  these  cralty  savages,  and  above  all, 
took  care  to  avoid  their  pilfering  caresses.  They 
remarked  one  precaution  of  the  Crows  with  respect 
to  their  horses  ;  to  protect  their  hoofs  from  the 


sharp  and  jagged  rocks  among  which  they  had  to 

^)ass,  thev  nacT 
lide. 


lass,  they  nacTcovcred  them  with  shoes  of  buffalo 


The  route  of  the  tr.avellers  lay  generally  along 
the  course  of  the  Nebraska  or  l^latte,  but  occa- 
sionally, where  steep  promontories  advanced  to 
the  margin  of  the  stream,  they  were  obliged  to 
make  inland  circuits.  One  of  these  took  them 
through  a  boltl  and  stern  country,  bordered  by  a 
range  of  low  mountains,  running  east  and  west. 
Everything  around  bore  traces  of  some  fearful 
convulsion  of  nature  in  times  long  past.  Hither- 
to the  various  strata  of  rock  had  exhibited  a  gentle 
elevation  tosvard  the  southwest,  but  here  every- 
thing appeared  to  have  been  subverted,  and 
thrown  out  of  place.  In  many  places  there  were 
heavy  beds  of  white  sandstone  resting  upon  red. 
Immense  strata  of  rocks  jutted  u])  into  crags  and 
cliffs  ;  and  sometimes  formed  perpendicular  walls 
and  overhanging  precipices.  An  air  of  sterility 
prevailed  over  these  savage  wastes.  The  valleys 
were  destitute  of  herbage,  and  scantily  clothed 
with  a  stunted  species  of  wormwood,  generally 
known  among  traders  and  trappers  by  the  name 
of  sage.  From  nn  elevated  point  of  their  march 
through  this  region,  the  travellers  caught  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  Powder  Rock  Mountains  away  to 
the  north,  stretching  along  the  very  verge  of  the 
horizon,  and  seeming,  from  the  snow  with  which 
they  were  mantled,  to  be  a  chain  of  small  white 
clouds  connecting  sky  and  earth. 

Though  the  thermometer  at  mid-day  ranged 
from  eighty  to  ninety,  and  even  sometimes  rose  to 
ninety-tnree  degrees,  yet  occasional  spots  of  snow 
were  to  be  seen  on  the  tops  of  the  low  mo'jntains. 
among  which  the  travellers  were  journeying; 
proofs  of  the  great  elevation  of  the  whole  region. 
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The  Nebraska,  in  its  passage  through  the  Hlnclc 
Hills,  Is  corilined  to  a  nuuh  nurruwcr  channel 
that  that  throiii{h  which  it  Mows  in  the  plains  be- 
low ;  but  it  is(Ii!epcr  and  (li-artT,  and  rushen  with 
a  stronger  current.  The  scenery,  also,  is  more 
varied  and  beautitul.  Soinetitnes  it  glides  rapidly 
but  sn\oolhly  through  a  picturesque  valley,  be- 
tween wooled  banl<s  ;  then,  forcing  its  way  into 
the  boioniof  rugged  mountains,  it  rushes  impetu- 
ously tlirougli  narrow  defiles,  roaring  and  tuam- 
ing  down  rocks  and  rapids,  until  it  is  again 
soothed  to  rest  in  some  peaceful  vallev. 

On  the  iJthof  July  Captain  llonneville  abandoned 
the  main  stream  ot  the  Nebraska,  which  was  con- 
tinually shouldered  by  rugged  promontories,  and 
making  a  bend  to  the  southwest,  for  a  couple  of 
days,  part  of  the  time  over  plains  ot  loose  saiul, 
encam|)ed  on  the  14th  on  the  banks  of  the  Sweet 
Water,  a  stream  about  twenty  yards  in  breadth, 
and  four  or  five  feet  deep,  flowing  between  low- 
banks  over  a  sandy  soil,  and  forming  one  of  the 
forks  or  up|)er  branches  of  the  Nebraska.  Up 
this  stream  they  now  shaped  their  course  for  sev- 
eral successive  days,  tending  generally  to  the 
west.  The  soil  was  light  ano  sandy  ;  thecoun'.rj^ 
much  diversified.  Frecjuently  the  plains  were 
studded  with  isolated  blocks  of  rock,  sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  a  half  globe,  and  from  three  to 
four  hundred  feet  high.  'Ihese  singular  masses 
had  occasionally  a  very  imposing,  and  even  sub- 
lime appearance,  rising  irom  the  midst  of  a  sav- 
age and  lonely  landscape. 

As  the  travellers  continued  to  advance,  they  be- 
came more  and  more  sensible  ot  the  elevation  of 
the  country.  The  hills  around  were  more  gener- 
ally cap|)ed  with  snow.  The  men  complained  of 
cramps  and  colic,  sore  lips  and  mouths,  and  vio- 
lent headaches.  The  wood-work  of  the  wagons 
also  shrank  so  much  that  it  was  with  difhculty  the 
wheels  were  kept  from  falling  to  pieces.  The 
country  bordering  upon  the  river  was  frequently 
gashed  with  deep  ravines,  or  traversed  by  high 
bluffs,  to  avoid  which  the  travellers  were  obliged 
to  make  wide  circuits  through  the  plains.  In  the 
course  of  these,  they  came  upon  immense  herds 
of  buffalo,  which  kept  scouring  off  in  the  van, 
like  a  retreating  army. 

Among  the  motley  retainers  of  the  camp  was 
Tom  Cain,  a  raw  Irishman,  who  ofliciated  as 
cook,  whose  various  blunders  aiul  expedients  in 
his  novel  situation,  and  in  the  wild  scenes  and 
wild  kind  of  life  into  which  he  had  suddenly  been 
thrown,  had  made  him  a  kind  of  butt  or  droll  of 
the  camp.  Tom,  however,  began  to  discover  an 
ambition  superior  to  his  station;  and  the  conver- 
sation of  the  hunters,  and  their  stories  of  their  ex- 
ploits, inspired  him  w-iih  a  desire  to  elevate  him- 
self to  the  dignity  of  their  order.  The  buffalo  in 
such  immense  droves  presented  a  tempting  oppor- 
tunity for  making  his  first  essay.  He  rode,  in  the 
line  of  march,  all  prepared  for  action  :  his  powder- 
flask  and  shot-pouch  knowingly  slung  at  the  pom- 
mel of  his  saddle,  to  be  at  hand;  his  rille  balanced 
on  his  shoulder.  While  in  this  plight  a  troop  of 
buffalo  came  trotting  by  in  great  alarm.  In  an 
instant,  Tom  sprang  from  his  horse  and  gave 
cliase  on  toot.  Finding  they  were  leaving  him 
behind,  he  levelled  his  rifle  and  pulled  trigger. 
His  shot  produced  no  other  effect  than  to  increase 
the  speed  of  the  buffalo,  an  '  to  frighten  his  own 
horse,  who  took  to  his  heels,  and  scampered  off 
with  all  the  ammunition.  Tom  scampered  after 
him,  hallooing  with  might  and  main,  and  the  wild 
horse  and  wild  Irishman  soon  disappeared  among 
the  ravines  of  the  prairie.    Captain   Bonneville, 


who  was  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  had  lern  tlio 
trans, ii'tion  at  a  distance,  detached  a  party  in  piu 
suit  of  Tom.  Alter  a  long  interval  they  returm  J, 
leading  the  frightened  horse;  but  though  ih,  y 
hiul  scoured  the  country,  anil  looked  oiil  .iikI 
shouted  from  every  height,  they  had  seen  iitilhiii^ 
ot  his  rider. 

As  Captain  lionncville  knesv  Tom's  utter  a\sl 
wardness  and  inexperience,  and  the  dangers  ot  .< 
bewildered  Irishman  in  the  midst  of  a  iirairir,  li>r 
halted  and  enc.imped  at  an  early  hour,  that  tluic 
might  be  a  regular  hunt  for  him  in  the  morning. 

At  early  dawn  on  the  following  day  scouts  wtir 
sent  off  in  every  direction,  while  the  main  body, 
after  breakfast,  proceeded  slowly  on  its  coursf. 
It  was  not  until  the  niiddle  ot  the  atternoon  tluit 
the  hunters  returned,  with  honest  Tom  mountiMl 
behind  one  of  them.  They  had  found  him  in  ,1 
complete  stale  of  perjilexily  ami  ama/ement.  Mis 
appearance  caused  shouts  of  merriment  in  tin' 
c.imi)  ;  but  Tom  for  one  could  not  join  in  the 
mirtn  raiseil  at  his  expense  ;  he  was  completely 
chaplallen,  and  a|)parently  cured  of  the  hunting 
mania  for  the  rest  of  his  lite. 


CMAI'TKR   V. 

MAfJNIFICENT     SCF.NKRV— WIND      RIVER      MOUX- 

TAI.N'S — TRKASUUV       OK       WATERS V        .STRAV 

HORSE— A.\  INDIAN  TRAII.— TROl'T  STREA.MS 
THE  (IREAT  (iREEN  RIVER  VAI.I.EV— AN  ALARM 
—A  HASH  OK  rRAl'CERS— KilNTENEI.I.E,  MIS 
1NKOR.MATION— SUKKERINCS  OK  THIRST— EN- 
CAMPMENT ON  THE  .SEEI)S-KK,-1)EE~STRATE<;V 
OK  RIVAL  TRADERS  — KORTIKKATION  OK  Till. 
CAMP— THE  m.ACKKEET  -llANDirn  OK  THE 
MOUNTAINS— THEIR   CHARACTER   ANU    tIAUITS. 

1 1"  was  on  the  20th  of  July  that  Captain  llonne- 
ville first  came  in  sight  ot  'he  grand  region  of  his 
hopes  and  anticipations,  the  Rocky  .Mountains. 
He  had  been  making  a  bend  to  the  south,  to  avoid 
some  obstacles  along  the  river,  and  hail  attained 
a  high,  rocky  ridge,  when  a  magnificent  prospect 
burst  upon  his  sight.  To  the  west  rose  the  Wind 
River  Mountains,  with  their  bleached  and  snowy 
summits  towering  into  the  cloutls.  Thes.; 
stretched  far  to  the  north-northwest,  until  they 
melted  away  into  what  apjieared  to  be  faint 
clouds,  but  which  the  experienced  eyes  of  the  vete- 
ran hunters  of  the  party  recognized  for  the  rugged 
mountains  of  the  Yellowstone  ;  at  the  feet  of 
which  extended  the  wild  Crow  country  :  a  peril- 
ous, though  profitable  region  for  the  trapper. 

To  the  southwest  the  eye  ranged  over  an  im- 
mense extent  of  wilderness,  with  wiiat  api)eareil 
to  be  a  snowy  vapor  resting  upon  its  horizon. 
This,  however,  was  pointed  out  as  another  branch 
of  the  great  Chipi)ewyan,  or  Rocky  cliain  ;  being 
the  Kutaw  Mountains,  at  whose  basis  the  wander- 
ing tribe  of  hunters  of  the  same  name  pitch  their 
tents. 

We  can  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  the  worthy 
captain,  when  he  beheld  the  vast  and  mountain- 
ous scene  of  his  adventurous  enterprise  thus  sud- 
denly unveiled  before  him.  We  can  imagine  with 
what  feelings  of  awe  and  admiration  he  must  have 
contemplated  the  Wind  River  Sierra,  or  bed  of 
mountains  ;  that  great  fountain-head  from  whose 
springs,  and  lakes,  and  melted  snows  some  of 
those  mighty  rivers  take  their  rise,  which  wander 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of   varied  country  and 
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ilime,  and  find  their  way  to  the  opposite  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  I'acmc. 

The  Wind  River  Mountains  are,  in  fact,  among 
tlir  mo»t  remarltulile  of  the  whole  Koclcy  chain  ; 
and  would  appear  to  l)c  amon^;  the  lultieitt.  They 
iorm,  as  it  were,  a  great  hed  of  mountain!*,  about 
righty  mile!«  in  length,  and  from  twci\ty  to  thirty 
in  breadth  ;  with  rugged  peakn,  covered  wiin 
fUrnal  snows,  and  dcco,  narrow  valleys,  full  ot 
Sjirings,  and  brooks,  anil  rock-bound  lakes.  l''roin 
thiii  great  treasury  of  waters  issue  (orth  limpid 
streams  which,  augmenting  as  they  (lr<»(^"nd,  be- 
(ome  main  tribut.iricH  of  the  Mis<>ouri  ofi  one 
side,  and  the  Columbia  on  the  other  ;  and  give  rite 
1(1  the  Seeds-kt-dee,  Agieordreeii  River,  'I'e  great 
t'DJorado  ot  the  West,  that  emptier  its  iwrrpnt 
into  the  Ciulf  of  California. 

Ihe  Wind  River  Mountains  are  i  'lorious  Ih 
hunters'  and  trappers'  stories  :  their  ru>{ged  de- 
I'lles,  and  the  rough  tracts  about  their  nerghbor- 
hood,  having  been  lurking  places  lor  the  predatory 
liordes  of  the  mountains,  and  scenes  of  rough  en- 
counter with  Crows  and  HIackfeet.  It  was  to  the 
west  of  these  mountains,  in  the  valley  of  the  Seeds- 
ke-dee  Agie,  or  (ireen  River,  that  Ca|)tain  IJonne- 
ville  intended  to  make  a  halt,  for  the  purpose  of 
j;iving  repose  t(»  his  people  and  his  horses,  after 
their  weary  journeying  ;  and  of  collecting  infor- 
ni.'ition  as  to  his  future  course.  ThisCireen  River 
\  alley,  and  its  immetliate  neighborhood,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  formed  the  main  point  of 
rendezvous,  for  the  present  year,  of  the  rival  fur 
companies,  and  the  motley  populace,  civilized  and 
havagc,  connected  with  them.  Several  days  of 
rugged  travel,  however,  yet  remained  for  the  cap- 
tain and  his  men  before  they  should  encamp  in 
this  desired  resting-place. 

On  the  2lst  of  July,  as  they  were  pursuing  their 
course  through  one  of  the  meadows  of  the  Sweet 
W.-iter,  they  beheld  a  horse  grazing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. He  showed  no  alarm  at  their  ap|)roach, 
but  suffered  himself  ([uielly  to  be  taken,  evincing 
a  perfect  state  of  lameness.  The  scouts  of  the 
party  were  instantly  on  the  look-out  for  the  owners 
of  the  animal,  lest  some  dangerous  band  of  sav- 
ages might  be  lurking  In  the  vicinity.  A(t,er  a 
narrow  search,  they  discovere(l  the  trail  of  an  In- 
dian party,  which  had  evidently  passed  through 
that  neighborhood  but  recently.  The  horse  w.is 
iiccorilingly  taken  ])ossession  of,  as  ;inestray  ;  but 
a  more  vigilant  watch  than  usual  was  kept  round 
the  camp  at  nights,  lest  his  former  owners  should 
be  upon  the  prowl. 

The  travellers  had  now  attained  so  high  an  ele- 
vation, that  on  the  23d  of  July,  at  daybreak,  there 
was  considerable  ice  in  the  water-l)uckets,  and  the 
thermometer  stood  at  twenty-two  degrees.  The 
rarity  of  the  atmosphere  continued  to  affect  the 
wood-work  of  the  wagons,  and  the  wheels  were 
incessantly  fall!  ;g  to  pieces.  A  remedy  was  at 
length  devised.  The  tire  of  each  wheel  was  taken 
off ;  a  band  of  wood  was  nailed  round  the  exterior 
of  the  felloes,  the  tire  was  then  maile  red  hot,  re- 
placed round  the  wheel,  and  suddenly  cooled  with 
water/  IJy  this  means,  the  whole  was  bound 
together  with  great  compactness. 

The  extreme  elevation  of  these  great  steppes, 

which  range  along  the  feet  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 

"tains,  takes  away  from  the  seeming  height  of  their 

peaks,  which  yield  to  few  in  the  known  world  in 

point  of  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  the  24th,  the  travellers  took  final  leave  of  the 
Sweet  Water,  and  keeping  westwardly,  over  a 
low  and  very  rocky  ridge  one  of  the  most  southern 
spurs  of  the  Wind    River  Mountains,   they    en- 


camped, after  a  march  of  seven  hours  and  a  half, 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  clear  stream,  running  to 
the  south,  in  which  they  caught  a  number  ot  tine 
trout. 

The  sight  of  these  fish  was  hailed  with  pleasure, 
as  a  sign  that  they  had  reached  the  waters  which 
How  into  the  I'acitic  ;  for  it  is  only  on  the  western 
streams  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  trout  are  to 
be  taken.  The  stream  on  which  they  had  thus 
encamped  proved,  in  effect,  to  be  tributary  to  the 
Seeds-ke-dee  Agie,  or  (ireen  River,  into  which  it 
(lowed,  at  some  distance  to  the  south. 

Captain  Honneville  now  consi<lercd  himself  as 
hn\  iiig  fairly  passed  the  crest  ot  the  Rocky  Moun- 
l-lii'  s ;  and  felt  some  degree  of  exultation  in  being 
the  rifSf  individual  that  had  crossed,  north  ot  the 
settled  provinces  ot  Mexico,  from  the  waters  of 
thp  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  I'acilic,  with  wagons. 
Mr.  William  Sublette,  the  enterprising  leader  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  had,  two  or 
three  years  previously,  reached  the  valley  of  the 
Wind"  River,  which  lies  on  the  northeast  ol  the 
mountains  ;  but  had  proceeded  with  them  no  fur- 
ther. 

A  v.ist  valley  now  spread  itself  before  the  travel- 
lers, bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Wind  River 
Mountains,  and  to  the  west  by  a  long  lange  of 
high  hills.  This,  Captain  Bonneville  was  assured 
by  a  veteran  hunter  in  his  company,  was  the  great 
valley  of  the  Seedske-dee  ;  and  the  same  inform- 
ant would  have  fain  persuaded  him  that  a  small 
stream,  three  feet  deep,  which  he  came  to  on  the 
2Sth,  was  that  river.  The  captain  was  convinced, 
however,  that  the  stream  was  too  insignificant  to 
drain  so  wide  a  valley  and  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains :  he  encampeil,  therefore,  at  an  early  hour, 
on  its  borders,  that  he  might  take  the  whole  of 
the  next  day  to  reach  the  main  river  ;  which  he 
presumed  to  tlow  between  him  and  the  distant 
range  of  weslern  hills. 

Oil  the  26th  of  July  he  commenced  his  march  .it 
an  early  hour,  making  directly  across  the  valley, 
toward  the  hills  in  ttie  west  ;  proceeding  at  as 
brisk  a  rate  as  the  jaded  condition  of  his  horses 
would  permit.  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing a  great  cloud  of  dust  w;is  descried  in  the  rear, 
advancing  directly  on  the  trail  ot  the  party.  The 
alarm  was  given  ;  they  all  came  to  a  halt,  and 
held  a  council  of  war.  Some  conjectured  that  the 
band  of  Indians,  whose  trail  they  had  discovered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stray  horse,  had  been 
lying  in  wait  for  them,  in  some  secret  fastness  ot 
the  mountains  ;  and  were  about  to  attack  them  on 
the  open  plain,  where  they  would  have  no  shelter. 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  de- 
fence ;  and  a  scouting  party  sent  off  to  recon- 
noitre. They  soon  came  galloping  back,  making 
signals  that  all  was  well.  The  cloud  of  dust  was 
m.ade  by  a  band  of  tilty  or  sixty  mounted  trap- 
pers, belonging  to  the  American  Fur  Company, 
who  soon  came  up,  leading  their  ])ack-horses. 
They  were  headed  by  Mr.  Fontenelle,  an  experi- 
enced le.ider,  or  "  partisan,"  as  a  chief  of  a  party 
is  called  in  the  technical  langu.age  of  the  trappers. 

Mr.  Fontenelle  informed  Captain  Honneville 
that  he  was  on  his  way  from  the  company's  trad- 
ing post  on  the  Yellowstone  to  the  yearly  rendez- 
vous, with  reinforcements  and  sup[)lies  tor  their 
hunting  and  trading  parties  beyond  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  that  he  expected  to  meet,  by  appoint- 
ment, with  a  band  of  free  trappers  in  that  very 
neighborhood.  He  had  fallen  upon  the  trail  of 
Captain  Bonneville's  party,  just  after  leaving  the 
Nebraska  ;  and,  finding  that  thev  had  frightened 
off  all  the  game,  had  been  obliged  to  push  on,  by 
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forced  marches,  to  avoid  famine  :  both  men  and 
horses  were,  therefore,  much  travel-worn  ;  but 
this  was  no  place  to  halt  ;  the  plain  before  them 
he  said,  was  destitute  of  grass  and  water,  neither 
of  which  would  be  met  with  short  of  the  (ireen 
River,  which  was  yet  at  a  considerable  distance, 
lie  hoped,  he  adtled,  as  his  parly  were  all  on 
horseback,  to  reach  the  river,  with  hard  travel- 
ling, by  nightfall  :  but  be  doubted  the  possibility 
of  Captain  Honneville's  arrival  there  with  his 
wagons  before  the  day  following.  Having  im- 
parted this  information,  he  pushed  forward  with 
all  speed. 

Captain  Bonneville  followed  on  as  fast  as  cir- 
cumstances woukl  permit.  The  ground  was  firm 
and  gravelly  ;  but  the  horses  were  too  much 
fatigued  to  move  rapidly.  After  a  long  ami 
harassing  day's  march,  without  pausing  for  a 
noontide  meal,  they  were  compelled  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night  to  encamj)  in  an  open  plain,  des- 
titute of  water  or  pasturage.  On  tlie  following 
morning,  the  horses  were  turned  loose  at  the  peep 
of  day,  to  slake  their  thirst,  it  possible,  from  the 
dew  collected  on  the  sjiarbc  grass,  here  and  there 
springing  up  among  dry  sand-banks.  The  soil 
of  a  great  jiart  of  this  Clrecn  River  valley  is  a 
whitish  clay,  into  which  the  rain  cannot  penetrate, 
but  which  dries  and  cracks  with  the  sun.  In  some 
places  it  jiroduces  a  salt  weed,  and  grass  along 
the  margins  of  the  streams  ;  but  the  wider  ex- 
jianses  of  it  are  desolate  and  barren.  It  was  not 
until  noon  that  Captain  Uonneville  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee,  or  Colorado  of  the 
West  ;  in  the  meantime,  the  sufferings  of  both 
men  and  horses  had  been  excessive,  and  it  was 
with  almost  frantic  eagerness  that  they  hurried  to 
aliay  their  burning  thirst  in  the  limpid  current  of 
the  river. 

Fontenelle  and  his  party  had  not  fared  much 
better;  the  chief  part  had  managed  to  reach  the 
river  by  nightfall,  but  were  nearly  knocked  up  by 
the  exertion  ;  the  horses  of  others  sank  under 
them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
upon  the  road. 

On  the  following  morning,  July  27th,  Fontenelle 
moved  his  camp  across  the  river,  while  Captain 
Uonneville  jjroceeded  some  little  distance  below, 
where  there  was  a  small  but  fresh  meadow,  yield- 
ing abundant  pasturage.  Here  the  jioor  jaded 
horseswere  turned  out  to  graze,  and  take  their  rest : 
the  wear/  journey  u|)  the  mountains  had  worn 
tnem  down  in  Hesh  ands])irit  ;  but  this  last  march 
iicr  >ss  the  thirsty  plain  had  nearly  finished  tliem. 

The  captain  iiad  here  the  first  taste  of  the 
boasted  strategy  of  the  fur  trade.  I3uring  his 
brief  but  social  encampment  in  company  with 
Fontenelle,  that  experienced  trapper  had  managed 
to  win  over  a  number  of  Delaware  Indians  whom 
the  captain  had  brought  with  him,  by  offering 
them  four  hundred  dollars  each,  for  the  ensuing 
autumnal  hunt.  The  captain  was  somewhat  as- 
tonished when  he  saw  these  hunters,  on  whose 
services  he  had  calculated  securely,  sudilcnly  jiack 
up  their  trajjs,  and  go  over  to  the  rival  camj). 
That  he  might  in  some  measure,  however,  be  even 
with  his  competitor,  he  dispatcl.od  two  scouts  to 
look  out  for  the  band  of  free  trappers  who  were  to 
meet  I'ontenelle  in  this  neigld)orhood,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  them  to  his  camp. 

As  it  would  be  necessary  to  remain  some  time 
in  this  neighborhood,  that  both  men  and  horses 
might  repose,  and  recruit  theii  strength  ;  and  as 
it  was  a  region  full  of  danger.  Captain  lionneville 
proceeded  to  fortify  his  camp  with  breastworks  of 
logs  and  pickets. 


These  precautions  were,  at  that  time,  peculiarly 
necessary  from  the  bands  of  Blackfeet  Indiniis 
which  were  roving  about  the  neighborhoml. 
These  savages  are  the  most  dangerous  banditti  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  inveterate  foe  of  the  trap. 
])ers.  Thev  are  Ishmaelites  of  the  first  onkr ; 
always  with  weapon  in  hand,  ready  for  actioi\. 
The  young  braves  of  the  tribe,  who  are  destitute 
of  property,  go  to  war  for  booty  ;  to  gain  liorsts, 
and  acquire  the  means  of  setting  up  a  lodge,  sup. 
porting  a  lamily,  and  entitling  themselves  to  a 
seat  in  the  public  councds.  The  veteran  warriors 
fight  merely  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  and  the  ccm- 
sequence  which  success  gives  them  among  tliLir 
people. 

They  are  capil.il  horsemen,  and  are  generally 
well  mounted  on  short,  stout  horses,  similar  to  the 
jirairie  ponies  to  be  met  with  at  St.  Louis.  Wlun 
on  a  war  party,  however,  they  go  on  foot,  to  en- 
able them  to  skulk  through  the  country  with 
greater  secrecy  ;  to  keep  in  thickets  and  ravines, 
and  use  more  adroit  subterfuges  and  stratagems. 
Their  mode  of  warfare  is  entirely  by  ambush,  sur- 
prise,and  sudden  assaults  in  the  night  time.  It  tiny 
succeed  in  causing  a  panic,  they  dash  forward  wiiii 
headlong  fury  :  if  the  enemy  is  on  the  alert,  and 
shows  no  signs  of  fear,  they  become  wary  and  de- 
liberate in  their  movements. 

Some  of  them  are  armed  in  the  jirimitive  style, 
with  bows  and  arrows  ;  the  greater  part  have 
American  fusees,  made  after  the  fashion  of  those 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  These  they  pro- 
cure at  the  trading  post  of  the  American  FurConi- 
pany,  on  Marias  River,  where  they  traffic  their 
|)eltries  for  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and 
trinkets.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  spirituous 
liquors  and  tonacco  ;  for  which  nuisances  they 
are  ready  to  exchange,  not  merely  liieir  guns  and 
horses,  but  even  their  wives  and  daughters.  As 
they  are  a  treacherous  race,  and  have  cherished  a 
lurking  hostility  to  the  whites  ever  since  one  of 
their  tribe  was  killed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  associate 
of  General  Clarke  in  his  exploring  expedition 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  American  Fur 
Company  is  obliged  constantly  to  keep  at  that 
post  a  garrison  of  sixty  or  seventv  men. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Blackfeet  are  com- 
prehended several  tribes  :  such  as  the  Surcies,  the 
I'eagans,  the  Blood  Indians,  and  the  Gros  N'entres 
of  the  I'rairies  :  who  roam  about  the  southern 
branches  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers, 
together  with  some  other  tribes  further  north. 

The  bands  infesting  the  Wind  River  Mountains, 
and  the  country  adjacent,  at  the  lime  of  which  we 
are  treating,  were  Ciros  Ventres  0/  the  J'rairies, 
which  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  (jros  Ventres 
of  the  Missouri,  who  keep  about  the  lower  part 
of  that  river,  and  are  friendly  to  the  white  men. 

This  hostile  band  kee|)S  about  the  heati  waters 
of  the  Missouri,  and  numbers  about  nint  hundred 
fighting  men.  Once  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  they  abandon  their  usual  abodes,  and  make 
a  visit  to  the  Arapahoes  of  the  Arkansas.  Their 
route  lies  either  through  the  Crow  country,  and 
the  Black  Hills,  or  through  the  lands  of  the  Nez 
I'erct^s,  Flatheads,  Bannacks,  and  Shoshonies. 
As  they  enjoy  their  favorite  state  of  hostility  with 
.ill  these  tribes,  their  expeditions  are  nione  to  be 
conducted  in  the  most  lawless  and  predatory 
style  ;  nor  do  they  hesitate  to  extend  their 
maraudings  to  any  party  of  white  men  they  meet 
with  ;  following  tneir  trails ;  hovering  about 
their  camps  ;  waylaying  and  dogging  the  cara-. 
vans  of  the  free  traders,  and  murcTering  the  soli- 
tary trapper.     The  consequences  are  frequent  and 
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desperate  fights  between  them  and  the  "  moun- 
taineers," in  the  wild  defiles  and  fastnesses  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  band  in  question  was,  at  this  time,  on  their 
way  homeward  from  one  of  their  customary  visits 
to  the  Arapahoes  ;  and  in  the  ensuing  chapter 
we  shall  treat  of  some  bloody  encounters  between 
them  and  the  trappers,  which  had  taken  place  just 
hetore  the  arrival  of  Captain  Uonneville  among 
the  mountaitis. 


.     CHAPTER   VI. 

SUHLETTE  AND  HIS  BAND  — ROBERT  CAMPBETX — 
MR.  WYETH  AND  A  BAND  OF  "  DOWN-EAST- 
ERS" — YANKEE  ENTERPRISE— FITZPATRICK — 
HIS  ADVENTURE  WITH  THE  BI.ACKFEET— A 
REM)EZVf)UZ  or  MOUNTAINEERS — THE  BATTLE 
OK  PIERRE'S  HOLE — AN  INDIAN  AMBUSCADE 
— SUDI.ETTE  S  RIVITIRN. 
.^> 

Leavino  Captain  lUinneville  and  his  band  en- 
sconced within  their  fortified  camp  in  the  Green 
River  valley,  we  shall  stej)  back  and  accompany 
;i  party  of  the  Rocky  M)untain  I'"ur  Company  in 
its  progress,  with  su|)|)lies  'rom  St.  Louis,  to  the 
annual  rendezvous  at  I'ierre's  Hole.  This  party 
consisted  of  sixty  men,  well  mounted,  and  con- 
ducting a  line  of  pack-horses.  They  were  com- 
manded by  Captain  William  Sublette,  a  partner 
in  the  company,  ;ind  one  of  the  most  active,  in- 
trejiid,  and  renowned  leaders  in  this  half  military 
kind  of  service,  fie  was  accompanied  by  his  as- 
sociate in  business,  and  tried  companion  in  dan- 
ger, Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  one  of  the  |)ioneers  of 
the  trade  beyond  the  mountains,  who  had  com- 
manded trajiping  parties  there  in  times  of  the 
greatest  peril. 

As  these  worthy  compeers  were  on  their  route 
to  the  frontier,  they  fell  in  with  another  expedition, 
likewise  on  its  way  to  the  mountains.  'I'his  was 
a  party  of  regular  "  down-easters,"  that  is  to 
say,  people  of  New  England  who,  with  the  all-pene- 
trating and  all-pervading  spirit  of  their  race,  were 
now  pushing  their  way  into  a  new  field  of  enter- 
prise with  which  they  were  totally  unacquainted. 
The  party  had  been  htted  out  and  was  maintained 
and  commanded  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  of 
IJoston  *  This  gentleman  had  conceived  an  idea 
that  a  profitable  fishery  for  salmon  might  be  es- 
tablished on  the  Columbia  liiver,  and  connected 
with  the  fur  trade.  He  had,  accordingly,  invest- 
ed capital  in  goods,  calculated,  .as  he  supposed, 
for  the  Indian  trade,  and  had  enlisted  a  number 
of  eastern  men  in  his  employ,  who  had  never  been 
in  the  Far  West,  nor  knew  anything  of  the  wilder- 
ness. With  these  he  was  bravely  steering  his 
way  across  the  continent,  undismayed  by  danger, 
difficulty,  or  distance,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
New  England  coaster  and  his  neighbors  will 
coolly  launch  forth  on  a  voyage  to  the  Hlack  Sea, 
or  a  whaling  cruise  to  the  I'acilic. 

With  all  their  national  aptitude  at  expedient  and 
resource,  Wyeth  anil  his  men  felt  themselves  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  when  they  reached  the  frontier, 
and  found  that  the  wilderness  required  experi- 
ence and  habitudes  of  which  they  were  totally 
deficient.  Not  one  of  the  party,  excepting  the 
leader,  h.ad  ever  seen  an  Indian  or  handled  aritle  : 


*  In  the  former  editions  of  this  work  we  have 
erroneously  given  this  enterprising  individual  the  title 
of  captain. 


they  were  without  guide  or  interpreter,  and  totally 
unacquainted  with  "  wood  craft'  and  the  modes 
of  making  their  w.ay  among  savage  hordes,  and 
subsisting  themselves  during  long  marches  ovei 
wild  mountains  and  barren  plains. 

In  this  predicainent,  Captain  Sublette  found 
them,  in  a  manner  becalmed,  or  rather  run 
aground,  at  the  little  frontier  town  of  Indepen- 
dence, in  Missouri,  and  kindly  took  them  in  tow. 
The  two  parties  travelled  amicably  together  ;  the 
frontier  men  of  .Sublette's  party  gave  their  Yankee 
comrades  some  lessons  in  hunting,  and  some  in- 
sight into  the  art  and  mystery  of  dealing  with- the 
Indians,  and  they  all  arrived  without  accident  at 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte 
River. 

In  the  course  of  their  march,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
the  partner  of  the  company  who  was  resident  at 
that  time  beyond  the  mountains,  came  down  from 
the  rendezvous  af  Pierre's  Hole  to  meet  them  and 
hurry  them  forward.  He  travelled  in  company 
with  them  until  they  reached  the  Sweet  Water  ; 
then  taking  a  couple  of  horses,  one  for  the  saddle 
and  the  other  as  a  pack-horse,  he  started  off  ex- 
press for  Pierre's  llole,  to  make  arrangements 
against  their  arrival,  that  he  might  commence  his 
hunting  campaign  before  the  rival  company. 

Fitzpatrick  was  a  hardy  and  experienced  moun- 
taineer, and  knew  all  the  passes  and  defiles.  As 
he  was  pursuing  his  lonely  course  up  the  Green 
River  valley,  he  descried  several  horsemen  at  a 
ilistance,  and  came  to  a  halt  to  reconnoitre.  He 
supposed  them  to  be  some  detachment  from  the 
rendezvous,  or  a  ])arty  of  friendly  Indians.  They 
perceived  him,  and  setting  up  the  war-whoop, 
dashed  forward  at  full  speed;  he  saw  at  once  his 
mistake  and  his  peril — they  were  Blackfeet. 
Springing  U|)on  his  (teetest  horse,  and  abandonmg 
the  other  to  the  enemy,  he  made  for  the  moun- 
tains, and  succeeded  in  escaping  up  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  defiles.  Here  he  concealed  him- 
self until  he  thought  the  Indians  had  gone  off, 
when  he  returned  into  the  valley.  He  was  again 
pursued,  lost  his  remaining  horse,  and  only  es- 
caped by  scrambling  uj)  among  the  cliffs.  For 
several  days  he  remained  lurking  among  rocks 
.and  jirecipices,  and  almost  famished,  having  but 
one  remaining  charge  in  his  rifle,  which  he  kept 
for  self-defence. 

In  the  meantime,  Sublette  and  Campbell,  with 
their  fellow-traveller,  Wyeth,  iiad  pursued  their 
march  unmolested,  and  arrived  in  the  Green  River 
valley,  totally  unconscious  that  there  was  any 
lurking  enemy  at  hand.  They  had  encamped  one 
night  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  which  came 
down  from  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  when 
about  midnight  a  band  oi  Indians  burst  upon 
their  camp,  with  horrible  yells  and  whoops,  and 
a  discharge  of  guns  and  arrows.  Ha|)pily  no 
other  harm  was  done  than  wounding  one  mule, 
and  causing  several  horses  to  break  loose  from 
their  ])ii-kets.  The  camn  was  instantly  in  arms  ; 
but  the  Indians  retre.iteil  with  yells  of  exultation, 
carrying  off  several  of  the  horses  under  covert  of 
the  night. 

This  was  somewhat  of  a  disagreeable  foretaste 
of  mountain  lite  to  some  of  Wyeth's  band,  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  rej^ularand  peaceful  life  ol  New 
England  ;  nor  was  it  altogether  to  the  taste  ot 
Captain  Sublette's  men,  who  were  chiefly  Creoles 
and  townsmen  from  St.  Louis.  They  continued 
their  march  the  next  morning,  keeping  scouts 
ahead  and  ujion  their  flanks,  and  arrived  without 
further  molestation  at  Pierre's  Hole. 

The  first  inquiry  of  Captain  Sublette,  on  reach- 
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ing  the  rendezvous,  was  for  Fitzpatrick.  He  had 
not  arrived,  nor  had  any  intelligence  been  received 
concerning  him.  Great  uneasiness  was  now  en- 
tertained, lest  he  should  have  iallen  into  the  hands 
ot  the  lilackfeet  who  had  made  the  midnight  at- 
tack upon  the  camp.  It  was  a  matter  of  general 
joy,  therefore,  when  he  made  his  appearance,  con- 
ducted by  two  half-breed  Iroquois  hunters.  He 
had  lurked  for  several  days  among  the  mountains, 
until  almost  starved  ;  at  length  lie  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  his  enemies  in  the  night,  and  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  the  two  Iroquois  hunters 
who,  being  on  horseback,  conveyed  him  without 
further  difficulty  to  the  rendezvous.  He  arrived 
there  so  emaciated  that  he  could  scarcely  be 
recognized. 

The  valley  called  Pierre's  Hole  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  width,  bounded  to  the 
west  and  south  by  low  and  broken  ridges,  and  over- 
looked to  the  east  by  three  lofty  mountains  called 
the  three  Tetons,  which  domineer  as  landmarks 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country. 

A  fine  stream,  fed  by  rivulets  and  mountain 
springs,  pours  through  the  valley  toward  the 
north,  dividing  it  into  nearly  equal  pails.  The 
meadows  on  its  borders  are  broad  and  extensive, 
covered  with  willow  and  cottonwood  trees,  so 
closely  interlocked  and  matted  together  as  to  be 
nearly  impassable. 

In  this  valley  was  congregated  the  motley  popu- 
lace connectecl  with  the  fur  trade.  Here  the  two 
rival  companies  had  their  encampments,  with 
their  retainers  of  all  kinds  :  traders,  trappers, 
hunters,  and  half-breeds,  assembled  from  all  quar- 
ters, awaiting  their  yearly  supplies,  and  their 
orders  to  start  off  in  new  directions.  Here,  also, 
the  savage  tribes  connected  with  the  trade,  the 
Nez  Perces  or  Chopunnisli  Indians,  and  Flatheads, 
had  pitched  their  lodges  beside  the  streams,  and 
with  their  squaws,  awaited  the  distribution  of 
goods  and  finery.  There  was,  moreover,  a  band 
ol  fifteen  free  trappers,  commanded  by  a  gallant 
leader  from  Arkansas,  named  Sinclair,  who  held 
their  encampment  a  little  apart  from  the  rest. 
Such  was  the  wild  and  heterogeneous  assem- 
blage, amounting  to  several  hundred  men,  civil- 
ized and  savage,  distributed  in  tents  and  lodges 
in  the  several  camps. 

The  arrival  of  Captain  Sublette  with  supplies  put 
the  Rocky  Mountain  F"ur  Company  in  full  activity. 
The  wares  and  merchandise  were  quickly  opened, 
and  as  quickly  disposed  of  to  trappers  and  In- 
dians ;  the  usual  excitement  and  revelry  took 
place,  after  which  all  hands  began  to  disperse  tu 
their  several  destinations. 

On  the  17th  of  Jtily,  a  small  brigade  of  fourteen 
trappers,  led  by  Milton  Sublette,  brother  ot  the 
captain,  set  out  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
to  the  southwest.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Sinclair  and  his  fifteen  free  trappers  ;  Wyeth,  also, 
and  his  New  England  band  of  beaver  hunters  and 
salmon  fishers,  now  dwindled  down  to  eleven, 
took  this  op|)ortunity  to  jirosecute  their  cruise  in 
the  wilderness,  accompanieil  with  such  experi- 
enced pilots.  t)n  the  first  day  they  proceeded 
about  eight  miles  to  the  southeast,  and  encamped 
for  the  night,  still  in  the  valley  of  Pierre's  Hole. 
On  the  following  morning,  just  as  they  were  rais- 
ing their  camp,  they  observed  a  long  line  of  peo- 
ple pouring  down  a  defile  of  the  mountains. 
They  at  first  supposed  them  to  be  Fontenelle  and 
his  party,  whose  arrival  had  been  daily  expected. 
Wyeth,  however,  reconnoitred  them  with  a  spy- 
glass, and  soon  perceived  they  were  Indians. 
They  were  divided  into  two  parties,  forming,  in 


the  whole,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children.  Some  were  on 
horseback,  fantastically  painted  and  arrayed,  with 
scarlet  blankets  fluttering  in  the  wind.  The  greater 
part,  however,  were  on  toot.  They  had  perceived 
the  trappers  before  they  were  themselves  dis- 
covered, and  came  down  yelling  and  whooping 
into  the  plain.  On  nearer  approach,  they  were 
ascertained  to  be  Blackfeet. 

One  of  the  trappers  of  Sublette's  brigade,  a 
half-breed,  named  Antoine  Godin,  now  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  forth  as  if  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence. He  was  the  son  of  an  Iroquois  hunter,  who 
had  been  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Blackfeet  at  a 
small  stream  below  the  mountains,  which  still 
bears  his  name.  In  company  with  Antoine  rode 
forth  a  Flathead  Indian,  whose  once  powerful 
tribe  had  been  completely  broken  down  in  their 
wars  with  the  Blackfeet.  Both  of  them,  therefore, 
cherished  the  most  vengeful  hostility  against  these 
marautlers  of  the  mountains.  The  Blackfeet 
came  to  a  halt.  One  of  the  chiefs  advanced  singly 
and  unarmed,  bearing  the  pipe  of  peace.  This 
overture  was  certainly  pacific  ;  but  Antoine  and 
the  Flathead  were  |)reclisposed  to  hostility,  and 
pretended  to  consider  it  a  treacherous  movement. 

"  Is  your  piece  charged  ?"  said  Antoine  to  his 
red  comjianion. 

"  It  is." 

"  Then  cock  it  and  follow  me." 

They  met  the  Blackfoot  chief  half-way,  who  ex- 
tended his  hand  in  friendship.  Antoine  grasped 
it. 

"Fire  !"  cried  he. 

The  Flathead  levelled  his  piece,  and  brought 
the  Blackfoot  to  the  ground.  Antoine  snatched 
off  his  scarlet  blanket,  which  was  richly  orna- 
mented, and  galloped  off  with  it  as  atrophy  to  the 
camp,  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  whistling  after 
him.  The  Indians  immediately  threw  themselves 
into  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  among  willows  and 
cotton-wood  trees,  interwoven  with  vines.  Here 
they  began  to  fortify  themselves  ;  the  women  dig. 
ging  a  trench,  and  throwing  up  a  breastwork  of 
logs  and  branches,  deep  hid  in  the  bosom  ot  the 
wood,  while  the  warriors  skirmished  at  the  edge 
to  keep  the  trappers  at  bay. 

The  latter  took  their  station  in  a  ravine  in  front, 
whence  they  kept  up  a  scattering  fire.  As  to 
Wyeth,  and  his  little  band  of  "  down-easters," 
they  were  perfectly  astounded  by  this  second 
specimen  of  life  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  men,  being 
especially  unused  to  bush-fighting  and  the  use  of 
the  rifle,  were  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  Wyeth, 
however,  acted  as  a  skilful  commander.  He  got 
all  his  horses  into  camp  and  secured  them  ;  then, 
making  a  breastwork  of  his  packs  of  goods,  he 
charged  his  men  to  remain  in  garrison,  and  not  to 
stir  out  of  their  fort.  For  himself,  he  mingled 
with  the  other  leaders,  determined  to  take  his 
share  in  the  conflict. 

In  the  meantime,  an  express  had  been  sent  off 
to  the  rendezvous  for  reinforcements.  Captain 
Sublette  and  his  associate,  Campbell,  were  at  their 
camp  when  the  express  came  galloping  across  the 
plain,  waving  his  cap,  and  giving  the  alarm  ; 
"  BIr'ckfeet  !  Blackfeet  !  a  fight  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley  ! — to  arms  !  to  arms  !" 

The  alarm  was  passed  from  camp  to  camp.  It 
was  a  common  cause.  Everyone  turned  out  with 
horse  and  rifle.  The  Kez  Perci^s  and  Flatheads 
joined.  As  last  as  horseman  could  arm  and 
mount  he  galloped  off  ;  the  valley  was  soon  alive 
with  white  men  and  red  men  scouring  at  full 
speed. 
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Sublette  ordered  his  men  to  keep  to  the  camp, 
being  recruits  from  St.  Louis,  and  unused  to  In- 
dian warfare.  He  and  his  friend  Campbell  pre- 
pared for  action.  Throwing  off  their  coats,  roll- 
ing up  their  sleeyes,  and  arming  themselves  with 
pistols  and  rifles,  they  mounted  their  horses  and 
dashed  forward  among  the  hrst.  As  they  rode 
along,  they  made  their  wills  in  soldier-like  style  ; 
each  stating  how  his  effects  should  be  disposed  of 
in  case  of  his  death,  and  appointing  the  other  his 
executor. 

The  lilackfeet  warriors  had  supposed  the  brig- 
ade of  Milton  Sublette  all  the  foes  they  had  to  deal 
with,  and  were  astonished  to  behold  the  whole 
valley  suddenly  swarming  with  horsemen,  gallop- 
ing to  the  field  of  action.  They  withdrew  into 
their  fort,  which  was  completely  hid  from  sight  in 
the  dark  and  tangled  wood,  \iostof  their  women 
and  children  had  retreated  to  the  mountains. 
The  trappers  now  sallied  froth  and  approached 
the  swamp,  firing  into  the  thickets  at  random  ; 
the  Blackleet  had  a  better  sight  at  their  adversa- 
ries, who  were  in  the  open  field,  and  a  halt-breed 
was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 

When  Captain  Sublette  arrived,  he  urged  to 
penetrate  the  swamp  and  storm  the  fort,  but  all 
nung  back  in  awe  of  the  dismal  horrors  of  the 
place,  and  the  danger  of  attacking  such  des- 
peradoes in  tneir  savage  den.  The  very  Indian 
allies,  though  accustomed  to  bush-fighting,  regard- 
ed it  as  almost  impenetrable,  and  full  of  frightlul 
danger.  Sublette  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his 
purpose,  but  offered  to  lead  the  way  into  the 
swamp.  Campbell  stepped  forward  to  accompany 
him.  Before  entering  the  perilous  wood,  Sublette 
took  his  brothers  aside,  and  told  them  that  in  case 
he  fell,  Campbell,  who  knew  his  will,  was  to  be 
his  executor.  This  done,  he  grasped  his  rifle  and 
pushed  into  the  thickets,  followed  by  Campbell. 
Sinclair,  the  partisan  from  Arkansas,  was  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood  with  his  brother  and  a  lew  of 
his  men.  I-Acited  by  the  gallant  example  of  the 
two  friends,  he  pressed  forward  to  share  their 
dangers. 

The  swamp  was  produced  by  the  labors  of  the 
beaver,  which,  by  damming  up  a  stream,  had  in- 
undated a  portion  of  the  valley.  The  place  was 
all  overgrown  with  woods  and  thickets,  so  closely 
matted  and  entangled  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  ten  paces  ahead,  and  the  three  associates  in 
peril  had  to  crawl  along  one  after  another,  mak- 
ing their  way  by  putting  the  branches  and  vines 
aside  ;  but  doing  it  with  caution,  lest  they  should 
attract  the  eye  of  some  lurking  marksman.  They 
took  the  lead  by  turns,  each  advancing  about 
twenty  yards  at  a  time,  and  now  and  then  halloo- 
ing to  their  men  to  follow.  Some  of  the  latter 
gradually  entered  the  swamp,  and  followed  a  lit- 
tle distance  in  their  rear. 

They  had  now  reached  a  more  o|)en  part  of  tlie 
wood,  and  had  glimpses  of  the  rude  fortress  from 
between  the  trees.  It  was  a  mere  breastwork,  as 
we  have  said,  of  logs  and  branches,  with  blankets, 
buffalo  robes,  and  the  leathern  covers  of  lodges 
extended  round  the  top  as  a  screen.  The  move- 
ments of  the  leaders,  as  they  groped  their  way, 
nad  been  descried  by  the  sharp-sighted  enemy. 
As  Sinclair,  who  was  in  the  advance,  was  putting 
soine  branches  aside,  he  was  shot  through  the 
body.  He  fell  on  the  spot.  "  Take  me  to  my 
brother,"  said  he  to  Campbell.  The  latter  gave 
him  in  charge  to  some  of  the  men,  who  conveyed 
him  out  of  tne  swamp. 

Sublette  now  took  the  advance.  As  he  was  re- 
connoitring the  iort.he  perceived  an  Indian  peeping 


through  an  aperture.  In  an  instant  his  rifle  was 
levelled  and  discharged, and  the  ball  struck  the  sav- 
age in  the  eye.  While  he  was  reloading,  he  called 
to  Campbell,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  hole  ; 
"  Watch  that  place,"  said  he,  "  and  you  will  soon 
have  a  fair  chance  for  a  shot."  Scarce  had  he  ut- 
tered the  words,  when  a  ball  struck  him  in  the 
shoulder,  and  almost  wheeled  him  round.  His 
first  thought  was  to  take  hold  of  his  arm  with  his 
other  hand,  and  move  it  up  and  down.  He  ascer- 
tained, to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  bone  was  not 
broken.  The  next  moment  he  was  so  faint  that 
he  could  not  stand.  Campbell  took  him  in  his 
arms  and  carried  him  out  of  the  thicket.  The 
same  shot  that  struck  Sublette  wounded  another 
man  in  the  head. 

A  brisk  fire  was  now  opened  by  the  mountain- 
eers from  the  wood,  answered  occasionally  from 
the  fort.  Unluckily,  the  trappers  and  their  allies, 
in  searching  for  the  iort,  had  got  scattered  so  that 
Wyeth  and  a  number  of  Nez  I'erc^s  approached 
the  fort  on  the  northwest  side,  while  others  did 
the  same  on  the  opposite  quarter.  A  cross-fire 
thus  took  place  which  occasionally  did  mischief 
to  friends  as  well  as  foes.  An  Indian  was  shot 
down,  close  to  Wyeth,  by  a  ball  which,  he  was 
convinced,  had  been  sped  from  the  ritie  of  a  trap- 
per on  the  other  side  of  the  fort. 

The  number  ol  whites  and  their  Indian  allies 
had  by  this  time  so  much  increased  by  arrivals 
from  the  rendezvous,  that  the  lilackleet  were  com- 
pletely overmatched.  They  kept  doggedly  in  their 
fort,  however,  making  no  offer  of  surrender.  An 
occasional  firing  into  the  breastwork  was  kept  up 
during  the  day.  Now  and  then  one  of  the  Indian 
allies,  in  bravado,  would  rush  up  to  the  fort,  fire 
over  the  ramparts,  tear  off  a  buffalo  robe  or  a 
scarlet  blanket,  and  return  with  it  in  triumph  to  his 
comrades.  Most  of  the  savage  garrison  that  fell, 
however,  were  kiled  in  the  first  part  of  the  attack. 

At  one  time  it  was  resolved  to  set  fire  to  the 
fort  ;  and  the  squaws  belonging  to  the  allies  were 
employed  to  collect  combustibles.  This,  how- 
ever, was  abandoned  ;  the  Nez  I'erc^s  being  un- 
willing to  destroy  the  robes  and  blankets,  ard 
other  spoils  of  the  enemy,  which  they  felt  sure 
would  fall  into  their  hands. 

The  Indians,  when  fighting,  are  prone  to  taunt 
and  revile  each  other.  During  one  of  the  pauses 
of  the  battle  the  voice  of  the  IJlackfeet  chief  was 
heard. 

"So  long,"  said  he,  "as  we  had  powder  and 
ball,  we  fought  you  in  the  open  field  :  when  those 
were  spent,  we  retreated  here  to  die  with  our 
women  and  children.  You  may  burn  us  in  our 
tort  ;  but,  stay  by  our  ashes,  ancl  you  who  are  so 
hungry  for  fighting  will  soon  have  enough.  There 
are  four  hundred  lodges  of  our  brethren  at  hand- 
They  will  soon  be  here — their  arms  are  strong— 
their  hearts  are  big — they  will  avenge  us  !" 

This  speech  was  translated  two  or  three  times 
by  Nez  Perc6  and  Creole  interpreters.  Hy  the 
time  it  was  rendered  into  Knglish,  the  chief  was 
made  to  say  that  four  hundred  lodges  of  his  tribe 
were  attacking  the  encampment  at  the  other  end 
of  the  valley.  Everyone  now  was  for  hurrying  to 
the  defence  of  the  rendezvous.  A  party  was  left 
to  keep  watch  upon  the  fort  ;  the  rest  galloped  off 
to  the  camp.  As  night  came  ofl,  the  trappers  drew 
out  of  the  swamp,  and  remained  about  the  skirts  of 
the  wood.  IJy  morning,  their  companions  re- 
turned from  the  rendezvous,  with  the  report  that 
all  was  safe.  As  the  day  opened,  they  ventured 
within  the  swamp  and  approached  the  fort.  All 
was  silent.     They  advanced  up  to  it  without  op- 
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position.  They  entered  :  it  had  been  abandoned 
in  the  night,  and  the  Blacivfeet  had  effected  their 
retreat,  carrying  off  their  wounded  on  litters  made 
of  branches,  leaving  bloody  traces  on  the  herb- 
age. The  bodies  ol  ten  Indians  were  found  within 
the  fort  ;  among  them  the  one  shot  in  the  eye  by 
Sublette.  The  Blackfeet  alterward  reported  that 
they  had  lost  twenty-six  warriors  in  this  battle. 
Thirty-two  horses  were  likewise  found  killed  ; 
among  them  were  some  of  those  recently  carried  off 
from  Sublette's  party,  in  the  night  ;  which  showed 
that  these  were  the  very  savages  that  had  attack- 
ed him.  They  proved  to  be  an  advance  party  of 
the  main  body  of  Blackfeet,  which  had  been  ujjon 
the  trail  of  Sublette's  party.  Five  white  men  and 
one  half-breed  were  killed,  and  several  wounded. 
Seven  of  theNe/-  Ferces  were  also  killed,  and  six 
wounded.  They  had  an  old  chief,  who  was  re- 
puted as  invulnerable.  In  the  course  of  the  action 
he  was  hit  by  a  sjjent  ball,  and  threw  up 'blood  ; 
but  his  skin  was  unbroken.  His  people  were  now 
fully  convinced  that  he  was  proof  against  powder 
and  ball. 

A  striking  circumstance  is  related  as  having 
occurred  the  morning  after  the  battle.  As  some 
of  the  trappers  and  their  Indian  allies  were  ap- 
proaching the  fort,  through  the  woods,  they  beheld 
an  Indian  woman,  of  noi)le  form  and  features, 
leaning  against  a  tree.  Their  surprise  at  her  lin- 
gering here  alone,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies,  was  dispelled,  when  they  saw  the  corpse 
of  a  warrior  at  her  feet.  Either  she  was  so  lost  in 
grief  as  not  to  perceive  their  approach  ;  or  a 
l)roud  spirit  kept  her  silent  and  motionless.  The 
Indians  set  up  a  yell,  on  discovering  her,  and  be- 
fore the  trajjpers  could  interfere,  her  mangled 
body  fell  ujion  the  corpse  which  she  had  reluscd 
to  abandon.  We  have  heard  this  anecdote  dis- 
credited by  one  of  the  leaders  who  had  been  in 
the  battle  :  but  the  fact  may  have  taken  jiiace 
without  his  seeing  it,  and  been  concealetl  from 
him.  It  is  an  instance  of  female  devotion,  even  to 
the  death,  which  we  are  well  disposed  to  believe 
and  to  record. 

After  the  battle,  the  brigade  of  Milton  Sublette, 
together  with  the  Iree  trappers,  and  Wyeth's  New 
England  band,  remained  some  days  at  the  rendez- 
vous, to  see  it  the  main  body  of  Blackfeet  intend- 
ed to  make  an  attack  ;  nothing  of  the  kind  occur- 
ring, they  once  more  put  themselves  in  motion, 
and  proceeded  on  their  route  toward  the  south- 
west. 

Captain  Sublette  having  distributed  his  sup- 
plies, iiad  intended  to  set  off  on  his  return  to  St. 
Louis,  taking  with  him  the  jjeitries  collected  from 
the  trappers  and  Indians.  His  wound,  however, 
obliged  iiim  to  postpone  his  departure.  Several 
who  were  to  have  accompanied  him  became  im- 
patient of  this  delay.  Among  these  was  a  young 
Boslonian,  Mr.  Joseph  More,  one  of  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Wyeth,  who  had  seen  enough  of  mountain 
life  and  savage  warfare,  and  was  eager  to  return 
to  the  abodes  of  civilization.  He  and  six  others, 
among  whom  were  a  Mr.  Foy,  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Alfred  K.  Stephens,  of  St.  Louis,  and  two  grand- 
sons of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone,  set  out 
together,  in  advance  of  Sui)lette's  part),  thinking 
they  would  make  their  own  way  through  the 
mountains. 

It  was  just  five  days  after  the  battle  of  the 
swamp,  that  these  seven  companions  were  mak- 
ing their  way  through  Jackson's  Hole,  a  valley 
not  far  from  the  three  Tetons,  when,  as  they  were 
descending  a  hill,  a  party  of  IJlackfeet  that  lay  in 
ambush  started  uj)  v>ith  terrilic  yells.     The  horse 


of  the  young  Bostonian,  who  was  in  front,  wheeled 
round  with  affright,  and  threw  his  unskilful  rider. 
The  young  man  scrambled  up  the  side  of 'the  hill, 
but,  unaccustomed  to  such  wild  scenes,  lost  hi.s 
presence  of  mind,  and  stood,  as  if  paralyzed,  on 
the  edge  ol  a  bank,  until  the  Blackfeet  came  up  and 
slew  him  on  the  spot.  His  comrades  had  fled  on 
the  first  alarm  ;  but  two  of  them,  Foy  and 
Stephens,  seeing  his  danger  paused  when  thuy 
got  half-away  uj)  the  hill,  turned  back,  dismouni- 
etl,  and  hastened  to  his  assistance.  Foy  was  in- 
stantly killed.  Stephens  was  seveiely  wounded, 
but  escaped  to  die  live  days  afterward.  The  sur- 
vivors returned  to  the  camp  of  Captain  Sublette, 
bringing  tidings  of  this  new  disaster.  That  hardy 
leader,  as  soon  as  he  could  bear  the  journey,  set 
out  on  his  return  to  St.  Louis,  accompanied  by 
Campbell.  As  they  h'ad  a  luimber  of  pack-horses 
richly  laden  with  peltries  to  convoy,  they  chose  a 
different  route  through  the  mountains,  out  of  the 
way,  as  they'hoped,  of  the  lurking  lands  of  Black- 
feet. They  succeeded  in  making  the  frontier  in 
safety.  We  remember  to  have  seen  them  with 
their  b;.nd,  about  two  or  three  months  afterward, 
passing  through  a  skirt  of  woodland  in  the  upper 
part  ol  Missouri.  Their  long  cavalcade  stretched 
in  single  file  for  nearly  half  a  mile.  Sublette  still 
wore  his  arm  in  a  sling.  The  mountaineers  in 
their  rude  hunting  dresses,  armed  with  rilles  and 
roughly  mounted,  and  leading  their  pack-horses 
down  a  hill  of  the  forest,  looked  like  banditti  re- 
turning with  plunder.  On  the  top  of  some  of  the 
packs  were  |)erched  several  halt-breed  children, 
perfect  little  imps,  with  wiUl  black  eyes  glaring 
from  among  elf  locks.  These,  I  was  told,  were 
children  of  the  trappers  ;  pledges  of  love  from 
their  squaw  spouses  in  the  wilderness, 
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The  Blackfeet  warriors,  when  they  effected 
their  midnight  retreat  from  their  wild  fastness  in 
I'ierre's  Hole,  fell  hiick  into  :he  valley  of  the 
Seeds-ke-dee,  or  Cireen  River,  where  they  joined 
the  main  body  of  their  h.md.  The  whole  force 
amounted  to  several  hundred  fighting  men, 
gloomy  and  exasperatetl  by  their  late  disaster. 
They  had  with  them  their  wives  and  children, 
which  incajjacitated  them  from  any  bold  ;ind  ex- 
tensive enterprise  of  a  warlike  nature  ;  hut  when, 
in  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  encampment  of  Fontenelle,  who  had 
moved  some  distance  uj)  Green  River  valley  in 
search  of  the  free  trani)ers,  they  put  uj)  tremen- 
dous war-cries,  and  advanced  fiercely  as  if  to  at- 
tack it.  .Second  thoughts  caused  them  to  moder- 
ate their  fury.  They  recollected  the  severe  lesson 
just  rtcei\ed,  and  could  not  but  remark  the 
strength  of  Fontenelle's  jiosition  ;  which  had  been 
chosen  with  great  judgment.  A  formal  talk  en- 
sued. The  Blackfeet  s;dd  nothing  of  the  late  bat- 
tle, of  which  P'ontenelle  had  as  yet  recei\'ed  no 
accounts  ;   the  latter,  however,   knew  the  hostile 
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and  perfidious  nature  of  these  savages,  and  took 
care  to  inform  them  of  the  encampment  of  Captain 
Bonneville,  that  they  might  know  there  were  more 
white  men  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  conference  ended,  Fontenelle  sent  a  Dela- 
ware Indian  ol  his  party  to  conduct  fifteen  of  the 
lilackfeet  to  the  camp  of  Captain  Bonneville. 
There  were  at  that  lime  tsvo  Crow  Indians  in  the 
captain's  camp  who  had  recently  arrived  there. 
They  looked  with  dismay  upon  this  deputation 
from  their  implacable  enemies,  and  gave  the  cap- 
tain a  terrible  character  of  them,  assuring  him 
that  the  liest  thing  he  could  possibly  do  was  to  put 
those  Blackfeet  deputies  to  death  on  the  spot.  The 
captain,  however,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
conflict  at  Pierre's  Hole,  declined  all  compliance 
with  this  sage  counsel.  He  treated  the  grim  war- 
riors with  his  usual  urbanity.  They  passed  some 
little  time  at  the  camp  ;  saw,  no  doubt,  that  every- 
thing was  conducted  with  military  skill  and  vigil- 
ance ;  and  that  such  an  enemy  was  not  lo  be 
easily  surprised,  nor  to  be  molested  with  impunity, 
and  then  departed,  to  report  all  that  they  had 
seen  to  their  comrades. 

The  two  scouts  which  Captain  Bonneville  had 
sent  out  to  seek  for  the  band  of  free  trappers,  ex- 
pected by  Fontenelle,  and  to  invite  them  to  his 
camp,  hail  been  successful  in  their  search,  and  on 
the  1 2th  of  August  those  worthies  made  their 
ap|)earance. 

To  e.\[)lain  the  meaning  of  the  appellation  free 
trapper  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  terms  on 
which  the  men  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  fur  com- 
panies. Some  have  regular  wages  and  are  fur- 
nished with  weapons,  horses,  traps,  and  other 
retpiisitcs.  These  are  under  command,  and  bound 
to  do  every  duty  reouired  of  them  connected  with 
the  service  ;  such  as  hunting,  trajiping,  loading 
and  unloading  the  horses,  mounting  guard  ;  and, 
in  short,  all  the  drudgery  of  the  camp.  These 
are  the  hired  trajipers. 

The  free  trappers  are  a  more  independent 
class  ;  and  in  describing  them  Nve  shall  do  little 
more  than  transcribe  the  graphic  description  of 
them  by  Cajitain  Bonneville.  "  They  come  and 
go,"  says  he,  "  when  and  where  they  please  ; 
provide  their  own  horses,  arms,  and  other  equip- 
ments ;  trap  and  trade  on  their  own  account,  and 
dispose  of  their  skins  and  peltries  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Sometimes,  in  a  dangerous  hunting 
ground,  they  attach  themselves  to  the  camp  ot 
some  trader  lor  i)rotection.  Here  they  come 
under  some  restrictions  ;  they  have  to  tonlorni  to 
the  ordinary  rules  lor  trapping,  and  to  submit  to 
such  restraints  and  to  take  ])art  in  such  general 
duties  as  are  established  for  the  good  order  and 
safety  of  the  camp.  In  return  for  this  protection, 
and  for  their  camp  keeping,  they  are  bound  to 
dispose  ot  all  the  beaver  they  take  to  the  trailer 
who  commands  the  camp,  at  a  certain  rate  jier 
skin  ;  or,  should  they  prefer  seeking  a  market 
elsewhere,  they  are  to  make  him  an  allowance  of 
from  thirty  to  fortv  dollars  for  the  whole  hunt." 

There  is  an  inferior  order  who,  either  from 
nrudeiue  or  poverty,  come  to  these  dangerous 
hunting  grounds  without  horses  or  accoutrements, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  traders.  These,  like  the 
hired  trappers,  are  bound  to  exert  themselves  to 
the  utmost  in  taking  beaver,  which,  without  skin- 
ning, they  render  in  at  the  trader's  lodge,  where 
the  stipulated  price  for  each  is  placed  to  their 
credit.  These,  though  generally  included  in  the 
generic  name  of  f'^ee  trappers,  have  the  more  spe- 
cific title  of  skin  trappers. 

The  wandering  whites  who    mingle    for  any 


length  of  time  with  the  savages  have  invariably  a 
proneness  to  adopt  savage  nabitudes  ;  but  none 
more  so  than  the  f^ree  trappers.  It  is  a  matter  of 
vanity  and  ambition  with  them  to  discard  every- 
thing that  may  bear  the  stamp  of  civilized  life,  and 
to  adopt  the  manners,  habits,  dress,  gesture,  and 
even  walk  of  the  Indian.  You  cannot  pay  a  free 
trapper  a  greater  compliment  than  to  ir.  rsuade 
him  you  have  mistaken  nim  for  an  Indian  brave  ; 
and  in  truth  the  counterfeit  is  complete.  His 
hair,  suffered  to  attain  to  a  great  length,  is  care- 
fully combed  out,  and  cither  lett  to  tall  carelessly 
over  his  shoulders,  or  plaited  neatly  and  tied  up 
in  otter  skins  of  parti-colored  ribbons.  A  hunt- 
ing-shirt of  ruflled  calico  of  bright  dyes,  or  of 
ornamented  leather,  falls  to  his  knee :  below 
which,  curiously  fashioned  leggins,  ornamented 
with  strings,  fringes,  and  a  profusion  of  hawks' 
bells,  reach  to  a  costly  pair  ol  moccasins  of  the 
finest  Indian  fabric,  richly  embroidered  with 
beads.  A  blanket  of  scarlet,  or  some  other  bright 
color,  hangs  from  his  shoulders,  and  is  girt  round 
his  waist  with  a  red  sash,  in  which  he  bestows  his 
pistols,  knife,  and  the  stem  ot  his  Indian  pipe  ; 
preparations  either  for  ])eace  or  war.  His  gun  is 
lavishly  decorated  with  brass  tacks  and  vermilion, 
and  provided  with  a  fringed  cover,  occasionally  of 
buckskin,  ornamented  here  and  there  with  a 
feather.  His  horse,  the  noble  minister  to  the 
pride,  pleasure,  and  profit  of  the  mountaineer,  is 
selected  lor  his  speed  and  spirit  and  prancing 
gait,  and  holds  a  place  in  his  estimation  second 
only  to  himself,  ffe  shares  largely  of  his  bounty, 
anclof  his  pride  and  pomji  of  trapping.  He  is  ca- 
parisoned  in  the  most  dashing  and  fantastic  style  ; 
the  bridles  and  crupper  are  weightily  emboss</d 
with  beads  and  cockades  ;  and  heacl,  mane  and 
tail  are  interwoven  with  abundance  of  eagles' 
plumes  which  flutter  in  the  wind.  To  complete 
this  grotes(;ue  equipment,  the  proud  animal  is  be- 
streaked  and  bespotted  with  vermilion,  or  with 
white  clay,  whichever  presents  the  most  glaring 
contrast  to  his  real  color. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Captain  Bonneville 
of  these  rangers  ol  the  wilderness,  and  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  camp  was  strikingly  characteristic. 
They  came  dashing  forward  at  lull  speed,  firing 
their  fusees  and  yelling  in  Indian  style.  Their 
dark  sunburned  faces,  and  long  flowing  hair,  their 
leggins,  flags,  moccasins,  and  richly-dyed  hlan< 
kets,  and  their  painted  horses  gaudily  caparisoned, 
gave  them  so  much  the  air  and  appearance  of  In- 
dians that  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  one's  self 
that  they  were  white  men,  and  had  been  brought 
up  in  civilized  life. 

Captain  Bonneville,  who  was  deliglited  with  the 
game  look  of  these  cavaliers  of  the  mountains,  wel- 
comed them  heartily  to  his  camp,  and  ordered  a 
free  allowance  of  grog  to  regale  them,  which  soon 
put  them  in  the  most  l)raggart  spirits.  They  pro- 
nounced the  captain  the  finest  fellow  in  tlie  world, 
ami  his  men  all  fio/ts  i^iirfo/is,  jovial  lads,  and 
swore  they  would  pass  the  day  with  them.  They 
did  so  ;  and  a  day  it  was,  of  bonst,  and  swagger, 
and  rodomontade.  The  prime  bullies  and  braves 
among  the  free  trappers  had  each  his  circle  of 
novices,  from  among  the  captain's  band  ;  mere 
greenhorns,  men  unused  to  Indian  life  ;  f/ian- 
{ItUirs  delard,  or  |)ork-eaters  ;  as  such  new-comers 
ate  su|-.erciliously  called  by  the  veterans  of  the 
wilderness.  These  he  would  astonish  and  delight 
by  the  hour,  with  prodigious  tales  of  his  doings 
among  the  Indians  ;  and  of  the  wonders  he  had 
seen,  and  the  wonders  he  had  performed,  in  his 
adventurous  peregrinations  among  the  mountains. 
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In  the  evening,  ihe  free  trappers  drew  off,  and 
returned  to  the  camp  of  Fontenelle,  highly  de- 
lighted with  their  visit,  and  with  their  new  ac- 
quaintances, and  promising  to  return  the  follow- 
ing day.  They  kept  their  word  .  day  alter  day 
their  visits  were  rejjeated  ;  they  became  "  hail  fel- 
low well  met"  with  Captain  Bonneville's  men  ; 
treat  after  treat  succeeded,  until  both  parties  got 
most  potently  convinced,  or  rather  contounded, 
by  liquor.  Now  came  on  confusi&n  and  uproar. 
The  free  trajipers  were  no  longer  suffered  to  have 
all  the  swagger  to  themselves.  The  camp  bullies 
and  prime  trappers  of  tiie  party  began  to  ruffle 
up  and  to  brag,  in  turn,  of  their  perils  and 
achievements.  Each  now  tried  to  out-boast  and 
out-talk  the  other  ;  a  quarrel  ensued  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  a  general  figlit,  according  to  Iron- 
tier  usage.  The  two  factions  drew  out  their  forces 
for  a  pitched  battle.  They  fell  to  work  and  be- 
labored each  other  with  might  and  main  ;  kicks 
and  cuffs  and  dry  blows  were  as  well  bestowed  as 
they  were  well  merited,  until,  having  fought  to 
their  hearts'  content,  and  been  druiii-ed  into  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  each  other's  prowess 
and  good  <iualities,  they  ended  the  fight  by  be- 
coming firmer  friends  than  they  could  have  been 
rendered  by  a  year's  j)eaceable  companionship. 

While  Cajitain  Bonneville  amused  himself  by 
o'.serving  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  this 
siiigular  class  of  men,  and  indulged  them,  for  the 
time,  in  all  their  vagaries,  he  profited  by  the  oji- 
portunity  to  collect  irom  them  information  con- 
rerning  the  different  parts  of  the  country  a!)out 
wiiich  they  had  iieen  accustomed  to  range  ;  the 
characters  of  tiie  tribes,  and,  in  short,  everything 
important  to  his  enter|)rise.  He  also  succeeded 
in  securing  the  services  of  several  to  guide  and 
aid  him  in  his  peregrinations  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  trap  for  him  during  the  ensuing  sea- 
son. Having  strengthened  his  party  with  such 
valuable  recruits,  he  felt  in  some  measure  consoled 
for  the  loss  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  decoyed  from 
him  by  Mr.  P'ontenelle. 
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The  information  derived  from  t'le  free  trappers 
determined  Captain  Bonneville  as  to  his  further 
movements.  He  learned  that  in  the  (Ireen  River 
valley  the  winters  were  severe,  the  snow  frequent- 
ly falling  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  ;  and  that 
there  was  .to  good  wintering  ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  upper  part  ot  Salmon  River  was 
represented  as  far  more  eligible,  besides  being  in 
an  excellent  beaver  country  ;  and  thither  the  cap- 
tain resolved  to  bend  his  course. 

The  Salmon  River  is  one  of  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Oregon  or  Columiiia  ;  and  takes  its  rise 
from  various  sources,  among  a  group  of  moun- 
tains to  the  northwest  of  the  Wind  River  chain. 


It  owes  its  name  to  the  immense  shoals  of  salmon 
which  ascend  it  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  The  salmon  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are,  like  the  buffalo  on  the  east- 
em  plains,  vast  migratory  supplies  for  the  wants 
of  man,  that  come  and  go  with  the  seasons.  As 
the  buffalo  in  countless  throngs  find  their  certain 
way  in  the  transient  pasturage  on  the  prairies, 
along  the  fresh  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  up  every 
valley  and  green  defile  of  the  mountains,  so  tlic 
salmon,  at  their  allotted  seasons,  regulated  by  ;i 
sublime  and  all-seeing  Providence,  swarm  in 
myriads  up  the  great  rivers,  and  find  their  way  uj) 
their  main  branches,  and  into  the  minutest  tribu- 
tary streams  ;  so  as  to  pervade  the  great  arid 
plains,  and  to  penetrate  even  among  barren 
mountains.  Thus  wandering  tribes  are  ted  in  the 
desert  places  of  the  wilderness,  where  there  is  no 
herbage  for  the  animals  of  the  chase,  and  where, 
but  lor  these  periodical  supplies,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  man  to  subsist. 

The  rapid  currents  of  the  rivers  which  run  into 
the  Pacific  render  the  ascent  of  them  very  ex- 
hausting to  the  salmon.  When  the  fish  run  first 
up  the  rivers,  they  are  fat  and  in  fine  order.  The 
struggle  against  im|)etuous  streams  and  fretjuent 
rapi(ls  gradually  renders  them  thin  and  weak,  and 
great  numbers  are  seen  tfoating  down  the  rivers 
on  their  backs.  As  the  season  advances  and  the 
water  becomes  chilled,  they  are  fiung  in  myriads 
on  the  shores,  where  the  wolves  and  bears  assem- 
ble to  l)an(iuet  on  them.  Often  they  rot  in  such 
quantities  along  the  river  banks,  as  to  taint  the 
atmosphere.  Tliey  are  commonly  from  two  to  three 
feet  long. 

Captain  Bonneville  now  made  his  arrangements 
for  the  autumn  and  the  winter.  The  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  he  was  about  to  travel  ren- 
dered It  impossible  to  proceed  with  wagons.  He 
had  more  goods  and  su|)i)lies  of  various  kinds, 
also,  than  were  retjuired  for  present  purposes,  or 
than  could  be  conveniently  transported  on  horse- 
back ;  aided,  therefore,  by  a  few  confidential  men, 
he  made  aic/ii's,  or  secret  pits,  during  the  night, 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  cam])  were  asleep,  and  in 
these  deposited  the  sui)erl)uous  effects,  together 
with  the  wagons.  All  traces  of  the  caches  were 
then  carefully  obliterated.  This  is  a  common  ex- 
pedient with  the  traders  and  trappers  of  the  moun- 
tains. Having  no  established  posts  and  maga- 
zines, they  make  these  caclies  or  deposits  at  cer- 
tain points,  whither  they  rejiair  occasionally,  for 
supplies.  It  is  an  expedient  derived  from  the 
wandering  tribes  of  Indians. 

Many  ot  the  horses  were  still  so  weak  and  lame 
as  to  be  unfit  tor  a  long  scramble  through  the 
mountains.  These  were  collected  into  one  caval- 
cade, and  given  in  charge  to  an  experienced  trap- 
per, of  the  name  of  Matthieu.  Ilewa'Jto  i)roceed 
westward,  with  a  brigacle  of  trappers,  to  Bear 
River  ;  a  stream  to  the  west  of  the  (ireen  River  or 
Colorado,  where  there  was  good  pasturage  for  the 
horsps.  In  this  neighborhood  it  was  expected  he 
would  meet  the  Shoshonie  villages  or  bands,*  on 
their  yearly  migrations,  with  whom  he  was  to 
trade  for  i)eltries  and  ])rovisions.  Afttrhe  had 
traded   with   these   people,  finished  "u.->  nipping, 


*  A  villitge  of  Indians,  in  trappers'  language,  does 
not  always  imply  a  fixed  community  ;  but  ofte-'  a 
wandering  horde  or  band.  The  Shoshonies,  like  most 
of  the  muudlain  tribes,  have  no  settled  residences  ; 
but  are  a  nomadic  people,  dwelling  in  tents  or  lodges, 
and  shifting  their  encampments  from  place  to  pUcb 
according  as  fish  and  game  abound. 
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and  recruited  the  strength  of  the  horses,  he  was 
to  proceed  to  Salmon  River,  and  rejoin  Captain 
Honneviile,  who  intended  to  fix  his  quarters  there 
[or  the  winter. 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress  in 
the  camp  of  Captain  Bonneville,  there  was  a  sud- 
den bustle  and  stir  in  the  camp  of  Fontenelle. 
One  of  the  partners  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany had  arrived,  in  all  haste,  from  the  rendezvous 
at  I'ierre's  Hole,  in  quest  of  the  supplies.  The 
competition  between  the  two  rival  companies  was 
just  now  at  its  height,  and  prosecuted  with  un- 
usual zeal.  The  tramontane  concerns  of  the 
Kocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  were  managed  by 
two  resident  partners,  Fitzpatrick  and  Bridger  ; 
those  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  by  Van- 
derburgh and  IJripps.  The  latter  were  ignorant 
of  the  mountain  regions,  but  trusted  to  make  up 
by  vigilance  and  activity  for  their  want  of  knowl- 
eilge  ol  the  country. 

Fitzpatrick,  an  experienced  trader  and  trapper, 
knew  the  evils  of  comi)etition  in  the  same  hunting 
grounds,  and  had  proposed  that  the  twocom])anies 
should  divide  the  country,  so  as  to  hunt  in  different 
directions:  this  proposition  being  rejected,  he  had 
exerted  himself  to  get  first  into  the  tiekl.  His  exer- 
tions, as  have  already  been  shown,  were  effectual. 
The  early  arrival  of  Sublette, with  supplies,  had  en- 
abled the  various  brigatles  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Company  to  start  off  to  their  respective  hunting 
grouiuls.  Fitzpatrick  himself,  with  his  associate, 
Bridger,  had  pushed  off  with  a  strong  party  of 
trai)i)ers,  for  a  prime  beaver  country  to  the  north- 
northwest. 

This  had  put  Vanderburgh  upor»  his  mettle. 
He  had  hastened  on  to  meet  Fontenelle.  Finding 
him  at  his  camp  in  Green  River  valley,  he  imme- 
diately furnished  himself  with  the  supplies  ;  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  free  trappers  and  Dela- 
wares,  and  set  off  with  all  speecl,  determined  to 
follow  hartl  upon  the  heels  of  Fitzpatrick  and 
Bridger.  Of  the  adventures  of  these  parlies 
among  the  mountains,  and  the  disastrous  effects 
of  their  competition,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
treat  in  a  future  chapter. 

Fontenelle,  having  now  delivered  his  supplies 
and  acconSplished  his  errand,  struck  his  tents  and 
set  off  on  his  return  to  the  Yellowstone.  Captain 
Bonneville  and  his  band,  therefore,  remained 
alone  in  the  (ireeri  River  valley  ;  and  their  situa- 
tion might  have  been  perilous,  had  the  Blackfeet 
band  still  lingered  in  the  vicinity.  Those  maraud- 
ers, however,  had  been  dismayed  at  finding  so 
many  resolute  and  well-ajipointed  parties  of  white 
men  in  this  neighborhood.  They  had,  therefore, 
abandoned  this  part  of  the  country,  passing  over 
the  head-w.iters  of  the  Green  River,  and  bending 
tl'eir  course  toward  the  Yellowstone.  Misfortune 
pursued  them.  Their  route  lay  through  the  coun- 
try of  their  deadly  enemies,  the  Crows.  In  the 
Wind  River  valley,  which  lies  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, they  were  encountered  by  a  jjowerful  war 
party  of  that  tril)e,  and  completely  nut  to  rout. 
Forty  of  them  were  killed,  many  of  their  women 
and  children  captured,  and  the  scattered  fugitives 
hunted  like  wiki  beasts,  until  they  were  complete- 
ly chased  out  of  the  Crow  country. 

On  the  22d  of  August  Captain  Bonneville  broke 
u|)  his  camp,  and  set  out  on  his  route  for  Salmon 
River.  His  baggage  was  arranged  in  packs, 
three  to  a  mule,  or  pack-horse  ;  one  t)eing  dis- 
posed on  each  side  of  the  animal,  and  one  on 
the  top  ;  the  three  forming  a  load  of  from  one 
hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.     This  is   the  trappers'  style  of  loading 


their  pack-horses.  His  men,  however,  were  inex- 
pert at  adjusting  the  packs,  which  were  prone  to 
get  loose  and  slip  off,  so  that  it  was  necessary  tg 
keep  a  rear-guard  to  assist  in  reloading.  A  few 
days'  experience,  however,  brought  them  into 
proper  training. 

Their  march  lay  up  the  valley  of  the  Seeds-ke- 
dee,  overlooked  to  the  right  by  the  lofty  peaks  of 
the  Wind  River  Mountains.  From  bright  little 
lakes  and  fountain-heads  of  this  remarkable  bed 
of  mountains  poured  forth  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Seeds-ke-dee.  Some  came  rushing  down 
gullies  and  ravines  ;  others  tumbling  in  crystal 
cascades  from  inaccessible  clefts  and  rocks,  and 
others  winding  their  way  in  rapid  and  pellucid 
currents  across  the  valley,  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  main  river.  So  transparent  were  these 
waters  thai  the  trout  with  which  they  abounded 
could  be  seen  gliding  about  as  if  in  the  air  ;  and 
their  pebbly  beds  were  distinctly  visible  at  the 
depth  of  many  feet.  This  beautiful  and  dia- 
phanous quality  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  streams 
prevails  for  a  long  time  after  they  have  mingled 
their  waters  and  swollen  into  important  rivers. 

Issuing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  continued  to  the  east-northeast, 
across  rough  and  lofty  ridges,  and  deep  rocky  de- 
files, extremely  fatiguing  both  to  man  and  horse. 
Among  his  hunters  was  a  Delaware  Indian  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  him.  His  name  was 
Buckeye.  He  had  often  prided  himself  on  his 
skill  and  success  in  coping  with  the  grizzly  bear, 
that  terror  of  the  hunters.  Though  crippled  in 
the  left  arm,  he  declared  he  had  no  hesitation  to 
close  with  a  wounded  bear,  and  attack  him 
with  a  sword.  If  armed  with  a  riHe,  he  was  will- 
ing to  brave  the  animal  when  in  lull  force  and 
fury.  He  had  twice  an  opportunity  of  proving  his 
l)rowess,  in  the  course  of  this  mountain  journey, 
and  was  each  time  successful.  His  mode  was  to 
seat  himself  upon  the  ground,  with  his  rifle 
cocked  and  resting  on  his  lame  arm.  Thus  pre- 
pared, he  would  await  the  approach  of  the  bear 
with  perfect  coolness,  nor  pull  trigger  until  he  was 
close  at  hand.  In  each  instance,  he  laid  the  mon- 
ster dead  upon  the  spot. 

A  march  ol  three  or  four  days,  through  savage 
and  lonely  scenes,  brought  Captain  lionneville  to 
the  fatal  defile  of  Jackson's  Hole,  where  poor 
More  and  Foy  had  been  surprised  and  murdered 
by  the  Blackfeet,  The  feelings  of  the  captain  were 
shocked  at  beholding  the  bones  of  these  unfor- 
tunate young  men  bleaching  among  the  rocks  ; 
and  he  caused  them  to  be  decently  interred. 

On  the  3d  of  September  he  arrived  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain  which  commanded  a  full  view 
of  the  eventful  valley  of  Pierre's  Hole  ;  whence 
he  could  trace  the  winding  of  its  stream  through 
green  meadows  and  forests  of  willow  and  colton- 
wood,  and  have  a  prospect,  between  distant 
mountains,  of  the  lava  plains  of  Snake  River, 
dimly  spread  forth  like  a  sleeping  ocean  below. 

After  enjoying  this  magnificent  prospect,  he  de- 
scended into  the  valley,  and  visited  the  scenes  of 
the  late  desperate  conflict.  There  were  the  re- 
mains of  the  rude  fortress  in  the  swamp,  shattered 
by  rifle  shot,  and  strewed  with  the  mingled  bones 
of  savages  and  horses.  There  was  the  late  popu- 
lous and  noisy  rendezvous,  with  the  traces  of  trap- 
pers' camps  and  Indian  lodges  ;  but  their  fires 
were  extinguished,  the  motley  assemblage  of  trap- 
pers and  hunters,  white  traders  and  Indian  braves, 
had  all  dispersed  to  different  points  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  valley  had  relapsed  into  its  pristine 
solitude  and  silence. 
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That  night  the  captain  encamped  upon  the  battle 
ground  ;  the  next  day  he  resumed  his  toilsome 
peregrinations  throu|rh  the  mountains.  For  up- 
ward of  two  weeks  he  continued  his  painful 
march  ;  both  men  and  horses  suffering  excessively 
at  times  from  hunger  and  thirst.  At  length,  on 
the  19th  of  September,  he  reached  the  upper 
waters  of  Salmon  River. 

The  weather  was  cold,  and  there  were  symp- 
toms of  an  impending  storm.  The  night  set  in, 
but  Uuckeye,  the  I3elaware  Indian,  was  missing. 
He  had  left  the  party  early  in  the  morning,  to 
hunt  by  himself,  according  to  his  custom.  Fears 
were  entertained  lest  he  should  lose  his  way  and 
become  l)ewildered  in  tempestuous  weather. 
These  fears  increased  on  the  following  morning 
when  a  violent  snow-storm  came  on,  which  soon 
covered  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 
Captain  IJonneville  immediately  encamped,  and 
sent  out  scouts  in  every  direction.  Alter  some 
search  Buckeye  was  discovered,  quietly  seated  at 
a  considerai)le  distance  in  the  rear,  waiting  the 
.  expected  approach  of  the  party,  not  knowing  that 
they  had  jjassed,  the  snow  having  covered  their 
trail. 

On  the  ensuing  morning  they  resumed  their 
march  at  an  early  hour,  but  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  the  hunters,  who  were  beating  up  the  coun- 
try in  the  advimce,  came  galloping  back,  making 
signals  to  encamp,  and  crying  Indians  !  In- 
dians ! 

Captain  Bonneville  immediately  struck  into  a 
skirt  of  wood  and  prepared  for  action.  The  sav- 
ages were  now  seen  trooping  over  the  hills  in 
great  numbers.  One  of  them  left  the  main  body 
and  came  forward  singly,  making  signals  of  peace. 
He  announced  them  as  a  band  of  Nezl'erces* 
or  Pierced-nose  Indians,  friendly  to  the  whites, 
whereu|)on  an  invitation  was  returned  by  Captain 
Bonneville  for  them  to  come  and  encamp  with  him. 
They  halted  for  a  short  time  to  make  their  toilet 
an  operation  as  important  with  an  Indian  warrior 
as  with  a  fashionable  beauty.  This  done,  they  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  martial  style,  the  chiefs 
leading  the  van,  the  braves  following  in  a  long 
line,  painted  and  decorated,  and  topped  off  with 
fluttering  plumes.  In  this  way  they  advanced, 
shouting  and  s'nging,  firing  off  their  fusees,  and 
clashing  their  shields.  The  two  parties  encamped 
hard  by  each  other.  The  Nez  I'erces  were  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  but  had  been  almost  famished 
on  their  march.  They  had  no  provisions  left  but 
a  few  dried  salmon  ;  yet,  finding  the  white  men 
ei|uallv  in  want  they  generously  offered  to  share 
even  this  meagre  pittance,  antl  frequently  repeat- 
ed the  offer  with  an  earnestness  that  left  no  doubt 
ot  their  sincerity.  Their  generosity  won  the 
heart  of  Captain  Bonneville,  and  produced  the 
most  cordial  good-will  on  the  part  pi  his  men. 
For  two  days  that  the  parties  remained  in  com- 
pany, the  most  amicable  intercourse  prevailed, 
and  they  parted  the  best  of  friends.  Captain 
Bonneville  detached  a  few  men,  under  Mr.  Cerre, 
an  able  leader,  to  accompany  the  Nez  Perces  on 
their  hunting  expedition,  and  to  trade  with  them 
for  meat  for  the  winter's  supply.  After  this,  he 
proceedet!  down  the  river  about  five  miles  below 
the  forks,  when  lie  came  to  a  halt  on  the  26th  of 
September,  to  establish  his  winter  quarters. 


*  We  should  observe  that  this  tribe  is  universally 
called  by  its  French  name,  which  is  pronounced  by 
the  trappers,  Nepercy.  There  are  two  main  branches 
of  this  tribe,  the  upper  Nepercys  and  the  lower  Ne- 
percys,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HORSES  TURNED  LOOSE  —  PREPARATIONS  FOR 
WINTER  QUARTERS — HUNGRY  TIMES— NEZ  PIK- 
CES,  THEIR  HONESTY,  PIETY,  PACIKIC  HAIWTS, 
RELUIIOUS  CEREMONIES  —  CAPTAIN  DONNK- 
VILLE'S  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  THEM — THEIR 
LOVE  OK  UAMIILING. 

It  was  gratifj^ing  to  Captain  lionnevilu-,  aftei 
so  long  and  tyflsome  a  course  of  tr.ivel,  to  relieve 
his  poor  jaded  horses  ot  the  burdens  under  which 
they  were  almost  ready  to  give  out,  and  to  behokl 
them  rolling  upon  the  grass,  and  taking  a  long 
repose  after  all  their  sufierings.  IndeecT,  so  ex- 
hausted were  they,  that  those  employed  under  the 
saddle  were  no  Uinger  capable  ot  hunting  for  the 
daily  subsistence  of  the  camp. 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  to  ])repare  a  winter 
cantonment.  A  temporary  fortihcation  was 
thrown  up  for  the  protection  of  the  party;  a  se- 
cure and  comfortable  pen,  into  which  the  horses 
could  be  driven  at  night  ;  ami  huts  were  built  for 
the  reception  of  the  merchandise. 

This  done,  Captain  Bonneville  made  a  distribu- 
tion ol  his  forces  ;  twenty  men  were  to  remain 
with  him  in  garrison  to  protect  the  property  ;  the 
rest  were  organized  into  three  brigades,  and  sent 
off  in  different  directions,  to  subsist  themselves 
by  hunting  the  buffalo,  until  the  snow  should  be- 
come too  deep. 

Indeed,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pro- 
vide for  the  whole  party  in  this  neighborhood.  It 
was  at  the  extreme  western  limit  of  the  buffalo 
range,  and  tljese  animals  had  recently  been  com- 
pletely hunted  out  of  the  neighborhood  by  the  Nez 
I'erces,  so  that,  although  the  hunters  of  the  garri- 
son were  continually  on  the  alert,  ranging  the 
country  round,  they  bi^ught  in  scarce  game  suf- 
ficient to  keep  famine  from  the  door.  .Now  and 
then  there  was  a  scanty  meal  of  fish  or  wild-fowl, 
occasionally  an  antelope  ;  but  frequently  the  crav- 
ings of  hunger  had  to  be  appeased  with  roots, 
or  the  llesh  ol  wolves  and  musk-rats.  Rarely  could 
the  inmates  of  the  cantonment  boast  of  having 
made  a  full  meal,  and  never  of  having  where- 
withal for  the  morrow.  In  this  way  tliey  starved 
along  until  the  8th  of  October,  when  they  were 
joineil  by  a  |)arty  of  five  families  of  Nez  Percys, 
who  in  some  measure  reconciled  them  to  the  hard- 
ships of  their  situation,  by  exhibiting  a  lot  still 
more  destitute.  A  more  forlorn  set  they  had  never 
encountered  ;  they  had  not  a  morsel  ol  meat  or 
fish  ;  nor  anything  to  subsist  on,  excepting  roots, 
wild  rosebuds,  the  barks  of  certain  ])lants,  and 
other  vegetable  productions  ;  neither  had  they  any 
weapon  for  hunting  or  defence,  excejiting  an  old 
spear.  Yet  the  poor  fellows  macle  no  murmur  nor 
complaint  ;  but  seemed  accustomed  to  their  hard 
Jare.  If  they  could  not  teach  the  white  men  their 
practical  stoicism,  they  at  least  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  edible  projjerties  of  roots  and 
wild  rosebuds,  and  furnished  them  a  sujjply  from 
their  own  store.  The  necessities  ot  the  cam|)  ht 
length  became  so  urgent  that  Captain  Bonneville 
determined  to  dispatch  a  party  to  the  Horse 
Prairie,  a  plain  to  the  north  of  his  cantonment, 
to  procure  a  supply  of  provisions.  When  the 
men  were  about  to  cfepart,  he  proposed  to  the  Nez 
Perces  that  they,  or  some  of  them,  should  join  the 
hunting  party.  To  his  surprise  they  promptly 
declined.  He  inquired  the  reason  ior  their  refu- 
sal, seeing  that  they  were  in  nearly  as  starving 
stiuation  as  his  own  people.  They  replied  that  it 
was  a  sacred  day  with  them,  and  the  Great  Spirit 
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would  he  angry  should  they  devote  it  to  hunting. 
They  offered,  however,  to  accompany  the  party  if 
it  would  delay  its  departure  until  the  foflownig 
(lay  ;  hut  this  the  pinching  demands  ot  hunger 
wii'iild  not  permit,  and  the  detachment  proceeded. 
A  tew  days  afterward,  four  ol  them  signified  to 
Captain  Donneville  that  they  were  about  to  hunt. 
"What!"  exclaimed  he,  "  without  guns  or  ar- 
rows ;  and  with  only  one  old  spear  ?  What  do 
jdu  expect  to  kill  ?"  They  smiled  among  them- 
jiUes,  but  made  no  answer.  Preparatory  to  the 
chase,  they  performed  some  religious  rites,  anil 
ollered  up  to  the  Great  Spirit  a  lew  short  prayers 
for  safety  and  success  ;  then,  having  received  the 
blessings  of  their  wives,  they  leaped  upon  their 
horses  and  denarted,  leaving  the  whole  party  of 
Christian  spectators  amazed  and  rebuked  by  this 
lesson  of  laith  and  dependence  on  a  sujjreme  and 
benevolent  Ueing.  "Accustomed,"  addsCaptain 
Donneville,  "  as  I  had  heretofore  been,  to  find 
the  wretched  Indian  revelling  in  blood  and  stain- 
ed by  every  vice  which  can  degrade  human  na- 
ture, I  could  scarcely  realize  the  scene  which  I 
had  witnessed.  Xyonder  at  such  unaffected  ten- 
derness and  i)iety,  where  it  was  least  to  have  been 
sought,  contended  in  all  our  bosoms  with  shame 
and  confusion,  at  receiving  such  pure  and  whole- 
some instructions  from  creatures  so  far  below  us 
in  all  the  arts  and  comforts  of  life."  The  simple 
prayers  of  the  poor  Indians  were  not  unheard.  In 
the  course  of  four  or  five  days  they  relumed,  la- 
den with  meat.  Captain  Bonneville  was  curious 
to  know  how  they  had  attained  such  success  with 
such  scanty  means.  They  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  they  had  chased  the  herds  of  buffalo  at 
full  speed,  until  they  tired  them  down,  when  they 
easily  dis[)atcheil  them  with  the  spear,  and  made 
use  ct  the  same  weapon  to  tlay  the  carcasses.  To 
carry  through  their  lessons  to  their  Christian 
friends,  the  jioor  savages  were  as  charitable  as 
they  had  been  pious,  and  generously  shared  with 
them  the  siwils  of  their  hunting  ;  giving  them 
food  enough  to  last  for  several  days. 

A  further  and  more  intimate  intercourse  with 
ibis  tribe  gave  Captain  I$onneville  still  greater 
cause  to  admire  their  strong  devotional  feeling. 
■'  Simply  to  call  these  people  religious,"  says  he, 
"  would  convey  but  a  faint  idea  ot  the  deep  hue 
of  piety  and  devotion  which  pervades  their  whole 
conduct.  Their  honesty  is  immaculate,  and  their 
purity  of  purpose,  and  their  observance  of  the 
rites  of  their  religion,  are  most  uniform  and  re- 
markable. They  are,  certainly  more  like  a  na- 
tion of  saints  than  a  horde  of  savages." 

In  fact,  the  antibelligerent  policy  of  this  tribe 
may  have  sprung  from  the  doctrines  of  Christian 
charity,  for  it  would  appear  that  they  had  imbibed 
some  iiotions  of  the  Christian  faith  Irom  Catholic 
missionaries  and  traders  who  had  been  anion^^ 
them.  They  even  had  a  rude  calendar  of  the 
fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
some  traces  of  its  ceremonials.  These  have  be- 
come blended  with  their  own  wild  rites,  and 
present  a  strange  medley  ;  civilized  and  barbar- 
ous. On  the  Sabbath,  men,  women,  and  children 
array  themselves  in  their  best  style,  and  assemble 
round  a  pole  erected  at  the  head  of  the  camp. 
Here  they  go  through  a  wild  fantastic  cere- 
monial ;  strongly  resembling  the  religious  dance 
of  the  Shaking  Quakers  ;  but,  from  its  enthusiasm, 
much  more  striking  and  impressive.  During  the 
intervals  of  the  ceremony,  the  principal  chiefs, 
who  officiate  as  priests,  instruct  them  in  their  du- 
ties, and  exhort  them  to  virtue  and  good  deeds. 

"  There  is  something  antique  and  patriarchal," 


observes  Captain  Bonneville,  "  in  this  union  of  Uie 
offices  of  leader  and  priest ;  as  there  is  in  many  of 
their  customs  and  manners,  which  are  all  strong, 
ly  imbued  with  religion." 

The  worthy  captain,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
been  strongly  interested  by  this  gle;im  of  unlooked- 
for  light  amid  the  darkness  of  the  wilderness. 
He  exerted  himself,  during  his  sojourn  among  this 
simple  and  well-disposed  people,  to  inculcate,  as 
far  as  he  was  able,  the  gentle  and  humanizing 
precepts  of  the  Christian  laith,  ami  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  leading  points  of  its  history; 
and  it  speaks  highly  for  the  purity  and  benignity 
of  his  heart,  that  he  derived  unmixed  happiness 
from  the  task. 

"  Many  a  time,"  says  he,  "  was  my  little  lodge 
thronged,  or  rather  piled  with  ht.'arers,  for  they 
lay  on  the  ground,  one  leaning  over  the  other, 
until  there  was  no  further  room,  all  li.itening  with 
greedy  ears  to  the  wonders  which  the  (Ireat  Spirit 
had  revealed  to  the  svhite  man.  No  other  subject 
gave  them  half  the  satislaction,  or  commanded 
half  the  attention  ;  and  but  few  scenes  in  my  life  re- 
main so  freshly  on  my  memory,  or  are  so  pleasur- 
ably  recalled  to  my  contemplation,  as  these  hours 
of  intercourse  with  a  distant  and  benighted  race 
in  the  midst  of  the  desert." 

The  only  excesses  indulged  in  by  this  temperate 
and  exemplary  people,  appear  to  be  gambling  and 
horseracing.  In  these  they  engage  with  an  eager- 
ness that  amounts  to  infatuation.  Knots  of  j^am- 
blers  will  assemble  belore  one  ot  their  lodge  tires, 
early  in  the  evening,  and  remain  absorbed  in  the 
chances  and  changes  of  the  game  until  long  after 
dawn  of  the  following  day.  As  the  night  ad- 
vances, they  wax  warmer  and  warmer.  15ets  in- 
crease in  amount,  one  loss  only  serves  to  lead  to 
a  greater,  until  in  the  course  of  a  single  night's 
gambling,  the  richest  chief  may  become  the  poor- 
est varlet  in  the  camp. 


CHAPTKR  X. 

BLACKFEET  IN  THE  HORSE  PRAIRIE  —  Sf:ARCH 
AFTER  THE  HUNTERS— DIFFICUI.T'ES  AND  DAN- 
GERS— A  CARD  PARTY  IN  THE  WILDERNESS — 
THE  CARD  PARTY  INTERRUPTED —  "OLD 
sledge"  a  LOSING  GA.ME — VISITORS  TO  THE 
CAMP — IROQUOIS  HUNTERS — HANGING- EARED 
INDIANS. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  two  young  Indians  of 
the  Nez  I'erc^  tribe  arrived  at  Captain  IJonneville's 
e-ncami)ment.  They  were  on  their  way  home- 
ward, but  had  been  obliged  to  swerve  from  their 
ordinary  route  through  the  mountains,  by  deep 
snows.  Their  new  route  took  them  through  the 
Horse  I'rairie.  In  traversing  it,  they  had  been 
attracted  by  the  distant  smoke  of  a  camp  hre,  and, 
on  stealing  near  to  reconnoitre,  had  discovered  a 
war  party  ot  Hlackfeet.  They  had  several  horses 
with  them  ;  and,  as  they  generally  go  on  foot  on 
warlike  excursions,  it  was  concluded  that  these 
horses  had  been  captured  in  the  course  of  their 
maraudings. 

This  intelligence  awakened  solicitude  on  the 
mind  of  Captain  Bonneville  for  the  ])arty  of  hunt- 
ers whom  he  had  sent  to  that  neighborhood  ;  and 
the  Nez  Percys,  when  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance, shook  their  heads,  and  declared  their  be- 
lief that  the  horses  they  had  seen  had  been  stolea 
from  that  very  party. 
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Anxious  for  information  on  tlie  subject,  Captain 
Bonneville  dispatched  tsvo  hunters  to  beat  up  the 
country  in  that  direction.  They  searched  in 
vain  ;  not  a  trace  o[  the  men  could  lie  found  ;  but 
they  got  into  a  rejfion  destitute  of  game,  where 
they  were  wcll-nijih  tarnished.  At  one  time  they 
were  three  entire  days  without  a  mouthful  of 
food  ;  at  ienjjth  they  beheld  a  buffalo  grazing  at 
the  foot  of  a  niountam.  Alter  mana-uvring  so  as 
to  get  within  shot,  they  fired,  but  merely  wounded 
him.  He  took  to  Higlit,  and  they  followed  him 
over  hill  and  dale,  with  the  eagerness  and  perse- 
verance of  starving  men.  A  more  lucky  shot 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  Stanfield  sprang 
upon  him,  plunged  his  knife  into  his  throat,  and 
allayed  his  raging  hunger  by  drinking  his  blood. 
A  fire  was  instantly  kindled  beside  tlie  carcass, 
when  the  two  hunters  cooked,  and  ate  again  and 
again,  until,  perfectly  gorged,  they  sank  to  sleep 
before  their  hunting  tire.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing they  rose  early,  made  another  hearty  meal, 
then  loatling  themselves  with  buffalo  meat,  set 
out  on  their  return  to  the  camp,  to  report  the 
fruitlessness  of  iheir  mission. 

At  length,  alter  six  weeks'  absence,  the  hunters 
made  their  appearance,  and  svere  received  with 
joy  proportioned  to  the  anxiety  that  had  been  felt 
on  their  account.  They  h.ad  hunted  with  success 
on  the  prairie,  but,  while  busy  drying  buffalo 
meat,  were  joined  by  a  few  panic-stricken  Flat- 
heads,  who  informed  them  that  a  powerful  b.md 
of  Blackfeet  were  at  hanil.  The  hunters  imme- 
diately abandoned  the  dangerous  hunting  grounti, 
and  accompanied  the  Flatheads  to  their  village. 
Here  they  found  Mr.  Cerre,  and  the  detachment 
of  hunters  sent  with  him  to  accompany  the  hunt- 
ing party  of  the  Nez  Ferct's. 

After  remaining  some  time  at  the  village,  until 
they  supp:)sed  the  HIackfeetto  have  lelt  the  neigh- 
borhood, they  set  off  with  some  of  Mr,  Cerrii's 
men  for  the  cantonment  at  Salmon  River,  where 
they  arrived  without  accident.  They  informei! 
Captain  Uonneville,  however,  that  not  far  from 
his  quarters  they  had  found  a  wallet  of  fresh 
meat  and  a  cord,  which  thev  supposed  had  been 
left  by  some  prowling  IJIackfeet.  A  few  days  af- 
terward Mr.  Cerr^,  with  the  remainder  of  his  men, 
likewise  arrived  at  the  cantonment. 

Mr.  Walker,  one  of  his  subleaders,  who  had 
gone  with  a  band  of  twenty  hunters  to  range  the 
country  just  beyond  the  Horse  Frairie,  had  like- 
wise his  share  of  adventures  with  the  all-pervad- 
ing Blackfeet.  At  one  of  his  encampments  the 
guard  stationed  to  keep  watch  round  the  camp 
grew  weary  of  their  duty,  and  feeling  a  little  too 
secure,  an(l  too  much  at  home  on  these  prairies, 
retired  to  a  small  grove  of  willows  to  amuse 
themselves  with  a  social  game  of  cards  called 
"old  sledge,"  which  is  as  popular  among  these 
trampers  of  the  prairies  as  whist  or  ^carte  among 
the  polite  circles  of  the  cities.  From  the  mitlstof 
their  sport  they  were  suddenly  roused  by  a  dis- 
charge of  firearms  and  a  shrill  war-whoop. 
Starting  on  their  feet,  and  snatching  up  their  ri- 
fles, they  beheld  in  dismay  their  horses  and  mules 
already  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  who  had  sto- 
len upon  the  camp  unperceived,  while  they  were 
spell-bound  by  the  magic  of  old  sledge.  The  In- 
dians sprang  upon  the  animals  barebacked,  and 
endeavored  to  urge  them  off  under  a  galling  fire 
that  did  some  execution.  The  mules,  however, 
confounded  by  the  hurly-burly  and  disliking  their 
new  riders  kicked  up  their  heels  and  dismounted 
half  of  them,  in  spite  of  their  horsemanship.  This 
threw  the  rest  into  contusion  ;   they  endeavored 


to  protect  their  unhorsed  comrades  from  the  f\i. 
rious  assaults  of  the  whites  ;  but,  after  a  scene  ot 
"  confusion  worse  confounded,"  horses  and  mules 
were  abandoned,  and  the  Indians  betook  them- 
selves to  the  bushes.  Here  they  t|uickly  scratchtil 
holes  in  the  e.irth  about  two  feet  deep,  in  wliiili 
they  prostrated  themselves,  and  while  tnus  screen 
ed  from  the  shots  ot  the  white  men,  were  enabled 
to  make  such  use  of  their  bows  and  arrows  and 
fusees,  as  to  repulse  their  assailants  and  to  effeci 
their  retreat.  This  adventure  threw  a  temporary 
stigma  upon  the  game  of  "  old  sledge." 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  four  Iroquois 
hunters,  driven  by  the  snow  from  their  hunting 
grounds,  made  their  appearance  at  the  canton- 
ment. They  were  kindly  welcomed,  and  during 
their  sojourn  made  themselves  useful  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  being  excellent  trappers  and  first-rate 
woodsmen.  They  were  of  the  remnants  of  a  party 
ot  Iroqubis  hunters  that  came  Irom  Canada  into 
these  mountain  regions  many  years  previously,  in 
the  em|)loy  of  the  lluilson's  Hay  Company.  They 
were  led  by  a  brave  chieftain,  named  Fierre,  who 
lell  by  the  hands  of  the  Blackfeet,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  fated  valley  of  I'ierre's  Hole.  This 
branch  ot  the  Iroquois  tribe  has  ever  since  re- 
mained among  these  mountains,  at  mortal  enmity 
with  the  Blackfeet,  and  have  lost  many  of  then- 
prime  hunters  in  their  feuds  with  that  ferocious 
race.  Some  of  them  fell  in  with  (leneral  Ashley, 
in  the  course  of  one  of  his  gallant  excursions  into 
the  wilderness,  and  have  contini!;  I  ever  since  in 
the  emjiloy  of  the  company. 

Among  the  motley  visitors  to  ihc  winter  quar- 
ters of  Captain  Bonneville  w.as  a  party  of  Fends 
Oreilles  (or  Hanging-ears)  and  their  chief.  These 
Indians  have  a  strong  resemblance,  in  character 
and  customs,  to  the  Nez  Ferc^s.  They  amount  to 
about  three  hundred  lodges,  are  well  armed, 
and  possess  great  numbers  ot  horses.  During 
the  sjiring,  summer,  and  autumn,  they  hunt  the 
buffalo  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri, 
Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  and  the  north- 
ern branches  of  Salmon  River.  Their  winter 
quarters  are  upon  :l.e  Racine  Am^re,  where  they 
subsist  upon  roots  and  dried  buffalo  meat.  Upon 
this  river  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  estab- 
lished a  trading  post,  where  the  Fends  Oreilles 
and  the  Fl.itheads  bring  their  peltries  to  exchange 
for  arms,  clothing-,  ami  trinkets. 

This  tribe,  like  the  Nez  Ferc^s,  evince  strong 
anti  peculiar  feelings  of  natural  piety.  Their  re- 
ligion is  not  a  mere  superstitious  fear,  like  that 
of  most  savages  ;  they  evince  abstract  notions  of 
morality  ;  a  deep  reverence  for  an  overruling 
spirit  and  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
men.  In  one  respect  their  religion  partakes  of  the 
pacific  doctrines  of  the  Quakers.  They  hold  that 
the  Great  Spirit  is  displeased  with  all  nations  who 
wantonly  engage  in  war  ;  they  abstain,  therefore, 
from  all  aggressive  hostilities.  But  though  thus 
unoffending  in  their  policy,  they  are  called  upon 
continually  towage  defensive  warfare  ;  es|)ecially 
with  the  Blackfeet  ;  with  whom,  in  the  course  of 
their  hunting  expeditions,  they  come  in  frequent 
collision  and  have  desperate  battles.  Their  con- 
duct as  warriors  is  without  fear  or  reproach,  and 
they  can  never  be  driven  to  abandon  their  hunt- 
ing grounds. 

LiT<e  most  savages  they  are  firm  believers  in 
dreams,  and  in  the  power  and  efficacy  ot  charms 
and  amulets,  or  medicines  as  they  term  them. 
Some  of  their  braves,  also,  who  have  had  numer- 
ous hairbreadth  'scapes,  like  the  old  Nez  Percd 
chief  in  the  battle  of  Pierre's  Hole,  are  believed 
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to  wear  a  charmed  life,  and  to  be  bullet-proof.  Of 
these  gifted  beings  marvellous  anecdotes  are  re- 
lated, which  are  most  potently  believed  by  their 
fellow  savages,  and  sometimes  almost  credited  by 
'■■'  white  hunters. 


■     CHAPTER  XI. 

RIVAL  TRAPPINO  PARTIES  —  MANrKUVPING  —  A 
DESPERAIE  (JAME  —  VANDERHURCIH  AND  THE 
Itl.ACKKEET— DICSERTED  CAMP  EIRE— A  DARK 
DEEII.E— AN  INDIAN  AMBUSH— A  FIERCE  Mftl.EE 
—FATAL  CONSEgUENCES  —  FITZPATRICK  AND 
BRIDOER— trappers'  PRECAUTIONS— MEETINU 
WITH  THE  lU.ACKFEET  — MORE  FIOHTINtj — 
ANECDOTE  OF  A  V'OUNO  MEXICAN  AND  AN  IN- 
DIAN  UIRL. 

While  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  men  are  so- 
journing among  the  Nez  I'erc^s,  on  Salmon  River, 
we  will  m(iuire  .ifter  the  fortunes  of  those  doughty 
rivals  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  American  Fur 
Companies,  who  started  off  for  the  trapping 
grounds  to  the  north-northwest. 

Fitz|)atrick  and  IJridger,  of  the  former  com- 
|)any,  as  we  have  already  shown,  having  received 
their  supplies,  had  taken  the  lead,  and  hoped  to 
have  thehrst  sweep  of  the  hunting  grounds.  Van- 
derburgh and  Dripps,  however,  the  two  resilient 
partners  of  ihe  opposite  company,  by  extraordi- 
nary exertions  were  enabled  soon  to  put  them- 
selves upon  their  traces,  and  pressed  forward  with 
such  speed  as  to  overtake  them  just  as  they  had 
reached  the  heart  of  the  beaver  country.  In  fact, 
being  ignorant  of  the  best  trapping  grounds,  it 
was  their  object  to  follow  on,  and  profit  by  the 
superior  knowledge  of  the  other  party. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  chagrin  of  Fitzpatrick 
and  Bridger  at  being  dogged  by  their  inexperi- 
enced rivals,  especially  after  their  offer  to  divide 
the  country  with  them.  They  tried  in  every  way 
to  blind  and  baffle  them  ;  to  steal  a  march  u|)on 
them,  or  lead  them  on  a  wrong  scent  ;  but  all  in 
vain.  Vanderburgh  made  up  by  activity  and  in- 
telligence for  his  Ignorance  ot  the  country  ;  was 
always  wary,  always  on  the  alert  ;  discovered 
every  movement  ot  his  rivals,  however  secret,  and 
was  not  to  be  eluded  or  misled. 

Fitzpatrick  and  his  colleague  now  lost  all  pa- 
tience ;  since  the  others  persisted  in  following 
them,  they  determined  to  give  them  an  unprofita- 
ble chase,  and  to  sacrifice  the  hunting  season 
rather  than  share  the  products  with  their  rivals. 
They  accordingly  took  up  their  line  of  march 
down  the  course  of  the  Missouri,  keeping  the 
main  Blackfoot  trail,  and  tramping  doggedly  for- 
ward, without  stopping  to  set  a  single  trap. 
The  others  beat  the  hoofafterthem  for  some  time, 
but  by  degrees  began  to  perceive  that  they  were 
on  a  wild-goose  chase,  and  getting  into  a  country 
perfectly  barren  to  the  trapper.  They  now  came 
to  a  halt,  and  bethought  themselves  how  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  and  improve  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  It  was  thought  best  to  divide  their  forces 
and  try  different  trapping  grounds.  While  Dripps 
went  m  one  direction,  Vanderburgh,  with  about 
fifty  men,  proceeded  in  another.  The  latter,  in 
his  headlong  march  had  got  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  Blackfoot  country,  yet  seems  to  have  been  un- 
conscious of  his  danger.  As  his  scouts  were  out 
one  day,  they  came  upon  the  traces  of  a  recent 
band  ot  savages.  There  were  the  deserted  fires 
still  smoking,  surrounded  by  the  carcasses  of  buf- 
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faloes  just  kilUid. 
feet  had  been  fn^ 
camp,  and  had  reirt 
lorcements.  The  si 
camp,  and  told  Vandci 
He  made  light  of  ihp 
with  him,  galloped  oft 
He  found  the  deserted 
had  represented  it  ;  there  lay 
buffaloes,  partly  dismeml)ere(l  ;  there  were 
smouldering  fires,  still  sending  up  their  vvrt  ^> 
of  smoke  ;  everything  bore  traces  of  recent  i 
hasty  retreat  ;  and  gave  reason  to  believe  that  •.  '■ 
savages  were  still  lurking  in  the  neighborlu.-il. 
With  heedless  daring,  Vanderburgh  put  himsell 
upon  their  trail,  to  trace  them  to  their  place  of 
concealment.  It  led  him  over  prairies,  and 
through  skirts  of  woodland,  until  it  entered  a 
dark  and  dangerous  ravine.  Vanderburgh  pushed 
in,  without  hesitation,  followed  by  his  little  band. 
They  soon  found  themselves  in  a  gloomy  <lell,  be- 
tween steep  banks  overhung  with  trees,  where 
the  profound  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  tramp 
of  their  own  horses. 

Suddenly  the  horrid  war-whoop  burst  on  their 
ears,  mingletl  with  the  sharp  report  of  rifles,  and  a 
legion  ot  savages  sprang  from  their  concealments, 
yelling,  and  shaking  their  buffalo  robes  to  frighten 
the  horses.  Vanderburgh's  horse  fell,  mortally 
wounded  by  the  first  discharge.  In  his  fall  he  pinn- 
ed his  rider  to  the  ground,  who  called  in  vain  upon 
his  men  to  assist  in  extricating  him.  One  was  shot 
down  and  scalped  a  few  paces  distant  ;  most  of  the 
others  were  severely  wounded,  and  sought  their 
safety  in  flight.  The  savages  approached  to  dis- 
patch the  unfortunate  leader,  as  he  lay  struggling 
neneath  his  horse.  He  hail  still  his  rifle  in  his  hand 
and  his  pistols  in  his  belt.  The  first  savage  that 
advanceil  received  the  contents  of  the  rifle  in  his 
breast,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  spot  ;  i)Ut  before 
Vanderburgh  could  draw  a  pistol,  a  blow  from  a 
tomahawk  laid  him  prostrate,  and  he  was  dis- 
patched l)y  repeated  wounds. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Major  Henry  Vander- 
burgh, one  of  tl'.e  best  and  worthiest  leaders  of 
the  American  Fur  Company,  who  by  ids  manly 
bearing  and  dauntless  courage  is  said  to  have 
made  himself  universally  popular  among  the  bold- 
hearted  rovers  of  the  wilderness. 

Those  of  the  little  band  who  escaped  fled  in 
consternation  to  the  camp,  and  spread  direful  re- 
ports of  the  force  and  ferocity  of  the  enemy.  The 
party,  being  without  a  head,  were  in  complete 
confusion  and  dismay,  and  made  a  ])recipitate  re- 
treat, without  attempting  to  recover  the  remains 
of  their  butchered  leader.  They  made  no  halt 
until  they  reached  the  encampment  of  the  Pends 
Oreilles,  or  Hanging-ears,  where  they  offered  a 
reward  for  the  recovery  of  the  body,  but  without 
success  ;  it  never  could  be  found. 

In  the  meantime  Fitzpatrick  and  Bridger,  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Company,  fared  but  little  better 
than  their  rivals.  In  their  eagerness  to  mislead 
them  they  had  betrayed  themselves  into  danger, 
and  got  into  a  region  infested  with  the  Ulackleet. 
They  soon  found  that  foes  were  on  the  watch  lor 
them  ;  but  they  were  experienced  in  Indian  war- 
fare, and  not  to  be  surprised  at  night,  nor  drawn 
into  an  ambush  in  the  daytime.  As  the  evening 
advanced,  the  horses  were  all  brought  in  and 
picketed,  and  a  guard  was  stationed  round  the 
camp.  At  the  earliest  streak  of  day  one  of  the 
leaders  would  mount  his  horse,  and  gallop  off  lull 
speed  for  about  half  a  mile  ;  then  look  round  for 
Indian  trails,  to  ascertain  whether  there  had  been 
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any  lurkers  round  the  camp  ;  rcturninsf  slowly, 
he  would  reconnoitre  every  ravine  ancf  thicket 
where  there  mij;ht  be  an  ainhush.  This  done,  he 
would  j^Mllop  (itf  in  an  opposite  dirt-ction  and  re- 
peal the  sanu;  scrutiny.  Kindin^f  all  things  sale, 
the  horses  would  he  turned  loose  to  (frnzc,  but  al- 
wavs  under  tlie  eye  of  a  f{uaril. 

A  caution  e(|uaily  vigilant  was  observed  in  the 
march,  on  ap|)ri)achinj{  any  defile  or  place  where 
an  enemy  mi^jht  lie  in  wait  ;  and  scouts  were  al- 
ways kept  in  the  advance,  or  along  the  ridges  and 
rising  grounds  on  the  tianks. 

At  length,  one  day,  a  large  hand  ot  HIackfeet 
appeared  in  the  open  litld,  Init  in  the  vicinity  of 
rocks  and  cliffs.  They  kent  at  a  wary  tlistance, 
but  made  friendly  signs.  '1  lie  trajipers  replied  in 
the  same  way,  hut  likewise  keijt  aloof,  A  small 
party  of  Indians  now  advancecf,  hearing  the  |)ipe 
of  |)eace  ;  they  were  met  hy  .an  equal  number  of 
white  men,  and  they  formed  a  group  midway 
between  the  two  bands,  where  the  pipe  was  cir- 
culated from  hand  to  hand,  .ind  smokeil  with  all 
due  cerem:)ny.  An  instance  of  natural  affection 
took  place  at  this  pacitic  meeting.  Among  the 
free  trappers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  baiul  was 
a  spirited  youiv.f  .Mexican  named  Loretto,  who, 
in  the  course  ol  his  wanderings,  had  ransomed  a 
beautiful  ISIackfoot  girl  from  a  band  ot  Crows  by 
whom  she  had  been  captured.  He  made  her  his 
wife,  after  the  Indian  style,  and  she  had  followed 
his  fortunes  ever  since,  with  the  most  devoted 
affection. 

Among  the  HIackfeet  warriors  who  advanced 
with  the  calumet  of  peace  she  recognized  a 
brother.  I.tMving  her  inf.int  with  I.oretto  she 
rushed  forw.ird  ;uul  threw  herself  upon  her 
brother's  neck,  who  clasped  his  long-lost  sister 
to  his  heart  with  a  warmth  ot  affection  but  little 
compatible  with  the  reputed  stoicism  of  the  sav- 
age. 

While  this  scene  was  taking  place,  Hriilgrr  left 
the  main  body'of  trajipers  and  rode  slowly  to 
ward  the  grouji  of  smokers,  with  his  rille  resting 
across  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  The  chief  ot 
the  HIackteet  stepped  forward  to  meet  him.  From 
some  untortunate  feeling  of  distrust  Hridger  cock- 
ed his  ritle  just  as  the  chief  was  extending  his 
hand  in  friendship.  The  (|uick  e.ir  of  the  savage 
caught  the  click  of  the  lock  ;  in  a  twinkling  he 
grasped  the  barrel,  forced  the  muzzle  downward, 
and  the  contents  were  discliarged  into  the  earth 
at  his  feet,  (lis  next  movement  was  to  wrest  the 
weapon  from  the  hand  of  IJridger  and  fell  him 
with  it  to  the  earth.  He  might  have  found  this 
no  easy  task  had  not  the  untortunate  leader  re- 
ceived two  arrows  in  his  back  during  the  struggle. 

The  chief  now  spr.mg  into  the  vacant  saddle 
and  galloped  off  to  bis  band.  A  wild  hurry- 
skurry  scene  ensued  ;  each  party  took  to  the 
banks,  the  rocks  and  trees,  to  gain  favorable  posi- 
tions, and  an  irregular  tiring  was  kept  up  on 
either  side,  without  much  effect.  The  Indian  girl 
had  been  hurried  off  l)y  her  people  at  the  out- 
break ot  the  affray.  She  would  have  returned, 
through  the  dangers  of  the  tight,  to  her  husband 
and  her  child,  but  was  prevented  by  her  brother. 
The  young  Mexican  saw  her  struggles  and  her 
agony,  and  heard  her  piercing  cries.  With  a  gen- 
erous impulse  he  caught  up  the  child  in  his  arms, 
rushed  forward,  regardless  ot  Indian  shaft  or  riHe, 
and  placed  it  in  safety  upon  her  bosom.  Even 
the  savage  hea>!  of  the  Blackloot  chief  was  reach- 
ed by  this  noble  deed.  He  pronounced  Loretto 
a  madman  for  his  temerity,  but  bade  him  depart 
in   peace.      The  young   Mexican   hesitated  ;    he 


urged  to  have  his  wife  restored  to  him,  but  her 
brother  interfered,  and  the  countenance  o(  thts 
chief  grew  dark.  The  girl,  he  said,  belonged  in 
his  tribe — slie  must  remain  with  hec  people.  I.n. 
retto  woidd  still  have  lingered,  but  his  wife  iiii. 
plored  him  to  depart,  lest  his  lite  should  be  t n 
dangeretl.  It  was  with  the  j^reatcst  reluctann- 
that  he  returned  to  his  companions. 

The  np|)roach  of  night  |)Ut  an  end  to  the  skir 
mishing  tireot  the  adverse  parties,  and  thesava^  s 
drew  off  without  renewing  their  hostilitcs.  \\  ir 
cannot  but  remark  that  both  in  this  affair  .ind 
that  of  I'ierre's  Hole  the  affray  commenced  by  ,i 
hostile  act  m\  the  part  of  white  men  at  the  nin- 
ment  when  the  Indian  warrior  was  extending  tlu: 
hand  of  amity.  In  neither  instance,  as  tar  a-. 
circumstances  h.ive  been  stated  to  us  by  differeni. 
persons,  do  we  see  any  reason  to  suspect  the  s.iv- 
age  chiets  of  perfidy  in  their  overtures  of  friend 
ship.  They adviinced  in  thecontidingwayusii.il 
among  Indians  when  they  bear  the  pipe  ot  peace, 
and  c.msider  themselves  sacred  from  attack.  II 
we  violate  the  sanctity  of  this  ceremonial,  by  aii\ 
hostile  movement  on  our  part,  it  is  we  who  incur 
the  charge  ot  faithlessness  ;  and  we  doubt  not 
that  in  both  these  instances  the  white  men  have 
been  consideretl  by  the  Hlackleet  as  the  aggres- 
sors, antl  have,  in  conse(|uence,  been  bild  up  as 
men  not  to  be  trusted. 

A  word  to  conclude  the  romantic  incident  of 
Loretto  and  his  Indian  t)rid'j.  A  tew  months  sub- 
secpient  to  the  event  just  related,  the  young  Mex- 
ican settled  his  accounts  with  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Company,  and  obtained  his  discharge.  He 
then  left  his  comrades  and  setoff  to  rejoin  his  wife 
and  child  among  her  people  ;  and  we  understand 
that,  at  the  time  we  are  writing  these  jj.iges,  he 
resides  at  a  trading-house  established  of  late  t)y 
the  American  Vur  Comjiany  in  the  Ulackfoot 
country,  where  he  acts  as  an  interpreter,  and  has 
his  Intlian  girl  with  him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  WINTER  CAMP  IN  THE  WII.DERNE.SS— MEDLEY 
OF  TRAPl'EKS,  HUNTERS,  AND  INDIANS—SCAR- 
CITY OK  GAME— NEW  ARRANGEMEN  IS  IN  THE 
CAMP — DETACHMENTS  SENT  TO  A  DISTANCE — 
CARELESSNESS  OK  THE  INDIANS  WHEN  EN- 
CA.MPED— SICKNESS  A.MONC;  THE  INDIANS  — E.K- 
CELI.ENT  CHARACTER  OF  THE  NEZ  I'ERCES — 
THE  captain's  EFFORT  AS  A  PACIFICATOR — 
A  NEZ  PERCE'S  ARGUMENT  IN  FAVOR  OK  WAR 
— ROHHERIES  l!Y  THE  IM.ACKFEET— LONG  SUF- 
FERING OF  THE  NF.Z  PERCES— A  HUNTER'S  ELY- 
SIU.M  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS— MORE  ROBBER- 
IES—THE  CAITAIN  PREACHES  UP  A  CRUSADE 
-THE   EFFECT   UPON   HIS   HEARERS. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber Captain  Honneville  remained  in  his  tempo- 
rary post  on  Salmon  River.  He  was  now  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  wishes  ;  leading  a  hunter's 
life  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  with  all  its  wild 
populace  around  him.  Beside  his  own  people, 
motley  in  character  and  costume — Creole,  Ken- 
tuckian,  Indian,  half-breed,  hired  trapper,  and 
free  trapper — he  was  surrounded  by  encampments 
of  Nez  I'erct'-s  and  Flatheads,  with  their  droves  oi 
horses  covering  the  hills  and  plains.  It  was,  he 
declares,  a  wild  and  bustling  scene.  The  hunt- 
ing parties  of  white  men  and  red  men,  contiuu' 
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nlly  sallying  forth  amd  rcturninfr ;  the  (;rnupH  nt 
the  various  encam(sinems,  sonic  cooltim^,  ■"*"'"'-' 
worldnif,  some  anui»''\({  theniscivts  at  differfiit 
jjamcs  ;  the  nti^jhiiiti  nt  Jiorsps,  the  l)rayiiik{  ot 
asses,  tiie  ri'MHindin)^  -.irolifsot  llie  axe,  tiie  sharp 
••e|«)rt  i>t  the  rille,  i\\u  whoop,  the  lialloo,  ami  the 
lre(|ueiu  hurst  ol  laughter,  all  ii)  the  tnidst  nl  it 
rt'>{ii»n  suddenly  roused  from  perteci  silence  and 
loneliness  hy  this  ir;>nsient  hunters'  sojourn,  real- 
ized, he  says,  the  idea  of  a  "  populous  solitude," 

The  Ivindand^'i'iii  I  character  ol  the  captain  had, 
evidently,  its  iiillucnce  on  the  opposite  races  thus 
lortuitousjy  con(;rej{ated  toj^ether.  The  most  per- 
fect harniony  prevailed  between  them.  The  In- 
dians, he  s.iys,  were  triendly  in  their  dispositions, 
and  honest  to  llie  ii  >st  scrupulous  de>;ree  in  their 
intercourse  with  thi  vliite  men.  it  is  true  they  were 
sunicwhat  impniuniite  in  their  curiosity,  and  apt 
to  be  continually  in  the  w.iy,  examining  everything; 
with  keen  and  Jiryin^;  eye,  anil  watching  e\ery 
movement  ol  the  while  nu-n.  All  this,  however, 
was  borne  with  gre.it  good-lumior  hy  the  captain, 
and  through  his  example  by  his  men.  Indeed, 
throughout  all  his  transactions  he  shows  himselt 
the  friend  ol  the  poor  Indians,  and  his  conduct  to- 
ward them  is  above  all  nr.iise. 

The  Ne/  I'erces,  the  Klatheads,  and  the  H.ing- 
ing-ears  priile  themselves  iijion  the  ninuber  of 
their  horses,  of  which  they  possess  more  in  pro- 
portion th.in  any  otiu-r  ot  the  mountain  trd)es 
within  the  buffalo  range.  Many  of  the  Indian 
warriors  .mil  hunters  encamped  around  C.iplain 
Bonneville  possess  from  thirty  to  forty  horses 
each.  Their  horses  are  stout,  well-built  poniis,  ol 
great  wind,  and  capable  of  enduring  the  severest 
hardship  and  fatigue.  The  swiftest  ol  them,  how- 
ever, are  those  obt.iined  from  the  whiles  while 
sutficiently  young  to  become  acclimated  anil  in- 
ured to  the  rough  service  of  the  mountains. 

lly  (legiees  the  populousness  ot  this  encamp- 
ment began  to  produce  its  inconveni<;nces.  The 
immense  ilroves  of  liorses  owned  by  the  Indians 
consumed  the  herbage  of  the  surrounding  hills  ; 
while  to  drive  them  to  any  distant  pasturage,  in 
a  neighborhood  .nbounding  with  lurking  and 
deadly  enemies,  would  be  to  end.mger  the  loss 
both  of  man  and  beast,  dame,  too,  began  to 
grow  scarce.  It  was  soon  hunted  and  frightened 
out  of  the  vicinity,  and  though  the  Indians  made 
a  wide  circuit  through  the  mountains  in  the  hope 
of  driving  the  buffalo  toward  the  cantonment, 
their  expedition  was  unsuccessful.  It  w.is  plain 
that  so  large  a  party  could  not  subsist  themselves 
there,  nor  in  any  one  jilace,  throughout  the  win- 
ter. Captain  IJonneville,  therefore,  altered  his 
whole  arriingemeiits.  He  detached  hfty  men  to- 
ward the  south  to  winter  upon  .Snake  River,  and 
to  trap  about  its  waters  in  the  spring,  with  orders 
to  rejoin  him  in  the  month  ol  July  at  Horse 
Creek,  in  Cireen  River  valley,  which  he  h;id  lixed 
upon  as  the  general  rendezvous  ot  his  corfTp.my 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Of  all  his  late  p.irty,  he  now  retained  with  him 
merely  a  small  number  ol  free  tr.ippers,  with 
whom  he  'iiteiuled  to  sojourn  among  the  Nez 
I'erct'sand  i'Matheads,  and  adojit  the  Indian  mode 
of  moving  with  the  game  and  grass.  Those 
bands,  in  effect,  shortly  afterward  broke  up  their 
encampments  and  set  off  for  a  less  beaten  neigh- 
borhood. Captain  Bonneville  remained  beliiiul 
for  a  few  days,  that  he  might  secretly  prepare 
caches,  in  which  to  deposit  everything  not  re- 
quired for  current  use.  Thus  lightened  of  all  su- 
perfluous incumbrance,  he  set  off  on  the  20th  of 
November  to  rejoin  his  Indian  allies.     He  found 


them  encamped  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  country, 
at  the  fiead  of  u  small  stream.  Considering  thejn- 
selves  out  ol  all  danger  in  this  »e(iuestered  spot 
from  their  old  enemies,  the  lll.u  kfeet,  their  vn- 
campnietit  m.inilested  the  most  negligent  secur- 
ity, Their  lodges  were  scattered  in  every  dirfc- 
lioii,  and  their  horses  covered  every  hill  tor  ,1  great 
distance  round,  grazing  upon  the  iipl.ind  bunch 
gr.iss  which  grew  in  gre.it  abundaiue,  and  though 
(iry,  ret.iiiieii  its  nutritious  properties  instead  of 
losing  them  like  other  grasses  In  the  autumn. 

When  the  .\<'/  I'erct's,  i'laiheads,  and  i'endt 
Oreilles  are  eni  amped  in  a  dangerous  neighbor- 
hood, says  Captain  ilonneville,  the  greatest  c.ire  is 
taken  ot  their  horses,  those  prime  artliles  ol  In- 
dian wealth,  and  objects  of  Indl.in  depredation. 
I-'.ach  warrior  has  his  horse  tied  by  one  loot  at 
night  to  a  stake  nl.inted  belore  his  lodge.  Here 
they  remain  unlit  broad  daylight  ;  by  th.it  time 
the  young  men  of  the  camp  are  alre.idy  ranging 
over  the  surrounding  hills,  I'iach  t.imlly  then 
drives  its  horses  tos(.nie  eligible  spot,  where  they 
are  lelt  to  graze  unattended,  A  young  Indi.in 
repairs  occasionally  to  the  pasture  to  give  them 
w.iter,  and  to  see  tli.it  all  is  well.  .So  accustom- 
ed are  the  horses  to  this  management,  tli.it  they 
keep  togi^ther  in  the  pasture  wIumc  they  have  been 
lelt.  As  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  hills,  they  may 
be  seen  moving  from  all  points  tow;ird  the  camp, 
where  they  surrender  themselves  to  \w.  tied  up  for 
t!ie  night.  Mven  in  situations  ot  danger,  the  In- 
dians rarely  set  guards  over  their  camp  at  night, 
iiiirustlng  tli.it  otiice  entirely  to  their  vigilant  and 
well-trained  dogs. 

In  an  encampment,  however,  ol  such  fancied 
security  as  tli.it  in  which  C.iptaln  Itoniievllle 
loiinil  Ills  Indian  friends,  much  ot  these  jirecau- 
tions  with  respect  to  their  horses  ;ire  omitted. 
They  merely  drive  them,  at  rightlall,  to  some  se- 
(picstered  little  dell,  .ind  leave  them  there,  at  per- 
lect  liberty,  until  the  morning. 

One  object  ot  Capt.iin  Ilonneville  in  wintering 
among  these  Indians  was  to  procure  a  supply  of 
horses  against  the  sjiring.  They  were,  however, 
extrenvjly  unwilling  to  part  with  any,  and  it  was 
with  great  ditliculty  that  he  purchased,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  dollars  each,  a  tew  for  the  use  ot  some 
of  his  free  trappers  who  were  on  foot  ;ind  de- 
|)eii(lent  on  him  for  their  eciuipmeiit. 

In  this  encampment  Captain  lionnevllle  remain- 
ed from  the  2!st  of  November  to  the  (jih  of  De- 
cember. During  this  period  the  thermometer 
ranged  from  thirteen  to  forty  two  degrees.  There 
were  occaslon.d  falls  of  snow  ;  but  it  generally 
melted  away  almost  immediately,  and  the  tender 
bhules  of  new  grass  began  to  shoot  uji  among  the 
old.  On  the  7th  of  December,  however,  the  ther- 
mometer fell  to  seven  degrees. 

The  readci'  will  recollect  that,  on  distributing 
his  forces  when  in  tireen  River  valley,  Captain 
IJonneville  hatl  detached  a  party,  headed  ny  a 
leader  of  the  name  of  Malthieu,  with  all  the  weak 
and  disabled  horses,  to  sojourn  about  Hear  River, 
meet  the  Shoshonie  bands,  and  afterward  to  re- 
join him  at  his  winter  camp  on  Salmon  River. 

More  than  sutTiclent  time  had  elapsed,  yet  Mat- 
thieu  failed  to  make  his  appearance,  and  uneasi- 
ness began  to  he  felt  on  his  account.  Captain 
Honneville  sent  out  tour  men,  to  range  the  coun- . 
try  through  which  he  would  have  to  i)ass,  and  en- 
deavor to  get  some  information  concerning  him  ; 
lor  his  route  lay  across  the  great  Snake  River 
plain,  which  spreads  itself  out  like  an  Arabian 
liesert,  and  on  which  a  cavalcade  could  be  de- 
scried at  a  great  distance.     The  scouts  soon  re- 
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turned,  having  proceeded  no  furtherthan  the  edge 
ol  the  plain,  pretending  that  their  horses  were 
lame  ;  but  it  was  evitlenf  they  had  ieared  to  ven- 
ture, with  so  small  a  force,  into  these  exposed  and 
dangerous  regions. 

A  disease,  which  Captain  Bonneville  supposed 
to  be  pneumonia,  now  appeared  among  the  In- 
dians, carrying  off  numbers  of  them  alter  an  ill- 
ness of  three  or  tour  days.  The  worthy  captain 
acted  as  physician,  prescrii)ing  profuse  swejitings 
and  copious  bleetlings,  and  unilormly  with  suc- 
cess, if  tlie  patient  were  subsequenily  treated  with 
proper  care.  In  extraordinary  cases,  the  poor 
savages  called  in  the  aid  of  their  own  doctors  or 
conjurors,  who  olViciated  with  great  noise  and 
mummery,  but  with  lil'le  beneht.  Those  who 
died  during  this  epidemic  were  buried  in  graves, 
after  the  manner  of  the  whites,  but  without  any 
regard  to  the  direction  of  the  head.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice  that,  while  this  malady  made 
such  ravages  among  the  natives,  not  a  single 
white  man  had  the  slightest  symptom  of  it. 

A  familiar  intercourse  of  some  standing  with 
the  Pierced-nose  and  I'lathead  Indians  had  now 
convinced  Captain  Honneville  of  their  amicable 
and  inoffensive  character  ;  he  began  to  take  a 
strong  interest  in  them,  and  conceived  the  idea  of 
"becoming  a  pacificator,  and  healing  the  deadly 
feud  between  them  and  the  IJlackteet,  in  which 
they  were  so  deplorably  the  sufferers.  He  pro- 
posed the  matter  to  some  of  the  leaders,  and 
urged  that  they  should  meet  the  Hlackleet  chiefs 
in  a  grand  pacific  conference,  offering  to  send  two 
of  his  men  to  the  enemy's  camp  with  pipe,  to- 
bacco, and  flag  of  truce,  to  negotiate  the  proposed 
meeting. 

The  Nez  Percys  and  Flathead  sages  upon  this 
held  a  council  of  war  of  two  days'  duration,  in 
which  tiiere  was  abundance  of  hard  smoking  and 
long  talking,  and  both  eloquence  and  tobacco 
were  nearly  exhausted.  At  length  they  came  to 
a  decision  to  reject  the  worthy  captain's  proposi- 
tion, and  u|)on  pretty  substantial  grounds,  as  the 
reader  may  judge. 

"  War,"  said  the  chiefs,  "  is  a  bloody  business, 
and  full  of  evil  ;  but  it  keeps  the  eyes  of  the  chiefs 
always  open,  and  makes  the  limbs  of  the  young 
men  strong  and  supple.  In  war,  every  one  is  on 
the  alert.  It  we  see  a  trail,  we  know  it  must  be 
an  enemy  ;  if  the  Hlackfeet  come  to  us,  we  know 
it  is  for  war,  and  we  are  ready.  Peace,  on  the 
other  hanrl,  sounds  no  alarm  ;  the  eyes  of  the 
chiefs  are  closetl  in  sleep,  and  the  young  men  are 
sleek  and  lazy.  The  horses  stray  into  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  women  and  their  little  babes  go  about 
alone.  But  the  heart  of  a  Hlackfoot  is  a  lie,  and 
his  tongue  is  a  trap.  If  he  says  peace  it  is  to  de- 
ceive ;  he  comes  to  us  as  a  lirother  ;  he  smokes 
his  pipe  with  us  ;  but  when  he  sees  us  weak,  and 
off  our  guard,  he  will  slay  and  steal.  We  will 
have  no  such  peace  ;  let  there  be  war  !" 

With  this  reasoning  Captain  Bonneville  was 
fain  to  acquiese  ;  but,  since  the  sagacious  Flat- 
heaiis  and  their  allies  were  content  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  warfare,  he  wished  them  at  least  to  ex- 
ercise the  ijnasted  vigilance  which  war  was  to 
produce,  and  to  keep  their  eyes  open.  He  repre- 
sented to  them  the  inpossibility  that  two  such 
considerable  clans  could  move  above  the  country 
without  leaving  trails  by  which  they  might  be 
traced.  Besides,  among  the  Blackfeet  braves 
were  several  Nez  Percys,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  in  early  youth,  adopted  by  their  captors, 
and  trainee!  up  and  imbued  with  warlike  ancl 
predatory  notions  ;  these  had  lost  all  sympathies 


with  their  native  tribe,  .nnd  would  be  prone  fo 
lead  the  enemy  to  thei'  secret  haunts.  He  ex- 
horted them,  therefore,  to  keep  upon  tKe  alert, 
and  never  to  remit  their  vigilance  while  within 
the  range  of  so  crafty  and  cruel  a  loe.  All  these 
counsels  were  lost  upon  his  easy  and  simple-mind- 
ed hearers.  A  careless  indifference  reigiu-d 
throughout  their  encampments,  and  their  horst-s 
were  permitted  to  range  the  hills  at  night  in  \xt- 
feet  freedom.  Captain  Bonneville  had  his  own 
horses  brought  in  at  night,  and  properly  |)ic'kcii'i! 
and  guarded.  The  evil  he  apprehended  soon  took 
place.  In  a  single  night  a  swoop  was  made 
through  the  neighboring  pastures  by  the  Blaik- 
feet,  and  eighty-six  of  the  hnest  horses  carried  off. 
A  whip  and  a  rope  were  left  in  a  conspicuous 
situation  by  the  robbers,  as  a  taunt  to  the  simple- 
tons they  had  unhorsed. 

Long  before  sunrise  the  news  of  this  calamity 
spread  likewildfire  through  the  different  encamp, 
ments.  Captain  Bonneville,  whose  own  horse? 
remained  safe  at  their  pickets,  watched  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  an  outbreak  of  warriors. 
Pierced-nose  and  Flathead,  in  furious  pursuit  ol 
the  marauders  ;  but  no  such  thing— iliey  content- 
ed themselves  with  searching  diligently  over  hill 
and  ilale,  to  glean  up  such  horses  as  had  escaped 
the  hands  ol  the  marauders,  and  then  resigned 
themseUes  to  their  loss  with  ihe  most  exemplary 
quiescence. 

Some,  it  is  true,  who  were  entirely  unhorsed, 
set  out  on  a  begging  visit  to  their  cousins,  as  thejr 
call  them,  the  I.ower  Nez  Perces,  who  inhabit  the 
lower  country  about  the  Columbia,  and  possess 
horses  in  abundance.  To  these  they  repair  when 
in  difiiculty,  and  seldom  fail,  by  dint  ol  begging 
and  bartering,  to  get  themselves  once  more 
mounted  on  horseback. 

(name  had  now  become  scarce  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  camp,  and  it  was  necsss.iry,  accord- 
ing to  Indian  custom,  to  move  off  to  a  less  beaten 
ground.  Captain  Bonneville  proposed  the  Horse 
Prairie  ;  but  his  Indian  friends  objecteil  that 
many  of  the  Ne/  Perce's  had  gone  to  visit  their 
cousins,  and  that  the  whites  were  lew  in  number, 
so  that  their  united  force  was  not  sufi'icient  to 
venture  upon  the  buffalo  grounds,  which  were  in- 
fested by  bands  of  Blackfeet. 

They  now  spoke  of  a  place  at  no  great  distance, 
v.hich  they  represented  as  a  perfect  hunter's 
elysium.  It  was  on  the  right  branch,  or  head 
btream  of  the  river,  locked  up  among  cliffs  and 
precipices  where  there  was  no  danger  from  roving 
bands,  and  where  the  Blackfeet  dare  not  enter. 
Here,  they  said,  the  elk  abounded,  and  the  moun- 
tain sheen  were  to  be  seen  trooping  upon  the 
rocks  and  hills.  A  little  distance  beyond  it,  also, 
herds  of  buffalo  were  to  be  met  with,  out  of  the 
range  of  danger.  Thither  they  proposed  to  move 
their  camp. 

The  projjosition  pleased  the  ca|)tain,  who  was 
desirous,  through  the  Indians,  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  secret  places  of  the  land. 
Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  December,  they  struck 
their  tents,  and  moved  lorward  by  short  stages, 
as  many  of  the  Indians  were  yet  feeble  from  the 
late  malady. 

F"ollowing  up  the  right  fork  of  the  river  they 
came  to  where  it  entered  a  deep  gorge  of  the 
mountains,  up  which  lay  the  seclu(led  region  so 
much  vaunted  by  the  Indians.  Captain  Bonne- 
ville halted  and  encamped  for  three  days,  before 
entering  the  gorge.  In  the  meantime  he  de- 
tached five  of  his  free  trappers  to  scour  the  hills, 
and  kill  as  many  elk  as  possible,  before  the  main 
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body  should  enter,  as  they  would  then  be  soon 
frightened  away  by  the  various  Indian  hunting 
parties. 

While  thus  encamped,  they  were  still  liable  to 
the  marauds  of  the  IJlackfeet,  and  Captain  Bonne- 
ville admonished  his  Indian  Iriends  to  be  upon 
their  guard.  The  Nez  Percys,  however,  notwith- 
standing their  recent  loss,  were  still  careless  of 
their  horses  ;  merely  driving  them  to  some  se- 
cluded spot,  and  leaving  them  there  for  the  night, 
without  setting  any  guard  upon  them.  *  The  con- 
sequence was  a  second  swoop,  in  which  forty-one 
were  carried  off.  This  was  borne  with  equal 
philosophy  with  the  first,  and  no  effort  was  made 
either  to  recover  the  horses,  or  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  thieves. 

The  Nez  I'erces,  however,  grew  more  cautious 
with  respect  to^  their  remaining  horses,  driving 
them  regularly  to  the  camp  every  evening,  and 
fastening  them  to  pickets.  Captain  Bonneville, 
however,  told  them  that  this  was  not  enough.  It 
was  evident  they  were  dogged  by  a  daring  and 
persevering  enemy,  who  was  encouraged  by  past 
impunity  ;  they  should,  therefore,  take  more  than 
usual  precautions,  and  post  a  guard  at  night  over 
their  cavalry.  They  could  not,  however,  be  per- 
suaded to  dei)art  from  their  usual  custom.  The 
horse  once  ])icketed,  the  care  of  the  owner  was 
over  for  the  night,  and  he  slept  profoundly.  None 
waked  in  the  camp  but  the  gamblers,  who,  ab- 
sorbed in  their  play,  were  more  difficult  to  be 
roused  to  external  circumstances  than  even  the 
sleepers. 

The  Blackfeet  are  bold  enemies,  and  fond  of 
hazardous  exploits.  The  band  that  were  hovering 
about  the  neighborhood,  finding  they  had  such 
pacific  people  to  deal  with,  redoubled  their  dar- 
ing. The  horses  being  now  picketed  before  the 
lodges,  a  number  of  Blackfeet  scouts  penetrated 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  camp.  Here  they  went  about  among  the 
lodges,  as  calmly  and  deliberately  as  if  at  home, 
quietly  cutting  loose  the  horses  that  stood  picketed 
by  the  lodges  of  their  sleeping  owners.  One  of 
these  prowlers,  more  adventurous  than  the  rest, 
approached  a  fire  round  which  a  group  of  Nez 
Perces  were  gambling  with  the  most  intense 
eagerness.  Here  he  stood  for  some  time,  muffled 
up  in  his  robe,  peering  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
players,  watching  the  changes  of  their  counte- 
nances and  the  fluctuations  of  the  game.  So  com- 
pletely engrossed  were  they,  that  the  presence  of 
this  muffled  eaves-tlropper  was  unnoticed  and, 
having  executed  his  bravado,  he  retired  undis- 
covered. 

Having  cut  loose  as  many  horses  as  they  could 
conveniently  carry  off,  the  Blackfeet  scouts  re- 
joined their  comrades,  and  all  remained  patiently 
round  the  camp.  By  degrees  the  horses,  finding 
themselves  at  liberty,  too^  their  route  toward  their 
custcmary  grazing  ground.  As  they  emerged 
from  the  camp  they  were  silently  taken  possession 
of,  until,  havingsecured  about  thirty,  the  Blackfeet 
sprang  on  their  backs  and  scampereii  off.  The 
clatter  of  hoofs  startleil  the  gamblers  from  their 
game.  They  gave  the  alarm,  which  soon  roused 
the  sleepers  from  every  lodge.  .Still  all  was 
quiescent  ;  no  marshalling  of  forces,  no  saddling 
of  steeds  and  dashing  off  in  pursuit,  no  talk  ol  ret- 
ribution lor  their  repeated  outrages.  The 
patience  of  Captain  Bonneville  was  at  length  ex- 
hausted. He  had  played  the  part  of  a  jiacificator 
without  success  ;  he  now  alteretl  his  tone,  and  re- 
solved, if  jiossible,  to  rouse  their  war  spirit. 

Accordingly,    convoking    their    chiefs,   he    in- 


veighed against  their  craven  policy,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  vigorous  and  retributive  measures 
that  would  check  the  confidence  and  presumption 
of  their  enemies,  if  not  inspire  thern  with  awe. 
For  this  purpose,  he  advised  that  a  war  party 
should  be  immediately  sent  off  on  the  trail  of  the 
marauders,  to  lollow  them,  if  necessary,  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Blacktoot  country,  and  not  to 
leave  them  until  they  had  taken  signal  vengeance. 
Beside  this,  he  recommended  the  organization  of 
minor  war  paities,  to  make  reprisals  to  the  extent 
of  the  losses  sustained.  "  Unless  you  rouse  your- 
selves from  your  apathy,"  said  he,  "and  strike 
some  bold  and  decisive  blow,  you  will  cease  to  be 
considered  men,  or  objects  of  manly  warfare. 
The  very  squaws  and  children  of  the  Blackfeet 
will  be  sent  against  you,  while  their  warriors  re- 
serve themselves  for  nobler  antagonists." 

This  harangue  had  evidently  a  momentary  effect 
upon  the  pride  of  the  hearers.  After  a  short 
pause,  however,  one  of  the  orators  arose.  It  was 
bad,  he  said,  to  go  to  war  for  mere  revenge.  The 
(■real  Spirit  had  given  them  a  heart  for  peace,  not 
for  war.  They  had  lost  horses,  it  was  true,  but 
they  could  easily  get  others  Irom  their  cousins, 
the  Lower  Nez  I'erct?s,  without  incurring  any  risk  ; 
whereas,  in  war  they  should  lose  men,  who  were 
not  so  readily  replaced.  As  to  their  late  losses, 
an  increased  watchfulness  would  prevent  any 
more  misfortunes  of  the  kind.  He  tlisapproved, 
therefore,  of  all  hostile  measures  ;  and  all  the 
other  chiefs  concurred  in  his  opinion. 

Captain  Bonneville  again  took  up  the  point. 
"  It  is  true,"  said  he,  "  the  Cireat  Spirit  has  given 
you  a  heart  to  love  your  friends  ;  hut  he  has  also 
given  you  an  arm  to  strike  your  enemies.  Unless 
you  do  something  speedily  to  put  an  end  to  this 
continual  iiluiulering,  I  must  say  farewell.  As 
yet  I  have  sustained  no  loss  ;  thanks  to  the  precau- 
tions which  you  have  slighted  ;  but  my  property 
is  too  unsafe  here  ;  my  turn  will  come  next  ;  I 
and  my  peojile  will  share  the  contempt  you  are 
bringing  upon  yourselves,  and  will  be  thought, 
like  you,  poor-spirited  beings,  who  may  at  any 
time  be  plundered  with  impunity." 

The  conference  broke  up  with  some  signs  of 
excitement  on  the  pal  t  of  the  Indians.  Early  the 
next  morning,  a  party  of  thirty  men  set  off  in 
pursuit  of  the  foe,  and  Captain  Bonneville  hoped 
to  hear  a  good  account  of  the  Blackfeet  marau- 
ders. To  his  disappointment,  the  Uar  party  came 
lagging  back  on  the  following  day,  leading  a  lew 
old,  sorry,  broken-down  horses,  which  the  free- 
booters harl  not  been  able  to  urge  to  sufficient 
speed.  This  effort  exhausted  the  martial  spirit, 
and  satisfied  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Nez  Percys, 
and  they  relapsed  into  their  usual  state  of  passive 
indifference. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

STORY   OF   KOSATO,   THE  RENEGADE    BLACKFOOT. 

If  the  meekness  and  long-suffering  of  the  Pierced- 
noses  grieved  the  spirit  of  Captain  Bonneville, 
there  was  another  indivitlual  in  the  camp  to 
whom  they  were  still  more  annoying.  This  was 
a  Blackfoot  renegado,  named  Kosato,  a  fiery  hot- 
blooded  youth  wno,  with  a  beautiful  girl  of  the 
same  tribe,  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Nez 
Perct's.  Though  adopted  into  the  tribe,  he  still 
retained  the  warlike  spirit  of  his  race,  and  loathed 
the  peaceful,  inoffensive  haKitf?  of  those   around 
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him.  The  hunting  of  the  deer,  the  elk,  and  the 
buffalo,  which  was  the  height  of  tlieir  ambition, 
was  too  tame  to  satisfy  his  wild  and  restless  na- 
ture. His  heart  burned  for  liie  foray,  the  am- 
bush, the  si<irmish,  the  scamper,  and  all  the  haps 
and  hazards  of  roving  and  predatory  warfare. 

The  recent  hoverings  of  the  lilackteet  about  the 
camp,  their  nightly  prowls  and  daring  and  suc- 
cessful marauds,  had  kept  him  in  a  fever  and  a 
flutter,  like  a  hawk  in  a  cage  who  hears  his  Lite 
companions  swooping  and  screaming  in  wild 
liberty  above  him.  The  attempt  of  Captain 
Honneville  to  rouse  the  war  spirit  of  the  Key. 
Perci^s,  and  |)rompt  them  to  relatiation,  was 
ardently  seconded  by  Kosato.  For  several  days 
he  was  incessantly  devising  schemes  of  vengeance, 
and  endeavoring  to  set  on  foot  an  expedition  that 
should  carry  dismay  and  desolation  into  the  Black- 
feet  towns.  All  his  art  was  exerted  to  touch  upon 
those  sjjriiigs  of  human  action  with  which  he  was 
most  familiar.  He  drew  the  listening  savages 
roun;l  him  by  his  nervous  eloquence  ;  taunieil 
them  with  reciials  of  past  wrongs  and  insults  ; 
drew  glowing  pictures  of  triumphs  and  tro])hies 
within  their  reach  ;  recounted  tales  of  darir.g  and 
romantic  enterprise,  of  secret  marchings,  covert 
lurkings,  midnight  surprisals,  sackings,  burnings, 
plunderings,  scalpings  ;  together  with  the  tri- 
umphant return,  and  the  feasting  and  rejoicing  of 
the  victors.  These  wild  tales  were  intermingled 
with  the  beating  of  the  drum,  the  yell,  the  war- 
whoop  and  the  war-dance,  so  inspiring  to  Indian 
valor.  All,  however,  were  lost  upon  the  peaceful 
spirits  of  his  hearers  ;  not  a  Nez  I'ercc'  was  to  be 
roused  to  vengeance,  or  stimulated  to  glorious 
war.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  the  I51ackfoot 
renegarlo  repined  at  the  mishap  which  had  severed 
him  from  a  race  of  congenial  spirits,  and  driven 
him  to  take  refuge  among  beings  so  destitute  of 
martial  tire. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  this  man  attracted 
the  attention  of  Captain  Bonneville,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  hear  the  reason  why  he  had  deserted 
his  tribe,  ,in  1  why  he  looked  back  upon  them  witi\ 
such  deadly  hostility.  Kosato  told  him  his  own 
story  briefly  :  it  gives  a  picture  of  the  deep, 
strong  ])assions  that  work  in  the  bosoms  of  these 
miscalled  stoics. 

"  You  see  my  wife,"  said  he  :  "  she  is  good  ;  she 
is  l)eautiful  — I  love  her.  Yet  she  has  been  the 
cause  of  all  my  troubles.  She  was  the  wife  of  my 
chief.  I  loved  her  more  than  he  did  ;  and  she 
knew  it.  We  talked  together ;  we  laughed 
together  ;  we  were  always  seeking  each  otiier's 
society  ;  but  we  were  as  innocent  as  children. 
The  chief  grew  jealous,  and  commanded  her  to 
speak  with  me  no  more.  His  heart  became  hard 
toward  lier  ;  his  jealousy  grew  more  furious.  He 
beat  her  without  cause  and  without  mercy  ;  and 
threitejied  to  kill  her  outright  it  she  even  looked 
at  me.  Do  you  want  traces  of  his  fury  .''  Look  at 
that  scar  !  His  rage  against  me  was  no  less  per- 
secuting. War  ])arties  ot  the  Crows  were  hover- 
ing round  us  ;  our  young  men  had  seen  their  trail. 
All  hearts  were  roused  for  action  ;  my  horses 
were  before  my  lodge.  Suddenly  the  chief  came, 
took  them  to  his  own  pickets,  and  called  them  his 
own.  What  could  I  do  ?  he  was  a  chief.  I  durst 
not  speak,  but  my  heart  was  burning.  I  joined 
no  longer  in  the  council,  the  hunt,  or  the  war- 
feast.  What  had  I  to  do  there  ?  an  unhorsed,  de- 
graded warrior.  I  kept  by  myself,  and  thought 
of  nothing  but  these  wrongs  and  outrages. 

"  I  was  sitting  one  evening  upon  a  knoll  that 
overlooked  the  meadow  where  the  horses  were 


pastured.  I  saw  the  horses  that  were  once  mine 
grazing  among  those  of  the  chief.  This  mad- 
dened me,  and  I  sat  brooding  for  a  time  over  the 
injuries  I  had  suffered,  and  the  cruelties  which 
she  I  loved  had  endured  for  my  sake,  until  niy 
heart  swelled  and  grew  sore,  and  my  teeth  were 
clinched.  As  1  looked  down  upon  the  mea'low  1 
saw  the  chief  walking  among  his  horses.  I 
fastened  my  eyes  upon  him  as  a  hawk's  ;  niy 
blood  boiled  ;  1  drew  my  breath  hard.  He  wiiii 
among  the  willows.  In  an  instant  f  was  on  n.', 
feet  ;  my  hand  was  on  my  knife — I  llew  rather 
than  ran — betore  he  was  aware  I  sprang  upoa 
him,  and  with  two  blows  laid  him  dead  at  my 
feet.  I  covered  his  body  with  earth,  and  strewed 
bushes  over  the  place  ;  then  I  hastened  to  her  I 
loved,  told  her  what  1  had  done,  and  urged  her  to 
lly  with  me.  She  only  answered  me  with  tears. 
1  reminded  her  of  the  wroPigs  I  had  suffered,  and 
of  the  blows  and  stripes  she  hadenilured  from  the 
deceased  ;  I  had  done  nothing  but  an  act  of  jus- 
tice. I  again  urged  her  to  lly  ;  but  she  only  wept 
the  more,  and  bade  me  go.  Niy  heart  was  heavy, 
but  my  eyes  were  dry.  I  folded  my  arms.  '  'Tis 
Well,'  said  1  ;  '  Kosato  will  go  alone  to  the  desert. 
None  will  be  with  him  but  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert.  The  seekers  of  blood  may  follow  on  his 
trail.  They  may  come  upon  him  when  he  sleeps 
and  glut  their  revenge;  but  u>u  will  be  safe. 
Kosato  will  go  alone.' 

"  I  turneil  away.  She  sprang  after  me,  anil 
strained  me  in  her  arms.  '  No,  cried  she,  '  Ko- 
sato shall  not  go  alone  !  Wherever  he  goes  I  will 
go — he  shall  never  part  from  me." 

"  \Ve  hastily  took  in  our  hands  such  things  as 
we  most  needed,  and  stealing  quietly  from  the 
village,  mounted  the  hrst  horses  we  encountered. 
Speeding  day  and  night,  we  soon  reached  this 
tribe.  They  received  us  with  welcome,  and  we 
have  dwelt  with  them  in  peace.  They  are  good 
and  kind  ;  they  are  honest ;  but  their  hearts  are 
the  hearts  ot  women." 

Such  was  the  story  of  Kosato,  as  related  by  him 
to  Captain  B'mneville.  It  is  of  a  kmd  that  often 
occurs  in  Indian  life  ;  where  love  elopements  from 
tribe  to  tribe  are  as  frequent  as  among  the  novel- 
read  heroes  and  heroines  of  suntimental  civiliza- 
tion, and  often  give  rise  to  bloody  and  lastmg 
feuds. 


CHAI'TF.R    XIV. 

THE  PARTY  ENTERS  THE  MOUNTAIV  OORGE— A 
WILD  FASTNESS  AMONG  HILLS— MOUNTAIN 
MUTTON— PEACE  A';D  PLENTY — THE  A.MOROUS 
TRAPPEK— A  PIEUALD  WEDDING— A  IREK 
TRAPPER'S  WIFE— HER  GALA  EgUIP.MENTS — 
CHRIST.MAS    IN   THE  WILDERNESS. 

On  the  19th  of  December  Captain  Bonneville 
and  his  confederate  Indians  raised  their  camp, 
and  entered  the  narrow  gorge  made  by  the  north 
fork  ot  Salmon  River.  Up  this  lay  the  secure  and 
plenteous  hunting  region  so  temptingly  described 
oy  the  Indians. 

Since  leaving  Green  River  the  plains  had  invari- 
ably been  of  loose  sand  or  coarse  gravel,  and  the 
rocky  formation  of  the  mountains  of  primitive 
limestone.  The  rivers,  in  general,  were  skirted 
with  willows  and  bitter  cotton-wood  trees,  and  the 
jrairies  covered  with  wormwood.  In  the  hollow 
)reast  of  the  mountains  which  they  were  now 
penetrating,  the  surrounding  heights  were  clothed 
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with  pine  ;  while  the  declivities  of  the  lower  hills 
afforded  abundance  of  bunch  grass  for  the  horses. 

As  the  Indians  had  represented,  they  were  now 
in  a  natural  fastness  of  the  mountains,  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  wiiich  was  by  a  deep  gorge,  so  nar- 
row, rugged,  and  difficult  as  to  prevent  setret  a|)- 
wroach  or  rapid  retreat,  and  to  admit  of  easy  de- 
fence. The  liiackfeet,  therefore,  refrained  from 
venturing  in  alter  the  Nez  I'erces,  awaiting  a  bet- 
ter chance,  when  they  should  once  more  emerge 
into  the  open  country. 

Captain  Bonneville  soon  found  that  the  Indians 
had  not  exaggerated  the  advantages  of  this  region, 
liesiiles  the  numerous  gangs  ol  elk,  large  (locks  of 
the  ahsahta  or  bighorn,  the  mountain  sheep,  were 
to  be  seen  bounding  among  the  precipices.  These 
simple  animals  were  easily  circumvented  aiul  ile- 
stroyed.  A  few  hunters  may  surround  a  Hock  and 
kill  as  many  as  they  please.  Numbers  were  daily 
brought  into  camp,  and  the  tlesh  of  those  which 
were  young  and  fat  was  e.stolled  as  superior  to 
the  finest  mutton. 

Here,  then,  there  was  a  cessation  from  toil,  from 
hunger,  and  alarm,  fast  ills  and  ilangers  were 
forgotten.  The  hunt,  the  game,  the  song,  the 
story,  the  rough  though  good-humored  joke,  made 
time  i)nss  joyously  away,  and  plenty  and  security 
reigned  throughout  the  camp. 

Idleness  and  ease,  it  is  said,  lead  to  love,  and 
love  to  matrimony,  in  civilized  life,  and  the  same 
process  takes  i)lace  in  the  wilderness.  Filled  with 
good  cheer  and  mountain  mutton,  one  of  the  free 
trappers  liegan  to  repine  at  the  solitude  of  his 
lodge,  and  to  exiierience  the  force  of  that  great 
law  of  nature,  "  it  is  not  meet  for  man  to  live 
alone." 

After  a  night  of  grave  cogitation  he  repaired  to 
Kowsoter,  tlie  I'ierced-nose  chief,  and  unfolded 
to  him  the  secret  workings  of  his  bosom. 

"  I  want,"  said  he,  "  a  wile.  Give  me  one  from 
among  your  tribe.  Not  a  young,  giildy-pated  girl, 
that  will  think  ot  nothing  but  flaunting  and  finery, 
but  a  sober,  discreet,  hard-working  stjuaw  ;  one 
that  will  share  my  lot  without  tlinching,  however 
hard  it  may  be  ;  that  can  take  care  of  my  lodge, 
and  be  a  companion  and  a  helpmate  to  me  in  the 
wilderness."  Kowsoter  jiromisetl  to  look  round 
among  the  females  of  his  tribe,  and  procure  such 
a  one  as  he  desired.  T.  o  days  were  requisite 
for  the  search.  At  the  expiration  ot  these,  Kow- 
sotercalled  at  his  lodge,  and  intormetl  him  that  he 
would  !)ring  his  bride  to  him  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.  He  kejit  his  word.  At  the  ap[)ointed 
time  he  apjiroacheil,  leading  the  bride,  a  cornely 
copper-coioretl  dame  attired  in  her  Indian  finery. 
Her  father,  mother,  brothers  by  the  half  do/en 
and  cousins  by  the  score,  all  followed  on  to  grace 
the  ceremony  and  greet  the  new  and  important 
relative. 

The  trajiper  received  his  new  and  numerous 
family  lonnection  with  ])roper  solemnity  ;  he 
placed  his  bride  beside  him,  and,  filling  the  pipe, 
the  great  symbol  of  peace,  with  his  best  tobacco, 
took  two  or  three  whiffs,  then  handed  it  to  the 
chief  who  transferred  it  to  the  father  ot  the  bride, 
from  whom  it  was  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand 
and  mouth  to  mouth  ot  the  whole  circle  of  kins- 
men round  the  fire,  all  maintaining  the  most  pro- 
found and  becoming  silence. 

After  several  pipes  had  been  filled  and  emptied 
in  this  solemn  ceremonial,  the  chief  addressed  the 
bride,  detailing  at  consitlerable  length  the  duties 
of  a  wife  which,  among  Indians,  are  little  less 
onerous  than  those  ot  the  pack-horse  ;  this  done, 
he  turned  to  her  friends  and  congratulated  them 


upon  the  great  alliance  she  had  made.  They 
showed  a  due  sense  of  their  good  fortune,  esne- 
cially  when  the  nuptial  presents  came  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the.chiefs  and  relatives,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  The 
company  soon  retired,  and  now  the  worthy  trap- 
per found  indeed  that  he  had  no  green  girl  to 
deal  with  ;  for  the  knowing  dame  at  once  assumed 
the  style  and  dignity  ot  a  trapper's  wile  :  taking 
possession  of  tl'iC  lodge  as  her  unclisi)uted  empire, 
arranging  everything  according  to  lier  own  taste 
and  habitudes,  and  a[)pearing  as  much-  at  home 
and  on  as  easy  terms  with  the  trapper  as  if  they 
had  been  man  and  wife  lor  years. 

We  have  already  given  a  jjicture  of  a  free  trap- 
per and  his  horse,  as  furnished  by  Captain  IJonne- 
ville  :  we  shall  here  subjoin,  as  a  companion  pic- 
ture, his  description  of  a  free  trap-jjer's  wile,  that 
the  reader  may  have  a  correct  idea  ot  the  kind  of 
blessing  the  worthy  hunter  in  question  had  invoked 
to  solace  him  in  the  wilderness. 

"  The  free  trapjier,  while  a  bachelor,  has  no 
greater  |)et  than  his  horse  ;  but  the  moment  he 
lakes  a  wile  (a  sort  of  brevet  rank  in  matrimony 
occasionally  liestowed  U|)on  some  Indian  fair  one, 
like  the  heroes  ot  ancient  chivalry  in  the  open 
field),  he  discovers  that  he  has  a  stili  more  fanciful 
and  capricious  animal  on  which  to  lavish  his  ex- 
penses. 

"  No  sooner  does  an  Indian  belle  experience 
this  ])romotion,  than  all  her  notions  at  once  rise 
and  expand  to  the  dignity  of  her  situation,  and 
the  purse  of  her  lover,  and  his  credit  into  the  bar- 
gain, are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  fit  her  out  in  be- 
coming stvle.  The  wife  ot  a  free  trapper  to  be 
ccjuipped  and  arrayed  like  any  ordinary  and  un. 
distinguished  scjuaw  ?  Perish  the  grovelling 
thought  !  In  the  first  place,  she  must  have  a 
horse  tor  her  own  riding  ;  but  no  jaded,  sorry, 
earth-spirited  hack,  such  as  is  sometimes  assigned 
by  an  Indian  husband  lor  the  transjiortation  ot  his 
s(|uaw  and  her  papjjooses  ;  the  wile  ot  a  free  trap- 
per must  have  the  most  l;eautitul  animal  ■;he  can 
lay  her  eyes  on.  And  then,  as  to  his  decoiation  ; 
headstall,  breast-bands,  saddle  and  cru])per  are 
lavishly  embroidered  with  beads,  and  hung  with 
thimbles,  hawks'  bells,  and  bunches  of  rii)bons. 
From  each  side  of  the  saddle  hangs  an  t'S(/uiinoot, 
a  sort  ot  pocket,  in  which  she  bestows  the  residue 
ot  her  trinkets  and  nick-nacks,  which  cannot  be 
crowded  on  the  decoration  of  h(  t  horse  or  herself. 
Over  this  she  folds,  with  great  care,  a  drapery  of 
scarlet  and  bright-colored  calicoes,  and  now  con- 
siders the  caparison  ot  her  stee<l  complete. 

"  As  to  her  own  person,  she  is  even  still  more 
extravagant.  Her  hair,  esteemed  beautilul  in 
l)roportion  to  its  length,  is  carefully  plaited,  and 
made  to  tall  with  seeming  negligence  over  either 
breast.  Her  riding  hat  is  stuck  lull  ot  party-col- 
ored feathers  ;  her  robe,  fashioned  somewhat  alter 
that  ot  the  whites,  is  ot  red,  green,  and  sometimes 
gray  cloth,  but  always  of  the  finest  texture  that 
can  be  procured.  Her  leggins  and  moccasins 
arc  of  the  most  beautilul  and  exiiensive  workman- 
ship, and  fitted  neatly  to  the  foot  and  ankle,  which 
with  the  Indian  women  are  generally  well  formed 
and  delicate.  Then  as  to  jewelry  :  in  the  way  of 
finger-rings,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  and  other 
female  glories,  nothing  within  reach  ot  the  trap- 
per's means  is  omitted  that  can  lend  to  impress 
the  beholder  with  an  idea  ot  the  lady's  high  es- 
tate. T)  finish  the  whole,  she  selects  from  among 
her  blankets  of  various  dyes  one  of  some  glowing 
color,  and  throwing  it  over  her  shoulders  with  a 
native  grace,  vaults  into  the  saddle  of  her  gay. 
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prancing  steed,  and  is  ready  to  follow  her  moun- 
taineer '  to  the  last  gasp  with  love  and  loyalty.'  " 

Such  is  the  general  picture  of  the  free  trapper's 
wife,  given  by  Captain  Bonneville  ;  how  far  it  ap- 
plied in  its  details  to  the  one  in  question  does  not 
altogether  appear,  though  it  would  seem  from  the 
outset  of  her  connubial  career,  that  she  was  ready 
to  avail  herself  of  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  her  new  condition.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  wherever  there  are  several  wives  of  free  trap- 
pers in  a  camp,  the  keene'st  rivalry  exists  between 
them,  to  the  sore  detriment  of  their  husbands' 
purses.  Their  whole  time  is  expended  and  their 
ingenuity  tasked  by  endeavors  to  eclipse  each 
other  in  dress  and  decoration.  The  jealousies  and 
heart-burnings  thus  occasioned  among  these  so- 
styled  children  of  nature  are  equally  intense 
with  those  of  the  rival  leaders  of  style  and  fashion 
in  the  luxurious  abodes  of  civili/ed  life. 

The  genial  festival  of  Christmas,  which  through- 
out all  Christendom  lights  up  the  fireside  of  home 
with  mirth  and  jollity,  followed  hard  upon  the 
wedding  just  described.  Though  far  from  kin- 
dred and  friends,  Captain  Bonneville  and  his 
handful  of  free  trappers  were  not  disjiosed  to 
suffer  the  festival  to  iiassunenjoyed  ;  they  were  in 
a  region  of  good  cheer,  and  were  ilisposed  to  be 
jryous;  so  it  was  determined  to  "  light  up  the 
vdle  clog,  "and  celebrate  a  merry  Christmas  in  the 
heart  oi  the  wilderness. 

On  Christmas  eve,  accordingly,  they  began  their 
rude  fetes  and  rejoicings.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  the  free  trappers  surrounded  the  lodge  of 
the  Fierced-nose  chief  and  in  lieu  of  Christmas 
carols,  saluted  him  with  a/i'U  de  joit'. 

Kowsoter  received  it  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit, 
and  after  a  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his  high 
gratification  at  the  honor  done  him,  invited  the 
whole  company  to  a  feast  on  the  following  day. 
His  invitation  was  gladly  accepted.  A  Christmas 
dinner  in  the  wigwam  of  an  Indian  chief  !  There 
was  novelty  in  the  idea.  Not  one  failed  to  be 
present.  The  bancpiet  was  served  up  in  primitive 
style  :  skins  of  various  kinds,  nicely  dressed  for 
the  occasion,  were  spread  upon  the  ground  ;  upon 
these  were  heaped  up  abundance  of  venison,  elk 
meat,  and  mountain  mutton,  with  various  bitter 
roots  which  the  Indians  use  as  condiments. 

After  a  short  prayer,  the  company  all  seated 
themselves  cross-legged,  in  Turkish  fashion,  to 
the  banquet,  which  passed  off  with  great  hilarity. 
After  which  various  games  of  strength  and  agility 
by  both  white  men  and  Inflians  closed  the  Christ- 
mas festivities. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

A  HUNT  AFTER  HUNTERS— HUNGRY  TIMES— A 
VORACIOUS  REPAST  —  WINTRY  WEATHER  — 
GODIN'S  RIVER— splendid  WINTER  SCENE  ON 
THE  GREAT  LAVA  PLAIN  OF  SNAKE  RIVER — 
SEVERE  TRAVELLING  AND  TRA.MPING  IN  THE 
SNOW — MAN(T.IJVRES  OF  A  SOLITARY  INDI;»N 
HORSEMAN— ENCAMP.MENT  ON  SNAKE  RIVER  — 
BANNECK  INDIANS— THE  HORSE  CHIEF— HIS 
CHARMED    LIFE. 

The  continued  absence  of  Matthieu  and  his 
party  had,  by  this  time,  caused  great  uneasiness 
in  tHe  mind  of  Captain  Bonneville  ;  and,  finding  1 
there  was  no  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the 
perseverance  and  courage  of  scouting  parties  in  so 
perilous  a  quest,  he  determined  to  set  out  himself 


on  the  search,  and  to  keep  on  until  he  should 
ascertain  something  of  theob>4fCt  of  his  solicitude. 

Accordingly  on  the  26th  Lecember  he  left  the 
camp,  accompanied  by  thirteen  stark  trappers  and 
hunters,  all  well  mounted  and  armed  lor  danger- 
ous enterjirise.  On  the  following  morning  tlu'y 
passed  out  at  the  head  of  the  mountain  gorge  and 
sallied  forth  into  the  open  plain.  As  they  coiiti- 
dently  expected  a  brush  with  the  Blackfeet,  or 
some  other  predatory  horde,  they  moved  with 
great  circumspection,  and  kept  vigilant  watch  in 
their  encampments. 

In  the  course  of  another  day  they  left  the  main 
branch  of  Salmon  River,  and  proceeded  soutii 
toward  a  pass  called  John  Day's  defile.  It  was 
severe  and  arduous  travelling.  The  ])lains  were 
swei)t  by  keen  and  bitter  blasts  of  wintry  wind  ; 
the  ground  was  generally  covered  with  snow, 
game  was  scarce,  so  that  hunger  generally  pre- 
vailed in  the  camp,  while  the  want  of  pasturage 
soon  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  declining 
vigor  ot  the  horses. 

The  party  had  scarcely  encamped  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  28th,  when  two  of  the  hunters  who 
had  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  game  came  galloping 
back  in  great  alarm.  While  hunting  they  had 
perceived  a  party  of  savages,  evidently  manoeu- 
vring to  cut  them  off  from  the  camp  ;  and  nothing 
had  saved  them  from  being  entrapped  but  the 
speed  of  their  horses. 

These  tidings  struck  dismay  into  the  camp. 
Captain  Bonneville  endeavored  to  reassure  his 
men  by  representing  the  position  of  their  encamp- 
ment, antl  its  capability  of  defence.  He  then  or- 
dered the  horses  to  be  driven  in  and  jiicketed,  and 
threw  U])  a  rough  breastwork  of  fallen  trunks  of 
trees  and  the  vegetable  rubbish  of  the  wilderness. 
Within  this  barrier  was  maintainetl  a  vigilant 
watch  throughout  the  night,  which  jjassed  away 
without  alarm.  At  early  dawn  they  scrutinized 
the  surrouniling  plain,  to  discover  whether  any 
enemies  had  been  lurking  about  during  the 
night  ;  not  a  foot-])rint,  however,  was  to  l)e  dis- 
covered in  the  coarse  gravel  with  which  the  plain 
was  covered. 

Hunger  now  began  to  cause  more  uneasiness 
than  the  apprehensions  ot  surrounding  enemies. 
After  marching  a  few  miles  they  encamjied  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  in  hopes  of  finding  buffalo.  It 
was  not  until  the  next  day  that  they  discovered  a 
pair  of  fine  bulls  on  the  edge  of  the  |)lain,  among 
rocks  and  ravines.  Having  now  been  two  days 
and  a  half  without  a  mouthful  of  food,  they  took 
especial  care  that  these  animals  should  not  escape 
them.  While  some  of  the  surest  marksmen  ad- 
vanced cautiously  with  their  rifles  into  the  rough 
ground,  four  of  the  best  mounted  horsemen  took 
their  stations  in  the  plain,  to  run  the  bulls  down 
should  they  only  be  maimed. 

The  buffalo  were  wounded,  and  set  off  in  head- 
long flight.  The  half-famished  horses  were  too 
weak  to  overtake  them  on  the  frozen  ground,  but 
succejded  in  driving  them  on  the  ice,  where  they 
slipped  and  fell,  and  were  easily  dispatched.  The 
hunters  loaded  themselves  with  beet  for  present 
and  future  supply,  and  then  returned  and  en- 
camped at  the  last  night's  fire.  Here  they  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  cooking  and  eating  with 
a  voracity  proportioned  to  previous  starvation, 
forgetting  in  the  hearty  revet  of  the  moment  the 
certain  dangers  with  which  they  were  environed. 

The  cravings  of  hunger  being  satisfied,  they 
now  began  to  debate  about  theirfurther  progress. 
The  men  were  much  disheartened  by  the  hardships 
they  had  already  endured.     Indeed,  two  who  had 
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been  in  the  rear  guard,  taking  advantage  of  their 
position,  had  deserted  and  returned  to  the  lodges 
of  the  Nez  l'erci?s.  The  prospect  ahead  was 
enough  to  stagger  the  stoutest  heart.  They  were 
in  the  dead  of  winter.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  the  wild  landscajje  was  wrapped  m  snow, 
which  was  evidently  deepening  as  they  advanced. 
Over  this  they  would  have  to  toil,  with  the  icy 
wind  blowing  in  their  faces  :  their  horses  might 
give  out  through  want  of  pasturage,  and  they 
iliemselves  must  expect  intervals  of  horrible 
hiniine  like  that  they  had  already  experienced. 

With  Captain  IJonneville,  however,  persever- 
ance was  a  matter  of  pride  ;  and,  having  under- 
taken this  enterprise,  nothing  could  turn  him  back 
until  it  was  accomplished  ;  though  he  declares 
that,  had  he  anticipated  the  dilTiculties  and  suffer- 
ings which  attended  it,  he  should  have  flinched 
from  the  undertaking. 

Onward,  therefore,  the  little  band  urged  their 
way,  keeping  along  the  course  of  a  stream  called 
John  iJay's  Creek.  The  cold  was  so  intense  that 
they  had  trec|uenlly  to  dismount  and  travel  on 
toot,  lest  they  should  freeze  in  their  saddles.  The 
clays  which  at  this  season  are  short  enough  even 
in  the  open  prairies,  were  narrowed  to  a  lew  h.ours 
by  the  high  mountains,  which  allowed  the  travel- 
lers but  a  briel  enjoyment  of  the  cheering  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  snow  was  generallv  at  least 
twenty  inches  in  denth,  and  in  many  places  much 
more  :  those  who  dismounted  had  to  beat  their 
way  with  toilsome  steps.  Kight  miles  were  con- 
sidered a  good  day's  journey.  The  horses  were 
almost  famished  ;  for  the  herbage  was  covered  by 
the  deep  snow,  so  that  they  had  nothing  to  subsist 
upon  but  scanty  wisps  of  the  dry  bunch  grass 
which  peered  above  the  surface,  and  the  small 
branches  and  twigs  of  frozen  willows  and  worm- 
wootl. 

In  this  way  they  urged  their  slow  and  painful 
course  to  the  south  down  John  Day's  Creek,  until 
it  lost  itself  in  a  swamp.  Here  they  encamped 
upon  the  ice  among  stiffened  willows,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  beat  down  and  clear  away  the 
snow  to  procure  pasturage  for  their  horses. 

Hence,  they  toiled  on  to  (lodin  River  ;  so  called 
after  an  Irocjuois  hunter  in  the  service  of  Sub- 
lette, who  was  murdered  there  by  the  IJlackfeet. 
Many  of  the  leatures  of  this  remote  wilderness  are 
thus  named  alter  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
that  occurred  to  the  early  pioneers.  It  was  an 
act  of  lilial  vengeance  on  the  part  of  dodin's  son 
Antoine  that,  as  the  reader  may  recollect, 
brought  on  the  recent  battle  at  Pierre's  Hole. 

Form  C.odin's  River,  Captain  lionmville  and 
his  followers  came  out  ujion  the  plain  ot  the  Three 
Ikites,  so  called  from  three  singular  and  isolated 
hills  that  rise  from  the  midst.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
great  desert  of  Snake  I'iiver,  one  ot  the  most  "e- 
markahle  tracts  beyond  ihi;^  mountains.  Could 
they  have  ex|)erienced  a  respite  from  their  suffer- 
ings and  anxieties,  the  immense  landscape  spread 
out  before  them  was  calculated  to  inspire  admira- 
tion. Winter  has  its  beauties  and  glories  as 
well  as  summer  ;  and  Captain  Bonneville  had  the 
soul  to  apprei;iate  them. 

Far  away,  says  he,  over  the  vast  plains,  and 
up  the  steep  sides  of  the  lofty  mountains,  the 
snow  lay  spread  in  dazzling  whiteness  :  and 
whenever  the  sun  emerged  in  the  morning  above 
the  giant  peaks,  or  burst  forth  from  among  clouds 
in  his  mid-day  course,  mountain  and  dell,  glazed 
rock  and  frosted  tree,  glowed  and  sparkled  with 
surpassing  lustre.  The  tall  pines  seemed 
sprinkled   with  a  silver  dust,  and  the   willows, 


studded  with  minute  icicles  reflecting  the  pris- 
mati  ays,  brought  to  mind  the  fairy  trees  con- 
jured  up  by  the  caliph's  story-teller  to  adorn  his 
vale  of  diamonds. 

The  poor  wanderers,  however,  nearly  starved 
with  hunger  and  cold,  were  in  no  mood  to  enjoy 
the  glories  of  these  brilliant  scenes  ;  though  they 
stamped  pictures  on  their  memory  which  have 
been  recalled  with  delight  in  more  genial  situa- 
tions. 

Encamping  at  the  west  Bu.te,  they  found  a  place 
swept  by  the  winds,  so  that  it  was  bare  ot  snow, 
and  there  was  abundance  of  bunch  grass.  Here 
the  horses  were  turned  loose  to  graze  throughout 
the  night.  Though  for  once  they  had  ample  pas- 
urage,  yet  the  keen  winds  were  so  intense  that, 
in  the  morning,  a  mule  was  found  frozen  to  tleath. 
The  trappers  gathered  round  and  mourned  over 
him  as  over  a  cherished  friend.  'I'hey  feared  their 
hall-famished  horses  would  soon  share  his  fate, 
for  there  seemed  scarce  blood  enough  left  in  their 
veins  to  withstand  the  freezi.ng  cold.  To  beat  the 
way  further  through  the  snow  with  these  enfeebled 
animals  seemed  next  to  im|)ossil)le  ;  and  despond- 
ency began  to  creep  over  their  hearts,  when,  for- 
tunately, they  discovered  a  trail  made  by  some 
hunting  party.  Into  this  they  immediately  entered, 
and  proceetled  with  less  dilliculty.  Shortly  after- 
ward, a  tine  buffalo  bull  came  bounding  across 
the  snow  and  was  instantly  brought  down  by  the 
hunters.  A  fire  was  soon  blazing  anil  crackling, 
antl  an  am|)!e  repast  soon  cooked,  and  sooner  dis- 
patched ;  after  which  they  made  some  further 
progress  and  then  encamped.  One  of  the  men 
reached  the  camp  nearly  frozen  to  death  ;  hut 
good  cheer  and  a  blazing  hre  gradually  restored 
life,  and  put  his  blood  in  circulation. 

Having  now  a  beaten  path,  they  proceeded  the 
next  morning  with  more  facility  ;  indeed,  the 
snow  decreased  in  depth  as  they  receded  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  temperature  became  more 
mild.  In  the  course  of  the  day  they  discovered  a 
solitary  horseman  hovering  at  a  distance  before 
them  on  the  plain.  They  spurred  on  to  overtake 
him  ;  but  he  was  better  mounted  on  a  fresher 
steecl,  and  kejjt  at  a  wary  distance,  reconnoitring 
them  with  eviilent  distrust  ;  for  the  wild  dress  of 
the  free  trappers,  their  leggins,  blankets,  and 
cloth  caps  garnished  with  fur  and  tojiped  off  with 
feathers,  even  their  very  elf-locks  and  weather- 
bronzed  complexions,  gave  them  the  look  of  In- 
dians rather  than  white  men,  and  made  him  mis- 
take them  for  a  war  parly  ot  some  hostile  tribe. 

Alter  much  manoeuvring,  the  wild  horseman 
was  at  length  brought  to  a  parley  ;  but  even  then 
he  coiulucted  himself  with  the  caution  of  a  know- 
ing prowler  of  the  prairies.  Uismounting  from 
his  horse,  and  using  him  as  a  breastwork,  he 
levelled  his  gun  across  his  back,  anil,  thus  pre- 
pared for  defence  like  a  wary  cruiser  upon  the 
high  seas,  he  permitted  himself  to  be  approached 
within  speaking  distance. 

He  |)roved  to  be  an  Indian  of  the  Banneck  tribe, 
belonging  to  a  band  at  no  great  distance.  It  was 
some  lime  before  he  could  be  persuaded  that  he 
was  conversing  with  a  party  of  white  men,  and 
induced  to  lay  aside  his  reserve  and  join  them. 
He  then  gave  them  the  interesting  intelligence 
that  there  were  two  companies  of  white  men  en- 
camped in  the  neighborhood.  This  was  cheering 
news  to  Captain  Bonneville  ;  who  hoped  to  find 
in  one  of  them  the  long-sought  party  of  Matthieu. 
Pushing  forward,  therefore,  with  renovated 
spirits,  he  reached  Snake  River  by  nightfall,  and 
there  fixed  his  encampment. 
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Early  the  next  morning  (13th  January,  1833), 
diligent  search  was  made  about  the  neighborhood 
for  traces  of  the  reported  parties  of  white  men. 
An  encamiiment  was  soon  discovered  about  four 
miles  further  up  the  river,  in  which  Captain 
Honneville  to  his  great  joy  found  two  of  .Mal- 
thieu's  men,  from  whom  he  learned  that  the  rest 
of  his  party  would  be  there  in  the  course  of  a  few- 
days.  It  was  a  matter  ,of  great  pride  and  self- 
gratulation  to  Captain  Honneville  that  he  iiad  thus 
accomplished  iiis  dreary  and  doubtful  enterprise  ; 
and  he  determined  to  pass  some  time  in  this  en- 
campment, both  to  await  the  return  of  Mattbieu, 
and  to  give  needful  repose  to  men  and  horses. 

It  was,  in  tact,  one  ol  the  most  eligible  and  de- 
lightful wintering  grounds  in  that  whole  range  of 
country.  The  -Snake  River  here  wound  its  devi- 
ous vay  between  low  banks  through  the  great 
pla'  1  of  the  Three  lUites  ;  and  was  bordered  by 
wide  and  fertile  meadows.  It  was  studded  with 
islands  which,  like  the  alluvial  bottoms,  were 
covered  with  groves  of  cotton-wood,  th'  kets  of 
willow,  tracts  of  good  lowland  grass,  air.l  abun- 
dance of  green  rushes.  The  adjacent  plains  were 
so  vast  in  extent  that  no  single  band  of  Indians 
could  drive  the  buffalo  out  of  them  ;  nor  was  the 
snow  of  sulTicieiU  depth  to  give  any  serious  incon- 
venience. Indeed,  (luring  the  sojourn  of  Captain 
Honneville  in  this  neighborhood,  which  was  in  the 
heart  of  winter,  he  found  the  weather,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  cold  and  stormy  days,  gener- 
ally mild  and  pleasant,  freezing  a  little  at  night 
but  inviiriably  thawing  with  the  morning's  sun  — 
resem!)lmg  the  spring  weather  in  the  micklle  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

The  lofty  range  of  the  Three  Tetons,  those  great 
landmarks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  rising  in  tin- 
east  and  circling  ;uvay  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  great  ])l.iin  of  Snake  River,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Salt  River  and  I'ortneut  toward  the  south, 
catch  tne  earliest  falls  of  snow.  Their  white 
robes  lengthen  ;is  the  winter  advances,  and  spread 
themselves  tar  into  the  plain,  driving  the  buffalo 
in  herds  to  tlie  banks  of  the  river  in  (piest  of  food  ; 
where  they  are  easily  slain  in  great  numbers. 

Such  were  the  pal])able  advantages  of  this  winter 
encami)meiu  ;  added  to  which,  it  was  secure  from 
the  prowlings  and  plunderings  of  any  petty  band 
of  roving  Blackfeet,  the  ditliculties  of  retreat  ren- 
dering it  unwise  for  those  crafty  depredators  to 
venture  an  attack  unless  with  an  overpowering 
force. 

About  ten  miles  below  the  encampment  lay  the 
Banneck  Indians  ;  numbering  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  lodges.  They  are  brave  and  cunning 
warriors  and  (leadly  foes  of  the  HIackfeet,  whom 
they  easily  overcome  in  battles  where  their  forces 
are  equal.  They  are  not  vengeful  and  enterpris- 
ing in  warfare,  however  ;  seldom  sending  war 
parties  to  attack  the  HIackfeet  towns,  but  con- 
tenting themselves  with  defeiuling  their  own  ter- 
ritories and  house.  About  one  third  of  their  war- 
riors are  armed  with  fusees,  the  rest  with  bows 
and  arrows. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  opens  they  move  down 
the  right  bank  of  Snake  River  and  encamp  at  the 
heads  of  the  Hoisee  and  Payette.  Here  their 
horses  wax  fat  un  good  pasturage,  while  the  tribe 
revels  in  plenty  upon  the  flesh  of  deer,  elk,  bear, 
and  beaver.  They  then  descend  a  little  further, 
and  are  met  by  the  Lower  Xez  Perces,  with  whom 
they  trade  for  horses  ;  giving  in  exchange  beaver, 
buffalo,  and  buffalo  robes.  Hence  they  strike 
upon  the  tributary  streams  on  the  left  bank  of 
Snake  River,  and  encamp  at  the  rise  of  the  Port- 


neuf  and  Blackfoot  streams,  in  the  buffalo  range. 
Their  horses,  although  of  the  Nez  Perct?  breed, 
are  inferior  to  the  parent  stock  from  being  ridden 
at  too  early  an  age,  being  often  bought  when  bin 
two  years  old  and  immediately  put  to  h.ard  work. 
They  have  fewer  horses,  also,  than  most  of  these 
migratory  trii)es. 

At  the  time  that  Captain  Bonneville  came  into 
the  neighborhood  ol  these  Indians,  they  were  all 
in  mourning  for  their  chief,  surnamed  The  Horse 
This  chief  was  said  to  possess  a  charm  d  life,  or 
rather,  to  be  invulnerable  to  lead  ;  no  bullet  hav- 
ing ever  hit  him,  though  he  hatl  been  in  repeated 
battles,  and  often  shot  at  by  the  surest  marks- 
men, He  had  shown  great  magnanimity  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  white  men.  t)ne  ol  the  great 
men  of  his  f.amily  h.id  been  slain  in  an  attack 
upon  a  band  of  trappers  passing  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  his  tribe.  \'engeance  ha<l  been  sworn 
by  the  Hanne':ks  ;  but  The  Horse  interfered,  de- 
claring himself  the  friend  of  white  men  and, 
having  great  inlluence  and  authority  among  his 
people,  he  compelled  them  to  forego  all  vindic- 
tive plans  and  to  contluct  themsehx's  amicably 
whenever  they  came  in  contact  with  t!ie  traders. 

This  chief  had  bravely  fallen  in  resisting  an  at- 
tack made  by  the  HIackfeet  upon  his  tribe,  while 
encamped  at  the  head  of  C/odin  River.  His 
fall  in  nowise  lessened  the  faith  of  his  people  in 
his  charmed  life  ;  for  they  declareil  that  it  was 
not  a  bullet  which  laid  him  low,  but  a  bit  of  horn 
which  had  been  shot  into  him  by  some  Hlackfoot 
marksman  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  incllicicy  of 
lead.  Since  his  death  there  was  no  one  with 
sullicient  influence  over  the  tribe  to  restr.iin  the 
wild  and  predatory  pro])ensities  of  the  young 
men.  The  consequence  was  they  had  become 
troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbors,  openly 
friendly  for  the  s.ike  of  tr.iftic,  but  (lis])osed  to 
commit  secret  depredations  .ind  t;)  molest  any 
small  party  that  might  fall  within  their  reach. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MISADVF.NTt.'RF.S  OK  M.ATTHIKU  AND  HIS  PARTY' 
—  RKTUR.V  TO  TfiK  CACTIKS  At  SALMON  RIVER 
— HAiri.E  HK.rWKK.V  NKZ  PKRCKS  AND  liLACK- 
KF.KT — IlKROISM  OK  A  NKZ  I'EKCK  WOMAN — 
KNROI,I.Kl>   AMONG   TIIK   I'-RAVKS. 

On  the  3d  of  February  Matthieu,  with  the  res- 
iclue  of  his  band,  arrived  in  camp.  He  had  a 
disastrous  story  to  rcdate.  After  jiarting  with 
Ca|)tain  Honneville  in  (ireen  River  valley  he  had 
liroceeded  to  the  westward,  keeping  to  the  north 
of  the  Eutaw  Mountains,  a  S|)ur  of  the  great 
Rocky  chain.  Here  he  experienced  the  most 
rugged  travelling  for  his  horses,  and  soon  discov- 
ered that  there  was  but  little'  chance  of  meeting 
the  Shoshonie  bands.  He  now  proceeded  along 
Hear  River,  a  stream  much  frequented  by  trap- 
pers, intending  to  shape  his  course  to  Salmon 
River  to  rejoin  Captain  Bonneville. 

He  was  misled,  however,  either  through  the 
ignorance  or  treachery  of  an  Indian  guide,  and 
conrlucted  into  a  wilcl  valley  where  he  lay  en- 
camped during  the  autumn  and  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  nearly  buried  in  snow  and  almost 
starved.  Early  in  the  season  he  detached  five 
men,  with  nine  horses,  to  proceed  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Sheep  Rock,  on  Hear  River,  where 
game  was  plenty,  and  there  to  procure  a  supply 
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for  the  camp.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  on 
their  expedition  when  their  trail  was  discovered 
hy  a  party  ol  nine  or  ten  Indians,  who  immedi- 
aicly  commenced  a  lurking  pursuit,  dogging  them 
sii  rfly  ior  five  or  six  days.  So  long  as  their  en- 
campments were  well  chosen  and  a  proper  watch 
niaiiitaineil  the  wary  savages  kept  aloof  ;  at 
lciij;th,  observing  that  they  were  badly  encamped, 
in  a  situation  where  they  might  be  approached 
wiUi  secrecy,  the  enemy  crept  stealthily  along 
uiiiicr  cover  of  tiie  river  bank,  preparing  to  burst 
suddenly  U|)on  their  prey. 

They  ha(l  not  advanced  within  striking  distance, 
however,  before  they  were  discovered  by  one  of  the 
iiM|i|)crs.  lie  immediately  but  silently  gave  the 
alarm  to  his  'ompanions.  They  all  sprang  upon 
their  horses  and  prepared  to  retreat  to  a  safe  po- 
siiion.  One  of  the  |)arty,  however,  named  Jen- 
nings, doubted  the  correctness  of  the  alarm,  and 
helore  he  mounted  his  horse  wanted  to  ascertain 
the  fact.  His  companions  urged  him  to  mount, 
liiit  in  vam  ;  he  was  incredulous  and  obstinate. 
A  volley  of  firearms  by  the  savages  dispelled  his 
(h)ubts,  but  so  overjjowered  his  nerves  that  he 
w  IS  unable  to  get  into  his  saddle.  His  comrades, 
seeing  his  peril  and  confusion,  generously  leaped 
Irom  iheir  horses  to  protect  him.  A  shot  from  a 
rille  brougiit  him  to  the  earth  ;  in  his  agony  he 
called  upon  thi;  others  not  to  desert  him.  Two  of 
ihem,  Le  Roy  and  Ross,  after  fighting  desperate- 
ly, were  captured  bv  the  savages  ;  the  remaining 
two  vaulted  into  their  saddles  and  saved  them- 
selves by  headlong  flight,  being  ])ursued  for  near- 
ly thirty  miles.  They  got  sate  back  to  Matthieu's 
camp,  where  their  story  insjiired  such  tiread  of 
lurking  Indians  that  the  hunters  could  not  be 
prevailed  U|)on  to  undertake  another  foray  in 
quest  (1*^  i)rovisions.  They  remained,  therefore, 
almost  starving  in  their  camp  ;  now  and  then  kill- 
ing an  old  or  disabled  horse  for  food,  while  the 
elk  and  the  mountain  shee|)  roamed  unmolested 
among  the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  disastrous  surprisal  of  this  hunting  j/arty 
is  cited  liy  Captain  lionneville  to  show  the  impor- 
tance of  vigilant  watching  and  judicious  encamp- 
ments in  the  Indian  country.  Most  of  this  kind 
of  disasters  to  traders  and  trappers  arise  from 
some  careless  inattention  to  the  slate  of  their  arms 
and  ammunition,  the  iilacing  of  their  horses  at 
night,  the  position  oi  their  camping  ground,  and 
the  posting  of  their  night  watches.  The  Indian  is 
a  vigilant  and  crafty  toe,  bv  no  means  given  to 
hair-brained  assaults  ;  he  seldom  attacks  when  he 
tiiuls  his  foe  well  prejiareil  and  on  the  aiert.  Cau- 
tion is  at  least  as  etncacious  a  protection  against 
him  as  courage. 

The  Indians  who  made  this  attack  were  at  first 
supposed  to  be  IJlackfeet  ;  until  Cajitain  IJonne- 
ville  found  subsequently,  in  the  camp  of  the  Han- 
necks,  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  which  he  rec- 
ognized as  having  belonged  to  one  of  the  hunters. 
The  Hannecks,  however,  stoutly  denied  having 
taken  these  spoils  in  fight,  and  persisted  in 
affirming  that  the  outrage  had  been  perjietrated 
by  a  IJlackf'ot  band. 

Captain  iJonneville  remained  on  Snake  River 
nearly  three  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Matthieu 
and  his  party.  At  length  his  horses  having  re- 
covered strength  sufficient  for  a  journey,  he  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  Nez  Percys,  or  rather  to 
visit  his  tachi's  on  Salmon  River  ;  that  he  might 
take  thence  goods  and  eauipmentsfor  the  opening 
season.  Accordingly,  leaving  sixteen  men  at 
Snake  River,  he  set  out  on  the  19th  of  F"ebruary 
with  sixteen  others  on  his  journey  to  the  cacbes. 


Fording  the  river,  he  proceeded  to  the  borders 
o{  the  deep  snow,  when  he  encamped  under  the 
lee  of  immense  piles  of  burned  rock.  tJn  the  21st 
he  was  again  floundering  through  the  snow,  on 
the  great  Snake  River  plain,  where  it  lay  to  the 
depth  of  thirty  inches,  it  was  sufficiently  incrust- 
ed  to  bear  a  pedestrian,  but  the  poor  horses  broke 
through  the  crust,  and  plunged  and  strained  at 
every  step.  So  lacerated  v.ere  they  by  the  ice 
that  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  front  every 
hundred  yards,  and  put  a  different  one  in  ad- 
vance to  break  the  way.  The  open  prairie? 
were  swept  l)y  a  piercing  and  biting  wind  from 
the  northwest.  At  night,  they  had  to  task  their 
ingenuity  to  provide  shelter  and  keep  from  freez- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  they  dug  deej)  holes  in 
the  snow,  piling  it  up  in  ramparts  to  windward 
as  a  protection  against  the  blast.  IJeiieath  these 
they  spread  buffalo  skins,  upon  which  they 
stretched  themselves  in  full  dress,  with  caps, 
cloaks,  and  moccasins,  and  covered  themselves 
with  numerous  blankets;  notwithstanding  all 
which  they  were  often  severely  pinched  with  the 
cold. 

On  the  28th  of  February  they  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  Clodin  River.  This  stream  emerges  from 
the  mountains  opposite  an  eastern  branch  of  the 
Malade  River,  running  southeast,  forms  a  deep 
and  swift  current  about  twenty  yards  wide,  pass- 
ing rapidly  through  a  defile  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  and  then  enters  the  great  plain  where, 
after  meandering  about  forty  miles,  it  is  finally 
lost  in  the  region  of  the  lUirned  Rocks. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river  Captain  15onneville 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  come  upon  a  buffalo  trail. 
Following  it  up,  he  entered  the  defile,  where  he 
remained  encamped  for  two  days  to  allow  the 
liunters  time  to  kill  and  dry  a  sujiply  of  buffalo 
beef.  In  this  sheltered  defile  the  weather  was 
moderate  and  grass  was  already  sjjrouting  more 
than  an  inch  in  height.  There  was  abundance, 
too,  of  the  salt  weed,  which  grows  most  plentiful 
in  clayey  and  gravelly  barrens.  It  resembles  pen- 
nyroyal, and  derives  i,s  name  Irom  a  ])artial  salt- 
ness.  It  is  a  nourishing  food  for  the  horses  in 
the  winter,  but  they  reject  it  the  moment  the 
young  grass  affords  sufficient  pasturage. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  having  cured  sufficient 
meat,  the  party  resumed  their  march,  and  moved 
on  with  com|)arat'vtt  ease,  excepting  where  they 
had  to  make  their  wu)  through  snow-drilts  which 
had  been  piled  up  by  the  wiml. 

On  the  nth,  a  small  cloud  of  smoke  was  ob- 
served rising  in  a  deep  part  of  the  defile.  An  en- 
campment was  instantly  formed,  aiul  scouts  were 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre.  They  returned  with  in- 
telligence that  it  was  a  hunting  party  of  Flat- 
heads  returning  from  the  buffalo  range  laden 
with  meat.  Captain  Donneville  joined  them  the 
next  day,  and  persuaded  them  to  proceed  with  his 
party  a  few  miles  below  to  the  caches,  whither  he 
proposed  also  to  invite  the  Nez  I'erces,  whom  he 
..oped  to  find  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood. 
In  fact,  on  the  13th,  he  was  rejoined  by  that 
friendly  tribe  who,  since  he  separated  from  them 
on  Salmon  River,  had  likewise  been  out  to  hunt 
the  buffalo,  but  had  continued  to  be  haunted  and 
harassed  by  their  old  enemies  the  Blackleet,  who, 
as  usual,  had  contrived  to  carry  off  many  of  their 
horses. 

In  the  course  of  this  hunting  expedition,  a  small 
band  of  ten  lodges  separated  from  the  main  body 
in  search  of  better  pasturage  for  their  horses. 
About  the  1st  of  March,  the  scattered  parties  of 
Blackfoot  banditti  united  to  the  number  of  three 
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hundred  fighting  men,  and  determined  upon 
some  signal  bow.  Proceeding  to  the  former  camp- 
ing ground  ot  the  Nez  l'erc»?s,  they  found  the 
locfges  deserted  ;  uj)on  which  they  hid  them- 
selves among  the  willows  and  tiiicl<ets,  watching 
for  some  straggler  who  miglit  guide  them  to  the 
present  "  whereabout"  of  tjieir  intended  victims. 
As  fortune  would  have  it  Kosato,  the  Blackfoot 
renegade,  was  the  first  to  jiass  along,  accom- 
panied by  his  blood-bought  bride.  He  was  on 
his  way  from  the  main  body  ol  hunters  to  the  lit- 
tle band  ot  ten  lodges.  The  151acl<lcet  knew  and 
marked  him  as  he  p.issed  ;  he  waswitliin  bosvshot 
of  their  ambuscade  ;  yet,  much  as  they  thirsted 
for  his  blood,  they  forbore  to  launch  a  shaft  ; 
sparing  him  for  the  moment  that  he  might  lead 
them  to  their  prey.  Secretly  following  liis  trail, 
they  discoveretl  the  lodges  ot  the  unfortunate  Ne/ 
I'erc^s,  and  assailed  them  with  shouts  and  yell- 
ings.  The  Nez  I'ercc's  numbered  only  tsventy 
men,  and  but  nine  were  armed  with  fusees.  They 
showed  themselves,  however,  as  brave  and  skiltul 
in  war  as  they  hail  been  mild  and  long-suffering 
in  peace.  Their  first  care  was  to  dig  holes  inside 
of  their  lodges  ;  thus  ensconced  they  fought  des- 
perately, laying  sever.il  of  the  enemy  dead  upon 
the  ground  ;  while  they,  though  some  of  them 
were  wounded,  lost  not  a  single  warrior. 

During  the  heat  of  the  battle,  a  woman  of  the 
Nez  Perce's,  seeing  her  warrior  badly  wounded 
and  unable  to  tight,  seized  his  bow  and  arrows, 
and  bravely  and  successfully  (lefended  his  person, 
contributing  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  party. 

In  another  part  of  the  field  of  action,  a  Nez 
Perc(^  had  crouched  behind  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  anl  kept  up  a  galling  hre  from  his  covert.  A 
IJlacktoot  seeing  this,  procured  a  round  log,  and 
l)lacing  it  before  liini  as  he  lay  prostrate,  rolled  it 
forwanl  toward  the  trunk  of  the  tree  behind  which 
his  enemy  l.iy  crouched.  It  was  a  moment  of 
breathless  interest  ;  whoever  first  showed  him- 
self would  be  in  danger  of  a  shot.  The  Nez  Perct? 
put  an  end  to  the  suspense.  The  moment  the 
logs  touched  he  sprang  upon  his  feet  and  dis- 
rh;!:ged  the  contents  of  his  lusee  into  tlie  back  of 
his  antagonist.  Hy  this  time  the  Ulackfeet  had 
got  possession  of  the  horses  several  of  their  war- 
riors lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  Nez  Perct?s, 
ensconced  in  their  lodges,  seemed  resolved  to  de- 
fend themselves  to  the  last  gasp.  It  so  happened 
that  the  chief  of  the  HIackteet  party  was  a  rene- 
gade from  the  Nez  Perces  ;  unlike  Kosato,  how- 
ever, he  had  no  vindictive  rage  against  his  native 
tribe,  but  was  rather  disposed,  now  he  had  got 
the  booty,  to  spare  all  unnecessary  effusion  of 
blood.  He  held  a  long  parley,  therefore,  with 
the  besiegeil,  and  finally  drew  off  his  warriors, 
taking  with  him  seventy  horses.  It  appeared, 
afterward,  that  the  bullets  ot  the  Blackteet  had 
been  entirely  expended  in  the  course  of  the  battle, 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  use  ot  stones 
as  substitute. 

At  the  outset  of  the  fight  Kosato,  the  renegade, 
fought  with  fury  rather  than  valor,  animating 
the  others  by  word  as  well  as  deed.  A  wound  in 
the  head  from  a  rifle  ball  laid  him  senseless  on  the 
earth.  There  his  body  remained  when  the  battle 
was  over,  and  the  victors  were  leading  off  the 
horses.  His  wife  hung  over  him  with  frantic 
lamentations.  The  conquerors  paused  and  urged 
her  to  leave  the  lifeless  renegade,  and  return  with 
them  to  her  kindred.  She  refused  to  listen  to 
their  solicitations,  and  they  passed  on.  As  she 
sat  watching  the  features  of  Kosato,  and  giving 
way  to  passionate  grief,  she  thought  she  perceived 


him  to  breathe.  She  was  not  mistaken.  Trhe 
ball,  which  had  been  nearly  spent  before  it  struck 
him,  had  stunned  instead  of  killing  him.  Hy  the 
ministry  of  his  faithful  wife  he  gradually  recov. 
ered,  reviving  to  a  redoubled  love  for  her,  ;uul 
hatred  of  his  tribe. 

As  to  the  female  who  had  so  bravely  defended 
her  husband,  she  was  elevated  by  the  tribe  to  a 
rank  far  above  her  sex,  and  beside  other  honora- 
ble distinctions,  was  thenceforward  permitted  to 
take  a  part  in  the  war  dances  of  the  braves  I 


CHAPTER  XVII.  ' 

OPENING  OF  THK  CACHRS  —  DETACHMENTS  OF 
CERRE  AND  HOIHIKISS— SAL.MON  RIVER  MOl  \. 
TAINS— SUPERSTITION  OF  AN  INDIAN  TRAPI'KU 
— C.ODIN.'S  RIVER  —  PREPARATIONS  FOR  TUAI'- 
PINCr— AN  ALARM— AN  IN  rKRRl'PTION— A  RIVAL 
I!AN»— PHENOMENA  OF  SNAKE  RIVER  PLAIN  . 
VAST  CLEFTS  AN!)  CHASMS— INC.IJLFED  STREAMS 
— SUIILIME  SCENERY  —  A  GRAND  BUFFALO 
HUNT. 

Captain  Bonneville  found  his  caches  perfect- 
ly secure,  and  having  secretly  opened  them  lu: 
selected  such  articles  as  were  necessary  to  equip 
the  free  tr.appers  and  to  supply  the  inconsidera- 
ble trade  with  the  Indains,  after  which  he  closed 
them  again.  The  free  trappers,  being  newly  rigged 
out  and  supplied,  were  in  high  spirits,  and  swag- 
gerd  gayly  about  the  camj).  To  compensate  all 
hands  for  past  sufferings,  and  to  give  a  cheerful 
spur  to  further  ojierations.  Captain  Bonneville 
now  gave  the  men  what,  in  frontier  phrase,  is 
termed  "a  regular  blow  out."  It  was  a  day  ot 
uncouth  gambols  and  frolics  and  rude  feastnig. 
The  Indians  joined  in  the  s])orls  and  games,  and 
all  was  mirth  and  good-fellowship. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  March,  and  Captain 
Bonneville  made  preparations  to  open  the  spring 
campaign.  He  had  pitched  upon  Malade  River 
for  nis  main  trap|)ing  ground  for  the  season. 
This  is  a  stream  which  rises  among  the  great  bed 
of  mountains  north  ol  the  Lava  Plain,  and  after  a 
winding  course  falls  into  Snake  River.  Previous 
to  his  departure  the  cajjtain  disi)atched  Mr.  Cerr^, 
with  a  few  men,  to  visit  the  Indian  villages  and 
purchase  horses  ;  he  furnished  his  clerk,  Mr. 
Hodgkiss,  also,  with  a  small  stock  of  goods,  to 
keep  up  a  trade  with  the  Indians  during  the 
spring,  for  such  peltries  as  they  might  collect,  ap- 
])ointing  the  caches  on  .Salmon  River  as  the  point 
of  rendezvous,  where  they  were  to  rejoin  him  on 
the  15th  of  June  following. 

This  done  he  set  out  tor  Malade  River,  with  a 
band  of  twenty-eight  men  composed  of  hiretl  and 
free  trappers  and  Indian  hunters,  together  with 
eight  squaws.  Their  route  lay  up  along  the  right 
fork  ot  Salmon  River,  as  it  passes  through  the 
deep  delile  of  the  mountains.  They  travelled 
very  slowly,  not  above  live  miles  a  day,  for  many 
of  the  horses  were  so  weak  thut  they  faltered 
and  staggered  as  they  walked.  Pasturage,  how- 
ever, was  now  growing  plentiful.  There  was 
abundance  of  fresh  grass,  which  in  some  places 
had  attained  such  height  as  to  wave  in  the  wind. 
The  native  flocks  of  the  wilderness,  the  mountain 
sheep,  as  they  are  called  by  the  trappers,  were 
continually  to  be  seen  upon  the  hills  between 
which  they  passed,  and  a  good  sup|)ly  of  mutton 
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was  provided  fry  the  hunters,  as  they  were  ad- 
vancing towar.i  H  region  of  scarcity. 

In  th";  coiirsj*  o'  his  journey  Captain  Bonneville 
had  oc'.r.siori  to  remark  an  instance  of  the  many 
notions  and  alir.ost  superstitions,  which  prevail 
.niiiong  '.he  Indians,  and  among  some  of  the  white 
nicn,  w'lh  respect  to  the  sagacity  ot  the  beaver. 
The  Ind'.an  hunters  of  his  party  were  in  the  habit 
ot  exploring  all  the  streams  along  which  they  pass- 
ed, in  searcn  of  "  beaver  lodges.  '  and  occasional- 
ly set  their  traps  with  some  success.  One  of 
tliein,  however,  tnough  an  experienced  and  skilful 
trapper,  was  invariably  unsuccessful.  Astonished 
and  mortitied  at  such  unusual  bad  luck,  he  at 
length  conceived  the  idea  that  therf;  was  some 
odor  about  'lis  person  of  which  the  beaver  got 
scent  and  retreated  at  his  approach.  He  imme- 
(li.itely  set  I'oout  a  thorough  puritication.  Making 
a  rude  s\»\'ating-house  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
he  woul'i  &hut  himself  up  until  in  a  reeking  per- 
spiration, and  then  suddenly  emerging,  would 
plunge  Irio  the  river.  A  number  of  the.«e  sweat- 
ings an'i  plungings  having,  as  he  supjjosed,  ren- 
dered hfS  person  perfectly  "  inodorous,"  he  re- 
sumed his  trapping  with  renovated  hope. 

About  the  beginning  of  April  they  encamped 
upon  (lodin's  River,  where  they  found  the  swamp 
lull  of  "  musk-rat  houses."  Here,  therefore.  Cap- 
tain Uonneville  determined  to  remain  a  few  days 
and  make  his  first  regular  attempt  at  trapjjing. 
That  his  maiden  campaign  might  open  with  spirit, 
lie  promised  the  Indians  and  Iree  trappers  an  ex- 
tra price  for  every  musk-rat  they  shoukl  take.  All 
now  set  to  work  for  the  next  day's  sport.  The 
utmost  animation  and  gayety  prevailed  through- 
out the  camp.  Everything  looked  ausi)icious  lor 
their  S|)ring  campaign.  iTie  abundance  of  musk- 
rats  in  the  swamp  was  but  an  earnest  of  the  no- 
bler game  they  were  to  find  when  they  should 
reach  the  Malade  River,  and  have  a  capital  l)ea- 
ver  country  all  to  themselves,  where  they  might 
trap  at  their  leisure  without  molestation, 

in  the  midst  of  their  gayety  a  hunter  came  gal- 
loping into  the  camp,  shouting,  or  rather  yelling, 
"  A  trail  !  a  trail  I— lodge  poles  !  lodge  poles  !" 

These  were  words  full  of  meaning  to  a  trapper's 
ear.  They  intimated  that  there  was  some  band 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  probably  a  hunting 
party,  as  they  had  lodge  poles  for  an  encamp- 
ment. The  hunter  came  up  and  told  his  story. 
He  had  discovered  a  fresh  trail,  in  which  the 
traces  made  by  the  dragging  of  lodge  poles  were 
distinctly  visible.  The  buffalo,  too,  Tiad  just  been 
driven  out  of  the  neighborhood,  which  showed 
that  the  hunters  had  already  been  on  the  range. 

The  gayety  of  the  camp  was  at  an  end  ;  all  prep- 
arations for  musk-rat  trapping  were  suspended, 
and  all  hands  sallied  forth  to  examine  the  trail. 
Their  worst  fears  were  soon  confirmed.  Infalli- 
ble signs  showed  the  unknown  party  in  the  ad- 
vance to  be  white  men  ;  doubtless,  some  rival 
band  of  trappers  !  Here  was  competition  when 
least  expected  ;  and  that  too  by  a  party  already 
in  thi  advance,  who  were  driving  the  game  before 
them.  Captain  IJonneville  had  now  a  taste  of  the 
sudden  transitions  to  which  a  trapper's  life  is 
subject.  The  buoyant  confidence  in  an  uninter- 
rupted hunt  was  at  an  end  ;  every  countenance 
lowered  with  gloom  and  disappointment. 

Captain  Bonneville  immediately  dispatched  two 
spies  to  overtake  the  rival  party,  and  endeavor  to 
learn  their  plans  ;  in  the  meantime,  he  turned 
his  back  upon  the  swamp  and  its  musk-rat  houses 
and  followed  on  at  '*  long  camps,"  which  in  trap- 
per's language  is  equivalent  to  long  stages.     On 


the  6th  of  April  he  met  his  spies  returning.  They 
had  kept  on  the  trail  like  hounds  until  tney  over- 
took the  party  at  the  south  end  of  (lodin's  defile. 
Here  they  found  them  conilorlal)ly  encamped  : 
twenty-two  prime  trajjpers,  all  well  appointed, svith 
excellent  horses  in  capital  condition  led  by  Mil- 
ton Sublette,  and  an  able  coadjutor  named  Jarvie, 
and  in  full  march  for  the  Malade  hunting  ground. 
This  was  stunning  news.  The  Malade  River  was 
the  only  tra|)ping  ground  within  reach  ;  but  to 
have  to  compete  there  with  veteran  trappers, 
perfectly  at  home  among  the  mountains,  and  ad- 
mirably mounted,  while  they  were  so  poorly  pro 
vided  with  horses  and  trappers,  and  had  but  one 
man  in  their  party  acciuaiiiled  with  the  country — 
it  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  only  hope  that  now  remained  was  that  the 
snow,  which  still  lav  deep  among  the  mountains  of 
("lodin  River  and  blocked  up  the  usual  pass  to  the 
Malade  country,  might  detain  the  other  party  un- 
til Captain  Bonneville's  horses  should  get  once 
more  into  good  condition  in  their  present  ample 
pasturage. 

The  rival  parties  now  encamped  together,  not 
out  of  companionship,  but  to  keen  an  eye  U])on 
each  other.  Day  after  day  i)assed  by  without 
any  possibility  of  getting  to  the  Malade  country. 
Sublette  and  Jarvie  endeavored  to  force  their  way 
across  the  mountain  ;  but  the  snows  lay  so  deep 
as  to  oblige  them  to  turn  back,  fn  the  meantime 
the  captain's  horses  were  daily  gaining  strength, 
and  their  hoofs  improving,  which  had  been  worn 
i^nd  battered  by  mountain  service.  The  captain, 
also,  was  increasing  his  stock  ot  provisions  ;  so 
that  the  delay  was  all  in  his  lavor. 

To  any  one  who  merely  contemplates  a  map  of 
the  country  this  difficulty  of  getting  from  (Jodin 
to  Malade  River  will  appear  Miexpiicable,  as  the 
intervening  mountains  terminate  in  the  great 
Snake  River  plain,  so  that,  apparently,  it  would 
be  |)erfectly  easy  to  i^roceed  round  their  bases. 

Here,  however,  occur  some  of  the  striking  pl'.e- 
nomena  of  this  wild  and  sublime  region.  The 
great  lower  plain  which  extends  to  the  feet  of 
these  mountains  is  broken  up  near  their  bases 
into  crests  and  ridges  resembling  the  surges  of 
the  ocean  breaking  on  a  rocky  shore. 

In  a  line  with  the  mountains  the  plain  is  gashed 
with  numerous  and  dangerous  chasms,  from  four 
to  ten  feet  wide,  and  of  great  depth.  Captain 
Bonneville  attempted  to  sound  some  of  these  open- 
ings, but  without  any  satisfactory  result.  A  stone 
dropped  into  one  of  them  reverberated  against 
the  sides  for  apparently  a  very  great  depth,  and, 
by  its  sounil,  indicated  the  same  kind  of  substance 
with  the  surface,  as  long  as  the  strokes  could  be 
heard.  The  horse,  instinctively  sagacious  in 
avoiding  danger,  shrinks  back  in  alarm  from  the 
least  of  these  chasms,  pricking  up  his  ears,  snort- 
ing and  pawing,  until  permitted  to  turn  away. 

We  have  been  told  by  a  person  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  travel  fifty  and  sixty  miles  to  get  round  one  of 
these  tremendous  ravines.  Considerable  streams, 
like  that  of  Godin's  River,  that  run  with  a  bold, 
free  current,  lose  themselves  in  this  plain  ;  some 
of  them  end  in  swamps,  others  suddenly  disap- 
pear, finding,  no  doubt,  subterranean  outlets. 

Opposite  to  these  chasms  Snake  River  makes 
two  desperate  leaps,  over  precipices,  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other  ;  one  twenty,  the  other 
forty  feet  in  height. 

The  volcanic  plain  in  question  forms  an  area  of 
about  sixty  miles  in  diameter,  where  nothing 
meets  the  eye  but  a  desolate  and  awful  waste  •, 
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where  no  fjrass  grows  nor  water  runs,  and  where 
nothing  is  lo  l)u  seen  hut  hava.  Ranges  of  moun- 
tains skirt  this  plain,  and,  in  Captain  liunncville's 
opinion,  were  lormcrly  connected,  until  rent 
asunder  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  l*'ar  to 
the  east  the  'I'hree  Tctons  lift  their  heads  suh- 
limely,  and  ilommatc  this  wide  sua  ol  lava— one 
ol  tlie  most  striking;  Icaluresot  a  wilderness  wl\ere 
e\L'ryihing  sctins  on  a  scale  of  stern  and  simple 
grandeur. 

We  look  forward  with  impatience  for  some  able 
geologist  to  cxplon-  this  sublime  but  almost  un- 
known region. 

It  was  not  until  the  25lh  of  April  that  tiic  two 
parties  of  tr.ipjuTi  htoke  up  their  encampments, 
and  uii.lcriuijk  lo  cross  over  the  southwest  end  of 
the  nu)UMiain  by  a  pass  explored  by  their  scouts. 
P'rom  various  points  ol  the  mountain  they  com- 
manded btJumlU'ss  pr(>;>|)ects  of  the  lava  plain, 
stretching  away  in  cold  and  gloomy  barrenness 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  ic.ich.  On  the  evening  of 
the  26th  they  reached  the  plain  west  of  the  moun- 
tain, watercvl  by  (he  .Malaile,  the  IJoisee,  and 
Other  streams,  which  com|)rised  the  contemplated 
trapping  ground. 

The  country  about  the  !5ois^e  (jor  Woody)  River 
is  extolled  by  Captain  ISonneville  as  the  most 
enchanting  he  had  seen  in  the  Far  West,  present- 
ing the  mingled  grandeur  ;ind  beauty  of  moun- 
tain and  plain,  of  bright  running  streams  and 
vast  grassy  meadows  waving  to  the  Ijreeze. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  captain  throughout  his 
trapping  canii)aign,  which  lasted  until  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  nor  detail  all  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
rival  trapping  parties  and  their  various  schemes 
to  outwit  and  out-traj)  each  other.  Suftice  it  to 
say  that,  after  having  visited  and  camped  about 
various  streams  witli  various  success.  Captain 
Honneville  set  forward  early  in  June  for  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous  at  the  caches.  On  the  way, 
he  treated  his  party  to  a  grand  buffalo  hunt.  The 
scouts  had  re|)orted  numerous  herds  in  a  ])lain  be- 
yond an  intervening  height.  There  was  an  im- 
mediate halt  ;  the  lleetest  horses  were  forthwith 
mounted  and  the  ])arty  advanced  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  Hence  they  beheld  the  great  plain  be- 
low absolutely  swarming  with  buffalo.  Captain 
lionneville  now  a|)pointed  the  place  where  he 
would  encamp  ;  and  toward  which  the  hunters 
were  to  drive  the  game.  He  cautioned  the  latter 
to  adv.mce  slowly,  reserving  the  strength  and 
speed  of  the  horses  until  within  a  moderate  dis- 
tance of  the  herds.  Twenty-two  horsemen  ile- 
scended  cautiously  into  the  i)lain,.comformably  to 
these  directions.  "  It  was  a  beautiful  sight," 
says-lhe  captain,  "  to  see  the  runners,  as  they  are 
called,  advancing  in  column,  at  a  slow  trot,  until 
within  two  hundred  and  tUty  yards  of  the  out- 
skirts of  the  herd,  then  dashing  on  at  full  speed 
until  lost  in  the  immense  multitude  of  buffaloes 
scouring  the  plain  in  every  direction."  All  was 
now  tumult  and  wild  confusion.  In  the  mean- 
time Captain  IJonneville  and  the  residue  of  the 
party  move;l  on  to  the  appointed  camping  ground  ; 
thither  the  most  ex|)ert  runners  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing numbers  of  buffalo,  which  .vere  killed  hard 
by  the  camp,  and  the  flesh  transported  thither 
without  dithculty.  In  a  little  while  the  whole 
camp  looked  like  one  great  slaughter-house  ;  the 
carcasses  were  skilfully  cut  up,  great  tires  were 
made,  scaffolds  erected  lor  drying  and  jerking 
Ijeef,  and  an  ample  provision  was  made  for  future 
subsistence.  On  the  15th  of  June,  the  precise  day 
appointed  for  the  rendezvous.  Captain  Bonnev-Jle 
and  his  party  arrived  safely  at  the  caches. 


Here  he  vv.is  joined  by  the  other  detachimnts 
of  his  main  party,  all  in  good  health  and  spmis. 
The  cacfits  were  again  ojjened,  su|)plies  ol  \,|. 
rious  kinds  taken  out,  and  a  liberal  allowaiix  ot 
iK/ua  vita-  distributed  throughout  the  cani|),  to 
celebrate  with  projier  conviviality  this  iiRiiy 
meeting. 
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IIavino  now  a  pretty  strong  party,  well  arnitil 
and  etjuippcil.  Captain  Honneville  no  longer  Ick 
the  necessity  ol  iortilying  himself  in  the  sei  it  t 
place?  and  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  ;  but  s.il- 
lied  forth  boldly  into  the  Snake  River  ])lain,  in 
search  of  his  clerk,  lloilgkiss,  who  had  renvMin  il 
with  the  Nez  I'erct's.  lie  lound  him  on  the  24ili 
of  June,  and  learned  from  him  another  chapter  nt 
misfortunes  which  had  recently  befallen  that  ili- 
fated  race. 

After  the  departure  of  Ca])tain  ISonneville  in 
March,  Kosato,  the  renegaile  HIacktoot,  had  ri- 
covered  Irom  the  wound  received  in  battle  ;  ami 
with  his  strength  revived  all  his  deadly  hostiliiy 
to  his  native  tribe.  Me  now  resumed  his  efforts 
to  stir  up  the  Nez  I'erct's  to  rei>risals  upon  their 
old  enemies  ;  reminding  them  incessantly  of  all 
the  outrages  and  robberies  they  had  recently  e\- 
])erienced,  and  assuring  them  th.it  such  would 
continue  to  be  their  lot  until  they  proved  them- 
selves men  by  some  signal  retaliation. 

The  impassioned  eloipience  of  the  desperado  nt 
length  produced  an  effect  ;  and  a  band  of  braves 
enlistetl  under  his  guiilance,  to  penetrate  into  the 
Dlackfoot  country,  harass  their  villages,  carry  otf 
their  horses,  and  commit  all  kinds  of  depreda- 
tions. 

Kosato  pushed  forward  on  his  foray  ;is  far  as 
the  Horse  Prairie,  where  he  came  upon  a  strong 
party  of  IJlackfeet.  Without  waiting  to  estimate 
their  force,  he  attackeil  them  with  character- 
istic fury,  and  was  bravely  seconded  by  his  fol- 
lowers. The  contest,  for  a  time,  was  hot  and 
bloody  ;  at  length,  as  is  customary  with  these 
two  tribes,  they  paused,  and  held  a  long  ])arley, 
or  rather  a  war  of  words. 

"  What  need,"  said  the  Hlackfoot  chief,  taunt- 
ingly, "  have  the  Nez  I'erc^s  to  leave  their  homes, 
and  sally  forth  on  war  parties,  when  they  have 
danger  enough  at  their  own  doors  ?  If  you 
want  fighting,  return  to  your  villages  ;  you  will 
have  plenty  of  it  there.  The  lilackfeet  warriors 
have  hitherto  made  war  upon  you  as  children. 
They  are  now  coming  as  men.  A  great  force  is 
at  hand  ;  they  are  on  their  way  to  your  towns, 
and  are  determined  to  rub  out  the  very  name  of 
the  Nez  Perct's  from  the  mountains.  Return,  I 
s.ay,  to  your  towns,  and  fight  there,  it  you  wish  to 
live  any  longer  as  a  people." 

Kosato  took  him  at  his  word  ;  for  he  knew  the 
character  ot  his  native  tribe.      Hastening  back 
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with  hid  b.ind  to  the  Nez  Percys  village,  he  told 
all  that  he  had  seen  and  heatd,  and  ur^ed  the 
most  prompt  and  strenuous  measures  (or  defence. 
The  Nez  I'erci's,  hov\ever,  heard  him  with  their 
accuslonied  phli'gm  ;  the  threat  of  the  Blackleet 
li.id  been  ofu-ii  made,  and  as  often  liad  proved  a 
iiu're  hravado  ;  such  they  pronounced  it  to  be  at 
present,  and,  ui  course,  tooK  no  precautions, 

'I'hey  were  soon  convinced  that  it  was  no  empty 
menace.  In  a  lew  days  a  hand  of  three  liundred 
lil.ickfeet  warriors  appeared  upon  the  hills.  All 
ninv  w.is  consternation  in  the  village.  The  force 
il  the  .Ne/,  I'erci's  was  too  small  to  cope  with  the 
fiicniy  in  open  lli^^lu  ;  many  of  the  young  men 
having  gont;  to  their  relatives  on  the  Columoia  to 
piocure  horses.  The  sages  met  in  hurried  coun- 
cil. What  was  to  be  (lone  to  ward  off  a  blow 
which  liireatened  annihilation  ?  In  this  moment 
ol  imminent  peril,  a  I'ierced-nose  chief,  named 
lilue  John  by  the  whites,  offered  to  approach  se- 
cretly with  a  small,  but  chosen  band,  through  a 
(letile  which  led  to  the  encampment  of  the  enemy, 
.iiul,  by  a  sudden  onset,  to  drive  off  the  horses. 
.Siiouhf  this  blow  be  successlul,  the  spirit  and 
strength  ot  the  invaders  would  be  broken,  and  the 
Nez  I'erces,  having  horses,  would  be  more  than  a 
match  for  them.  .Should  it  fail,  the  village  woukl 
not  be  worse  off  than  at  present,  when  destruc- 
tion appeared  inevitable. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  choicest  warriors  instantly 
volunteered  to  lollow  Blue  John  in  this  hazardous 
enterprise.  They  prepared  for  it  with  the  solem- 
nity and  devotion  peculiar  to  the  tribe.  Blue  John 
consulted  his  medicine,  or  talismanic  charm,  such 
as  ever^'  chiet  keeps  in  his  lodge  as  a  supernatural 
protection.  The  oracle  assured  him  that  his  en- 
terprise would  be  comi)letely  successful,  provided 
no  rain  should  fall  before  he  had  passed  through 
the  dellle  ;  but  should  it  rain,  his  band  would  be 
utterly  cut  off. 

The  day  w.is  clear  and  bright  ;  and  Blue  John 
anticipated  that  the  skies  would  he  pro|)itious. 
He  departed  in  high  spirits  with  his  lorlorn 
hope  ;  and  never  did  band  ol  braves  make  a  more 
gallant  display — horsemen  and  horses  biing  dec- 
orated and  c([uipped  in  the  fiercest  and  most 
glaring  stvie— glittering  with  arms  and  orna- 
ments, and  lluttering  with  feathers. 

The  weather  continued  serene  until  »hcy  reach- 
ed the  delile  ;  but  just  as  they  were  entering  it  a 
black  cloud  rose  over  the  mountain  crest,  and 
there  was  a  sudden  shower.  The  warriors  turned 
to  their  leader,  as  if  to  read  his  o|)inion  of  this 
unlucky  omen  ;  but  the  countenance  of  Blue  John 
remained  unchanged,  and  they  continued  to  press 
forward.  It  wis  their  hope  to  make  their  way 
undiscovered  to  the  very  vicinity  ol  the  Blackfoot 
cam])  ;  but  they  had  not  i)roceeded  far  in  the  de- 
file, when  they  met  a  scouting  party  of  the  enemy. 
They  attack^'d  and  drove  them  among  the  hills, 
and  were  pursuing  them  with  great  eagerness 
when  they  heard  shouts  and  yells  behind  them, 
and  beheld  the  main  body  ot  the  Blackfeet  ad- 
irancing. 

The  second  chief  wavered  a  little  at  the  sight, 
and  i)roposed  an  instant  retreat.  "  We  came  to 
tight  I"  re|)lied  Blue  John,  sternly.  Then  giving 
his  war-whoop,  he  sprang  forward  to  the  conflict. 
His  braves  followed  him.  They  made  a  head- 
long charge  upon  the  enemy  ;  not  with  the  hope 
of  victory,  but  the  determination  to  sell  their  lives 
dearly.  A  frightlul  carnage,  rather  than  a  regu- 
lar battle,  succeeded.  The  forlorn  band  laid 
heaps  o!  their  enemies  dead  at  their  feet,  but 
were  overwhelmed    with  numbers    and  pressed 


into  a  gorge  of  the  mountain,  where  they  contin- 
ued to  fight  until  they  were  cut  to  pieces.  One 
only,  of  the  thirty,  survived.  Me  sprang  on  the 
horse  of  a  Blackfoot  warrior  whom  lie  had  slain, 
and  escaping  at  full  speed,  brought  home  the 
baleful  tidings  to  his  village. 

Who  can  paint  the  horror  and  desolation  of  the 
inhabiiants  ?  The  flower  of  their  warriors  laid 
low,  and  a  ferocious  enemy  at  their  doors.  The 
air  was  rent  by  the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of 
the  women,  who,  casting  off  their  ornaments  and 
tearing  their  hair,  wandered  about,  frantically  be- 
wailing the  dead  and  predicting  destruction  to 
the  living.  The  remaining  warriors  armed  them- 
selves (or  obstinate  delence  ;  but  showed  by  their 
gloomy  looks  and  sullen  silence  that  they  consid- 
ered defence  hojieless,  To  their  surprise  the 
Blackfeet  refrained  from  pursuing  their  advan- 
tage ;  perhajjs  satisfied  with  the  blood  already 
shed,  or  disheartened  by  the  loss  they  had  them- 
selves sustained.  At  any  rate,  they  disappeared 
from  the  hills,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
they  had  returned  to  the  Horse  I'rairie. 

The  unfortunate  Nez  I'erces  now  began  once 
more  to  l)reathe.  A  few  o(  their  warriors,  taking 
pack-horses,  repaired  to  the  defile  to  bring  away 
the  bodies  of  tneir  slaughtered  brethren.  They 
found  them  mere  headless  trunks  ;  and  the 
wounds  with  which  they  were  covered  showed 
how  bravely  I  hey  had  lought.  Their  hearts,  too, 
had  been  torn  out  and  carried  off  ;  a  proof  of 
their  signal  valor  ;  (or  in  devouring  the  neart  of 
a  loe  renowned  (or  bravery,  or  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  battle,  the  Indian  victor  thinks 
he  appropriates  to  himself  the  courage  o(  the  de- 
ceased. 

tiathering  the  mangled  bodies  o(  the  slain,  and 
stra])p';ng  them  across  their  pack-horses,  the  war- 
riors returned,  in  dismal  procession,  to  the  village. 
The  tribe  c.ime  (orth  to  meet  them  ;  the  women 
with  piercing  cries  and  wailings  ;  the  men  with 
downcast  countenances,  in  which  gloom  and  sor- 
row seemed  fixed  as  if  in  marble.  The  mutilated 
and  almost  undistinguishable  bodies  were  placed 
in  rows  upon  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  as- 
semblage ;  and  the  scene  of  heart-rending  an- 
guish and  lamentation  that  ensued  would  have 
contoundeil  those  who  insist  on  Indian  stoicism. 

.Such  was  the  disastrous  event  that  had  over- 
whelmed the  Nez  Perces  tribe  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Captain  Bonneville  ;  and  he  was  informed 
that  Kosato,  the  renegade,  who,  being  stationed 
in  the  village,  had  been  prevented  from  going  on 
the  forlorn  hope,  was  again  striving  to  rouse  the 
vindictive  feelings  of  his  adopted  brethren,  and  to 
prompt  them  to  revenge  the  slaughter  ot  their  de- 
voted braves. 

During  his  sojourn  on  the  .Snake  River  plain, 
Captain  Bonneville  made  one  of  his  first  essays  at 
the  strategy  ol  the  fur  trade.  There  was  at  this 
lime  an  assemblage  of  Nez  Percys,  F"latheads,  and 
Cottonois  Indians  encamped  together  ui)on  the 
plain  ;  well  provided  with  beaver,  which  tney  had 
collected  during  the  spring.  These  they  were 
waiting  to  iraflic  with  a  resident  trader  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  was  stationed 
among  them,  and  with  whom  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  deal.  As  it  happened,  the  trader  was 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  Indian  goods  ;  his 
s|iring  supply  not  having  yet  reached  him.  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  had  secrci  intelligence  that  the 
supplies  were  on  their  way,  and  would  soon  ar- 
rive ;  he  hoped,  however,  by  a  prompt  move,  to 
anticipate  their  arival,  and  secure  the  market  to 
himself.      Throwing    himself,   therefore,   among 
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the  Indians,  he  opened  his  pacl<s  of  merchandise 
and  displayed  tht;  most  tempting  wares  :  hri^lit 
cloths,  and  scarivt  l)iaiil<L'ts,  and  KliUerin^;^  orna- 
ments, and  everythiiijf  jf-')'  '""'  K'orious  in  the 
eyes  of  warrior  or  sipiaw  ;  all,  however,  was  in 
vain.  The  Uu(lst)n's  Hay  trader  was  a  perfect 
master  oj  his  business,  thorouffhly  acquainted 
with  the  Indians  lie  had  to  deal  with,  and  held 
such  control  over  them  that  none  dared  to  act 
openly  m  opposition  to  his  wishes  ;  nay,  more  — 
he  came  ni^h  turning  the  tal>lcs  upon  the  captain, 
and  shaking;  the  allegiance  ot  some  of  his  free 
trap|)ers,  by  distributing  licpiors  amon^  them. 
The  latter,  therelore,  was  jjlad  to  give  up  a  com- 
petition, where  the  war  was  likely  to  be  carried 
into  his  own  camp. 

In  lact,  the  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Com- 
pany have  advanlajres  over  all  competitors  in  the 
tra(le  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  That  huj{e 
monopoly  centres  within  itself  not  merely  its  own 
hereditary  and  long-established  power  and  inllu- 
ence  ;  but  also  those  of  its  ancient  rival,  but  now 
integral  jiart,  the  famous  Northwest  Company. 
It  has  thus  its  races  of  traders,  trappers,  hunters, 
and  voyajjeiirs,  born  and  brought  u|)  in  its  service, 
and  inheriting  from  preceding  generations  a 
knowledge  and  aptitude  in  everything  connected 
with  Indian  lite,  and  Indian  traliic.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  years,  this  company  has  been  enabled  to 
spread  its  ramitications  in  every  direction  ;  its 
system  of  intercourse  is  founded  upon  a  long  and 
intimate  knowledge  ot  the  character  antl  neces- 
sities of  the  various  tribes  ;  and  of  all  the  fast- 
nesses, detiles,  and  favorable  hunting  grounds  of 
the  country.  Their  capital,  also,  and  the  manner 
in  which  their  sup|)lies  are  distributed  at  various 
posts,  or  forwarded  by  regular  caravans,  keep  their 
traders  well  sujiplied,  and  enable  them  to  furnish 
their  goods  to  the  Indians  at  a  cheap  rate.  Their 
men,  too,  being  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Canadas, 
where  they  enjoy  great  influence  and  control,  are 
engaged  at  the  most  trifling  wages,  and  supported 
at  little  cost  ;  the  provisions  which  they  take  with 
them  being  little  mo.-e  than  Indian  corn  and 
grease.  They  are  brought  also  into  the  most  per- 
fect discipline  and  subordination,  es|)ecially  when 
their  leaders  have  once  got  them  to  their  scene  of 
action  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

These  circumstances  combine  to  give  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Hudson's  I5ay  Company  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  all  the  American  companies  that 
come  within  their  range  ;  so  that  any  close  com- 
petition witfi  them  is  almost  hopeless. 

Shortly  after  Ca])tain  lionneville's  ineffectual 
attempt  to  participate  in  the  trade  of  the  associ- 
ated camp,  the  supplies  ot  the  Hudson's  Hay 
Company  arrived  ;  and  the  resident  trader  was 
enabled  to  monopolize  the  market. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  July  ;  in  the  latter 
part  ot  which  month  Captain  Bonneville  had  ap- 
pointed a  rendezvous  at  Horse  Creek  in  Green 
River  valley,  with  some  of  the  parties  which  he 
had  detached  in  the  preceding  year.  He  now 
turned  his  thoughts  in  that  direction,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  journey. 

The  Cottonois  were  anxious  for  him  to  proceed 
at  once  to  their  country  ;  which,  they  assured  him, 
abounded  in  beaver.  The  lands  of  this  tribe  lie 
immediately  north  ot  those  ot  the  F'latheads  and 
are  open  to  the  inroads  ot  the  Blackteet.  It  is 
true,  the  latter  professed  to  be  their  allies  ;  but 
they  had  been  guilty  of  so  many  acts  ot  perfidy, 
that  the  Cottonois  had,  latterly,  renounced  their 
hollow  friendship  and  attached  themselves  to  the 
Flatheads  and  Nez  Percys.     These  they  had  ac- 


companied in  their  migrations  rather  than  remain 
alone  at  home,  exposed  to  the  outrages  of  il„. 
hlackleet.  They  were  now  apprehunsiM'  th.ii 
these  marauders  would  range  their  country  iluriiur 
their  alisence  and  destroy  the  beaxir  ,  this  w.i-i 
their  reason  lor  urging  Cajitain  llonneville  to  niiki; 
it  his  autumnal  hunting  gr(jund.  i  ln'  l.niir' 
however,  was  not  to  be  templed  ;  his  in^;,n'i '. 
ments  retpiiri'd  his  presence  at  the  rendivvoii  .'m 
(Ireen  River  valley  ;  and  he  had  already  lunu  (| 
his  ulterior  plans. 

An  unexpected  dillicully  now  .irose.  Tiic  |i,.,. 
trappers  suddenly  niadi;  a  stand,  arid  decliiuil  to 
.icconipany  him.  It  wasa  long.iiid  weary  j<iurri(\  • 
the  route  lay  through  Pierre's  Hole,  and  oilur 
mountain  passes  infested  by  the  Hlackleet,  and 
recently  the  scenes  ol  sanguinary  conllicts.  '1  hey 
were  not  dis|)ose(l  to  undertake  such  unncccssiuv 
toils  and  dangers, when  they  had  L'ood  and  secure 
trapping  grounds  nearer  at  hand,  on  the  he.ul- 
waters  of  .Salmon  River. 

As  these  were  free  and  indejiendent  fellows, 
whose  will  and  whim  were  apt  to  be  law — who 
had  the  whole  wilderntss  beiori!  them,  "  when; 
to  choose,"  and  the  trader  of  a  rival  i  onip;uiy  .ii 
hand,  ready  to  pay  for  their  siTvices-  it  v, as  ne- 
cessary to  bend  to  their  wishes.  C.iptain  Ponin'- 
ville  tilted  them  mil,  llierefore,  lor  the  iiuniiiij; 
ground  in  (piesiion  ;  appointing  Mr.  Ilodgkissto 
act  as  their  partisan,  or  leader,  and  fixing  a  reii 
dezvous  where  he  should  meet  tlu-m  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  winter.  The  brig.idc  consisicd  ot 
twenty-one  tree  trappers  and  lour  or  live  liired 
men  as  camp-keepers.  This  was  not  the  ex.n  t 
arrangement  of  a  trapping  parly  ;  which  when 
accurately  organized  is  coni|i()sed  of  two  lliinls 
trajijiers  whose  duly  leads  tluin  coiiliiui,i!l\ 
abroad  in  pursuit  of  game  ;  and  one  third  caiii]) 
keepers  who  cook,  pack,  and  unpack  ;  set  up  tl" 
tents,  Like  rare  of  the  horses  and  do  all  other  ih 
ties  usually  assigned  by  the  Indians  to  tluir 
women.  This  part  of  the  service  is  apt  to  be  lul- 
lilled  by  I'rench  Creoles  Irom  Canada  and  the 
valley  of  the  iMississi|)pi. 

In  the  meantime  the  associated  Indians  having 
completed  their  trade  and  received  liieir  supplies, 
were  all  ready  to  tlisnerse  in  various  directions. 
As  there  was  a  formidable  band  of  Ulackfeet  just 
over  a  mountain  to  the  northeast,  by  which  Hodg- 
kiss  anil  his  tree  tr.ippers  would  have  to  jiass  ; 
and  as  it  was  known  that  those  sharp-sighted 
marauders  had  their  scouts  out  watching  every 
movement  of  the  encampments,  so  as  to  cut  off 
stragglers  or  weak  del.ichments,  Captain  Ponne- 
ville  jirevailed  upon  the  Xez  Perci's  to  accompany 
Hodgkiss  and  his  party  until  they  should  he  be- 
yond the  range  ot  the  enemy. 

The  Cottonois  and  the  Pends  Oreilles  deter- 
mined to  move  together  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
pass  close  under  the  mountain  infested  by  the 
Ulackfeet  ;  while  Captain  I5onne\ille,  with  his 
party,  was  to  strike  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
southeast,  bending  his  course  tor  Pierre's  Hole, 
on  his  w.iy  to  (Jreen  River. 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  July,  all  the  camps 
were  raised  at  the  same  moment  ;  each  party  tak- 
ing its  separate  route.  The  scene  was  wild  and 
pictures(|ue  ;  the  long  line  ot  traders,  trappers, 
and  Indians,  with  their  rugged  and  fantastic 
dresses  and  accoutrements  ;  their  varied  weap- 
ons, their  innumerable  horses,  some  undev  the 
saddle,  some  burdened  with  packages,  others  fol- 
lowing in  droves  ;  all  stretching  in  lengthening 
cavalcades  across  the  vast  landscape,  and  making 
for  different  points  of  the  plains  and  mountains. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

PHICAUTIONS     IN     KANCJKROIJS     UEFII.KS— TRAI'- 

I'iRs'    Mou:;  or  dkkknck  on   a   I'Kaikik— a 

MVSTEklOUS  VISiroK  —  AKKIVAI.  IN  ORKKN 
KIVKU  VAI.I.KV  — ADVK.N  rt;RI':S  OK  llll'.  1)1,1  A(  II- 
MICNTS— rUK  FURLOKN  I'ARl  ISAN— HIS  TALK 
i)r   DISASTF.R8. 

As  the  route  of  Captain  lloniu'ville  lay  throuj;h 
AJiiit  was  considcrctl  the  most  perilous  part  of 
ttiif  rejrion  of  (Lingers,  he  took  all  his  measures 
with  military  skill,  and  ohserved  the  strictest  cir- 
riinispection.  When  on  the  march,  a  small  scout- 
ing p.irty  was  thrown  in  the  advance,  to  recon- 
noitre the  country  through  which  they  were  to 
pass.  The  encampments  were  selected  with  great 
care,  and  a  watcii  was  kejit  up  night  and  day. 
The  horstfs  were  lirought  in  and  picketeil  at  night, 
iiiid  at  daybreak  a  party  was  sent  out  to  scour  the 
neighborhood  for  li.df  a  mile  round,  heating  up 
every  grove  anil  thi(  ket  that  could  give  shelter  to 
,1  lurking  flic.  When  all  was  reported  safe,  the 
horses  were  cast  loose  anil  turned  out  to  graze. 
Were  such  |)recautioiis  generally  observed  by 
traders  and  hunters,  we  should  not  so  often  hear 
lit  ji.irties  being  surjjrised  by  the  Indi.ms. 

Ilaving  stated  the  military  arrangements  of  the 
cajitain,  we  may  here  mention  a  mode  of  defence 
on  the  open  prairie,  which  we  have  heard  from  a 
veteran  in  the  Inilian  trade.  When  a  party  of 
trappers  is  on  a  journey  with  a  convoy  of  good.i 
or  peltries,  every  man  has  three  pack-horses  under 
his  care  ;  each  horse  laden  with  three  packs, 
livery  man  is  provided  svitli  a  picket  with  an  iron 
head,  a  mallet,  and  hobbles,  or  leathrrn  fetters 
j(ir  tlie  horses.  The  trappers  proceed  across  the 
ijr.iirie  in  a  long  line  ;  or  sometimes  three  paral- 
lel lines,  sutliciently  distant  from  each  other  to 
prevent  the  packs  from  interfering.  At  an  alarm, 
when  there  is  no  covert  at  hand,  the  line  wheels 
so  as  to  bring  the  front  to  the  rear  and  form  a  cir- 
cle. All  then  dismount,  drive  their  pickets  into 
the  ground  in  the  centre,  f.isten  the  horses  to 
them,  and  hobble  their  forelegs,  so  that,  in  case 
of  alarm,  they  c.innot  break  away.  Then  they 
uidoad  them,  and  dispose  of  their  packs, is  breast 
works  on  the  jieriphery  of  the  circle  ;  each  man 
having  nine  packs  behind  which  to  shelter  him- 
self. In  this  nromptly-formed  fortress,  they 
await  the  assault  of  the  enemy,  and  are  enabled 
to  set  large  bands  of  Indians  at  iletiance. 

The  first  night  of  his  march.  Captain  Itonne- 
ville  encamped  U|>on  Henry's  Fork  ;  an  up|)er 
branch  of  Snake  River,  called  after  the  tirst 
American  tr.ider  that  erected  a  fort  beyond  the 
mountains.  About  an  hour  alter  all  lianils  had 
come  to  a  halt  the  clatter  of  hoofs  was  heard, 
and  a  solitary  female,  of  the  Nez  I'erct?  tribe,  came 
galloi)ing  up.  She  was  mounted  on  a  mustang, 
or  half  wild  horse,  which  she  managed  by  a  long 
rope  hitched  round  the  under  jaw  l)y  way  of  l)ri- 
dle.  Dismounting,  she  walked  silently  into  the 
midst  of  the  camj),  and  there  seated  herself  on  the 
ground,  still  holding  her  horse  by  the  long  halter. 

The  sudden  and  lonely  apparition  of  tfiis 
woman,  and  her  c.ilm  yet  resolute  demeanor, 
awakened  universal  curiosity.  The  hunters  ;ind 
trappers  gathered  round,  and  gazed  on  her  as 
something  mysterious.  She  remained  silent,  hut 
maintained  her  air  of  calmness  and  sell-posses- 
sion. Captain  Bonneville  approached  and  inter- 
rogated her  as  to  the  object  of  her  mysterious 
visit.  Her  answer  was  brief  liut  earnest-  "  I  love 
the  whites — I  will  go  with  them."   She  wa*  forth- 


with invited  to  a  lodge,  of  which  slie  readily  took 
pofsession,  and  from  tliat  time  forward  wa»  con< 
sidered  one  of  tin-  camp. 

ill  ci)iisei|uence,  very  jirobably,  of  tlie  military 
precautions  of  Captain  llonneville,  he  iimducietl 
Ills  party  in  safely  through  this  ha/.irdous  region, 
No  accident  of  a  dis.istrous  kiml  occurred,  ex- 
cepting the  loss  of  .1  horse,  which,  in  passing 
along  the  giddy  edge  of  the  precipice,  c.illed  the 
Cornice,  a  ilangerous  pass  between  Jackson's  and 
I'ierre's  Hole,  fell  over  the  brink  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces. 

On  the  1.3th  of  July  (1833),  Captain  iionneville 
.arrived  at  Cireen  River.  As  he  entered  the  val- 
ley, he  beheld  it  strewed  in  every  direction  with 
the  carcasses  of  buffaloes.  It  was  evident  that 
Indians  had  recently  been  there,  and  in  great 
numbers.  Alarmed  iit  this  sight,  he  came  to  a 
halt,  and  as  soon  as  it  w.is  d.ark,  sent  out  s|)ies 
to  his  iilace  of  renile/vous  on  Horse  (.'reek,  where 
he  h;iil  expected  to  meet  with  his  detached  parties 
of  trappers  on  the  following  day.  l'".arly  in  the 
morning  the  spies  made  their  appearance  in  the 
cjimp,  and  with  them  i  .ime  three  trappers  of  one 
of  Ins  bands,  from  the  rende/VDiis,  who  told  him 
his  people  were  all  there  expecting  him.  As  to  the 
slaughter  among  the  buffaloes,  it  had  been  made 
by  a  friendly  b.inil  of  .Shoshoiiies,  who  had  fallen 
in  with  one  of  his  tra|)ping  parties,  and  accom- 
panied them  to  the  rende/vous.  Having  imparted 
this  intelligence,  the  three  worthies  from  the  ren- 
dezvous broached  a  small  keg  of  "  alcohol,"  which 
they  had  brought  with  them,  to  enliven  this  mer- 
ry meeting.  'T'lie  lii|uor  went  briskly  round  ;  all 
absent  friends  were  toasted,  ;ind  the  party  moved 
forward  to  the  rendezvous  in  high  spirits. 

The  meeting  of   associated   bands,    who  have 
been  se|)arateil  from  each  other  on  these  hazard- 
ous enterprises,  is  always  interesting  ;  each  hav- 
ing its  tale  of   perils  and    adventures   to   relate. 
.Such   was  the  case  with  the  various  detachments 
of  Captain    fionneville's  company,  thus  luought 
together  on  Horse  Creek.     Here  w.is  the  iletach- 
lueiit  of  titty  men  which  he  had  sent  Iroin  Salmon 
River,    in  the   iireceding  month  ol  No\eniber,  to 
winter   on   Snake    River.      They    had    met   with 
many  crosses  and    losses   in   the  i  nurse  ol   their 
sjjring  hunt,  not  so   much   from   Indians  as  from 
white  men.     They  had  come  in  competilion  with 
rival  trapping  parlies,  p.iiUcularly  one  belonging 
to  the  Rocky  .MouiUain  i  iir  Company  ;  and  they 
had   long  stories  to  rvl.ite  of  their  mano'uvres  to 
forestall   or  distress  eai  h  other.      In  fail  in  these 
virulent  and  sonh.l  competitions,  the  irappers  ol 
each  party  were   more  intent  upon  injuring  their 
rivals,     than     bcnetitting    themselves  ;     breaking 
each    other's   ti.ins,   trampling    and   learmg    to 
pieces  the  bi'aver  lodges,  and  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  mar  the  success  of  the  hunt.     We 
forbear  to  detail  these  pitiful  contentions. 

The  most  lamentable  tale  of  disasters,  however, 
that  Captain  Iionneville  had  to  hear,  was  from  a 
partisan,  whom  he  hid  detached  in  the  preceding 
ye.ir,  with  twenty  men,  to  hunt  througn  the  out- 
skuis  of  the  Crow  country,  and  on  the  tributary 
SI  cams  of  the  Yellowstone  ;  whence  he  was  to 
pn.ceed  and  join  him  in  his  winter  quarters  on 
Salmon  River.  This  partisan  appeared  at  the 
rendezvous  without  his  party,  and  a  sorrowful  tale 
of  disasters  had  he  to  relate.  In  hunting  the 
Crow  country,  he  fell  in  with  a  village  of  that 
tribe  ;  notorious  rogues,  jockeys, and  horse  steal- 
ers, and  errant  scamperers  of  the  mountains, 
These  decoyed  most  of  his  men  to  desert,  and 
carry  off  horses,  lr»ps,  and  accoutrements.    When 
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he  attempted  to  retaKe  the  deserters,  the  Crow 
warriors  ruffled  up  to  him  and  declared  the  de- 
serters were  tlieir  good  friends,  had  determined 
to  remain  among  ihem,  and  should  not  be  mo- 
lested. The  poor  partisan,  therefore,  was  fain 
to  leave  his  vagabonds  among  these  birds  of  their 
own  feather,  and,  being  too  weak  in  numbers  to 
attempt  the  dangerous  pass  across  the  mountains 
to  meet  Captain  Bonneville  on  Salmon  River,  he 
made, with  the  few  that  remained  faithful  to  him, 
for  the  neighborhood  of  Tullock's  Kort,  on  the 
Yellowstone,  under  the  protection  of  which  he 
went  into  winter  quarters. 

He  soon  found  out  that  the  neighborhood  of  the 
fort  was  nearly  as  bad  as  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Crows.  His  men  were  continually  stealing 
away  thither,  with  whatever  beaver  skins  they 
could  secrete  or  lay  their  hands  on.  These  they 
would  exchange  with  the  hangers-on  of  the  fort 
for  whiskey,  and  then  revel  in  drunkenness  and 
debauchery. 

The  unlucky  partisan  made  another  move. 
Associating  with  his  party  a  few  free  trappers, 
whom  he  met  with  in  this  neighborhood,  he  start- 
ed off  early  in  the  spring  to  trap  on  the  head 
waters  of  I'owder  River.  In  the  course  of  the 
journey,  his  horses  were  so  much  jaded  in  travers- 
ing a  steep  mountain,  that  he  was  induced  to  turn 
them  loose  to  graze  during  the  night.  The  place 
was  lonely  ;  the  path  was  rugged  ;  there  was  not 
the  sign  of  an  Indian  in  the  neighborhood  ;  not  a 
blade  of  grass  that  had  been  turned  by  a  foot- 
step. Hut  who  can  calculate  on  security  in  the 
midst  of  the  Indian  country,  where  the  foe  lurks 
in  silence  and  secrecy,  and  seems  to  come  and 
go  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ?  The  horses  had 
scarce  been  turned  loose,  when  a  couple  of  Arick- 
ara  (or  Rickaree)  warriors  entered  the  camp.  They 
affected  a  frank  and  friendly  demeanor  ;  but  their 
appearance  and  movements  awakened  the  sus- 
picions of  some  of  the  veteran  trappers,  well 
versed  in  Indian  wiles.  Convinced  that  they  were 
spies  sent  on  some  sinister  errand,  they  took  them 
in  custody,  and  set  to  work  to  drive  in  the  horses. 
It  was  too  late--the  horses  were  already  gone. 
In  fact,  a  war  party  of  Arickaras  had  been  hover- 
ing on  their  trail  for  several  days,  watching  with 
the  patience  and  perseverance  of  Indians,  for 
some  moment  of  negligence  and  fancied  security, 
to  make  a  successful  swooj).  The  two  spies  had 
evidently  been  sent  into  the  camp  to  create  a  di- 
version, while  their  confederates  carried  off  the 
spoil. 

The  unlucky  partisan,  thus  roblied  of  his 
horses,  turned  furiously  on  his  prisoners,  ordered 
them  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  swore  to 
put  them  to  death  unless  his  property  were  re- 
stored. The  robbers,  who  soon  found  that  their 
spies  were  in  captivity,  now  made  their  appear- 
ance on  horseback,  ancl  held  a  parley.  The  sight 
of  them,  mounted  on  the  very  horses  they  had 
stolen,  set  the  blood  of  the  mountaineers  in  a  fer- 
ment ;  but  it  was  useless  to  attack  them,  as  they 
would  have  but  to  turn  their  steeds  and  scamper 
out  of  the  reach  of  pedestrians.  A  negotiation  was 
now  attempted.  The  Arickaras  offered  what  they 
considered  fair  terms  ;  to  barter  one  horse,  or 
even  two  horses,  for  a  prisoner.  The  mountain- 
eers spurned  at  their  offer,  and  declared  that,  un- 
less all  the  horses  were  relinquished,  the  prisoners 
should  be  burnt  to  death.  To  give  force  to  their 
threat,  a  pyre  of  logs  and  fagots  was  heaped  up 
and  kindled  into  a  blaze. 

The  i  arley  continued  ;  the  Arickaras  released 
one   horse  and  then  another,  in  earnest  of  their 


proposition  ;  finding,  however,  that  nothing  shorl 
of  the  relinquishment  of  all  their  spoils  would 
purchase  the  lives  of  the  captives,  they  abandoned 
them  to  their  fate,  moving  off  with  many  panii.i; 
words  and  lamentable  bowlings.  The  prisoiieis 
seeing  them  depart,  and  knowing  the  horrihie 
fate  that  awaited  them,  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
escape.  They  partially  succeeded,  but  were  si-- 
verely  wounded  and  retaken  ;  then  dragged  to 
the  blazing  pyre,  and  burnt  to  death  in  the  sight 
of  their  retreating  comrades. 

Such  are  the  savage  cruelties  that  white  nun 
learn  to  practise,  who  mingle  in  savage  lile  ;  ami 
such  are  the  acts  that  lead  to  terrible  recrimi.na- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Should  we  hear 
of  any  atrocities  committed  by  the  Arickaras  upon 
captive  white  mert,  let  this  signal  and  recent  prov- 
ocation be  borne  in  mind.  Individual  cases  ot 
the  kind  dwell  in  the  recollections  of  whole 
tribes  ;  and  it  is  a  point  of  honor  and  conscience 
to  revenge- them. 

The  loss  of  his  horses  completed  the  ruin  ot  the 
unlucky  partisan.  It  was  out  of  his  jjower  to 
prosecute  his  hunting,  or  to  maint.iiii  his  party  ; 
the  only  thought  now  was  how  to  get  iiack  to  civ- 
ilized life.  At  the  first  water-course,  his  men  built 
canoes,  and  committed  themselves  to  tiie  stream. 
Some  engaged  themselves  at  various  trading  es- 
tablishments at  which  they  touched,  others  got 
back  to  the  settlements.  As  to  the  |)artisan,  lie 
found  an  opportunity  to  make  his  way  to  the  ren- 
dezvous at  Green  River  valley  ;  which  he  reached 
in  time  to  render  to  Captain  Honneville  this  forlorn 
account  of  his  misadventures. 


CHAPTF.R  XX. 

GATHERING  IN  GREKN  RIVKR  VALI.EV — VISITINCS 
AND  FEASTINGS  OK  LEADERS — ROUGH  WASSAIL- 
INt;  AMONG  THE  TRAPI'ER.S — WU.D  III.ADKS  OK 
THE  MOUNTAINS— INDIAN  HEI.l.KS— I'OTENCV 
OK  HRIGHT  HEADS  AND  RED  UI.ANKETS— ARRI- 
VAL OF  SUPPLIES— REVELRY  AND  EXTRAV.\. 
GANCE— MAD  WOLVES— THE    LOST    INDIAN. 

The  Green  River  valley  was  at  this  time  th« 
scene  of  one  of  those  general  gatherings  ot  tra- 
ders, trappers,  and  Indians,  that  we  have  already 
mentioned.  The  three  rival  companies,  which, 
for  a  year  past  had  been  endeavoring  to  out- 
trade,  out-trap,  and  outwit  each  other,  were  here 
encamped  in  close  proximity,  awaiting  tiieir  an- 
nual supplies.  About  four  miles  from  the  ren- 
dezvous of  Captain  Honneville  was  that  ot  the 
American  Fur  Company,  hard  by  which,  was  that 
also  of  the  Rocky  Nlountain  Fur  Comi)any. 

After  the  eager  rivalry  and  almost  hostility  dis- 
played by  these  companies  in  their  late  campaigns, 
It  might  be  expected  that,  when  thus  brought  in 
juxtaposition,  they  would  hold  themselves  warily 
and  sternly  aloof  from  each  other,  and,  should 
they  happen  to  come  in  contact,  brawl  and  blood- 
shed would  ensue. 

No  such  thing  !  Never  did  rival  lawyers  aftei 
a  wrangle  at  the  bar  meet  with  more  social  good- 
humor  at  a  circuit  dinner.  The  hunting  season 
over,  all  past  tricks  and  manoeuvres  are  forgotten, 
all  feuds  and  bickerings  buried  in  oblivion. 
?"rom  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, all  trapping  is  suspended  ;  for  the  beavers 
are  then  shedding  their  furs  and  their  skins  are 
of  little  value.  This,  then,  is  the  trappers'  holiilay 
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when  he  is  all  for  fun  and  frolic,  and  ready  for  a 
fiaturnalia  among  the  mountains. 

At  the  present  season,  too,  all  parties  were  in 
good  humor.  The  year  had  been  productive. 
Competition,  by  threatening  to  lessen  their  profits, 
had  quickened  their  wits,  roused  their  energies, 
and  made  them  turn  every  favorable  chance  to  the 
best  advantage  ;  so  that,  on  assembling  at  their 
respective  places  of  rendezvous,  each  company 
found  itself  in  possession  of  a  rich  stock  of  pel- 
tries. 

The  leaders  of  the  different  companies,  there- 
fore, mingled  on  terms  of  perfect  good-fellow- 
ship ;  interchanging  visits,  and  regaling  each 
other  in  the  best  style  their  resjjective  camps  af- 
forded. But  the  rich  treat  for  the  worthy  captain 
was  to  see  the  "  chivalry"  of  the  various  encamp- 
ments e;ijaged  in  contests  of  skill  at  running, 
jumping,  wrestling,  shooting  with  the  rifle,  and 
running  horses.  And  then  tiieir  rough  hunters' 
feastings  and  carousals.  They  drank  together,  they 
sang,  they  laughed,  they  whooped  ;  they  tried  to 
outbrag  and  outlie  each  other  in  stories  of  their  ad- 
ventures and  achievements.  Here  the  free  tr.ippers 
were  in  all  their  glory  ;  they  considered  tluMn- 
selves  the  "  cocks  of  the  walk,"  and  always  car- 
ried the  highest  crests.  Now  and  then  familiarity 
was  pushed  too  far,  and  would  effervesce  into  a 
brawl,  and  a  "  rough  and  tumble"  fight  ;  but  it 
all  ended  in  cordial  reconciliation  and  maudlin 
endearment. 

The  presence  of  the  Shoshonic  tribe  contributed 
occasionally  to  cause  temporary  jealousies  and 
feuds.  The  Shoshonie  beauties  became  objects 
of  rivalry  among  some  of  the  amorous  moun- 
taineers. Happy  was  the  trapper  who  could 
muster  up  a  red  blanket,  a  string  of  gay  beads, 
or  a  paper  of  precious  vermilion,  with  which  to 
win  the  smiles  of  a  Shoshonie  fair  one. 

The  car.ivans  of  supplies  arrived  at  the  \.dley 
just  at  this  period  of  gallantry  and  good-fellow- 
ship. Now  commenced  a  scene  of  eager  compe- 
tition and  wild  |)rodigality  at  the  different  en- 
campments. Ikiles  were  hastily  ripi)ed  open,  and 
their  motley  contents  jjoured  forth.  A  mania  for 
i)urchasing  spread  itself  throughout  the  several 
bands— munitions  for  war,  for  hunting,  for  gal- 
lantry, were  seized  upon  with  equal  avidity — ri- 
fles, hunting  knives,  traps,  scarlet  cloth,  red 
blankets,  garish  beads,  and  glittering  trinkets, 
were  bought  at  any  price,  and  scores  run  up  with- 
out any  thought  how  they  were  ever  to  be  rubbed 
off.  The  free  trappers  especially  were  extravagant 
in  their  purchases.  I"or  a  free  mount.iincer  to 
pause  at  a  paltry  consideration  of  dollars  and 
cents,  in  the  attainment  of  any  object  th.it  might 
strike  his  fancy,  would  stamp  him  with  the  mark 
of  the  beast  m  the  estimation  of  his  comrades. 
I'or  a  trader  to  refuse  one  of  these  free  and  flour- 
ishing blades  a  credit,  whatever  unpaid  scores 
might  stare  him  in  the  face,  would  be  a  flagrant 
affront,  scarcely  to  be  forgiven. 

Now  succeetled  another  outbreak  of  revelry  and 
extravagance.  The  trapjiers  were  newly  fitted 
out  anci  arrayed,  and  clasheil  about  with  their 
horses  ca]);irisoned  in  Indian  style.  The  Sho- 
shonie beauties  also  Haunted  about  in  all  tlie  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow.  I'.very  freak  of  prodigality 
was  indulged  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  in  a  little 
while  most  of  tiie  trappers,  having  sciuandered 
away  all  their  wages,  and  perha|)s  run  knee-deep 
in  debt,  were  ready  for  another  hard  campaign 
in  the  wilderness. 

During  (his  season  of  folly  and  frolic,  there 
was  an  alarm  of  mad  wolves  in  the  two  lower 


camps.  One  or  more  of  these  animals  entered 
the  camps  for  three  nights  successively,  and  bit 
several  of  the  people. 

Captain  Honneville  relates  the  case  of  an  Indian 
who  was  a  universal  favorite  in  the  lower  camp. 
He  had  been  bitten  by  one  of  these  animals.  Be- 
ing out  with  a  party  shortly  afterward  he  grew 
silent  and  gloomy,  and  lagged  behind  the  rest,  aa 
it  he  wished  to  leave  them.  They  halted  and 
urged  him  to  move  faster,  but  he  entreated  them 
not  to  approach  him,  and,  leaping  from  his  horse, 
began  to  roll  frantically  on  the  earth,  gnashing 
his  teeth  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  Still  he  re- 
tained his  senses,  and  warned  his  companions  not 
to  come  near  him,  as  he  should  not  be  able  to  re- 
strain himself  from  biting  them.  They  hurried 
off  to  obtain  relief  ;  but  on  their  return  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  His  horse  and  his  accou- 
trements remained  upon  the  spot.  Three  or  four 
days  afterward,  a  solitary  Indian,  believed  to  be 
the  same,  was  observed  crossing  a  valley,  and 
pursued  ;  but  he  darted  away  into  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Another  instance  we  have  from  a  different  per- 
son who  was  present  in  the  encampment.  One 
of  the  men  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  f'"ur  Company 
had  been  bitten.  He  set  out  shortly  afterward  in 
comi)any  with  two  white  men,  on  his  return  to  the 
settlements.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he 
showed  sy.mptoms  of  hydrophobia,  and  became 
raving  toward  night.  At  length,  breaking  away 
from  his  companions,  he  rushed  into  a  thicket  of 
willows,  where  they  left  him  to  liis  fate  ! 


CHAI>TER  XXI. 

SCHEMES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE— THE  GREAT 
SALT  LAKE— EXPEDHION  TO  EXPLORE  IT- 
PREPARATIONS  lOR  A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  BIG, 
HORN. 

Captain  Bonneville  now  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  hardy,  well-seasoned  and  well-appoint- 
ed company  of  trf.ppers,  all  benefited  by  at  least 
one  year's  experience  among  the  mountains,  and 
capable  of  protecting  themselves  from  Indian 
wiles  and  stratagems,  and  of  providing  for  their 
subsistence  wherever  game  was  to  be  found.  He 
had,  also,  an  excellent  troop  of  horses,  in  ])rime 
condition,  and  lit  tor  hard  service.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  s  rike  out  into  some  of  the 
bolder  parts  of  iiis  scheme.  One  of  thc^  was  to 
carry  his  ex[)editions  into  some  of  the  unknown 
tracts  of  the  Far  West,  beyond  what  is  generally 
termed  the  buffalo  range.  This  would  have 
something  of  the  merit  and  charm  of  discovery, 
so  dear  to  every  brave  and  adventurous  spirit. 
Anotiier  favorite  project  was  to  establish  a  trad- 
ing post  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Columbia  I'iiver, 
near  the  Multnomah  valley,  and  to  endeavor  to 
retrieve  for  his  country  some  of  the  lost  trade  of 
Astoria. 

The  first  of  the  above  mentioned  views  was,  at 
present,  uppermost  in  his  mind — the  exploring  of 
unknown  regions.  Among  the  grand  features  of 
the  wilderness  about  which  he  was  roaming,  one 
had  made  a  vivid  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
been  clothed  by  liis  imagination  with  vague  and 
ideal  charms.  This  is  a  great  lake  of  salt  water, 
laving  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  but  extending 
far  to  the  west-southwest,  into  one  of  those  vast 
and  elevated  plateaus  of  land,  which  range' high 
above  the  level  of  the  Pacific. 
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Captain  Bonneville  gives  a  striking  account  of 
tiie  lalce  whien  seen  from  the  land.  As  you  as- 
cend tiie  mountains  al)0ul  its  siiores,  says  he,  you 
behold  this  immense  body  of  water  spreading 
itself  before  you,  and  stretching  further  and  fur- 
ther, in  one  wide  and  far-reaching  expanse,  until 
the  eye,  wearied  with  continued  and  strained  at- 
tention, rests  in  the  blue  dimness  of  distance, 
upon  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  confidently  as- 
serted to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
Nearer  to  you,  the  smooth  and  unruffled  surface 
is  studded  with  little  islands,  where  the  mountain 
sheep  roam  in  considerable  numbers.  What  ex- 
tent of  lowland  may  be  encompassed  by  the  high 
peaks  beyond,  must  remain  for  the  present  matter 
of  mere  conjecture  ;  though  from  the  form  of  the 
summits,  and  the  breaks  which  may  be  discover- 
ed among  them,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
are  the  sources  of  streams  calculated  to  water 
large  tracts,  which  are  probably  concealed  from 
view  by  the  rotundity  of  the  lake's  surface.  At 
some  future  day,  in  all  probability,  the  rich  har- 
vest of  beaver  fur,  which  may  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated in  such  a  spot,  will  tempt  adventurers  to 
reduce  all  this  doubtful  region  to  the  palpable 
certainty  of  a  beaten  track.  At  present,  however, 
destitute  of  the  means  of  making  boats,  the  trap- 
per stands  upon  the  shore,  and  gazes  u[)on  a  prom- 
ised land  which  his  feet  are  never  to  tread. 

Such  is  the  somewhat  fanciful  view  which  Cap- 
tain Uonneville  gives  of  this  great  body  of  water. 
He  has  evidently  taken  part  of  his  ideas  concern- 
ing it  from  the  representations  of  others,  who 
have  somewhat  exaggerated  its  features.  It  is 
reported  to  be  al)0Ut  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  long,  and  fifty  miles  broad.  The  ranges 
of  mountain  ])eaks  which  Captain  IJonneviile 
speaks  of,  as  rising  from  its  bosom,  are  probably 
the  summits  of  mountains  beyond  it,  which  may 
be  visible  at  a  vast  distance,  when  viewed  from 
an  eminence,  in  the  transparent  atmosphere  of 
these  lolty  regions.  Several  large  islands  certain- 
ly exist  in  the  lake  ;  one  of  which  is  said  to  be 
mountainous,  but  not  by  any  means  to  the  extent 
required  to  furnish  the  series  of  peaks  above  men- 
tioned. 

Captain  Sublette,  in  one  of  his  early  expedi- 
tions across  the  mountains,  is  said  to  have  sent 
lour  men  in  a  skin  canoe,  to  explore  the  lake, 
who  professed  to  have  navigated  all  round  it  ;  but 
to  have  suffered  excessively  from  thirst,  the  water 
of  the  lake  being  extremely  salt,  and  there  being 
no  fresh  streams  running  into  it. 

Captain  Bonneville  doubts  this  report,  or  that 
the  men  accomplished  the  circumnavigaiion,  be- 
cause, he  says,  the  lake  receives  several  large 
streams  from  the  mountains  which  bound  it  to 
the  east.  In  the;  spring,  v.hen  the  streams  are 
swollen  by  rain  and  by  the  melting  of  the  siiows, 
the  lake  rises  several  feet  above  its  ordinary 
level  ;  during  the  summer,  it  gradually  :iul)sides 
again,  leaving  a  sparkling  zone  of  the  finest  salt 
upon  its  shores. 

The  elevation  of  the  vast  plateau  on  which  thjs 
lake  is  situated,  is  estimated  by  Captain  Bcnne- 
ville  at  one  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  The  admirable  purity  anrl 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  region, 
allowing  objects  to  be  seen,  and  the  report  of 
firearms  to  be  heard,  at  an  astonishing  distance  ; 
and  its  extreme  dryness,  causing  the  wheels  of 
wagons  to  fall  in  pieces,  as  instanced  in  former 
passages  of  this  work,  are  proofs  of  the  great  al- 
titude ol  the  Rocky  Mountain  plains.  That  a  body 
of  salt  water  should  exist  at  such  a  height,  is  cited 


as  a  singular  phenomenon  bjr  Captain  Bonneville, 
though  the  salt  lake  of  Mexico  is  not  much  infe. 
rior  in  elevation.* 

To  have  this  lake  properly  explored,  and  all  ito 
secrets  revealed,  was  the  grand  scheme  of  the 
captain  for  the  present  year  ;  and  while  it  was 
one  in  which  his  imagination  evidently  took  a 
leading  part,  he  believed  it  would  be  attended 
with  great  profit,  from  the  numerous  beaver 
streams  with  which  the  lake  must  be  fringed. 

This  momentous  undertaking  he  confided  to  his 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Walker,  in  whose  experience  and 
ability  he  had  great  confidence.  He  instructed 
him  to  keep  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and 
trap  in  all  the  streams  on  his  route  ;  also  to  keep 
a  journal,  and  minutely  to  record  the  events  of 
his  journey,  and  everything  curious  or  interest- 
ing, making  maps  or  charts  ol  his  route,  and  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

No  pains  nor  expense  were  spared  in  fitting  out 
the  party,  of' forty  men,  which  he  was  to  com- 
mand. They  had  complete  supplies  for  a  year, 
and  were  to  meet  Captain  Honneville  in  tiie  ensu- 
ing summer,  in  the  valley  of  Bear  River,  the  larg- 
est tributary  of  the  Salt  Lake,  which  was  to  be  his 
point  of  general  rendezvous. 

The  next  care  of  Captain  Bonneville,  was  to 
arrange  for  the  safe  transportation  of  the  peltries 
which  he  had  collected,  to  the  Atlantic  States. 
Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  the  partner  of  Sublette, 
was  at  this  time  in  the  rendezvous  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company,  having  brought  up  their 
supplies.  He  was  about  to  set  off  on  his  return, 
with  the  peltries  collected  during  the  year,  and  in- 
tended to  proceed  through  the  Crow  country,  to 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Bighorn  River, 
and  to  descend  in  boats  down  that  river,  the  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Yellowstone,  to  St.  Louis. 

Captain  Bonneville  determined  to  forward  his 
peltries  by  the  same  route,  under  the  especial  care 
of  Mr.  Cerre.  By  way  of  escort,  he  would  ac- 
company Cerrt?  to  the  point  of  embarkation  and 
then  make  an  autumnal  hunt  in  the  Crow  country. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE  CROW  COUNTRY — A  CROW  PARADISE— HAB- 
ITS OK  THE  CROWS— ANECIJSOTES  (JK  ROSE,  THE 
RENEGADE  WHITE  MAN— HIS  FIGHTS  WITH  THE 
BUACKPEET— HIS  ELEVATION— HIS  DEATH— 
ARAPOOISH,  THE  CROW  CHIEF — HiS  EAGI.E — 
ADVENTURE  OF  ROBERT  CAMPBELL — HONOR 
AMONG  CROWS. 

Before  we  accompany  Captain  Bonneville  into 
the  Crow  country,  we  will  impart  a  few  facts 
about  this  wild  region,  and  the  wild  people  who 
inhabit  il.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  precise 
boundaries,  if  there  are  any,  of  the  country  claim- 
ed by  the  Crows  ;  it  api)ears  to  extend  from  the 
Black  Hills  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including 
a  part  of  their  lotty  ranges,  and  embracing  many 
of  the  plains  and  valleys  watered  by  the  Wind 
River,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Powder  River,  the 


*  The  lake  of  Tezruco,  which  surrounds  the  city  of 
Mexico,  the  largest  and  lowest  of  the  five  lakes  in  the 
Mexican  plateau,  and  one  of  the  most  impregnated 
with  saline  particles,  is  seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  feet,  or  nearly  one  mile  and  a  iinii 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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little  Missouri,  and  the  Nebraska.  The  country 
varies  in  soil  and  climate  ;  there  are  vast  plains 
of  sand  and  clay,  studded  with  large  red  sand- 
hills ;  other  parts  are  mountainous  and  pictur- 
esque ;  it  possesses  warm  springs,  and  coal 
mines,  and  abounds  with  game. 

But  let  us  give  the  account  of  the  country  as 
rendered  by  Arapooish,  a  Crow  chief,  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Campbell,  ot  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Com- 
pany. 

"The  Crow  country,"  said  he,  "is  a  good 
country.  The  Great  Spirit  has  put  it  yactly  in 
the  right  place  ;  while  you  are  in  it  you  fare  well  ; 
whenever  you  go  out  of  it,  whichever  way  you 
travel,  you  tare  worse. 

"  If  you  go  to  the  south  you  have  to  wander  over 
great  barren  plains  ;  the  water  is  warm  and  bad, 
and  you  meet  the  fever  and  ague. 

"  To  the  north  it  is  cold;  the  winters  are  long 
and  bitter,  with  no  grass  ;  you  cannot  keej)  horses 
there,  but  must  travel  with  dogs.  What  is  a 
country  without  horses  ? 

"  On  the  Columbia  they  are  poor  and  dirty,  pad- 
dle about  in  canoes,  and  eat  fish.  Their  teeth 
are  worn  out ;  they  are  always  taking  fish-bones 
out  of  their  mouths.     Fish  is  poor  food. 

"  To  the  east,  they  dwell  in  villages  ;  they  live 
well  ;  but  they  drink  the  muddy  water  of  the  Mis- 
souri— that  is  bad.  A  Crow  s  dog  would  not 
drink  such  water. 

"  About  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  is  a  fine  coun- 
try ;  good  water  ;  good  grass  ;  plenty  of  buffalo. 
In  summer,  it  is  almost  as  good  as  the  Crow 
country  ;  hut  in  winter  it  is  cold  ;  the  grass  is 
gone  ;  and  there  is  no  salt  wee  I  for  the  horses. 

"  The  Crow  country  is  exactly  in  the  right 
place.  It  has  snowy  mountains  and  sunny 
plains  ;  all  kinds  of  climates  and  good  things  for 
everv  season.  When  the  summer  heats  scorch 
iei.,  you  can  draw  up  under  the  mountains, 
••ir  is  sweet  and  cool,  the  grass  fresh, 
,,  ht  streams  come  tumbling  out  of  the 
'  There  you    can   hunt  the  elk,  the 

II  the  antelope,  when  their  skins  are  fit 
for  dressing  ;  there  you  will  find  plenty  of  white 
bears  and  mountain  sheep. 

"  In  the  autumn,  when  yor.r  horses  are  fat  and 
strong  from  the  mountain  pastures,  you  can  go 
down  into  the  plains  and  hunt  the  buffalo,  or 
trap  beaver  on  the  streams.  And  when  winter 
comes  on,  you  ran  take  shelter  in  tiie  woody  bot- 
toms along  the  rivers  ;  there  you  will  find  buffalo 
meat  for  yourselves,  and  cotton-wood  bark  for 
your  horses  ;  or  you  may  winter  in  the  Wind 
River  valley,  where  there  is  salt  weed  in  abun- 
dance. 

"The  Crow  country  is  exactly  in  the  right 
I)lace.  Everything  good  is  to  be  found  liierc. 
There  is  no  country  like  the  Crow  country." 

Such  is  the  eulogium  on  his  country  by  Ara- 
pooish. 

We  have  had  repeated  occasions  to  speak  of  the 
restless  and  predatory  habits  of  the  Crows.  They 
can  muster  fifteen  hundred  fighting  men  ;  but 
their  incessant  wars  with  the  IJIackfeet,  and  their 
vagabond,  predatory  habits,  are  gradually  wear- 
ing them  out. 

In  a  recent  work,  we  related  the  circumstance 
of  a  white  man  named  Rose,  an  outlaw,  and  a  de- 
signing vagabond,  who  acted  as  guide  and  inter- 
preter to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party,  on  their  jour- 
ney across  the  mountains  to  Astoria,  who  came 
near  betraying  them  into  the  hands  ot  the  Crows, 
and  who  remained  among  the  tribe,  marrying  one 
ot  their  women,  and  adopting  their    congenial 
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habits.*  A  few  .inecdotes  of  the  subsequent  for- 
tunes of  that  renegade  may  not  be  uninteresting, 
especially  as  they  are  connected  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  tribe. 

Rose  was  powerful  in  frame  and  fearless  in 
spirit  ;  and  soon  by  his  daring  deeds  took  his 
rank  among  the  first  braves  of  the  iribe.  He  as- 
pired to  command,  and  knew  it  was  only  to  be 
attained  by  desperate  exploits.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  repeated  actions  with  the  Blackfeet.  On 
one  occasion,  a  band  of  those  savages  had  forti- 
fied themselves  within  a  breastwork,  and  could 
not  be  harmed.  Rose  proposed  to  storm  the  work. 
"  Who  will  take  the  lead  ?"  was  the  demand. 
"  I  !"  cried  he  ;  and  putting  himself  at  their  head, 
rushed  forward.  The  first  Blackfoot  that  opposed 
him  he  shot  down  with  his  rifie,  and  snatching 
up  the  war-club  of  his  viciim  killed  four  others 
within  the  fort.  The  victory  was  complete,  and 
Rose  returned  to  the  Crow  village  covered  with 
glory,  and  bearing  five  Blackfoot  scalps,  to  be 
erected  as  a  trophy  before  his  lodge.  From  this 
time  he  was  known  among  the  Crows  by  the  name 
of  Che-ku-kaats,  or  "  the  man  who  killed  five." 
He  became  chief  of  the  village,  or  rather  band, 
and  for  a  time  was  the  popular  idol.  His  popu- 
larity soon  awakened  envy  among  the  native 
braves  ;  he  was  a  stranger,  an  intruder  ;  a  whit-r 
man.  A  party  seceded  from  his  command. 
Feuds  and  civil  wars  succeeded  that  lasted  for 
two  or  three  years,  until  Rose,  having  contrived 
to  set  his  adopted  brethren  by  the  ears,  left  them, 
and  went  down  the  Missouri  in  1823.  Here  he 
fell  in  with  one  of  the  earliest  trapping  expeditions 
sent  by  General  Ashley  .'cross  the  mountains.  It 
was  conducted  by  Sini'h,  Fitzpatrick,  and  Sub- 
lette. Rose  enlisted  with  them  as  guide  and  in- 
terpreter. When  he  got  them  among  the  Ciows, 
he  was  exceedingly  generous  with  their  goods  ; 
making  presents  to  the  braves  of  his  adopted  tribe, 
as  became  a  high-minded  chief. 

This  doubtless,  helped  to  revive  his  popularity. 
In  that  expedition.  Smith  and  Fitzpatrick  were 
robbed  of  their  horses  in  Green  River  valley  ;  the 
place  where  the  I'obbery  took  place  still  bears  the 
name  of  Horse  Creek.  We  are  not  informed 
whether  the  horses  were  stolen  through  the  insti« 
gation  and  management  of  Rose  ;  it  is  not  im- 
|)i'obable,  for  such  was  the  perfidy  he  had  intend- 
ed to  practise  on  a  former  occasion  toward  Mr. 
Hunt  and  his  party. 

The  last  anecdote  we  have  of  Rose  is  from  an 
Indian  trader.  When  General  Atkinson  made  his 
military  expedition  up  the  Missouri,  in  1825,  to 
protect  the  fur  trade,  he  held  a  conference  with 
the  Crow  nation,  at  which  Rose  figured  as  Indian 
dignitary  and  Crow  interpreter.  The  military 
were  stationed  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
scene  of  the  "  big  talk."  While  the  general  and 
the  chiefs  wei-e  smoking  pipes  and  making 
speeches,  the  officers,  supposing  all  was  friendly, 
left  the  troops  and  drew  near  the  scene  of  cere- 
monial. Some  of  the  more  knowing  Crows,  per- 
ceiving this,  stole  quietly  to  the  camp,  and,  un- 
observed, contrived  to  stop  the  touch-holes  of  the 
field  pieces  with  dirt.  Shortly  after  a  misunder- 
standing occurred  in  the  conference  ;  some  of 
the  Indians,  knowing  the  cannon  to  be  useless, 
became  insolent.  A  tumult  arose.  In  the  oon- 
fusion  Colonel  O'Fallan  snajjned  a  pistol  in  the 
face  of  a  brave,  and  knocked  him  down  with  the 
butt  end.  The  Crows  were  all  in  a  fury.  A 
chance  medley  fight  was  on  the  point  of  taking 


*  See  Astoria. 
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place,  wh'in  Rose,  his  natural  sympathies  as  a 
white  mail  sudtleniy  recurring,  broke  the  stocl< 
of  his  fusee  over  the  head  of  a  Crow  warrior,  and 
laid  so  vigorously  about  him  with  the  barrel,  that 
he  soon  put  the  whole  throng  to  tligiit.  Luckily, 
as  no  lives  had  been  lost,  this  sturdy  ribroasting 
calmed  the  fury  of  the  Crows,  and  the  tumult  end- 
ed without  serious  consequences. 

What  was  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  vagabond 
hero  is  not  distinctly  known.  Some  report  him  to 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  disease,  brought  on  by  his 
licentious  life  ;  others  assert  that  he  was  murdered 
in  a  feud  among  the  Crows.  After  all,  his  resi- 
dence among  these  savages,  and  the  influence  he 
acquired  over  them  had,  for  a  time,  some  bene- 
ficial effects.  He  is  said,  not  merely  to  have  ren- 
dered them  more  formidable  to  the  Blackfeet.  but 
to  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  policy  of  culti- 
vating the  friendship  of  the  white  men. 

After  Rose's  death,  his  policy  continued  to  be 
cultivated,  with  indifferent  success,  by  Arapooish, 
the  chief  alreadv  mentioned,  who  had  been  his 
great  friend,  and  whose  character  he  had  con- 
tributed to  develope.  This  sagacious  chief  en- 
deavored, on  every  occasion,  to  restrain  the  pre- 
datory propensities  of  his  tribe  when  directed 
against  the  white  men.  "  If  we  keep  friends  with 
them,"  said  he,  "  we  have  nothing  to  fear  irom 
the  Blackfeet,  and  can  rule  the  mountains." 
Arapooish  pretended  to  be  a  great  "  medicine 
man  ;"  a  character  among  the  Indians  which  is  a 
compound  of  priest,  doctor,  prophet,  and  conjurer. 
He  carried  about  with  him  a  tame  eagle,  as  his 
"medicine"  or  familiar.  With  the  while  men, 
he  acknowledged  that  this  was  ail  charlatanism  ; 
but  said  it  was  necessary,  to  give  him  weight  and 
inrluence  among  his  people. 

Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  from  whom  we  have 
most  of  these  facts,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
trapping  expeditions,  was  quartered  in  the  village 
of  Arapooish,  and  a  guest  in  the  lodge  of  the 
chieftain.  He  had  collected  a  large  quantity  of 
furs,  and,  fearful  of  being  plundered,  deposited 
but  a  part  in  the  lodge  of  the  chief  ;  the  rest  he 
buried  in  a  cache.  One  night,  Arapooish  came 
into  the  lodge  with  a  cloudy  biow,  and  seated 
himself  for  a  time  without  saying  a  word.  At 
length,  turning  to  Campbell,  "  You  have  more 
furs  with  you,"  said  he,  "  than  you  have  brought 
into  my  lodge  ?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Campbell. 

"  Where  are  they  ?" 

Campbell  knew  the  uselessness  of  any  prevari- 
cation with  an  Indian  ;  and  the  importance  of 
complete  frankness.  He  descrit)ed  the  exact 
place  where  he  had  concealed  his  peltries. 

"  'Tis  well,"  replied  Arapooish  ;  "you  speak 
straight.  It  is  just  as  you  say.  But  your  cache 
has  been  robbed.  Go  and  see  how  many  skins 
have  been  taken  from  it." 

Campbell  examined  the  cache,  and  estimated 
his  loss  to  l)e  at)out  one  hundred  and  fifty  beaver 
skins.  Arapooish  now  summoned  a  meeting  of 
the  village.  He  bitterly  reproaciied  his  people 
for  robbing  a  stranger  who  had  confided  to  their 
honor  ;  and  commanded  that  whoever  had  taken 
the  skins,  should  bring  them  back  ;  declaring 
that,  as  Campbell  was  liis  guest  and  inmate  of  his 
lodge,  he  would  not  eat  nor  drink  until  every  skin 
was  restored  to  him. 

The  meeting  broke  up,  and  everyone  dispersed. 
Arapooish  now  charged  Campbell  to  give  neither 
reward  nor  thanks  to  any  one  who  should  bring 
in  the  beaver  skins,  but  to  keep  count  as  they  were 
delivered. 


In  a  little  while  the  skins  began  to  make  their 
appearance,  a  few  at  a  time  ;  they  were  laid  down 
in  the  lodge,  and  those  who  brought  them  depart- 
ed without  saying  a  word.  The  clay  passed  away. 
Arapooish  sat  in  one  corner  of  his  lodge,  wrapped 
up  in  his  robe,  scarcely  moving  a  muscle  ol  his 
countenance.  When  night  arrived,  he  demanded 
if  all  the  skins  had  been  brought  in.  Above  a 
hundred  had  been  given  up,  and  Campbell  ex 
pressed  himself  contented.  Not  so  the  Crow  chief- 
tain. He  fasted  all  that  night,  nor  tasted  a  drop 
of  water.  In  the  morning  some  more  skins  wen: 
brought  in,  and  continued  to  come,  one  and  two 
at  a  time,  throughout  the  day  ;  until  but  a  few 
were  wanting  to  make  the  number  complete. 
Campbell  was  now  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  tjiis 
fasting  of  the  old  chief,  and  again  declared  that 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied.  Arapooish  demanded 
what  number  of  skins  were  yet  wanting.  On 
being  told,  he  whispered  to  some  of  his  people, 
who  disappeared.  After  a  time  the  number  were 
brought  in,  though  it  was  evident  they  were  not 
any  of  the  skins  that  had  been  stolen,  but  others 
gleaned  in  the  village. 

"  Is  ail  right  now  ?"  demanded  Arapooish. 

"  All  is  right,"  replied  Campbell. 

"  ("lOod  !     Now  bring  me  meat  and  drink  !" 

When  they  were  alone  together,  Arapooish  had 
a  conversation  with  his  guest. 

"  When  you  come  another  time  among  the 
Crows,"  said  he,  "don't  hide  your  goods  ;  trust 
to  them  and  they  will  not  wrong  you.  I'ut  your 
goods  in  the  lodge  of  a  chief,  and  they  are  sacred  ; 
hide  them  in  a  cache,  and  any  one  who  finds  will 
steal  them.  My  people  have  now  given  up  you"- 
goods  for  my  sake  ;  but  there  are  some  foolish 
young  men  in  the  village  who  may  be  disposed  to 
be  troublesome.  Don't  linger,  therefore,  but 
pack  your  horses  and  be  off." 

Campbell  took  his  advice,  and  made  his  way 
safely  out  of  the  Crow  country.  He  has  ever 
since  maintained  that  the  Crows  are  not  so  black 
as  they  are  painted.  "  Trust  to  their  honor," 
says  he,  "  and  you  are  safe  ;  trust  to  their  hon- 
esty, and  they  will  steal  the  hair  off  your  head." 

Having  given  these  few  preliminary  particulars, 
we  will  resume  the  course  of  our  narrative. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  GREEN  RIVEK  VAU.EY— POPO 
AGIE— ITS  COURSE— THE  RIVERS  INTO  WHICH 
IT  RUNS— SCENERY  Ol'  THE  Bl.UFFS— THE 
GREAT  TAR  SPRING— VOLCANIC  TRACTS  IN 
THE  CROW  COUNTRY— BURNING  MOUNTAIN 
OF  POWDER  RIVER— SULPHUR  SPRINGS— HID- 
DEN FIRES— colter's  HELL— WIND  RIVER— 
CAMPBELL'S  PARTY— FITZPATRICK  AND  IIIS 
TRAPPERS— CAPTAIX  STEWART,  AN  AMATEUR 
TRAVELLER— NATHANIEL  WYETH— ANECDOTES 
OF  HIS  E.XPEDITION  TO  THE  FAR  WEST— DIS- 
ASTER OF  CAMPBELL'S  PARTY— A  UNION  OF 
BANDS— THE  BAD  PASS — THE  RAPIDS— DEPAR- 
TURE OF  FITZPATRICK — EMBARKATION  OK 
PELTRIES — WYETH  AND  HIS  BULL  BOAT— AD- 
VENTURES OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE  IN  THE 
BIGHORN  MOUNTAINS— ADVENTURES  IN  THE 
PLAIN  —  TRACES  OF  INDIANS — TRAVELLING 
PRECAUriONS— DANGERS  OF  MAKING  A  SMOKE 
— THE   RENDEZVOUS. 

On  the  25th  of  July  Captain  Bonneville  struck 
his  tents,  and  set  out  on  his  route  for  the  Bighorn, 
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at  the  head  of  a  party  of  fifty-six  men,  iticluding 
those  who  were  to  embark  with  Cerr^.  Crossing 
the  Green  River  Valley,  he  proceeded  along  the 
south  point  of  the  Wind  River  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  soon  fell  upon  the  track  of  Mr.  Robert 
Campbell's  party,  which  had  preceded  him  by  a 
(lay.  This  he  pursued,  until  he  perceived  that  it 
lecldown  the  banks  of  (he  Sweet  Water  to  the 
southeast.  As  this  was  different  from  his  pro- 
posed direction,  he  left  it  ;  and  turning  to  the 
northeast,  soon  came  upon  the  waters  cl  the  Popo 
Agie.  This  stream  takes  its  rise  in  the  Wind 
River  Mountains.  Its  name,  like  most  Indian 
names,  is  characteristic.  Popo,  in  the  Crow  lan- 
guage signifying  head  ;  and  Agie,  river.  It  is  the 
liead  of  a  long  river,  extending  from  the  south  end 
of  the  Wind  River  Mountains  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion, until  it  falls  into  the  Yellowstone.  Its  course 
is  generally  through  plains,  but  is  twice  crossed 
by  chains  of  mountains  ;  the  first  called  the  Little- 
horn,  the  second  the  Highorn.  After  it  has  lorced 
its  way  through  the  first  chain,  it  iscalied  the  Horn 
River.  Alter  the  second  chain  it  is  called  the  Big- 
horn River.  Its  passage  through  this  last  chain 
is  rough  and  violent ;  making  repeated  falls,  and 
rushing  down  long  and  furious  rapids,  which 
tiireaten  destruction  to  the  navigator  ;  though  a 
hardy  trapper  is  said  to  have  shot  down  them  in  a 
canoe.  At  the  foot  of  these  rapids,  is  the  head  of 
navigation,  where  it  was  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties to  construct  boats,  and  emiiark. 

Proceeding  down  along  the  Popo  Agie,  Captain 
lionneville  came  again  in  full  view  of  the"  Hluffs," 
as  they  are  called,  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
Wind  River  Mountains  far  away  to  the  east,  and 
presenting  to  the  eye  a  confusion  of  hills  and  cliffs 
of  red  sandstone,  some  peaked  and  angular,  some 
round,  some  broken  into  crags  and  precipices, 
and  piled  up  in  fantastic  masses  ;  but  ail  naked 
and  sterile.  There  apjieared  to  be  no  soil  favor- 
able to  vegetation,  nothing  but  coarse  gravel  ; 
yet,  over  all  this  isolated,  barren  landscape,  were 
diffused  such  atmospherical  tints  and  hues,  as  to 
blend  the  whole  into  harmony  and  beauty. 

In  this  neighborhood,  the  captain  made  search 
for  "  the  great  Tar  Spring,"  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  mountains  ;  the  medicinal  properties  of 
which,  he  had  heard  extravagantly  Uuded  by  the 
tra|)pers.  After  a  toilsome  search,  he  found  it  at 
the  loot  of  a  sand-bluff,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
Wind  River  Mountains  ;  where  it  exuded  in  a  small 
stream  of  the  color  and  consistency  of  tar.  The 
men  imniediately  hastened  to  collect  a  quantity  of 
it,  to  use  as  an  ointment  for  the  gaiied  backs  of 
their  horses,  and  as  a  balsam  for  their  own  pains 
and  aches.  From  the  desc.ption  given  of  it,  it  is 
evidently  the  bituminous  oil,  called  petroleum  or 
naphtha,  which  forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  the 
potent  medicine  called  British  Oil.  It  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  AsI.t,  in  severil  of 
the  West  Intiia  islands,  and  in  some  places  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is 
called  Seneca  Oil,  from  being  found  near  the 
Seneca  lake. 

The  Crow  country  has  other  natural  curiosi- 
ties, which  are  held  in  superstitious  awe  by  the 
Indians,  and  considered  great  marvels  by  the 
trai)|)ers.  Such  is  the  I$urning  Mountain,  on 
Powder  River,  abounding  with  anthracite  coal. 
Here  the  earth  is  hot  and  cracked  ;  in  many 
places  emitting  smoke  and  sulphurous  vapors,  as 
if  covering  concealed  fires.  A  volcanic  tract  of 
similar  character  is  found  on  Stinking  River,  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Bighorn,  which  takes  its 
unhappy  name  from  the  odor  derived  from  sul- 


phuious  springs  and  streams.  This  last  men- 
tioned place  was  first  discovered  by  Colter,  a 
hunter  belonging  to  Lewis  and  Clarke's  exploring 
party,  who  came  upon  it  in  the  course  of  his  lone-' 
ly  wanderings,  and  gave  such  an  account  of  its 
gloomy  terrors,  its  hidden  fires,  smoking  pits, 
noxious  steams,  and  the  all-pervading  "  smell  of 
brimstone,"  that  it  received,  and  has  ever  since 
retained  among  trappers,  the  name  of  "  Colter's 
Hell  !" 

Resuming  his  descent  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Popo  Agie,  Captain  Bonneville  soon  reached  the 
plains  ;  where  he  found  several  large  streams  en- 
tering Irom  the  west.  Among  these  was  Wind 
River,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  mountains 
among  which  it  takes  its  rise.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  streams  of  the  Crow  country. 
The  river  being  much  swollen.  Captain  Bonneville 
halted  at  its  mouth,  and  sent  out  scouts  to  look 
for  a  fording  place.  While  thus  encamped,  he 
beheld  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  along  line  of 
horsemen  descending  the  slope  ot  the  hills  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  i'opo  Agie.  His  first  idea 
was,  that  they  were  Indians  ;  he  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  they  were  white  men,  and,  by  the 
long  line  of  pack-horses,  ascertained  them  to  be 
the  convoy  of  Campbell,  which,  having  descended 
the  Sweet  Water,  was  now  on  its  way  to  the  Horn 
River. 

The  two  parties  came  together  two  or  three 
(lays  afiei'ward,  on  the  4th  of  August,  after  having 
passed  through  the  gap  of  the  Littlehorn  Moun- 
tain. In  company  with  Campbell's  convoy,  was 
a  trapping  party  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Company, 
headed  by  Filzpatrick  ;  who,  after  Campbell's 
embarkation  on  the  Bighorn,  was  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  horses,  and  proceed  on  a  trapping  cani- 
|)aign.  There  were,  moreover,  two  chance  com- 
panions in  the  rival  camp.  One  was  Captain 
Stewart,  of  the  British  army,  a  gentleman  ot  noble 
connections,  who  was  amusing  himself  by  a  wan- 
ering  tour  in  the  Far  West ;  in  the  course  of 
which,  he  had  lived  in  hunter's  style  ;  accom- 
panying various  bands  of  traders,  trajjpers,  and 
Indians  ;  and  manilesting  that  relish  for  the 
wiklerness  that  belongs  to  men  of  game  spirit. 

The  other  casual  inmate  of  Mr.  Camiibell's 
camp  was  Mr.  Nathaniel  W'yeth  ;  the  selt-same 
leader  of  the  band  of  New  England  salmon 
fishers,  with  whom  we  parted  company  in  the 
valley  of  Pierre's  Hole,  alter  the  battle  with  the 
Blackfeet.  A  few  days  after  that  affair,  he  again 
set  out  from  the  rendezvous  in  company  with  Mil- 
ton Sublette  and  his  brigade  of  trappers.  On  his 
march,  he  visited  the  battle  ground,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  deserted  fort  of  the  Blackfeet  in  the 
midst  of  the  wood.  It  was  a  dismal  scene.  The 
fort  was  strewed  with  the  mouldering  bodies  of 
the  slain  ;  while  vultures  soared  alolt,  or  sal 
brooding  on  the  trees  around  ;  and  Indian  dogs 
howled  about  the  place,  as  if  bewailing  the  death 
of  their  masters.  Wyeth  travelled  for  a  consider- 
able distance  to  the  southwest,  in  company  with 
Milton  Sublette,  when  they  separated  ;  and  the 
former,  with  eleven  men,  the  remnant  of  his 
band,  pushed  on  for  Snake  River  ;  kept  down  the 
course  of  that  eventful  stream  ;  traversed  the  Blue 
Mountains,  trai)ping  beaver  occasionally  by  the 
way,  and  finally,  after  hardships  of  all  kinds,  ar- 
rived on  the  29th  of  October,  at  Vancouver,  on 
the  Columbia,  the  main  factory  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

He  experienced  hospitable  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  agents  of  that  company  ;  but  his 
men,  heartily  tired  of  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
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ness,  or  tempted  by  other  prospects,  refused,  for 
the  most  part,  to  continue  any  longer  in  his  ser- 
vice. Some  set  off  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  ; 
some  entered  into  other  employ.  Wyeth  found, 
too,  that  a  great  part  ot  the  goods  he  had  brought 
with  him  were  unfitted  tor  tlie  Indian  trade  ;  in  a 
word,  his  exjiedition,  undertaken  entirely  on  his 
ovn  resources,  proved  a  failure.  He  lost  e\erything 
invested  in  it,  but  his  hopes.  These  were  as  strong 
as  ever.  He  took  note  of  everything,  therefore, 
that  could  be  ot  service  to  him  in  the  furliier 
prosecution  ot  his  project  ;  collected  all  the  infor- 
mation within  his  reach,  and  then  set  off,  accom- 
.  panieil  by  merely  two  men,  on  his  return  journey 
across  the  contment.  He  had  got  thus  tar  "  by 
hook  and  by  crook,"  a  mode  in  which  a  New 
England  man  can  make  his  way  all  over  the 
world,  and  through  all  kinds  of  difiiculties,  and 
was  now  bound  for  Boston  ;  in  full  confidence  of 
being  able  to  form  a  company  for  the  salmon 
fishery  and  fur  trade  of  the  Columbia. 

The  party  of  Mr.  Caiiipbell  had  met  with  a  dis- 
aster in  the  course  of  their  route  from  the  Sweet 
Water.  Three  or  four  of  the  men,  who  were 
reconnoitring  the  country  in  advance  of  the  main 
body,  were  visited  one  night  in  their  camp,  by  fif- 
teen or  twenty  Shoshonies.  Considering  tiiis  tribe 
as  perfectly  friendly,  they  received  them  in  the 
most  cordial  and  confiding  manner.  In  the  course 
of  the  night,  the  man  on  guard  near  the  horses  fell 
sound  asleep  ;  upon  which  a  Shoshonie  shot  him 
in  the  head,  and  nearly  killed  him.  The  savages 
them  made  off  with  the  horses,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  party  to  find  their  way  to  the  main  body  on 
foot. 

The  rival  companies  of  Cajjtain  Bonneville  and 
Mr.  Campbell,  thus  fortuitously  brought  together, 
now  prosecuted  their  journey  in  great  good  fel- 
lowship ;  forming  a  joint  camp  of  about  a  hundred 
men.  The  cajjtain,  however,  began  to  entertain 
doubts  that  Fitzpatrick  and  his  trappers,  who  kept 
profound  silence  as  to  their  future  movements,  in- 
tended to  hunt  the  same  grounds  which  he  had 
selected  for  his  autumnal  campaign  ;  wliich  lay 
to  the  west  of  the  Horn  River,  on  its  tributary 
streams.  In  the  course  of  his  march,  therefore, 
he  secretly  detached  a  small  party  of  trappers,  to 
make  their  way  to  those  hunting  grounds,  while 
he  continued  on  with  the  main  boily  ;  appointing 
a  rendezvous  at  the  next  full  moon,  about  the  28th 
of  August,  at  a  place  called  the  Medicine  Lodge. 

On  reaching  the  second  chain,  called  the  Big- 
horn Mountains,  where  the  river  forced  its  im- 
petuous way  through  a  precipitous  defile,  with 
cascades  and  rapids,  the  travellers  were  obliged 
to  leave  its  banks,  and  traverse  the  mountains  by  a 
rugged  and  frightful  route  emphatically  called  the 
"Bad  Pass,"  Descending  the  op|)osite  side, 
they  again  made  for  the  river  banks  ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  August,  reached  the  point  below  the 
rapids,  where  the  river  becomes  navigable  for 
boats.  Here  Captain  Bonneville  detached  a  sec- 
ond party  ot  trapjjers,  consisting  of  ten  men,  to 
seek  and  join  those  whom  he  had  detached  while 
on  the  route,  appointing  for  them  the  same  ren- 
dezvous (at  the  .Medicine  Lodge),  on  the  28th  of 
August. 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  to  construct  "  bull 
boats,"  as  they  are  technically  called  ;  a  light, 
fragile  kind  of  bark,  characteristic  of  the  expedi- 
ents and  inventions  of  the  wilderness  ;  being 
formed  of  buffalo  skins,  stretched  on  frames. 
They  are  sometimes,  also,  called  skin  boats. 
Wyeth  was  the  first  ready  ;  and,  with  his  usual 
promptness  and  harilihood  launched  his  frail  bark 


singly,  on  this  wild  and  hazardous  voyage,  down 
an  almost  interminable  succession  of  rivers,  wind, 
ing  through  countries  teeming  with  savngi? 
hordes.  Milton  Sublette,  his  former  fellow  travel 
ler,  and  his  companion  in  the  battle  scenes  of 
Pierre's  Hole,  took  passage  in  his  boat.  His  ciiw 
consisted  of  two  white  men,  and  two  Indi.uis. 
We  shall  hear  further  of  Wyeth,  and  his  wild  vov 
age  in  the  course  ot  our  wanderings  about  the  l";u 
West. 

The  remaining  parties  soon  completed  their 
several  armaments.  That  of  Captain  Bonneviljr' 
was  composed  of  three  bull  boats,  in  which  iu- 
embarked  all  his  peltries,  giving  them  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Cerrd,  with  a  party  of  thirty-si.x  men.  Mr, 
Campbell  took  comniincl  of  his  own  boats,  and 
the  little  squadrons  were  soon  gliding  down  tliu 
bright  current  of  the  Bighorn. 

The  secret  precautions  which  Captain  Bonne- 
ville had  taken  to  throw  his  men  first  into  the  trap- 
ping ground  west  of  the  Bighorn,  were,  probably, 
su]iertluous.  It  did  not  apjiear  that  Fitznatriek 
had  intended  to  hunt  in  that  direction.  The  mo- 
ment Mr  Campbell  and  his  men  embarked  with  the 
peltries  Fitzpatrick  took  charge  of  all  the  horses, 
amounting  to  above  a  hundred,  and  struck  off  to 
the  east,  to  trap  upon  Littlehorn,  I'owder  and 
Tongue  Rivers.  He  was  accompanied  by  Captain 
Stewart,  who  was  desirous  of  having  a  range 
about  the  Crow  country.  Of  the  adventures  they 
met  with  in  that  region  of  vagaboncls  and  horse 
stealers,  we  shall  have  something  to  relate  here- 
after. 

Captain  Bonneville  being  now  left  to  prosecute 
his  trapping  campaign  without  rivalry,  set  out,  on 
the  17th  ot  August,  for  the  rendezvous  at  Medi- 
cine Lodge.  He  had  but  four  men  remaining 
with  him,  and  forty-six  horses  to  take  care  of  ; 
with  these  he  had  to  make  his  way  over  mountain 
and  plain,  thiough  a  marauding,  horse-stealing 
region,  full  of  peril  for  a  numerous  cavalcade  so 
slightly  manned.  He  addressed  himself  to  his 
difficult  journey,  however,  with  his  usual  alacrity 
of  spirit. 

In  the  afternoon  of  his  first  day's  journey,  on 
drawing  near  t.)  the  Bighorn  Mountain,  on  the 
summit  of  which  he  intended  to  encam|)  for  the 
night,  he  r/oserved,  to  his  disepiiet,  a  cloud  of 
smoke  rising  from  its  base.  He  came  to  a  halt, 
and  watched  it  anxiously.  It  was  very  irregu- 
lar ;  sometimes  it  would  almost  die  away  ;  and 
then  would  mount  up  in  heavy  volumes.  There 
>vas,  apparently  a  large  party  encamped  there  ; 
probably,  some  ruffian  horde  of  Blackfeet.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  not  do  for  so  small  a  number  of 
men,  with  so  numerous  a  cavalcade,  to  venture 
within  sight  of  any  wandering  tribe.  Captain 
Bonneville  and  his  companions,  therefore,  avoided 
this  dangerous  neighborhood  ;  and,  proceeding 
wuh  extreme  caution,  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  apparently  without  being  discovered. 
Here  they  found  a  deserted  Blackfoot  fort,  in 
which  they  ensconced  themselves  ;  dis[)nsed  of 
everything  as  securely  as  possible,  and  passed  the 
night  without  molestation.  Farly  the  next  morn- 
ing they  descended  the  south  side  of  the  mountain 
into  the  great  plain  extending  between  it  and  the 
Littlehorn  range.  Here  they  soon  came  upon 
numerous  footprints,  and  .the  carcasses  of  buffa- 
loes ;  by  which  they  knew  there  must  be  Indians 
not  far  off.  Captain  Bonneville  now  began  to  feel 
solicitude  about  the  two  small  parties  of  trappers 
which  he  had  detached,  lest  the  Indians  should 
have  come  upon  them  before  they  had  united  their 
forces.     But  he  felt  still  more  solicitude  about  his 
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own  party  ;  for  it  was  hardly  to  be  exj)ected  he 
couUl  traverse  these  naked  plains  un(bscovered, 
when  Indians  were  abroad  ;  and  should  he  be  dis- 
covered, his  chance  would  be  a  des|)erate  one. 
Kverything  now  depended  upon  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection. It  was  dangerous  to  discharge  a 
gun  or  light  a  fire,  or  make  the  least  noise,  where 
such  quick-eared  and  quick-sighted  enemies  were 
at  hand.  In  the  course  of  the  day  they  saw  in- 
dubitable signs  that  the  buffalo  had  been  roaming 
there  in  great  numbers,  and  had  recently  been 
frightened  away.  That  night  they  encamped  with 
the  greatest  care  ;  and  threw  up  a  strong  breast- 
work for  their  protection. 

P'or  the  two  succeeding  days  they  pressed  for- 
ward rapidly,  but  cautiously,  across  the  great 
plain  ;  fording  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Horn 
River;  encamping  one  night  among  thickets  ;  the 
next,  on  an  island  ;  meeting,  repeatedly,  with 
traces  of  Indians  ;  and  now  and  then,  in  passing 
through  a  defile  experiencing  alarms  that  induced 
them  to  cock  their  rifles.  \, 

On  the  last  day  of  their  march  hunger  got  the 
better  of  their  caution,  and  they  shot  a  tine  buffalo 
bull  at  the  risk  of  being  betrayed  by  the  report. 
They  did  not  halt  to  make  a  meal,  but  carri  1  the 
meat  on  with  them  to  the  place  of  rendi  ,s,  the 
Medicine  Lodge,  where  they  arrived  sah^),  in  the 
evening,  and  celebrated  their  arrival  by  a  hearty 
supper. 

The  next  morning  they  erected  a  strong  pen  for 
the  horses,  and  a  fortress  of  logs  lor  themselves  ; 
and  continued  to  observe  the  greatest  caution. 
The-r  cooking  was  all  done  at  mid-day,  when  the 
fire  makes  no  glare,  and  a  moderate  smoke  can- 
not be  perceived  at  any  great  distance.  In  the 
morning  and  the  evening,  when  the  wind  is  lulled, 
tile  smoke  rises  |)erpendicularly  in  a  blue  column, 
or  tioats  in  light  clouds  above  the  tree-tops,  and 
can  be  discovered  from  afar. 

In  this  way  the  little  party  remained  for  several 
days,  cautiously  encamped,  until,  on  the  29th  of 
August,  the  two  detachments  they  had  lieen  ex- 
pecting, arrived  together  at  the  renrltzvous. 
They,  as  usual,  had  their  several  tales  ol  adven- 
tures to  relate  to  the  captain,  which  we  will  fur- 
nish to  the  reader  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

I 

ADVENTURKS  OF  THE  PARTY  OF  TEN'— THE 
BALAAMITE  MUt.E — A  DEAD  POINT— THE  MV.S- 
TERIOUS  EKKS— A  NIGHT  ATTACK— A  RETREAT 
—TRAVELLING  UNDER  AN'  ALARM —A  JOYFUL 
MEETING— ADVENIURES  OF  THE  OIHER  PARTY 
— A  DECOY  ELK — RETREAT  TO  AN  ISLAND — A 
SAVAGE  DANCE  OF  TRIUMPH— ARRIVAL  AT 
WIND   RIVER. 

The  adventures  of  the  detachment  of  ten  are 
the  first  in  order.  These  trappers,  when  they 
separated  from  Captain  Bonneville  at  the  place 
where  the  furs  were  embarked,  proceeded  to  the 
foot  of  the  Bighorn  Mountain,  and  having  en- 
camped, one  of  them  mounted  his  mule  and  went 
out  to  set  his  trap  in  a  neighboring  stream.  He 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  his  steed  came  to  a 
full  stop.  The  tranper  kicked  and  cudgelled,  but 
to  every  blow  ancl  kick  the  mule  snorted  and 
Ijicked  up,  but  still  refused  to  budge  an  inch. 
Ae  rider  now  cast  his  eyes  warily  around  in 
search  of  some  cause  for  this  demur,  when,  to  his 


dismay,  he  discovered  an  Indian  fort  within  gun- 
shot distance,  lowering  through  the  twilight.  In 
a  twinkling  he  wheeled  about  ;  his  mule  now 
seemed  as  eager  to  get  on  as  himself,  and  in  a  few 
moments  brought  him,  clattering  with  his  traps, 
among  his  comrades.  He  was  jeered  at  for  nis 
alacrity  in  retreating  ;  his  report  was  treated  as  a 
false  alarm;  his  brother  trappers  contented  them- 
selves with  reconnoitring  tlie  fort  at  a  distance, 
and  pronounced  that  it  was  deserted. 

As  night  set  in,  the  usual  precaution,  enjoined 
by  Captain  I5onneville  on  his  men  was  observed. 
The  horses  were  brought  in  and  tied,  and  a  guard 
stationed  over  them.  This  done,  the  men 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets,  stretched 
themselves  before  the  fire,  and  being  fatigued  with 
a  long  day's  march,  and  gorged  with  a  hearty  sup- 
per, were  soon  in  a  profound  sleep. 

The  camp  fires  gradually  died  away  ;  all  was 
dark  and  silent  ;  the  sentinel  stationed  to  watch 
the  horses  had  marched  as  tar,  and  supped  as 
heartily  as  any  of  his  companions,  and  while  they 
snored,  he  began  to  nod  at  his  post.  After  a  time, 
a  low  trampling  noise  reached  his  ear.  He  half 
opened  his  closing  eyes,  and  beheld  two  or  three 
elks  moving  about  the  lodges,  picking,  and  smell- 
ing, and  grazing  here  and  there.  'I  he  sight  of  elk 
within  the  purlieus  of  the  camp  caused  some  little 
surprise  ;  but,  having  had  his  supper,  he  cared 
not  for  elk  meat,  and,  suffering  them  to  graze 
about  unmolested,  soon  relapsed  into  a  doze. 

Suddenly,  before  daybreak,  a  discharge  of  fire- 
arms, and  a  struggle  and  tramp  of  horses,  made 
every  one  start  to  his  feet.  The  first  move  was 
to  secure  the  horses.  Some  were  gone  ;  others 
were  struggling,  and  kicking,  and  trembling,  tor 
there  was  a  horrible  uproar  of  whoops,  and  jells, 
and  firearms.  Several  liap|)ers  stole  quietly  from 
the  camp,  and  succeeded  in  driving  in  the  horses 
which  had  broken  away  ;  the  rest  were  tethered 
still  more  strongly.  A  breastwork  was  thrown 
up  of  saddles,  baggage,  and  camp  furniture,  and 
all  hands  waited  anxiously  fur  daylight.  The  In- 
dians, in  the  meantime,  collected  on  a  neighbor- 
ing height,  kept  up  the  most  horrible  clamor,  in 
hojjcs  of  striking  a  panic  into  the  camp,  or  fright- 
ening off  the  horses.  When  the  day  dawned,  the 
trappers  attacked  them  briskly  and  drove  them  to 
some  distance.  A  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  for 
an  hour,  when  the  Indians,  seeing  nothing  was  to 
be  gained,  gave  up  the  contest  and  retired.  They 
proved  to  be  a  war  party  of  Blackfeet,  who,  while  in 
search  of  the  Crow  trilie,  had  fallen  upon  the  trail 
of  Captain  Bonneville  on  the  Popo  Agie,  and 
dogged  him  to  the  Bighorn  ;  but  had  been  com- 
pletely ballled  by  his  vigilance.  They  had  then 
waylaid  the  present  detachment,  and  were  actu- 
ally housed  in  perfect  silence  within  their  fort, 
when  the  mule  of  the  trapper  made  such  a  dead 
point. 

The  savages  went  off  uttering  the  wildest  de- 
nunciations of  hostility,  mingled  with  opprobrious 
terms  in  broken  Knglish,  and  gesticulations  of  the 
most  insulting  kind. 

In  this  ni^lt?e,  one  v/hite  man  was  wounded,  and 
two  horses  were  killed.  On  preparing  the  morn- 
ing's meal,  however,  a  number  of  cups,  knives, 
and  other  articles  were  missing,  which  had, 
doubtless,  been  carried  off  by  the  fictitious  elk, 
during  the  slumber  of  the  very  sagacious  sentinel. 

As  the  Indians  had  gone  off  in  the  direction 
which  the  trappers  had  intended  to  travel,  the  lat- 
ter changed  their  route,  and  pushed  forward 
rapidly  through  the  "  Bad  Pass,"  nor  halted  until 
night  ;    when,  supposing  themselves  out    of  the 
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reach  of  the  enemy,  they  contented  themselves 
with  tyi"o'  up  their  horses  and  posting  a  guard. 
They  nacF scarce  laid  down  to  sleep,  when  a  dog 
strayed  into  the  camp  with  a  small  pack  of  mocca- 
sins tied  upon  his  hack  ;  for  dogs  are  made  to 
carry  burdens  among  the  Inilians.  The  sentinel, 
more  knowing  than  he  of  the  preceding  night, 
awoke  his  companions  and  reported  the  circum- 
stance, ft  was  evident  that  Indians  were  at  hand. 
Ail  were  instantly  at  work  ;  a  strong  pen  was 
soon  constructed  lor  the  horses,  after  completing 
which,  they  resumed  their  slumbers  with  the  com- 
posure of  men  long  inured  to  dangers. 

In  the  next  night,  the  prowling  of  dogs  about  the 
camp  and  various  suspicious  noises  showed  that  In- 
dians were  still  hovermg  about  them.  Hurrying  on 
by  long  marches,  they  at  length  fell  upon  a  trail, 
which,  with  the  experienced  eye  of  veteran  wood- 
men, they  soon  discovered  to  be  that  of  the  party 
of  trappers  detached  by  Captain  Bonneville  when 
on  his  march,  and  which  they  were  sent  to  join. 
They  likewise  ascertained  from  various  signs  that 
this  party  had  suffered  some  maltreatment  from 
the  Indians.  They  now  pursued  the  trail  with  in- 
tense anxiety  ;  it  carried  them  to  the  banks  of  the 
stream  called  the  Gray  Hull,  and  down  along  its 
course,  until  they  came  to  where  it  empties  into 
the  Horn  River.  Here,  to  their  great  joy,  they 
discovered  the  comrades  of  whom  they  were  in 
search,  all  strongly  fortified,  and  in  a  state  of 
great  watchfulness  and  anxiety. 

We  now  take  up  the  adventures  of  this  first  de- 
tachment of  trappers.  These  men,  after  parting 
with  the  main  Iwdy  under  Captain  IJonneville,  had 
proceeded  slowly  tor  several  days  up  the  course  of 
the  river,  trapping  beaver  as  they  went.  One 
morning,  as  they  were  about  to  visit  their  traps, 
one  of  the  camp  keepers  pointed  to  a  fine  elk, 
erazing  at  a  distance,  and  requested  them  to  shoot 
It.     Three  of  the  trappers  started  off  for  the  pur- 

Cose.  In  passing  a  thicket,  they  were  fired  upon 
y  some  savages  in  ambush,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  pretended  elk,  throwing  off  hi^  hide  anil 
his  horn,  started  forth  an  Indian  warrior. 

One  of  the  three  trappers  had  been  brought 
down  by  the  volley  ;  the  others  fled  to  the  camp, 
and  all  hands,  seizing  up  whatever  they  could 
carry  off,  retreated  to  a  small  island  in  the  river, 
and  took  refuge  among  the  willows.  Here  they 
were  soon  joined  by  their  comrade  who  had  fallen, 
b'.it  who  had  merely  been  wounded  in  the  neck. 

In  the  meantime  the  Indians  took  possession  of 
the  deserted  camp,  with  all  the  traps,  accoutre- 
ments, and  horses.  While  they  were  busy  among 
the  spoils,  a  solitary  trapper,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent at  his  work,  came  sauntering  to  the  camp 
with  his  traps  on  his  back.  He  had  approached 
near  by,  when  an  Indian  came  forward  and 
motioned  him  to  keep  away  ;  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, he  was  perceived  by  his  comrades  on  the 
island,  and  warned  of  his  danger  with  loud  cries. 
The  poor  fellow  stood  for  a  moment,  bewildered 
and  aghast,  then  dropping  his  traps,  wheeled  and 
made  off  at  full  speed,  quickened  by  a  sportive 
volley  which  the  Indians  rattled  alter  him. 

In  high  good  humor  with  their  easy  triumph  the 
savages  now  formed  a  circle-  round  the  fire  and 
performed  a  war  dance,  with  the  unlucky  trappers 
for  rueful  spectators.  This  done,  emboldenefl  by 
what  they  considered  cowardice  on  the  part  of  the 
white  men,  they  neglected  their  usual  mode  of 
bush-fighting,  and  advanced  openly  within  twenty 
paces  of  the  willows.  A  sharp  volley  from  the 
trappers  brought  them  to  a  sudden  halt,  and  laid 
three  of  them   breathless.     The  chief,  who  had 


stationed  himself  on  an  eminence  to  direct  &!\  the 
movements  of  his  people,  seeing  three  of  his  war- 
riors laid  low,  ordere(l  the  rest  to  retire.  They  im- 
mediately did  so,  and  the  whole  band  soon  disap- 
peared behind  a  point  of  woods,  carrying  off  with 
them  the  horses,  traps,  and  the  greater  part  ol 
the  baggage. 

It  was  just  after  this  misfortune  that  the  party 
of  ten  men  discovered  this  forlorn  band  of  trap 
pers  in  a  fortress  which  they  had  thrown  up  after 
iheir  disaster.  They  were  so  perfectly  dismayed, 
that  they  could  not  be  induced  even  to  go  inquest 
of  their  traps,  which  they  had  set  in  a  neighboring 
stream.  'Ihe  two  parties  now  joined  their  forces, 
and  made  their  way  without  further  misfortune, 
to  the  rendezvous. 

Captain  Honneville  perceived  from  the  reports 
of  these  parties,  as  well  as  from  what  he  had  ob- 
served himself  in  his  recent  march,  that  he  vvas'in 
a  neighborhood  teeming  with  danger.  Two  wan- 
dering Snake  Indians,  also,  who  visited  the  camp, 
.assured  him  that  there  were  two  large  bands  ot 
Crows  marching  rapidly  upon  him.  He  broke  tjp 
his  encampment,  therefore,  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, made  his  way  to  the  south,  across  the  Little- 
horn  Mountain,  until  he  reached  Wind  River,  and 
then  turning  westward,  moved  slowly  up  the 
banks  of  that  stream,  giving  time  for  his  men  to 
trap  as  he  proceeded.  As  it  was  not  in  the  plan 
of  the  present  hunting  campaign  to  go  near  the 
caches  on  Green  River,  and  as  the  trappers  were 
in  want  of  traps  to  replace  those  they  had  lost, 
Captain  Honneville  unclertook  to  visit  the  caches, 
and  procure  a  supply.  To  accom|)any  him  in  this 
hazardous  expeclition,  which  would  take  him 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains, 
and  up  the  Green  River  valley,  he  took  but  three 
men  ;  the  main  party  were  to  continue  on  trap- 
ping up  toward  the  head  of  Wind  River,  near 
which  he  was  to  rejoin  them,  just  about  the  place 
where  that  stream  issues  from  the  mountains. 
We  shall  accompany  the  captain  on  his  adventur- 
ous errand. 


CHAPTER   XXV.  ,      ' 

CAPTAIN  nONNEVIM.R  SETS  OUT  FOR  ORF.EX 
RIVER  VALLEY— JOURNEY  UP  THE  POPO  AGlli 
—BUFFALOES— THE  STARING  WHITE  litJARS  — 
THE  SMOKE— THE  WARM  SPRINGS -ATTEMPT 
TO  TRAVERSE  THE  WIND  RIVER  MOUNTAINS — 
THE  GREAT  SLOPE— MOUNTAIN  DELLS  AND 
CHASMS— CRYSTAL  LAKES— ASCENT  OK  A 
SNOWY  PEAK — SUIU.IME  PROSPECT — A  PANO- 
RAMA— "LES  DIGNES  DE  PITIE,"  OR  WILD 
MEN  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Having  forded  Wind  River  a  little  above  its 
mouth,  Captain  Honneville  and  his  three  compan- 
ions proceeded  across  a  gravelly  plain,  until  thev 
fell  upon  the  Popo  Agie,  up  the  left  bank  of  which 
they  held  their  course,  nearly  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. Here  they  came  upon  numerous  droves  of 
buffalo,  and  halted  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
supply  of  beef.  As  the  hunters  Were  stealing 
cautiously  to  get  within  shot  of  the  game,  two 
small  white  bears  suddenly  presented  themselves 
in  their  path,  and,  rising  upon  their  hind  legs, 
contemplated  them  for  some  time  with  a  whim- 
sically solemn  gaze.  The  hunters  remained  mo- 
tionless ;  whereupon  the  bears,  having  apparently 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  lowered  themselves  upon 
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(11  fours,  and  began  to  ^w^thdra^v.  The  hunters 
now  advanced,  upon  which  the  bears  turned,  rose 
dgain  upon  their  haunches,  and  repeated  their 
gerio-comic  examination.  This  was  repealed  sev- 
eral times,  until  the  hunters,  piqued  at  their  un- 
mannerly staring,  rebuked  it  with  a  discharge  of 
their  rifles.  The  bears  made  an  awkward  bound 
or  two,  as  if  wounded,  and  then  walked  off  with 
great  gravity,  seeming  to  commune  together,  and 
every  now  and  then  turning  to  take  another  look 
at  the  hunters.  It  was  well  for  the  latter  that 
the  bears  were  but  half  grown,  anrl  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  ferocity  of  their  kind. 

The  buffalo  were  somewhat  startled  at  the  re- 
port of  the  tire-arms  ;  but  the  hunters  succeeded 
in  killing  a  couple  of  tine  cows,  and,  having  se- 
cured the  best  of  the  meat,  continued  forward 
until  some  time  after  dark,  when,  encamping  in  a 
large  thicket  ot  willows,  they  made  a  great  fire, 
roasted  buffalo  beef  enough  for  halt  a  score,  dis- 
posed of  the  whole  of  it  with  keen  relish  and  high 
glee,  and  then  "  turned  in"  for  the  night  and  slept 
soundly,  like  weary  and  well-fed  hunters, 

.\t  daylight  they  were  in  the  saddle  again,  anil 
si:  ted  along  the  river,  passing  through  fresh 
grassy  meadows,  and  a  succession  of  beautiful 
giovesof  willows  and  cotton-wood.  Toward  even- 
ing, Captain  15onneville  observed  smoke  at  a  dis- 
tance rising  from  among  hills,  directly  in  the 
route  he  was  pursuing.  Apprehensive  of  some 
hostile  bantl,  he  concealed  the  horses  in  a  thicket, 
and,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  men,  crawled 
cautiously  up  a  height,  from  which  he  could  over- 
look the  scene  of  danger.  Here,  with  a  spy-glass, 
he  reconnoitred  the  surrounding  country,  but  not 
a  lotlge  nor  lire,  not  a  man,  horse,  nor  dog,  was 
io  be  discovered  ;  in  short,  the  smoke  which  had 
rauseil  such  alarm  proved  to  be  the  vapor  from 
.icveral  warm,  or  rather  hot  springs  of  considerable 
magnitude,  pouring  forth  streams  in  every  direc- 
tion over  a  bottom  of  white  clay.  One  oC  the 
springs  was  about  twenty-five  yards  in  diameter, 
and  so  deep  that  the  water  was  of  a  bright  green 
color. 

They  were  now  advancing  diagonally  upon  the 
chain  of  Wind  liiver  Mountains,  which  lay  be- 
tween them  and  Green  River  valley.  To  coast 
round  their  southern  points  would  be  a  wide  cir- 
cuit ;  whereas,  could  they  force  their  way  through 
them,  they  might  proceed  in  a  straight  line.  The 
mountains  were  lofty,  with  snowy  peaks  and 
cragged  sides  ;  it  was  hoped,  however,  that  some 
practicable  <lel"ile  might  be  found.  They  attempt- 
ed, accordingly,  to  jienetrate  the  mountains  by 
following  up  one  ot  the  branches  of  the  Popo 
Agie,  but  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
stupendous  crags  and  precipices,  that  barred  all 
progress.  Retracing  their  steps,  and  falling  back 
upon  the  river,  they  consulted  where  to  make 
another  attempt.  They  were  too  close  beneath 
the  mountains  to  scan  them  generally,  but  they 
now  recollected  having  noticed,  from  the  plain, 
abeautilulslope,  rising  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty 
degrees,  and  apparently  without  any  break,  until 
it  reached  the  snowy  region.  Seeking  this  gentle 
acclivity,  they  began  to  ascend  it  with  alacrity, 
trusting  to  tind  at  the  top  one  of  those  elevated 
plains  which  prevail  among  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
The  slope  was  coverecl  with  coarse  gravel,  inter- 
spersed with  plates  of  freestone.  They  attained 
the  summit  with  some  toil,  but  found,  instead  of 
a  level,  or  rather  undulating  plain,  that  they  were 
on  the  brink  of  a  deep  and  precipitous  ravine, 
from  the  bottom  ol  which  rose  a  second  slope, 
similar  to  the  one  they  hac'  just  ascended,     Down 


into  this  profound  ravine  they  made  their  way  by 
a  rugged  path,  or  rather  fissure,  of  the  rocks,  and 
then  labored  up  the  second  slope.  They  gaineii 
the  summit  only  to  find  theinselves  on  another 
ravine,  and  now  perceived  that  this  vast  mountain, 
which  had  presented  such  a  sloping  and  even  side 
to  the  distant  beholder  on  the  plain,  was  shagged 
by  frightful  precipices,  and  seamed  with  longitu- 
dinal chasms,  deep  and  dangerous. 

In  one  ot  these  wild  dells  they  passed  the  night, 
and  slept  soundly  and  sweetly  after  their  latigues. 
Two  days  more  of  arduous  climbing  and  scram, 
bling  only  served  to  admit  them  into  the  heart  of 
this  inountainous  and  awful  solitude  ;  where  diffi- 
culties increased  as  they  proceeded.  Sometimes 
they  scrambled  from  rock  to  rock,  up  the  bed  of 
some  mountain  stream,  dashing  its  bright  way 
down  to  the  plains  ;  sometimes  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  paths  made  by  the  deer  and  the 
mountain  sheep,  which,  hcwever,  often  took  them 
to  the  brink  ot  fearful  precipices,  or  led  to  rugged 
defiles,  impassable  for  their  horses.  Atone  place 
they  were  obliged  to  slide  their  horses  down  the 
face  of  a  rock,  in  which  attempt  some  ol  the  poor 
animals  lost  their  footing,  rolled  to  the  bottom, 
and  came  near  being  dashed  to  pieces. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  travel- 
lers attained  one  of  the  elevated  valleys  locked  up 
in  this  singular  bed  of  mountains.  Here  were  two 
bright  and  beautiful  little  lakes,  set  like  mirrors 
in  the  midst  of  stern  antl  rocky  heights,  and  sur- 
rounded by  grassy  meadows,  inexpressibly  re- 
freshing to  the  eye.  These  probably  were  among 
the  sources  of  those  mighty  streams  which  take 
their  rise  among  these  mountains,  and  wander 
hundreds  of  miles  through  the  plains. 

In  the  green  pastures  bordering  upon  these 
lakes,  the  travellers  halted  to  repose,  and  to  give 
their  weary  horses  time  to  crop  the  sweet  and  ten- 
der herbage.  They  had  now  ascended  to  a  great 
height  above  the  level  of  the  plains,  yet  they  be- 
held huge  crags  of  granite  ])ile(i  one  upon  another, 
and  beetling  like  battlements  far  above  them. 
While  two  of  the  men  remained  in  the  camp  with 
the  horses.  Captain  Honneville,  accompanied  by 
the  other  men,  set  out  to  climb  a  neighboring 
height,  hoping  to  gain  <a  commanding  prospect, 
ana  discern  some  practicable  route  through  this 
stupendous  labyrinth.  After  much  toil,  he  reached 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  cliff,  but  it  was  only  to  be- 
hold gigantic  peaks  rising  all  around,  and  tower- 
ing far  into  the  snowy  regions  of  tiie  atmosphere. 
Selecting  one  which  appeared  to  be  the  highest, 
he  crossed  a  narrow  intervening  valley,  and  began 
to  scale  it.  He  soon  found  that  he  had  under- 
taken a  tremendous  task  ;  but  the  pride  ot  man  is 
never  more  obstinate  than  when  climbing  moun- 
tains.  The  ascent  was  so  steep  and  rugged  that 
he  and  his  companions  were  frequently  obliged  to 
clamber  on  hands  and  k.iees,  with  their  guns 
slung  upon  their  backs.  Frequently,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  dripping  with  perspiration,  they 
threw  themselves  upon  the  snow,  and  took  hand- 
fuls  of  it  to  allay  their  parching  thirst.  At  one 
place  they  even  stripped  off  their  coats  and  hung 
them  upon  the  bushes,  and  thus  lightly  clad,  pro- 
ceeded to  scramble  over  these  eternal  snows.  As 
they  ascended  still  higher,  there  were  cool  breezes 
that  refreshed  and  braced  them,  and  springing 
with  new  ardor  to  their  task,  they  at  length  at. 
tained  the  summit. 

Here  a  scene  burst  upon  the  view  of  Captain 
Bonneville,  that  for  a  time  astonished  and  ovep 
whelmed  him  with  its  immensity.  He  stood,  in 
fact,  upon  that  dividing  ridge  which  Indians  re- 
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gard  as  tlic  crest  of  the  world  ;  and  on  each  side 
of  which  the  landscape  may  be  said  to  decline  to 
the  two  cardinal  oceans  of  the  globe.  Whichever 
way  he  turned  his  eye,  it  was  confounded  by  the 
vastness  and  variety  ot  objects.  Ueneath  him, 
the  Rocky  Mountains  seemed  to  open  all  their  se- 
cret recesses  ;  deep,  solemn  valleys  ;  treasured 
lakes  ;  dreary  passes  ;  rugged  defiles  and  foam- 
ing torrents  ;  while  beyontl  their  savage  pre- 
cincts, the  eye  was  lost  in  an  almost  immeasurable 
landscape,  stretching  on  every  side  into  dim  and 
hazy  distance,  like  the  ex|)anse  of  a  summer's  sea. 
Whichever  way  he  looked,  he  beheld  vast  plains 
glimmering  with  reflected  sunshine ;  mighty 
streams  wandering  on  their  shining  course  tow- 
ard either  ocean,  and  snowy  mountains,  chain 
beyond  chain,  and  i)eak  beyond  peak,  till  they 
melted  like  clouds  into  the  horizon.  For  a  time, 
the  Indian  fable  seemed  realized  ;  he  had  at- 
tained that  height  from  which  the  Ulackfdot  war- 
rior, after  deatli,  first  catches  a  view  of  the  land 
of  souls,  and  beholds  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
spread  out  below  him,  brightening  with  the  abodes 
of  the  tree  and  generous  spirits.  The  captain  stood 
for  a  long  while  gazing  upon  this  scene,  lost  in  a 
crowd  ot  v.igue  and  intletinite  ideas  and  sensations. 
A  long-drawn  ins|)iration  at  length  relieved  him 
from  this  enthr.dment  of  the  mind,  and  he  began 
to  analvze  the  parts  of  this  vast  panorama.  A 
simple  enumeration  of  a  few  of  its  features  may 
give  some  idea  of  its  collective  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence. 

The  peak  on  which  the  captain  had  taken  his 
stand  commanded  the  whole  \Vind  River  chain  ; 
which,  in  fact,  may  rather  be  considered  one  im- 
mense mountain,  broken  into  snowy  peaks  and 
lateral  spurs,  and  seamed  with  narrow  valleys. 
Some  of  these  valleys  glittered  with  silver  lakes 
and  gushing  streams  ;  the  fountain-heads,  as  it 
were,  ol  the  mighty  tributaries  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  Ikyond  the  snowy  peaks,  to 
the  south,  and  far,  tar  below  the  mountain  range, 
the  gentle  river,  called  the  Sweet  Water,  was  seen 
pursuing  its  tran(|uil  way  through  the  rugged  re- 
gions ol  the  DIack  Hills.  In  the  east,  the  head- 
waters of  Wintl  River  wandered  through  a  plain, 
until,  mingling  in  one  powerful  current,  they 
forced  their  way  through  the  range  of  Horn  Moun- 
tains, and  were  lost  to  view.  To  the  north  were 
caught  glimpses  of  the  upper  streams  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, that  great  tributary  ol  the  Missouri. 
In  another  direction  were  to  be  seen  some  of  the 
sources  of  the  Oregon,  or  Columbia,  flowing  to 
the  northwest,  past  those  towering  landmarks,  the 
Three  Tetons,  and  pouring  down  into  the  great 
lava  plain  ;  while,  almost  at  the  captain's'feet,  the 
Green  River,  or  Colorado  ot  the  West,  set  forth 
on  its  wandering  pilgrimage  to  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia ;  at  first  a  mere  mountain  torrent,  dashing 
northward  over  crag  and  precipice,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  cascades,  and  tumbling  into  the  plain, 
where,  expantling  into  an  ample  river,  it  circled 
away  to  the  south,  and  after  alternately  shining 
out  and  disappearing  in  the  mazes  of  the  vast 
landscape,  was  finally  lost  in  a  horizon  of  moun- 
tains. The  day  was  calm  and  cloudless,  and  the 
atmosphere  so  pure  that  objects  were  discernible 
at  an  astonishing  distance.  The  whole  of  this 
immense  area  was  inclosed  by  an  outer  range  of 
shadowy  peaks,  some  of  them  faintly  marked  on 
the  horizon,  which  seemed  to  wall  it  in  from  the 
rest  of  the  earth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Captain  Bonneville 
had  no  instruments  with  him  with  which  to  ascer- 


tain the  altitude  of  this  peak.  He  gives  It  as  hii 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  loftiest  point  of  the  North 
American  continent ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  s.it- 
isfactory  proof.  It  is  certain  that  the  Kotky 
Mountains  are  of  an  altitude  vastly  superior  to 
what  was  formerly  supposed.  We  rather  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  the  highest  peak  is  further  to 
the  northward,  and  is  the  same  measured  by  Mr, 
Thompson,  surveyor  to  the  Northwest  Company  ■ 
who,  by  the  joint  means  ol  the  barometer  aiiij 
trigonometric  measurement,  ascertained  it  to  In, 
twenty-five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  ot  tluj 
sea  ;  an  elevation  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  lliin. 
alayas.* 

For  a  long  time.  Captain  Bonneville  remained 
gazing  around  him  with  wonder  and  enthusiasm  ; 
at  length  the  chill  and  wintry  winds,  whirling 
about  the  snow-clad  height,  admonished  hin-.  to 
descend.  He  soon  regained  the  spot  where  he 
and  his  companions  had  thrown  olf  their  coals, 
which  were  now  gladly  resumed,  and,  retracing 
their  course  down  the  peak,  thev  salcly  rejoined 
their  companions  on  the  border  of  the  lake. 

Notwithstanding  the  savage  and  almost  in.ic- 
cessible  nature  ot  these  mountains,  they  have 
their  inhabitants,  ^  As  one  of  the  party  was  out 
hunting,  he  came  upon  the  track  ot  a  man,  in  a 
lonely  valley.  Following  it  uj),  he  reached  the 
brow  ot  a  cliff,  whence  Tie  beheld  three  savages 
running  across  the  valley  below  him.  He  fired 
his  gun  to  call  their  attention,  hoping  to  induce 
them  to  turn  back.  They  only  fletl  the  faster,  and 
disappeared  among  the  rocks,  The  hunter  re- 
turned and  reported  what  he  had  seen.  Captain 
Bonneville  at  once  concluded  that  these  belonged 
to  a  kind  of  hermit  race,  scanty  in  number,  that 
inhabit  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  fast- 
nesses. They  speak  the  Shoshonie  language,  and 
probably  are  offsets  from  that  tribe,  though  they 
nave  peculiarities  of  their  own  which  distinguish 
them  from  all  other  Indians.  They  are  miserably 
poor,  own  no  horses,  and  are  destitute  ot  every 
convenience  to  be  derived  from  an  intercourse 
with  the  whites.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and 
slone-])ointed  arrows,  with  which  they  hunt  the 
deer,  the  elk,  and  the  mountain  sheep.  They  are 
to  be  found  scattered  about  the  countries  ot  the 
Shoshonie,  Flathead,  Crow,  and  Blackleet  tribes  ; 
but  their  residences  are  always  in  lonely  places, 
and  the  clelts  of  the  rocks. 

Their  footsteps  are  often  seen  by  the  trappers 
in  the  high  and  solitary  valleys  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  smokes  of  their  fires  descried 
among  the  precijiices,  but  they  themselves  are 
rarely  met  with,  and  still  more  rarely  brought  to 
a  parley,  so  great  is  their  shyness  and  their  dread 
of  strangers. 

As  their  poverty  offers  no  temptation  to  the 
marauder,  and  as  they  are  inoffensive  in  their  hab- 
its, they  are  never  the  objects  ot  warfare  ;  should 
one  of  them,  however,  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
war  party,  he  is  sure  to  be  made  a  sacrifice,  lor 
the  sake  ol  that  savage  trophy,  a  scalp,  and  that 
barbarous  ceremony,  a  scalp  dance.  These  for- 
lorn beings,  forming  a  mere  link  between  human 
nature  and  the  brute,  have  been  looked  down 
upon  with  pity  and  contempt  by  the  Creole  trap- 
pers, who  have  given  them  the  appellation  of 
"  les  dignes  de  pitie,"  or  "  the  objects  of  pity." 
They  appear  more  worthy  to  be  called  the  wild 
men  of  the  mountains. 


*  See  the  letter  of  Professor  Renwick,  in  the  Ap« 
pcndix  to  Astoria. 
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AT  THE  OREEN    RIVER   CACHES. 

The  view  from  tiie  snowy  peak  of  the  Wind 
River  Mountain,  while  it  had  excited  Captain 
lionneviile's  enthusiasm,  had  satislied  him  tiiat  it 
would  be  useless  to  force  a  passage  westward, 
through  multiplying  barriers  of  cliffs  and  preci- 
pices. Turning  ids  face  eastward,  therefore,  he 
endeavored  to  regain  the  plains,  intending  to  make 
the  circuit  round  the  southern  point  of  the  moun- 
tain. To  descend  and  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  heart  o(  this  rock-piled  wilderness,  was  al- 
n\ost  .as  dilHcult  as  to  penetrate  it.  Taking  his 
course  down  the  ravine  of  a  tumbling  stream,  tlie 
commencement  of  some  future  river,  he  descend- 
ed Irom  rock  to  rock,  and  shelf  to  shell,  between 
stupeiulous  cliffs  and  beetling  crags  that  sprang 
up  to  the  sky.  Olien  he  had  to  cross  and  recross 
the  rushing  torrent,  as  it  wound  foaming  and 
roaring  down  its  l)roken  channel,  or  svas  walled 
by  perpendicular  precijiices  ;  and  imminent  was 
the  hazard  of  breaking  the  legs  of  the  horses  in 
the  clefts  and  fissures  of  slippery  rocks.  The 
whole  scenery  of  this  deep  ravine  was  of  Alpine 
wildness  and  sublimity.  Sometimes  the  travel- 
lers passed  beneath  cascades  which  pitched  from 
such  lofty  heights  that  the  water  fell  into  the 
stream  like  heavy  rain.  In  other  places  torrents 
came  tumbling  from  crag  to  crag,  dashing  into 
loam  and  spray,  and  making  tremendous  din  and 
uproar. 

On  the  second  day  of  their  descent,  the  travel- 
lers, having  got  beyond  the  steepest  pitch  of  the 
mountains,  came  to  where  the  deep  and  rugged 
ravine  began  occasionally  to  expand  into  small 
levels  or  valleys,  and  the  stream  to  assume  for 
short  intervals  a  more  peaceful  character.  Here 
not  merely  the  river  itself,  but  every  rivulet  flow- 
ing into  it,  was  dammed  up  by  communities  o( 
industrious  f)eavers,  so  as  to  inundate  the  neigh- 
borhood and  make  continual  swamps. 

During  a  mid-day  halt  in  one  of  these  beaver 
valleys.  Captain  Uonneville  left  his  companions, 
anil  strolled  down  the  course  of  the  stream  to  re- 
connoitre. He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he 
came  to  a  beaver  pond,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
one  of  its  painstaking  inhabitants  busily  at  work 
upon  the  dani.  The  curiosity  of  the  captain  was 
aroused,  to  behold  the  mode  of  operating  of  this 
far-famed  architect ;  he  moved  forward,  therelore, 
with  the  utmost  caution,  parting  the  branches  of 
the  water  willows  without  inaking  any  noise,  until 
having  attained  a  position  commanding  a  view  of 
the  whole  pond,  he  stretched  himself  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  watched  the  solitary  workman.  In 
a  little  while  three  others  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  dam,  bringing  sticks  and  bushes.  With 
these  they  proceeded  directly  to  the  barrier, 
which  Captain  Bonneville  perceived  was  in  need  of 
repair.  Having  deposited  their  loads  upon  the 
broken  part,  they  dived  into  the  water,  and  short- 
ly reappeared  at  the  surface.  Each  now  brought 
a  quantity  of  mud,  with  which  he  would  plaster 
the  sticks  and  bushes  just  deposited.  This  kind 
of  masonry  was  continued  for  some  time,  repeat- 
ed supplies  of  wood  and  mud  being  brought,  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner.     This  done,  the  in- 


dustrious beavers  indulged  in  a  little  recreation, 
chasing  each  other  about  thf-  pond,  dodging  and 
whisking  about  on  the  surt.ice,  or  diving  to  the 
bottom  ;  and  in  their  frolic  often  slapp4ng  their 
tails  on  the  water  with  a  loud  clacking  sound. 
While  they  were  thus  amusing  themselves, 
another  of  the  fraternity  made  his  appearance, 
and  looked  gravely  on  their  sports  for  some  time, 
without  offering  to  join  in  them.  He  then  climb- 
ed  the  bank  close  to  where  the  captain  was  con- 
cealed, and,  rearing  himself  on  his  hind  <|uarters. 
in  a  sitting  position,  put  his  lore  pasvs  against  a 
young  pine  tree,  and  began  to  cut  the  bark  with 
nis  'eeth.  At  times  he  would  tear  off  a  small 
piece,  and  holding  it  between  his  paws,  anrl  re- 
taining his  sedentary  position,  would  feed  himself 
with  it,  after  the  fashion  of  a  monkey.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  beaver,  however,  was  evitlently  to  cut 
down  the  trre  ;  and  he  was  proceeding  with  his 
work,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  cA 
Captain  Honneville's  men,  who,  feeling  anxious 
at  the  protracted  absence  of  their  leader,  were 
coming  in  search  of  him.  At  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  all  the  iieavers,  busy  as  well  as  idle,  dived 
at  once  beneath  the  surface,  and  were  no  more  to 
be  seen.  Captain  Honneville  regretted  this  inter- 
ruption. He  had  heard  much  of  the  sagacity  of 
the  beaver  in  cutting  down  trees,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  they  mana;;e  to  make  them  fall  into  the 
water,  and  in  such  a  position  and  direction  as 
may  be  most  favorable  lor  conveyance  to  the  de- 
sired point.  In  the  present  instance,  the  tree  was 
a  tall,  straight  jiine,  and  as  it  grew  perpendicu- 
larly, and  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
the  l.'eaver  could  have  felled  it  in  any  direction  he 
|)leased,  if  really  capable  of  exercising  a  discre- 
tion in  the  matter.  He  was  evidentlly  engaged 
in  "  belting"  the  tree,  and  his  first  incision  had 
been  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  water. 

Captain  Uonneville,  however,  discredits,  on  the 
whole,  the  alleged  sagacity  of  the  beaver  in  this 
particular,  and  thinks  the  animal  has  no  other 
aim  than  to  get  the  tree  down,  without  any  of  the 
subtle  calculation  as  to  its  mode  or  direction  of 
falling.  This  .attribute,  he  thinks,  h.as  been  as- 
cribed to  them  from  the  circumstance  that  most 
trees  growing  near  water-courses,  either  lean 
bodily  toward  the  stream,  or  stretch  their  largest 
limbs  in  that  direction,  to  benefit  by  the  space, 
the  light,  and  the  air  to  be  found  there.  The 
beaver,  of  course,  attacks  those  trees  which  are 
nearest  at  hand,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
or  pond.  He  makes  incisions  round  them,  or,  in 
technical  phrase,  belts  them  with  his  teeth,  and 
when  they  fall,  they  naturally  take  the  direction 
in  which  their  trunks  or  branches  ])reponderate. 

"  I  have  often,"  says  Captain  Honneville, 
"  seen  trees  measuring  eighteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter, at  the  |>laces  where  they  had  been  cut  through 
by  the  beaver,  but  they  lay  in  all  directions,  and 
often  very  inconveniently  lor  the  after  purposes  ot 
the  animal.  In  lact,  so  little  ingenuity  do  they  ;it 
times  display  in  this  particular,  that  .it  one  ot  our 
camps  on  Snake  River  a  beaver  was  found  with 
his  head  wedged  into  the  cut  which  he  had  made, 
the  treehr.ving  fallen  upon  him  and  held  him  pris- 
oner until  he  died." 

(■reat  choice,  according  to  the  captain,  is  cer- 
tainly displayed  by  the  be.aver  in  selecting  the 
wood  which  is  to  furnish  bark  for  winter  provis- 
ion. The  whole  beaver  household,  old  and  young, 
set  out  upon  this  business,  and  will  often  make 
long  journeys  before  they  are  suited.  Sometimes 
they  cut  down  trees  of  the  largest  size  and  then 
cull  the  branches,  the  bark  of  which  is  most  to  their 
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taste.  These  they  cut  into  1en{{ths  of  about  three 
(eet,  convey  them  to  the  water,  and  Hoat  them  to 
their  lodges,  wliere  they  an-  stori-d  away  tor 
winter.  They  are  studious  of  clt-anliness  ami 
comlort  in  their  lodjfes,  and  alter  their  repasts, 
will  carry  out  the;  sticks  troni  which  they  have 
eaten  the  hark,  and  tlirow  them  into  the  current 
lioyond  tiie  harrier.  They  are  jealous,  loo,  ol 
their  territories,  and  extremely  pujfnacious,  never 
permittinj;  a  strange  heaver  to  enter  their  prem- 
ises, and  often  lighting  with  such  virulence  as 
almost  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces.  In  the 
spring,  which  is  the  breeding  season,  the  male 
leaves  the  female  at  lionie,  and  sets  off  on  a  tour 
ot  pleasure,  ramhliuK  often  to  a  great  distance, 
recreating   himself   in   every  clear  and  quiet  ex- 

Canse  ot  water  on  his  way,  and  climbing  the 
anks  occasionally  to  least  upon  the  tender 
sprouts  of  the  young  willows.  As  summer  ad- 
vances, he  gives  up  his  bachelor  rambles,  and 
bethinking  himself  of  housekeeping  duties,  re- 
turns home  to  his  mate  and  his  new  progeny,  and 
marshals  them  all  for  the  foraging  e.xpeilition  in 
quest  ol  winter  provisions. 

After  having  shown  the  public  spirit  of  this 
praiseworthy  little  animal  as  a  member  of  a  com- 
munity, ancl  his  amiable  and  exemjilary  conduct 
as  the  l.ither  of  a  family,  we  grieve  to  record  the 
perils  with  wiiich  he  is  environed,  and  the  snares 
set  for  him  and  his  painstaking  household. 

Practice,  says  Cai)tain  Uonneville,  has  given 
such  a  quickness  of  eye  to  the  experienced  trapper 
in  all  that  relates  to  his  pursuit,  that  he  can  detect 
the  slightest  sign  of  beaver,  however  wild  ;  and 
although  the  lodge  may  be  concealed  by  close 
thickets  and  overhanging  willows,  he  can  gen- 
erally, at  a  single  glance,  make  an  accurate  guess 
at  the  number  of  its  inmates.  .He  now  goes  to 
work  to  set  his  trap  ;  planting  it  upon  the  shore, 
in  some  chosen  place,  two  or  three  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  secures  it  by  a 
chain  to  a  pole  set  deep  in  the  mud.  A  small 
twig  is  then  stripped  of  its  bark,  and  one  end  is 
dipped  in  the  "  medicine,"  as  the  trap|)ers  term 
the  peculiar  bait  which  they  employ.  This  end 
of  the  stick  rises  about  four  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  the  other  end  is  planted  be- 
tween the  jaws  of  the  trap.  The  beaver,  possess- 
ing an  acute  sense  of  smell,  is  soon  attracted  by 
the  odor  of  the  bait.  As  he  raises  his  nose  to- 
ward it,  his  foot  is  caught  in  the  trap.  In  his 
fright  he  throws  a  somerset  into  the  deep  water. 
The  trap  being  fastened  to  the  pole,  resists  all 
his  efforts  to  drag  it  to  the  shore  ;  the  chain  by 
which  it  is  fastened  dehes  his  teeth  ;  he  struggles 
for  a  time,  and  at  length  sinks  to  the  bottom  and 
is  drowned. 

Upon  rocky  bottoms,  where  it  is  not  possible  to 

Elant  the  pole,  it  is  thrown  into  the  stream.  The 
eaver  when  entrapped  often  gets  fastened  by  the 
chain  to  sunken  logs  or  floating  timber  ;  it  begets 
to  shore,  he  is  entangled  m  the  thickets  of  brook 
willows.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  costs  the 
trapper  diligent  search,  and  sometimes  a  bout  at 
swimming,  before  he  finds  his  game. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  several  members 
of  a  beaver  family  are  trapped  in  succession. 
The  survivors  then  become  extremely  shy,  and 
can  scarcely  be  "  brought  to  medicine,"  to  use 
the  trapper's  phrase,  for  "  taking  the  bait."  In 
such  case,  the  trapper  gives  up  the  use  of  the  bait 
and  conceals  his  traps  in  the  usual  paths  and 
crossing-places  ot  the  household.  The  beaver 
now  being  completely  "  up  to  trap,"  approaches 
tbem  cautiously,  and  springs  them  ingeniously 


with  a  stick.  At  othei  timet  he  turns  the  trapt 
bottom  upward  by  the  same  means,  and  occi. 
sionally  even  drags  them  to  the  barrier  ami  mii. 
ceals  them  in  the  mud.  The  trapper  now  gives 
up  the  contest  of  ingenuity,  and  shouldering  hj^ 
traps  marches  off,  admittmg  that  he  is  nut  yet 
"  U|)  to  beaver." 

On  the  day  following  Captain   Bonneville's  su 
pervision   ot  the  industrious  and  frolicsome  com 
nninity  of  beavers,  of  which  he  has  given  so  tdi 
fying  an  account,  he  succeeded  in  extricating  him. 
self  from  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  an<l  regain- 
ing the  plain  to  the  eastward,  made  a  gre.it  beiul 
to  the  south,  so  as  to  go  round  the  bases  ol  the 
mountains,  and  arrived,  without  hirther  inc  idem 
of  importance,  at  the  old  place  of  rendenMus  iu 
Cireen  River  valley,  on  the  17th  of  .September. 

He  tound  the  caches,  in  which  he  had  deposited 
his  superfluous  goods  and  e(|uipnH!nts,  all  safe, 
and  having  opened  and  taken  Irom  them  the 
necessary  supplies,  he  closed  them  again,  t. iking 
care  to  obliterate  all  traces  that  might  betray 
them  to  the  keen  eyes  of  Indian  marauders, 
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On  the  18th  of  September,  Captain  Honneville 
and  his  three  companions  set  out,  bright  and 
early,  to  rejoin  the  main  party,  from  which  they 
had  parted  on  Wind  K,iver.  Their  route  lay  up 
the  Green  River  valley,  with  that  stream  on  their 
right  hand,  and  beyond  it  the  range  of  Wind 
River  Mountains.  At  the  head  of  the  v:ill<'y  they 
were  to  pass  through  a  defde  which  woiiid  i)ring 
them  out  beyond  the  northern  end  of  these  moun- 
tains, to  the  head  of  Wind  River  ;  whert-  they  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  main  party  according  to  ar- 
rangement. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  dangerous  na- 
ture of  this  neighborhood,  infested  by  roving 
bantis  of  Crows  and  Hlackleet,  to  whom  the  nu- 
merous detlles  and  passes  of  the  country  afford 
capital  places  for  ambush  and  surprise.  The 
travellers,  therefore,  kept  a  vigilant  rye  upon 
everything  that  might  give  intimation  of  lurking 
tlanger. 

About  two  hours  after  mid-day,  as  they  reached 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  they  discovered  buff.do  on 
the  plain  below,  running  in  every  direction.  One 
of  the  men,  too,  fancied  he  heard  the  report  of  a 
gun.  It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  there  was 
some  party  of  Indians  below,  hunting  the  buffalo. 

The  horses  were  immediately  concealed  in  a 
narrow  ravine  ;  and  the  captain,  mounting  an 
eminence,  but  concealing  himself  from  view,  re- 
connoitred the  whole  neighborhood  with  a  tele- 
scope. Not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen  ;  so,  after 
halting  af)out  an  hour,  he  resumed  his  journey. 
Convinced,  however,  that  he  was  in  a  dangerous 
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neighborhood,  he  ndvanceil  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion ;  winding  his  way  throuufi  holltrWH  nn«l  ra- 
vines, and  avoiding,  as  nuicn  as  po'HHible,  any 
ont-n  tract  or  rising  ground  tli.ii  might  bctr.iy 
his  little  party  to  the  watchful  eye  ut  an  Indian 
scout. 

Arriving  at  length  at  the  edge  of  the  o|)i!n 
meadow  land  borclering  on  the  river,  he  again 
observed  the  buffalo,  as  tar  as  he  could  see, 
scampering  in  great  alarm.  Once  more  conceal- 
ing the  horses, lie  and  his  companions  remained 
lor  a  long  time  watching  the  various  groups  ot 
the  animals,  as  each  caught  the  panic  and  started 
c!f ;  but  they  sought  in  vain  to  discover  the  cause. 

They  were  now  about  to  enter  the  mountain 
defile,  at  the  head  of  dreen  River  valley,  where 
they  might  be  waylaid  and  attacked  ;  they  there- 
fore arranged  the  packs  on  their  horses,  in  the 
m.'inner  most  secure  and  convenient  for  sudden 
(light,  should  su(  h  be  necessary.  This  done, 
they  ag.iin  set  forward,  keeping  tne  most  anxious 
look-out  in  every  direction. 

It  was  now  dr.iwing  toward  evening  ;  l)Ut  they 
rould  not  think  ot  encamping  for  the  night  in  .i 
|)lace  so  full  of  danger.  Ca|)tain  ISoniu-ville, 
tiierefore,  determined  to  halt  about  sunset,  kindle 
a  fire,  as  if  tor  encampment,  cook  and  eat  sui)per  ; 
i)Ut,  as  joon  as  it  was  suthciently  dark,  to  m.iKC  a 
rapid  move  for  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
seek  some  secluded  ipot  for  their  night's  lodg- 
ings. 

Accordingly,  as  the  sun  went  down,  the  little 
party  came  to  a  halt,  made  a  l.irge  fire,  si)iited 
their  bulfalo  meat  on  wooden  sticks,  and,  when 
sufficiently  roasted,  planted  the  savory  vi.mds  be- 
fore them  ;  cutting  oft  luij';e  slices  with  their  hunt- 
ing knives,  and  supjiing  with  a  hunter's  appetive. 
The  light  of  their  I'lio  would  not  fail,  as  they 
knew,  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  Indian  horde 
in  the  neighijorhood  ;  but  they  trusted  to  be  off 
and  away  before  ;iny  prowlers  could  reach  the 
jilace.  While  they  were  supping  thus  hastily, 
liowcver,  one  of  their  ])arty  suddenly  started  up 
and  shouted  "  Indians  !"  All  were  instantly  on 
their  feet,  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands  ;  but 
could  see  no  enemy.  The  man,  however,  dc' 
dared  that  he  had  seen  an  Indian  advancing  cau- 
tiously along  the  trail  which  they  had  made  in  com- 
ing to  the  encamjiment,  who,  the  moment  he  was 
perceived  had  thrown  himself  on  the  ground  and 
disappeared.  He  urged  Captain  IJonneville  in- 
stantly to  decami).  The  captain,  however,  took 
the  matter  more  coolly.  The  sinf'e  fact  that  the 
Indian  had  emlcavored  to  hide  himself,  convinced 
him  that  he  was  not  one  ot  a  party  on  the  ad- 
vance to  make  an  attack.  He  was,  i)rohably, 
some  scout,  who  had  followed  uji  their  trail  until 
^f.  came  in  siiiht  of  their  tire.  He  woukl.  in  sm-h 
case,  return,  and  report  wnat  lie  tiad  seen  to  nis 
companions.  These,  supposing  the  white  men 
had  encamped  for  the  night,  would  keep  aloof 
until  verv  late,  when  all  should  be  asleep.  Thcv 
would  then,  according  to  Indian  tactics,  mn!  e 
their  stealthy  ajjproaciies,  and  place  themseliVS 
in  ambush  around,  preparatory  to  their  rttJ'cl.  at 
the  usual  hour  ol  davlight. 

Such  was  Captain  hon  leville's  conclusion  ;  in 
consequence  ot  whirh,  "e  ti  iui5,elled  his  men  to 
keep  perfectly  quiet,  and  act  as  if  free  from 
alarm,  until  the  proper  time  arrived  lor  a  move- 
ment. They,  accordingly,  continued  their  repast 
with  pretended  appetite  and  jollity  ;  and  then 
trimmed  and  replenished  their  tire,  as  if  for  a  biv- 
ouac. As  soon,  however,  as  the  night  had  com- 
pletely set  in,  they  left  their  fire  blading,  walked 


miictly  among  the  willows,  and  then  leaping  into 
tlieir  s.'uldles,  ni.ide  off  as  noiselessly  as  possible. 
In  proportion  as  they  lett  the  point  ol  danger  be- 
hind tliem,  they  relari'd  in  their  rigid  and  anxioUH 
t.'U'iuirnity,  and  began  to  joke  at  the  expense  of 
their  enemy,  whom  they  pii lured  to  themselves 
mousing  in  the  neighborhoo<l  of  their  deserte«l 
fuH,  waiting  lor  the  proper  time  ol  attack,  and 
|)reparing  lor  a  grand  (lisap|)ointment. 

About  midniijlit,  leeling  s.uislied  tliat  tlit  y  h.id 
gained  a  secure  distance,  they  posted  one  ol  their 
number  to  keep  walcli,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
follow  on  their  trail,  and  then,  turning  abruptly 
into  a  dense  and  malted  thicket  of  willows,  halted 
lor  the  night  at  the  Im''.  of  the  mountain,  instead 
of  making  for  the  summit,  as  they  had  originally 
intended. 

A  irapper  in  the  wilderness,  like  a  sailor  on 
the  ocean,  sn.itches  morsels  of  en|oynient  in  the 
midst  of  trouble,  and  sleeps  soundly  when  sur- 
rounded by  (Linger.  The  little  p.irly  now  made 
their  arrangements  for  sleep  with  perfect  calm- 
iii'ss  ;  they  did  not  venture  to  m.iKe  a  fire  and 
cook,  it  is  true,  though  generally  done  by  hunters 
whenever  they  come  to  a  halt,  and  have  provisions. 
They  comforted  themst'ves,  however,  by  smoKing 
a  tranquil  pi;'e  ;  and  »fe;.  callin;_  in  ll.j  watch, 
a<ui  turning  li.o-..  the  h(  ,S'  s,  t.rtclud  themselves 
on  their  j.iileu.,  ngr. cl  dial  viio'.'ier  should  first 
awake  :,( •ai.i  n  .t.c  '.lie  re  a, ;  .('.  in  a  lit.'.e  while 
were  .'!•  i;i  .as  '.■  iniu  site  ■  ab  though  in  the  midst 
of  a  fortrejis. 

A  little  I'cfore  day,  i.hey  were  all  on  tne  alert ; 
it  was  '.lie  '.o'li  '")i  I'  tiian  maraud  .'i  seiiiinel 
was  imr>vi.''aiety  dflaf  li»'d,  to  I'.ost  lii.iir.elf  at  .1  lit- 
tle (hs  .nv''  on  '.l-ti.-  trail,  and  ^iVit  XAr  ai.-.rm, 
slioni.'  he  see  or  bear  an  eneriiy 

\Mtb  rh.';  liisl  bliiik  if  ciiwn  tht  r.-st  so  i|.ih'. 
'i  e  horse''  l'(0M;;bt  'Ji>'n>  io  'he  .amp,  jriif  lied 
ihen  wp  until  an  'ion;  .iitLT  s^!n(•isc,  sv! v,  ibe 
S'^;iitin(  I  having  .■■  !'iii'''-;d  thai  ;;)' war,  .>»,!,  iliey 
sprang  one.'  mor ;  .c\1o  tl.cir  s  itli.its,  i<,'\  j  r -jue'l 
the  most  covert  ai'.d  :^'.".;<,'t  paths  ii,  tl;:.'  mountain, 
avoidin;,;  liie  '.Hri't  »oate. 

At  ,ioon  they  tia'.U  d  .iiid  made  a  hasfy  r<.-p:':n, 
and  thtJii  beat  th^ir  cour-^e  so  ;.s  to  rii';ain  the 
route  from  .viiich  they  bad  divenjed.  'I'l.ey  vvre 
now  ro  ide  rersibleol  the  d;;ngcr  Ironi  which  they 
had  just  .■jcaii'.'vl  There  wt-re  tr.icks  of  Jdls;  i5>, 
who  hn!  I'viacntly  bc-ii  in  pu.snit  of  ilcin,  '.nit 
had  reiently  if;.uin',' '.,  nafi'iia  in  the.r  scirch 

Trusting  t.iat  thry  liad  r,o\7  f;ot  a  l.ilr  '.Uart, 
and  could  not  be  overtimed  betKrc  n!';hr.  even  in 
case  the  Indians  should  ni.'.- ;  tlie  ciiase,  they 
pushed  briskly  forward,  -vna  did  ml  en'  amp  until 
late,  when  th.y  cTi'ticusly  conrca'.nl  tbcnve'ves 
'■/>  a  Secure  nook  11  .1;^  mountairs. 

Without  unv  further  alarm,  they  made  their  way 
to  '.lu^  hi  t.|-'\'atcrs  of  Wind  River,  and  reached 
t.ie  reigli'n;!')  ood  ia  wliich  they  had  appointed 
the  re:idczvt.Ui  •vvlth  t.v.-ir  companions.  It  was 
V. itlvn  the  precincts  of  the  Crow  country  ;  the 
V\  ii.J  Fvuer  Valley  being  one  of  the  favorite  haunts 
ot  that  restks&  tribe.  After  much  searching, 
Ca;jtain  Uonneville  came  upon  a  trail  which  had 
evidently  been  made  by  his  main  party.  It  was 
so  old,  however,  that  he  feared  his  people  might 
have  left  the  neighborhood  ;  driven  off,  jjerhaps, 
by  some  of  those  war  jiarties  which  were  on  the 
prowl.  He  continued  his  search  with  great  anx- 
iety, and  no  little  fatigue  ;  for  his  horses  were 
jaded,  and  almost  crippled,  by  their  forced 
marches  and  scramblings  through  rocky  defiles. 

On  the  following  day,  about  noon.  Captain 
Bonneville  came  upon  a  deserted  camp  of  his 
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Ceople,  from  which  they  had,  evidently,  turned 
ack  ;  but  he  could  find  no  sijjns  to  indicate  why 
they  had  done  so  ;  whether  they  had  met  with 
misfortune,  or  molestation,  or  in  what  direction 
they  had  gone.  He  was  now  more  than  ever 
perplexed. 

On  the  following  day  he  resumed  his  march 
with  increasing  anxiety.  The  feet  of  his  horses 
had  by  this  time  become  so  worn  and  wounded 
by  the  rocks,  that  he  had  to  make  moccasons  for 
them  of  buffalo  hide.  About  noon  he  came  to 
another  deserted  camp  of  his  men  ;  but  soon  after 
lost  their  trail.  After  great  search,  he  once  more 
found  it,  turning  in  a  southerly  direction  along 
the  eastern  bases  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains, 
which  towered  to  the  rigiit.  He  now  pushed 
forward  with  all  possible  speed,  in  hopes  of  over- 
taking the  party.  At  night  he  slept  at  another  of 
their  camps,  from  which  they  had  but  recently 
departed.  When  the  day  dawned  sufficiently  to 
distinguish  objects,  he  perceived  the  danger  that 
must  be  dogging  the  heels  of  his  main  party.  All 
about  the  camp  were  traces  of  Indians  who  must 
have  been  prowling  ai)out  it  at  the  time  his  people 
had  passeil  the  night  there  ;  and  who  must  still 
be  hovering  about  them.  Coiivinced  now  that 
the  main  jjarty  could  not  be  at  any  great  dis- 
tance, he  mounted  a  scout  on  the  best  horse,  antl 
sent  him  forward  to  overtake  them,  to  warn  them 
of  their  danger,  and  to  order  them  to  halt,  until 
he  should  rejoin  them. 

In  the  afternoon,  to  his  great  joy,  he  met  the 
scout  returning,  with  six  comrades  from  the  main 
party,  leading  fresh  horses  for  his  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  on  the  following  day  (September  25th), 
all  hands  were  once  more  reunited,  after  a  sepa- 
ration of  nearly  three  weeks.  Their  meeting  was 
hearty  and  joyous  ;  for  they  had  both  experienced 
dangers  and  perplexities. 

The  main  party, in  pursuing  their  course  up  the 
Wind  River  valley,  had  been  dogged  the  whole 
way  by  a  war  party  of  Crows.  In  one  place  they 
had  been  tired  upon,  but  without  injury  ;  in 
another  place,  one  of  their  horses  had  been  cut 
loose,  and  carried  off.  At  length,  they  were  so 
closely  beset  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  a 
retrograde  move,  lest  they  should  be  surprised 
and  overcome.  This  was  the  movement  which 
had  caused  such  perplexity  to  Captain  Bonneville. 

The  whole  party  now  remained  encamped  tor 
two  or  three  days,  to  give  repose  to  both  men  and 
horses.  Some  of  the  trappers,  however,  pursued 
their  vocations  about  the  neighboring  streams. 
While  one  of  them  was  selling  his  traps,  he  heard 
the  tramp  of  horses,  and  looking  up,  beheld  a 
party  of  Crow  braves  moving  along  at  no  great 
distance,  with  a  considerable  cavalcade.  The 
trapper  hastened  to  conceal  himself,  but  was  dis- 
cerned by  the  quick  eye  of  the  savages.  With 
whoops  and  yells,  they  dragged  him  from  his  hid- 
ing-place, flourished  over  his  head  their  toma- 
hawks and  scalping-knives,  and  for  a  time  the 
poor  trapper  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  Foitu- 
nately  the  Crows  were  in  a  jocose  rather  than 
a  sanguinary  mood.  They  amused  themselves 
heartily  for  a  while  at  the  expense  of  his  terrors, 
and  after  havmg  pl.iyed  off  divers  Crow  pranks 
and  pleasantries,  suffered  him  to  depart  unharm- 
ed, li  is  true,  they  stripped  him  completely,  one 
taking  his  horse,  another  his  gun,  a  third  his 
traps,  a  fourth  his  blanket,  and  so  on  through  all 
his  accoutrements,  and  even  his  clothing,  until  he 
was  stark  naked  ;  but  then  they  generously  made 
him  a  present  of  an  old  tattered  buffalo  robe, 
atid  dismissed   him,    with   many  complimentary 


speeches  and  much  laughter.  When  the  trappei 
returned  to  the  camp  in  such  sorry  plight,  he  was 
greeted  with  peals  of  laughter  from  his  comrades, 
and  seemed  more  mortihed  by  the  style  in  which 
he  had  been  dismissed,  than  rejoiced  at  escaping 
with  his  life.  A  circumstance  which  he  related 
to  Captain  Bonneville  gave  some  insight  inio  the 
cause  of  this  extreme  jocularity  on  the  part  of  the 
Crows.  They  had  evidently  had  a  run  of  luck, 
and,  like  wmning  gamblers,  were  in  high  good 
humor.  Among  twenty-six  fine  horses,  and  some 
mules,  which  composed  their  cavalcade,  the  trap- 
per recognized  a  number  which  had  belonged  to 
Fitzpatrick's  brigade,  when  they  parted  company 
on  tne  Bighorn.  It  was  supposed,  therefore,  that 
these  vagabonds  had  been  on  his  trail,  and  robbed 
him  of  part  of  his  cavalry. 

On  tlie  day  following  this  affair,  three  Crows 
came  into  Captain  Bonneville's  camp,  with  the 
most  easy,  innocent,  if  not  impudent  air  imagina- 
ble ;  walking  about  with  that  imperturbable  cool- 
ness and  unconcern  in  which  the  Indian  rivals  the 
fine  gentleman.  As  they  had  not  been  of  the  set 
•vhich  stripi)ed  the  trapper,  though  evidently  of 
the  same  band,  they  were  not  molested.  Indeed, 
Captaiii  Bonneville  treated  them  with  his  usual 
kindness  and  hospitality  ;  permitting  them  to  re- 
main all  duy  in  the  camp,  and  even  to  pass  the 
night  there.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
caused  a  strict  watch  to  be  maintainecl  on  all 
their  movements,  and  at  night  stationed  an  arm- 
ed sentinel  near  them.  The  Crows  remonstrated 
against  the  latter  being  armed.  This  only  made 
the  caj^tain  suspect  them  to  be  spies,  who  medi~ 
tated  treachery  ;  he  redoubled,  therefore,  his  pre- 
cautions. At  the  same  time  he  assured  his 
guests  that  while  they  were  perfectly  welcome  to 
the  shelter  and  comfort  of  his  camp,  yet,  should 
any  of  their  tribe  venture  to  approach  during 
the  night,  they  would  certainly  be  shot,  which 
would  be  a  very  unfortunate  circumstance,  and 
much  to  be  deplored.  To  the  latter  remark  they 
fully  assented,  and  shortly  afterward  commenced 
a  wild  song  or  chant,  which  they  kept  up  lor  a 
long  time,  and  in  which  they  very  jirobably  gave 
their  friends,  who  might  be  prowling  round  the 
camp,  notice  that  the  white  men  were  on  the 
alert.  The  night  passed  away  without  disturb- 
ance. In  the  morning  the  three  Crow  guests 
were  very  pressing  that  Captain  Bonneville  and 
his  party  should  accompany  them  to  their  camp, 
which  they  said  was  close  by.  Instead  of  accept- 
ing their  invitation  Captain  Bonneville  took  his 
departure  with  all  possible  disjiatch,  eager  to  be 
out  of  the  vicinity  of  such  a  piratical  horde  ;  nor 
did  he  relax  the  diligence  of  his  march  until,  on 
the  second  day,  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Sweet 
Water,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Crow  country, 
and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  obliterated  all  traces 
of  his  course. 

He  now  continued  on  for  some  few  days,  at  a 
slower  pace,  round  the  point  of  the  mountain  tow- 
ard Green  River,  and  arrived  once  more  at  the 
caches,  on  the  14th  of  October. 

Here  they  found  traces  of  the  band  of  Indians 
who  had  hunted  them  in  the  defile  toward  the 
head-waters  of  Wind  River.  Having  lost  all  trace 
of  them  on  their  way  over  the  mountains,  they  had 
turned  and  followed  back  their  trail  down  the 
Gre^n  River  valley  to  the  caches.  One  of  these 
they  had  discovered  and  broken  open,  but  it  fortu- 
nately containeil  nothing  but  fragments  of  old 
iron,  which  they  had  scattered  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  then  departed.  In  examining  their  de- 
serted camp,  Captain'  Bonneville  discovered  that 
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ft  numbered  thirty-nine  fires,  and  had  more  reason 
than  ever  to  congratulate  himself  on  having  es- 
caped the  clutches  of  such  a  lorniidable  band  of 
freebooters. 

He  now  turned  his  course  southward,  under 
cover  of  the  mountains,  and  on  the  2Sth  of  Octo- 
ber reached  Liberge's  Ford,  a  tributary  of  the 
Colorado,  where  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  trail 
of  this  same  war  party,  which  had  crossed  the 
stream  so  recently  that  the  banks  were  yet  wet 
with  the  water  that  had  been  splashed  upon 
them.  To  judge  from  their  tracks,  they  could 
not  be  less  than  three  hundred  warriors,  and  ap- 
parently of  the  Crow  nation. 

Captain  Honneville  was  extremely  uneasy  lest 
this  overpowering  force  should  come  upon  him  in 
some  place  where  he  would  not  have  the  means 
of  fortifying  himself  promptly.  He  now  moved 
toward  Mane's  Fork,  another  tributary  of  the  Col- 
orado, where  he  encamped,  and  remained  during 
the  26th  of  October.  Seeing  a  large  cloud  of 
smoke  to  the  south,  he  supposed  it  to  arise  from 
some  encampment  of  Shoshonies,  and  sent  scouts 
to  procure  information,  and  to  purchase  a  lodge, 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  band  of  Shoshonies,  but  with 
them  were  encamped  Fitzpatnck  and  his  party  of 
trappers.  That  active  leader  had  an  eventful 
story  to  relate  of  his  fortunes  in  the  country  of  the 
Crows.  After  parting  witii  Captain  Bonneville 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bighorn,  he  made  for  tlie 
west,  to  traj)  upon  I'owder  and  Tongue  Rivers. 
He  had  between  twenty  and  thirty  men  with  him, 
and  about  one  hundred  horses.  So  large  a  caval- 
cade could  not  pass  through  the  Crow  country 
without  attracting  the  attention  ol  its  freebooting 
hordes.  A  large  band  of  Crows  were  soon  on  their 
traces,  and  came  up  with  them  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, just  as  they  had  reached  Tongue  River. 
The  Crow  chief  came  forward  with  great  appear- 
ance of  Iriendship,  and  proposed  to  Fitzpatrick 
that  they  should  encamp  together.  The  latter, 
however,  not  having  any  faith  in  Crows,  declined 
the  invitation,  and  jiitched  his  camp  three  miles 
off.  He  then  rode  over  with  two  or  three  men, 
to  visit  the  Crow  chief,  by  whom  he  was  received 
with  great  apparent  cordiality.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  a  party  of  young  braves,  who  considered 
them  absolved  by  his  distrust  from  all  scruples  o( 
honor,  made  a  circuit  privately,  and  dashed  into 
his  encampment.  Captain  Stewart,  who  had  re- 
mained tiiere  in  the  absence  of  I'itzpatrick,  be- 
haved with  great  spirit ;  but  the  Crows  were  too 
numerous  and  active.  They  had  got  possession 
of  the  camp,  and  soon  made  booty  of  everything 
— carrying  off  all  the  horses.  On  their  waji  back 
they  met  Fitzpatrick  returning  to  his  camp  ;  and 
rinishcd  their  exploit  by  riding  and  nearly  strip- 
ping him. 

A  negotiation  took  place  between  the  plundered 
white  men  and  the  triumphant  Crows  ;  what  elo- 
quence and  management  Fitzpatrick  made  use  of 
We  do  not  know,  but  he  succeeded  in  prevailing 
upon  the  Crow  chieftain  to  return  him  his  horses 
and  many  of  his  traps,  together  with  his  rifles 
and  a -few  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  man. 
He  then  set  out  with  all  speed  to  abandon  the 
Crow  country,  before  he  should  meet  with  any 
fresh  disasters. 

After  his  departure,  the  consciences  of  some  of 
the  most  orthodox  Crows  pricked  them  sorely  for 
having  suffered  such  a  cavalcade  to  escape  out  of 
their  hands.  Anxious  to  wipe  off  so  foul  a  stigma 
on  the  reputation  of  the  Crow  nation,  they  follow- 
ed on  his  trail,  nor  quit  hovering  about  him  on 
his  march  until  they  had  stolen  a  number  of  his 


best  horses  and  mules.  It  was,  doubtless,  this 
same  band  which  came  upon  the  lonely  trapper 
on  the  Popo  Agie,  and  generously  gave  him  an 
old  buffalo  robe  in  exchange  for  Jiis  rifle,  his 
traps,  and  all  his  accoutrements.  With  these 
anecdotes,  we  -shall,  for  the  present,  take  our 
leave  of  the  Crow  country  and  its  vagabond  chiv- 
alry. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

A  REGION  OF  NATURAL  CURIOSITIES — THE  PLAIN 
OF  WHITE  CLAY — HOT  SPRINGS — THE  BEER 
SPRING  —  DEPARTURE  TO  SEEK  THE  FREE 
TRAPPERS  —  PLAIN  OF  PORTNEUF  —  LAVA — 
CHASMS  AND  GULLIES— BANNECIC  INDIANS— 
THEIR  HUNT  OF  THE  BUFFALO— HUNTERS' 
FEAST— TRENCHER  HEROES— BULLYING  OF  AN 
AliSENT  FOE- THE  DA.MP  COMRADE— THE  IN- 
DIAN SPY— MEETING  WITH  HODGKISS— HIS  AD- 
VENTURES— POORDEVIL  INDIANS  —TRIUMPH  OF 
THE   BANNECKS— BLACKFEET    POLICY     IN   WAR. 

Crossing  an  elevated  ridge.  Captain  Bonneville 
now  came  upon  Bear  River,  which,  from  its 
source  to  its  entrance  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
describes  the  figures  of  a  horse-shoe.  One  of  the 
principal  head  waters  of  this  river,  although  sup- 
posed to  abound  with  beaver,  has  never  bee>n 
visited  by  the  trapper ;  rising  among  rugged 
mountains,  and  being  barricadoed  by  fallen  pine 
trees  and  tremendous  precipices. 

Proceeding  down  this  river,  the  party  en- 
camped, on  the  6th  of  November,  at  the  outlet  of 
a  lake  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  from  two  to 
three  miles  in  width,  completely  imbedded  in  low- 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  connected  with  Bear 
River  by  an  impassable  swamj).  It  is  called  the 
Little  Lake,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  great  one  of 
saltv  ater. 

Oil  the  loth  of  November,  Captain  Bonneville 
visited  a  place  in  the  neighborhood  which  is  quite 
a  region  of  natural  curiosities.  .'\n  area  of  about 
half  a  mile  square  presents  a  level  surface  of  white 
clay  or  fuller's  earth,  perfectly  spotless,  resem- 
bling a  great  slab  of  Parian  marble,  or  a  sheet  of 
dazzling  snow.  The  effect  is  strikingly  beautiful 
at  all  times  ;  in  summer,  when  it  is  surrounded 
with  verdure,  or  in  autumn,  when  it  contrasts  its 
bright  immaculate  surface  with  the  withered  herb- 
age. Seen  from  a  distant  eminence,  it  then 
shines  like  a  mirror,  set  in  the  brown  landscape. 
Around  this  plain  are  clustered  numerous  springs 
of  various  sizes  and  temperatures.  One  of  them, 
of  scalding  heat,  boils  furiously  and  incessantly, 
rising  to  the  hightof  two  or  three  feet.  In  another 
place  there  is  an  aperture  in  the  earth  from  which 
rushes  a  column  of  steam  that  forms  a  perpetual 
cloud.  The  ground  for  some  distance  around 
sounds  hollow,  and  stariles  the  solitary  trapper, 
as  he  hears  the  tramp  of  his  horse  giving  the 
sound  of  a  muffled  drum.  He  pictures  to  himself 
a  mysterious  gulf  below,  a  place  of  hidden  fires, 
and  gazes  round  him  with  awe  and  uneasiness. 

The  most  noted  curiosity,  however,  of  this  sin- 
gular region  is  the  l^ccr  Spring,  of  which  trappers 
give  wonderful  accounts.  They  are  said  to  turn 
aside  from  their  route  through  the  country  to 
dritik  of  its  waters,  with  as  much  eagerness  as  the 
Arab  seeks  some  famous  well  of  the  desert.  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  describes  it  as  having  the  taste  ol 
beer.  His  men  drank  it  with  avidity,  and  in 
copious  draughts.     It  did   nQt  appear  to  him  to 
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possess  any  medicinal  properties,  or  'o  produce 
any  peculiar  effects.  The  Indians,  however,  re- 
fuse to  taste  it,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
white  men  from  doing  so. 

We  have  heard  this  also  called  the  Soda  Spring, 
and  described  as  containing  iron  and  sulphur.  It 
probably  possesses  some  of  the  properties  of  the 
Ballston  water. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  Captain  Bonne- 
ville »  go  in  quest  of  the  party  of  free  trappers, 
detached  in  the  beginning  of  July,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Hoclgkiss  to  trap  upon  the  head 
waters  of  Salmon  River.  His  intention  was  to 
unite  them  with  the  party  with  which  he  was  at 
present  travelling,  that  all  might  go  into  quarters 
together  for  the  winter.  Accordingly,  on  the 
lithot  November,  he  took  a  temporary  leave  of 
his  band,  appointing  a  rendezvous  on  Snake 
River,  and,  accompanied  by  three  men,  set 
out  upon  his  journey.  His  route  lay  across  the 
plain  of  the  Portneuf,  a  tributary  stream  of  Snake 
River,  called  after  an  unfortunate  Canadian  trap- 
per murdered  by  the  Indians.  The  whole  coun- 
try through  which  he  passed,  bore  evidence  of  vol- 
canic convulsions  and  conflagrations  in  the  olden 
time.  Great  masses  of  lava  layscatteerd  about  in 
every  direction  ;  the  crags  and  cliffs  had  appar- 
ently been  under  the  action  of  fire  ;  the  rocks  in 
some  places  seemed  to  have  been  i:i  a  state  of 
fusion  ;  the  plain  was  rent  and  split  with  deep 
chasms  and  gullies,  some  of  which  were  partly 
filled  with  lava. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before 
they  saw  a  party  of  horsemen  galloping  full  tilt  to- 
ward them.  They  instantly  turned,  and  made 
full  speed  for  the  covert  of  a  woody  stream,  to 
fortify  themselves  among  the  trees.  The  Indians 
came  to  a  halt,  and  one  of  them  came  forward 
aione.  He  reached  Captain  Bonneville  and  his 
men  just  as  they  were  dismounting  and  about  to 
post  themselves.  A  few  words  dispelled  all  un- 
easiness. It  was  a  party  of  twenty-five  Banneck 
Indians,  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  they  proposed, 
through  their  envoy,  that  both  parties  should  en- 
camp together,  and  hunt  the  buffalo,  of  which 
they  had  discovered  several  large  herds  hard  by. 
Captain  Bonneville  cheerfully  assented  to  their 
proposition,  being  curious  to  see  their  manner  of 
hunting. 

Both  parties  accordingly  encamped  together  on 
a  convenient  spot,  and  prepared  for  the  hunt. 
The  Indians  first  posted  a  boy  on  a  small  hill  near 
the  camp,  to  keep  a  lookout  for  enemies.  The 
"  runners,"  then,  as  they  are  called,  mounted  on 
fleet  horses,  and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
moved  slowly  and  cautiously  toward  the  buffalo, 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight,  in  hol- 
lows and  ravines.  When  within  a  proper  dis- 
tance, a  signal  was  given,  and  they  all  opened  at 
once  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  with  a  full  chorus  of 
yells,  dashing  into  the  midst  of  the  herds,  and 
launching  their  arrows  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
plain  seemed  absolutely  to  shake  under  the  tramp 
ot  the  buffalo,  as  they  scoured  off.  The  cows  in 
headlong  panic,  the  bulls  furious  with  rage,  utter- 
ing deep  roars,  and  occasionally  turning  with  a 
desperate  rush  upon  their  pursuers.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  spirit,  grace,  and  dexterity,  witfi 
which  the  Indians  managed  their  horses  ;  wheeling 
and  coursing  among  the  affrighted  herd,  and 
launching  their  arrows  with  unerring  aim.  In 
the  midst  of  the  apparent  confusion,  they  selected 
their  victims  with  perfect  judgment,  generally 
aiming  nt  the  fattest  ot  the  cows,  the  flesh  of  the 
bull  b^...^  nearly  worthless  at  this  season  of  the  I 


year.  In  a  few  minutes,  each  of  the  hunteis  had 
crippled  three  or  four  cows.  A  single  shot  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  animal,  once 
maimed,  was  left  to  be  completely  dispatched  at 
the  end  of  the  chase.  Frequently  a  cow  was 
killed  on  the  spot  by  a  single  arrow.  In  one  in- 
stance. Captain  Bonneville  saw  an  Indian  shoot 
his  arrow  completely  through  the  body  of  a  cow 
so  that  it  struck  in  the  ground  beyond.  The 
bulls,  however,  are  not  so  easily  killed  as  the 
cows,  and  always  cost  the  hunter  several  arrows, 
sometimes  making  battle  upon  the  horses,  and 
chasing  them  furiously,  though  severely  wound- 
ed, with  the  darts  still  sticking  in  their  flesh. 

The  grand  scamper  of  the  hunt  being  over,  the 
Indians  proceeded  to  dispatch  the  animals  that 
had  been  disabled  ;  then  cutting  up  the  carcasses, 
they  returned  with  loads  of  meat  to  the  camp, 
where  the  choicest  ])ieces  were  soon  roasting  be- 
fore large  fires,  and  a  hunters'  feast  succeeded  ; 
at  which  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  men  were 
qualified,  by  previous  fasting,  to  perform  their 
parts  with  great  vigor. 

Some  iTien  are  s;iid  to  wax  valorous  upon  a  full 
stomach,  and  such  seemed  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Banneck  braves,  who,  in  proportion  as  they 
crammed  themselves  with  i)uffalo  meat,  grew 
stout  of  heart,  until,  the  supper  at  an  end,  they 
began  to  chant  war  songs,  setting  forth  their 
mighty  deeds,  and  the  victories  they  had  gained 
over  the  Blackfeet.  Warming  with  the  theme, 
and  inflating  themselves  with  their  own  eulogies, 
these  magnanimous  heroes  of  the  trencher  would 
start  up,  advance  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
light  of  the  fires,  and  apostrophize  most  vehement- 
ly their  Blackfeet  enemies,  as  though  they  had 
been  within  hearing.  '  Ruffling  and  swelling,  and 
snorting,  and  slapping  their  breasts,  and  brand- 
ishing their  arms,  they  would  vocilerate  all  their 
exploits  ;  reminding  the  Blackfeet  how  they  had 
drenched  their  towns  in  tears  and  blood  ;  enumer- 
ate the  blows  they  had  inflicted,  the  warriors  they 
had  slain,  the  scalps  they  had  brought  off  in  tri- 
umph. Then,  having  said  t\erything  that  could 
scir  a  man's  spleen  or  pique  nis  valor,  they  would 
dare  their  imaginary  hearers,  now  that  the  Ban- 
necks  were  few  in  number,  to  come  and  take  their 
revenge — receiving  no  reply  to  this  valorous 
bravado,  they  would  conclude  by  ail  kinds  of 
sneers  and  insults,  deriding  the  Blackfeet  for 
dastards  and  poltroons,  that  dar-^d  not  accept 
their  challenge.  Such  is  the  kind  ol  swaggering 
and  rhodomontade  in  which  ihe  "  red  men"  are 
prone  to  indulge  in  their  vainglorious  moments  ; 
ror,  with  all  their  vaunted  taciturnity,  they  are  vehe- 
mently prone  at  times  to  become  eloquent  about 
their  exploits,  and  to  sound  their  own  trumpet. 

Having  vented  their  valor  in  this  fierce  efferves- 
cence, the  Banneck  braves  gradually  calmed 
down,  lowered  their  crests,  smoothed  their  ruffled 
feathers,  and  betook  themselves  to  sleep,  without 
placing  a  single  guard  over  their  camp  ;  so  that, 
Lad  the  Blackfeet  taken  them  at  their  word,  but 
few  of  these  braggart  heroes  might  have  survived 
for  any  further  boasting. 

On  the  following  morning.  Captain  Bonneville 
purchased  a  supply  of  buffalo  meat  from  his  brag- 
gadocio friends  ;  who,  with  all  their  vaporing, 
were  in  fact  a  very  forlorn  horde,  destitute  of  fire- 
arms, and  of  almost  everything  thai  constitutes 
riches  in  savage  lite.  The  bargain  concluded,  the 
Bannecks  set  off  for  their  village,  which  was  situ- 
ated, they  said,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Portneuf,  and 
Captain  Bonneville  and  his  companions  shaped 
their  course  toward  Snake  River. 
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Arrived  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  he  found  it 
rapid  and  boisterous,  but  not  too  <'  ep  to  be  ford- 
ed. In  traversing  it,  however,  oiu  of  the  horses 
was  swept  suddenly  from  his  footing,  and  his 
rider  was  flung  from  the  saddle  into  the  midst  of 
the  stream.  Both  horse  and  horseman  were  ex- 
tricated without  any  damage,  excepting  that  the 
latter  was  completely  drenched,  so  tiiat  it  was 
necessary  to  kindle  a  fire  to  dry  him.  Whih.  they 
were  thus  occupied,  one  of  the  party  looking  up, 
perceived  an  Indian  scout  cautiously  reconnoitring 
them  from  the  suminit  of  a  neigliboring  hill.  The 
moMient  he  found  himself  discovered,  he  disap- 
peared behind  the  hill.  From  his  furtive  move- 
ments, Captain  Bonneville  suspected  him  to  be  a 
scout  from  the  Blackfeet  camp,  and  that  he  had 
gone  to  report  what  he  had  seen  to  his  compan- 
ions. It  would  not  do  to  loiter  in  such  a  neighbor- 
hood, so  the  kindling  of  the  fire  was  abandoned, 
the  drenched  horseman  mounted  in  dripping  con- 
dition, and  the  little  band  pushed  forward  directly 
into  the  plain,  going  at  a  smart  pace,  until  they 
had  gained  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place 
ol  supposed  danger.  1-Iere  encamping  for  the 
night,  in  the  midst  of  abundance  of  sage,  or  worm- 
wood, which  afforded  fodder  for  their  horses,  they 
kinclled  a  huge  tire  for  the  benefit  of  their  damp 
comrade,  and  then  proceeded  to  prepare  a 
sumptuous  supper  of  buffalo  humps  and  ribs,  and 
other  choice  bits,  which  they  had  brought  with 
them.  After  a  hearty  repast,  relished  with  an  ap- 
petite unknown  to  city  epicures,  they  stretched 
themselves  upon  their  couches  of  skins,  and  under 
tiie  starry  canopy  of  heaven,  enjoyed  'he  sound 
and  sweet  sleep  of  hardy  and  well-fed  moun- 
taineers. 

They  continued  on  their  journey  for  several 
:lays,  without  any  incident  worthy  of  notice,  and 
on  the  19th  ol  November,  came  upon  traces  of  the 
parly  of  which  they  v  :;re  in  search  ;  such  as 
burned  patches  of  prairie,  and  deserted  camping 
grounds.  All  these  were  carefully  examined,  to 
discover  by  their  freshness  or  antiquity  the  proba- 
ble time  that  the  trappers  had  left  them  ;  at 
length,  after  much  wandering  and  investigating, 
they  came  upon  the  regular  trail  of  the  hunting 
party,  which  led  into  the  mountains,  and  follow- 
ing It  up  briskly,  came  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th,  upon  the  encampment  of 
Hodgkiss  and  his  band  of  tree  trappers,  in  the 
bosom  ol  a  mountain  valley. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  these  free  trappers, 
who  were  misters  of  themselves  and  their  move- 
ments, had  lefused  to  accompany  Captain  Bonne- 
ville back  to  Cireen  River  in  the  prece'Iing  month 
of  July,  preferring  to  trap  about  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Salmon  River,  where  they  expected  to  find 
plenty  of  l)eaver,  and  a  less  dangerous  neighbor- 
nood.  Their  hunt  had'not  been  very  successful. 
They  had  penetrated  the  great  range  ol  mountains 
among  which  some  of  the  upper  branches  of 
Salmon  River  take  their  rise,  but  had  become  so 
entangled  amon^  immense  and  almost  imnassa- 
!)le  barricades  of  fallen  pines,  and  so  impeded  by 
'remendous  precipices,  that  a  great  part  of  their 
season  had  been  wasted  among  these  riiountains 
At  one  time  thev  had  made  their  way  through 
them,  and  reached  the  Boisst'e  River  ;  but  meet- 
ing with  a  band  ol  Banneck  Indians,  Irom  whom 
they  apprehended  hostilities,  they  had  again  taken 
shelter  among  the  mountains,  where  they  were 
found  f)y  Captain  Bonneville.  In  the  neighf^or- 
hood  of  their  encampment,  the  captain  bad  the 
good  fortune  I?  meet  with  a  family  of  those  wan- 


derers of  the  mountains,  emphatically  called  "  lea 
dignes  de  pitie,"  or  Poordevil  Indians.  These, 
however,  appear  to  have  forfeited  the  title,  for 
they  had  with  them  a  fine  lot  of  skins  of  beaver, 
elk,  deer,  and  mountain  sheep.  These,  Captain 
Bonneville  purchased  from  them  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion, and  sent  them  off  astonished  at  their  own 
wealth,  and  no  doubt  objects  of  envy  to  all  theii 
pitiful  tribe.  / 

Being  now  reinforced  by  Hodgkiss  and  h?s>  hand 
of  free  trappers,  Captain  Bonneville  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  united  parties,  and  set  out  to  re- 
join those  he  had  recently  left  at  the  lieer  Spring 
that  they  might  all  go  into  winter  quarters  on 
Snake  River.  On  his  route,  he  encountered  many 
heavy  falls  of  snow,  which  melted  almost  immedi- 
a  ely,  so  as  not  to  impede  his  march,  and  on  the 
4.h  of  December,  he  found  his  other  party,  en- 
c  imped  at  the  very  place  where  he  had  partaken 
m  the  buffalo  hunt  with  the  Bannecks. 

That  braggart  horde  was  encamped  but  about 
three  miles  off,  and  were  just  then  in  high  glee 
and  festivity,  and  more  swaggering  than  ever, 
celebrating  a  prodigious  victory.  ft  appeared 
that  a  party  of  their  braves  being  out  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  discovered  a  band  of  Blackfeet  moving, 
as  they  thought,  to  surprise  their  hunting  camp. 
The  Bannecks  immediately  posted  themselves  on 
each  side  of  a  dark  ravine,  through  which  the 
encTiy  must  pass,  and,  just  as  they  were  en- 
tangled in  the  midst  of  it,  attacked  them  with 
great  fury.  The  Blackfeet,  struck  with  sudden 
panic,  threw  off  their  buffalo  robes  and  fied,  leav- 
ing one  of  their  warriors  dead  on  the  spot.  The 
victors  eagerly  gathered  up  the  spoils  ;  but  their 
greatest  prize  was  the  scalp  of  the  Blackfoot 
brave.  This  they  bore  off  in  triumph  to  the  vil- 
lage, where  it  had  ever  since  been  an  object  of  the 
greatest  exultation  and  rejoicing.  It  had  been 
elevated  upon  a  pole  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
where  the  warriors  had  celebrated  the  scalp  (lance 
round  it,  with  war  feasts,  war  songs,  and  warlike 
harangues.  It  had  then  been  given  u\i  to  the 
women  and  boys;  who  had  paraded  it  up  and 
down  the  village  with  shouts  and  chants  and  antic 
dances  ;  occasionally  saluting  it  with  all  kinds  of 
taunts,  invectives,  and  revilings. 

The  Blackleet,  in  this  affair,  do  not  appear  to 
have  acted  up  to  the  character  which  has  ren- 
dered them  objects  of  such  terror.  Indeed,  their 
conduct  in  war,  to  the  inexperienced  observer  is 
full  ol  inconsistencies  ;  at  one  time  they  are  head- 
long in  courage,  and  heedless  of  danger ;  at 
another  time  cautious  almost  to  cowardice.  To 
understand  these  apparent  incongruities,  one  must 
know  their  principles  of  warfare.  A  war  party, 
however  triumphant,  if  they  lose  a  warrior  in  the 
fight,  bring  back  a  cause  of  mourning  to  their 
people,  which  casts  a  shade  t  "er  the  glory  of  their 
achievement.  Hence,  the  Indian  is  often  less 
fierce  and  reckless  in  general  battle  than  he  is  in 
a  private  brawl  ;  and  the  chiefs  are  checked  in 
their  boldest  undertakings  by  the  fear  ol  sacrific- 
ing their  warriors. 

This  peculiarity  is  not  confined  to  the  Blackfeet. 
Among  the  Osages,  says  Captain  Bonneville,  when 
a  warrior  falls  in  battle,  his  comrades,  though 
they  have  fought  with  consummate  valor,  and 
won  a  glorious  victory,  will  ler.ve  their  arms  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  and  returning  home  with  de- 
jected countenances,  will  halt  without  the  en- 
cami)ment,  and  wait  until  the  relatives  of  the  slain 
come  forth  and  invite  them  to  mingle  again  with 
their  people. 
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WINTER  CAMP  AT  THE  PflRTNEUF — FINE  SPRINGS 
— THE  BANNECK  INDIANS — THEIR  HONESTY — 
CAPTAIN  HONNEVILUE  PREPARES  FOR  AN  EX- 
PEDITION—CHRISTMAS— THE  AMERICAN  FALLS 
—WILD  SCENERY— FISHING  FALLS— SNAKE  IN- 
DIANS—SCENERY ON  THE  BRUNEAU— VIEW  OF 
VOLCANIC  COUNTRY  FROM  A  MOUNTAIN— POW- 
DER RIVER— SHOSHOKOES,  OR  ROOT  DIGGERS 
—THEIR  CHARACTER,  HABITS,  HABITATIONS, 
DOGS— VANITY   AT   ITS   LAST   SHIFT. 

In  esublishing  his  winter  camp  near  the  Port- 
neuf,  Captain  Bonneville  had  drawn  off  to  some 
little  distance  Irom  his  Banneck  friends,  to  avoid 
all  annoyance  from  their  intimacy  or  intrusions. 
In  so  doinjj,  however,  he  iiad  been  obliged  to  take 
up  his  quarters  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  flat 
land,  where  he  was  encompassed  with  ice  and 
snow,  and  had  nothing  better  for  his  horses  to 
subsist  on  than  wormwood.  The  Bannecks,  on  the 
contrary,  were  encamped  among  fine  springs  of 
water,  where  there  was  grass  in  abundance. 
Some  ot  these  springs  gush  out  ol  the  earth  in 
suflicient  quantity  to  turn  a  mill  ;  and  furnish 
beautiful  streams,  clear  as  crystal,  and  full  of 
trout  of  a  large  size  ;  which  may  be  seen  darting 
about  the  transparent  water. 

Winter  now  set  in  regularly.  The  snow  had 
fallen  frequently,  and  in  large  quantities,  and  cov- 
ered the  ground  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  ;  and  the 
continued  coldness  of  the  weather  prevented  any 
thaw. 

By  degrees,  a  distrust  which  at  first  subsisted 
between  the  Indians  and  the  trappers,  subsided, 
and  gave  way  to  mutual  confidence  and  good-will. 
A  few  presents  convinced  the  chiefs  that  the  white 
men  were  their  friends  ;  nor  were  the  white  men 
wanting  in  proofs  of  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of 
their  savage  neighbors.  Occasionally,  the  deep 
snow  and  the  want  of  fodder  obliged  them  to  turn 
their  weakest  horses  ou'.  .o  roam  m  quest  of  sus- 
tenance. If  they  at  any  time  strayed  to  the  camp 
of  the  Bannecks,  they  were  immediately  brought 
back.  It  must  lie  confessed,  however,  that  if  the 
stray  horse  happened,  by  any  chance,  to  be  in 
vigorous  plight  and  good  condition,  though  he 
was  equally  sure  to  be  returned  l>y  the  honest  Ban- 
necks, yet  it  was  always  after  the  lapse  of  several 
days,  and  in  a  very  gaunt  and  jaded  state  ;  and 
always  with  tlie  remark  that  th,ey  had  found  him 
a  long  way  off.  The  uncharitable  were  apt  to 
surmise  that  he  iiad,  in  the  interim,  been  well 
used  up  in  a  buffalo  hunt  ;  but  those  accustomed 
to  Indian  morality  in  the  matter  of  horseflesh,  con- 
sidered it  a  singular  evidence  ot  honesty  that  he 
should  be  brought  back  at  all. 

Being  convinced,  therefore,  from  these,  and 
other  circumstances,  that  his  people  were  en- 
cam|)ed  in  the  neigiiborhood  ot  a  tribe  as  honest 
as  they  were  valiant,  and  satisfied  that  they  would 
pass  their  winter  unmolested.  Captain  Bonneville 
prepared  for  a  reconnoitring  expedition  of  great 
extent  and  peril.  This  was,  to  penetrate  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  establishments  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia,  and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  country  and  the  Indian  tribes;  it  being  one 
part  of  his  scheme  to  establish  a  trading  post 
somewhere  on  the  lower  part  ot  tlie  river,  so  as  to 
participate  in  the  trade  lost  to  the  United  Stales 
by  the  capture  of  Astoria.  This  expedition  would, 
of  course,  take  him  througii  the  Snake  River  coun- 
try, and  across  the  Blue  .Mountains,  the  sc  ;iies  of 
so   much   hardship  and  disaster    to    Hunt  and 


Crooks,  and  their  Astorian  bands,  who  first  ox 
plored  it,  and  he  would  have  to  pass  through  it  in 
the  same  frightful  season,  the  depth  of  winter 

The  idea  of  risk  and  hardship,  however,  only 
served  to  stimulate  the  adventurous  spirit  of  tlm 
captain.  He  chose  three  companions  for  his  jour- 
ney, put  up  a  small  stock  ol  necessaries  in  ihy 
most  portable  form,  and  selected  five  horses  aim 
mules  for  themselves  and  their  baggage.  He  pro- 
posed to  rejoin  his  band  in  the  early  part  ot 
March,  at  the  winter  encampment  near  the  Port- 
neut.  All  these  arrangements  being  conipleteij, 
he  mounted  his  horse  on  Christmas  morning,  and 
set  off  with  his  three  comrades.  They  halted  a 
little  beyond  the  Banneck  camp,  and  made  their 
Christmas  dinner,  which,  if  not  a  very  merry,  was 
a  very  hearty  one,  after  which  they  resumed  iJKir 
journey. 

They  were  obliged  to  travel  slowly,  to  span.- 
their  horses  ;  for  the  snow  had  increased  in  (lc|)tli 
to  eighteen  inches  ;  and  though  somev.  hat  packet! 
and  frozen,  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  yield  tirni 
footing.  Their  route  lay  to  the  west,  down  alonj^ 
the  lelt  side  of  Snake  River  ;  and  they  were  sev- 
eral days  in  reaching  the  first,  or  American  Falls. 
The  banks  of  the  river,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, both  above  -^nd  be'ow  the  falls,  have  a  vol- 
canic character  ;  i. . asses  ot  basaltic  rock  are  piled 
one  upon  another ;  the  water  makes  its  way 
through  their  broken  chasms,  boiling  through 
narrow  channels,  or  pitching  in  beautiful  cascades 
over  ridges  of  basaltic  columns. 

ISeyond  these  tails,  they  came  to  a  picturesque, 
but  inconsiderable  stream,  called  the  Cassit^.  It 
runs  tiirough  a  level  valley,  about  four  miles 
wide,  where  the  soil  is  good  •  'mt  the  prevalent 
coldness  and  dryness  of  theclini,,.j  is  unfavorable 
to  vegetation.  Near  to  this  stream  there  is  n, 
small  mountain  of  mica  slate,  including  garnets. 
(Iranite,  in  small  blocks,  is  likewise  seen  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  white  sandstone.  From  tliis 
river,  the  travellers  had  a  prospect  of  the  snowy 
heights  of  the  Salmon  River  ^lountains  to  the 
north  ;  the  nearest,  at  least  fifty  miles  distant. 

In  pursuing  his  course  westward.  Captain 
Bonneville  generally  kept  severrd  miles  from 
Snake  River,  crossing  the  heads  of  its  tributary 
streams;  though  he  often  found  the  open  country 
so  encumbered  by  volcaidc  rocks,  as  to  render 
travelling  extremely  difficult.  Whenever  he  ap- 
proached Snake  River,  he  found  it  running 
through  a  broad  chasm,  with  steep,  perpendicular 
sides  of  basaltic  rock.  After  several  days'  travel 
across  a  level  plain,  he  came  to  a  |)art  ot  the  river 
which  filled  hmi  with  astonishment  anil  admira- 
tion. As  tar  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  river  was 
walled  in  by  perpendicular  cliffs  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  beetling  like  dark  anil  gloomy  bat- 
tlements, while  blocks  and  fragments  lay  in 
masses  at  their  feet,  in  the  midst  of  the  boiling 
and  whirling  current.  Just  above,  the  whole 
stream  pitched  in  one  cascade  above  forty  feet  in 
height,  with  a  thundering  sound,  casting  up  a 
volume  of  spray  that  hung  in  the  air  like  a  silver 
mist.  These  are  called  by  some  the  Fishing  P'alls, 
as  the  salmon  are  taken  here  in  immense  quanti- 
ties.    They  cannot  get  by  these  falls. 

After  encamping  at  this  place  all  night,  Captain 
Bonneville,  at  sunrise,  descended  with  his  party 
through  a  narrow  ravine,  or  rather  crevice,  in  the 
vast  wall  of  basaltic  rock  which  bordered  the 
river  ;  this  being  the  only  mode,  for  many  miles, 
ol  getting  to  the  margin  of  the  stream. 

Tlie  snow  lay  in  a  thin  crust  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  so  that  their  travelling  was  much  more 
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easy  than  it  had  been  hitherto.  There  were  foot 
tracks,  also,  made  by  the  natives, which  greatly 
facilitated  their  progress.  Occasionally,  they  met 
the  inhabitants  of  this  wild  region  ;  a  timid  race, 
and  but  scantily  presided  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  mantle  about  four 
feet  square,  formed  of  strips  of  rabbit  skins  siwed 
together  ;  this  they  hung  over  their  shoulders,  in 
the  ordinary  Indian  mode  of  wearing  the  blanket. 
Their  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows  ;  the  latter 
tipped  with  obsidian,  which  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Their  huts  were  shaped  like  hay- 
stacks, and  constructed  of  branches  ol  willow  cov- 
ered with  long  grass,  so  as  to  be  w-arm  and  com- 
fortable. Occasionally,  they  were  surrounded  by 
small  inclosures  of  wormwood,  about  three  feet 
high,  which  gave  them  a  cottage-like  appearance. 
Three  or  four  ot  these  tenements  were  occasion- 
ally grouped  together  in  some  w-ild  and  striking 
situation,  and  had  a  picturescjue  effect.  Some- 
times they  were  in  suHicient  number  to  form  a 
small  hamlet.  From  these  people  Captain  Bonne- 
ville's party  frecpiently  purchased  salmon,  dried 
in  an  admirable  manntr,  as  were  likewise  the  roes. 
This  seemed  to  be  their  prime  article  of  food  ; 
but  they  were  extremely  anxious  to  get  buffalo 
meat  in  exchange. 

The  high  walls  and  rocks,  within  which  the 
travellers  had  been  so  long  inclosed,  now  occa- 
sionally presented  openings,  through  which  they 
were  enabled  to  ascend  to  the  plain,  and  to  cut  utf 
considerable  bends  of  the  river. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  and 
singular  chasm,  the  scenery  of  the  river  is  said  to 
be  of  the  most  wild  and  romantic  character.  The 
rocks  present  every  variety  of  masses  and  group- 
ing. Numerous  small  streams  come  rushing  and 
boiling  through  narrow  cletts  and  ravines  ;  one 
of  a  considerable  si/e  issued  froni  the  face  ot  a 
precipice,  within  twenty-five  feet  of  its  summit  ; 
and  after  running  in  nearly  a  horizontal  line  lor 
about  one  hundred  feet,  fell,  by  numerous  small 
cascades,  to  the  rocky  bank  of  the  river. 

In  its  career  through  this  vast  and  singular  de- 
file, Snake  River  is  ujjwardof  three  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  us  clear  as  spring  water.  Sometimes 
it  steals  along  with  a  tranquil  and  noiseless 
course  ;  at  other  times,  for  miles  and  miles,  it 
dashes  on  in  a  thousand  rapids,  wild  and  beauti- 
ful to  the  eye,  and  lulling  the  ear  w-ith  the  soft 
tumult  of  plashing  waters. 

Many  of  the  tributary  streams  of  Snake  River, 
rival  it  in  the  wildness  and  picturesqueness  ol 
their  scenery.  That  tailed  the  Bruneau  is  par- 
ticularly cited.  It  runs  through  a  trementlous 
chasm,  rather  than  a  valley,  extending  upward  of 
a  hundred  and  litty  miles.  You  come  upon  it  on 
a  sudden,  in  traversing  a  level  ]ilain.  It  seems  as 
it  you  could  throw  a  stone  across  from  cliff  to 
cliff  ;  yet,  the  valley  is  near  two  thousand  feet 
deep  ;  so  that  the  river  looks  like  an  inconsider- 
able stream.  15asallic  rocks  rise  perpendicularly, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  from  the  plain  to 
the  water,  or  from  the  rivet:  margin  to  the  plain. 
The  current  is  bright  and  limpid.  Hot  springs 
are  lound  on  the  borders  of  this  river.  One  bursts 
out  of  the  cliffs  forty  feet  above  the  river  in  a 
Stream  sulTicient  to  turn  a  mill,  and  sends  up  a 
cioud  of  vapor. 

We  find  a  characteristic  picture  ot  this  volcanic 
region  of  mountains  and  streams,  furnisiied  by 
the  journal  of  Mr.  Wyeth,  which  lies  before  us  ; 
who  ascended  a  peak  in  the  neighborhood  we  are 
describing.  From  this  summit,  the  country,  he 
says,  appears  an  indescribable  chaos  ;  the  tops  of 


the  hills  exhibit  the  same  strata  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  ;  and  appear  to  have  once  formed  the 
level  ol  the  country  ;  and  the  valleys  to  be  formed 
by  the  sinking  of  the  earth,  rather  than  the  rising 
of  the  hills.  Through  the  deep  cracks-  and 
chasms  thus  formed,  the  rivers  and  brooks  make 
their  way,  which  renders  it  diHicult  to  follow 
them.  All  these  basaltic  channels  are  called  cut 
rocks  by  the  trappers.  Many  ot  the  mountain 
streams  disappear  in  the  plains  ;  either  absorbed 
by  their  thirsty  soil,  and  by  the  porous  surface  of 
the  lava,  or  swallowed  up  in  gulls  and  chasms. 

On  the  I2th  of  January  (1834),  Captain  Bonne- 
ville reached  I'owder  River ;  much  the  largest 
stream  that  he  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Port- 
neul.  He  struck  it  about^three  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  Snake  River.  Here  lie  lound  him- 
self above  the  lower  narrows  and  defiles  of  the 
latter  river,  and  in  an  open  and  level  country. 
The  natives  now  made  their  appearance  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  evinced  the  most  insatia- 
ble curiosity  respecting  the  white  men  ';  sitting  in 
groups  for  hours  together,  exposed  to  the  bleakest 
winds,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  gazing  upon 
the  strangers,  and  watching  every  movement. 
These  are  of  that  branch  of  the  great  Snake  tribe 
called  Shoshokocs,  or  Root  Diggers,  from  their 
subsisting,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  roots  of  the 
earth  ;  though  they  likewise  take  fish  in  great 
quantities,  aiul  hunt,  in  a  small  way.  They  are, 
in  general,  very  poor  ;  destitute  of  most  of  the 
comforts  of  lile,  and  extremely  indolent  ;  but  a 
mild,  inoffensive  race.  They  differ,  in  many  re- 
spects, from  the  other  branch  of  the  Snake  tribe, 
the  Shoshonies  ;  who  possess  horses,  are  more 
roving  and  adventurous,  and  hunt  the  buffalo. 

On  the  following  day,  as  Cajitain  Bonneville 
approached  the  mouth  of  Powder  River,  he  dis- 
covered at  least  a  hundred  families  ot  these 
Diggers,  as  they  are  familiarly  called,  assembled 
in  one  place.  The  women  and  children  kept  at  a 
distance,  perched  among  the  rocks  and  cliffs  ; 
their  eager  curiosity  being  somewhat  dashed  with 
iear.  From  their  elevated  posts,  they  scrutinized 
the  strangers  with  the  most  intense  earnestness  ; 
regarding  them  with  almost  as  much  awe  as  it 
they  had  been  beings  of  a  supernatural  order. 

The  men,  however,  were  by  no  means  so  shy 
and  reserved  ;  but  importuned  Captain  Bonneville 
and  his  companions  excessively  by  their  curiosity. 
Nothing  escaped  their  notice  ;  and  anything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  underwent  the  most 
minute  examination.  To  get  rid  ot  such  inquisi- 
tive neighbors,  the  travellers  kept  on  tor  a  consid- 
erable distance,  before  they  encamped  tor  the 
night.  ' 

The  country,  hereabout,  was  generally  level 
and  sandy  ;  producing  very  little  grass,  but  a  con- 
siderable (|uantity  of  sage  or  wormwood.  The 
plains  were  diversified  by  isolated  hills,  all  cut  off 
as  it  were,  about  the  same  lieight,  so  as  to  have 
tabular  summits.  In  this  they  resembled  the 
isolated  hills  ot  the  great  jirairies,  east  ot  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ;  especially  those  found  on  the 
plains  of  the  Arkansas. 

The  high  precipices  which  had  hitherto  walled 
in  the  channel  of  Snake  River,  had  now  disap- 
jeared  ;  and  the  l)anks  were  of  the  ordinary 
leight.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  great  val- 
leys or  plains,  through  which  the  Snake  River 
wound  its  course,  were  generally  of  great  breadth, 
extending  on  each  side  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  ; 
where  the  view  was  bounded  by  unbroken  ridges 
of  mountains. 

The  travellers  found  but  little   snow    in  the 
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iieighhorhood  of  Powder  River,  though  the 
weather  continued  intensely  cold.  They  learned 
a  lesson,  however,  from  their  forlorn  friends,  the 
Root  Diggers,  which  they  subsequently  found  ot 
great  service  in  their  wintry  wanderings.  They 
frequently  observed  them  to  be  furnished  with 
long  ropes,  twisted  from  tiie  iiark  of  the  worm- 
wood. Tills  they  usetl  as  a  slow  match,  carrying 
it  always  lighted.  Whenever  they  wished  to 
warm  themselves,  they  would  gather  together  a 
little  dry  wormwood,  aj^ply  the  match,  and  in  an 
instant  produce  a  cheering  blaze. 

Captain  IJonneville  gives  a  cheerless  account  of 
a  village  of  these  Diggers,  which  he  saw  in  cross- 
ing the  plain  below  Powch-r  River.  "  The)  live," 
says  he,  "  without  any  further  protection  from  the 
inclemency  ot  the  season,  than  a  sort  of  break- 
weather,  about  three  feet  high,  composetl  of  sage 
(or  wormwood),  and  erected  arounil  them  in  the 
shape  of  a  half  moon."  Whenever  he  met  with 
them,  luiwever,  they  had  always  a  large  suite  of 
hall-starved  dogs  ;  for  these  anmials,  in  savage  as 
well  as  in  civilized  life,  seem  to  be  the  concomi- 
tants ot  beggary. 

These  dogs,  it  must  be  allowed,  were  of  more 
use  th;ui  the  beggarly  curs  ot  cities.  The  Indian 
children  used  them  in  hunting  the  small  game  of 
the  neighborhood,  such  as  rabbits  and  prairie 
dogs  ;  in  which  mongrel  kind  of  chase  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  with  some  credit. 

Sometimes  the  Diggers  aspire  to  a  nobler  game, 
and  succeetl  in  entra|)ping  the  antelope,  the  fleet- 
est animal  of  the  prairies.  The  process  by  which 
this  IS  effected  is  somewhat  singular.  When  the 
snow  has  disappeared,  says  Captain  Bonneville, 
and  the  ground  become  soft,  the  women  go  into 
the  thickest  fields  of  wormwood,  and  pulling  it  uj) 
in  great  quantities,  construct  with  it  a  hedge 
about  threu  feet  high,  inclosing  about  a  hundred 
acres.  A  single  opening  is  left  lor  the  admission  ot 
the  game,  'fliis  done,  the  women  conceal  them- 
selves behind  the  wormwood,  and  wait  patiently 
for  the  coming  of  the  antelojies  ;  which  sometimes 
enter  this  sj)  icious  trap  in  consiilerable  numbers. 
As  soon  as  they  are  in,  the  women  give  the  signal, 
and  the  men  hasten  to  play  their  part.  But  one 
of  them  ent-.Ts  the  pen  at  a  time  ;  and,  after  chas- 
ing the  terrified  animals  round  the  inclosure,  is 
relieved  by  one  of  his  companions.  In  this  way 
the  hunters  take  their  turns,  relieving  each  other, 
and  kee|)ing  up  a  continued  pursuit  by  relays, 
without  fatigue  to  themselves.  The  poor  ante- 
lopes, in  the  end,  are  so  wearied  down,  that  the 
whole  party  of  men  enter  and  dispatch  them  with 
clubs  ;  not  one  escaping  that  has  entered  the  in- 
closure. The  most  curious  c"rcumstance  in  this 
chase  is,  that  an  animal  so  fleet  and  agile  as  the 
antelojie,  and  straining  lor  its  life,  should  range 
round  and  round  this  fated  inclosure,  without 
attempting  to  overleap  the  low  barrier  which 
surrounds  it.  Such,  however  is,  said  to  be  the 
fact  ;  and  such  their  only  mode  of  hunting  the  an- 
telope. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  all  comfort  and 
convenience  in  their  habitations,  and  the  general 
squalidness  of  their  appearance,  the  Shoshokoes 
do  not  a|)pear  to  1  :  destitute  ot  ingenuity.  They 
manufacture  good  ropes,  and  even  a  tolerably  fine 
thread,  from  a  sort  of  weed  found  in  their  neigh- 
borhood; and  construct  bowls  and  jugs  out  of  a 
kind  of  basket-work  formed  from  sm.ill  strips  of 
wood  plaited  ;  these,  by  the  aid  ol  a  little  wax, 
they  render  iiertectly  water  tight.  Beside  the 
roots  on  which  they  mainly  depend  for  subsist- 
ence, they  collect  great  quantities  of  seed,  of  vari- 


ous kinds,  beaten  with  one  hand  out  of  the  tops  O 
the  plants  into  wooden  bowls  held  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  seed  thus  collected  is  winnowed  and 
parched,  and  ground  between  two  stones  into  a 
kind  of  meal  or  Hour  ;  which,  when  mixed  with 
water,  forms  a  very  i)alatable  paste  or  gruel. 

Some  ol  these  ])eople,  more  provident  and  in- 
dustrious than  the  rest,  lay  up  a  stock  oi  dried 
salmon,  and  other  fish,  for  winter;  with  ihest-, 
they  were  ready  to  traffic  with  the  travellers  lui 
any  objects  of  utility  in  Indian  life  ;  giving  a  laigi; 
quantity  in  exchange  for  an  awl,  a  knife,  or  a  fish- 
hook. tDthers  were  in  the  most  abject  stale  u\ 
w;:nt  and  starvation  ;  anil  would  even  gather  up 
the  tlsh-bones  which  the  travellers  threw  away 
alter  a  re|)ast,  warm  them  over  again  at  the  lire, 
and  pick  them  with  the  greatest  avidity. 

The  larlher  Ca|)lain  IJonneville  advanced  into 
the  country  ol  these  Root  Diggers,  the  more  evi- 
dence he  jierceived  ot  their  rude  and  forlorn  con- 
dition. "  They  were  destitute,"  says  he,  "  of  the 
necessary  covering  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather  ;  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  most  unsophis- 
ticateil  ignorance  of  any  other  jiroprietyor  advan- 
tage in  the  use  of  clothing.  One  old  dame  had 
absolutely  nothing  on  her  ])erson  but  a  thread 
round  her  neck,  Ironi  which  was  jjcndent  a  soli- 
tary bead." 

What  stage  of  human  destitution,  however,  is 
too  destitute  for  vanity  !  Though  these  naked  and 
forlorn-looking  beings  had  neither  toilet  to  ar- 
range, nor  beauty  to  contemplate,  their  greatest 
passion  was  for  amirror.  It  was  a  "  great  medi- 
cine," in  their  eyes.  The  sight  qf  one  was  suffi- 
cient, at  any  time,  to  throw  them  into  a  paroxysm 
of  eagerness  and  deliu^ht  ;  and  they  were  ready 
to  give  anything  they  had  for  the  smallest  trag- 
meiit  in  which  they  might  behold  theirsqualid  fea- 
tures. With  this  .simple  instance  ot  vanity,  in  its 
primitive  but  vigorous  state,  we  shall  close  our 
remarks  on  the  Root  Diggers. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  CLIMATE — ROOT  DIGGERS 
ON  HORSEBACK— AN  INDIAN  CUIDE— MOUN- 
TAIN I'ROSPIXTS— THE  GRAND  ROND— DIFFI- 
CULTIES ON  SNAKE  R  "V.— A  SCRAMBLE  OVER 
THE  BLUE  .MOUNTAINS— SUFFERINGS  FROM 
HUNGER— PROSPECT  OF  THE  IMMAHAH  VAL- 
LEY—THE  EXHAUSTED  TRAVELLER. 

The  temperature  of  the  regions  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  much  milder  than  in  the  same 
latitudes  on  the  Atlantic  side  ;  the  upper  plains, 
however,  which  lie  at  a  distance  from  the  sea- 
coast  are  subject  in  winter  to  considerable  vicissi- 
tude ;  being  traversed  by  lotty  "  sierras,' '  crowned 
with  perpetual  snow,  which  often  |)roduce  flaws 
and  streaks  of  intense  cold.  This  was  experi- 
enced by  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  companions 
in  their  progress  westward.  At  the  time  when 
they  left  tlhe  Bannecks,  Snake  River  was  fro;?en 
hard  ;  as  they  proceeded,  the  ice  became  broken 
and  floating  ;  it  gradually  disappeared,  and  the 
weather  became  warm  and  ])leasant,  as  they  ap- 
proached a  tributary  stream  called  the  Little 
Wyer  ;  and  the  soil,  which  was  generally  of  a 
watery  clay,  with  occasional  intervals  of  sand, 
M'as  soft  to  the  tread  of  the  horses.  After  a  time, 
however,  the  mountains  approach^^d  and  lianked 
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the  river,  the  snow  lay  deep  in  the  valleys,  and 
the  current  was  once  more  icebound. 

Here  they  were  visited  by  a  party  of  Root  Dig- 
gers, who  were  apparently  rising  in  the  world,  tor 
they  had  "a  horse  to  ride  and  weapon  to  wear," 
and  were  altogether  better  clad  and  equipped  than 
any  ot  the  tribe  that  Ca|)tain  Bonneville  had  met 
with.  They  were  just  Ironi  the  jilain  of  lioist?e 
River,  where  they  had  lei.  a  numberof  their  tritie, 
all  as  well  jjrovided  as  themselves,  having  guns, 
horses,  and  comfortable  clothing.  All  these  they 
olilained  from  the  Lower  Nez  Percys,  with  whom 
they  were  in  hal)its  ot  frequent  traffic.  They  ap- 
peared to  have  imbibed  from  that  tribe  their  non- 
tombative  |)rinciples,  being  mild  and  inoffensive 
in  their  manners.  Like  them,  also,  they  had 
something  of  religious  feelings  ;  for  Captain 
15onneville  observed  that,  before  eating  they 
washed  their  hands  and  made  a  short  prayer  ; 
which  he  understood  was  their  invariable  custom. 
From  these  Indians  he  obtained  a  considerable 
supply  of  fish,  and  an  excellent  and  well-condi- 
tioned horse,  to  replace  one  which  had  become  too 
weak  tor  the  journey. 

The  travellers  now  moved  forward  with  reno- 
vated s|)irits  ;  the  snow,  it  is  true,  lay  deeper  and 
deeper  as  they  advanced,  but  they  trudged  on 
merrily,  ocnsidering  themselves  well  provide.!  for 
the  journey,  which  could  not  be  of  much  longer 
duration. 

They  had  intended  to  proceed  up  the  lianks  of 
Gun  Creek,  a  stream  which  flows  into  Snake  River 
from  the  west  ;  t)ut  were  assured  by  the  natives 
that  the  route  in  that  direction  was  impracticable. 
The  latter  advised  them  to  kee])  along  Snake 
River,  where  they  would  not  be  impeded  by  the 
snow.  Taking  one  ot  the  Diggers  for  a  guide  they 
set  off  along  the  river,  and  to  their  joy  soon  found 
the  country  tree  from  snow,  as  had  been  jjredict- 
ed,  so  that  their  horses  once  more  had  the  benefit 
ot  tolerable  pasturage.  Their  Digger  jiroved  an 
excellent  guide,  trudging  cheerily  in  the  advance. 
He  made  an  unsuccessful  shot  or  two  at  a  deer 
and  a  beaver  ;  l)ut  at  night  found  a  rabbit  hole, 
whence  lie  extracted  the  occupant,  upon  which, 
with  the  addition  of  a  f'lsh  given  by  the  travellers, 
he  made  a  hearty  supper,  and  retired  to  rest,  filled 
with  good  cheer  and  good  liumor. 

The  next  day  the  travellers  came  to  where  the 
hills  closed  upon  the  river,  leaving  here  and  there 
intervals  ot  undulating  meadow  land.  The  river 
was  sheeted  with  ice,  broken  irito  hills  at  long  in- 
tervals. The  Digger  kept  on  ahead  ot  the  party, 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  river  in  pursuit  ot 
game,  until,  unluckily,  encountering  a  brother 
Digger,  he  stole  off  with  him,  without  the  cere- 
mony of  leave-taking. 

lieing  now  left  to  themselves,  they  proceeded 
until  they  game  to  some  Indian  huts,  the  inhabi- 
tants ot  which  spoke  a  language  totally  different 
from  any  they  had  yet  heard.  One,  however,  un- 
derstood the  Nez  Perce  language,  and  through 
him  they  made  inquiries  as  to  their  route.  These 
Indians  were  extremely  kind  and  honest,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  a  small  quantity  of  meat  ;  but 
none  ot  them  could  be  induced  to  act  as  guides. 

Immediately  in  the  route  ot  the  travellers  lay  a 
high  mountain,  which  they  ascended  with  some 
difficulty.  The  prospect  from  the  summit  was 
grand  but  disheartening.  Directly  before  them 
towered  the  loftiest  peaks  of  Immahah  rising  far 
higher  than  the  elevated  ground  on  which  they 
stood  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  enabled  to 
scan  the  course  of  the  river,  dasiing  along  through 
deep  chasms,  between  rocks  and  precipices,  until 


lost  in  a  distant  wilderness  of  mountains,  which 
closed  the  savage  landscape. 

They  remained  for  a  long  time  contemplating, 
with  perplexed  and  anxious  eye,  this  wild  congre- 
gation 01  mountain  barriers,  and  seeking  to  dis- 
cover some  practicable  passage.  The  approach 
ot  evening  obliged  them  to  give  up  the  task,  and 
to  seek  some  camping  ground  tor  the  night.  Mov- 
ing briskly  toiward,  and  plunging  and  tossing 
through  a  succession  ot  deep  snow-drifts,  they  at 
length  reached  a  valley  known  among  trappers  as 
the  "  Grand  Rond,"  which  they  found  entirely 
tree  from  snow. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  very  fertile  valley,  about 
twenty  miles  long  and  five  or  six  broad  ;  a  bright 
cold  stream  called  the  i'ourchc  dc  iilace,  or  Ice 
River,  runs  through  it.  Its  sheltered  situation, 
embosomed  in  mountains,  renders  it  good  pastur- 
ing ground  in  the  winter  time  ;  when  the  elk 
come  down  to  it  in  great  numbers,  driven  out  of 
the  mountains  by  the  snow.  The  Indians  then 
resort  to  it  to  hunt.  They  likewise  come  to  it  in 
the  summer  to  dig  the  caniash  root,  of  which  it 
|)roduces  immense  quantities.  When  this  plant 
is  in  blossom,  the  whole  valley  is  tinted  by  its  blue 
flowers,  and  looks  like  the  ocean  when  overcast 
by  a  cloud. 

After  passing  a  night  in  this  valley,  the  travel- 
lers in  the  morning  scaled  the  neighboring  hills, 
to  look  out  for  a  more  eligilile  route  than  that 
upon  which  they  had  unluckily  lallen  ;  and,  alter 
much  reconnoitring  determined  to  make  their 
way  once  more  to  the  river,  and  to  travel  upon 
tlie  ice  when  the  banks  should  prove   impassable. 

On  the  second  day  after  this  determination,  they 
were  again  upon  Snake  K.iver,  but,  contrary  to 
their  expectations,  it  was  nearly  free  from  ice.  A 
narrow  ribbon  ran  along  the  shore,  and  sometimes 
there  was  a  kind  of  bridge  across  the  stream, 
formed  of  old  ice  and  snow.  For  a  short  time, 
they  jogged  along  the  bank,  with  tolerable  facil- 
ity, but  at  length  came  to  where  the  river  forced 
its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  winding 
between  tremendous  ualls  ot  basaltic  rock,  that 
rose  perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge,  frown- 
ing in  bleak  and  gloomy  grandeur.  Here  diffi- 
culties of  all  kinds  beset  their  path.  The  snow 
was  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  but  soft  and 
yielding,  so  that  the  horses  had  no  looiliokl,  but 
kept  plunging  forward,  straining  themselves  by 
perpetual  efforts.  Sometimes  the  crags  and  pro- 
montories forced  them  upon  the  narrow  ribbon 
of  ice  that  bordered  the  shore  ;  sometimes  they 
had  to  scramble  over  vast  masses  ot  rock  which 
had  tumbled  from  the  impending  precipices  ; 
sometimes  they  had  to  cross  the  stream  upon  the 
hazardous  bridges  of  ice  and  snow,  sinking  to  the 
knee  at  every  step  ;  sometimes  lhe\  had  to  scale 
slippery  acclivities,  and  to  pass  along  narrow  cor- 
nices, glazed  with  ice  and  sleet,  a  shouldering 
wall  of  rock  on  one  side,  a  yawning  jMccipice  on 
the  other,  where  a  single  false  step  would  have 
been  fatal.  In  a  lower  and  less  dangerous  pass, 
two  of  their  horses  actually  fell  into  the  river  ; 
one  was  saved  with  much  difficulty,  but  the  bold- 
ness of  the  shore  prevented  their  rescuing  the 
other,  and  he  was  swept  away  by  the  rapid  cur- 
rent. 

In  this  way  they  struggled  forward,  n^anfully 
braving  difficulties  and  dangers,  until  they  came  to 
where  the  bed  ot  tl^e  river  was  narrowed  to  a  mere 
chasm,  with  perpendicular  walls  ot  rock  that  defied 
all  further  progress.  Turning  their  faces  now  to 
the  mountain,  they  endeavored  to  cross  directly 
over  it ;  but,  after  clambering  nearly  to  the  sum- 
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tnit,  found  their  path  closed  by  insurmountable 
barriers. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  retrace  their 
steps.  To  descend  a  craget'd  mountain,  how- 
ever, was  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  to  as- 
cend it.  Thuy  had  to  lower  themselves,  cautiously 
and  slowly,  from  steep  to  steep;  and,  while  they 
managed  with  difficulty  to  maintain  their  own 
looting,  to  aid  their  horses  by  holding  on  tirmly 
to  the  rojie  halters,  as  the  poor  animals  stumbled 
among  slippery  rocks,  or  slid  down  icy  declivities. 
Thus,  alter  a  day  ol  intense  cold,  and  severe  and 
incessant  toil,  amid  the  wildest  of  scenery,  they 
managed,  about  nightfall,  to  reach  the  camping 
ground  from  which  they  had  started  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  for  the  first  tim.  in  the  course  of  their 
rugged  and  perilous  expedition,  felt  their  hearts 
quailing  under  their  multiplied  hardships. 

A  hearty  supper,  a  tranquillizing  pipe,  and  a 
sound  night's  sleep,  put  them  all  in  butler  mood, 
and  ill  the  morning  they  held  a  consultation  as  to 
their  future  movements.  About  four  miles  be- 
hind, they  h.id  remarked  a  small  ridge  of  moun- 
tains approaching  closely  to  the  river.  It  was 
determined  to  scale  this  ridge,  and  seek  a  passage 
into  tile  v.illey  which  must  lie  beyond.  Should 
they  fail  in  this,  but  one  alternative  remained.  To 
kill  their  horses,  dry  the  llesh  for  provisions,  make 
boats  of  the  hides,  and,  in  these,  commit  them- 
selves to  the  stream — a  measure  hazardous  in  the 
extreme. 

A  short  march  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  but  its  steep  and  cragged  sides  almost 
discouraged  hope.  The  only  chance  of  scaling 
it  was  by  l)n)ken  masses  of  rock,  piled  one  upon 
another,  which  formed  a  succession  of  crags, 
reaching  nea-ly  to  the  summit.  Up  these  they 
wrought  their  way  with  indescribable  ditlicultv 
and  peril,  in  a  zigzag  course,  climbing  from  rock 
to  rock,  and  helping  their  horses  up  after  them  ; 
which  scrambled  among  the  crags  like  mountain 
goats  ;  now  and  then  dislodging  some  huge 
stone,  which,  the  moment  they  had  left  it,  would 
roll  down  the  mountain,  crashing  and  rebound- 
ing with  terrific  din.  It  was  some  time  after 
dark  before  they  reached  a  kind  of  platform  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  they  could 
venture  to  encamp.  The  winds,  which  swept  this 
naked  height,  had  whirled  all  the  snow  into  the 
valley  beneath,  so  that  the  horses  found  tolerable 
winter  pasturage  on  the  dry  grass  which  remained 
exposed.  The  travellers,  though  hungry  in  the 
extreme,  were  fain  to  make  a  very  frugal  sujiper  ; 
for  they  saw  their  journey  was  likely  to  be  pro- 
longed much  beyond  the  anticipated  term. 

In  fact,  on  the  following  day  they  discerned  that, 
although  already  at  a  great  elevation,  they  were 
only  as  yet  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain.  It 
proved  to  be  a  great  sierra,  or  ridge,  of  immense 
height,  running  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river, 
swelling  by  degrees  to  lofty  ])eal:s,  but  the  outline 
gashed  by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines.  This, 
in  fact,  was  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Blue  Moun- 
tains, in  which  the  first  adventurers  to  Astoria  ex- 
perienced such  hardships. 

We  will  not  pretend  to  accompany  the  travel- 
lers step  by  step  in  this  tremendous  mountain 
scramble,  into  which  they  had  unconsciously  be- 
trayed themselves.  Day  after  day  did  their  toil 
continue  ;  peak  after  peak  had  they  to  traverse, 
struggling  with  difficulties  an'd  hardships  known 
only  to  the  mountain  trapper.  As  their  course 
lay  north,  they  had  to  ascend  tjie  southern  faces 
of  the  heights,  where  the  sun  had  melted  the 
snow,  so  as  to  render  the  ascent  wet  and  slippery, 


and  to  keep  both  men  anfl  horses  continually  on 
the  strain  ;  while  on  the  northern  sides,  the  snow 
lay  in  such  heavy  masses  that  it  was  necessary  to 
beat  a  track  down  which  the  horses  might  he 
led.  Every  now  and  then,  also,  their  way  was 
impeded  by  tall  and  numerous  pines,  some  df 
which  had  fallen,  and  lay  in  every  direction. 

In  the  midst  of  these  toils  and  hardships,  tlu-ir 
provisions  gave  out.  For  three  days  they  were 
without  food,  and  so  reduced  that  they  could 
scarcely  drag  themselves  along.  y\t  length,  one 
of  the  mules  being  about  to  give  out  from  fatigue 
and  fa'iiine,  they  hastened  to  dispatch  him.  Hus- 
banding this  miserable  supply,  they  dried  the 
flesh,  and  for  three  days  subsisted  upon  the  nutri- 
ment extracted  from  the  bones.  As  to  the  meat, 
it  was  packed  and  preserved  as  long  as  they  could 
do  without  it,  not  knowing  how  long  they  might 
remain  bewildered  in  these  desolate  regions. 

One  ot  the  men  was  now  dispatched  ahead,  to 
reconnoitre  the  country,  and  to  discover,  if  possi- 
ble, some  more  practicable  route.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  rest  of  the  party  moved  on  slowly.  After 
a  lapse  of  three  days,  the  scout  rejoined  them. 
He  informed  them  that  Snake  River  ran  imme- 
diately below  the  sierra  or  mountainous  ridge 
upon  which  they  were  travelling  ;  that  it  was  free 
from  precipices,  and  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  them  in  a  direct  line  ;  but  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  reach  it  without  mak- 
ing a  weary  circuit.  Their  only  course  would 
be  to  cross  the  mountain  ridge  to  the  lelt. 

Uj)  this  mountain,  therefore,  the  weary  travel- 
lers directed  their  steps  ;  and  the  ascent,  in  their 
present  weak  and  exhausted  state,  was  one  of  the 
severest  pans  of  this  most  painful  journey.  For 
two  days  were  they  toiling  slowly  from  cliff  to 
cliff,  beating  at  every  step  a  path  through  the 
snow  for  their  faltering  horses.  At  length  they 
reached  the  summit,  where  the  snow  was  blown 
off  ;  but  in  descending  on  the  opposite  side  they 
were  often  plunging  through  deep  drifts  piled  in 
the  hollows  and  ravines. 

Their  provisions  were  now  exhausted,  and  they 
and  their  horses  almost  reatly  to  give  out  with 
fatigue  and  hunger  ;  when  one  afternoon,  just  as 
the  sun  was  sinking  behind  a  blue  line  of  distant 
mountain,  they  came  to  the  brow  of  a  height  from 
which  they  beheld  the  smooth  valley  of  the  Tm- 
mahah  stretched  out  in  smiling  verdure  below 
them. 

The  sight  inspired  almost  a  frenzy  of  delight. 
Roused  to  new  ardor,  they  forgot  for  a  time  their 
fatigues,  and  hurried  down  the  mountain,  drag- 
ging their  jaded  horses  after  them,  anil  some- 
times compelling  them  to  slide  a  distance  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet  at  a  time.  At  length  they  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Immahah.  The  young  grass 
was  just  beginning  to  sprout,  ant!  the  whole  val- 
ley wore  an  aspect  of  softness,  verdure,  and  re- 
])ose,  heightened  by  the  contrast  of  the  frightful 
region  from  which  they  had  just  descended.  To 
add  to  their  joy,  they  observed  Indian  trails  along 
the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  other  signs,  which 
gave  them  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  an  en- 
campment ot  the  Lower  Nez  I'erct^s  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, as  it  was  within  the  accustomed  range 
of  that  pacific  and  hospitable  tribe. 

The  prosi)ect  of  a  supply  of  food  stimulated 
them  to  new  exertion,  and  they  continued  on  as 
fast  as  the  enfeebled  state  of  themselves  and  their 
steeds  would  permit.  At  length,  one  of  the  men, 
more  exhausted  than  the  rest,  threw  himself  upon 
the  grass,  and  declared  he  could  go  no  further.  It 
was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  arouse  him  ;  his  spirit 
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had  given  out,  and  his  replies  only  showed  the 
clogged  apathy  ot  despaii'.  His  companions  there- 
fore, encamped  on  the  spot,  kindled  a  blazing  tire, 
and  searched  about  tor  roots  with  which  to 
strengthen  and  revive  him.  They  all  then  made 
a  starveling  repast ;  but  gathering  round  the  fire, 
t.ilked  over  past  dangers  and  troubles,  soothed 
themselves  witli  the  persuasion  that  all  were  now 
St  an  end,  and  went  to  sleep  with  the  comforting 
hoi)e  that  the  morrow  would  bring  them  into 
plentiful  quarters. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PROGRESS  IN  THK  VAM.EY— AN  INDIAN  CAVA- 
LIER—THK  CAl'lAIN  KAl.l.S  INTO  A  LETHARGY 
— A  NEZ  I'ERCE  PATRIARCH  —  HOSPITAIII.E 
TREATMENT— THE  liAI.U  HEAD— HARGAINING — 
VALUE  OK  AN  OLD  PLAID  CLOAK — THE  lA.MlLV 
HORSE— THE  CO.ST   OK   AN   INDIAN   PRESENT. 

A  TRANQUIL  night's  rest  had  sufficiently  re- 
■storefl  the  broken  down  traveller  to  enable  him  to 
resume  his  wayfaring,  and  all  hands  set  forward 
Dn  the  Indian  trail.  With  all  their  eagerness  to 
arrive  within  reach  of  succor,  such  was  their 
ieeiile  and  emaciated  condition  that  they  ad- 
vanced but  slowly.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise 
■hat  they  should  almost  have  lost  heart,  as  well 
IS  strength.  It  was  now  (l\te  i6th  ot  February) 
(jfty-three  days  that  they  nad  been  travelling  in 
he  midst  of  winter,  exposed  to  all  kinds  ot  priva- 
ions  and  hardships  ;  and  for  the  last  twenty 
lays  they  had  been  entangled  in  the  wild  and 
lesolate  labyrinths  ot  the  snowy  mountains  ; 
ilimhing  and  descending  icy  |)recipices,  and 
jearly  st.irved  with  cold  and  hunger. 

All  the  morning  they  continued  following  the 
^ndian  trail,  without  seeing  a  human  being,  and 
vere  beginning  to  be  discouraged  when,  about 
jioon,  they  discovered  a  horseman  at  a  distance. 
He  was  coming  directly  toward  them  ;  but  on  dis- 
{overing  them,  suddenly  reined  up  his  steed, 
;ame  to  a  halt,  and,  alter  reconnoitring  them 
ior  a  time  with  great  earnestness,  seemed  about 
10  make  a  cautious  retreat.  They  eagerly  made 
>igns  of  peace,  and  endeavored,  with  the  utmost 
.inxiety,  to  induce  him  to  a|)proach.  Me  remain- 
ed for  some  time  in  doubt  ;  but  at  length,  having 
.;atistied  himself  that  they  were  not  enemies,  came 
jalloping  up  to  them.  He  was  a  fine,  haughty- 
looking  savage,  fancifully  decorated,  and  mounted 
on  a  high-mettled  steed,  with  gaudy  trappings 
And  equipments.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  a 
"A'arrior  of  some  consequence  among  his  tribe. 
His  whole  deportment  had  something  in  it  of 
barbaric  dignity  ;  he  felt  perhaps  his  temporary 
superiority  in  personal  array,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
ills  steed,  to  the  poor,  ragged,  travel-worn  trap- 
pers and  their  half-starved  horses.  Apjjroacn- 
ing  them  with  an  air  of  protection,  he  gave  them 
his  hand,  and,  in  the  Nez  Ferct'  language  invited 
them  to  his  camp,  which  was  only  a  lew  miles 
distant  ;  where  he  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  plenty 
of  horses,  and  would  cheerfully  share  his  good 
things  with  them. 

His  hospitable  invitation  was  joyfully  accepted  ; 
he  lingered  but  a  moment,  to  give  directions  by 
which  they  might  find  his  camp,  and  then,  wheel- 
ing round,  and  giving  the  reins  to  his  mettlesome 
steed,  was  soon  out  of  sight.  The  travellers  fol- 
lowed, with  gladdened  hearts,  but  at  a  snail's 
pace  ;   for  their  poor  horses  could  scarcely  drag 


one  leg  after  the  other.  Captain  Ronneville, 
however,  experienced  a  sudden  and  singular 
change  of  feeling.  Hitherto,  the  necessity  ot 
conducting  his  party,  antl  of  providing  against 
every  emergency,  had  kept  his  mind  upon  the 
stretch,  and  his  whole  system  braced  and  excited. 
In  no  one  instance  had  he  llagged  in  spirit  or  fell 
disposed  to  succumb.  Now,  however,  that  all 
tianger  was  over,  and  the  march  of  a  few  miles 
would  bring  them  to  repose  and  abundance,  his 
energies  sutldenly  deserted  him  ;  and  every  fac- 
ulty, mental  and  jjhysical,  was  totally  relaxed. 
He  had  not  proceeded  two  miles  Irom  the  point 
where  he  had  liad  the  interview  with  the  Nez  I'erce 
chief,  when  he  threw  himself  upon  tiie  earth,  with- 
out the  power  or  will  to  move  a  muscle,  or  exert 
a  tiiought,  and  sank  almost  instantly  into  a  pro- 
found and  tireamless  sleep.  His  con'pamons 
again  came  to  a  hall,  -and  encamped  beside  him, 
and  there  they  passed  the  night. 

The  next  morning  Captain  lionneville  awakened 
from  his  long  and  heavy  sleep,  much  refreshed  ; 
and  they  all  resumed  their  creeping  progress. 
They  had  not  long  been  on  the  maj'  h  wlien  eight 
or  ten  of  the  Nez  I'erce  tribe  came  galloping  to 
meet  them,  leading  fresh  horses  to  bear  them  to 
their  camp.  Thus  gallantly  mounted,  they  felt 
new  lite  infused  into  their  languid  frames,  and 
dashing  forward,  were  soon  at  tlie  lodges  of  the 
Nez  l'erct?s.  Here  they  found  about  twelve  fam- 
ilies living  together,  under  the  patriarchal  sway 
of  an  ancient  and  venerable  chiet.  He  received 
them  with  the  hospitality  of  the  golden  age,  and 
with  something  of  the  same  kiiul  ol  fare  ;  for, 
while  he  opened  his  arms  to  make  them  welcome, 
the  only  repast  he  set  before  them  consisted  of 
roots.  They  coulcl  have  wished  for  something 
more  hearty  and  substantial  ;  but,  for  want  of  bet- 
ter, made  a  voracious  meal  on  these  humble  vi- 
ands. The  repast  being  over,  the  best  pipe  was 
lighted  and  sent  round  ;  and  this  was  a  most  wel- 
come luxury,  having  lost  their  smoking  apjiaratus 
twelve  days  belore,  among  the  mountains. 

While  they  were  thus  enjoying  themselves,  their 
poor  horses  were  led  to  the  best  pastures  in  the 
neighborhood,  where  they  were  turned  loose  to 
revel  on  the  fresh  sjirouting  grass  ;  so  that  they 
had  better  fare  than  their  masters. 

Captain  Bonneville  soon  felt  himself  quite  at 
home  among  these  quiet,  inoffensive  peojile.  His 
long  residence  among  their  cousins,  the  Upper 
Nez  I'erces,  had  made  him  conversant  with  their 
language,  modes  of  expression,  and  all  their  hab- 
itudes. He  soon  found,  too,  that  he  was  well 
known  among  them,  by  report,  at  least,  from  the 
constant  interchange  ot  visits  and  messages  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  tribe.  They  at 
first  addressed  him  by  his  name  ;  giving  him  his 
title  of  captain,  with  a  French  accent  ;  but  they 
soon  gave  him  a  title  of  their  own  which,  as 
usual  with  Indian  titles,  had  a  peculiar  significa- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  captain,  it  had  somewhat 
ot  a  whimsical  origin. 

As  he  sat  chatting  and  smoking  in  the  midst  ot 
them,  he  would  occasionally  take  off  his  cap. 
Whenever  he  did  so,  there  was  a  sensation  in  the 
surrounding  circle.  The  Indians  would  halt  rise 
trom  their  recumbent  posture,  and  gaze  upon  his 
uncovered  head  with  their  usual  exclamation  of 
astonishment.  The  worthy  captain  was  complete 
ly  bald  ;  a  phenomenon  very  surprising  in  their 
eyes.  They  were  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he 
had  been  scalped  in  battle,  or  enjoyed  a  natural 
immunity  from  that  belligerent  infliction.  In  a 
little  while  he  became  known  among  them  by  an- 
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Indian  name,  f.ignifyinp  "the  bald  chief."  "A 
sobriquet."  observes  the  captain,  "  tor  which  I 
can  tind  no  parallel  in  instory  since  the  days  of 
Charles  the  llald." 

Although  the  travellers  had  banqueted  on  roots, 
and  been  ruj^alfcl  with  toi)acco  smoke,  yet  their 
stomachs  craved  more  jjeiierous  tare.  In  a])- 
proachiny  the  loiijjes  of  the  Nc/  Perct's  they  had 
iiululjied  ill  fond  anticipations  of  venison  and 
dried  salmon ;  and  dreams  of  the  kind  still  haunted 
their  im.i^rinations,  and  could  not  be  conjured 
down.  I'he  keen  appetites  of  mountain  trajjpers, 
ciuii.kened  by  a  lorlriighl's  fasting,  at  length  got 
the  belter  of  all  scruples  of  pride,  and  they  lairly 
begged  some  tish  or  flesh  from  the  hospitable 
savages.  The  latter,  however,  were  slow  to 
break  in  upon  their  winter  store,  which  was  very 
limitetl  ;  but  were  ready  to  furnish  roots  in  abun- 
dance, wiiici)  they  pronounced  excellent  food.  At 
length.  Captain  Honncville  thougiu  of  a  means  of 
attaining  tiie  much-coveted  gratification. 

He  had  about  him,  he  says,  a  trusty  plaid  ;  an 
old  aiul  valued  iravellmg  companion  and  com- 
forter ;  upon  which  the  rains  had  descended,  and 
the  snows  and  winds  beaten,  without  further 
effect  than  somewhat  to  tarnish  its  primitive  lus- 
tre. This  coat  of  many  colors  hatl  excited  the 
admir.ition,  and  intlametf  the  covetousnessof  both 
warriors  and  scjuaws  to  an  extravagant  degree. 
An  idea  now  occurred  to  Captain  IJonneville,  to 
convert  this  rainbow  garment  into  the  savory  vi- 
ands so  nuich  desiretl.  There  was  a  momentary 
struggle  in  his  mind  between  old  associations 
and  projected  indulgence  ;  and  his  decision  in  ta- 
vor  of  the  latter  was  made,  he  says,  with  a  greater 
prom|)tness  jierhaps,  than  true  taste  and  sentiment 
might  have  required.  In  a  few  moments  his 
plaid  cloak  was  cut  into  numerous  strijis.  "  Of 
these,"  continues  he,  "  with  the  newly  developed 
talent  of  a  nian-milliner,  I  speedily  constructed 
turbans  ,/  /,/  /'iiri/iif,  and  fanciful  head-gears  of 
divers  conformations.  These,  judiciously  distrib- 
uted among  such  of  the  womenkind  as  seemed  of 
most  consei|uence  and  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the 
piifn-s  coiiscrifiti,  brought  us,  in  a  little  while, 
abundance  of  dried  salmon  and  deers'  hearts,  on 
which  we  made  a  sumjjtuous  sujiper.  Another, 
and  a  more  satisfactory  smoke,  succeeded  this  re- 
past, and  sweet  slumbers  answering  the  peaceful 
invocation  of  our  pipes,  wrapped  us  in  that  de- 
licious rest  which  is  only  won  by  toil  and  tra- 
vail." 

As  to  Captain  Bonneville,  he  slept  in  the  lodge 
of  the  venerable  patriarch,  who  had  evidently 
conceived  a  inost  disinterested  affection  lor  him  ; 
as  was  shown  on  the  following  morning.  The 
travellers,  invigorated  by  a  good  sui^per,  and 
"fresh  from  the  bath  of  repose,"  were  about  to 
resume  their  journey,  when  this  affectionate  old 
chief  took  the  captain  aside,  to  let  him  know  how 
much  he  loved  him.  As  a  proof  of  his  regard,  he 
had  determined  to  give  him  a  line  horse,  which 
would  go  larther  than  words,  and  put  his  good- 
will be\ond  all  question.  So  saying,  he  made  a 
signal,  and  forthwith  a  beautiful  young  horse,  of 
a  brown  color,  was  led,  i)rancing  and  snorting, 
to  the  place.  Captain  IJonneville  was  suitably 
affected  by  this  mark  of  friendship  ;  but  his  ex- 
perience in  what  is  proverbially  called  "  Indian 
giving,"  made  him  aware  that  a  parting  pledge 
was  necessary  on  his  own  |)art,  to  prove  tliat  lus 
friendship  was  reciprocated.  lie  accordingly 
placed  a  handsome  rifle  in  the  hands  of  the  ven- 
erable chief,   whose  benevolent  heart   was    evi- 


dently touched  and  gratified  by  this  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  amity. 

Having  now,  as  he  thought,  balanced  this  little 
account  of  friendship,  the  captain  was  about  to 
shift  his  saddle  to  this  noble  gift-horse,  when  the 
affectionate  patriarch  plucke(l  him  by  the  slm  vf, 
and  introduced  to  him  a  whimpering,  whiiiiujr| 
leathern-skinned  old  squaw,  that  might  have 
passed  for  an  Egyptian  mummy  without  <'  m;;. 
"This,"  said  he,  "is  my  wife;  she  is  a  gno'l 
wife — I  love  her  very  much. — She  loves  tin.' 
horse — she  loves  him  a  great  deal — she  will  ( ly 
very  much  at  l;)sing  him.  -  I  do  not  know  how  1 
shall  comfort  her— and  that  makes  my  heart  very 
sore." 

Wh.'it  could  the  worthy  captain  do  to  console 
the  tender-hearted  old  s(|uaw  anti,  peradveiiturc, 
to  save  the  venerable  patriarch  from  a  curtain  Ico 
ture  ?  He  bethought  himself  of  a  pair  of  car- 
bobs  ;  it  was  true,  the  patriarch's  better  half  w:is 
of  i.n  age  and  appearance  that  seemetl  to  put  ptr- 
sonal  vanity  out  of  the  question,  but  when  is  pvr- 
sonal  v.inity  extinct  ?  '1  he  moment  he  jjroductd 
the  glittering  ear-bobs,  the  whimpering  and 
whining  of  the  sempiternal  beld.ime  was  at  an 
end.  She  eagerly  placed  the  iirecious  baubles  in 
her  ears,  and.  though  as  ugly  as  the  Wit  ]\  of 
Kndor,  went  off  with  a  sideling  gait,  and  cocjuet- 
tish  air,  as  though  she  had  been  a  perfect  Semir- 
amis. 

The  captain  had  now  saddled  his  newly  ac- 
quired steed,  and  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup,  when 
the  affectionate  patriarch  again  stepped  forward, 
and  presented  to  him  a  young  Pierced-nose.  who 
had  a  peculiarly  sulky  look.  "  This,"  said  the 
venerable  chief,  "  is  my  son  ;  he  is  very  good  ;  a 
great  horseman — he  always  took  care  of  this  verj' 
hne  horse — he  brought  him  up  from  ,i  colt,  and 
made  him  what  he  is.  He  is  very  fond  ol  this  tine 
horse— he  loves  him  like  a  brother — his  heart  will 
be  very  heavy  when  this'  tine  horse  leaves  the 
camp." 

What  could  the  captain  do.  to  reward  the 
youthful  hope  of  this  venerable  pair,  and  comfort 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  foster-brother,  the  horse  } 
He  bethought  him  of  a  hatchet,  which  migiit  be 
spared  Irom  his  sleniler  stores.  No  sooner  tlid  he 
)lace  the  instrument  into  the  hands  of  the  young 
lopeful,  than  his  countenance  brightened  uj),  and 
he  went  off  rejoicing  in  his  hatchet  to  the  full  as 
much  as  did  his  respectable  mother  in  her  ear- 
bot)s. 

The  captain  was  now  in  the  saddle,  and  about 
to  start,  when  the  affectionate  old  patriarch  step- 
ped forward  for  the  third  time,  and,  while  In-  laid 
one  hand  gently  on  the  mane  ol  the  horse,  held 
up  the  rifle  in  the  other.  "  This  rille,"  said  he, 
"  shall  be  my  great  medicine. .  I  will  hug  it  to  my 
heart — I  will  always  love  it,  for  the  sake  of  my 
good  friend,  the  l)ald-headed  chief.  Hut  a  rifle, 
by  itself,  is  dumb — I  cannot  make  it  speak.  II  I 
had  a  little  powder  and  ball,  I  would  take  it  out 
with  me,  and  would  now  antl  then  shoot  a  deer  ; 
and  when  I  brought  the  meat  home  to  my  hungry 
family,  I  would  say — This  was  killed  by  the  rifle 
of  my  friend,  the  bald-headed  chief,  to  whom  I 
gave  that  very  tine  horse." 

There  was  no  resisting  this  appeal  ;  the  captain 
forthwith  furnished  the  coveted  supply  of  powder 
and  ball  ;  but  at  the  same  time  put  spurs  to  his 
very  line  gift-horse,  and  the  first  trial  of  his  speed 
was  to  get  out  of  all  further  manifestation  of 
friendship  on  the  part  of  the  affectionate  old  pa- 
triarch and  his  insinuating  family. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

NEZ  PERCfe  CAMP— A  CHIRF  WITH  A  HARD  NAMK 
— THE  HICJ  Hl'.ARTS  OF  THK  EAST— HOSPITAlll.K 
TREATMENT— THE  INDIAN  GUIDES —MYSTERI- 
OUS COUNCILS— THE  LOQUACIOUS  CHIEF— IN- 
DIAN lOMH— GRAND  INDIAN  RECEPTION— AN 
INDIAN  FEAST— TOWN-CRIERS — HONESTY  OF 
THE  iSEZ  PERCES~THE  CAPTAIN'S  ATTEMPT  AT 
HEALING. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Immahah,  Captain 
Uonnevilie  and  his  three  companions  soon  reach- 
ed the  vicinity  of  Snake  River.  Their  route  now 
lay  over  a  succession  of  steep  and  isolated  liills, 
with  profound  valleys.  On  the  second  day  after 
taking  leave  of  the  affectionate  old  patriarch,  as 
they  were  descending  into  one  of  those  deep  and 
abrujJt  intervals,  they  descried  a  smoke,  and 
shortly  alierward  came  in  sight  of  a  small  en- 
campment of  Nez  Perc»?s. 

The  Indians,  when  tliey  ascertained  that  it  was 
a  party  ol  white  men  ajjproaching,  greeted  them 
with  a  salute  of  firearms,  and  invited  them  to  en- 
camp. This  band  was  likewise  umler  the  sway 
of  a  venerable  chief  nametl  Yo-mus-ro-y-e-cut  ; 
.1  name  which  we  shall  be  careful  not  to  inflict 
oflener  than  is  necessary  upon  the  reader.  This 
ancient  and  hard-named  chieftain  welcomed  Cap- 
tain Honneville  to  his  camp  with  the  same  hospi- 
tality and  loving  kindness  that  he  had  experienced 
from  his  predecessor.  He  told  the  captain  he  had 
often  heard  ol  the  Americans  and  their  generous 
deeds,  and  that  his  buffalo  brethren  (the  Upper  Nez 
Perec's)  had  always  spoken  of  them  as  the  Hig- 
hearted  whites  of  the  ICust,  the  very  good  friends 
ot  the  Xe^  Percys. 

Captain  Honneville  lelt  somewhat  uneasy  under 
the  responsibility  of  this  magnanimous  but  costly 
api)ellation  ;  and  began  to  tear  he  miglit  be  in- 
volved in  a  second  interchange  of  pledges  of 
friendship.  He  hastened,  therefore,  to  let  the  old 
chief  know  his  poverty-stricken  state,  and  how 
little  there  was  to  be  expected  from  him. 

He  informed  hint  that  he  and  his  comrades  had 
long  resided  among  the  Upper  Nez  Perct*s,  and 
loved  them  so  much,  that  thev  hatl  thrown  th(;ir 
arms  Jiround  them,  and  now  held  them  close  to 
their  hearts.  That  he  had  received  such  good  ac- 
counts Irom  the  Upper  Nez  Percys  of  their  cous- 
ins, the  Lower  Nez  Percys,  that  he  had  become 
desirous  of  knowing  them  as  triends  and  broth- 
ers. Tiial  he  and  his  companions  had  accord- 
ingly loaded  a  mule  with  presents  ami  set  off  tor 
the  country  of  the  Lower  Nez  Perii  s  ;  but.  unfor- 
tunately, had  been  entrapped  tor  many  days 
among  the  snowy  mountains  ;  and  that  the  mule 
with  all  the  presents  had  fallen  into  Snake 
River,  and  been  swejit  away  by  the  rapid  current. 
That  instead,  therefore  ot  arriving  among  their 
friends,  the  Nez  Perct?s,  with  light  hearts  and  full 
hands,  tiiey  caine  naked,  hungry,  antl  broken 
down  ;  and  instead  of  making  them  presents, 
must  depend  upon  them  even  tor  food.  "  But," 
concluded  he,  "  we  are  going  to  the  white  men's 
fort  on  the  Wallah  Wallah,  and  will  soon  return  ; 
and  then  we  will  meet  our  Nez  PercS  friends  like 
the  true  Big  Hearts  of  the  East." 

Whether  the  hint  thrown  out  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  speech  had  any  effect,  or  whether  the  old 
chief  acted  Irom  the  hospitable  feelings  which, 
according  to  the  captain,  are  really  inherent  in 
the  Nez  Perc^  tribe,  he  certainly  showed  no  dis- 
position to  relax  his  triendship  on  learning  the 
destitute  circumstances  of  his  guests.      On   the 


contrary,  he  urged  the  captain  to  remain  with 
them  until  the  following  day,  when  he  v>outd  ac- 
company hiin  on  his  journey,  and  make  him  ^ic- 
quainled  with  all  his  people,  in  the  meantime 
he  would  have  a  colt  killed,  and  cut  up  for  trav- 
elling provisions.  This,  he  carelully  explained, 
was  intended  not  as  an  article  of  traffic,  hut  as  a 
pift  ;  for  he  saw  that  ids  guests  were  hungry  and 
in  need  of  tood, 

Cantain  Honneville  gladly  assented  to  this  hos- 
pitable arranjjement.  The  carcass  of  the  colt 
was  forthcoming  in  due  season,  but  the  capt.iiii 
insisted  that  one  half  of  it  should  be  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  chieftain's  family. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning  the 
little  party  resumed  their  journey,  accompanied 
by  the  old  chief  and  an  Indian  guide.  Their 
route  was  over  a  rugged  and  broken  country  ; 
where  the  hills  were  slippery  with  ice  and  snow. 
Their  horses,  too,  were  so  weak  and  jaded  that 
they  could  scarcely  climb  the  steej)  ascents  or 
maintain  their  foothold  on  the  frozen  declivities. 
Throughout  the  whole  ot  the  journey,  the  old 
chief  and  the  guide  were  unremitting  in  their  good 
oflices,  and  continually  on  the  alert  to  select  the 
best  roads,  and  assist  them  through  all  difliculties. 
Indeed  the  captain  and  his  comrades  had  to  be 
dependent  on  their  Indian  friends  for  almost  every- 
thing, for  they  had  lost  their  tobacco  and  pipes, 
those  great  comforts  of  the  trapper,  and  had  but  a 
few  charges  of  jio  wder  left,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  husband  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  their  tires. 

In  the  course  of  the  ilay  the  old  chief  had  sev- 
eral jirivate  consultations  with  the  guide,  and 
showed  evident  signs  of  being  occupied  with 
some  mysterious  matter  of  mighty  import.  What 
it  was.  Captain  Bonneville  couUl  not  fathom,  nor 
did  he  make  much  effort  to  do  so.  From  some 
casual  sentences  that  he  overheard,  he  perceived 
that  it  was  something  from  which  the  old  man 
promised  himsell  much  satisfaction,  and  to  which 
ne  attached  a  little  vainglory,  but  which  he  wish, 
ed  to  kee|)  a  secret  ;  so  he  suffered  him  to  spin 
out  his  petty  plans  unmolested. 

In  the  evening  when  they  encamped,  the  old 
chief  and  his  privy  counsellor,  the  guide,  hail 
another  mysterious  colloijuy,  alter  which  the 
guide  mounted  his  horse  and  departed  on  some 
secret  mission,  while  the  chief  resumed  his  seat 
at  the  fire,  and  sal  humming  to  himself  in  a  pleas- 
ing  but  mystic  reverie. 

The  next  morning,  the  travellers  descended 
into  the  valley  of  tin-  Way-lee-way,  a  considera- 
ble tributary  of  Snake  River.  Here  they  met  the 
guide  returing  from  his  secret  errand.  Another 
private  conference  was  held  between  him  and  the 
old  managing  chief,  who  now  seemed  more  in- 
flated than  ever  with  mystery  and  self-importance. 
Numerous  fresh  trails,  and  various  other  signs 
persuaded  Captain  Bonneville  that  there  must  be 
a  considerable  village  of  Nez  Perces  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  but  as  his  worthy  companion,  the  old 
chief,  said  nothing  on  the  subject,  and  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  his  se- 
cret operations,  he  asked  no  questions,  but  pa- 
tiently awaited  the  development  of  his  mystery. 

As  they  journneyed  on  they  came  to  where  two 
or  three  Indians  were  bathing  in  a  small  stream. 
The  good  old  chief  immediately  came  to  a  halt, 
and  had  a  long  conversation  with  them,  in  the 
course  ot  which  he  repeated  to  them  the  whole 
history  which  Captain  Honneville  had  related  to 
him.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  very  so- 
ciable, communicative  old  man  ;  by  no  means 
afflicted  with  that  taciturnity  generally  charged 
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upon  the  Indians.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  fond 
ot  long  talks  and  long  smokings,  and  evidently 
was  |)roud  of  his  new  (ricnd,  the  hald-headed 
chiei,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  sounding  his 
praises,  and  setting  forth  the  power  and  glory  of 
the  Hig  Hearts  ol  the  Kast. 

Hiuing  disburdened  hinisi-if  ol  everything  he 
had  to  reiiti:  to  liis  hathing  Irieiuls,  he  left  iheni 
to  their  ;i(]uatic  disports,  and  proceeded  onward 
witli.the  captain  anil  his  companions.  As  they 
approached  tlie  Way-lee-way,  however,  the  com- 
municali\e  old  chief  met  with  another  and  a  very 
(litferent  occasion  to  exert  his  collocpiial  powers. 
On  tile  l)anksof  the  river  stood  an  isolated  mound 
covered  witii  grass.  He  pointed  to  it  with  some 
emotion.  "  'I'he  big  heart  and  the  strong  arm," 
said  he,  "  lie  huried  lienealh  tiiat  sod." 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  j'jrave  of  one  ol  his  friends  ; 
a  chosen  warrior  of  the  tribe  ;  who  had  been 
slain  on  this  spot  wlien  in  pursuit  ot  a  war  party 
of  Shoshokoes,  who  had  stolen  the  horses  ol  the 
village.  The  enemy  bore  off  his  scalp  as 
a  trophy  ;  but  his  friends  tound  his  body  in  this 
lonely  place,  and  committed  it  to  the  earth  with 
ceremonials  characteristic  of  their  pious  and  rev- 
erential feelings.  Theyg.ithered  round  the  grave 
and  mourned  ;  the  warriors  were  silent  in  their 
erief  ;  but  tiie  svomen  and  children  bewailed  their 
loss  with  loud  lament.'itions.  "  I''or  three  days," 
said  the  old  man,  "  we  ))erforn)ed  the  solemn 
dances  for  the  dead,  anil  prayed  the  (ireat  Spirit 
that  our  brother  might  be  happy  in  the  land  ol 
brave  warriors  and  hunters.  Then  we  killed  at 
his  grave  fifteen  of  our  best  and  strongest  horses, 
to  serve  him  when  he  should  arrive  at  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  ;  ,ind  having  done  all  this,  we 
returned  sorrowfully  to  our  homes." 

While  the  chief  was  still  talking  an  Indian 
iScout  came  galloping  up  and,  ])resenting  him 
with  a  powder  horn,  wheeled  round,  and  was 
speedily  out  of  sight.  The  eyes  of  the  old  chief 
now  brightened  ;  and  all  his  self-importance  re- 
turned. His  |ietly  mystery  was  about  to  explode. 
Turning  to  C.i|)t,iin  Honneville,  he  pointed  to  a 
hill  hard  by,  and  informed  him  tliat  behind  it  was 
a  village  governed  by  a  little  chief,  whom  he  had 
notified  ol  the  approach  ot  the  bald-headed  chief, 
and  a  |)arty  of  the  Hig  Hearts  of  the  Kast,  and 
that  he  was  prepareJ  to  receive  them  in  becoming 
style.  As,  among  other  ceremonials,  he  intended 
to  salute  them  svith  a  discharge  of  firearms,  he 
had  sent  the  horn  of  guni)owder  that  they  might 
return  the  salute  in  a  manner  correspondent  to 
his  dignity. 

They  now  proceeded  on  until  they  doubled  the 
point  of  the  hill,  when  the  whole  poi)ulation  of  the 
village  broke  upon  their  view,  tirawn  out  in  the 
most  imposing  style,  and  arrayed  in  all  their 
finery.  The  effect  of  the  whole  was  wild  and 
fantastic,  yet  singularly  striking.  In  the  front 
rank  were  the  chiefs  and  jirincipal  warriors, 
glaringly  painted  and  decorated  ;  behind  them 
were  arranged  the  rest  ot  the  people,  men,  women, 
and  children. 

Captain  Honneville  and  his  jiarty  advanced 
slowly,  exchanging  salutes  of  firearms.  When 
arrived  within  a  respectful  distance  they  dis- 
mounted. The  chiefs  then  came  forward  succes- 
sively, according  to  their  respective  characters 
and  consequence  to  offer  the  hand  of  good-fellow- 
ship ;  each  tiling  off  when  he  had  shaken  hands, 
to  make  way  tor  his  successor.  Those  in  the 
next  rank  followed  in  the  same  order,  and  so  on, 
until  all  had  given  the  pledge  of  friendship.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time,  the  chieC  accordin^r  to  custom, 


took  his  stand  beside  the  guests.  If  any  of  hirt 
people  ad\ance(l  whom  he  judged  unworthy  ot 
the  Iriendship  or  confidence  ot  the  white  uieii,  lu- 
motioned  them  otf  by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  ami 
they  woulil  subnussively  walk  aw.iy.  When  C.ip- 
tain  Honneville  turned  unon  him  an  intpiiring 
look,  he  would  observe,  "  lie  was  a  bad  man,"  or 
something  ipiite  as  concise,  and  there  was  an  end 
ol  the  matter. 

Mats,  poles,  and  other  materials  were  now 
brought,  and  a  comfortable  lodge  was  soon  erect- 
ed for  the  strangers,  where  they  were  kept  con- 
stantly supplied  with  wood  and  water,  and  other 
necess.iries  ;  and  all  their  effects  were  placed  in 
safe  keeping.  Their  horses,  too,  were  unsaddled, 
iind  turned  loose  to  graze  and  a  guard  set  to  keep 
watch  upon  them. 

All  this  being  ad|uste(l  they  were  conducted  to 
the  main  building  or  council  house  of  the  village, 
where  an  ample  repast,  or  r.ither  baiupiet,  was 
s|)re,iil,  which  seemed  to  realize  all  the  g.istro- 
noniical  dreams  that  had  tantalized  them  during 
their  long  starvation  ;  lor  here  they  beheld  not 
merely  fish  and  roots  in  abundance,  but  the  llesh 
of  (leer  and  elk,  and  the  choicest  pieces  of  buffalo 
me.it.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  vigorously  they 
acipiitti'il  themselves  on  this  occasion,  and  how 
unnecessary  it  was  lor  their  hosts  to  practise  the 
usu.d  cramming  principle  ot  Indi.m  hos|)itality. 

When  the  rep.ist  was  over  a  long  talk  ensued. 
The  child  showed  the  same  curiosity  evinced  hy 
his  tribe  generally,  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning the  I'nited  .States,  of  which  they  knew 
Ititle  but  what  they  derived  through  their  cousins, 
the  Upper  Ne/.  I'erct's  ;  as  their  traffic  is  almost 
exclusively  with  the  llritish  traders  i^f  the  Hud- 
son's Hay  Company.  Captain  Honneville  did  his 
best  to  set  lorth  the  merits  of  his  nation,  and  the 
importance  ot  their  lriendslii|)  to  the  red  men,  in 
which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  worthy  friend, 
the  old  chief  with  the  hard  name,  who  did  all 
that  he  could  to  glorify  the  Hig  Hearts  of  the  J-last. 

The  chief  and  all  present  listened  with  protound 
attention,  and  evidently  with  great  interest  ;  nor 
were  the  im|)ortant  facts  thus  set  forth  contined  to 
the  audience  in  the  lodge  ;  for  sentence  after  sen- 
tence w.is  loudly  repealed  by  a  crier  for  the  ben-- 
etit  of  the  whole  village. 

This  custom  of  promulg;iting  everything  fiy 
criers  is  not  confined  to  the  N'ez  I'erct's,  but  pre- 
vails among  many  other  tribes.  It  has  its  advant- 
age where  there  are  no  gazettes  to  |)ublish  the 
news  of  the  day,  or  to  rejjort  the  proceedings  of 
important  meetings.  And  in  tact,  repoits  ol  this 
kind,  viva  voce,  made  in  the  hearing  of  all  parties, 
and  liable  to  be  contradicted  or  corrected  on  the 
spot,  are  more  likely  to  convey  accurate  informa- 
tion to  the  ])ublic  mind  than  those  circulated 
through  the  press.  The  office  of  crier  is  gener.ally 
lilletl  by  some  old  man,  who  is  good  for  little  else. 
A  village  has  generally  several  of  these  walking 
newspapers,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  whites, 
who  go  about  proclaiming  the  news  ol  the  day, 
giving  notice  ot  public  councils,  expeditions, 
(lances,  feasts,  and  other  ceremonials,  and  adver- 
tising anything  lost.  While  Captain  Honneville 
remained  among  the  N'ez  Percys,  it  a  glove,  hand- 
kerchief, or  anything  of  similar  value,  was  lost  or 
mislaid,  it  was  carried  by  the  finder  to  the  lodge 
of  the  chief,  and  |)roclamation  was  made  by  one 
of  their  criers,  for  the  owner  to  come  and  claim  his 
property. 

flow  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the  true  character 
ot  these  wandering  tribes  of  the  wilderness  !  In 
a  recent  work,  we  nave  had  to  speak  ot  this  tribe 
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of  Indians  from  the  experience  of  other  traders 
who  had  casually  been  air  mg  them,  and  who  rep- 
resented them  as  selfish,  inhospit 'liie,  t  xorbitanl 
in  their  dealings  and  much  addicted  to  ihievinj;.* 
Captain  Honneville,  on  the  contrary,  wfio  resided 
much  amonj{  them,  an  1  had  repealed  opportuni- 
ties of  ascertaining  their  real  cliarai  ler,  invariably 
speaks  ot  i.  em  is  kind  and  hospitable,  scrupu- 
lously honest,  and  remaikai)le  above  ail  other 
Indians  that  he  had  met  with  tor  a  strong  feeling 
ol  religion,  in  lad,  so  enthusiastic  is  he  in  their 
praise,  th.it  he  pronounces  them,  all  ignorant  and 
liarbarous  ^s  tlicy  are  I  y  their  condition,  one  of 
the  |)urest-heartc(l  |)eople  on  the  face  ot  the  earth. 

Some  cures  which  Captain  KonneviUe  had  effect- 
ed in  simple  cases,  among  the  Upper  Ne-5  I'erci's, 
had  reached  the  ears  ol  their  cousins  here,  and 
gained  for  him  the  repui.-ition  of  a  great  medicine 
man.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  village,  there- 
lore,  t)efore  his  lodge  begin  to  be  the  resort  of 
the  sick  and  t!ie  infirm.  They  ca|)tain  fell  the 
>'alue  of  the  reputation  thus  accidentally  and 
cheaply  ac(|uired,  and  endeavored  to  sustain  it. 
As  he  had  arriveil  at  that  age  when  every  man  is, 
i-xperimentally,  something  ol  a  physician,  he  was 
enabled  to  turn  to  advantage  the  little  knowledge 
in  llu;  healing  art  which  he  had  casually  picked 
up  ;  and  was  sulliciently  successlul  in  two  or 
three  cases,  to  convince  the  simple  Indians  that 
report  had  not  exaggerated  his  medic.il  talents. 
The  only  patient  that  effectually  battled  his  skill, 
or  rather  discouraged  any  altem|)t  at  relict,  w.is 
an  ;mti(|uated  sipiaw  with  a  churchyard  cough, 
and  one  leg  in  the  gra\e  ;  it  being  shrunk  and 
rendered  useless  by  a  rheumatic  affection.  This 
was  a  case  beyond  his  mark  ;  however,  he  com- 
forted the  old  wom.m  with  a  promise  that  he 
would  endeavor  to  procure  something  to  relieve 
her,  at  the  fort  on  the  Wallah  Wallah,  and  would 
bring  it  on  his  return  ;  with  which  assurance  her 
luisb.ind  was  so  well  satisfied  that  he  presented 
the  captain  with  a  colt,  to  be  killed  as  |)rovisions 
for  the  journey  ;  a  medical  tee  which  was  thank- 
fully acce|)ted. 

While  among  these  Indians  Captain  15onneville 
unexpectedly  louiul  an  owner  f(U'  the  horse  which 
he  had  purch.ised  from  a  Root  Digger  at  the  Hig 
Wyer.  The  Indian  s.ilisfactorily  proved  that  the 
horse  had  been  stolen  from  him  some  time  pre- 
vious, by  some  unknown  thief.  "However," 
said  the  considerate  sav.ige,  "  you  got  him  in  fair 
trade — you  are  more  in  want  of  horses  than  I 
am  ;  keej)  him  ;  he  is  yours — he  is  a  good  horse  ; 
use  him  weli," 

Thus,  in  the  continual  experience  of  acts  of 
kindness  and  generosity,  which  his  destitute  con- 
dition did  not  allow  him  to  reci|)rocate,  Captain 
Bonneville  jiassed  soivie  short  time  among  these 
gooil  peoi)le,  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
general  excellence  of  their  character. 


CHAl'TKli    X.XXIH. 

SCENERY  OF  THK  WAY-I.tni-WAY — A  SUIiSTITUTK 
FOR  TOIIACCO— SUIII.IMK  SCENERY  OF  SNAKE 
RIVER— THE  GARRULOUS  OI.I)  CHIEF  AND  HIS 
COUSIN— A  NEZ  PERCE  MEETINtJ— A  STOLEN 
SKIN  —  THE  SCAI'ECOAT  DOO  —  MYSTERIOUS 
CONFERENCES— THE  LITri.E  CHIEF  — HIS  IIO.s- 
PITALITY— THE  CAI'TAIN'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES — HIS    HEALING   SKILL. 

In  resuming  his  journey,   Capcain  IJonneville 
Was   conducted    by   the   satne  Nez  I'erc^   guide, 

*  Vide  Astoria,  chap.  Hi. 


whose  knowledge  of  the  country  was  important  in 
choosing  the  routes  and  resting-pl.u  es.  Me  also 
continued  to  be  accom|).inied  by  the  worthy  old 
chieL  with  the  hard  name,  who  seemed  bent  upon 
doing  the  honors  ol  the  country,  and  introducing 
him  to  every  blanch  ol  his  tribe.  Tht  W.iy-lee 
way,  down  the  banks  of  whu  hCa|)tain  Honneville 
and  his  companions  were  now  travelling,  is  a  con> 
siderable  stream  winding  through  a  succession  of 
hold  and  beautiful  scenes.  Sometimes  the  land- 
scape towered  into  bold  and  mount.iinous  heights 
that  partook  ol  sublimity  ;  at  other  times  it 
stretclied  along  the  water  side  in  fresh  smiling 
mculows  and  grateful  uiuliilating  valleys. 

Freijuently  in  their  route  they  eiuountrred  small 
parties  of  the  Ne/  I'erct's,  witli  whom  they  invari- 
ably stopped  to  shake  hands  ;  and  who,  generally, 
evinced  great  curiosity  coiicerning  ihein  and  their 
adventures  ;  a  curiosity  which  never  failed  to  be 
thoroughly  satisfied  by  the  r<'plies  ot  the  worthy 
^'o-nuls-ro-y-e-cut,  who  kindly  took  upon  himself 
to  be  spokesman  ot  tht;  p.irty. 

The  incessant  smoking  c<t  pipes  incident  to  the 
long  talks  of  this  excellent,  but  somewh.it  garru- 
lous old  (  hief,  at  leiiglli  exhausted  all  his  sUxk  of 
tobacco,  ;:o  that  he  had  no  longer  a  whiff  with 
which  to  regale  his  while  companions.  In  this 
emergency  he  cut  up  the  strni  ot  his  pipe  into  tine 
shavings,  which  he  mixed  with  certain  herbs,  and 
thus  manulactured  a  temporary  sticcedaneum  to 
en.ible  him  to  accom]);iny  his  long  collo(|iiies  and 
harangues  with  the  custoni.iry  fragr.mt  cloud. 

It  the  scenery  ot  the  W  :iy-lee-way  had  charmed 
the  travellers  with  its  mingled  amenity  and  gran- 
deur, that  which  hroke  upnn  them  on  once  more 
reaching  Snake  River,  Tilled  them  with  admiration 
and  astonishment.  M  timtjs,  the  river  was  over- 
hung by  ilark  ami  siuneiuloiis  rocks,  rising  like 
gigantic  walls  and  battlcmeiits  ;  these  would  be 
rent  by  wide  and  y.iwning  chasms,  that  seemed 
to  s|)eak  of  past  convulsions  of  nature.  Sometimes 
the  river  w. IS  of  a  glassy  smaothness  and  placidity, 
at  other  times  it  roar?d  along  in  impetuous  rapids 
and  foaming  cascades.  Here,  the  rocks  were 
piled  in  the  most  fantastic  crags  and  precipices  ; 
and  in  another  phue  they  were  succeeded  l)y  de- 
lightful valleys  carpel<;d  with  greensward.  The 
whole  of  this  wild  ;uid  varied  scenery  was  domi- 
nated l)y  immense  mountains  rearing  their  distant 
peaks  into  the  clouds.  "  The  grandeur  and 
originality  of  the  views  presented  on  every  side," 
says  Captain  IJonneville,  "  begg'r  both  the  pencil 
and  the  pen.  Nothing  we  had  ever  gazed  upon  in 
any  other  region  could  for  a  moment  compare  in 
wild  majesty  and  impressive  sternness  with  the 
series  of  scenes  which  here  at  every  turn  aston- 
ished our  senses  and  filjed  us  with  awe  and  de- 
light." 

Indeed,  from  all  that  we  can  gather  from  the 
journal  before  us,  and  the  accounts  ot  other 
travellers,  who  |)assed  through  these  regions  in 
the  memorable  enterprise  of  Astoria,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  Snake  River  must  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  tor  varied  and  striking 
scenery  of  all  the  rivers  of  this  continent.  Trom 
its  head-waters  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Columbia,  its  windings  are  up- 
ward of  six  hundred  miles  through  every  variety 
of  landscape.  Rising  in  a  volcanic  region,  amid 
extinguished  craters,  and  mountains  awful  with 
the  traces  of  ancient  tires,  it  makes  its  way 
through  great  plains  ot  lava  and  sandy  deserts,  • 
penetrates  vast  sierras  or  mountainous  chains, 
broken  into  romantic  and  often  frightful  preci- 
pices, and  crowned  with  eternal  snows ;  and  at 
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other  times  careers  through  green  and  smiling 
meadows  ;iiid  wide  landscapes  of  Italian  grace 
and  beauty,  Wildness  and  siililimity,  however, 
appear  to  be  its  prevailing  characteristics. 

Captain  Honneville  and  his  companions  had 
pursued  their  journey  a  considerable  distance 
down  the  course  ot  Snake  River,  when  the  old 
chief  halted  on  the  bank,  and  dismounting,  recnm- 
mended  that  thjy  should  turn  their  horses  loose  to 
graze,  while  he  sMmnioned  a  cousin  of  his  from  a 
group  ot  lodges  on  the  opposite  side  ot  the  stream. 
His  summons  was  quickly  answered.  An  Indian, 
of  an  active,  clastic  form,  leaped  into  alight  canoe 
ot  cotton-wood,  and  vigorously  plying  the  paddle, 
soon  shot  across  the  river.  Bounding  on  shore, 
he  advanced  with  a  buoyant  air  and  frank  de- 
meanor, and  gave  his  right  hand  to  each  of  the 
party  in  turn.  The  old  chief,  whose  hard  name 
we  forbear  to  repeat,  now  ])resented  Captain 
Bonneville,  in  form,  to  his  cousin,  whose  name, 
we  regret  to  say,  was  no  less  hard,  being  noth- 
ing less  than  Ilay-she-in-cow-cow.  The  latter 
evinced  the  usual  curiosity  to  know  all  about  the 
stranj^ers,  whence  they  came,  whither  they  were 
going,  tile  object  of  their  journey,  and  the  adven- 
tures they  had  experienced.  All  these,  of  course, 
were  amply  and  eloquently  set  forth  by  the  com- 
municative old  chief.  To  all  his  grandiloquent 
account  of  the  ijald-headed  chief  and  his  country- 
men, the  Big  Heart;,  ot  the  East,  his  cousin 
listened  with  great  attention,  and  replied  in  the 
customary  style  of  Indian  welcome.  He  then  de- 
sired the  party  to  await  his  return,  and,  sjiringing 
into  his  canoe,  darted  across  the  river.  In  a  little 
while  he  returned,  bringing  a  most  welcome  sup- 
ply of  tobacco,  and  a  smaP  ock  of  provisions  for 
tlie  road,  declaring  his  ir.  lion  of  accompanying 
the  iiarly.  Having  no  hi.  ,e,  he  mounted  behind 
one  of  the  men,  oliserving  that  he  should  procure 
a.  s'^ed  for  himself  on  the  following  day. 

'i.iey  all  now  jogged  on  very  sociably  and 
cheerily  together.  Not  many  miles  beyond,  they 
met  others  of  the  tribe,  among  whom  was  one 
whom  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  comrades  had 
known  during  their  residence  among  the  Upper 
Nez  Perces,  ;ind  who  welcomed  them  with  open 
arms.  In  this  neighborhood  was  the  home  of 
their  guide,  who  took  leave  of  them  with  a  profu- 
sion of  good  wishes  for  their  safety  and  hapjiiness. 
That  night  they  put  up  in  the  hut  of  a  Nez  Ferce, 
where  they  were  visited  by  several  warrior*  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  friends  of  the  old  chief 
and  hi'i  lusin,  who  came  to  have  a  talk  and  a 
smoke  with  the  white  men.  The  heart  ol  t!ie  good 
old  chief  was  overflowing  with  good-will  at  thus 
being  surrounded  by  his  new  ancl  old  friends,  and 
he  talked  with  more  spirit  and  vivacity  than  ever. 
The  evening  nassed  away  in  perfect  harmony  and 
good-humor,  and  it  was  not  until  a  late  hour  that 
the  visitors  took  their  leave  and  recrossed  the 
river. 

After  this  constant  picture  of  worth  and  virtue 
on  the  part  of  the  Nez  Perc^  tribe,  we  grieve  to 
have  to  record  a  circumstance  calculateil  to  throw 
a  temporary  shade  upon  the  name.  In  the  course 
ot  liie  social  and  harmonious  evening  just  men- 
tioned, one  of  the  captain's  men,  who  happened 
to  be  something  of  a  virtuoso  in  his  way,  ancl  fond 
ol  collecting  curiosities,  produced  a  small  skin,  a 
great  rarity  in  the  eyes  of  men  conversant  in  pel- 
tries. It  attracted  much  attention  among  the 
visitors  from  beyond  the  river,  who  passed  it 
from  one  to  the  other,  examined  it  with  looks  of 
lively  admiration,  and  pronounced  it  a  great  me- 
dicine. 


In  the  morning,  when  the  captain  and  his  party 
were  about  to  set  off,  the  precious  skin  was 
missing.  Search  was  made  for  it  in  the  hut, 
but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  and  it  was 
strongly  suspected  that  it  had  been  purloined  by 
some  of  the  connoisseurs  from  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

The  old  chief  and  his  cousin  were  indignant  at 
the  supposed  delinquency  of  their  friends  across 
the  water,  and  called  out  for  them  to  come  over 
and  answer  for  lht;ir  shameful  conduct.  Tlu 
others  answered  to  the  call  with  all  liie  prompti- 
tude of  perfect  innocence,  and  spurned  at  liie  idfa 
of  their  being  capable  ol  such  outrage  upon  aiiv 
of  the  Big-hearted  nation.  All  were  at  a  loss  on 
whom  to  tix  the  crime  of  abstracting;  the  iiivalua- 
l)le  skin,  when  by  chance  the  eyes  ot  the  worthies 
from  beyond  the  water  fell  upon  an  unhappy  ciir, 
belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  hut.  lie  was  i 
gallows-looking  dog,  but  not  more  so  than  most 
Indian  dogs  who,  take  them  in  the  mass,  are  lit- 
tle better  than  a  generation  ol  vipers,  lie  that  as 
it  may,  he  was  instantly  accused  of  having  de- 
voureil  the  skin  in  question.  A  dog  accused  is 
generally  a  dog  condemned  ;  and  a  dog  con- 
demned is  generally  a  dog  executed.  So  was  it  in 
the  present  instance.  The  unfortunate  cur  was 
arraigned  ;  his  thievish  looks  substantiated  his 
guilt,  and  he  was  condemned  by  his  judges  from 
across  the  river  to  be  hanged.  In  vain  the  Indians 
of  the  hut,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  in- 
terceded in  his  behalf.  In  vain  Captain  Bonne- 
ville and  his  comrades  petitioned  that  his  UIl- 
might  be  spared.  His  judges  were  inexorable. 
He  was  doubly  Ruilty  ;  first,  in  having  robbed  their 
good  friends,  the  Big  Hearts  of  the  East  ;  second- 
ly, in  having  brought  a  doubt  on  llie  honor  of  the 
Xez  I'erce  tribe.  He  was,  accordingly,  swung 
aloft,  and  pelted  with  stones  to  make  his  death 
more  certain.  The  sentence  of  the  judges  being 
thoroughly  executed,  a  post  mortem  examination 
of  tlie  iiody  of  the  dog  was  held  to  establish  his  de- 
linquency beyond  all  doubt,  and  to  leave  the  Xez 
Perci^s  without  a  shadow  of  susjiicion.  (ircat  in- 
terest, of  course,  ivas  manifested  by  all  present, 
during  this  operation.  Tlie  body  ol  tiie  dog  was 
opened,  the  intestines  rigoro'-sly  scrutinizeil,  but, 
to  the  horror  of  all  concerned,  not  a  particle  of  the 
skin  was  to  be  touml — the  dog  had  beiMi  unjustly 
executed. 

A  great  clamc/r  now  ensued,  but  the  nio:.t 
clamorous  was  the  party  from  across  tlie  river, 
whose  jealousy  of  their  good  name  now  prompted 
them  to  the  most  vocilerous  vindications  ot  their 
innocence.  It  was  with  the  utmost  dihicuity  tli;;t 
the  captain  and  his  comrades  could  calm  their 
lively  sensibilities,  by  accounting  for  tlie  disap- 
pearance ot  the  skin  in  a  dozen  different  ways, 
until  all  idea  of  its  having  been  stolen  was  entirely 
out  of  the(iuestion. 

The  meeting  now  broke  up.  The  warriors  re- 
turned across  the  river,  the  captain  ;uid  his  com- 
rades proceeded  on  their  journey  ;  but  the  sjiirits 
of  the  (.'oinmunicative  old  chief,  Yo-mus-ro-y-e-cul, 
were  for  a  time  completely  dam|)ene(l,  and  he 
evinced  .great  mortitication  at  what  had  just  oc- 
curred. He  rode  on  in  silence,  excejit  that  now 
ana  then  he  woidil  give  way  to  a  burst  ot  indigna- 
tion,  and  exclaiin,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and 
a  toss  of  the  hand  toward  the  opposite  shore  — 
"  bad  men,  very  bad  men  across  the  river  ;"  to 
each  of  which  brief  exclamations,  his  worthy 
cousin,  Hay-she-in-cow-cow,  would  respond  by  a 
deep  guttural  sound  of  acquiescence,  equivalent 
to  an  amen. 
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After  some  time  the  countenance  of  the  old  chief 
again  cleared  up,  and  he  fell  into  repeated  con- 
ferences, in  an  undertone,  with  his  cousin,  which 
ended  in  the  departure  ot  the  latter,  who,  applying 
the  lash  to  his  horse,  dashed  '  >rward  and  was 
s,i(in  out  of  sight,  in  fact,  me/  were  drawing 
near  to  the  village  of  another  chief,  likewise  distin- 
guished by  an  appellation  of  some  longitude,  O- 
niish-y-e-cut  but  commonly  known  as  the  great 
chief.  The  cousin  had  been  sent  ahead  to  give 
notice  of  their  approach  ;  a  herald  appeared  as  be- 
liiie,  bearing  a  i)ovvder-horn,  to  enable  them  to 
respond  to  the  intended  salute.  A  scene  ensued, 
on  their  apjiroach  to  the  village,  similar  to  that 
wliich  had  occurred  at  the  village  of  the  little 
chiel.  The  whole  ])opulation  appeared  in  the  field, 
drawn  up  in  lines,  arrayed  with  the  customary  re- 
(Tird  to  rank  and  dignity.  Then  came  on  the  lir- 
•ng  of  salutes,  and  the  shaking  of  hands,  in  which 
last  ceremonial  every  individual,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  particijiated  ;  for  the  Iiulians  have  an  idea 
that  it  is  as  indispensable  an  overture  of  friend- 
ship among  the  whites  as  smoking  of  the  pipe  is 
among  the  red  men.  The  travellers  were  ne.xt 
ushered  to  tl;e  bancpiet,  where  all  the  choicest 
viands  that  the  village  could  furnish,  were  served 
up  in  rich  profusion.  They  were  afterward  enter- 
tained by  feats  of  agility  and  horse-races  ;  indeed 
tlieir  visit  to  the  village  seemed  the  signal  for 
coiniiK  le  festivity.  In  the  meantime,  askin  lodge 
had  been  spread  for  their  accommodation,  their 
horses  and  baggage  were  taken  care  of,  and  wood 
and  water  supplied  in  abundance.  At  nijjht, 
therefore,  they  retireil  to  their  quarters,  to  enjoy, 
as  they  supposed,  the  re])ose  ol  which  they  stood 
ill  need.  No  such  thing,  however,  was  in  store 
lor  them.  A  crowd  o(  visitors  awaited  their  ap- 
pearance, all  eager  for  a  smoke  and  a  talk.  The 
pipe  was  immediately  lighted,  and  constantly  re- 
plenished and  kept  .alive  until  the  night  was  far 
•ulvanced.  As  usual,  the  utmost  eagerness  was 
evinced  by  the  guests  to  learn  everything  within 
the  scope  of  their  comprehension  respecting  the 
.Americans,  tor  whom  they  i)rotessed  the  most 
traternal  regard.  The  captain,  in  his  replies, 
ni.ide  use  of  familiar  illu  itrations,  calculated  to 
strike  their  minds,  and  impress  them  with  such  an 
idea  of  the  might  of  his  nation  as  would  induce 
them  to  treat  with  kiiulness  and  respect  .ill  strag- 
glers that  might  fall  in  their  ixilh.  To  their  in- 
(|uiries  as  to  the  luwnbers  of  the  ])eople  of  the 
I'liited  States,  he  assured  them  that  they  were  as 
countless  as  the  bhules  of  grass  in  the  i)rairies, 
and  that,  great  as  .Snake  Ri\er  was,  if  they  were 
.ill  encamped  upon  its  banks  they  would  drink  it 
dry  in  a  single  day.  To  these  and  similar  statis- 
tics they  listened  with  prolound  attention  and 
apparently  implicit  belief.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
striking  scene  :  the  captain,  with  his  hunter's  dress 
and  bald  head  in  the  midst,  holding  lorth, 
and  his  wild  auditors  seated  around  like  so 
many  statues,  the  lire  lighting  uji  their  i)ainted 
faces  and  nuiscul.ir  figures,  all  tixeil  ;ind  motion- 
less, excepting  when  the  pipe  was  passed,  a 
(|uestion  propounded,  or  a  startling  fact  in  stat- 
istics received  with  a  nu)\'einent  of  surprise  and 
a  half-suppressed  ejaculation  of  wonder  ami 
delight. 

The  fame  of  the  captain  as  a  healer  of  diseases 
had  accompanied  him  to  this  village,  and  the 
great  chief  ( '-push-y-e-cut  now  entreated  him  to 
exert  his  skill  on  his  daughter,  who  had  been  for 
three  days  racked  with  pains,  for  which  the 
Pierced-nose  doctors  could  devise  no  alleviation. 


Tlie  captain  found  her  extended  on  a  pallet  of 
mats  in  excruciating  pain.  Her  father  manifested 
the  strongest  paternal  affection  for  her,  and  as- 
sured the  captain  that  if  he  would  but  cure  her, 
he  would  place  the  Americans  near  his  heart. 
The  worthy  captain  needed  no  such  inducement. 
His  kind  heart  was  already  touched  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  girl,  and  his  sympathies  quick- 
ened by  her  appearance  ;  for  she  was  but  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  uncommonly  beautiful  in 
form  and  feature.  The  only  difficulty  with  the 
cajitain  was  that  he  knew  nothing  of  her  malady, 
and  that  his  medical  science  was  of  the  most  hap- 
hazard kind.  After  considering  and  cogitating  for 
some  time,  as  a  man  is  apt  to  ilo  when  in  a  maze 
of  vague  ideas,  he  made  a  desperate  dash  at  a 
remedy.  IJy  his  directions  the  girl  was  placed 
in  a  sort  ot  rude  vapor  bath,  much  used  by  the 
Nez  Perces,  where  she  was  kejjt  until  near 
fainting.  He  then  gave  her  a  dose  of  gunpowder 
dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
wrapped  in  luiffalo  robes  and  put  to  sleep  under 
a  load  of  furs  and  blankets.  The  remedy  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  next  morning  she  was  free  from  pain, 
though  extremely  languid  ;  whereupon  the  cap- 
tain prescribed  for  her  a  bo»vl  of  colt's  head 
broth,  and  that  she  should  be  kejjt  for  a  time  on 
simple  diet. 

The  great  chief  was  unbounded  in  his  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  daughter.  He 
would  fain  have  detained  the  captain  a  long  time 
as  his  guest,  but  the  time  for  departure  had  ar- 
rived. When  the  captain's  horse  was  brought  for 
him  to  mount,  the  chief  declared  that  the  steed 
was  not  worthy  of  him,  and  sent  tor  one  of  his 
best  horses,  which  he  jiresented  in  its  stead  ;  de- 
claring that  it  made  his  heart  glad  to  see  his  friend 
so  well  mounted.  He  then  appointed  a  young 
Xez  Perce  to  accompany  his  guest  to  the  next  vil- 
lage, and  "to  carry  his  talk"  concerning  them  ; 
and  the  two  parties  separated  with  mutual  expres- 
sions of  kindness  and  feelings  of  gcod-will. 

The  vapor  bath  of  which  we  have  made  mention 
is  in  fre([uent  use  among  the  Ne/  Perc^  trioe, 
chiefly  for  cleanliness.  Their  sweating-houses,  iS 
they  call  them,  are  small  and  close  lodges,  and 
the  vapor  is  produced  by  water  poured  slowly 
upon  red-hot  stones. 

On  passing'  the  limits  of  O-push-y-e-cut"?  do- 
mains, the  travellers  left  the  elevated  table-iands, 
and  all  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  which  has 
just  been  describeil.  They  now  traversed  .i  gen- 
tly undulating  country,  of%Jch  fertility  that  it  ex- 
cited the  r;i|)lurous  admiration  ol  two  of  the  cap- 
tain's followers,  a  Kentuckian  and  a  native  ot 
Ohio.  They  decl.ired  that  it  surpassed  any  land 
.hat  they  had  ever  seen,  and  often  exclaimed  what 
a  tlelight  it  would  be  just  to  run  a  plough  through 
such  a  rich  and  teeming  soil,  aiul  see  it  open  its 
oountiful  promise  before  the  share. 

AnothiT  halt  and  sojourn  of  a  night  was  made 
at  the  village  of  a  chief  nametl  I  le-mim-el-pilp, 
where  similar  ceremonies  were  o!)served  aiul  hos 
pitality  experienced  as  at  the  preceding  villages. 
They  now  pursued  a  west-southwest  course 
through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  better 
wooiled  than  most  of  the  tracts  through  which 
they  had  passed.  In  their  progress,  they  met  with 
several  baiuls  of  \e/  Perces,  by  whom  they  were 
invariably  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness. 
Within  sevt  n  days  after  leaving  the  domain  of  He- 
mim-el-pilp,  they  struck  the  Columbia  River  at 
Fort  Wallah-Wallah,  w  liere  they  arrived  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1834. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

FORT  WALLAH-WALLAH— ITS  COMMANDKR— IN- 
DIANS IN  ITS  NEIGHBORHOOD— EXERTIONS  OF 
MR.  PAMBRUNE  FOR  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT- 
RELIGION — CODE  OF  LAWS — RANGE  OF  THE 
LOWER  NEZ  PERCES— CAMASH,  AND  OTHER 
ROOTS — NEZ  PERCE  HORSES — PREPARATIONS 
FOR  DEPARTURE— REFUSAL  OF  SUPPLIES— DE- 
PARTURE—A   LAGGARD   AND  GLUTTON; 

Fort  Wallah-Wallah  isairading-postof  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  situated  just  above  the 
mouth  ol  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Columbia.  It  is  built  of  drift- 
wood, and  calculated  merely  for  defence  against 
any  attack  of  the  natives.  At  the  time  of  Captain 
Bonneville's  arrival,  the  whole  garrison  mustered 
but  six  or  eight  men  :  and  the  post  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Pambrune,  an  agent  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  great  post  and  fort  of  the  company,  form- 
ing the  emporium  of  its  trade  on  the  Pacific,  is 
Fort  Vancouver  ;  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Columbia,  about  si.xty  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
just  al)ove  the  mouth  of  the  Wallamut.  To  this 
point  the  company  removed  its  establishment  from 
Astoria,  in  1821,  after  its  coalition  with  the  North- 
west Company. 

Captain  Bonneville  and  his  comrades  experi- 
enced a  polite  reception  from  Mr.  Pambrune,  the 
superintendent  :  for,  however  hostile  the  members 
of  the  British  Company  may  be  to  the  enterprises 
of  American  traders,  they  have  always  maniiested 
great  courtesy  and  hospitality  to  the  traders  them- 
selves. 

Fort  Wallah-Wallah  is  surrounded  by  the  tribe 
of  the  same  name,  as  well  as  by  the  Skynses  and 
the  Nez  Percys  ;  who  bring  to  it  the  furs  and 
peltries  collected  in  their  hunting  expeditions. 
The  Wallah-Wallahs  are  a  degcierate,  wornout 
tribe.  The  Nez  Perct's  are  the  most  numerous 
and  tractable  of  the  three  tribes  just  mentio.'.ed. 
Mr.  Paml)rune  informed  Captain  Bonneville  that 
he  had  been  at  some  pains  to  introduce  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  form,  among 
them,  where  it  had  evidently  taken  root  ;  but  had 
become  altered  and  modified  to  suit  their  peculiar 
habits  of  thought  and  motives  of  actioii  ;  retain- 
ing, however,  the  |)rincipal  poin!s  of  faith  and  its 
entire  precepts  of  morality.  Thesame  gentleman 
had  given  them  a  code  of  laws,  to  which  they 
conformed  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  Polvgamy, 
which  once  ])revaile(!  among  them  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, was  now  rarely  indulged.  All  the  crimes 
denounced  by  the  Christian  faith  met  with  severe 
punishment  among  them.  Even  theft,  so  venial  a 
crime  among  the  Indians,  had  recently  been  pun- 
ished with  hanging,  by  sentence  of  a  cliiel. 

There  certainly  appears  to  be  a  peciliarly  sus- 
ceptil)ility  of  moral  and  religious  improvement 
among  this  tribe,  and  they  would  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  very,  very  tew  that  have  benefited  in 
morals  and  manners  by  an  intercourse  with  white 
men.  The  parties  which  visited  them  about  twenty 
years  previously,  in  the  expedition  fitted  out  by 
Mr.  Astor,  comjilained  of  their  selfishness,  their 
extortion,  and  their  thievish  propensities.  The 
very  reverse  of  those  qualities  prevailed  among 
them  during  the  prolonged  sojourns  of  Captain 
Bonneville. 

The  Lower  Nez  Percys  range  upon  the  Way- 
lee-way,  Immahah,  Yenghies,  and  other  of  the 
streams  west  of  the  mountains.  They  hunt  the 
beaver,    elk,    deer,    white    bear,    and    mountain 


sheep.  Beside  the  flesh  of  these  enimals,  they 
use  a  number  of  roots  for  food  ;  some  of  which 
would  be  well  worth  transplanting  and  cultivating 
in  the  Atlantic  States.  Among  these  is  the 
kamash,  a  sweet  root,  about  the  form  and  size  of 
an  onion,  and  said  to  be  really  delicious.  The 
cowish,  also,  or  biscuit  root,  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  which  they  reduce  to  a  very  palatahle 
flour  ;  together  with  the  jackap  aisish,  quako,  and 
others  ;  which  they  cook  by  steaming' them  in  the 
ground.  In  August  and  September,  these  Indians 
keep  along  the  rivers,  where  they  catch  and  dry 
great  quantities  of  salmon  ;  which,  while  they  last, 
are  their  principal  food.  In  the  winter  they  congre- 
gate  in  villages  formed  of  comfortable  huts,  or 
lodges,  covered  with  mats.  They  are  generally 
clad  in  deer  skins,  or  woollens,  and  extremely 
well  armed.  Above  all,  they  are  celebrated  for 
owning  great  numbers  of  horses  ;  which  they 
mark,  and  then  suffer  to  range  in  droves  in  their 
most  lertile  plains.  These  horses  are  principally 
of  the  pony  breed  ;  but  remarkably  stout  and  long, 
winded.  They  are  brought  in  great  numbers  to 
the  establishments  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
anrl  sold  for  a  mere  trifle. 

.Such  is  the  account  given  by  Captain  Bonneville 
of  the  Nez  Percys  ;  who,  if  not  viewed  by  him  with 
too  partial  an  eye,  are  certainly  among  the  gen- 
tlest and  least  iSarbarous  people  of  these  remote 
wildernesses.  They  invariably  signified  to  him 
their  earnest  wish  that  an  American  post  might 
be  established  among  them  ;  and  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  they  would  trade  with  Americans  in 
preference  to  any  other  people. 

Captain  Bonneville  had  intended  to  remain 
some  time  in  this  neighborhood,  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  natives  and  to  collect  informa- 
tion, and  establish  connections  that  might  be 
advantageous  in  the  way  of  trade.  The  delays, 
however,  which  he  had  experienced  on  Kis  jour- 
ney, obliged  him  to  shorten  his  sojour:i,  and  to 
set  off  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  reac*.  the  ren- 
dezvous at  the  Porlneut  at  the  a|)poi.iied  time. 
He  had  seen  enough  to  convince  h"',(i  that  an 
-American  trade  might  be  carried  on  with  advan- 
tage in  this  quarter  ;  anil  he  determin.jd  soon  to 
return  with  a  stronger  party,  more  completely 
fitted  lor  the  purpose. 

As  he  stood  in  need  ol  some  sup|)lies  for  his 
journey,  he  applied  to  purchase  them  of  M*".  F'am- 
brune  ;  but  soon  loiintl  the  diflerence  between 
being  treated  as  a  guest,  or  as  a  rival  trader.  The 
worthy  superintendent,  who  had  extended  to  him 
all  the  genial  rites  of  hospitality,  now  suddenly  as- 
sumed a  withered  up  aspect  and  demeanor,  and 
observed  that,  however  he  might  feel  disposed  to 
serve  him,  personally,  he  felt  bound  by  his  duty  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  do  nothing  which 
should  lacilitate  or  encourage  the  visits  of  other 
traders  among  the  Indians  in  th.it  part  of  the 
country.  He  endeavored  to  dissuade  Cajjtain 
I5onneville  from  returning  through  the  Blui;  Moun- 
tains ;  assuring  him  it  would  be  extremely  diffi 
cult  and  dangerous,  it  not  impracticable,  at  this 
season  of  the  year  ;  ami  advised  him  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Payette,  a  leader  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  was  about  to  depart  with  a  num- 
ber of  men,  by  a  more  circuitous,  but  safe  route, 
to  carry  supplies  to  the  company's  agent,  resident 
among  the  "Jpjjer  Nez  Percys.  Ca|)tain  Bonne- 
ville, liowever,  piqued  at  his  having  refused  to  lur- 
nish  him  with  supplies,  and  doubting  the  sincerity 
of  his  advice,  determined  to  return  by  the  more 
direct  route  through  the  mountains  ;  though  vary- 
ing his  couise,  in   some   respects,  from  that  by 
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which  he  had  come,  in  consequence  of  informa- 
tion gathered  among  the  neighboring  Indians. 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  March  he  and  his 
three  companions,  accompanied  by  their  Nez 
I'cic^  guides,  set  out  on  their  return.  In  the 
early  part  of  their  course,  they  touched  again  at 
several  of  the  Nez  Perc^  villages,  where  they  had 
experienced  such  kind  treatment  on  their  way 
down.  They  were  always  welcomed  with  cordial- 
ity ;  and  everything  was  done  to  cheer  them  on 
their  journey. 

On  leaving  the  Way-lee-way  village,  they  were 
joined  by  a  Nez  Perc6,  whose  society  was  wel- 
comed on  account  of  the  general  gratitude  and 
good-will  they  felt  for  his  tribe.  He  soon  proved 
a  heavy  clog  upon  the  little  party,  being  doltish 
and  taciturn,  lazy  in  the  extreme,  and  a  huge 
feeder.  His  only  proof  of  intellect  was  in  shrewd- 
ly avoiding  all  'abor,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
toil  of  others.  When  on  the  march,  he  always 
lagged  behind  the  rest,  leaving  to  theni  the  task 
ot  breaking  a  way  through  all  diffict'.llies  and  im- 
pediments, and  leisurely  ;  nd  lazily  jigging  along 
the  track,  which  they  n.'id  beaten  ihro'jgh  the 
snow.  At  the  evening  encampment,  whe'i  others 
were  busy  gathering  fuel,  providing  for  the  horses, 
and  cooking  the  evening  repast,  this  worthy 
.Sancho  ot  the  wilderness  would  take  his  seal 
quietly  and  cosily  by  the  fire,  pufi'mg  away  at  his 
jiipe,  and  eyeing  in  silence,  hut  with  wistful  inleii- 
si'.yotgaze,  the  savory  morsels  roasting  for  supper. 

When  meal-time  arrived,  however,  then  c;-.-iie 
his  season  of  activity.  He  no  longer  hung  hack, 
,ind  waited  for  others  to  take  the  lead,  but  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  brilliancy  of  onset  and  a  sus- 
tained vigor  and  duration  of  attack  that  com- 
jiletely  shamed  the  efforts  of  his  competitors — 
albeit,  experienced  trenchermen  ot  no  mean 
prowess.  Never  had  they  witnessed  such  power 
(]f  mastication  and  such  marvellous  capacity  of 
stomach  as  in  this  native  aiul  uncultivated  gas- 
tronome. Having,  by  repe.ited  and  jirolonged  as- 
saults, at  len}>th  completely  gorged  himself,  he 
would  wrap  himself  up,  and  lie  with  the  torpor  ot 
an  anaconda,  slowly 
next  repast. 

The  gormandi/ing  jjowers  of  this  worthy  were, 
at  first,  matters  iit  siir|)rise  and  merriment  to  the 
travellers  ;  but  they  soon  hecanie  too  serious  for  a 
joke,  threatening  devastation  to  the  llcshpots  ; 
and  he  was  regarded  askance,  at  his  ,)u-  ils,  as  a 
regular  kill-irop,  destined  to  waste  the  substance 
(if  the  narty.  .Nothing  hut  a  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tiojis  they  were  under  to  his  nation  iiKhu  id  them 
to  bear  with  such  a  guest  ;  but  he  proceeded, 
sp'iedily,  to  relieve  them  from  the  weight  of  these 
ol.  ligations,  by  eating  a  receipt  in  full. 
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CHAPTF.R   XXXV. 

VHE  UNINVITK.n  dUKST— FRKE  AND  KASY  MAN- 
NERS—SALUTARY JOKES— A  I'KilDICAI.  SON- 
EXIT  OK  THE  OI.UrroN — A  SUDDEN  CHANOE 
IN  FfRTl^NE— DANGER  OK  A  VISIT  TO  POOR 
KKI.ATIONS— PLUCKING  OK  A  PROSPEROUS  MAN 
— A  VAGAIIOND  TOILET— A  SUIiSTITinE  KOR 
THE  VERY  KINE  HORSE— HARD  I  U  A  VEII.INi;— 
THE  UNINVirED  GUEST  AND  HIE  PATRIARCHAL 
COLT— A  BEG(;AR  on  HOKSEHAGK— A  CATAS- 
TROPHE— EXir   OF  THE   MEXRV    VAGABOND. 

As  Captain    Konneville   and    his  men  were  en- 
camped one  evening  among  the  hills  near  Snake 


River,  seated  before  their  fire,  enjoying  a  hearty 
supper,  ihey  were  suddenly  surprised  by  the  visit 
of  an  uninvited  guest.  He  was  a  ragged,  halt- 
nnked  Indian  hunter,  armed  with  bow  anil  arrows, 
and  had  the  carcass  of  a  line  buck  thrown  across 
his  shoulder.  Advancing  with  an  alert  step,  and 
free  and  easy  air,  he  threw  the  buck  on  the 
ground,  and,  without  waiting  tor  an  invitation, 
seated  himself  at  their  mess,  helped  himself  with- 
out ceremony,  and  chatted  to  the  right  and  left  in 
the  liveliest  and  most  unembarrassed  manner.  No 
adroit  and  veteran  dinner  hunter  of  a  metropolis 
could  ha\e  acquitted  himself  more  knowingly. 
The  travellers  were  at  first  completely  taken  by 
surprise,  and  could  not  but  admire  the  facility 
witn  which  this  ragged  cosmopolite  made  himself 
at  home  among  them.  While  they  stared  he  went 
on,  making  the  most  of  the  good  cheer  upon 
which  he  nad  so  fortunately  alighted  ;  and  was 
soon  elbow  deep  in  "  pot  luck"  and  greased  from 
the  tip  ot  his  nose  to  the  back  of  his  ears. 

As  the  company  recovered  from  their  surprise, 
they  began  to  feel  annoyed  at  this  intrusion. 
Their  uninvited  guests,  unlike  the  generality  of 
his  tribe,  was  somewhat  dirty  as  well  as  ragged 
and  they  had  no  relish  for  such  a  messmate. 
Heaping  up,  therefore,  an  abundant  |)oriion  of 
the  "  provant"  upon  a  ])iece  of  bark  which  served 
for  a  dish,  they  invited  him  to  confine  himself 
thereto,  instead  of  foraging  in  the  general  mess. 

He  complied  with  tlu'  most  accommodating 
spirit  imagiiiaiile  ;  and  \\ent  on  eating  and  chat- 
ting, and  laughing  and  smearing  himself,  until  his 
whole  countenance  shone  with  grease  ar«d  good- 
humor.  In  the  course  of  his  re])ast,  his  attention 
was  caught  by  the  figure  ot  the  gastronome,  who, 
as  usual,  was  gorging  himself  in  dogged  silence. 
A  droll  cut  of  the  eye  sJiowefl  either  that  he  knew 
him  of  old,  or  perceived  at  once  his  characteris- 
tics. He  immediately  made  him  the  but'  of  his 
pleasantries  ;  and  cracked  off  two  or  thref-  good 
hits,  that  caused  the  sluggish  dolt  to  prick  up  his 
ears,  and  delighted  all  the  company.  From  this 
time,  the  uninvited  guest  was  taken  into  favor  ; 
his  jokes  began  to  be  relished  ;  his  careless,  free 
and  easy  air,  to  be  considered  singularly  amus- 
ing ;  and  in  the  end,  he  was  pronounced  by  the 
travellers  one  of  the  merriest  companions  and 
most  entertaining  vagabonds  they  had  met  with  in 
the  wilderness. 

Su])per  being  over,  the  redoubtable  Shee-wee- 
she-ouaiter,  for  such  was  the  simple  name  by 
which  he  announced  himself,  declared  his  inten- 
tion ot  keeping  comiiany  with  the  party  for  a  day 
or  two,  it  tlii'V  had  no  objection  ;  and  by  way  of 
backing  his  sill-invitation,  presented  the  carcass 
ol  the  l)U(  1;  as  an  earnest  of  his  hunting  abilities. 
By  this  tii.ie  he  had  so  comi)letely  effaced  the  un- 
favorable im|)ression  made  by  his  first  appear- 
ance, that  he  was  made  \m  h  i.me  to  the  camp,  and 
the  Nez  I'erce  guide  undertook  to  give  him  lodg- 
ing for  the  night.  Tl'e  next  morning,  at  break  of 
day  he  borrowed  a  gun,  and  was  off  among  the 
hills,  nor  was  anything  more  seen  of  him  until  a 
lew  minutes  after  the  party  had  encamped  for  the 
evening,  when  he  .again  made  his  appearance,  in 
his  usual  frank,  careless  manner,  and  threw  dow» 
the  carcass  of  another  noble  detr,  which  he  had 
borne  on  his  back  for  a  considerable  distance. 

This  evening  he  was  the  life  of  tlu'  parly,  anf 
his  open  communicative  disposition,  free  froni  at' 
disguise,  soon  put  them  in  possession  of  his  his- 
tory. He  had  been  a  kind  of  prodigal  son  in  his 
native  village  ;  living  a  loose,  heedless  lite,  ana 
disrega^-ding  the  precepts  .ind    iinjierative   com* 
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mands  of  the  chiefs.  He  had,  in  consequence, 
been  expelled  from  the  village,  but,  in  nowise  dis- 
heartened at  this  banishment  had  betaken  himself 
to  the  society  of  the  border  Indians,  and  had  led 
a  careless,  haphazard,  vagabond  lite,  perfectly 
consonant  to  his  humors  ;  heedless  of  the  future, 
so  long  as  he  had  wherewithal  for  the  present  ; 
and  fearing  no  lack  of  food,  so  long  as  he  had  the 
implements  of  the  chase,  and  a  fair  hunting 
ground. 

Finding  him  very  expert  as  a  hunter,  and  being 
pleased  with  his  eccentricities  and  his  strange 
and  merry  humor.  Captain  Bonneville  fitted  him 
out  handsomely  as  the  Nimrod  of  the  party,  who 
all  soon  became  quite  attached  to  him.  One  of 
the  earliest  and  ijiost  signal  services  he  per- 
formed, was  to  exorcise  the  insatiate  kill-crop 
that  had  hitherto  oppressed  the  party.  In  fact, 
the  doltish  Nez  Perct?,  who  had  seemed  so  perfect- 
ly insensible  to  rough  treatment  of  every  kind,  by 
which  the  '.ravellers  had  endeavored  to  elbow  him 
out  ot  liieir  society,  could  not  withstand  the  good 
humored  bantering,  and  occasionally  sharp  wit  of 
She-wee-she.  He  evidently  quailed  under  his 
jokes,  and  sat  blinking  like  an  owl  in  daylight, 
when  pestered  by  the  tiouis  and  peckings  of  mis- 
chievous birds.  At  length  his  place  was  found 
vacant  at  menl-time  ;  no  one  knew  when  he  went 
off,  or  whither  he  had  gone,  but  he  was  seen  no 
more,  and  the  vast  surplus  that  remained  when 
the  repast  was  over,  showed  what  a  mighty  gor- 
mandizer had  depiried. 

Relieved  from  this  incubus,  the  little  party  now 
went  on  cheerily.  She-wee-she  kept  them  in  iun  as 
well  as  food.  His  hunting  was  always  successful  ; 
he  was  ever  ready  to  render  any  assistance  in  the 
camp  or  on  the  march  ;  while  his  jokes,  his 
antics,  anrl  the  very  cut  of  his  countenance,  so 
full  ot  whim  and  comicality,  kept  every  one  in 
good-luimor. 

In  this  way  they  journeyed  on  until  they  ar- 
rived on  the  banks  of  the  Immahah,  and  en- 
camped near  to  the  Nez  Perct'  lodges.  Here  .She- 
wee-she  took  a  sudden  notion  to  visit  his  people, 
and  show  off  the  state  of  worldly  prosperity  to 
which  he  had  so  suddenly  attained.  He  accord- 
ingly departed  in  the  morning,  arrayed  in  hunter's 
style,  and  well  appointed  with  everything  betilting 
his  vocation.  The  buoyancy  ot  his  gait,  the  elas- 
ticity of  his  step,  and  the  hilarity  ot  his  counte- 
nance, showed  that  he  anticipated,  with  chuck- 
ling satistaction,  the  surprise  he  was  about  to 
give  those  who  had  ejected  him  from  their  society 
in  rags.  Hut  what  a  change  was  there  in  his 
whole  appearance  when  he  rejoined  the  jiarty  in 
the  evening  !  He  came  skulking  into  camp  like 
a  beaten  cur,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs.  All 
his  tinery  was  gone  ;  he  was  naked  as  when  he 
was  born,  with  the  exception  of  a  sc.inty  flap  that 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  fig  leat.  His  fellow- 
travellers  at  first  did  not  know  him,  hut  supposed 
it  to  be  some  vagrant  Root  Digger  sneaking  into 
the  camp  ;  but  when  they  recognized  in  this  for- 
lorn object  their  prime  wag,  She-wee-she,  whom 
they  had  seen  depart  in  the  morning  in  such  high 
glee  and  higii  feather,  they  could  noicontain  their 
merriment,  but  hailed  him  with  loud  and  repeal- 
ed peals  ot  laughter. 

She-wee-she  was  not  of  a  spirit  to  he  easily  cast 
down  ;  he  soon  joined  in  the  merriment  .ts 
heartily  as  any  one,  and  seemed  to  consider  his 
reverse  of  fortune  an  excellent  joke.  Captain 
Bonneville,  however,  thought  proper  to  check  his 
good-humor,  and  demanded,  with  some  degree  of 
sternness,  the  cause  of  his  altered  condition.     He 


replied  in  the  most  natural  and  self-complacent 
style  imaginable,  "  that  he  had  been  among  his 
cousins,  who  were  very  poor  ;  they  had  been  de- 
lighted to  see  him  ;  still  more  delighted  with  his 
good-fortune  ;  they  had  taken  him  to  their  arms  ; 
admired  his  equipments  ;  one  had  begged  tor 
this  ;  another  tor  that"— in  fine,  what  with  the 
poor  devil's  inherent  heedlessness  and  the  real 
generosity  of  his  disposition,  his  needy  cousins 
had  succeeded  in  stripping  him  of  all  his  clothes 
and  accoutrements,  excepting  the  fig  leat  wuh 
which  he  had  returned  to  camp. 

Seeing  his  total  want  of  care  and  forethouglu. 
Captain  Bonneville  det?rmined  to  let  him  suffer 
a  little,  in  hopes  it  might  prove  a  salutary  lesson  ; 
a.ul,  at  any  rate,  to  make  him  no  more  presents 
while  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  needy  cousins. 
He  was  left,  therefore,  to  shift  for  himsei'  in  Ins 
naked  condition  ;  which,  however,  did  noi  seem 
to  give  him  any  concern,  or  to  abate  one  jot  of 
his  good-humor.  In  the  course  of  his  loungin<^r 
about  the  camp,  however,  he  got  possession  ot  a 
deer-skin  ;  whereupon,  cutting  a  slit  in  the  mid- 
dle, he  thrust  his  head  through  it,  so  that  the  two 
ends  hung  down  before  and  liehind,  something 
like  a  South  .American  poncho,  or  the  tabard  of  a 
herald.  These  ends  he  tied  together,  under  the 
armpits  ;  and  thus  arrayed  presented  himself  once 
more  before  the  captain,  with  an  air  of  perfect 
sell-satisfaction,  as  though  he  thought  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  fault  to  be  found  with  his  toilet. 

/\  little  further  journeying  brought  the  travel- 
lers to  the  petty  village  ^A  Nez  Perci's,  governed 
by  the  worthy  and  affLCtionate  old  patriarch  who 
!iad  made  Captain  Bonneville  the  costly  present 
of  a  very  fine  horse.  The  old  man  welcomed 
them  once  more  to  his  village  with  hi:  usual  cor- 
diality, and  his  respectable  stjuaw  and  hopeliil 
son,  cherishing  grateful  recollections  of  the 
hatchet  and  ear-hobs,  joined  in  ,"■  chorus  of  friend- 
ly gratulation. 

As  the  much-vaunted  steed,  once  the  joy  and 
pride  of  this  interesting  iamily,  was  now  nearly 
Knocked  up  by  travelling,  and  totally  inade(|uate 
to  the  mountain  scramiile  th.it  lay  aliead,  Captain 
]5onne\i!le  restored  him  to  the  venerable  patri- 
arch, with  renewed  acknowledgments  tor  the  inval- 
u;ihle  gilt.  Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  he  was  im- 
mediately supplied  with  .i  fine  two  ye.irs'  old  colt 
in  his  stead,  a  substitution  which,  he  afterward 
learned,  according  to  Indian  custom  in  such 
cases,  he  mij^ht  have  claimed  as  a  matter  of 
right.  We  do  not  tiiul  that  any  after  claims  were 
made  on  account  ot  this  colt.  This  donation  may 
be  regarded,  thereiore,  as  a  signal  punctilio  of  In- 
dian honor  ;  but  it  will  he  tound  that  the  animal 
soon  proved  an  unlucky  ac(|iiisition  to  the  |)arty. 

While  at  this  village,  the  Xez  IVrce  guide  had 
held  bonsultations  wit'i  snni«-  of  the  inhabitants  as 
to  the  mountain  tracr  the  fnrty  were  about  to 
traverse.  He  now  brgan  ti<  wear  an  anxirus 
aspect,  and  to  indulge  in  gloomy  forelKiihngs. 
The  snow,  he  hnd  been  tolrl,  l.ry  to  a  great  depth 
in  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  difficulties 
would  increase  as  he  jiroceeded.  He  heggerl  Cap 
tain  Bonneville,  therefore,  to  travel  very  slowly, 
so  as  to  keep  the  horses  in  strength  and  spirit  for 
the  hard  times  they  would  have  to  encounter. 
The  captain  surrendered  the  regulation  of  the 
march  entirely  to  his  discretion,  and  pushed  on  in 
the  advance,  amusing  himself  with  hunting,  so  as 
generally  to  kill  a  deer  or  two  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  anti  arriving,  before  the  rest  of  the  party,  at 
the  spot  designated  by  the  guide  lor  the  eveninEr's 
encampment. 
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In  tne  meantime,  the  others  plodded  on  at  the 
heels  of  the  guide,  accompanied  by  that  merry 
vagabond,  She-wee-she.  The  primitive  garn 
worn  by  this  droll  left  all  his  nether  man  exposed 
to  the  biting  blasts  of  the  mountains.  Still  his  wit 
was  never  frozen,  nor  his  sunsniny  temper  be- 
clouded ;  and  his  innumerable  antics  and  prac- 
tical jokes,  while  they  quickened  the  circulation  of 
his  own  blood,  kept  his  companions  in  high  good- 
humor. 

So  passed  the  hrst  day  after  the  departure  from 
the  patriarch's.  The  second  day  commenced  in 
the  same  manner  ;  the  captain  in  the  advance,  the 
rest  of  the  party  following  on  slowly.  She-wec- 
she,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  trudged  on 
foot  over  the  snow,  keeping  himself  warm  by 
hard  exercise,  and  all  kinds  of  crazy  capers.  In 
the  height  ot  his  foolery,  the  patriarcnal  colt, 
which,  unbroken  to  the  saddle,  was  suffered  to 
follow  on  at  large,  happened  to  come  within  his 
reach.  In  a  moment  he  was  on  his  back,  snap- 
ping his  fingers,  and  yelping  with  delight.  The 
colt,  unused  to  such  a  burden,  and  half  wild  by 
nature,  fell  to  prancing  and  rearing,  and  snorting, 
and  plunginy,  and  kicking  ;  and,  at  length,  set  off 
full  speed  over  the  most  dangerous  ground.  As 
the  route  led  generally  along  the  steep  and  craggy 
sides  on  the  hills,  both  horse  and  horseman  were 
constantly  in  danger,  and  more  than  once  had  a 
hairbreadth  escape  from  deadly  peril.  Nothing, 
however,  could  daunt  this  madcap  savage.  He 
stuck  to  the  colt  like  a  plaster,  up  ridges,  down 
gullies  ;  whooping  and  yelling  with  the  wildest 
glee.  Never  did  beggar  on  horseback  display 
more  headlong  horsemanship.  His  companions 
followed  him  with  their  eyes,  sometimes  laugh- 
ing, sometimes  holding  in  their  breath  at  his 
vagaries,  until  they  saw  the  colt  make  a  sudden 
plunge  or  start,  and  pitch  his  unlucky  rider 
neadlong  over  a  precii)ice.  There  was  a  general 
cry  of  horror,  and  all  hastened  to  the  spot.  They 
founil  the  poor  fellow  lying  among  the  rocks  below, 
sadly  bruised  and  mangled.  It  was  almost  a 
miracle  that  he  had  escaped  with  life.  Kven  in 
this  condition  his  merry  s|)irit  was  not  entirely 
quelled,  and  he  summoned  up  a  feeble  laugh  at 
the  alarm  and  anxiety  of  those  who  came  to  his 
relief.  He  was  extricated  from  his  rocky  bed, 
and  a  messenger  dispatched  to  inform  Cajilain 
Bonneville  of  the  accident.  The  latter  returned 
with  all  s|)eed,  and  encamp  :1  the  party  at  the  first 
convenient  spot.  Here  the  wounded  man  was 
stretched  upon  buffalo  skins,  and  the  captain, 
who  officiated  on  all  occasions  as  doctor  and  sur- 
geon to  the  party,  proceeded  to  examine  his 
wounds.  The  principal  one  was  a  long  and  deep 
gash  in  the  thigh,  which  reached  to  the  bone. 
Calling  for  a  needle  and  thread,  the  ca|)tain  now 
prepared  to  sew  up  the  wound,  admonishing  the 
patient  to  submit  to  the  operation  with  becoming 
fortitude.  His  gayety  was  at  an  end  ;  he  could 
no  longer  summon  up  i-vcn  a  forced  smile  ;  and, 
a.  the  first  puncture  of  the  needle  flinched  so 
piteously  that  the  capt  lin  was  obliged  to  pause, 
and  to  order  him  a  powerful  dose  of  alcohol. 
This  somewhat  rallied  up  his  spirit  and  warmed 
hi's  heart  ;  all  the  time  ot  the  operation,  however, 
he  ke[r»  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  wound,  will)  his 
teeth  srt,  and  a  whimsical  wincing  of  the  counte- 
nance that  occasionally  gave  his  nose  something 
of  its  usual  comic  curl. 

W  hen  (he  wound  was  fairly  closed,  the  cap- 
tain washed  it  with  rum,  and  administered  a  sec- 
ond dose  of  the  same  to  the  patient,  who  was 
tucked  in  for  the  night,  and  advised  to  '^ompose 


himself  to  sleep.  He  was  restless  anc'  uneasy, 
however  ;  repeatedly  expressing  his  fears  that  his 
leg  would  be  so  much  swollen  the  next  day  as 
to  prevent  his  proceeding  with  the  party  ;  nor 
could  he  be  (juieted  until  the  captain  gave  a  de- 
cided opinion  favorable  to  his  wishes. 

Early  the  next  morning,  a  gleam  of  his  merry 
humor  returned,  on  linding  that  his  wounded 
limb  retained  its  natural  jjroportions.  On  at- 
tempting to  use  it,  however,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  stand.  He  made  several  efforts  to  coax 
himself  into  a  belief  that  he  might  still  continue 
forward  ;  but  at  length  shook  his  head  despond- 
ingly,  and  said  that  "  as  he  had  but  one  leg,"  it 
was  all  in  vain  to  attempt  a  passage  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

Every  one  grieved  to  part  with  so  boon  a  com- 
panion, and  under  such  disastrous  circumstances. 
He  was  once  more  clothed  and  equipped,  each 
one  making  him  some  parting  present.  He  was 
then  helped  on  a  horse,  which  Captain  Bonneville 
presented  to  him  ;  and  after  many  parting  ex- 
pressions of  good-will  on  both  sides,  set  off  on 
Ills  return  to  his  old  haunts  ;  doubtless  to  be  once 
more  plucked  by  his  affectionate  but  needy  cous- 
ins 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  niFFIClH.T  MOUNTAIN — A  SMOKE  AND  CON- 
SUI/IATION — THE  CAPTAIN'S  SPEECH— AN  ICY 
TURNPIKE— DANGER  "IV  A  FALSE  STEP — AR- 
RIVAL ON  SNAKE  KIVKR— RETURN  TO  PORT- 
NEUF— .MEETING   OF  COMRADES. 

Continuing  their  jou.ney  up  the  course  of  the 
Immahah,  the  travelle.s  found,  as  they  approach- 
ed the  head-waters,  the  snow  increased  in  (|uan- 
tity,  so  as  to  lie  two  feet  deep.  They  were  again 
obliged,  therefore,  to  beat  down  a  path  for  their 
horses,  sometimes  travelling  on  the  icy  surface 
of  the  stream.  At  length  they  reached  the  place 
where  they  intended  to  scale  the  mountain  ;  and, 
having  broken  a  pathway  to  the  foot,  were  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  that  the  wind  had  drilled 
the  snow  from  off  the  side,  so  that  they  attained 
the  summit  with  but  little  difticulty.  Here  tli 
encamped,  with  the  intention  of  beating 
through  the  mountains.  A  short  experiment, 
however,  obliged  them  to  give  uj)  the  attempt, 
the  snow  lying  in  vast  drifts,  often  higher  than 
the  horses'  heads. 

Cai)tain  lionneville  now  took  the  two  Indian 
guide's,  and  set  out  to  reconnoitre  the  neighbor- 
hood. Observing  a  high  jieak  which  overtojiped 
the  rest,  he  climbed  it,  and  discovered  from  the 
summit  a  pass  about  nine  miles  long,  but  so 
heavily  jiiled  with  snow  that  it  seemed  imi)racti- 
cahle.  He  now  lit  a  pipe,  and,  sitting  down 
with  the  two  guides,  proceeded  to  hold  a  consul- 
tation after  the  Indian  mode.  For  a  long  while 
they  all  smoked  vigorously  and  in  silence,  ponder- 
ing over  the  subject  matter  before  them.  At 
length  a  discussion  commenced,  and  the  opinion 
in  which  the  two  guides  concurred  was,  that  the 
horses  could  not  possibly  cross  the  snows.  They 
advised,  therefore,  that  the  party  s'nould  proceed 
on  foot,  and  they  should  take  the  horses  back  to 
the  village,  where  they  would  be  well  taken  care 
ot  until  Cajjtain  Bonneville  should  send  for  them. 
They  urged  this  advice  with  great  earnestness  ; 
declaring  that  their  chief  would    be   extremely 
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angry,  and  treat  them  severely  should  any  of  the 
horses  of  his  good  friends,  the  white  men,  be 
lost  in  crossing  under  their  guidance  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  good  they  should  not  attempt  it. 

Captain  IJonnevillc  sat  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
listening  to  them  with  Indian  silence  and  gravity. 
When  they  had  linished,  he  replied  to  them  ni 
their  own  style  of  language. 

"  My  friends,"  said  lie,  "  I  have  seen  the  pass, 
and  have  listened  to  your  words  ;  you  have  li:  le 
hearts.  Wiien  troubles  and  dangers  lie  in  your 
way,  you  turn  your  backs.  Tiiat  is  not  the  way 
with  my  nation.  When  great  obstacles  present, 
and  threaten  to  keep  tiiem  back,  their  hearts 
swell,  and  they  push  forward.  Tiic;,  love  to  coti- 
quer  didiculties.  liut  enough  for  the  present. 
Night  is  coming  on  ;  let   us  return  to  our  camp," 

lie  moved  on,  and  they  followed  in  silence.  t)n 
reaching  the  camp,  he  found  the  men  extremely 
discouraged  One  of  their  number  had  been 
surveying  tiie  neighborhood,  and  seriously  as- 
sured them  tiiat  the  snow  was  at  leist  a  hundred 
feet  deep.  Tiie  captain  cheered  them  up,  and 
diffused  fresh  sjjirit  in  them  by  his  examjile. 
Stili  he  was  much  perjilexed  how  to  proceed. 
About  dark  tivjre  was  a  shght  drlitzling  rain.  An 
expedient  now  sugj;ested  itself.  Tiiis  was  to 
make  two  liglu  sleds,  place  the  packs  on  them, 
and  drag  ihcm  to  the  other  siile  of  the  mountain, 
thus  forming  a  roud  in  the  wet  snow,  wiiich, 
should  it  atlcrw;ird  freeze,  wouKl  be  sullicieiitly 
hard  to  i)iMr  tiie  iiorses.  This  plan  was  promptly 
put  into  execution  ;  the  sleds  were  constructed, 
the  heavy  iiaggage  was  drawn  backward  and  for- 
ward until  tlie  road  w.is  beaten,  when  they  de- 
sisted Irom  their  fatiguing  labor.  The  niglU 
turned  out  clear  and  cold,  and  by  morning  their 
road  was  incrusted  with  ice  suiliciently  strong 
for  their  jiurpose.  Tliey  now  set  out  on  their  icy 
turnjiike,  and  got  on  well  enough,  excepting  that 
now  and  then  a  horse  would  sidle  out  of  the 
track,  and  immediately  sink  up  to  the  neck.  Tiien 
came  or,  loil  and  dilliculty,  and  they  would  be 
obliged  to  haul  up  the  lloundering  anim.d  with 
ropes.  One,  more  unlucky  than  the  rest,  alter  re- 
peated falls,  had  to  be  ai)andoned  in  tlie  snow. 
Xotwithstanding  these  repeated  delays,  they 
succeeded,  be'.oie  the  sun  had  .ic(iuii-ed  sulhi^ient 
power  to  thaw  the  snow,  in  getlin:,  all  the  rest  of 
tiieir  liorbcs  salely  to  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

Tlieir  difficulties  and  dangers,  however,  were 
not  yet  at  an  end.  They  had  now  to  descend, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  the  snow  was  gla/ed 
with  ice.  It  was  necessary,  therelore,  to  wait  un- 
til the  warmth  of  the  sun  shouKI  melt  the  glassy 
crust  of  sleet,  and  gi\e  them  a  foothold  to  the 
yielding  snow.  Tliey  had  a  irighllul  warning  of 
the  danger  ot  any  moveinent  wliile  the  sleet  re- 
mained. A  wild  youn;'-  mare,  in  her  restles-.- 
ness,  strayed  to  the  edg"  of  a  declivit}-.  One 
slip  was  fatal  to  her  ;  she  lost  her  h.ilance,  c.i- 
reered  with  he.idlong  velocity  down  the  sli;)pery 
side  of  the  mountain  for  moie  than  t\so  thousand 
feet,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  bottom. 
When  the  travellers  .ilterward  sought  the  c.irc.ass 
;■)  cut  it  up  lor  food,  they  found  it  torn  and 
•nangied  in  the  most  horrible  manner. 

It  was  (piite  late  m  the  evt'ning  lietove  the 
|)  irty  descende.l  to  the  ultimate  skirts  oi  the  snow. 
Here  tliey  |)hinteil  large  logs  below  ihem  to  pre- 
vent their  sliding  do\vn,  .-md  enc.im|>ed  for  the 
night.  The  ne\t  day  they  succeeded  in  bringing 
down  their  baggage  to  the  ene.in  •nnent  ;  then 
packing  all  up  regularly  .ind  loading  their  horses. 


they  once  more  set  dut  briskly  and  cheerfully, 
and  in  the  course  ot  the  following  day  succeeded 
in  getting  to  a  grassy  region. 

Here  their  Ne/.  fercri  guides  declared  that  all 
the  dilficulties  of  the  mountains  were  at  an  end, 
and  their  course  was  plain  and  simple,  ami  need- 
ed  no  further  guidance  ;  they  iisked  leave,  there- 
fore, to  return  home.  This  was  readily  granted, 
with  many  thanks  and  presents  for  their  faithful 
services.  They  took  a  long  larewell  smoke  with 
their  white  friends  after  wdiich  they  mounted  their 
horses  and  set  off,  exchanging  many  farewells 
and  kind  wishes. 

l)n  the  following  day.  Captain  Bonneville  com- 
pleted his  jouniuy  down  tlie  mountain,  and  en- 
camped on  the  bortlers  of  Snake  River,  w  here  he 
fouiiil  the  gr.iss  in  great  abundance  and  eight 
inches  in  height.  In  this  neighborhood  he  saw 
on  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  several  prisinoiils 
of  basaltes,  rising  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet. 

Nothing  particularly  worthy  of  note  occurred 
during  Several  d.iys  .as  the  parly  proceeded  ti]) 
along  Sn.ike  liiver  and  across  its  tributary 
streams.  After  crossing  Ciun  Creek,  they  met 
with  various  signs  that  white  peoi)le  were  in  the 
neighiiorhood,  ami  Captain  lioiineville  made 
earnest  exertions  to  discover  whether  tlu-y  were 
any  of  his  own  jieople,  that  he  might  join  them. 
He  soon  .iscertained  that  they  had  been  st.irved 
out  ot  ihis  tract  ot  country,  ;ind  h.id  betaken 
themselves  to  the  buffalo  region,  whither  he  now 
shaped  his  course.  In  pioceeding  along  Snake 
River,  he  found  sm.ill  hordes  of  Shoshonies  lin- 
gering upon  the  minor  streams,  ;iiid  li\ing  upon 
trout  and  other  hsli,  which  they  c.iteh  in  great 
numbers  at  this  season  in  lish-tr.ips.  The  ); re. iter 
part  of  the  tribe,  however,  liatl  penetrated  the 
mountains  to  hunt  the  elk,  deer,  anil  ahsahta  or 
bighorn. 

On  the  I2\h  of  May  Cnjit.iin  Itonneville  reached 
the  I'ortneiit  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he 
had  lett  the  winter  encimpmeiit  ot  his  comp.iiiy 
on  the  jireeediiig  Christm.is  day.  He  hail  thin 
expected  to  be  back  by  the  be;.;inning  of  M.ircli, 
but  circumsiances  hail  ilet, lined  him  upw.ird  of 
two  months  beyond  the  time,  and  the  winter  en- 
campment must  long  vrv  this  have  been  broken 
U|).  Halting  on  the  banks  ot  the  rortnent,  he  dis- 
patched scouis  a  feu'  miles  above,  to  \isii  the  old 
camping  ground  and  search  lor  signals  ot  the 
p.irty,  or  ol  their  whereabouts,  should  tin  y  .ict- 
ually  have  abandoned  the  spot.  They  rLtuined 
without  being  able  to  ascertain  anything. 

lieing  now  destitute  ot  pro\isions,  the  tr.nellers 
found  it  necess.iry  to  make  a  short  hunting  excur- 
sion after  bull  do.  They  made  c.iehes,  therefore, 
in  an  island  in  the  river,  in  which  they  deposited 
.ill  their  baggage,  and  then  set  out  on  their  expe- 
dition. They  were  so  fortun.ile  as  to  kill  a  couple 
ot  fine  hulls,  and  cutting  up  the  carci^ses,  deter- 
mined to  hush, md  this  stock  of  |)rovisions  with  the 
most  miserly  care,  lest  they  sho'!.!  again  be 
obliged  to  venture  into  the  o|)en  aivi  -Kingerous 
hunting  grtninds.  Returning  to  their  isl.ind  on 
the  i8th  of  .M.ay,  they  found  ili.it  the  wolves  had 
beeu  at  the  caches,  scr.Uched  up  tlie  contents, 
and  sealti'red  them  in  every  direction.  They  now 
lonsiructed  a  more  seruri!  oni-,  in  which  they  de- 
posited their  heaviest  articles,  and  then  descend- 
ed .Snake  River  again,  and  encamped  just  above 
tlie  .Americin  Falls.  Here  they  ])roceeded  to 
lortily  themselves,  intending  to  remain  here,  and 
give  their  horses  an  opportunity  to  recruit  their 
strength  with  good  pasturage,  until  it  should  be 
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time  to  set  out  for  the  annual  rendezvous  in  Bear 
River  valley. 

On  the  hrst  of  Jime  they  descried  four  men  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  camp, 
and,  havin(j  attracted  their  attention  by  a  dis- 
charge of  rilles,  ascertained  to  their  joy  that  they 
were  some  of  their  own  people.  From  these  men 
Captain  Bonneville  learned  that  the  whole  party 
which  he  had  left  in  the  preceding  month  of  De- 
cember were  encamped  on  Blackfoot  River,  a 
trilmtary  of  Snake  River,  not  very  far  above  the 
J'ortneuf.  Thither  he  proceeded  with  all  possi- 
ble dispatch,  and  in  a  little  while  had  the*)leasure 
of  hnding  himself  once  more  surrounded  by  his 
people,  wlio  greetetl  his  return  among  them  in  the 
neartiest  manner  ;  for  his  long-protracted  absence 
had  convinced  them  that  he  and  his  three  com- 
panions had  been  cut  off  by  some  hostile  tribe. 

The  parly  had  sufferctl  much  during  his  ab- 
sence. They  had  been  ])inched  by  famine  and 
almost  starved,  and  had  been  lorced  to  repair  to 
the  caches  at  Salmon  River.  Here  they  fell  in 
with  the  Blackfeet  bands,  and  considered  them- 
selves fortunate  in  being  able  to  retreat  from  the 
dangerous  neighborhootl  without  sustaining  any 
loss. 

Being  thus  reunited,  a  general  treat  from  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  to  his  men  was  a  matter  of  course. 
Two  days,  therefore,  were  given  up  to  such  feast- 
ing and  merriment  as  their  means  and  situation 
aflorded.  What  was  wanting  in  good  cheer  was 
made  up  in  good-will  ;  the  tree  lra[)pers  in  partic- 
ular distinguished  themselves  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  saturnalia  was  enjoyed  with  a  hearty  hol- 
iday spirit,  that  smacked  of  the  game  flavor  of 
the  wilderness, 
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Al'i'l.K  the  two  (lavs  ol  festive  indulgence,  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  broke  np  ihe  encampment,  and 
set  out  with  his  motley  crew  of  hired  and  free 
trappers,  hall-breeds,  Indians,  and  sijuaws,  for 
the  main  rendezvous  in  Bear  River  \alley.  Di- 
recting his  course  up  the  lilackfuot  River,  he 
scon  reache<l  thi'  hills  among  which  it  takes  its 
rise.  Here,  while  on  the  march,  he  descried  from 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  a  war  pariy  of  about  sixty 
Blackfei't,  on  the  |ilain  imnu-ili.ili.-l\  below  him. 
His  situation  was  perilous;  for  the  greater  ])art 
of  his  people  were  dispersed  in  various  directions. 
Still,  to  betray  hesitation  or  fear  would  be  to  dis- 
cover his  ai'tual  weakness,  and  to  iiuite  atl.ick. 
He  assumed  instantly,  therefore,  a  belligerent 
tone  ;  ordered  the  scjuaws  to  lead  the  horses  to  a 
small  grove  i.^  ashen  trees,  iind  unload  and  tie 
them  ;  and  caused  a  great  bustle  to  be  made  by 
his  scanty  handful  ;  the  leaders  riding  hither  and 
thither  and' vociferating  with  all  their  might,  as  if 
a  numerous  force  were  getting  under  way  lor  an 
attack. 

To  keep  up  the  deception  as  Id  his  force,  he  or- 
dered,   at   night,    a   number  of  e.xtra  tires  to  be 


made  in  his  camp,  and  kept  up  a  vigilant  watch. 
His  men  were  all  directed  to  keep  themselves  pre- 
pared for  instant  action.  In  such  cases  the  expe- 
rienced trapper  sleeps  in  his  clothes,  with  his  rrfle 
besitle  him,  the  shol-belt  and  powder-flask  on 
the  stock  ;  so  that,  in  case  of  alarm,  he  can  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  whole  of  his  equipment  at 
once,  and  start  up,  completely  armed. 

Captain  Bonneville  was  also  especially  careful 
to  secure  the  horses,  and  set  a  vigilant  guard 
upon  them  ;  for  there  lies  the  great  object  and 
principal  danger  of  a  night  attack.  The  grand 
move  of  the  lurking  savage  is  to  cause  a  panic 
among  the  horses.  In  such  cases  one  horse  fright- 
ens another,  until  all  are  alarmed,  and  struggle 
to  break  loose.  In  camps  where  there  are  great 
numbers  of  Indians,  with  their  horses,  a  night 
alarm  of  the  kind  is  tremendous.  Tlie  running 
of  the  horses  that  have  broken  loose  ;  the  snorting, 
stamping,  and  rearing  of  those  which  remain 
fast  ;  the  howling  of  dogs  ;  the  yelling  of  In- 
dians ;  the  scampering  of  white  men,  and  red 
men,  with  their  guns  ;  the  overturning  of  lodges 
and  trampling  of  tires  by  the  horses  ;  the  flashes 
of  the  fires,  lighting  up  forms  of  men  and  steeds 
dashing  through  the  gloom,  altogether  make  up 
one  of  the  wildest  scenes  of  confusion  imaginable. 

In  this  way,  sometimes,  all  the  horses  of  a  camp 
amounting  to  several  hundred  will  be  frightened 
off  in  a  single  night. 

The  night  passed  off  without  any  disturbance  ; 
but  there  was  no  likelihood  that  a  war  [larty  of 
Blackfeet,  once  on  the  track  of  a  camp  where 
there  was  a  chance  for  spoils,  would  fail  to  hover 
round  it.  The  captain,  therefore,  continued  to 
maintain  the  most  vigilant  precautions  ;  throw- 
ing out  scouts  in  the  ailvance,  and  on  every  rising 
ground. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  he  arrived  at  the  plain 
of  white  clay,  already  mentioned,  surrounded  by 
the  mineral  springs,  called  Heer  Springs,  by  the 
trappers.*  Here  the  men  all  halteil  to  ha\e  a  re- 
gale. In  a  few  moments  every  spring  had  its 
jovial  knot  of  hard  drinkers,  with  tin  cu|)  in  hand, 
indulging  in  a  mock  carouse  ;  (|uatfing,  ph'ilging, 
toasting,  bandying  jokes,  singing  drinking  soiii^s, 
and  uttering  peals  ol  laughter,  until  it  seemed  as 
if  their  imaginations  had  given  potency  to  the 
beverage,  and  cheated  thent  into  a  fit  of  inlo.xi- 
cation.  Indeed,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
they  were  loud  and  extra\ngant  in  their  commen- 
dations of  "  the  mountain  t.ip  ;"  elevating  it 
alune  every  beverage  produced  from  hops  or 
malt.  It  was  a  singular  and  fantastic  scene  ; 
suited  to  a  region  where  everything  is  strange  and 
peculiar  ;  These  groups  of  trappers  and  hunters, 
and  Indians,  with  their  wild  costumes  and  wilder 
countenances  ;  their  boisterous  gayeiy  and  reck- 
less air  ;  (luatting  and  making  merry  round  these 

*  In  a  nianusnipt  journal  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  ("I. 
Wyeili,  we  liml  tlie  lollowing  mention  of  this  water- 
iiij;-I>lace  : 

"  There  is  licre  a  soda  spring  ;  or,  I  may  say.  fifty 
of  them.  These  springs  ifirow  out  lime,  wliirfi  dc- 
posiis  and  forms  little  hillocks  of  a  yellowisli-coloreil 
stone.  There  is,  also,  here,  a  warm  sprinij,  wtii'  h 
throws  out  water,  wiili  a  jet  ;  which  is  like  bilge-water 
in  taste.  There  are,  also,  fiere,  peat  l)eds,  which 
sometmies  take  fire,  and  leave  f)ehind  a  tlcep,  lifiht 
aslies  ;  in  which  animal  sink  deep.  .  .  .  I  ascenci- 
eii  a  mountain,  and  from  it  could  sec  that  Rear  River 
took  a  short  turn  round  Sheep  Rock.  There  were, 
in  the  plain,  many  huntlred  mounds  of  yellowish 
stone,  with  a  crater  on  the  top,  formed  of  tlie  depof  its 
of  the  impregnated  water." 
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sparkling  fountains  ;  while  besitle  them  lay  their 
weapons,  ready  to  be  snatched  up  for  instant  ser- 
vice. Painters  are  fond  of  reprusentinjj  banditti 
at  their  rude  and  i)ictures<iue  carousals  ;  but 
here  were  groups  still  more  rude  and  picturcscpie  ; 
and  it  needed  but  a  sudden  onset  of  Hlackleet. 
and  a  (juick  transition  front  a  fantastic  revel  to  a 
furious  nielee,  to  iiiuc  rendered  this  picture  of  a 
trapper's  lite  coinplcle. 

Tne  l)eer  frolic,  liowever,  passed  off  without 
any  untoward  circumstance  ;  and,  unlike  most 
drinking  l)0Lits,  Icit  neitiier  headache  nor  heart- 
ache behind.  CajUain  IJonneviiU-  n  nv  directed 
his  course  up  along  Hear  River  ;  amusing  himself 
occasionally  with  luinting  the  buffalc,  with  which 
the  country  was  covered.  Some'lmes  when  he 
saw  a  huge  bull  taking  his  repo'e  in  a  prairie,  he 
would  sumI  along  a  ravine,  imtil  close  upon  him  ; 
then  rouse  him  Irom  his  meditations  with  a  peb- 
l)le,  and  t.ike  a  shot  ;'t  him  as  he  st.irted  up. 
Such  is  tlie  (juicknesi  with  which  this  animal 
springs  upon  his  legs,  ihat  it  is  not  eas;,  to  dis- 
cover the  nuiscul.ir  proces;  by  which  ic  is  effected. 
The  horse  rises  first  upon  his  forelegs,  and  the 
ilomestic  cow  upon  lu-r  hinder  limbs,  but  the 
buffalo  bouiuls  at  once  from  a  couchant  to  an  erect 
|)()sition  with  a  ctderity  that  baffles  the  eye. 
Though  irom  his  bulk  and  rolling  gait  he  does 
not  apjiear  to  run  with  much  swiftness  ;  yet  it 
takes  a  stanch  horse  to  overtake  him,  when  at  full 
speed  on  level  ground  ;  and  a  buffalo  cow  is  still 
fleeter  in  her  motion. 

y\mong  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  of  the  party 
were  several  admirable  horsemen  and  bold  hunt- 
ers, who  amused  themselves  with  a  grotescpie 
kind  ()[  buff.do  bait.  \Vliene\er  they  found  a  huge 
buP  in  the  plains,  they  |)repared  for  their  teasing 
and  b.irbirous  sport.  Surrounding  him  on  horse- 
l).ick,  they  would  discharge  their  .arrows  at  him  in 
cpiick  succession,  goading  him  to  make  .in  attack  ; 
which,  with  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  horse, 
they  would  easily  avoid.  In  this  way,  they  hover- 
ed round  him,  feathering  him  with  arrt)ws,  as  he 
reared  and  plunged  about,  until  he  was  bristled 
all  over  like  a  porcu))ine.  When  they  ])ercei\-ed 
in  him  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  he  could  no 
longer  be  provoked  to  make  battle,  they  would 
dismount  from  their  horses,  approach  him  in  the 
rear,  and  sei/.ing  him  by  the  t.iil,  jerk  him  Irom 
side  to  side,  and  drag  him  backward  ;  until  the 
frantic  animal,  gathering  fresh  strength  fnjin 
fury,  would  break  from  them,  and  rush,  with 
flashing  eyes  and  a  hoarse  bellowing,  upon  any 
enemy  in  sight  ;  but  in  a  little  while,  his  transient 
excitement  at  .in  end,  would  ])itch  headlong  on 
the  ground  and  expire.  The  arrows  were  then 
plucked  forth,  the  tongue  cut  out  and  preserved 
as  a  dainty,  and  the  carcass  left  a  baiu(uet  for  the 
wolves. 

I'ursmng  his  course  up  I5ear  River,  Captain 
Bonneville  arrived,  on  the  13th  of  June,  at  the 
Little  Snake  I^ake  ;  where  be  encamped  tor  lour 
or  five  days,  that  he  might  examine  its  shores  and 
outlets.  The  latter  he  found  txlremely  muddy, 
and  so  surrounded  Ijy  swamps  and  (|uagmires 
that  he  was  obliged  to  construct  canoes  of  rushes 
with  which  to  explore  them.  The  mouths  of  all 
the  streams  which  fall  into  this  lake  from  the 
west  are  marshy  and  inconsiderable  ;  but  on  the 
east  side  there  is  a  beautiful  lieach.  broken  occa- 
sionally by  high  and  isolated  bluffs,  which  ad- 
vance upon  the  hike,  and  heighten  the  character 
of  the  scenery.  The  water  is  very  shallow,  but 
abounds  with  trout,  anrl  other  small  fish. 

Having  finished  his  survey  of  the  lake,  Captain 


Ilonnevillc  proceeded  on  his  journey,  until  on  the 
banks  of  llie  Hear  River,  some  distance  higher 
up,  he  came  upon  the  party  which  he  had  (lei.Atli- 
cd  a  year  beiore,  to  circumambulate  the  (lre:it 
Salt  Lake,  and  ascertain  its  e.xtent,  and  the  n.iuirc 
of  its  shores.  'I'hey  had  been  encamped  heie 
about  twenty  days  ;  and  were  greatly  rejoiced  .11 
meeting  once  more  with  their  comrailes  Ironi 
whom  they  had  so  long  been  separated.  The 
first  iiH|uiry  ol  Captain  Honneville  was  about  the 
result  ol  their  iourney,  and   the  information 


!ir  journey,  anil  me  intormation  tluy 
Mail  pri^ured  as  to  the  tlreat  Salt  Lake,  the  ob- 
ject of  'lis  intense  curiosity  and  anihition.  Tlie 
substance  of  their  report  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter. 
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It  was  on  the  24th  of  July,  in  the  preceding 
year  (1833),  that  the  brigade  of  forty  men  set  out 
from  C.reen  River  valley,  to  explore  the  dreat 
S;dt  Lake.  They  were  to  make  the  com|)lete 
circuit  of  it,  tra|)ping  on  all  the  streams  which 
should  fall  in  their  way,  and  to  keep  journals  and 
make  charts,  calculated  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
the  lake  and  the  surrounding  country.  All  the 
resources  of  Captain  Honne\ille  had  been  tasked 
to  lit  out  this  favorite  expedition.  The  country 
lying  to  the  southv.est  of  the  mountains,  and 
ranging  down  to  California,  was  as  yet  almost  un- 
known ;  being  out  of  the  buffalo  ran  je,  it  was  un- 
traversed  by  tlie  trapper,  who  prLterred  those 
parts  of  the  wilderness  where  the  roaming  herds 
of  that  species  of  animal  gave  him  comparatively 
an  abundant  and  luxurious  life.  Still  it  was  said 
that  the  deer,  the  elk,  and  the  bighorn  were  to 
be  found  there,  so  that  with  .1  little  diligence  and 
economy,  there  w.is  no  danger  of  lacking  food. 
As  ;i  precaution,  however,  the  party  hailed  on 
Hear  River  and  lumted  lor  a  few  days,  until  they 
had  laid  in  a  su|)ply  of  dried  buffalo  meat  and 
venison  ;  they  then  passed  by  the  head-waters  of 
the  Cassie  Itiver,  and  soon  found  themselves 
l.iunched  on  an  immense  sandy  desert.  South- 
wardly, on  their  lett,  they  beheld  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  spread  out  like  a  sea,  but  they  found  no 
stream  running  into  it.  A  desert  exteiuled  around 
them,  and  stretchetl  to  the  southwest  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  rivalling  the  deserts  of  Asia 
and  Africa  in  sterility.  There  was  neither  tree, 
nor  herbage,  nor  spring,  nor  pool,  nor  running 
stream — nothing  but  ])arched  wastes  of  sand, 
where  horse  and  rider  were  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing. 

Their  sufferings,  at  length,  became  so  great 
that  they  abandoned  their  intended  course,  and 
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maile  toward  a  ranpe  of  snowy  mountains 
hrijjhteninjf  in  the  north,  where  they  hoped  to  find 
w.UtT.  Alter  a  time,  they  c;inie  upon  a  small 
stream  ieachn^  directly  toward  these  mountains, 
Having  ipienehed  liieir  l)urnin(j  thirst,  and  re- 
Iresheu  themselves  and  their  weary  horses  for  a 
time,  they  kept  alonj^  this  stream,  which  jjrad- 
ually  increased  in  size,  l)eing  fed  by  numerous 
t'rooks.  After  ;ipnroacliin^  the  mount;iins,  it 
took  a  sweep  toward  tliK  southwest,  and  the  trav- 
ellers still  kept  along  it,  trappinjr  l)eaver  as  they 
went,  on  the  tiesh  of  which  they  subsisted  for  the 
present,  hushandin;^  their  dried  meat  for  future 
necessities. 

The  stream  on  which  they  had  thus  fallen  is 
called  hy  some,  Mary  Kiver,  but  is  more  j^enerally 
known  as  ()),'den's  River,  from  Mr,  I'eter  Oyden, 
an  enterprisin;,'  .and  intrepid  leailer  of  the  llud- 
sr)n's  liay  Company  who  first  explored  it  The 
wild  and  halt  ck-sert  region  through  which  the 
travellers  were  p.issing  is  wandered  o\er  by 
hordes  of  Shusliokoes,  or  Root  Diggers,  the  forlorn 
l)i;MU-h  of  the  Snake  tribe  They  ;ire  a  shy  peo- 
l)le,  j)io;'e  to  keep  aloof  from  the  stranger.  The 
tr.ivellers  frecpiently  met  with  their  trails  ;ind  saw 
the  smoke  of  their  tires  rising  in  various  p.irts  of 
the  vast  landscape,  so  that  tuey  knew  there  were 
great  nund)ers  in  the  neighborhood,  but  scarcely 
ever  were  any  of  ihem  to  be  met  with. 

After  a  time,  they  began  to  have  vexatious 
proofs  that,  it  the  Shoshokoes  were  (|uiet  by  day, 
they  were  busy  at  night.  The  camp  was  dogged 
by  these  e.ivesdroppers  ;  scarce  a  morning  Init 
various  articles  were  missinj^',  yet  nothing  could 
be  sicn  of  the  niar.iuders.  \\  hat  particularly  ex- 
asperated the  lumters,  was  to  have  their  traps 
itolen  from  the  streams.  One  morning  a  tra[)- 
jier  of  a  violent  and  savage  character,  discovering 
that  his  tr.ips  had  been  carrieil  off  in  the  night, 
took  a  horrid  oath  to  kill  the  first  Indian  iie  should 
meet,  innocent  or  guilty.  As  l,e  was  returning 
with  his  comrades  to  camj),  he  beiield  two  unfor- 
tunate Diggers,  sealed  on  the  river  bank,  fishing. 
Advancing  U])i)n  them,  he  levelled  his  ritle.  shot 
one  upon  the  s])ot,  and  tlung  his  bleeding  body 
into  the  stream.  The  other  Indian  fled,  and  was 
suffered  to  escipe.  Such  is  the  inilifference  with 
which  acts  of  violence  are  regarded  in  the  wilder- 
ness, .and  such  the  immunity  an  armed  riillian  en- 
joys lieyond  the  barriers  of  the  laws,  th.it  the  only 
j)Unisliment  this  desjierado  nu;t  with,  was  a  re- 
buke from  the  leader  of  the-  |)arty. 

The  trappers  now  left  the  scene  of  this  infamous 
tragedy,  and  kejit  on  westward,  down  the  course 
of  the  river,  which  woimd  along  with  a  range  of 
mountains  on  the  right  hand  and  a  sandy  but 
somewhat  fertile  plain  on  tlie  left.  As  they  pro- 
ceeded, tlu'y  beheld  columns  of  smoke  rising,  as 
l)efore,  in  various  directions,  with  their  guilty 
consciences  now  converted  into  alarm  sign.ils,  to 
arouse  the  country  and  collect  the  scattered  bands 
for  vengeance. 

After  a  time  the  natives  began  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  sometimes  in  consiilerable  num- 
bers, but  always  pacific  ;  the  trappers,  liowe\er, 
suspected  them  or  cleei)-laid  plans  to  draw  them 
into  ambuscades  ;  to  crowd  into  and  get  possession 
of  their  camp,  and  various  other  crafty  and  ilaring 
conspiracies  which,  it  is  probable,  never  entered 
into  the  heads  of  the  poor  savages.  In  fact,  they 
are  a  simple,  timid,  inoffensive  race,  unpractisec' 
in  warfare,  and  scarce  i)rovi(led  with  any  weapons, 
excepting  for  the  chase.  Their  lives  are  passed 
in  the  great  sand  plains  and  along  the  adjacent 
rivers  :  thev  subsist  sometimes  on  fish,  at  other 


times  on  roots  and  the  seeds  of  a  plant  called  the 
cat's-tail.  They  are  of  the  same  kind  of  people 
that  Captain  Be  meville  foimd  upon  Snake  River, 
and  whom  he  f  jund  so  mikl  and  inoffensive. 

The  trappers,  iiowever,  liad  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  were  making  their  way  through  a 
hostile  country,  and  that  implacable  foes  hung 
round  their  camp  or  beset  tlieir  jjalh,  watching 
for  an  opportimity  to  surprise  them.  At  lengtli 
one  day  they  came  to  the  banks  of  a  stream  empty- 
ing into  (-)gden's  River,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  ford,  llereagreat  number  of  Shoshokoes  were 
posted  on  the  opposite  bank.  Persuaded  they 
were  there  with  hostile  intent,  they  advanced  upon 
them,  levelled  their  rilks,  and  killed  twenty-five 
of  tl^em  on  the  spot.  The  rest  fled  to  a  short  dis- 
tance, then  halted  .ind  turned  al)OUt  howling  and 
whining  like  woU  es,  ami  uttering  the  most  piteous 
w.iilings.  The  trappers  chased  them  in  every 
direction  ;  the  poor  wretches  made  no  defence, 
Init  lied  with  terror  ;  neither  docs  it  appear  from 
the  accounts  of  the  boasted  victors,  that  a  weap- 
on had  been  wielded  or  a  we.ipon  launched 
by  the  Indians  throughout  the  affair.  We  feel  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  jioor  savages  had  no 
hostile  intention,  but  had  merely  gathered  to- 
gether through  motives  of  curiosity,  as  others  of 
their  tribe  had  done  when  Captain  Honneville 
and  his  companions  passed  along  Snake  River. 

The  trappers  continucil  ilown  Cgden's  River, 
until  they  ascertained  that  it  lost  itself  in  a  great 
swampy  lake,  to  which  there  was  no  apparent  tlis- 
ch.irge.  They  then  struck  directly  westward, 
across  the  great  chain  of  Californian  moimlains 
intervening  between  these  interior  plains  and  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

For  three  and  twenty  days  they  were  entangled 
among  these  moimtains,  the  )ieaks  and  ridges  of 
which  are  in  m.tny  places  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  Their  passes  and  defiles  present  the  wild- 
est sienery,  partaking  of  the  sid>lime  ratlier  than 
the  beautifid,  ;\nd  abounding  with  frightlul  prec- 
ipices. The  sufferings  of  the  travellers  among 
these  s.ivage  mountains  were  extreme  ;  for  a  |)art 
of  the  time  they  were  nearly  starved  ;  at  length 
they  made  their  way  through  them,  and  came 
down  upon  the  plains  of  New  California,  a  fertile 
region  extending  along  the  coast,  with  magnificent 
forests,  verdant  savannas,  and  prairies  that  look 
like  stately  p.irks.  Here  they  found  deer  and 
other  game  in  abundance,  and  indemnified  them- 
selves for  past  famine.  Th.ey  now  turned  toward 
the  south,  and  jjassing  numerous  small  bands  of 
natives,  posted  upon  various  streams,  arrived  at 
the  Spanish  village  and  post  of  Monterey. 

This  is  a  small  place,  containing  at)out  two 
liundrecl  houses,  situated  in  lati'.uile  37'  north.' 
ft  has  a  capacious  bay,  with  indifferent  anchorage. 
The  surrounding  country  is  extremely  fertile,  es- 
pecially in  the  valleys  ;  the  soil  is  richer  the  fur- 
ther you  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  tlie  cli- 
mate is  described  as  a  jierpetual  spring.  Indceil, 
all  California,  extending  along  the  I'acitic  Ocean 
from  latitude  19  30'  to  42  north,  is  represented 
as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  regions  in 
North  America. 

Lower  California,  in  length  about  seven  hun- 
dred miles,  forms  a  great  peninsula,  which  cross- 
es the  tropics  and  terminates  in  the  torrid  zone. 
It  is  separatetl  from  the  mainland  by  the  Gulf  ot 
California,  sometimes  called  the  Vermilion  Sea  ; 
into  this  gulf  empties  the  Colorado  of  the  West, 
the  Seeds-ke-dee,  or  Creen  liiver,  as  it  is  also 
sometimes  called.  The  peninsula  is  traversed 
by  stetn  and  barren  mountains,  and   has  many 
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sandy  plains,  wher  'he  only  signs  of  vegetation  is 
tlie  cylindrical  cacti.-,  growing  among  the  clefts 
of  tf>e  rocks.  Wherever  there  is  water,  however, 
and  vegetable  njouid,  the  ardent  nature  of  the 
climate  ciuickens  everything  into  astonishing  fer- 
tility. 'I  here  are  valleys  luxuriant  with  the  rich 
and  beautiful  productions  of  the  tropics.  There 
the  sugar-cane  and  indigo  plant  attain  a  |)erlection 
une(iualled  in  any  otiier  part  of  North  America. 
There  flourish  the  olive,  tne  fig,  the  date,  the  or- 
ange, the  citron,  the  pomegranate,  and  other 
liiilts  belonging  to  the  voluptuous  climates  of  the 
south  ;  with  grapes  in  abundance,  that  yield  a 
generous  wine.  In  the  interior  are  salt  plains  ; 
silver  mines  and  scanty  veins  of  gold  are  said, 
likewise,  to  exist  ;  and  pearls  of  a  beautiful  water 
are  to  be  fished  upon  the  coast. 

The  peninsula  ol  California  was  settled  in  1698, 
by  the  Jesuits,  who,  ct-rtainly,  as  far  as  the  na- 
tives were  concerned,  have  generally  proveil  the 
most  beneficent  of  colonists.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, tiiey  gain'jil  and  maintained  a  footing  in 
the  country  without  the  aid  of  military  force,  'lut 
solely  by  religious  influence.  They  fornn  il  a 
treaty,  and  entered  into  the  most  amicable  rel.i- 
tions  with  the  natixes,  then  numbering  Irom 
twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  souls,  and  gained 
a  hold  upon  their  affections,  and  a  control  over 
their  minds,  that  effected  a  complete  change  in 
their  condition.  They  built  eleven  missionary 
establishments  in  the  various  valleys  ol  the  penin- 
sula, which  formed  rallying  pla«;es  for  the  sur- 
rounding savages,  where  they  gathered  together 
as  sheep  into  liie  told,  and  surrendered  them- 
selves and  their  consciences  into  the  hands  of 
thfse  spiritual  pastors.  Nothing,  we  are  told, 
could  exceed  the  implicit  and  affectionate  devo- 
tion of  the  Indian  converts  to  the  Jesuit  fathers, 
and  the  Catholic  faith  was  disseminated  widely 
through  the  wilderness. 

The  growing  power  and  influence  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  New  World  at  length  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  Sjianish  government,  and  they  were  ban- 
ished from  the  colonies.  The  governor,  who  ar- 
rived at  California  to  expel  them,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  country,  expected  to  find  a  rich  and 
powerful  fraternity,  with  immense  treasures 
hoarded  in  their  missions,  and  an  army  of  Indians 
ready  to  defend  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  be- 
held a  few  venerable  silver-haired  nriests  coming 
humbly  forward  to  meet  him,  followed  by  a 
throng  of  weeping,  but  submissive  natives.  The 
heart  of  the  governor,  it  is  said,  was  so  touched 
by  this  unexpected  siglit  that  he  shed  tears  ;  but 
he  had  to  execute  his  orders.  The  Jesuits  were 
accompanied  to  the  place  of  their  embarkation  by 
their  simple  and  affectionate  parishioners,  who 
took  leave  of  them  with  tears  and  sobs.  Manv  of 
the  latter  abandoned  their  hereditary  abodes, 
and  wandered  off  to  join  their  southern  brethren, 
so  that  but  a  remnant  remained  in  the  peninsula. 
The  I*>anciscans  immediately  succeeded  the  Jes- 
uits, and  subsequently  the  Dominicans  ;  but  the 
latter  managed  their  affairs  ill.  IJut  two  of  the 
missionary  establishments  are  at  present  occupied 
by  priests  ;  the  rest  are  all  in  ruins,  excepting 
one,  which  remains  a  monument  of  the  former 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  order.  This  is  a  no- 
ble edifice,  once  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  resi- 
dent Jesuits.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
about  half  way  between  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
the  broad  ocean,  the  peninsula  being  here  about 
sixty  miles  wide.  The  edifice  is  of  hewn  stone, 
one   story    high,    two    hundred    and    ten    feet   in 


front,  and  about  fifty-five  feel  deep.  The  walh 
are  six  feet  thick,  .tnd  sixteen  feet  high,  with  n 
vaulted  roof  of  stone,  about  two  leet  and  a  hall  in 
thickness.  It  is  now  abandoned  antl  dtsulate  ; 
the  beautiful  valley  is  with.nt  an  inhabil.int— not 
a  human  being  resides  within  thiity  miles  of  the 
place  : 

In  approaching  this  desertetl  mission-house 
from  the  south,  the  traveller  passes  over  the 
mountain  of  .San  Juan,  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
peak  in  the  Calilornias.  From  this  lofty  umi- 
nence,  a  vast  and  magnificent  prospect  untolds  it- 
self ;  the  great  Ciulf  of  California,  with  the  dark 
blue  sea  beyond,  studded  with  ishinds  ;  and  in 
another  direction,  the  immense  lava  plain  of  San 
(labriel.  The  splendor  of  the  climate  gives  an 
Italian  effect  to  the  immense  pnispect.  The  sky 
is  ol  a  deep  blue  color,  and  the  sunsets  are  often 
magnificent  beyond  description.  Such  is  a  slight 
aiurimperfect  sketch  of  this  remarkable  |)eninsula. 

ll|)[)er  Calilornia  extends  from  latitude  31'  10' 
to  42  on  the  I'acific,  and  inland,  to  the  great 
chain  of  snowcajipeil  moiiiUains  v/hich  divide  it 
from  the  sand  plains  of  the  interior.  There  ar«j 
about  twenty-one  missions  in  this  jirovince,  most 
of  which  were  established  about  fifty  years  s'.nce, 
and  a/e  generally  under  the  care  of  the  Francis- 
cans. These  exert  a  protecting  sway  over  about 
thirty-five  ihoiisand  Indian  cuiiverls,  who  reside 
on  the  lands  around  the  mission  houses.  Kach 
of  these  houses  has  filieen  miles  sciU.ire  of  land 
allotted  to  it,  subdivided  into  small  lots,  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  Indian  converts  attached 
to  the  mission.  Sfime  an;  enclosed  with  high 
walls  ;  but  in  general  they  arc  open  hamlets,  com- 
posed of  rows  of  huts,  built  ol  sunburned  bricks  ; 
in  some  instances  whitewashed  and  rooled  with 
tiles.  Many  ot  them  are  far  in  the  interior,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  military  protection,  and  de- 
pendent entirely  on  the  good-will  of  the  natives, 
which  never  tails  them.  They  have  made  consid- 
erable |)rogress  in  leaching  the  Indians  the  useful 
arts.  There  are  native  tanners,  shoemakers, 
weavers,  blacksmiths,  stonecutters,  and  other  ar- 
tificers attached  to  each  establishment.  t)ther3 
are  taught  husbandry,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle 
and  horses  ;  while  the  females  can!  and  spin 
wool,  weave,  and  perform  the  other  duties  allot- 
ted to  their  sex  in  civilized  life.  No  social  inter- 
course is.  allowed  between  the  unmarneil  of  the 
opposite  se.xes  after  working  hours  ;  anil  at  night 
they  are  locked  up  in  separate  apartments,  and 
the  keys  delivered  to  the  priests. 

The  jjroduce  of  the  lands,  and  all  the  profits 
arising  from  sales,  are  entirely  at  the  disi)osal  of 
the  priests  ;  whatever  is  not  required  for  the  sup- 
|)ort  of  the  missions  goes  to  augment  a  fund 
which  is  under  their  control.  Ilidi-s  and  tallow 
constitute  the  principal  riches  of  the  missions, 
and,  indeed,  the  main  commerce  of  the  country, 
drain  might  be  produced  to  an  unlimited  extent 
at  the  establishments,  were  there  a  sufficient 
market  lor  it.  Olives  and  grapes  are  also  reared 
at  the  missions. 

Horses  and  horned  cattle  abound  throughout 
all  this  region  ;  the  former  may  be  purchased  at 
from  three  to  five  dollars,  but  they  are  of  an  in- 
ferior breed.  Mules,  which  are  here  of  a  large 
size  and  of  valuable  qualities,  cost  from  seven  to 
ten  dollars. 

There  are  several  excellent  ports  along  this 
coast.  San  Diego,  San  Barbara,  Monterey,  the 
bay  ot  San  Francisco,  and  the  northern  port  of 
lioiidago  ;    all  afford  anchorage  ^nr  ships  of  the 
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InrRCst  class.  Th**  port  of  San  Francisco  is  too 
weTl  known  to  recpiire  much  notice  in  this  pLice. 
The  etitranre  from  the  sea  is  sixty-seven  f.ithom-i 
deep,  and  within,  whole  i  ivies  nnyht  ride  with 
perfect  safety.  Two  large  rivers,  which  lake  their 
rise  in  mountains  two  or  three  hui\dred  miles  to 
the  east,  and  run  tlirou).;!!  a  i ountry  unsurpassed 
lor  soil  and  climate,  empty  themselves  into  the 
harbor,  The  country  around  affords  admirable 
timber  for  ship-building.  In  ,i  word,  this  favored 
port  combines  arlvant;iges  which  not  only  tit  it  tor 
a  grand  n.'ival  depot,  but  almost  render  it  capat)le 
of  being  made  the  dominant  military  post  ot  tin  ■ 
se."S. 

Such  is  a  feeble  outline  of  the  Californian  coast 
and  country,  the  value  of  which  is  more  and  more 
attracting  the  attention  of  naval  powers.  The 
Kussi.'ins  have  always  a  ship  of  w;ir  upon  tiiis 
station,  and  have  already  encroached  upon  the 
Calitornian  boundaries,  by  taking  possession  of 
the  port  ol  nondago,  and  lortilying  it  with  several 
guns.  Keceiit  surveys  have  likewise  been  made, 
both  by  the  Russians  and  the  Knglish,  and  we 
have  little  doubt,  that,  at  no  very  distant  d.iy,  this 
ncglectfl,  and,  until  recently,  almost  un'-nown 
region,  will  be  found  to  possess  sources  of  wealth 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  powerful  and  prosperous 
empire.  Its  inhaliitants  themselves  are  but  little 
aware  of  its  real  riches  ;  they  h;ive  not  enterprise 
sufficient  to  acf|uaint  themselves  with  a  vast  inte- 
rior that  lies  alinost  a  terra  incognita  ;  nor  have 
they  the  skill  and  industry  to  cultivate  properly 
the  fertile  tracts  alo"'j  the  co.ist  ;  nor  to  prose- 
cute that  foreign  commerce  which  brings  .ill  the 
resourccii  of  a  country  into  profitable  action. 


CHAPTKR   XXXIX. 

OAY  LIFE  AT  MONTF.RKV— MKXICAN  HORSF.MF.N 
— A  llOt.I)  DRAiiDON — USE  OK  THE  l.ASSo — 
VAgUHROS — NOOSlNi;  A  BEAR — FIOHT  BETWEEN 
A     DUI.I,      AND     A      BEAR— DEPARTURE      FROM 

;  MONIKREV  —  INDIAN  HORSE-STEAI.ERS  —  OUT- 
RACES  COMMITTED  BY  THE  rRAVEI.LERS— IN- 
DIGNATION  OF   CAl'TAIN    BONNEVILLE. 

The  wandering  band  of  trapjiers  were  well  re- 
ceived at  Monterey,  the  inhal)itants  were  desirous 
of  retaining  them  among  them,  and  offered  ex- 
travagant wages  to  such  as  were  accpiainted  with 
any  mechanic  art.  When  they  went  into  the 
country,    too,  they   were   kindly   treated    by    tlie 

Eriusts  at  the  missions  ;  who  ;ire  always  hospita- 
le  to  strangers,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  or 
religion.  They  had  no  lack  of  provisions  ;  being 
permitted  to  l«ill  as  many  as  they  pleased  of  the 
vast  herds  of  cattle  th.it  graze  the  country,  on  con- 
dition, merely,  of  rendering  the  hides  to  the  own- 
ers. They  attended  bull-tights  and  horse  races  ; 
forgot  all  the  purjiosesof  their  expedition  ;  squan- 
dered away,  freely,  the  property  that  diil  not  be- 
long to  them  ;  and,  in  a  word,  revelled  in  a  per- 
fect fool's  paradise. 

What  especially  delighted  them  was  the  eques- 
trian skill  of  the  Californians.  The  vast  number 
and  the  cheapness  of  the  horses  in  this  country 
makes  every  one  a  cavalier.  The  Mexicans  and 
half-breeds  of  California  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  in  the  saddle.  They  are  fearless 
riders  ;  and  their  daring  feats  upon  unbroken 
colts  and  wild    horses  astonished  our  trappers, 


tough    accustomed   to    the    boU!    riders  of    the 

prairies. 

\  Mexican  horsein.m  has  much  resemblance,  in 
m.iny  points,  to  the  eepiestri.ins  of  Old  .Spain,  and 
especially  to  the  vain-glorious  calialU-ro  of  Anda- 
lusia. A  .Mexiian  dragoon,  for  instance,  is  repre- 
sented as  an  ned  in  a  round  blue  jacket,  with  red 
cuffs  and  coll.ir  ;  liiue  velvet  breeches,  unbuttoned 
at  the  knees  to  show  his  white  stockings  ;  liottinas 
of  dei'r  skin;  a  round-crovMied  Anililusian  hat, 
and  his  hair  <  ued.  On  the  pommel  ot  his  s,i<Ulle 
lie  carries  balanced  a  long  musket,  with  fo\-skin 
round  the  lock.  Me  is  cased  in  a  cuirass  ot 
doubU'-loid  deer-skin,  and  carries  a  bull's  hide 
shield  ;  he  is  forked  in  a  Moorish  saddle,  high  be- 
fore and  behind  ;  his  feet  are  thrust  into  wooden 
box  stirrups,  of  Moorish  fashion,  and  a  tremen- 
dous pair  of  iron  spurs,  fastened  by  chains,  jingle 
at  his  heels.  Thus  e(|ui|)ped,  and  suitably  mount- 
ed, he  considers  himself  the  glory  of  California 
and  the  terror  ot  the  universe. 

The  Californian  horsemen  seldom  ride  out  with- 
out the  lasso  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  long  coil  of  cord, 
with  a  slip  noose  ;  with  which  they  are  expert, 
almost  to  a  miracle.  The  lasso,  now  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  Spanish  America,  is  said  to  be 
of  great  anti(|uity  ;  and  to  h.ave  conn;  originally 
from  the  I'.ast.  It  was  used,  we  are  told,  l)y  a 
])astor,il  people  of  Persian  descent  ;  of  whom 
eight  thousand  accompanied  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
llv  the  Spanish  Americans  it  is  used  for  a  variety 
ot  purposes  ;  and  among  others  tor  hauling  wood. 
Without  dismounting,  they  cast  the  noose  round 
a  log,  ami  thus  drag  it  to  their  houses.  The 
vatpieros,  or  Indian  cattle  drivers,  have  also 
learned  the  use  of  the  lasso  from  the  Sjjaniards, 
and  employ  it  to  catcli  the  hall-wikl  cattle  l)y 
throwing  it  round  their  horns. 

The  lasso  is  also  of  great  use  in  furnishing  the 
public  with  a  favorite  though  bariiarous  sport ; 
the  combat  between  a  bear  and  a  wild  Inill.  For 
this  ])urpose,  three  or  four  horsemen  sally  forth 
to  some  wood  frequented  by  bears,  and,  deposit- 
ing the  carcass  nf  a  tiuUock,  hide  themselves  in 
the  vicinity.  The  bears  are  soon  attracted  by  the 
bait.  As  soon  .is  one,  fit  for  their  purpose, 
makes  his  appearance,  ihey  run  out,  and  with  the 
lasso,  dexterously  noose  him  by  either  leg.  After 
dragging  him  at  full  speed  until  he  is  fatigued, 
they  secure  him  more  effectually;  and  tying  him 
on  the  carcass  of  the  bullock,  draw  him  in  tri- 
um|)h  to  the  scene  of  action.  15y  this  time  he  is 
exasperated  to  'such  frenzy  that  they  are  some- 
times obliged  to  throw  cold  water  on  him,  to 
moderate  his  fury  ;  and  dangerous  would  it  be  for 
horse  and  rider  were  he,  while  in  this  paro^ysm, 
to  break  his  bonds. 

A  wild  bull,  ot  the  fiercest  kind,  which  has  been 
caught  and  exasperated  in  the  same  manner,  is 
now  produced,  and  both  animals  are  turned  loose 
in  the  arena  of  a  small  amphitheatre.  The  mortal 
fight  begins  instantly  ;  and  always,  at  first,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  15ruin  ;  fatigued,  as  he  is,  by  his 
previous  rough  riding.  Roused,  at  length,  by  the 
repeated  goring  of  tne  bull,  he  seizes  his  muzzle 
with  his  sharp  claws,  and  clinging  to  this  most 
sensitive  part,  causes  him  to  bellow  with  rage  and 
agony.  In  his  heat  and  fury,  the  bull  lols  out  his 
tongue  ;  this  is  instantly  clutched  by  the  bear  ; 
with  a  desperate  effort  he  overturns  his  huge  an- 
tagonist, and  then  dispatches  him  without  diffi- 
culty. 

Beside  this  diversion,  the  travellers  were  like- 
wise regaled  with  bull  fights,  in  the  genuine  style 
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of  Old  Spain  ;  the  Californians  being  considered 
the  best  bull«fig;hters  in  the  Mexican  domin- 
ions. 

After  a  considerable  sojourn  at  Monterey,  spent 
in  these  very  edifying,  but  not  very  profitable 
amusements,  the  leader  of  this  vagabond  party  set 
out  with  his  comrades  on  his  return  journey.  In- 
stead of  retracing  their  steps  through  the  moun- 
tains, they  passed  round  their  southern  extremity, 
and,  crossing  a  range  of  low  hills,  found  them 
selves  in  the  sandy  plains  south  of  Ogden's 
River ;  in  traversing  which,  they  again  suffered 
grievously  tor  want  of  water. 

In  the  course  of  their  journey,  they  encountered 
a  party  of  Mexicans  in  pursuit  of  a  gang  of  na- 
tives, who  had  been  stealing  horses.  The  sav- 
ages of  this  part  of  Calilornia  are  represented  as 
extremely  poor,  and  armed  only  with  stone-point- 
ed arrows  ;  it  being  the  wise  policy  of  the  Span- 
iards not  to  furnish  them  with  firearms.  As  they 
find  it  difficult,  with  their  blunt  shafts,  to  kill  the 
wild  game  of  the  mountains,  they  occasionally 
supply  themselves  with  food,  by  entrapping  the 
Spanish  horses.  Driving  them  stealthily  into 
fastnesses  and  ravines,  they  slaughter  them  with- 
out difficulty,  and  dry  their  flesh  for  provisions. 
Some  they  carry  off,  to  trade  wtih  distant  tribes  ; 
and  in  this  way,  the  Spanish  horses  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  among  the  Indians,  until  they  even 
find  their  way  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Mexicans  are  continually  on  the  alert,  to 
intercept  these  marauders  ;  but  the  Indians  are 
apt  to  outwit  them,  and  lorce  them  to  make  long 
and  wild  expeditions  in  pursuit  of  their  stolen 
horses. 

Two  of  the  Mexican  party  just  mentioned, 
joined  the  band  of  trappers,  and  proved  them- 
selves worthy  companions.  In  the  course  of  their 
journey  through  the  country  frequented  by  the 
poor  Root  Diggers,  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
emulation  between  them,  which  coud  inflict  the 
greatest  outrages  upon  the  natives.  The  trap- 
pers still  considered  them  in  the  light  of  danger- 
ous foes  ;  and  the  Mexicans,  very  probably, 
charged  them  with  the  sin  of  horse-stealing  ;  we 
have  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for  the  in- 
famous barbarities  of  which,  according  to  their 
own  story,  they  were  guilty  ;  hunting  the  poor  In-" 
dians  like  wild  beasts,  and  killing  them  without 
mercy.  The  Mexicans  excelled  at  this  savage 
sport ;  chasing  their  unfortunate  victims  at  full 
speed  ;  noosing  them  round  the  ^eck  with  their 
lassoes,  and  then  dragging  them  to  death  ! 

Such  are  the  scanty  details  of  this  most   dis- 

Eraceful  expedition  ;  at  least,  such  are  all  that 
aptain  Bonneville  had  the  patience  to  collect ; 
for  he  was  so  deeply  grieved  by  the  failure  of  his 
plans,  and  so  indignant  at  the  atrocities  related 
to  him,  that  he  turned,  with  disgust  and  horror, 
from  the  narrators.  Had  he  exerted  a  little  of  the 
Lynch  law  of  the  wilderness,  and  hanged  those 
dexterous  horsemen  in  their  own  lassoes,  it  would 
but  have  been  a  well-merited  and  salutary  act  ol 
retributive  justice.  The  failure  of  this  expedition 
was  a  blow  to  his  pride,  and  a  still  greater  blow 
to  his  purse.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  still  remained 
unexplored  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  means  which 
had  been  furnished  so  liberally  to  fit  out  this 
favorite  expedition,  had  all  been  squandered  at 
Monterey  ;  and  the  peltries,  also,  which  had  been 
collected  on  the  way.  He  would  have  but  scanty 
returns,  therefore,  to  make  this  year,  to  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  United  States  ;  and  there  was  great 
danger  of  their  becoming  disheartened,  and  aban- 
doning the  enterprise. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

travellers'  tales— INDIAN  LURKERS— PROG. 
NOSTICS  OF  BUCKEYE — SIGNS  AND  PORTENTS 
— THE  MEDICINE  WOLF— AN  ALARM — AN  AM- 
BUSH— THE  CAPTURED  PROVANT — TRIUMPH  OF 
BUCKEYE  — ARRIVAL  OF  SUPPLIES  —  GRAND 
CAROUSE— ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  YEAR— 
MR.   WYETH  AND  HIS  NEW-LEVIED  BAND. 

The  horror  and  indignation  felt  by  Captain 
Bonneville  at  the  excesses  of  the  Californian  ad- 
venturers were  not  participated  by  his  men  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  events  o^  that  expedition  were 
favorite  themes  in  the  camp.  The  heroes  of 
Monterey  bore  the  JP'il'Ti  in  all  the  gossipings 
among  the  hunters.  Their  glowing  descriptions  of 
Spanish  bear-baits  and  bull-fights  especially,  were 
listened  t6  with  intense  delight;  and  had  another 
expedition  to  California  been  proposed,  the  diffi- 
culty would  have  been  to  restrain  a  general 
eagerness  to  volunteer. 

The  captain  had  not  long  been  at  the  rendez- 
vous when  he  perceived,  by  various  signs,  that 
Indians  were  lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  evident  that  the  Blackfoot  band,  which  he 
had  seen  when  on  his  march,  had  dogged  his 
party,  and  were  intent  on  mischief.  He  endeav- 
ored to  keep  his  camp  on  the  alert ;  but  it  is  as 
difficult  to  maintain  aiscipline  among  trappers  at 
a  rendezvous  as  among  sailors  when  in  port. 

Buckeye,  the  Delaware  Indian,  was  scandalized 
at  this  heedlessness  of  the  hunters  when  an  enemy 
was  -i.t  hand,  and  was  continually  preaching  up 
caution.  He  was  a  little  prone  to  play  the  proph- 
et, and  to  deal  in  signs  and  portents,  which  oc- 
casionally excited  the  merriment  of  his  white 
comrades.  He  was  a  great  dreamer,  and  believed 
in  charms  and  talismans,  or  medicines,  and 
could  foretell  the  approa.ch  of  strangers  by  the 
howling  or  barking  of  the  small  prairie  wolf. 
This  animal,  being  driven  by  the  larger  wolves 
from  the  carcasses  left  gn  the  hunting  grounds  by 
the  hunters,  follows  the  trail  of  the  fresh  meat 
carried  to  the  camp.  Here  the  smell  of  the  roast 
and  broiled,  mingling  with  every  breeze,  keeps 
them  hovering  about  the  neighborhood  ;  scenting, 
every  blast,  turning  up  their  noses  like  hungry 
hounds,  and  testifying  their  pinching  hunger  by 
long  whining  howls  and  impatient  barkings. 
These  are  interpreted  by  the  superstitious  Indians 
into  warnings  that  strangers  are  at  hand  ;  and 
one  accidental  coincidence,  like  the  chance  fulfil- 
ment of  an  almanac  prediction,  is  sufficient  to 
cover  a  thousand  failures.  This  little,  whining, 
feast-smelling  animal  is,  therefore,  called  among 
Indians  the  "  medicine  wolf ;"  and  such  was  one 
of  Buckeye's  infallible  oracles. 

One  morning  early,  the  soothsaying  Delaware 
appeared  with  a  gloomy  countenance.  His  mind 
was  full  of  dismal  presentiments,  whether  from 
mysterious  dreams,  or  the  intimations  of  the 
medicine  wolf,  does  not  appear.  "  Danger,"  he 
said,  "  was  lurking  in  their  path,  and  there 
would  be  some  fighting  before  sunset."  He  was 
bantered  for  his  prophecy,  which  was  attributed 
to  his  having  supped  too  heartily,  and  been  visited 
by  bad  dreams.  In  the  course  of  the  mo>-ning,  a 
party  of  hunters  set  out  in  pursuit  of  buffalo,  tak- 
ing with  them  a  mule,  to  bring  home  the  meat 
they  should  procure.  They  had  been  some  few 
hours  absent,  when  they  came  clattering  at  full 
speed  into  camp,  giving  the  war  cry  of  Blackfeet ! 
Blackfeet !  Every  one  seized  his  weapon,  and 
ran  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  alarm.     It  appeared 
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that  the  hunters,  as  th^y  were  returning  leisurely, 
leading  their  mule  well  laden  with  prime  pieces  of 
buffalo  meat,  passed  close  by  a  small  stream  over- 
hung with  trees,  about  two  miles  from  the  camp. 
Suddenly  a  party  of  Blackfeet,  who  lay  in  ambush 
along  the  thickets,  sprang  up  with  a  fearful  yell, 
and  discharged  a  volley  at  the  hunters.  The  lat- 
ter immediately  threw  themselves  flat  on  their 
horses,  put  them  to  their  speed,  and  never  paused 
to  look  behind,  until  they  found  themselves  in 
camp.  Fortunately,  they  had  escaped  without  a 
wound  ;  but  the  mule,  with  all  the  "  provant," 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  was 
a  loss,  as  well  as  an  insult,  not  to  be  borne. 
Every  man  sprang  to  horse,  and  with  rifle  in 
hand,  galloped  off  to  punish  the  Blackfeet,  and 
rescue  the  buffalo  beef.  They  came  too  late  ;  the 
marauders  were  off,  and  all  that  they  found  of 
their  miile  was  the  dents  of  his  hoofs,  as  he  had 
been  conveyed  off  at  a  round  trot,  bearing  his 
savory  cargo  to  the  hills,  to  furnish  the  scamper- 
ing savages  with  a  banquet  of  roast  meat  at  the 
expense  of  the  white  men. 

The  party  returned  to  camp,  balked  of  their  re- 
venge, but  still  more  grievously  balked  of  their 
supper.  Buckeye,  the  Delaware,  sat  smoking  by 
his  fire,  perfectly  composed.  As  the  hunters  re- 
lated the  particulars  ot  the  attack,  he  listened  in 
silence,  with  unruffled  countenance,  then  pointing 
to  the  west,  "  the  sun  has  not  yet  set,"  said  he  : 
"  Buckeye  did  not  dream  like  a  fool  !" 

All  present  now  recollected  ther  prediction  of 
the  Indian  at  daybreak,  and  were  struck  with  what 
appeared  to  be  its  fulfilment.  They  called  to 
mind,  also,  a  long  catalogue  of  foregone  presenti- 
ments and  predictions  made  at  various  times  by 
the  Delaware,  and,  in  their  superstitious  credulity, 
began  to  consider  him  a  veritable  seer  ;  without 
thinking  how  natural  it  was  to  predict  danger,  and 
how  likely  to  have  the  prediction  verified  in  the 
present  instance,  when  various  signs  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  lurking  foe. 

The  various  bands  of  Captain  Bonneville's  com- 
pany had  now  been  assembled  for  some  time  at 
the  rendezvous  ;  they  had  had  their  fill  of  feast- 
ing, and  frolicking,  and  all  the  species  of  wild 
and  often  uncouth  merry-making,  which  invaria- 
bly take  place  on  these  occasions.  Their  horses, 
as  well  as  themselves,  had  recovered  from  past 
famine  and  fatigue,  and  were  again  fit  for  active 
service  ;  and  an  impatience  began  to  manifest 
itself  among  the  men  once  more  to  take  the  field, 
and  set  off  on  some  wandering  expedition. 

At  this  juncture  M.  Cerr^  arrived  at  the  ren- 
dezvous at  the  head  of  a  supply  party,  bringing 
goods  and  equipments  from  the  States.  This 
active  leader,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  em- 
barked the  year  previously  in  skin-boats  on  the 
Bighorn,  freighted  with  the  year's  collection  of  pel- 
tries. He  had  met  with  misfortunes  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage  :  one  of  his  frail  barks  being 
upset,  and  part  of  the  furs  lost  or  damaged. 

The  arrival  of  the  supplies  gave  the  regular  fin- 
ish to  the  annual  revel.  A  grand  outbreak  of 
wild  debauch  ensued  among  the  mountaineers  ; 
drinking,  dancing,  swaggering,  gambling,  quar- 
relling, and  fighting.  Alcohol,  which,  from  its 
portable  qualities,  containing  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  fiery  spirit  in  the  smallest  compass,  is  the 
only  liquor  carried  across  the  mountains,  is  the 
inflammatory  beverage  at  these  carousals,  and  is 
dealt  out  to  the  trappers  at  four  dollars  a  pint. 
When  inflamed  by  this  fiery  beverage,  they  cut  all 
kinds  of  mad  pranks  and  gambols,  and  sometimes 
burn  all  their  clothes  in  their  drunken  bravadoes. 


A  camp,  recovering  from  one  of  these  riotous 
revels,  presents  a  serio-comic  spectacle  ;  black 
eyes,  broken  heads,  lack-lustre  visages.  Many  pi 
the  trappers  have  squandered  in  one  drunken 
frolic  the  hard-earned  wages  of  a  year ;  some 
have  run  in  debt,  and  must  toil  on  to  pay  for  past 
pleasure.  All  are  sated  with  this  deep  draught 
of  pleasure,  and  eager  to  commence  another  trap- 
ping campaign  ;  fur  hardship  and  hard  work, 
spiced  with  the  stimulants  of  wild  adventures,  and 
topped  off  with  an  annual  frantic  carousal,  is  the 
lot  of  the  restless  trapper. 

The  captain  now  made  his  arrangements  for 
the  current  year.  Cerr6  and  Walker,  with  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  had  been  to  California,  were  to 
f)roceed  to  St.  Louis  with  the  packages  of  furs  col- 
ected  during  the  past  year.  Another  party, 
headed  by  a  leader  named  Montero,  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Crow  country,  trap  upon  its  various 
streams,  and  among  the  Black  Hills,  and  thence 
to  proceed  to  the  Arkansas,  where  he  was  to  go 
into  winter  quarters. 

The  captain  marked  out  for  himself  a  widely 
different  course.  He  intended  to  make  another 
expedition,  with  twenty-three  men  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  to  proceed  to  the 
valley  of  the  Multnomah  ;  after  wintering  in  those 
parts,  and  establishing  a  trade  with  those  tribes, 
among  whom  he  had  sojourned  on  his  first  visit, 
he  would  return  in  the  spring,  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  join  Montero  and  his  party  in  the 
month  of  July,  at  the  rendezvous  ot  the  Arkansas  ; 
where  he  expected  to  receive  his  annual  supplies 
from  the  States. 

If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  upon  a  map,  he 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  contempt  for  distance 
which  a  man  acquires  in  this  vast  wilderness,  by 
noticing  the  extent  ot  country  comprised  in  these 
projected  wanderings.  Just  as  the  different  par- 
ties were  about  to  set  out  on  the  3d  of  July,  on 
their  opposite  routes.  Captain  Bonneville  received 
intelligence  that  Wyeth,  the  indefatigable  leader 
of  the  salmon-fishing  enterprise,  who  had  parted 
with  him  about  a  year  previously  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bighorn,  to  descend  that  wild  river  in  a  bull 
boat,  was  near  at  hand,  with  a  new  levied  band 
of  hunters  and  trappers,  and  was  on  his  way  once 
more  to  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 

As  we  take  much  interest  in  the  novel  enterprise 
of  this  "  eastern  man,"  and  are  pleased  with  his 
pushing,  and  persevering  spirit ;  and  as  his  move- 
ments are  characteristic  ot  life  in  the  wilderness, 
we  will,  with  the  reader's  permission,  while  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  is  breaking  up  his  camp  and  sad- 
dling his  horses,  step  back  a  year  in  time,  and 
a  few  hundred  miles  in  distance,  to  the  bank  of 
the  Bighorn,  and  launch  ourselves  with  Wyeth  in 
his  bull  boat ;  and  though  his  adventurous  voyage 
will  take  us  many  hundreds  of  miles  further  down 
wild  and  wandering  rivers  ;  yet  such  is  the  magic 
power  of  the  pen,  that  we  promise  to  bring  the 
reader  safe  to  Bear  River  valley,  by  the  time  the 
last  horse  is  saddled. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  VOYAGE  IN  A  BULL  BOAT. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  August  (1833)  that 
Mr.  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  as  the  reader  may  recol- 
lect, launched  his  bull  boat  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  of  the  Bighorn,  and  departed  in  advance  of 
the  parties  of  Campbell  and  Captain  Bonneville. 
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His  boat  was  made  of  three  buffalo  skins, 
stretciieci  on  a  liglit  fr^me,  stitclied  togetlicr,  and 
the  seams  paid  with  ell<  tallow  and  ashes.  It 
was  eighteen  feet  long,  and  about  five  feet  six 
inches  wide,  sharp  at  each  end,  with  a  round  bot- 
tom, and  drew  about  a  foot  and  a  half  of  water — 
a  depth  ton  great  tor  these  upper  rivers,  which 
abound  H-ith  shallows  and  sand-bars.  The  crew 
consisted  of  two  half-breeds,  who  claimed  to  be 
while  men,  though  a  mixture  of  the  French  Creole 
and  the  Shawnee  and  Potawattomie.  They 
cl.-'.imed,  moreover,  to  be  thorough  mountaineers, 
and  first-rate  hunters— the  common  boast  of  these 
vagabonds  of  the  wilderness.  Besides  these, 
there  was  a  Nez  Perc^  lad  of  eighteen  years  of 
age,  a  kind  of  servant  of  all  work,  whose  great 
aim,  like  all  Indian  servants,  was  to  do  as  little 
work  as  possible  ;  there  was,  moreover,  a  half- 
breed  boy,  of  thirteen,  named  Baptiste,  son  of  a 
Hudson's  Bay  trader  by  a  Flathead  beauty  ;  who 
was  travelling  with  VVyeth  to  see  the  world  and 
complete  his  education.  Add  to  these,  Mr.  Mil- 
ton Sublette,  who  went  as  passenger,  and  we  have 
the  crew  of  the  little  bull  boat  complete. 

It  certainly  was  a  slight  armamerft  with  which 
to  run  the  gauntlet  through  countries  swarming 
with  hostile  hordes,  and  a  slight  bark  to  navigate 
these  endless  rivers,  tossing  and  pitching  down 
rapids,  running  on  snags  and  bumping  on  sand- 
bars ;  such,  however,  are  the  cockle-shells  with 
which  these  hardy  rovers  of  the  wilderness  will 
attempt  the  wileiest  streams  ;  and  it  is  surprising 
what  rough  shocks  and  thumps  these  boats  will 
endure,  and  what  vicissitudes  they  will  live 
through.  Their  duration,  however,  is  but  limit- 
ed ;  they  require  frequently  to  be  hauled  out  of 
the  water  and  dried,  to  prevent  the  hides  from 
becoming  water-soaked  ;  and  they  eventually  rot 
and  go  to  pieces. 

The  course  of  the  river  was  a  little  to  the  north 
of  east ;  it  ran  about  five  miles  an  hour,  over  a 
gravelly  bottom.  The  banks  were  generally  allu- 
vial, and  thickly  grown  with  cotton-wood  trees, 
intermingled  occasionally  with  ash  and  plum 
trees.  Now  and  then  limestone  cliffs  and 
promontories  advanced  upon  the  river,  making 
picturesque  headlands.  Beyond  the  woody  bor- 
ders rose  ranges  of  naked  hills. 

Milton  Sublette  was  the  Pelorus  of  this  adven- 
turous bark  ;  being  somewhat  experienced  in  this 
wild  kind  of  navigation.  It  required  all  his  atten- 
tion and  skill,  however,  to  pilot  her  clear  of  sand- 
bars and  snags  or  sunken  trees.  There  was 
often,  too,  a  perplexity  of  choice,  where  the  river 
branched  into  various  channels,  among  clusters 
of  islands  ;  and  occasionally  the  voyagers  found 
themselves  aground  and  had  to  turn  back. 

It  was  necessary,  also,  to  keep  a  wary  eye  upon 
the  land,  tor  they  were  passing  through  the  heart 
of  the  Crow  country,  and  were  continually  m 
reach  of  any  ambush  that  might  be  lurking  on 
shore.  The  most  formidable  foes  that  they  saw, 
however,  were  three  grizzly  bears,  quietly  prom- 
enading along  the  bank,  who  seemed  to  gaze  at 
them  with  su'"prise  as  they  glided  by.  Herds  of 
buffalo,  also,  were  moving  about,  or  lying  on  the 
ground,  like  cattle  in  a  pasture  ;  excepting  such  in- 
habitants as  these,  a  perfect  solitude  reigned  over 
the  land.  There  was  no  sign  of  human  habita- 
tion ;  for  the  Crows,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
are  a  wandering  people,  a  race  of  hunters  and 
warriors,  who  live  in  tents  and  on  horseback,  and 
are  continually  on  the  move. 

At  night  they  landed,  hauled  up  their  boat  to 
dry,  pitched  their  tent,  and  made  a  rousing  fire. 


Then,  as  it  was  the  first  evenine  of  their  voyage, 
they  indulged  in  a  regale,  relishing  their  buflalo 
beef  with  inspiring  alcohol ;  after  wbich,  they  slept 
soundly,  without  dreaming  of  Crows  or  Black- 
feet.  Early  in  the  morning,  they  again  launched 
the  boat  and  committed  themselves  to  the 
stream. 

In  this  way  they  voyaged  for  two  days  without 
any  material  occurrence,  excepting  a  severe  thun- 
der storm,  which  compelled  them  to  put  to  shore, 
and  wail  until  it  was  passed.  On  the  third  morn 
ing  they  descried  some  persons  at  a  distance  on 
the  river  bank.  As  they  were  now,  by  calcuaiion, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Fort  Cass,  a  trading 
post  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  they  supposed 
these  might  be  some  of  its  people.  A  nearer  aji- 
proach  showed  them  to  be  Indians.  Descrying  a 
woman  apart  from  the  rest,  they  landed  and  ac- 
costed her.  She  informed  them  that  the  mam 
force  of  the  Crow  nation,  consisting  of  five  bands, 
under  their  several  chiels,  were  but  about  two  oi 
three  miles  below,  on  their  way  up  along  ilie 
river.  This  was  unpleasant  tidings,  but  to  retreat 
was  impossible,  and  the  river  afi'orded  no  hidinjj 
place.  They  continued  forward,  therefore,  trust- 
ing that,  as  Fort  Cass  was  so  near  at  hand,  the 
Crows  might  refrain  from  any  depredations. 

Floating  down  about  two  miles  further,  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  first  band,  scattered  along 
the  river  bank,  all  well  mounted  ;  some  armed 
with  guns,  others  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  a 
few  with  lances.  They  made  a  wildly  pictur- 
esque appearance,  inanaging  their  horses  with 
their  accustomed  dexterity  and  grace.  Nothing 
can  be  more  spirited  than  a  band  of  Crow  cava- 
liers. They  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  averaging  six 
feet  in  height,  lithe  and  active,  with  hawks'  eyes 
and  Roman  noses.  The  latter  feature  is  common 
to  the  Indians  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ;  those  on  the  western  side  have  gen- 
erally straight  or  flat  noses. 

Wyelh  would  fain  have  slipped  by  this  caval- 
cade unnoticed  ;  but  the  river, .at  this  place,  was 
not  more  than  ninety  yards  across  ;  he  was  per- 
ceived, therefore,  and  hailed  by  the  vagabond  war- 
riors, and,  we  presume,  in  no  very  choice  lan- 
guage ;  for,  among  their  other  accomplishments, 
the  Crows  are  famed  lor  possessing  a  Billingsgate 
vocabulary  of  unrivalled  opulence,  and  for  being 
by  no  means  sparing  of  it  whenever  an  occasion 
offers.  Indeed,  though  Indians  are  generally 
very  lofty,  rhetorical,  and  figurative  in  their  lan- 
guage at  all  great  talks,  and  high  ceremonials, 
yet,  if  trappers  and  traders  may  be  believed,  they 
are  the  most  unsavory  vagabonds  in  their  ordinary 
colloquies  ;  they  make  no  hesitation  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade  ;  and  when  they  once  undertake  to  call 
hard  names,  the  famous  pot  and  kettle,  of  vitu- 
perating memory,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
them  for  scurrility  of  epithet. 

To  escape  the  infliction  of  any  compliments  of 
the  kind,  or  the  launching,  peradventure,  of  more 
dangerous  missiles,  VVyeth  landed  with  the  best 
grace  in  his  power,  and  approached  the  chief  of 
the  band.  It  was  Arapooish,  the  quondam  friend 
of  Rose  the  outlaw,  and  one  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  being  anxious  to  promote 
a  friendly  mtercourse  between  his  tribe  and  the 
white  men.  He  was  a  tall,  stoui  man,  of  good 
presence,  and  received  the  voyagers  very  gra- 
ciously. His  people,  too,  thiongjd  around  them, 
and  were  ofliciously  attentive  after  the  Crow 
fashion.  One  took  a  great  fancy  to  Baptiste  tne 
Flathead  boy,  and  a  still  greater  fancy  to  a  ring 
on  his  finger,  which  he  transposed   to   his  own 
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with  surprising  dexterity,  and  then  disappeared 
with  a  quicic  step  among  the  crowd. 

Another  was  no  less  pleased  with  the  Nez  Perc^ 
lad,  and  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  exchange 
knives  with  him  ;  drawing  a  new  knife  out  of  the 
Nez  Percy's  scabbard,  and  putting  an  old  ont;  in 
its  place.  Another  stepped  up  and  replaced  this 
old  knife  with  one  still  older,  and  a  third  helped 
himself  to  knife,  scabbard  and  all.  It  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  VVyeth  and  his  compan- 
jjiis  extricated  themselves  from  the  clutches  of 
these  officious  Crows  before  they  were  entirely 
plucked. 

Falling  down  the  river  a  little  further,  they 
came  in  sight  ot  the  second  band,  and  sheered  to 
the  opposite  side,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
them.  The  Crows  were  not  to  be  evaded.  Some 
pointed  their  guns  at  the  boat,  und  threatened  to 
fire  ;  others  stripped,  plunged  into  the  stream, 
and  came  swimming  across.  Making  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  Wyeth  threw  a  cord  to  the  first  that 
came  within  reach,  as  if  he  wished  to  be  drawn 
to  the  shore. 

In  this  way  he  w.-^s  overliauled  by  every  band, 
and  by  the  time  he  and  his  people  catne  out  of  the 
busy  hands  of  the  last,  they  were  eased  ot  most  of 
their  superfluities.  Nothing,  in  all  probability, 
hut  the  proximity  of  the  American  trading  post, 
kept  these  land  pirates  from  making  a  good  prize 
ot  the  bull  boat  and  all  its  contents. 

These  bands  were  in  full  march,  equipped  for 
war,  and  evidently  full  of  mischief.  They  were, 
in  fact,  the  very  bands  that  overrun  the  land  in 
the  autumn  of  1833  ;  partly  robbed  Fitzpatrick  of 
his  horses  and  effects  ;  hunted  and  harassed  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  and  his  people  ;  broke  up  their 
trapping  campaigns,  and,  in  a  word,  drove  them 
all  out  of  the  Crow  country.  It  has  been  suspect- 
ed that  they  were  set  on  to  these  pranks  by  some 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  anxious  to  defeat 
the  plans  ot  their  rivals  ot  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Company  ;  for  at  this  time,  their  competition  was 
at  its  heiglil,  and  the  trade  of  the  Crow  country 
was  a  great  object  of  rivalry.  What  makes  this 
the  more  probable,  is,  tl  it  the  Crows  in  their 
depredation  seemed  by  no  means  bloodthirsty, 
but  intent  chiefly  on  robbing  the  parties  of  their 
traps  and  horses,  thereby  disabling  them  from 
prosecuting  their  hunting. 

We  should  observe  that  this  year,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Company  were  pushing  their  way  up 
the  rivers,  and  establishing  rival  posts  near  those 
of  the  American  Company  ;  and  that,  at  the  very 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Captain  Sublette 
was  ascending  the  Yellowstone  with  a  keel  boat, 
laden  with  supplies  ;  so  that  there  was  every 
prospect  of  this  eager  rivalship  being  carried  to 
extremities. 

The  last  band  of  Crow  warriors  had  scarce  dis- 
appeared in  the  cloud  of  dust  they  had  raised, 
when  our  voyagers  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  glided  into  the  current  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. Turning  down  this  stream,  they  made  for 
Fort  Cass,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank, 
about  three  miles  below  the  Bighorn.  On  the  op- 
posite side  they  beheld  a  party  of  thirty-one  sav- 
ages, which  they  soon  ascertained  to  be  Blackfeet. 
Tne  width  of  the  river  enabled  them  to  keep  at  a 
sufficient  distance,  and  they  soon  landed  at  Fort 
Cass.  This  was  a  mere  fortification  against  In- 
dians ;  being  a  stockade  of  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  square,  with  two  bastions  at  the 
extreme  corners.  M'TuUoch,  an  agent  of  the 
American  Company,  was  stationed  there  with 
twenty   men  ;    two   boats  of  fifteen  tons  burden, 


were  lying  here  ;  but  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  a  steamboat  can  come  up  to  the  fort. 

They  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  the  Blackfet't 
warriors  made  their  appearance  on  the  opposite 
bank,  displaying  two  American  flags  in  token  of 
amity.  They  plunged  into  the  river,  swam 
across,  and  were  kindly  received  at  the  fort. 
They  were  some  of  the  very  men  who  had  been 
engaged,  the  year  previously,  in  the  battle  at 
Pierre's  Hole,  and  a  fierce-looking  set  of  fellows 
they  were ;  tall  and  hawk-nosed,  and  very  much 
resembling  the  Crows.  They  professed  to  be  on 
an  amicable  errand,  to  make  peace  with  the 
Crows,  and  set  off  in  all  haste,  before  night,  to 
overtake  them.  Wyeth  predicted  that  they  would 
lose  their  scalps  ;  for  he  had  heard  the  Crows  de- 
nounce vengeance  on  them,  for  having  murdered 
two  of  their  warriors  who  had  ventured  among 
them  on  the  laith  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  this  pacific  errand  was  all  a 
pretence,  and  that  the  real  object  ot  the  Blackfeet 
braves  was  to  hang  about  the  skirts  of  the  Crow 
bands,  steal  their  horses,  and  take  the  scalps  of 
stragglers. 

At  Fort  Cass,  Mr.  Wyeth  disposed  of  some  pack- 
ages of  beaver,  and  a  quantity  of  buffalo  robes. 
On  the  tollowinff  morning  (August  i8th),  he  once 
jnore  launched  his  bull  boat,  and  proceeded  down 
the  Yellowstone,  which  inclined  in  an  east-north- 
east direction.  The  river  had  alluvial  bottoms, 
fringed  with  great  quantities  of  the  sweet  cotton- 
wood,  and  interrupted  occasionally  by  "  bluffs" 
of  sandstone.  The  current  occasionally  brings 
down  fragments  of  granite  and  porphyry. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  they  saw  something 
moving  on  the  bank  among  the  trees,  which  they 
mistook  for  game  of  some  kind  ;  and,  being  in  want 
of  provisions,  pulled  toward  shore.  They  discov- 
ered, just  in  time,  a  party  of  Blackfeet,  lurking  in 
the  thickets,  and  sheered,  with  all  speed,  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Alter  a  time,  they  came  in  sight  of  a  gang  of 
elk.  Wyeth  was  immediately  for  pursuing  them, 
rifle  in  hand,  but  saw  evident  signs  of  dissatisfac- 
tion in  his  half  breed  hunters;  who  considered 
him  as  trenching  upon  their  province,  and  med- 
dling with  things  quite  above  his  capacity  ;  for 
these  veterans  of  the  wilderness  are  exceedingly 
pragmatical  on  points  of  venery  anil  woodcraft, 
and  tenacious  ot  their  superiority  ;  looking  down 
with  infinite  contempt  upon  all  raw  beginners. 
The  two  worthies,  therefore,  sallied  forth  them- 
selves, but  after  a  time,  returned  empty-handed. 
They  laid  the  blame,  however,  entirely  on  their 
guns  ;  two  miserable  old  pieces  with  flint  locks, 
which,  with  all  their  picking  and  hammering, 
were  continually  apt  to  miss  fire.  These  great 
boasters  of  the  wilderness,  however,  are  very 
often  exceeding  bad  shots,  and  fortunate  it  is  tor 
them  when  they  have  old  flint  guns  to  bear  the 
flame. 

The  next  day  they  passed  where  a  great  herd  of 
buffalo  were  bellowing  on  a  prairie.  Again  the 
Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  wilderness  sallied  forth, 
and  again  their  flint  guns  were  at  fault,  and  missed 
fire,  and  nothing  went  off  but  the  buffalo.  Wyeth 
now  found  there  was  danger  of  losing  his  dinner 
if  he  depended  upon  his  hunters  ;  he  took  rifle  in 
hand,  therefore,  and  went  forth  himself.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  he  returned  laden  with  buffalo 
meat,  to  the  great  mortifiation  of  the  two  regular 
hunters,  who  were  annoyed  at  being  eclipsed  by 
a  greenhorn. 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  to  prepare  the  mid- 
day repast.     A  fire  was  made  under  an  immense 
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cotton-wood  tree,  that  overshadowed  a  beautiful 
niece  of  meadow  land  ;  rich  morsels  of  buffalo 
nump  were  soon  roasting  before  it ;  in  a  hearty 
and  prolonged  repast,  the  two  unsuccessful  hunt- 
ers gradually  recovered  fron>  their  mortification; 
threatened  to  discard  their  old  Mint  guns  as  soon 
as  they  should  reach  the  settlements,  and  boasted 
more  than  ever  of  the  wonderful  shots  they  had 
made,  when  they  had  guns  that  never  missed 
fire. 

Having  hauled  up  their  boat  to  dry  in  the  sun, 
previous  to  making  their  repast,  the  voyagers  now 
set  it  once  more  afloat,  and  proceeded  on  their 
way  They  had  constructed  a  sail  out  of  their  old 
tent,  which  they  hoisted  whenever  the  wind  was 
favorable,  and  thus  skimmed  along  down  the 
stream.  Their  voyage  was  pleasant,  notwith- 
standing the  perils  by  sea  and  land,  with  which 
they  were  environed.  Whenever  they  could,  they 
encamped  on  islands  for  the  greater  security.  If 
on  the  mainland,  and  in  a  dangerous  neighbor- 
hood, they  would  shilt  their  camp  after  dark,  leav- 
ing their  tire  burning  dropping  down  the  river  to 
some  distance,  and  making  no  fire  at  their  second 
encampment.  Sometimes  they  would  float  all 
night  with  the  current  ;  one  keeping  watch  and 
steering  while  the  rest  slept :  in  such  case,  they 
would  haul  their  boat  on  shore,  at  noon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  dry  ;  for  notwithstanding  every 
precaution,  she  was  gradually  getting  water- 
soaked  and  rotten. 

There  was  something  pleasingly  solemn  and 
mysterious  in  thus  floating  down  these  wild  rivers 
at  night.  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  in  these 
elei-ated  regions  gave  additional  splendor  to  the 
stars,  and  heightened  the  magnificence  of  the 
firmament.  The  occasional  rush  and  laving  of 
the  waters;  the  vague  sounds  from  the  surround- 
ing wilderness  ;  the  dreary  howl,  or  rather  whine 
of  wolves  from  the  plains  ;  the  low  grunting  and 
bellowing  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  shrill  neighing 
of  the  elk,  struck  the  ear  with  an  effect  unknown 
in  tile  daytime. 

Tile  two  knowing  hunters  had  scarcely  recov- 
ered from  one  mortification  when  they  were  fated 
to  exjierience  another.  As  the  boat  was  gliding 
swiftly  round  a  low  promontory,  thinly  covered 
witl;  trees,  one  of  them  gave  the  alarm  of  Indians. 
The  boat  was  instantly  shoved  from  shore  and 
every  one  caught  up  his  rifle.  "  Where  are 
they  ?"  cried  Wyeth. 

"  There— there  !  riding  on  horseback  1"  cried 
one  of  the  hunters. 

"  Yes  ;  with  white  scarfs  on  !"  cried  the  other. 

Wyeth  looked  in  the  direction  they  pointed,  but 
descried  nothing  but  two  bald  eagles,  perched  on 
a  low  dry  branch  beyond  tiie  thickets,  and  seem- 
ing, from  the  rapid  motion  of  the  boat,  to  be  mov- 
ing swiftly  in  an  oj)posite  direction.  The  de- 
tection of  this  blunder  in  the  two  veterans,  who 
prided  tiiemselves  on  the  sureness  and  quickness 
of  their  sight,  produced  a  hearty  laugh  at  their 
expense,  and  put  an  end  to  their  vauntings. 

The  Yellowstone,  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Bighorn,  is  a  clear  stream  ;  its  waters  were  now 
gradually  growing  turbid,  and  assuming  the  yel- 
low clay  color  of  the  Missouri.  The  current  was 
about  four  miles  an  liour,  with  occasional  rapids  ; 
some  ot  them  dangerous,  but  the  voyagers  passed 
them  all  v.'ithout  accident.  The  banks  of  the 
river  were  in  many  places  precipitous  with  strata 
of  bituminous  coal. 

They  now  entered  a  region  abounding  with 
buffalo  —  that  ever-journeying  animal,  which 
moves  in  countless  droves  from  point  to  point  of 


the  vast  wilderness  ;  traversing  plains,  pouring 
through  the  intricate  defiles  of  mountains,  swim- 
ming  rivers,  ever  on  the  move,  guided  on  its 
boundless  migrations  by  some  traditionary  knowl- 
edge, like  the  finny  tribes  of  the  ocean,  which, 
at  eertain  seasons,  find  their  mysterious  p.v.hs 
across  the  deep,  and  revisit  the  remotest  shorL's. 

These  great  migratory  herds  of  buffalo  havp 
their  hereditary  paths  and  highways,  worn  diip 
through  the  country,  and  making  for  the  surcs; 
passes  of  the  mountains,  and  the  most  practiciliK 
fords  ot.the  rivers.  When  once  a  great  column  is 
in  full  career,  it  goes  straight  forward,  regardless 
of  all  obstacles  ;  those  in  front  being  impelled  hv 
the  moving  mass  behind.  At  such  times  they  will 
break  through  a  camp,  trampling  down  everythi'-.g 
in  their  course. 

It  was  the  lot  of  the  voyagers,  one  night,  to  en- 
camp at  one  of  these  buffalo  landing  places,  iiml 
exactly. on  the  trail.  They  had  not  been  hmtj 
asleep,  when  they  were  awakened  by  a  great  IilU 
lowing,  and  tramping,  and  tlie  rush,  and  sphish, 
and  snorting  of  animals  in  the  river.  They  h.iri 
just  time  to  ascertain  that  a  buffalo  army  was  en- 
tering the  river  on  the  opposite  side,  and  m.ikiiiir 
toward  the  landing  place.  •  With  all  haste  they 
moved  their  boat  and  shifted  their  camp,  by  which 
time  the  head  of  the  column  had  reached  the 
shore,  and  came  pressing  up  the  bank. 

It  was  a  singular  spectacle,  by  the  uncertain 
moonlight,  to  behold  this  countless  throng  mak- 
ing their  way  across  the  river,  blowing,  and  bel- 
lowing, and  splashing.  Sometimes  they  pass  in 
such  dense  and  continuous  column  as  to  form  a 
temporary  dam  across  the  river,  the  waters  of 
which  rise  and  rush  over  their  backs,  or  between 
their  squadrons.  The  roaring  and  rushing  souml 
of  one  of  these  vast  herds  crossing  a  river,  may 
sometimes  in  a  still  night,  be-heard  for  miles. 

The  voyagers  now  had  game  in  profusion. 
They  could  kill  as  many  buffalo  as  they  pleased, 
and,  occasionally,  were  wanton  in  their  havoc  ; 
especially  among  scattered  herds,  that  came 
swimming  near  the  boat.  On  one  occasion,  an 
old  buffalo  bull  approached  so  near  that  the  hall- 
breeds  must  fain  try  to  noose  him  as  they  would  a 
wild  horse.  The  noose  was  successfully  thrown 
around  his  head,  and  secured  him  by  the  horns, 
and  they  now  promised  themselves  ample  sport. 
The  buffalo  made  a  prodigious  turmoil  in  the 
water,  bellowing,  and  blowing,  and  floundering  ; 
and  they  all  floated  down  the  stream  together.  At 
length  he  found  ioothold  on  a  sandbar,  and  taking 
to  his  heels,  whirled  the  boat  after  him,  like'a  whale 
when  harpooned  ;  sothat  the  hunters  were  obliged 
to  cast  off  their  rope,  with  which  strange  head- 
gear the  venerable  bull  made  off  to  the  [irairies. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  the  bull  boat  emerged, 
with  its  adventurous  crew,  into  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  mighty  Missouri.  Here,  about  six  mlies 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  thr^  voyagers 
landed  at  Fort  Union,  the  distributing  post  of  the 
American  P'ur  Company  in  the  western  country. 
Ic  was  a  stockaded  fortress,  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  square,  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
high  bank.  Here  they  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  the  superintendent,  and 
remained  with  him  three  days,  enjoying  the  un- 
usual luxuries  ot  bread,  butter,  milk, and  cheese, 
for  the  fort  was  well  supplied  with  domestic  cat- 
tle, though  it  had  no  garden.  The  atmosphere  ot 
these  elevated  regions  is  said  to  be  too  dry  for  the 
culture  of  vegetables  ;  yet  the  voyagers,  in  coming 
down  the  Yellowstone,  had  met  with  plums, 
grapes,  cherries,  and  currants,  and  had  observed 
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ash  and  elm  trees.     Where  these  grow  the  climate 
cannot  be  incompatible  with  gardening. 

At  Fort  Union,  Wyeth  met  with  a  melancholy 
memento  of  one  of  his  men.  This  was  a  powder- 
flask,  which  a  clerk  had  purchased  from  a  Black- 
foot  warrior.  It  bore  the  initials  of  poor  More, 
the  unfortunate  youth  murdered  the  year  previous- 
ly, at  Jackson's  Hole,  by  the  Blackfeet,  and  whose 
bones  had  been  subsequently  found  by  Captain 
Bonneville.  This  flask  had  .either  been  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  of  the  tribe,  or,  perhaps,  had 
been  brought  to  the  tort  by  the  very  savage  who 
slew  him. 

As  the  bull  boat  was  now  nearly  worn  out,  and 
altogether  unfit  for  the  broader  and  more  turbu- 
lent stream  of  the  Missouri,  it  was  given  up,  and 
a  canoe  of  cotton-wood,  about  twenty  feet  long, 
fabricated  by  the  Blackfeet,  was  purchased  to  sup- 
ply its  place.  In  this  Wyeth  hoisted  his  sail,  and 
oidding  .adieu  to  the  hospitable  superintendent  of 
Fort  Union,  turned  his  prow  to  the  east,  and  set 
off  down  the  Missouri. 

He  had  not  proceeded  many  hours,  before,  in 
the  evening,  he  came  to  a  large  keel  boat  at 
anchor.  It  proved  to  be  the  boat  of  Captain 
William  Sublette,  freighted  with  munitions  for 
carrying  on  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company.  The  voyagers  went  on  board, 
where  ihey  were  treated  with  the  hearty  hos- 
pitality of  the  wilderness,  and  passed  a  social 
evening,  talking  over  past  scenes  and  adventures, 
and  especially  the  memorable  fight  at  Pierre's 
Hole. 

Here  Milton  Sublette  determined  to  give  up  fur- 
ther voyaging  in  the  canoe,  and  remain  with  his 
brother  ;  accordingly,  in  the  morning,  the  fellow- 
voyagers  took  kind  leave  of  each  other,  and  Wyeth 
continued  on  his  course.  There  was  now  no  one 
on  board  of  his  boat  that  had  ever  voyaged  on  the 
Missouri  ;  it  was,  however,  all  plain  sailing  down 
the  stream,  without  any  chance  of  missing  the 
way. 

All  day  the  voyagers  pulled  gently  along,  and 
landed  in  the  evening  and  supped  ;  then  re-em- 
barking, they  suffered  the  canoe  to  float  down 
with  the  current  ;  taking  lurns  to  watch  and 
sleep.  The  night  was  calm  and  serene  ;  the  elk 
kept  up  a  continual  whinnying  or  squealing,  be- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  season  when  they 
are  in  heat.  In  the  midst  of  the  night  the  canoe 
struck  on  a  sand-bar,  and  all  hands  were  roused 
by  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  wild  waters,  which 
broke  around  her.  They  were  all  obliged  to  jump 
overboard,  and  work  hard  to  get  her  off,  which 
was  accomplished  with  much  difficulty. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  day  they  saw 
three  grizzly  bears  at  different  times  along  the 
bank.  The  last  one  was  on  a  point  of  land,  and 
was  evidently  making  for  the  river,  to  swim 
across.  The  two  half-breed  hunters  were  now 
eager  to  repeat  the  mana'uvre  of  the  noose  ; 
promising  to  entrap  Bruin,  and  have  rare  sport  in 
strangling  and  drowning  him.  Their  only  fear 
was,  that  he  might  take  fright  and  return  to  land 
before  they  could  get  between  him  and  the  shore. 
Holding  back,  therefore,  until  he  was  fairly  com- 
mitted in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  they  then  pull- 
ed forward  with  might  and  main,  so  as  to  cut  off 
his  retreat,  and  take  him  in  the  rear.  One  of  the 
worthies  stationed  himself  in  the  bow,  with  the 
cord  and  slip-noose,  the  other,  with  the  Nez 
Perctf,  managed  the  paddles.  There  was  nothing 
further  from  the  thoughts  of  honest  Bruin,  how- 
ever, than  to  beat  a  retreat.  Just  as  the  canoe 
was  drawing  near,  he  turned  suddenly  round  and 


made  for  it,  with  a  horrible  snarl  and  a  tremen- 
dous show  of  teeth.  The  affrighted  hunter  called 
to  his  comrades  to  paddle  ofT  Scarce  had  they 
turned  the  boat  when  the  bear  laid  his  enormous 
claws  on  the  gunwale,  and  attempted  to  get  on 
board.  The  canoe  was  nearly  overturned,  and  a 
deluge  of  water  came  pouring  over  the  gunwale. 
All  was  clamor,  terror,  and  confusion.  Every 
one  bawled  out — the  bear  roared  and  snarled- 
one  caught  up  a  gun  ;  but  water  had  rendered  it 
useless.  Otners  handled  their  paddles  more 
effectually,  and  beating  old  Bruin  about  the  head 
and  claws,  obliged  him  to  relin<|uish  his  hold. 
They  now  plied  their  paddles  with  might  and 
main,  the  bear  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  shore, 
and  so  ended  the  second  exploit  of  the  noose  ;  the 
hunters  determining  to  have  no  more  naval  con- 
tests with  grizzly  bears. 

The  voyagers  were  now  out  of  the  range  of 
Crows  and  Blackfeet ;  but  they  were  approaching 
the  country  of  the  Rees,  or  Arickaias  ;  a  tribe  no 
less  dangerous  ;  and  who  were,  generally,  hostile 
to  small  parties. 

In  passing  through  their  country,  Wyeth  laid 
by  all  day,  and  drifted  quietly  down  the  river  at 
night.  In  this  way  he  passed  on,  until  he  sup- 
posed himself  safely  through  the  region  of  danger  ; 
when  he  resumed  his  voyaging  in  the  open  day. 
On  the  3d  of  September  he  had  landed,  at  mid- 
day,  to  dine  ;  and  while  some  were  making  a  fire, 
one  of  the  hunters  mounted  a  high  bank  to  look 
out  for  game.  He  had  scarce  glanced  his  eye 
round,  when  he  perceived  horses  grazing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Crouching  down  he 
slunk  l)ack  to  the  camp,  and  reported  what  he 
had  seen.  On  further  reconnoitring,  the  voya- 
gers counted  twenty-one  lodges  ;  and,  from  the 
number  of  horses,  computed  that  there  must  be 
nearly  a  hundred  Indians  encamped  there.  They 
now  drew  their  boat,  with  all  speed  and  caution, 
into  a  thicket  of  water  willows,  and  remained 
closely  concealed  all  day.  As  soon  as  the  night 
closed  in  they  re-embarked.  The  moon  would 
rise  early  ;  so  that  they  had  but  about  two  hours 
of  darkness  to  get  past  the  camp.  The  night, 
however,  was  cloudy,  with  a  blustering  wind. 
Silently,  and  with  muffled  oars,  they  glided  down 
the  river,  keeping  close  under  the  shore  opposite 
to  the  camp  ;  watching  its  various  lodges  and 
fires,  and  the  dark  forms  passing  to  and  fro  be- 
tween them.  Suddenly,  on  turning  a  point  of 
land,  they  found  themselves  close  ui)on  a  camp  on 
their  own  side  of  the  river.  It  appeared  that  not 
more  than  one  half  of  the  band  had  crossed. 
They  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore  ;  they 
saw  distinctly  the  savages — some  standing,  some 
lying  round  the  fire.  Horses  were  grazing  around. 
Some  lodges  were  set  up,  others  had  been  sent 
across  the  river.  The  red  glare  of  the  fires  upon 
these  wild  groups  and  harsh  faces,  contrasted 
with  the  surrounding  darkness,  had  a  startling 
effect,  as  the  voyagers  suddenly  came  upon  the 
scene.  The  dogs  of  the  camp  perceived  them, 
and  barked  ;  but  the  Indians,  iortunately,  took  no 
heed  of  their  clamor.  Wyeth  instantly  slieered 
his  boat  out  into  the  stream  ;  when,  unluckily  it 
struck  upon  a  sand-bar,  and  stuck  fast.  It  was  a 
perilous  and  trying  situation  ;  for  he  was  fixed  be- 
tween the  two  camps,  and  within  rifle  range  of 
both.  All  hands  jumped  out  into  the  water,  and 
tried  to  get  the  boat  off ;  but  as  no  one  dared  to 
give  the  word,  they  could  not  pull  together,  and 
their  labor  was  in  vain.  In  this  way  they  labored 
for  a  long  time  ;  until  Wyeth  thought  of  giving  a 
signal  for  a  general  heave,  by  lifting  his  hat.  The 
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expedient  succeeded.  They  launched  their  canoe 
again  into  deep  water,  and  getting  in,  had  the 
delight  of  seeing  the  camp  tires  of  the  savages 
soon  fading  in  the  distance. 

They  continued  under  way  the  greater  part  of 
the  night,  until  far  beyond  all  danger  from  this 
band,  when  they  pulled  to  shore,  and  encamped. 

The  following  clay  was  windy,  and  they  came 
near  upsetting  tneir  boat  in  carrying  sail.  Toward 
evening,  the  wind  subsided  and  a  ueautiful  calm 
night  succeeded.  They  Hoated  along  with  the 
current  throughout  the  night,  taking  turns  to 
watch  and  steer.  The  deep  stillness  of  the  night 
was  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  neighing  of 
the  elk,  the  hoarse  lowing  of  the  buffalo,  tne  hoot- 
ing of  large  owls,  and  the  screeching  of  the  small 
ones,  now  and  then  the  splash  of  a  beaver,  or  the 
gong-like  sound  of  the  swan. 

Part  of  their  voyage  was  extremely  tempest- 
uous ;  with  high  winds,  tremendous  thunder,  and 
soaking  rain  ;  and  they  were  repeatedly  in  ex- 
treme danger  Irom  drift-wootl  and  sunken  trees. 
On  one  occasion,  having  continued  to  float  at 
night,  after  the  moon  was  down,  they  ran  under 
a  great  snag,  or  sunken  tree,  with  dry  branches 
above  the  water.  These  caught  the  mast,  while 
the  boat  swung  round,  broadside  to  the  stream, 
and  began  to  fill  with  water.  Nothing  saved  her 
from  total  wreck,  but  cutting  away  the  mast.  She 
then  drove  down  the  stream,  but  left  one  of  the 
unlucky  half-breeds  clinging  to  the  snag,  like  a 
monkey  to  a  |)ole.  It  was  necessary  to  run  in 
shore,  toil  up,  laboriously,  along  the  etidies  and  to 
attain  some  distance  above  the  snag,  when  they 
launched  forth  again  into  the  stream,  and  Hoated 
down  with  it  to  his  rescue. 

We  forbear  to  detail  all  the  circumstances  and 
adventures  of  upward  of  a  month's  voyage,  down 
the  windings  and  doublings  of  this  vast  river  ;  in 
the  course  of  whicli  they  stopped  occasionally 
at  a  post  of  one  of  the  rival  fur  companies,  or  at  a 
government  agency  for  an  Indian  tribe.  Neither 
shall  we  dwell  upon  the  changes  ol  climate  and 
productions,  as  the  voyagers  swept  down  from 
north  to  south,  across  several  degrees  of  lati- 
tude ;  arriving  at  the  regions  of  oaks  and  syca- 
mores ;  ol  mulberry  and  basswood  trees  ;  of  par- 
oquets and  wild  turkeys.  This  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics ol  the  middle  and  lower  partol  the  Mis- 
souri'; but  still  more  so  of  the  Mississippi,  whose 
rapid  current  traverses  a  succession  of  latitudes, 
so  as  in  a  lew  clays  to  float  the  voyager  almost 
from  the  frozen  regions  to  the  tropics. 

The  voyage  of  Wyeth  shows  the  regular  and 
unobstructed  flow  of  the  rivers,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  liocky  Mountains,  in  contrast  to  those  of 
the  western  side  ;  where  rocks  and  rapids  contin- 
ually menace  and  obstruct  the  voyager.  We  find 
him  in  a  frail  bark  of  skins,  launching  himself  in 
a  stream  at  the  toot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
floating  down  from  river  to  river,  as  they  empty 
themselves  into  each  other  ;  and  so  he  might 
have  kept  on  upward  of  two  thousand  miles,  un- 
til his  little  bark  should  drift  into  the  ocean.  At 
present  we  shall  stop  with  him  at  Cantonment 
Leavenworth,  the  frontier  post  of  the  United 
States  ;  where  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Here  his  first  care  was  to  have  his  Nez  Perc^ 
Indian,  and  his  half-breed  boy,  Baptiste,  vacci- 
nated. As  they  approached  the  fort,  they  were 
hailed  by  the  sentinel.  The  sight  of  a  soldier  in 
full  array,  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  long  knife 
glittering  on  the  end  01  a  musket,  struck  Baptiste 
with  sucli  affright  that  he  took  to  his  heels,  bawl- 


ing for  mercy  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The  Net 
Percd  would  have  followed  him,  had  not  Wyeth 
assured  him  of  his  safety.  When  they  underwent 
the  operation  of  the  lancet,  the  doctor's  wife  anJ 
another  lady  were  present ;  both  beautiful  women. 
They  were  the  first  white  women  that  they  had 
seen,  and  they  could  not  keep  their  eyes  off  ot 
them.  On  returning  to  the  boat,  they  recountecl 
to  their  companions  all  that  they  had  observed  at 
the  fort ;  but  were-  especially  eloc|uent  about  the 
white  squaws,  who,  they  said,  were  white  as 
snow,  and  more  beautiful  than  any  human  being 
they  had  ever  beheld. 

We  shall  not  accompany  the  captain  any  further 
ill  his  voyage  ;  but  will  simply  state  that  ne  made 
his  way  to  Boston,  where  he  succeeded  in  organ- 
izing an  association  under  the  name  of  "  The  Co- 
lumnia  River  Fishing  and  Trading  Company," 
for  his  original  oi>iccts  of  a  salmon  fishery  and  a 
trade  in  furs.  A  brig,  the  May  Dacres,  had  been 
dispatched  for  the  Columbia  with  supplies  ;  ami 
he  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  same  point,  at  the 
head  of  sixty  men,  whom  he  had  enlisted  at  St. 
I.ouis  ;  some  of  whom  were  experienced  hunters, 
and  all  more  habituated  to  the  lile  of  the  wilder- 
ness than  his  first  band  of  '*  down-easters." 

We  will  now  return  to  Captain.  Bonneville  and 
his  party,  whom  we  left,  making  up  their  packs 
and  saddling  their  horses,  in  Bear  River  valley. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

DEPARTURE  OF  CAPTAIN  nONNEVII.LE  FOR  THE 
COLUMBIA— ADVANCE  OF  WYETH— EFFORTS  TO 
KEEP  THE  LEAD— HUDSON'S  UAV  PARTY— A 
JUNKETING  —  A  DELECTABLE  BEVERAOE— 
HONEY  AND  ALCOHOL— HIGH  CAROUSING— THE 
CANADIAN  ''  BON  VIVANT" — A  CACHE — A  RAPID 
MOVE— WYETH  AND  HIS  PLANS— HIS  TRAVEL- 
LING COMPANIONS— BUFFALO  HUNTING— MORE 
CONVIVIALITY— AN   INTERRUFIION. 

It  was  the  3d  of  July  that  Captain  Bonneville 
set  out  on  his  second  visit  to  the  banks  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, at  the  head  of  twenty-three  men.  He 
travelled  leisurely,  to  keep  his  horses  fresh,  until 
on  the  loth  of  July  a  scout  brought  word  that 
Wyeth,  with  his  band,  was  but  fifty  miles  in  the 
rear,  and  pushing  forward  with  all  speed.  This 
caused  some  bustle  in  the  camp  ;  for  it  w.is  im- 
portant to  get  first  to  the  buffalo  ground  to  secure 
provisions  for  the  journey.  As  the  horses  were 
too  heavily  laden  to  travel  fast,  a  cache  was  digged, 
as  promptly  as  possible,  to  receive  all  superfluous 
baggage.  Just  as  it  was  finished,  a  spring  burst 
out  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom.  Another  cache 
was  therefore  digged,  about  two  miles  further  on  ; 
when,  as  they  were  about  to  bury  the  effects,  a  line 
of  horsemen,  with  pack-horses,  were  seen  streak- 
ing over  the  plain,  and  encamped  close  by. 

It  proved  to  be  a  small  band  in  the  service  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  under  the  command 
of  a  veteran  Canadian  ;  one  of  those  petty  lead- 
ers, who,  with  a  small  party  ot  men,  and  a  small 
supply  of  goods,  are  employed  to  follow  up  a  band 
of  Indians  from  one  hunting  ground  to  another, 
and  buy  up  their  peltries. 

Having  received  numerous  civilities  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  captain  sent  an  invi- 
tation to  the  officers  of  the  party  to  an  evening  re- 
gale ;  and  set  to  work  to  make  jovial  prepara- 
tions. As  the  night  air  in  these  elevated  regions 
is  apt  to  be  cold,  a  blazing  fire  was  soon  maUe, 
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that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Christmas  din- 
ner, instCiid  of  a  midsummer  banquet.  The  par- 
ties met  in  high  eood-feilowship.  There  was 
abundance  of  such  hunters'  fare  us  the  neighbor- 
hood furnished  ;  and  it  was  ail  discusseu  with 
mountain  appetites.  They  talked  over  all  the 
events  of  their  late  campaigns  ;  but  the  Canadian 
veteran  had  been  unlucky  in  some  of  his  transac- 
tions ;  and  his  brow  began  to  jjrow  cloudy. 
Capidin  Bonneville  remarked  his  rising  spleen, 
and  regretted  that  he  had  no  juice  of  the  grape  to 
keep  it  down. 

A  man's  wit,  however,  is  quick  and  inventive 
in  the  wilderness  ;  a  thought  suggested  itself  to 
the  captain,  how  he  might  brew  a  clelectabie  bev- 
erage. Among  his  stores,  was  a  keg  of  honey 
but  half  exhausted.  This  he  filled  up  with  alco- 
hol, and  stirred  the  fiery  and  melliHuous  ingredi- 
ents together.  The  glorious  results  n>ay  readily 
be  imagined  ;  a  happy  compound  of  strength  and 
sweetness,  enough  to  soothe  the  most  ruffled  tem- 
per and  unsettle  the  most  solid  understanding. 

The  beverage  worked  to  a  charm  ;  the  can  cir- 
culated merriTy  ;  the  first  deep  draught  washed 
out  every  care  from  the  mind  ot  the  veteran  ;  the 
second  elevated  his  spirit  to  the  clouds.  He  was 
in  fact,  a  boon  companion  ;  as  all  veteran  Cana- 
dian traders  are  apt  to  be.  He  now  became 
glorious  ;  talked  over  all  his  exploits,  hishuntinjjs, 
his  fightings  with  Indian  braves,  his  loves  with 
Indian  beauties  ;  sang  snatches  of  old  ,French 
ditties,  and  Canadian  boat  songs  ;  drank  deeper 
and  (keper,  sang  louder  and  louder ;  until,  hav- 
ing re'acned  a  climax  of  drunken  gayet\,  he  grad- 
ually declined,  and  at  length,  fell  last  asleep 
upon  the  ground.  After  a  long  nap  he  again 
raised  his  head,  imbibed  another  potation  oithe 
"sweet  and  strong,"  flashed  up  with  another 
slight  blaze  of  French  gayety,  and  again  fell 
asleep 

The  morning  found  him  still  upon  the  field  of 
action,  but  in  sad  and  sorrowful  condition  ;  suffer- 
ing the  penalties  of  past  pleasures,  and  calling  to 
mind  the  captain's  dulcet  compound,  \vith  many 
a  retch  and  spasm.  It  seemed  as  it  the^ioney  and 
alcohol,  which  had  passed  so  glibly  and  smoothly 
over  his  tongue,  were  at  war  within  his  stomach  ; 
and  that  he  nad  a  swarm  of  bees  within  his  head. 
In  short,  so  helpless  and  woe-begone  was  his 
plight,  that  his  party  proceeded  on  their  march 
without  him  ;  the  captain  promising  to  bring  him 
on  in  safety  in  the  after  part  of  the  day. 

As  soon  as  this  party  had  moved  off,  Captain 
Bonneville's  men  proceeded  to  construct  and  fill 
their  cache  ;  and  just  as  it  was  completed  the 
party  of  Wyeth  was  descried  at  a  distance.  In  a 
moment  all  was  activity  to  take  the  road.  The 
horses  were  prepared  and  mounted  ;  and  being 
lightened  of  a  great  part  of  their  burdens,  were 
able  to  move  with  celerity.  As  to  the  worthy 
convive  of  the  preceding  evening,  he  was  carefully 
gathered  up-iroin  the  hunter's  couch  on  which  he 
lay,  repentant  and  supine,  and,  being  packed 
upon  one  of  the  horses,  was  hurried  forward  with 
the  convoy,  groaning  and  ejaculating  at  every  jolt. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Wyeth,  being  lightly 
mounted,  rode  ahead  of  his  party,  and  overtook 
Captain  Bonneville.  Their  meeting  was  friendly 
and  courteous  ;  and  they  discussed,  sociably, 
their  respective  fortunes  since  they  separated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bighorn.  Wyeth  announced  his 
intention  of  establishing  a  small  trading  post  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Portneuf,  and  leaving  a  tew  men 
there,  with  a  quantity  of  goods,  to  trade  with  the 
neighboring  Indians.    He  was  compelled,  in  fact, 


to  this  measure,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  to  take  a  sup- 
ply of  goods  which  he  had  brought  out  for  them 
according  to  contract ;  and  which  ne  had  noothei 
modeot  (lisposing  of.  lie  further  informed  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  that  the  competition  between  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  American  Fur  Companies, 
which  h.id  led  to  such  nefarious  stratagems  and 
deadly  feuds,  was  at  an  end  ;  they  having  divided 
the  country  between  them,  allotting  boundaries 
within  which  each  was  to  trade  and  hunt,  so  as 
not  to  interlere  with  the  other. 

In  company  with  Wyeth  were  travelling  two 
men  of  science  ;  Mr.  Nutlall,  the  botanist ;  the 
same  who  ascended  the  Missouri  at  the  time  of 
the  expedition  to  Astoria  ;  and  Mr.  Townshend, 
an  ornithologist ;  Irom  these  gentlemen  we  may 
look  forward  to  important  information  concerning 
these  interesting  regions.  There  were  three  re- 
ligious missionaries,  also,  bound  to  the  shores  of 
the  Columbia,  to  spread  the  light  ol  the  Gospel  in 
that  far  wilderness. 

Alter  riding  for  some  time  together,  in  friendly 
conversation,  Wyeth  returned  to  his  party,  and 
Captain  Bonneville  continued  to  press  forward, 
and  to  gain  ground.  At  night  he  sent  off  the 
sadly  sober  and  moralizing  chief  ol  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  under  a  proper  escort,  to  rejoin 
his  people  ;  his  route  branching  off  in  a  different 
direction.  The  latter  took  a  cordial  leave  of  his 
host,  hoping,  on  some  future  ccasion,  to  repay 
his  hospitality  in  kind. 

In  the  morning  -the  captain  was  early  on  the 
march  ;  throwing  scouts  out  far  ahead,  to  scour 
hill  and  dale,  in  search  ol  buffalo.  He  had  con- 
fidently expected  to  find  game,  in  abundance,  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Portneuf ;  but  on  reaching 
that  region,  not  a  track  was  to  be  seen. 
•  At  length,  one  of  the  scouts,  who  had  made  a 
wide  sweep  away  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Black- 
foot  River,  discovered  great  herds  quietly  grazing 
in  the  adjacent  meadows.  He  set  out  on  his  re- 
turn, to  repor^.his  discoveries  ;  but  night  overtak- 
ing him,  he  was  kindly  and  hospitably  entertained 
at  the  carnp  of  Wyeth.  As  soon  as  day  dawned  he 
hastened  to  his  own  camp  with  the  welcome  intel- 
ligence ;  and  about  ten  o'clock  ot  the  same  morn- 
ing. Captain  Bonneville's  party  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  game. 

The  packs  were  scarcely  off  the  backs  of  the 
mules,  when  the  runners,  mounted  on  the  fleetest 
horses,  were  full  tilt  alter  the  buffalo.  Others  of 
the  men  were  busied  erecting  scaffolds,  and  other 
contrivanc  for  jerking  or  drying  meat ;  others 
were  light.  -  jreat  fires  lor  the  same  purpose; 
soon  the  hu  •;rs  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, bringing  in  the  choicest  morsels  of  buffalo 
meat ;  these  were  placed  upon  the  scaffolds,  and 
the  whole  camp  presented  a  scene  of  singular 
hurry  and  activity.  At  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  runners  again  took  the  field,  with  similar 
success  ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  repose  made 
their  third  and  last  chase,  about  twelve  o'clock  ; 
for  by  this  time,  Wyeth's  party  was  in  sight.  The 
game  being  now  driven  into  a  valley,  at  some  dis- 
tance, Wyeth  was  obliged  to  fix  his  camp  there  ; 
but  he  came  in  the  evening  to  pay  Captain  Bonne- 
ville a  visit.  He  was  accompanied  by  Captain 
Stewart,  the  amateur  traveller  ;  who  had  not  yet 
sated  his  appetite  for  the  adventurous  life  of  the 
wilderness.  With  him,  also,  was  a  Mr.  M'Kay, 
a  half-breed  ;  son  ot  the  unfortunate  adventurer' 
ot  the  same  name  who  came  out  in  the  first  mari- 
time expedition  to  Astoria  antl  was  blown  up  in 
the  Tonquin.     His  son  had  grown  up  in  the  em- 
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ploy  of  the  British  fur  companies  ;  nnd  was  a 
prime  hunter,  and  a  daring;  partisan.  He  held, 
moreover,  a  farm  in  the  valley  ol  the  Wallamut. 

The  three  visitors,  when  they  reached  Captain 
Bonneville's  camp,  were  surprised  to  llnd  no  one 
in  it  but  himself  and  three  men  ;  his  party  being 
dispersed  in  all  directions,  to  make  the  most  ot 
their  present  chance  lor  hunting.  They  remon- 
strated with  him  on  the  imprudence  ot  remaining 
with  so  trilling  a  guard  m  a  region  so  lull  of 
danger.  Captain  IJonneville  vindicated  the  pol- 
icy of  his  conduct.  He  never  hesitated  to  send 
out  all  his  hunters,  when  any  important  object 
was  to  be  attained  ;  and  experience  had  taught 
him  that  he  was  most  secure  when  his  forces 
were  thus  distributed  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. He  then  was  sure  that  no  enemy  could  ap- 
proach, from  any  direction,  without  being  discov- 
ered by  his  hunters  ;  who  have  a  quicK  eye  for 
detecting  the  slightest  signs  of  the  proximity  of 
Indians  ;  and  who  would  instantly  coiivey'iiUelli- 
gence  to  the  camp. 

The  captain  now  set  to  work  with  his  men,  to 

firepare  a  suitable  entertainment  for  his  guests, 
t  was  a  time  of  plenty  in  the  camp  ;  of  prime 
hunters'  dainties  ;  of  buffalo  humps,  and  buffalo 
tongues  ;  and  roasted  ribs,  and  broiled  marrow- 
bones ;  all  these  were  cooked  in  hunters'  style  ; 
served  up  with  a  profusion  known  only  on  a  plenti- 
ful hunting  ground,  and  discussed  with  an  ap|)e- 
tite  that  would  astonish  the  puny  gourmands  of 
tiie  cities.  Hut  above  all,  and  to  give  a  baccha- 
nalian grace  to  this  truly  masculine  re()asl,  the 
captain  produced  his  mellitluous  keg  of  home- 
brewed nectar,  which  had  been  so  potent  over  the 
senses  ot  the  veteran  of  Hudson  s  Day.  Pota- 
tions, pottle  deep,  again  went  round  ;  nes'er  did 
beverage  excite  greater  glee,  or  meet  with  more 
rapturous  commeiulation.  The  parties  were  fast 
advancing  to  that  happy  state  svhich  would  have 
insured  ample  cause  tor  the  next  day's  repent- 
ance ;  and  the  bees  were  already  beginning  to 
buzz  about  their  ears,  when  a  messenger  came 
spurring  to  tlie  camp  with  intelligence  that 
VVyeth's  people  had  got  entangled  in  one  of  those 
deej)  and  frightlul  ravines,  piled  with  immense 
fragments  of  volcanic  rock,  which  gash  the  whole 
country  about  the  head-waters  ot  the  IJlackfoot 
River.  The  revel  was  instantly  at  an  end  ;  the 
keg  of  sweet  and  potent  home-brewed  was  desert- 
ed ;  and  the  guests  departed  with  all  speed  to  aid 
in  extricating  their  companions  from  the  volcanic 
ravine. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

A  RAPID  MARCH — A  CLOUD  OF  DUST  —  WILD 
HORSEMEN  —  ''  HICH  JINKS  "— HORSE-RACINO 
AND  RIFLE-SHOOTING— THE  GAME  OK  HAND  — 
THE  FISHING  SEASON— .MODE  OF  FISHINQ — TA- 
BLE LANDS— SAL.MON  FISHERS— THE  CAPTAIN'S 
VISIT  TO  AN  INDIAN  LODGE—THE  INDIAN  GIRL 
—THE  POCKET  MIRROR— SUPPER— TROUBLES 
OF  AN  EVIL  CONSCIENCE. 

"  Up  and  away  !"  is  the  first  thought  at  day- 
light of  th^  Indian  trader,  when  a  rival  is  at  hand 
and  distance  is  to  be  gained.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, Captain  IJonneville  ordered  the  halt  dried 
meat  to  be  packed  upon  the  horses,  and  leaving 
Wyeth  and  his  party  to  hunt  the  scattered  buffalo, 
pushed  off  rapidly  to  the  east,  to  regain  the  plain 
of  the  Portneut.  His  march  was  rugged  and 
dangerous  ;   through  volcanic  hills,  broKcn  into 


cliffs  and  precipices ;  and  seamed  with  tremen 
dous  chasms,  where  the  rocks  rose  like  walls. 

On  the  second  day,  however,  he  encamped  once 
more  in  the  plain,  and  as  it  was  still  early  some 
ot  the  men  strolled  out  to  the  neighboring  hills. 
In  casting  their  eves  round  the  country,  they  per- 
ceived a  great  cloud  ot  dust  rising  in  the  south, 
and  evidently  approaching.  Hastening  back  to 
the  camp,  they  gave  the  alarm.  Preparations  were 
instantly  made  to  receive  an  enemy  ;  while  some 
of  the  men,  throwing  themselves  upon  the  "  run- 
ning horses"  kept  for  hunting,  galloped  oft  to  rec- 
onnoitre. In  a  little  while,  they  made  signals 
from  a  distance  that  all  was  Iricndly.  l)y  this 
time  the  cloud  of  dust  had  swept  on  as  it  hurried 
along  by  a  blast,  and  a  band  ot  wild  horsemen 
came  dashing  at  full  leap  into  the  camp,  yelling 
and  whooping  like  so  many  maniacs.  Their 
dresses,  their  accoutrements,  their  mode  of  rid- 
ing, and  their  uncouth  clamor,  made  them  seem 
a  parly  of  savages  arrayed  for  war ;  but  they 
proveil  to  be  principally  half-breeds,  and  white 
men  grown  savage  in  the  wilderness,  who  were 
emi)loyed  as  trappers  and  hunters  in  the  service  of 
the  Hudson's  llay  Comjiany. 

Here  was  again  "  high  jinks"  in  the  camp. 
Captain  Uonneville's  men  hailed  these  wild  scam- 
perers  as  congenial  spirits,  or  rather  as  the  very 
game  birds  of  their  class.  They  entertained  them 
with  the  hospitality  of  mountaineers,  leasting 
them  at  every  tire.  At  first,  there  were  mutual 
ilelails  of  adventures  anti  exploits,  and  broad  jok- 
ing mingled  with  peals  of  laughter.  Theii  came 
on  boasting  ot  the  comparative  merits  of  horses 
and  rilles,  -vl  ich  soon  engrossed  every  tongue. 
This  natui  .liy  led  to  racing,  and  shooting  at  a 
mark  ;  one  trial  of  speed  and  skill  succeeded 
another,  shouts  and  acclamations  rose  Irom  the 
victorious  parties,  tierce  altercations  succeeded, 
and  a  general  melee  was  about  to  take  place, 
when  suddenly  the  attention  of  the  quarrellers 
was  arrested  by  a  strange  kind  of  Indian  chant  or 
chorus,  that  seemed  to  operate  upon  them  as  a 
charm.  Their  fury  was  at  an  end  ;  a  tacit  recon- 
ciliation  succeeded,  and  the  ideas  of  the  whole 
mongrel  crowd— whites,  halt-breeds,  and  squaws 
— were  turned  in  a  new  direction.  They  all  form- 
ed into  groups,  and  taking  their  places  at  the  sev- 
eral fires,  prepared  for  one  ot  the  most  exciting 
amusements  of  the  Nez  Percys  and  the  other 
tribes  of  the  P"ar  West. 

The  choral  chant,  in  fact,  which  had  thus  acted 
as  a  charm,  was  a  kind  of  wild  accompaniment 
to  the  favorite  Indian  game  ot  "  Hand."  This  is 
played  by  two  parties  drawn  out  in  opposite  pla- 
toons before  a  blazing  fire.  It  is  in  some  respects 
like  the  old  game  ot  passing  the  ring  or  the  button, 
and  detecting  the  hand  which  holds  it.  In  the 
present  game,  the  object  hidden,  or  the  lac/ie  as 
It  is  called  by  the  trappers,  is  a  small  splint  ot 
wood,  or  other  diminutive  article,  that  may  be 
concealed  in  the  closed  hand.  This  is  passed 
backward  and  forward  among  the  ])arty  "  in 
hand,"  while  the  party  "out  of  hand"  guess 
where  it  is  concealed.  To  heighten  the  excite- 
ment and  confuse  the  guessers,  a  number  of  dry 
poles  are  laid  before  each  platoon,  upon  which 
the  members  of  the  party  "  in  hand"  beat  furi. 
ously  with  short  staves,  keeping  time  to  the  •'horal 
chant  already  mentioned,  which  waxes  last  and 
furious  as  the  game  proceeds.  As  large  bets  are 
staked  upon  the  game,  the  excitement  is  prodig- 
ious. Each  party  in  turn  bursts  out  in  full  chorus, 
beating,  and  yelling,  and  working  themselves  up 
into  such  a  heat  that  the  perspiration  rolls  down 
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their  naked  shoulders,  even  in  the  colcl  of  a  win. 
ter  night.  The  bets  are  doubled  and  trebled  as 
the  game  advances,  the  mental  excitement  in- 
creases almost  to  madness,  and  all  the  worldly 
effects  ot  the  gamblers  are  often  hazarded  upon 
the  position  of  a  straw. 

Tliese  gambling  games  were  kept  ^p  through- 
out the  night  ;  every  fire  glared  upon  a  group 
thiit  looked  like  a  crew  of  maniacs  at  their  frantic 
irKifS,  and  the  scene  would  have  been  kept  up 
tluDiighout  the  succeeding  day,  had  not  Captain 
lUinneville  interposed  his  aUtnority,  and,  at  the 
usual  hour,  issued  his  marching  orders. 

Proceeding  down  the  course  of  Snake  River,  the 
himters  regularly  returned  to  camp  in  the  evening 
laden  with  wild  geese,  which  were  yet  scarcely 
ahic  to  fly,  and  were  easily  caught  in  great  num- 
bers. It  was  now  the  season  of  the  annual  fish- 
feast,  with  which  the  Indians  in  these  parts  cele- 
l)rate  the  first  anjiearance  of  the  salmon  in  this 
river.  These  fisn  are  taken  in  great  numbers  at 
the  numerous  falls  of  about  four  feet  |)itch.  The 
Indians  flank  the  shallow  water  just  below,  and 
spear  them  as  they  attempt  to  pass.  In  wide  parts 
ot  the  river,  also,  they  place  a  sort  of  chevaux-dc- 
frize,  or  lence,  of  poles  interwoven  with  withes, 
and  forming  an  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  current, 
where  a  small  opening  is  left  for  the  salmon  to 
pass.  Around  tnis  opening  the  Indians  station 
themselves  on  small  rafts,  and  ply  their  spears 
with  great  success. 

The  table  lands  so  common  in  this  region  have  a 
sandy  soil,  inconsiderable  in  depth,  and  covered 
with  sage,  or  more  properly  speaking,  worm- 
wood. iTelow  this  is  a  level  stratum  of  rock,  riven 
Dccasionally  by  frightful  chasms.  The  whole 
plain  rises  as  it  approaches  the  river,  and  termi- 
n^ites  with  high  and  broken  cliffs,  difficult  to 
pass,  and  in  many  places  so  precipitous  that  it  is 
impossible,  for  days  together,  to  get  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  to  give  cTrink  to  the  horses.  This 
obliges  the  traveller  occasionally  to  abandon  the 
vicinity  of  the  river,  and  make  a  wide  sweep  into 
the  interior. 

It  was  now  far  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the 
party  sufferer!  extremely  from  sultry  weather  and 
dusty  travelling.  The  (lies  and  gnats,  too,  were 
extremely  trou7)Iesome  to  the  horses  ;  esi)ecially 
when  keeping  along  the  edge  ol  the  river  where 
it  runs  between  low  sand-banks.  Whenever  the 
travclleis  encamped  in  the  afternoon,  the  horses 
retired  to  the  gravelly  shores  and  remained  there, 
without  attempting  to  feed  until  the  cool  ol  the 
evening.  As  to  thn  travellers,  they  plunged  into 
the  clear  and  cool  current,  to  wash  away  the  dust 
of  the  road  and  refresh  themselves  after  the  heat 
ol  the  day.  The  nights  were  always  cool  and 
pleasant. 

At  one  place  where  they  encamped  for  some 
time,  the  river  was  nearly  live  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  studded  with  grassy  islands,  adorned 
with  groves  of  willow  and  cotton-wood.  Here 
the  Indians  were  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and 
had  barricaded  the  channels  between  the  islands, 
to  enai)le  them  to  spear  the  salmon  with  greater 
facility.  They  were  a  timid  race,  and  seemed 
unaccustomed  to  the  sight  ol  white  men.  Enter- 
ing one  of  the  huts.  Captain  Bonneville  found  the 
inhabitants  just  proceeding  to  cook  a  fine  salmon. 
It  is  put  into  a  pot  filled  with  cold  water,  and 
hung  over  the  fire.  The  moment  the  water  begins 
to  boil,  the  fish  is  considered  cooked. 
■  Taking  his  seat  unceremoniously,  and  lighting 
his  pipe,  the  captain  awaited  the  cooking  of  the 
fish,  intending  to  invite  himself  to  the    repast. 


The  owner  of  the  hut  seemed  to  take  his  intrusion 
in  good  part.  While  conversing  with  him  the 
captain  felt  something  move  beTiind  him,  and 
turning  round  and  removing  a  tew  skins  and  old 
buffalo  robes,  discovered  a  young  girl,  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  crouched  beneath,  who  di- 
rected her  large  black  eyes  lull  in  his  face,  and 
continued  to  ga/e  in  mute  surprise  and  terror.  The 
captain  endeavored  to  dispel  her  fears,  and  draw- 
ing a  bright  ribbon  from  his  pocket,  attempted 
rejieatedly  to  tie  it  round  her  neck.  .She  jerked 
back  at  each  attempt,  uttering  a  sound  very  much 
like  a  snarl  ;  nor  could  all  the  blandishments  of 
the  captain,  albeit  a  pleasanU  good-looking,  and 
somewhat  gallant  mart,  succeed  in  conquering  the 
shyness  of  the  savage  little  beauty.  His  atten- 
tions were  now  turned  to  the  parents,  whom  he 
nrtsented  with  an  awl  and  a  little  lob.ncco,  and 
having  thus  secured  their  good-will,  continued  to 
smoke  his  ])ipe  and  watch  the  salmon.  While 
thus  seated  near  the  threshold,  an  urchin  ol  the 
family  approached  the  door,  but  catching  a  sight 
of  the  strange  guest,  ran  off  screaming  with  ter- 
ror, and  ensconced  himself  behind  the  long  straw 
at  the  back  of  the  hut. 

Desirous  to  dispel  entirely  this  timidity,  and  to 
open  a  tr.ade  witn  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the 
hut,  who,  he  did  not  doubt,  had  furs  somewhere 
concealed  ;  the  captain  now  drew  forth  that  grand 
lure  in  the  eyes  ot  the  savage,  a  pocket  mirror. 
The  sight  of  it  was  irresistible.  Alter  examining 
it  for  a  long  time  with  wonder  and  admiration, 
they  produced  a  musk-rat  skin,  and  offered  it  in 
exchange.  The  captain  shook  his  head  ;  but  pur- 
chased the  skin  for  a  couple  ot  buttons — super- 
fluous trinkets*!  as  the  worthy  lord  ot  the  hovel 
had  neither  coat  nor  breeches  on  which  to  place 
them. 

The  mirror  still  continued  the  great  object  of 
desire,  particularly  in  the  eyes  ol  the  old  house- 
wife, wlio  produced  a  pot  of  parched  tltiur  and  a 
string  of  biscuit  roots.  These  jjrocured  her  some 
trille  in  return  ;  but  could  not  command  the  jiur- 
cliase  ol  the  mirror.  The  salmon  being  now 
completely  cooked,  they  all  joined  heartily  in  su])- 
per.  A  bounteous  portion  was  deposited  before 
the  captain  by  the  old  woman,  upon  some  fresh 
grass,  which  served  instead  of  a  platter  ;  and 
never  had  he  lasted  a  salmon  boiled  so  complete- 
ly to  his  fancy. 

Supper  being  over,  the  captain  lighted  his  pipe 
and  jiassed  it  to  his  host,  who,  inhaling  the 
smoke,  puffed  it  through  his  nostrils  so  assidu- 
ously, that  in  a  little  while  his  head  manifested 
signs  of  contusion  and  dizziness.  lieing  satisfied, 
by  this  time,  of  the  kindly  and  com|)anionable 
qualities  of  the  captain,  he  became  easy  and  com- 
municative ;  and  at  length  hinted  something  about 
exchanging  beaver  skins  for  horses.  The  captain 
at  once  offered  to  dispose  of  {lis  steed,  which 
stood  fastened  at  the  door.  The  bargain  was 
soon  concluded,  whereupon  the  Indian,  removing 
a  pile  of  bushes  under  which  his  valuables  were 
concealed,  drew  forth  the  number  of  skins  agreed 
upon  as  the  price. 

Shortly  afterward,  some  of  the  captain's  people 
coming  up,  he  ordered  another  horse  to  be  sad. 
died,  and,  mounting  it,  took  his  departure  from 
the  hut,  after  distributing  a  few  trilling  presents 
among  its  simple  inhabitants.  During  all  the 
time  of  his  visit,  the  little  Indian  girl  had  kept 
her  large  black  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  almost  with- 
out winking,  watching  every  movement  with  awe 
and  wonder  ;  and  as  he  rode  off,  remained  gaz- 
ing after  him,  motionless  as  a  statue.  Her  father, 
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however  delightetl  with  his  new  acquaintance, 
mounted  his  newly  purchased  horse,  and  followed 
In  the  train  of  the  captain,  to  whom  he  continued 
to  tic  a  faithful  and  useful  adherent  during  his  so- 
journ in  the  neii^hliorhndd. 

The  cowardly  effects  of  an  evil  conscii'nce  were 
evidenced  in  tlie  conduct  of  one  of  the  c.iptain's 
men,  who  had  heen  in  theCalifornian  expedition. 
During  all  their  intercourse  with  the  liarmlcss 
people  of  this  |)lace,  he  had  niandestcd  uneasiness 
and  anxiety.  While  his  companions  mingled 
freely  and  joyously  with  the  natives,  he  went 
ahout  with  a  restless,  suspicious  look  ;  scrutiniz- 
ing every  painted  form  and .  face  and  starling 
olten  at  the  suildcn  approach  of  some  meek  and 
inoffensive  savage,  who  regarded  him  with  rever- 
ence as  a  superior  being.  Yet  this  was  ordinarily 
a  bold  fellow,  who  never  flinched  fmiii  danger, 
nor  turned  pale  at  the  prospect  of  a  battle.  At 
length  he  reciucstcd  permission  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  these  people  en- 
tirely. Their  striking  resemblance,  he  said,  to  the 
people  of  Ogden's  River,  made  hin\  continually 
tear  that  some  among  them  might  have  seen  him 
in  that  expedition  ;  and  might  seek  an  onportu- 
nity  of  revenge.  Kver  after  this,  while  they  re- 
mained in  this  neighborhood,  he  would  skulk  out 
of  the  way  and  keep  aloof  when  any  of  the  native 
inhabitants  approached.  "  Such,"  observes  Cap- 
tain Hoiineville,  "  is  the  effect  of  self-reproach,  even 
upon  the  roving  trapper  in  the  wilderness,  who 
has  little  else  to  fear  than  the  stings  of  his  own 
jjuilty  conscience." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

OUTFIT  OF  A  TRAPPER— RISKS  Tf»  WHICH  HE  IS 
SUBJECTED— PARTNERSHIP  OK  TRAPPERS— EN- 
MITY OK  INDIANS— DISTANT  SMOKE— A  COIJN- 
TRY  ON  FIRE— GUN  CREEK— ORAND  RON!)— 
KINE  PASTURES— PERPLEXITIES  I.V  A  S.MOKY 
COUNTRY— CONFLAGRATION  OK   FORESTS. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Captain  Ronne- 
ville.  in  descending  along  Snake  River,  to  scat- 
ter his  trappers  upon  the  smaller  streams.  In 
this  way  a  range  of  country  is  trapped  by  small 
detachments  from  a  main  body.  Tne  outfit  of  a 
trapper  is  generally  a  rifle,  a  pound  of  powder, 
and  four  pounds  of  lead,  with  a  bullet  mould, 
seven  traps,  an  axe,  a  hatchet,  a  knife  and  awl,  a 
camp  kettle,  two  blankets,  and,  where  supplies 
are  plenty,  seven  pounds  of  flour.  He  has,  gen- 
erally, two  or  three  horses,  to  carry  himself  and 
his  baggage  and  peltries.  Two  trappers  com- 
monly go  together,  for  the  purposes  of  mutual 
assistance  and  support ;  a  larger  party  could  not 
easily  escape  the  eyes  of  the  Indians.  It  is  a  ser- 
vice of  peril,  and  even  more  so  at  present  than 
formerly,  for  the  Indians,  since  they  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  trafficking  peltries  with  the  traders, 
have  learned  the  value  of  the  beaver,  and  look 
upon  the  trappers  as  poachers,  who  are  filching 
the  riches  from  their  streams,  and  interfering  with 
their  market.  They  make  no  hesitation,  there- 
fore, to  murder  the  solitary  trapper,  and  thus  de- 
stroy a  competitor,  while  they  possess  themselves 
of  his  spoils.  It  is  with  regret  we  add,  too,  that 
this  hostility  has  in  many  cases  been  instigated  by 
traders,  desirous  of  injuring  their  rivals,  but  who 
have  themselves  often  reaped  the  fruits  of  the 
mischief  they  have  sown. 

When  two  trappers  undertake  any  considerable 


stream,  their  mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  hide  thrit 
horses  in  some  lonely  glen,  where  they  can  gr.i/g 
unobserved.  They  then  build  n  small  htii,  i|j,r 
out  a  canoe  from  a  cotton-wood  tree,  and  in  i),,, 
poke  along  shore  silently,  in  the  evening,  ainl  >(•( 
their  traps.  These  they  revisit  in  the  s.iine  m|,.|ii 
way  at  daybreai..  When  they  take  any  Ihmv,.| 
they  bring  it  home,  skin  it,  stretch  the  skiii^  (>•) 
sticks  to  dry,  and  feast  upon  the  lltsh.  r|,e 
body,  hung  up  before  the  fire,  turns  by  lis  hah 
weight,  and  is  roasted  in  a  superior  style  ;  tlic  t  ul 
is  the  tn»i»per's  tidbit  ;  it  is  cut  off,  put  on  the  i  nd 
of  a  siicK,  and  toasted,  and  is  considered  tvni  a 
gre.iler  dainty  than  the  tongue  or  the  m;irrinv. 
bone  of  a  buff.ilo. 

With  all  their  silence  and  caution,  however,  the 
poor  trappers  cannot  always  escipe  their  li.iwk- 
eyed  enemies.  Their  trail  has  been  diseoveii'ij, 
perhaps,  and  followed  up  for  many  a  mile  ;  ur 
their  smoke  has  been  seen  cu'ling  up  out  ot  iln- 
secret  glen,  or  has  been  scented  by  the  s.iv.i^  s, 
whose  sense  of  smell  is  almost  as  acutt;  as  that  of 
sight.  So:netimi;s  they  are  pounced  upon  when  m 
the  act  of  setting  their  tnins  ;  at  other  times,  thiy 
are  roused  from  their  sleep  by  the  horrid  wir- 
whoop  ;  or,  perhaps,  have  a  bullet  or  .in  aiinw 
whistling  about  their  ears,  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
their  beaver  baiupu'ts.  In  this  way  ti.ey  ;ire  pi.  k- 
ed  off,  from  time  to  time,  and  nothing  is  kiinwn 
of  them,  until,  perchance,  their  bones  are  lonnd 
bleaching  in  some  lonely  ravine,  or  on  the  hanks 
of  some  nameless  stream,  which  from  that  time  is 
called  after  them.  Many  of  the  small  streams 
beyond  the  mountains  thus  perpetuate  the  nanu-s 
of  unlorlutiate  trappers  that  have  been  murdercel 
on  their  banks. 

A  know  ledge  of  these  dangers  deterred  Captain 
Bonneville,  in  the  oresent  instance,  from  delai  h- 
ing  small  parties  ot  trappers  as  he  had  intended  ; 
for  his  scouts  brought  nim  word  that  formid.ihh- 
bands  of  the  Banneck  Indians  were  lying  on  the 
Boisi^e  and  I'ayctle  Rivers,  at  no  great  distance, 
so  that  they  would  be  apt  to  detect  and  cut  off  any 
stragglers.  It  behooved  him,  also,  to  keep  his 
party  together,  to  guard  against  any  predatory 
attack  upon  the  main  body  ;  he  continued  on  his 
way,  therelore,  without  dividing  his  forces.  And 
fortunate  it  was  that  he  did  so  ;  for  in  a  littie 
while  he  encountere(loneof  the  phenomena  of  the 
western  wilds  that  would  effectually  have  pre- 
vented  his  scattered  people  from  finding  eacii 
other  again.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  season  of  set- 
ting tire  to  the  prairies.  As  he  advanced  he  be- 
gan to  perceive  great  clouds  of  smoke  at  a  dis- 
tance, rising  by  degrees,  and  spreading  over  tin; 
whole  face  of  the  country.  The  atmos|»here  be- 
came  dry  and  surcharged  with  murky  vapor, 
parching  to  the  skin,  and  irritating  to  the  eyes. 
When  travelling  among  the  hills,  they  could 
scarcely  discern  objects  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
paces  ;  indeed,  the  least  exertion  of  the  vision 
was  painful.  There  was  evidently  some  vast  con- 
flagration in  the  direction  toward  which  they  were 
proceeding  ;  it  was  as  yet  at  a  great  distanoe,  and 
during  the  day  they  could  only  see  the  smoke  ris- 
ing in  larger  and  denser  volumes,  and  rolling  forth 
in  an  immense  canopy.  At  night  the  skies  were 
all  glowing  with  the  reflection  of  unseen  fires, 
hanging  in  an  immense  body  ot  lurid  light  high 
above  tne  horizon. 

Having  reached  Gun  Creek,  an  important  stream 
coming  from  the  left,  Cantain  Bonneville  turned 
up  its  course,  to  traverse  the  mountains  and  avoid 
the  great  bend  of  Snake  River.  Being  now  out  oi 
the  range  of  the  Dannecks,  he  sent  out  his  peopls 
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In  nil  cllrectlont  to  hunt  the  antelope  for  present 
lupplies ;  keepin|{  the  dried  meais  fur  places 
where  g.tme  miKlU  he  sc.ircc. 

During  four  (Hiys  that  the  party  were  nHcend- 
jn^Ciun  Creek,  the  mnoke  continued  to  increase 
10  rapidly  that  it  waH  impoitsihlc  to  distinguish 
the  face  of  the  country  aiuf  ascertain  landmarks. 
Kortuiuitely,  the  travellers  tell  upon  an  Indian  trail, 
uhj,  h  led  them  to  the  head-waters  ot  the  I'ourche 
(If  (lliice  or  Ice  River,  sometimes  called  theCirand 
KiMid.  Mere  they  lounil  all  the  plains  and  valleys 
\vr.i|)pe(l  in  one  vast  conflagration  ;  which  swept 
o\ir  the  long  grass  in  billows  ot  flame,  shot  up 
i;v,'ry  bush  and  tree,  rose  in  great  columns  tron^ 
the  groves,  and  sent  up  clouds  of  smoke  that 
darkened  the  atmosphere.  To  avoid  this  »ca  of 
fire,  the  travellers  hail  to  pursue  theirconrse  close 
along  the  fool  ot  the  mountains  ;  but  the  irritation 
irmn  the  snioke  continued  to  be  tonneiuing. 

The  country  about  the  head-waters  of  the  (irand 
Rcind  spre.ids  out  into  broad  and  level  prairies, 
I'vtremely  fertile,  and  watered  by  mountain 
springs  and  rivulets.  These  |)rairies  are  resorted 
ti)  by  small  baiuls  of  the  Skynses,  to  pasture  their 
hi>rses,  as  well  as  to  banquet  upon  the  salmon 
which  abound  in  the  neighboring  vv.iters.  They 
tike  these  tish  in  great  quantities  and  without  the 
least  dilliculty  ;  simply  taking'  them  out  of  the 
water  with  their  hanils,  as  lliey  flounder  and 
struggle  in  the  numerous  long  shoals  of  the  prin- 
cipal streams.  At  the  time  tlie  travellers  passed 
over  these  prairies,  some  ot  the  narrow,  deep 
streams  by  which  they  were  intersected  were 
completely  choked  witli  salmon,  which  they  took 
ill  great  numbers.  The  wolves  and  bears  frc- 
(pient  these  streams  at  this  season,  to  avail  them- 
selves ot  these  great  fisheries. 

The  travellers  continued,  for  many  days,  to  ex- 
perience great  dilhculties  and  discomforts  from 
this  wide  conflagration,  which  seemed  to  em- 
brace the  whole  wilderness.  The  sun  was  for  a 
great  jiart  of  the  time  obscured  by  the  smoke,  and 
the  loftiest  mountains  were  hidden  from  view. 
Hiundering  along  in  this  region  of  mist  and  un- 
certainty, they  were  frequently  obliged  to  make 
long  circuits,  to  avoid  obstacles  which  they  could 
not  perceive  until  close  upon  them.  The  Indian 
trails  were  their  safest  guides,  tor  though  they 
sometimes  appeared  to  lead  them  out  of  their 
direct  course,  they  always  conducted  them  to  the 
|<asses. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  they  reached  the  head 
of  the  Way-lec-way  River.  Here,  in  a  valley  of 
the  mountains  through  which  this  head-water 
makes  its  way,  they  found  a  hand  ot  the  Skynses, 
who  were  extremely  sociable,  and  a|)peared  to  be 
well  disposed,  and  as  they  spoke  the  Nez  I'erc? 
language,  an  intercourse  was  easily  kept  up  with 
them. 

In  the  pastures  on  the  bank  of  this  stream. 
Captain  Honneville  encamped  for  a  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  the  strength  of  his  horses. 
Scouts  were  now  sent  out  to  explore  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  search  for  a  convenient  pass 
through  the  mountains  toward  the  Wallamut  or 
Multnomah.  Alter  an  absence  of  twenty  days 
they  returned  weary  and  discouraged.  They  had 
been  harassed  and  perplexed  in  rugged  mountain 
defiles,  where  their  progress  was  continually  im- 
peded by  rocks  and  precipices.  Often  they  had 
been  obliged  to  travel  along  the  edges  of  frightful 
ravines,  where  a  false  step  would  have  been  fatal. 
In  one  of  these  passes,  a  horse  fell  from  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  and  would  have  been  dashed  to 
pieces  had  he  not  lodged  among  the  branches  of 


n  tree,  from  which  he  was  extricated  with  great 
dilhculty.  These,  however,  were  not  the  worst  of 
their  diflicultics  and  perils.  The  great  conflagrar 
tion  of  the  country,  which  hiid  harassed  the  main 
p.irty  in  its  march,  was  still  more  awful  the  fur- 
ther this  exploring  narty  proceeded.  The  (lames 
which  swept  rapidly  over  the  light  vegetation  ot 
the  prairies  assumed  a  fiercer  character  and  took 
a  stronger  hold  amid  the  wooded  glens  and 
r.ivines  ot  the  mountains.  Some  of  the  deep 
gorges  and  «lefiles  sent  up  sheets  of  flame,  and 
clouds  ot  lurid  smoke,  and  sparks  and  cinders 
that  in  the  night  made  them  resemble  the  craters 
of  volcanoes.  The  groves  and  forests,  too,  which 
crowned  the  cliffs,  shot  up  their  towering  columns 
of  fire,  and  added  to  the  furnace  glow  ot  the 
mountains.  With  these  stupendous  sights  were 
combined  the  rushing  blasts  caused  by  the  rare- 
fieil  air,  which  roared  and  howled  tnrough  the 
narrow  glens,  and  whirled  forth  the  smoke  and 
(lames  in  imnetuous  wreaths.  I"ver  and  anon,  too, 
w.'is  heard  tne  crash  of  falling  trees,  sometimes 
tumbling  from  crags  and  precipices,  with  tremen- 
dous sounds. 

In  the  daytime,  the  mountains  were  wrapped  in 
smoke  so  dense  and  blinding,  that  the  explorers, 
if  by  chance  they  separated,  could  only  find  each 
other  by  shouting.  Often,  too,  they  had  to  grope 
their  way  througl*  the  yet  burning  forests,  in  con- 
stant peril  from  the  limbs  and  trunks  ot  trees, 
which  frequently  fell  across  their  path.  At  length 
they  gave  up  tne  attempt  to  fin(l  a  pass  as  hope- 
less, under  actual  circumstances,  and  made  their 
way  back  to  the  camp  to  report  their  failure. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

THE  SKYNSES  —  THEIR  TRAFFIC  —  HUNT1NO  — 
FOOD— HORSES— A  HORSE-RACE— OEVOTION  At- 
FEELING  OF  I'HE  SKYNES,  NF.Z  ITRCES,  AND 
FI.ATHEADS  —  PRAYERS—  EXHORTATIONS—  A 
PREACHER  ON  HORSEDACK— EFFIXT  OF  RELI- 
GION ON  THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  TRIDES— A 
NEW   LIOHT. 

During  the  absence  of  this  detachment,  a 
sociable  intercourse  had  been  kept  uj)  between 
the  main  party  and  the  Skynses,  who  had  removed 
into  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp.  These  peo- 
ple dwell  about  the  waters  of  the  VVay-lee-way 
and  the  adjacent  country,  and  trade  regularly 
with  the  Hudson's  ]' ly  Company  ;  generally  giv- 
ing horses  in  exchange  for  the  articles  ot  which 
they  stand  in  need.  They  l)ring  beaver  skins, 
also,  to  the  trading  posts  ;  not  procured  by  trap- 
ping, but  by  a  course  ot  internal  traffic  with  the 
shy  and  ignorant  Shoshokoes  and  Too-el-icans, 
who  keep  in  distant  and  unfreciuentcd  parts  of  the 
country,  and  will  not  venture  near  the  trading 
houses.  The  Skynses  hunt  the  deer  and  elk,  oc- 
casionally ;  and  tiepend,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  on . 
fishing.  Their  main  subsistence,  however,  is 
upon  roots,  especially  the  kamash.  This  bulbous 
root  is  said  to  be  of  a  delicious  flavor,  and  highly 
nutritious.  The  women  dig  it  up  in  great  quanti- 
ties, steam  it,  and  deposit  it  in  caches  for  winter 
firovisions.  It  grows  s[)ontaneously,  and  abso- 
utely  covers  the  plains. 

This  tribe  were  comfortably  clad  and  equipped. 
They  had  a  few  rifles  among  them,  and  were  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  bartering  tor  those  ot  Captain 
lionneville's  men;  offering  a  couple  of  good  run- 
ning  horses  tor  a    light    rille.     Their   first-rate 
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horses,  however,  were  not  to  be  procured  from 
them  on  any  terms.  They  .ilmost  invarialily  use 
ponies  ;  but  of  a  breed  infinitely  superior  to  any 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  foiul  ol  trying 
their  speed  and  bottom,  and  of  l)etling  upon  them. 
As  Captain  Bonneville  was  desirous  of  judginjj 
of  the  comparative  merit  of  their  horses,  he  pur- 
chased one  of  their  racers,  and  had  a  trial  of 
speed  between  that, an  American,  and  a  Shoshonie, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  well  matched.  The 
race-course  was  for  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a 
halt  out  and  back.  For  the  first  half  mile  the 
American  took  the  lead  by  a  fevy  hands  ;  but,  los- 
ing his  wind,  soon  tell  far  behind  ;  leaving  the 
Shosiionie  and  Skynse  to  contend  together.  For 
a  mile  and  a  halt  they  went  head  and  head  :  but 
at  the  turn  the  Skynse  took  the  lead  and  won  the 
race  with  great  ease,  scarce  drawing  a  quick 
breath  when  all  was  over. 

The  Skynses,  like  the  Nez  Perct's  and  the  Flat- 
heads,  have  a  «!trong  devotional  feeling,  which 
has  been  successfully  cultivated  by  some  of  the 
resident  personages  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. Sunday  is  invariably  kept  sacred  among 
these  tribes.  They  will  not  raise  their  camp  on 
that  day,  unless  in  extreme  cases  of  danger  or 
hunger :  neither  will  they  hunt,  nor  fish,  nor 
trade,  nor  perform  any  kind  of  laDor  on  that  day. 
A  part  of  it  is  passed  in  prayer  and  religious 
ceremonies.  Some  chief,  who  is  generally  at 
the  same  time  what  is  called  a  "  medicine  man," 
assembles  the  community.  After  invoking  bless- 
ings from  the  Deity,  he  addresses  the  assemblage, 
exhorting  them  to  good  conduct  ;  to  be  diligent  in 
providing  for  their  families  ;  toatistain  from  lying 
and  stealing  ;  to  avoid  quarrelling  or  cheating  in 
their  play,  and  to  be  just  and  liospitabie  to  all 
strangers  who  may  be  among  them.  Prayers  and 
exhortations  are  also  maile,  early  *n  the  morning, 
on  week  days.  Sometimes,  all  this  is  done  by  the 
chief,  from  horseback  ;  moving  slowly  about  the 
camp,  with  his  hat  on,  and  uttering  his  exhorta- 
tions with  a  loud  voice.  On  all  occasions,  the 
bystanders  listen  with  profound  attention  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  every  sentence  respond  one  word  in 
unison,  apparently  equivalent  to  an  amen. 
While  these  prayers  ana  exhortations  are  going 
on,  every  employment  ii»  the  camp  is  suspended. 
If  an  Indian  is  riding  by  the  place,  he  dismounts, 
holds  his  horse,  and  attends  with  reverence  until 
all  is  done.  When  the  chief  has  finished  his 
prayer  or  exhortation,  he  says,  "  I  have  done  ;" 
upon  which  there  is  a  general  exclamation  in 
unison. 

With  these  religious  services,  probably  derived 
from  the  white  men,  the  tribes  above-mentioned 
mingle  some  of  their  old  Indian  ceremonials, 
such  as  riancing  to  the  cadence  of  a  song  or  bal- 
lad, which  is  generally  done  in  a  large  lodge 
firovided  for  the  purpose.  Besides  Sundays,  they 
ikewise  observe  the  cardinal  holidays  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

'Vhoever  has  introduced  these  simple  forms  of 
religion  among  these  poor  savages,  has  evidently 
understood  their  characters  and  capacities,  and 
effected  a  great  melioration  of  tiieir  manners.  Of 
this  we  speak  not  merely  from  the  testimony  of 
Captain  Bonneville,  but  likewise  from  that  of 
Mr.  Wyeth,  who  passed  some  months  in  a,  travel- 
ling camp  of  the  Flatheads.  "  During  the  time 
I  have  been  with  them,"  says  he,  "  I  have  never 
known  an  instance  pf  theft  among  them':  the  least 
thing,  even  to  a  bead  or  pin,  is  brought  to  you,  if 
found  ;  and  often,  things  that  have  been  thrown 
away.     Neither  have   I   known  any  quarrelling, 


nor  lying.  This  absence  of  all  quarrelling  the 
more  surprised  me,  when  I  came  to  see  the  vari. 
ous  occasions  that  would  have  given  rise  to  it 
among  the  whites  :  the  crowding  together  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hundred  horses,  which  have  to 
be  driven  into  camp  at  night,  to  be  picketed,  to 
be  packed  in  the  morning  ;  the  gathering  of  fuel 
in  places  where  it  is  extremely  scanty.  All 
this,  however,  is  done  without  confusion. or  dis 
turbance. 

"  They  have  a  mild,  playful,  laughing  disposi. 
tion  ;  and  this  is  portrayed  in  their  counienance:;. 
They  are  polite,  and  unobtrusive  When  oik- 
speaks,  the  rest  pay  strict  attention  :  when  he  is 
done,  another  assents  by  'yes,' or  dissents  hy 
'  no  ;  ■  and  then  stales  his  reasons,  which  are 
listened  to  with  equal  attention.  F.ven  the  chil- 
dren  are  more  peaceable  than  any  other  children. 
I  never  heard  an  angry  word  among  them,  nor 
any  quarrelling  ;  although  there  were,  at  least, 
five  hundred  of  them  together,  and  continually  at 
play.  With  all  this  quietness  of  spirit,  they  are 
brave  when  put  to  the  test ;  antl  are  an  overmatch 
lor  an  equal  number  of  Blackfeet." 

The  foregoing  observations,  though  gatliiTccl 
from  Mr.  Wyeth  as  relati\e  to  the  Flatheads,  ap- 
ply, in  the  main,  to  the  .Skynses  also.  Captain 
Bonneville,  during  his  sojourn  with  the  latter, 
took  constant  occasion,  in  conversing  with  their 
principal  men,  to  encourage  them  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  moral  and  religious  habits  ;  ilrawing  a 
comparison  between  their  peaceable  and  comfort- 
able course  of  life  and  thai  ol  other  tribes,  and 
attributing  it  to  their  superior  sense  of  morality 
and  religion.  He  frequently  attended  their  relig- 
ious services,  with  his  people  ;  always  enjoining 
on  the  latter  the  most  reverential  deportment ; 
and  he  observed  that  the  poor  Indians  were  always 
pleased  to  have  the  .white  men  present. 

The  disposition  of  these  tribes  is  evidently  favor- 
able to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  A 
few  farmers  settled  among  them  might  lead 
them.  Captain  Bonneville  thinks,  to  till  the  earth 
and  cultivate  grain  ;  the  country  of  the  Skynses 
and  Nez  Perces  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle.  A  Chtistian  missionary  or  two,  and 
some  trilling  assistance  from  government,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  predatory  and  warlike  tribes, 
might  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  ])eople  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  western  wilderness,  who 
would  "  w;ear  the  Americans  near  their  hearts." 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  however,  in  quali- 
fication of  the  sanctity  of  this  Sabbath  in  the 
wilderness,  that  these  tribes  who  are  all  ardently 
addicted  to  gambling  and  horseracing,  make  Sun- 
day a  peculiar  day  for  recreations  of  the  kind,  not 
deeming  them  in  any  wise  out  of  season.  After 
prayers  and  pious  ceremonials  are  over,  there  is 
scarce  an  hour  in  the  day,  says  Captain  Bonne- 
ville, that  you  do  not  see  several  horses  racing  at 
full  speed  ;  and  in  every  corner  of  the  camp  are 
groups  of  gamblers,  ready  to  stake  everything 
upon  the  all-absorbing  game  of  hand.  The  In- 
dians, says  Wyeth,  appear  to  enjoy  their  amuse- 
ments with  more  zest  than  the  whites.  They  are 
great  gamblers  ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
play  bolder  and  bet  higher  than  white  men. 

The  cultivation  of  tne  religious  feeling,  above 
noted,  among  the  savages,  has  been  at  times  a 
convenient  policy  with  some  of  the  more  knowing 
traders  ;  who  have  derived  great  credit  and  intlu- 
ence  among  them  by  being  considered  "  medicine 
men  ;"  that  is,  men  giftedwith  mysterious  knowl- 
edge. This  feeling  IS  also  at  times  played  upun 
by  religious  charlatans,  who  are  to  be  found  in 
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savage  as  well  as  civilized  life.  One  of  these  was 
notecl  by  Wycth,  during  his  sojourn  among  the 
Flatheacls.  A  new  great  man,  says  he,  is  rising 
in  the  camp,  who  aims  at  power  and  sway.  He 
covers  his  designs  under  the  ample  cloak  of  relig- 
ion ;  inculcating  some  new  doctrines  and  cere- 
monials among  those  who  are  more  simple  than 
himself.  He  has  already  made  proselytes  of  one 
filth  of  the  camp  ;  beginning  by  working  on  the 
women,  the  children,  and  the  weak-minded.  His 
followers  are  all  dancing  on  the  plain,  to  their 
own  vocal  music.  The  more  knowings  ones  of 
the  tribe  look  on  and  laugh  ;  thinking  it  all  too 
foolish  to  do  harm  ;  but  they  will  soon  find  that 
women,  children,  and  fools,  form  a  large  majority 
of  every  community,  and  they  will  have,  eventu- 
ally, to  follow  the  new  light,  or  be  considered 
among  the  profane.  As  soon  as  a  preacher  or 
nseudo  prophet  of  the  kind  gets  followers  enough, 
he  either  takes  cpmmand  of  the  tribe,  or  branches 
off  and  sets  up  for 'an  independent  chief  and 
"  medicine  man." 


CHAPTER   XLVI. 

SCARCITY   IN   THE  CAMP— REFUSAL    OF  SUPPLIES 

BY  THE  Hudson's   way  co.mpany — co.nduct 

OF  THE  INDIANS — A  HUNGRY  RETREAT— JOHN 
day's  RIVER— THE  IlLUE  MOUNTAINS— SALMON 
FISHING  ON  SNAKE  RIVER— MESSENGERS  FROM 
THE  CROW  COUNTRY — HEAR  RIVER  VALLEY- 
IMMENSE  MIGRATION  OF  UUFFALO— DANGER 
OF  BUFFALO  HUNTING— A  WOUNDED  INDIAN 
— EUTAW  INDIANS — A  "  SURROUND"  OF  A.\- 
,      TELOPES. 

Provisions  were  now  growing  scanty  in  the 
camp,  and  Cai)tain  Bonneville  found  it  necessary 
to  seek  a  new  neighborhood.  Tak:  -g  leave, 
therefore,  of  his  friends,  the  Skynses,  he  set  off  to 
the  westward,  and,  crossing  a  low  range  of 
mountains,  encamped  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
Ottolais.  Being  now  within  thirty  miles  of  Fort 
Wallah-Wallah,  the  trading  post  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  he  sent  a  small  detachment  of  men 
thither  to  jjurchase  corn  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
parly.  The  men  were  well  received  at  the  fort  ; 
but  all  supplies  for  theit  camp  were  peremptorily 
refused.  Templing  offers  were  made  them,  how- 
ever, if  they  would  leave  their  present  employ, 
and  enter  into  the  service  ot  the  company  ;  but 
they  were  not  to  be  seduced. 

When  Captain  Bonneville  saw  his  messengers 
return  empty-handed,  he  ordered  an  instant  move, 
for  there  was  imminent  danger  of  famine.  He 
pushed  forward  down  the  course  of  the  Ottolais, 
which  runs  diagonal  to  the  Columbia,  and  falls 
into  it  about  fifty  miles  below  the  Wallah-Wallah. 
His  route  lay  through  a  beautiful  undulating 
country,  covered  wilTi  horses  belonging  to  the 
Skynses,  who  sent  them  there  for  pasturage. 

On  reaching  the  Columbia,  Captain  Bonneville 
hoped  to  oi)en  a  trade  with  the  natives,  for  fish 
and  other  provisions,  but  to  his  surprise  they  kept 
aloof,  and  even  hid  themselves  on  his  approacn. 
He  soon  discovered  that  they  were  urtder  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  had 
forbidden  them  to  trade,  or  hold  any  communion 
with  him.  He  proceeded  along  the  Columbia,  but 
it  was  everywhere  the  same  ;  not  an  article  of  pro- 
visions was  to  be  obtained  from  the  natives,  and 
he  was  at  length  obliged  to  kill  a  couple  of  his 
horses  to  sustain  his  tarnishing  people.     He  now 


came  to  a  halt,  and  consulted  what  was  to  be 
done.  The  broad  and  beautiful  Columbia  lay  be- 
fore them,  smooth  and  unruffled  as  a  mirror  ;  "a 
little  more  journeying  would  take  them  to  its 
lower  region  ;  to  the  noble  valley  of  the  Walla- 
mut,  their  projected  winter  quarters^  To  advance 
under  present  circumstances  would  be  to  court 
starvation.  The  resources  of  the  country  were 
locked  against  them,  by  the  inlluence  of  a  jealous 
and  powerful  monopoly.  If  they  reached  the 
Wallamut,  they  could  scarcely  hope  to  obtain 
sufHcient  supplies  for  the  winter  ;  if  they  lingered 
any  longer  in  the  country  the  snows  would 
gather  upon  the  mountains  and  cut  off  their  re- 
treat. By  hastening  their  return,  they  would  be 
able  to  reach  the  Blue  Mountains  just  in  time  to 
find  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  the  bighorn  ;  and  after 
they  had  supplied  themselves  with  provisions,  they 
might  push  through  the  mountains  hetoiu  they 
were  entirely  blocked  up  by  snow.  Intlueiiced  by 
these  considerations.  Captain  Bonneville  reluc- 
tantly turned  his  back  a  second  time  on  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  set  off  for  the  Blue  Mountains.  He 
took  his  course  up  John  Day's  River,  so  called 
from  one  of  the  hunters  in  the  original  Astorian 
enterprise.  As  famine  was  at  his  heels,  he  trav- 
elled fast,  and  reached  the  mountains  by  the  1st 
of  October.  He  entered  by  the  opening  made  by 
John  Day's  River  ;  it  was  a  rugged  and  difficult 
defile,  but  he  and  his  men  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  hard  scrambles  ot  the  kind.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  Sei)tember  rains  had  extinguished  the  tires 
which  recently  spread  over  these  regions  ;  and  the 
mountains,  no  longer  wrapped  in  smoke,  now  re- 
vealed all  their  grandeur  and  sublimity  to  the  eye. 

They  were  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of 
finding  abundant  game  in  the  mountains  ;  large 
bands  of  the  natives  had  passed  through,  return- 
ing from  their  fishing  expeditions,  and  had  driven 
all  the  game  before  them.  It  was  only  now  and 
then  that  the  hunters  could  bring  in  sufficient  to 
keep  the  party  from  starvation. 

To  add  to  their  distress,  they  mistook  tlicir 
route,  and  wandered  for  ten  days  among  high 
and  bald  hills  of  clay.  At  length,  after  much 
perplexity,  they  made  their  way  to  the  banks  of 
Snake  River,  following  the  course  ot  which,  they 
were  sure  to  reach  their  place  of  destination. 

It  was  the  20th  of  October  when  they  found 
themselves  once  more  upon  this  noted  stream. 
The  Shoshokoes,  whom  they  had  met  with  in  such 
scanty  nusnbers  on  their  journey  down  the  river, 
now  aljsolutely  thronged  its  banks  to  profit  by 
the  abundance  of  salmon,  and  lay  up  a  stock  for 
winter  jjrovisions.  Scaffolds  were  everywhere 
erected,  and  immense  quantities  ot  fish  drying 
upon  them.  At  this  season  ot  the  year,  however, 
the  salmon  are  extremely  poor,  and  the  travellers 
needed  their  keen  sauce  ot  hunger  to  give  them  a 
relish. 

In  some  places  the  shores  were  completely  cov- 
ered with  a  stratun  if  dead  salmon,  exhausted  in 
ascending  the  river,  or  destroyed  at  the  falls  ;  the 
fetid  odor  of  which  tainted  the  air. 

It  was  not  until  the  travellers  reached  the  head- 
wr.ters  of  the  Portneuf  that  they  really  found 
themselves  in  a  region  of  abundance.  Here  the 
buffalo  were  in  immense  herds  ;  and  here  they  re- 
mained for  three  days,  slaying  and  cooking,  and 
feasting,  and  indemnifying  themselves  by  an 
enormous  carnival,  for  a  long  and  hungry  Lent. 
Their  horses,  too,  found  good  pasturage,  and  en- 
joyed a  little  rest  after  i  severe  spell  ot  hard  trav. 
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During  this  period,  two  horsemen  arrived  at  the 
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camp,  who  proved  to  be  messengers  sent  express 
for  supplies  from  Montero's  party  ;  which  hud 
been  sent  to  beat  up  the  Crow  country  and  the 
Black  Hills,  and  to  winter  on  the  Arkansas.  They 
reported  that  all  was  well  with  the  party,  but  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  whole  ot 
their  mission,  and  were  still  in  the  Crow  country, 
where  they  should  remain  until  joined  by  Captain 
Bonneville  in  the  spring.  The  captain  retained 
the  messengers  with  hiin  until  the  17th  ot  Novem- 
ber, when,  having  reached  the  caches  on  Bear 
River,  and  procured  thence  the  required  sup- 
plies, he  sent  them  back  to  their  party  ;  appointing 
a  rendezvous  toward  the  last  of  tune  following,  on 
the  forks  of  Wind  River  valley,  in  the  Crow 
country. 

He  now  remained  several  days  encamped  near 
the  caches,  and  having  discovered  a  small  band  of 
Shophonies  in  his  neighborhood,  purchased  from 
them  lodges,  furs,  and  other  articles  ot  winter 
comfort,  and  arranged  with  them  to  encamp 
together  during  the  winter. 

The  place  designed  by  the  captain  for  the  win- 
'^ring  ground  was  on  the  upper  part  of  Bear 
River,  some  distance  off.  He  delayed  approach- 
ing it  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  driving 
off  the  buffalo,  which  would  be  needed  for  winter 
provisions.  He  accordingly  moved  forward  but 
slowly,  merely  as  the  want  of  game  and  grass 
obliged  him  to  shift  his  position.  The  weather 
had  already  become  extremely  cold,  and  the 
snow  lay  to  a  considerable  depth.  To  enable  tlie 
horses  to  carry  as  much  dried  meat  as  possible, 
he  caused  a  cache  to  be  made,  in  which  all  the 
baggage  that  could  be  spared  was  deposited.  This 
done,  the  party  continued  to  move  slowly  toward 
their  winter  quarters. 

They  were  not  doomed,  however,  to  suffer  from 
scarcity  during  the  present  winter.  The  people 
upon  Snake  River  having  chased  off  the  buffalo 
before  the  snow  had  become  deep,  immense  herds 
now  came  trooping  over  the  mountains  ;  forming 
dark  masses  on  their  sides,  from  which  their 
deep-mouthed  bellowing  sounded  like  the  low 
peals  and  mutterings  from  a  gathering  thunder- 
cloud. In  effect,  the  cloud  broke,  and  down  came 
the  torrent  thundering  into  the  valley.  It  is  ut- 
terly impossible,  according  to  Captain  Bonneville, 
to  convey  an  idea  ot  the  effect  produced  by  the 
sight  ot  such  countless  throngs  of  animals  ot  such 
bulk  and  spirit,  all  rushing  forward  as  it  swept  on 
by  a  whirlwind. 

The  long  privation  which  the  travellers  had 
suffered  gave  uncommon  ardor  to  their  present 
hunting.  One  of  the  Indians  attached  to  the  party, 
finding  himself  on  horseback  in  the  midst  ol  the 
buffaloes,  without  either  rifle,  or  bow  and  arrows, 
dashed  after  a  tine  cow  that  was  passing  close  by 
him,  and  plunged  his  knife  into  her  side  with  such 
lucky  aim  as  to  bring  her  to  the  ground.  It  was 
a  daring  deed  ;  but  hunger  had  made  him  almost 
desperate. 

The  buffaloes  are  sometimes  tenacious  of  life, 
and  must  be  wounded  in  particular  parts.  A  ball 
striking  the  shagged  frontlet  of  a  bull  produces 
no  other  effect  than  a  toss  of  the  head  and  greater 
exasperation  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  ball  striking  the" 
forehead  of  a  cow  is  fatal.  Several  instances  oc- 
curred during  this  p  real  hunting  bout,  of  bulls 
fighting  furiously  after  having  received  mortal 
wounds.  Wyeth,  also,  was  witness  to  an  instance 
of  the  kind  while  encamped  with  Indians.  During 
a  grand  hunt  of  the  buffalo,  one  of  the  Indians 
pressed  a  bull  so  closely  that  the  animal  turned 
suddenly  on  him.     His  horse  stopped  short,  or 


started  back,  and  threw  him.  Before  he  could 
rise  the  bull  rushed  furiously  upon  him,  and  gored 
him  in  the  chest  so  that  his  breath  came  out  at 
the  aperture.  He  was  conveyed  back  to  the 
camp,  and  his  wound  was  dressed.  Giving  hini- 
self  up  for  slain,  he  called  round  him  his  friends 
and  made  his  will  by  word  of  mouth.  It  w:;s 
something  like  a  death  chant,  and  at  the  end  of 
every  sentence  those  around  responded  in  con- 
cord. He  appeared  no  ways  intimidated  by  tlu' 
approach  ol  death.  "I  think,"  adds  Wyeih, 
"  The  Indians  die  better  than  the  white  men  • 
perhaps,  from  having  less  fear  about  the  future.'' 

The  buffalo  may  ne  approached  very  near,  ii 
the  hunter  keeps  to  the  leeward  ;  but  they  are 
quick  of  scent,  and  will  take  the  alarm  and  move 
off  from  a  party  of  hunters  to  the  windward,  evtii 
when  two  miles  distant. 

The  vast  herds  which  had  poured  down  into  the 
Bear  River  valley  were  now  snow-bound,  and 
remained  in  the  neighborhood  ot  the  camp 
throughout  the  winter.  This  furnished  the  trap- 
pers and  their  Indian  friends  a  perpetual  carnival  ; 
so  that,  to  slay  and  eat  seemed  to  be  the  main  oc- 
cupations of  the  day.  It  is  astonishing  what  loiids 
of  meat  it  requires  to  cope  with  the  appetite  of  a 
hunting  camp. 

The  ravens  and  wolves  soon  came  in  for  their 
share  of  the  good  cheer.  These  constant  at- 
tendants of  the  hunter  gathered  in  vast  numbers 
as  the  winter  advanced.  They  might  be  com- 
pletely out  ot  sight,  but  at  the  rei)ort  of  a  gun, 
flights  ot  ravens  would  immediately  be  seen  hover- 
ing in  the  air,  no  one  knew  whence  they  came  ; 
while  the  sharp  visages  of  the  wolves  would  ])ee[i 
down  from  the  brow  of  evety  hill,  waiting  for  the 
hunter's  departure  to  pounce  upon  the  carcass. 

Beside  the  buffaloes,  there  were  other  neightiers 
snow-bound  in  the  valley,  whose  presence  aid  not 
jiromise  to  be  so  advantageous.  This  was  a  band 
of  Eutaw  Indians  who  were  encamped  higher  up 
on  the  river.  They  are  a  poor  trilie  that,  in  a 
scale  of  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  these  re- 
gions, would  rank  between  the  ShosTionies  and 
the  Shoshokoes  or  Root  Diggers  ;  though  more 
bold  and  warlike  than  the  latter.  They  have 
but  few  rifles  among  them,  and  are  generally 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows. 

As  this  band  and  the  Shoshonies  were  at  deadly 
feud,  on  account  of  old  grievances,  and  as  neither 
party  stood  in  awe  of  the  other,  it  was  feared 
some  bloody  scenes  might  ensue.  Captain  Bonne- 
ville, theretore,  undertook  the  office  of  pacificator, 
and  sent  to  the  Kutaw  chiefs,  inviting  them  to  a 
friendly  smoke,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. His  invitation  was  prouilly  declined  ; 
whereupon  he  went  to  them  in  person,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
until  the  chiefs  of  the  two  tribes  could  meet  in 
council.  The  braves  of  the  two  rival  camps  sul- 
lenly acquiesced  in  the  arrangement.  They 
would  take  their  seats  upon  the  hill  tops,  and 
watch  their  quondam  enemies  huntii\g  the  buffalo 
in  the  plain  below,  and  evidently  repine  that  their 
hands  were  tied  up  Irom  a  skirmish.  The  worthy 
captain  however,  succeeded  in  carrying  through 
his  benevolent  mediation.  The  chiefs  met ;  the 
amicable  pipe  was  smoked,  the  hatchet  buried, 
and  peace  formally  proclaimed.  After  this,  both 
camps  united  and  mingled  in  social  intercourse. 
Private  quarrels,  however,  would  occasionally 
occur  in  hunting,  about  the  division  of  the  game, 
and  blows  would  sometimes  be  exchangeu  over 
the  carcass  of  a  buffalo  ;  but  the  chiefs  wjsely  took 
no  notice  uf  these  individual  brawls. 
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One  day  the  scouts,  who  had  been  ranging  the 
/lills,  brought  news  of  several  large  herds  of  an- 
telopes in  a  small  valley  at  no  great  distance. 
This  produced  a  sensation  among  the  Indians, 
(or  both  tribes  were  in  ragged  condition,  and 
sadly  in  wantot  those  shirts  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
antelope.  It  was  determined  to  have  "  a  sur- 
round," as  the  mode  of  hunting  that  animal  is 
called.  Everythinjj  now  assumed  an  air  of  mys- 
tic solemnity  and  importance.  The  chiefs  pre- 
pared their  medicines  or  charms  each  accorcling 
to  his  own  method,  or  fancied  inspiration,  gener- 
ally with  the  compound  of  certain  simples  ;  others 
consulted  the  entrails  of  animals  which  they  had 
sacrificed,  and  thence  drew  favorable  auguries. 
After  much  grave  smoking  and  deliberating  it 
was  at  length  proclaimed  that  all  who  were  able 
to  lift  a  club,  man,  woman,  or  child,  should 
iiuisler  tor  "  the  surround."  When  all  had  con- 
gregated, they  moved  in  rude  procession  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  valley  in  ipiestion,  and  there 
halted.  Another  course  of  smoking  and  delibera- 
ing,  of  which  the  Indians  are  so  fond,  took  place 
among  the  chiefs.  Directions  were  then  issued 
for  the  horsemen  to  make  a  circuit  of  about  seven 
miles,  so  as  to  encompass  the  herd.  When  this 
was  done,  the  whole  mounted  force  dashed  oft 
simultaneously,  at  full  speed,  shouting  and  yelling 
at  the  top  of  their  voices.  In  a  short  space  of  time 
the  antelopes,  started  from  their  hiding-places, 
came  bounding  from  all  points  into  the  valley. 
Tiie  riders,  now  gradually  contracting  their  circle, 
brought  them  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  spot 
where  the  senior  chief,  surrounded  by  the  elders, 
male  and  female,  were  seated  in  supervision  ot 
the  chase.  The  antelopes,  nearly  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  fright,  ancl  bewildered  by  perpetual 
whooping,  made  no  effort  to  break  through  the 
ring  of  the  hunters,  but  ran  round  in  small  cir- 
cles, until  man,  woman,  and  child  beat  them 
down  with  bludgeons.  Such  is  the  nature  ot  that 
species  ot  antelope  hunting,  technically  called  "  a 
surround." 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

A  FESTIVE  WINTER — CONVERSION  OF  THE  SHO- 
SHONIES— VISIT  OF  TWO  FREE  TRAPPERS — 
GAVETY  IN  THE  CAMP— A  TOUCH  OF  THE 
TENUI:R  PASSION— the  RECLAIMED  SQUAW— 
AN  INDIAN  FINE  LAUJ'— AN  ELOPEMENT— A 
PURSUIT—.MARKET   VALUE  OF   A    DAD   WIFE. 

Game  continued  to  abound  throughout  the  w  in- 
ter, and  the  camp  was  overstocked  with  provis- 
ions. Beef  and  venison,  humps  and  haunches, 
buffalo  tongues  and  marrow-bones,  were  con- 
stantly cooking  at  every  fire  ;  and  the  whole  at- 
mosphere was  redolent  with  the  savory  fumes  of 
roast  meat.  It  was,  indeed,  a  continual  "  feast  ot 
fat  things,"  and  though  there  might  be  a  lack  of 
"wine  upon  the  lees,"  yet  we  have  shown  that 
1  substitute  was  occasionally  to  be  found  in  honey 
md  alcohol. 

Both  the  Shoshonies  and  the  Eutaws  conducted 
themselves  with  great  propriety.  It  is  true,  they 
now  and  then  filched  a  few  trifles  from  their  good 
friends,  the  Big  Hearts,  when  their  backs  were 
turned  ;  but  then,  they  always  treated  them  to 
their  faces  with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect, 
and  good-humoredly  vied  with  the  trappers  in  all 
kinds  of  feats  of  activity  and  mirthful  sports. 
The  two  tribes  maintained  toward  each   other, 


also,  a  friendliness  ot  aspect  which  gave  Captain 
Bonneville  reason  to  nope  that  all  past  ani- 
mosity was  effectually  buried. 

The  two  rival  bands,  however,  had  not  long 
been  mingled  in  this  social  manner,  before  theii 
ancient  jealousy  began  to  break  out  in  a  new 
form.  The  senior  chief  of  the  Shoshonies  was  a 
thinking  man,  and  a  man  of  observation.  He 
had  been  among  the  Nez  Perces,  listened  to  their 
new  Lode  ot  morality  and  religion  received  from 
the  white  men,  and  attended  their  devotional  ex- 
ercises. He  had  observed  the  effect  of  all  this,  in 
elevating  the  tribe  in  the  estimation  of  the  white 
men  ;  and  determined,  by  the  same  means,  to 
gain  tor  his  own  tribe  a  superiority  over  their 
ignorant  rivals,  the  Eutaws.  He  accordingly 
assembled  his  people,  and  promulgated  among 
them  the  mongrel  doctrines  and  form  of  worship 
of  the  Nez  Percys  ;  recommending  the  same  to 
their  adoption.  The  Shoshonies  were  struck  with 
the  rovelty,  at  least,  of  the  measure,  and  entered 
into  it  with  spirit.  They  began  to  observe  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  and  to  have  their  devotional 
dances,  and  uhants,  and  other  ceremonials,  about 
which  the  ignorant  Eutaws  knew  nothing  ;  while 
they  exerted  their  usual  competition  in  shooting 
and  horseracing,  and  the  renowned  game  of  hand. 

Matters  were  going  on  thus  pleasantly  and 
prosperously,  in  this  motley  community  of  white 
and  red  men,  when,  one  morning,  two  stark  free 
trappers,  arrayed  in  the  height  of  savage  finery, 
and  mounted  on  steeds  as  fine  and  as  fiery  as 
themselves,  and  all  jingling  with  hawks'  bells, 
came  galloping,  with  whoop  and  halloo,  into  the 
camp. 

They  were  fresh  from  the  winter  encampment 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  in  the  Green  River 
valley  ;  and  had  come  to  pay  their  old  comrades 
of  Captain  Bonneville's  company  a  visit.  An  idea 
may  tie  formed  from  the  scenes  we  have  already 
given  of  conviviality  in  the  wilderness,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  game  birds  were  received  by 
those  of  their  feather  in  the  camp  ;  what  feasting, 
what  revelling,  what  boasting,  what  bragging, 
what  ranting  and  roaring,  and  racing  and  gam- 
bling, and  squabbling  and  fighting,  ensued  among 
these  boon  companions.  Captain  Bonneville,  it 
is  true,  maintained  always  a  certain  degree  of  law 
and  order  in  his  camp,  and  checked  each  fierce 
excess;  but  the  trappers,  in  their  seasons  ot  idle- 
ness and  relaxation  require  a  degree  ot  license 
and  indulgence,  to  repay  them  tor  the  long  priva-, 
tions  and  almost  incredible  hardships  ot  their 
periods  ot  active  service. 

In  the  midst  ot  all  this  feasting  and  frolicking,  a 
freak  ot  the  tender  passion  intervened,  and 
wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  scene.  Among 
the  Indian  beauties  in  the  camp  ol  the  Eutaws 
and  Shoshonies,  the  free  trappers  discovered  two, 
who  had  whiiom  figured  as  their  squaws.  These 
connections  frequently  lake  place  for  a  season, 
and  sometimes  continue  for  years,  it  not  per- 
petually ;  but  are  a.\)t  to  be  broken  when  the  free 
trapper  starts  off,  suddenly,  on  some  distant  and 
rough  expedition. 

In  the  present  instance,  these  wild  blades  were 
anxious  to  regain  their  belles  ;  nor  were  the  latter 
loath  once  more  to  come  under  their  protection. 
The  free  trapper  combines,  in  the  eye  ot  an  In- 
dian girl,  all  that  is  dashing  and  heroic  in  a  war- 
rior of  her  own  race — whose  gait,  and  garb,  and 
bravery  he  emulates— with  all  that  is  gallant  and 
glorious  in  the  white  man.  And  then  the  indul- 
gence with  which  he  treats  her,  the  finery  in  which 
ne  decks  her  out,  the  state  in  which  she  moves 
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the  sway  she  enjoys  over  both  his  purse  and  per- 
son ;  instead  of  being  the  drudge  and  slave  oi  an 
Indian  hiisband,  obliged  to  carry  his  pack,  and 
build  his  lodge,  and  make  his  fire,  and  bear  his 
cross  humors  and  dry  blows.  No  ;  there  is  no 
comparison,  in  the  eyes  ot  an  aspiring  belle  of  the 
wilderness,  between  a  free  trapper  and  an  Indian 
brave. 

With  respert  to  one  ot  the  parties  the  matter 
was  easily  arranged.  The  beauty  in  question  was 
a  pert  little  Eutaw  wench,  that  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  in  some  war  excursion,  by  a  Shoshonie. 
She  was  readily  ransomed  ior  a  few  articles  of 
trirting  value  ;  and  forthwith  figured  about  the 
camp  in  fine  array,  "  with  rings  on  her  fingers, 
and  bells  on  her  toes,"  and  a  tossed-up  coquettish 
air  that  made  her  the  envy,  admiration,  and  ab- 
horrence of  all  the  leathern-dressed,  hard-working 
squaws  of  her  acquaintance. 

As  to  the  other  beauty,  it  was  quite  a  different 
matter.  She  had  become  the  wife  ot  a  Shoshonie 
brave.  It  is  true,  he  had  another  wife,  of  older 
date  than  tiie  one  in  question  ;  who,  therefore, 
took  command  in  his  household,  and  treated  his 
new  spouse  as  a  slave  ;  but  the  latter  was  the 
wife  ot  his  last  fancy,  his  latest  caprice  ;  and  was 
precious  in  his  eyes.  All  attempt  to  bargain  with 
him,  therefore,  was  useless  ;  the  very  proposition 
was  repulsed  with  anger  and  disdain.  The  spirit 
of  the  trapper  was  roused,  his  pride  was  piqued 
as  well  as  his  passion.  He  endeavored  to  prevail 
upon  his  quondam  mistress  to  elope  with  him. 
His  horses  were  Heet,  the  winter  nights  were  long 
and  dark,  before  daylight  they  would  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  pursuit  ;  and  once  at  the  encamp- 
ment in  Green  River  valley,  they  might  set  the 
whole  band  of  Shoshonies  at  defiance. 

The  Indian  girl  listened  and  longed.  Her  heart 
yearned  after  the  ease  and  splendor  of  condition  ot 
a  trapper's  bride,  and  throbbed  to  be  freed  from 
the  capricious  control  of  the  premier  squaw  ;  but 
she  dreaded  the  failure  of  the  plan,  and  the  fury 
of  a  Shoshonie  husband.  They  parted  ;  the  In- 
dian girl  in  tears,  and  the  madcap  trapper  more 
mad  than  ever,  with  his  thwarted  passion. 

Their  interviews  had,  probably,  been  detected, 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  Shoshonie  brave  aroused  : 
a  clamor  of  angry  voices  was  heard  in  his  lodge, 
with  the  sound  of  blows,  and  of  female  weeping 
and  lamenting.  At  night,  as  the  trapper  lay  tossing 
on  his  pallet,  a  soft  voice  whispered  at  the  door 
of  his  lodge.  His  mistress  stood  trembling  before 
him.  She  was  ready  to  follow  whithersoever  he 
should  lead. 

In  an  instant  he  was  up  and  out.  He  had  two 
prime  horses,  sure  and  swift  of  foot,  and  of  great 
wind.  With  stealthy  quiet,  they  were  brought  up 
and  saddled  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  he  and  his 
prize  were  careering  over  the  snow,  with  which 
the  whole  country  was  covered.  In  the  eagerness 
of  escape,  they  had  made  no  provision  for  their 
journey;  days  must  elapse  before  they  could  reach 
their  haven  of  safety,  and  mountains  and  prairies 
be  traversed,  wrapped  in  all  the  desolation  of 
winter.  For  the  present,  however,  they  thought 
ot  nothing  but  flight  ;  urging  their  horses  forward 
over  the  dreary  wastes,  and  fancying,  in  the  howl- 
ing ot  every  blast,  they  heard  the  yell  ot  the  pur- 
suer. 

At  early  dawn,  the  Shoshonie  became  aware  of 
his  loss.  Mounting  his  swiftest  horse,  he  set  off 
in  hot  pursuit.  He  soon  found  the  trail  of  the 
fugitives,  and  spurred  on  in  hopes  of  overtaking 
them.  The  winds,  however,  which  swepi  the  val- 
ley, had  drifted   the  light  snow   into  the  prints 


made  l)y  the  horses'  hoofs.  In  a  little  while  he 
lost  all  trace  of  them,  and  was  completely  thrown 
out  of  the  chase.  He  knew,  however,  the  situation 
of  the  camp  towarci  which  they  were  bounc!,  and 
a  direct  course  through  the  mountains,  by  whicli 
he  might  arrive  there  sooner  than  liie  fugitives. 
Througii  the  most  rugged  defiles,  ihereloie,  lie 
urged  his  course  by  day  and  night,  scarce  ));msi:iir 
until  he  reached  the  camp.  It  was  some  linvj  h^. 
fore  the  fugitives  made  their  appearance.  .Six 
days  had  they  been  tr.aversing  the  wintry  wiiils. 
They  came,  haggard  with  hunger  and  laiiuiiL', 
and  their  horses  faltering  under  them.  Thu  tiist 
object  that  met  tneir  eyes  on  entering  the  camp 
was  the  Shoshonie  brave.  He  rushed,  knilu  in 
hand,  to  plunge  it  in  the  heart  that  had  provt-d 
false  to  him.  The  trapper  threw  himself  iu'iore 
the  cowering  form  of  his  mistress,  and,  exhausted 
as  he  was,  prepared  for  a  deadly  struggle.  The 
Shoshonie  paused.  His  habitual  awe  of  thewiiitn 
man  checked  his  arm  ;  the  trapper's  triumis 
crowded  to  the  snot,  and  arrested  him.  A  parley 
ensued.  A  kmd  of  cn>/i.  con.  adjudication  took 
place  ;  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  civilized  life. 
A  couple  of  horses  were  declared  to  be  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  ot  a  woman  who  had  pre- 
viously lost  her  heart  ;  with  this,  the  Shoshonie 
brave  w.as  fain  to  pacify  his  passion.  He  rctiirnfil 
to  Captain  IJonneville  s  camn,  somewhat  crest- 
fallen, it  is  true  ;  but  parried  the  ofllicious  con- 
dolements  '  {  his  friends  by  observing  that  two 
good  horses  were  very  good  pay  for  one  bad  wife. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

BREAKING  UP  OF  WI.VTKR  QUARTKRS— MOVE  TO 
GREEN  RIVER— A  TRAPPER  AND  HIS  RIKI.K— 
AN  ARRIVAL  IN  CA.MP— A  FREE  TRAPPER  A.NI* 
HIS  SQUAW  IN  DISTRESS— STORY  OE  A  lil.ACK- 
lOOT   BELLE. 

The  winter  was  now  breaking  up,  the  snows 
were  melted  from  the  hills,  anil  from  the  lower 
parts  of  the  mountains,  and  the  time  for  decamp- 
ing had  arrived.  Captain  Bonneville  dis|)atchcd 
a  party  to  the  caches,  who  brought  away  all  the 
effects  concealed  there,  and  on  the  ist  of  April 
(1835),  the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  everyone 
on  the  move.  The  white  men  and  their  allies, 
the  Eutawsand  Shoshonies,  parted  with  many  re- 
grets and  sincere  exprc  ions  of  good-will  ;  for 
their  intercourse  througiwiit  the  winter  had  been 
of  the  most  friendly  kind. 

Captain  Honneville  and  his  party  passed  by 
Ham's  Fork,  and  reached  the  Colorado,  or  Green 
River,  without  accident,  on  the  banks  of  which 
they  remained  during  the  residue  ot  the  spring. 
During  this  time,  they  were  conscious  that  a 
band  of  hostile  Indians  were  hovering  about  their 
vicinity,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  slay  01 
steal  ;  but  the  vigilant  precautions  of  Captain 
IJonneville  baffled  all  their  manoeuvres.  In  such 
dangerous  times,  the  experienced  mountaineer  is 
never  without  his  rifle  even  in  camp.  On  going 
from  lodge  to  lodge  to  visit  his  comrades,  he  takes 
it  with  him.  -^^n  seating  himself  in  a  lodge,  he 
lays  it  beside  him,  ready  to  be  snatched  up  ;  when 
he  goes  out,  he  takes  it  upas  rejjularly  as  a  citizen 
would  his  walking-staff.  His  rifle  is  his  constant 
friend  and  protector. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  the  party  v.'ere  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  where  they 
halted  ior  a  time  in  excellent  pasturage,  to  givr 
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their  horses  a  '■hance  to  recruit  their  strength  (or 
a  long  journey  for  it  was  Captain  Bonneville's 
intention  to  shape  his  course  to  the  settlements  ; 
having  already  been  detained  by  the  complication 
uf  his  duties,  and  by  various  losses  and  impedi- 
ments, far  beyond  the  time  specified  in  his  leave 
of  absence. 

While  the  party  was  thus  reposing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ot  the  VVind  Kiver  Nlountains.  a  solitary 
free  trapper  rode  one  day  into  the  camp,  and  ac- 
costed Captain  Honneville.  He  belonged,  he 
said,  to  a  party  of  thirty  hunters,  who  had  just 
passed  through  the  neighborhood,  but  whom  he 
had  abandoned  in  consequence  of  their  ill  treat- 
ment of  a  brother  trapper  ;  whom  they  had  cast 
off  from  their  party,  and  lelt  with  his  bag  and 
baggage,  and  an  Indian  wife  into  the  bargain,  in 
the  midst  ot  a  desolate  prairie  The  horseman 
gave  a  piteous  account  of  the  situation  of  this 
helpless  pair,  anrl  solicited  the  loan  of  horses  to 
bring  them  and  their  effects  to  the  camp. 

The  captain  was  not  a  man  to  refuse  assistance 
to  any  one  in  distress,  especially  when  there  was 
a  woman  in  the  case  ;  horses  were  immediately 
dispatched,  with  an  escort,  to  aid  the  unfortunate 
couple.  The  next  day  they  made  their  appear- 
ance with  all  their  effects  ;  the  man,  a  stalwart 
mountaineer,  with  a  peculiarly  game  look  ;  tlie 
woman,  a  young  Hlackfoot  beauty,  arrayed  in  the 
trapp-ngs  and  trinketry  o(  a  free  trapper's  bride. 

Finding  the  woman  to  be  quick-witted  and 
communicative.  Captain  Bonneville  entered  into 
conversation  with  her,  and  obtained  from  her 
many  particulars  concerning  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  her  trii)e  ;  especially  their  wars  and  hunt- 
ings. They  pride  themselves  ujion  being  the 
"best  legs  of  the  mountains,"  and  hunt  the  buf- 
falo on  foot.  This  is  done  in  spring  time,  when 
the  frosts  have  thawed  and  the  ground  is  soft. 
The  heavy  buffalo  then  sink  over  their  hoofs  at 
every  step,  and  are  easily  overtaken  by  the  Black- 
feet,  whose  fleet  steps  press  lightly  on  the  sur- 
face. It  is  said,  however,  that  the  buffalo  on  the 
I'acific  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  fleeter 
and  more  active  than  on  the  Atlantic  side  ;  those 
upon  the  plains  of  the  Columbia  can  scarcely  be 
overtaken  by  a  horse  that  would  outstrip  the  same 
animal  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  I'latte,  the 
usual  hunting  ground  of  the  Blackfeet.  In  the 
course  of  further  conversation.  Captain  Bonneville 
drew  from  the  Indian  woman  her  whole  story  ; 
which  gave  a  picture  of  savage  lile,  and  of  the 
drudgery  and  hardsliips  to  which  an  Indian  wife 
is  subject. 

"  I  was  the  wife,'  said  she,  "  of  a  Blackfoot 
warrior,  and  I  served  him  faithfully.  Who  was 
so  well  served  as  he  ?  Whose  lodge  was  so  well 
provided,  or  ke|)t  so  clean  ?  I  brought  wood  in 
the  morning,  and  placed  water  always  at  hand. 
i  watched  for  his  coming  ;  and  he  found  his  meat 
cooked  and  ready.  If  ne  rose  to  go  forth,  there 
was  nothing  to  delay  him.  1  searched  the  thought 
that  was  in  his  heart,  to  save  him  the  trouble  of 
speaking.  When  I  went  abroad  on  errands  for 
him,  the  chiefs  and  warriors  smiled  upon  me,  and 
the  young  braves  spoke  soft  things,  in  secret ; 
but  my  feei  were  in  the  straight  path,  and  my 
eyes  could  see  nothing  but  him. 

"  When  he  went  out  to  hunt,  or  to  war,  who 
aided  to  equip  him,  but  I  ?  When  he  returned, 
I  met  him  iit  the  door  ;  I  took  his  gun  ;  and  he 
entered  without  further  thought.  While  he  sat 
and  smoked,  1  unloaded  his  horses  ;  tied  them  to 
the  stakes,  brought  in  their  loads,  and  was  quick- 
ly at  his  feet.     It  his  moccasins  were  wet  I  took 


them  off  and  put  on  others  which  were  dry  and 
warm,  I  dressed  all  the  skins  he  had  taken  in 
the  chase.  He  could  never  say  to  me,  why  is  it 
not  done  ?  He  hunted  the  drer,  the  antelope, 
and  the  buffalo,  and  he  watched  for  the  enemy. 
Ever)'thing  else  was  done  by  me.  When  our  peo- 
pie  moved  their  camp,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  away  ;  free  as  though  he  had  fallen  from 
the  skies.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laboi 
of  the  camp  ;  it  was  I  that  packed  the  horses  and 
led  them  on  the  journey.  When  we  halted  in  the 
evening,  and  he  sat  with  the  other  braves  and 
smoked,  it  was  I  that  pitched  his  lodge  ;  and 
when  he  came  to  eat  and  sleep,  his  supper  and 
his  bed  were  ready. 

"  I  served  him  faithfully  ;  and  what  was  my  re- 
ward ?  A  cloud  was  always  on  his  brow,  and 
sharp  lightnmg  on  his  tongue.  I  was  his  dog  ; 
and  not  his  wife. 

"  Who  was  it  that  scarred  and  bruised  me  ?  It 
was  he.  My  brother  saw  how  I  was  treated.  His 
heart  was  big  for  me.  He  begged  me  to  leave  my 
tyrant  and  fly.  Where  could  1  go  ?  If  retaken, 
who  would  ])rotect  me  ?  My  brother  was  not  a 
chief ;  he  could  not  save  me  from  blows  and 
wounds,  perha|)s  death.  At  length  I  was  per- 
suaded. I  followed  my  brother  trom  the  village. 
He  pointed  the  way  to  the  Nez  l'erct?s,  and  bade 
me  go  and  leave  in  peace  among  them.  We 
parted.  On  the  third  day  I  saw  the  lodges  of  the 
Nez  Perccs  before  me.  I  paused  lor  a  moment, 
and  had  no  heart  to  go  on  ;  but  my  horse  neigh- 
ed, and  I  took  it  as  a  good  sign,  and  suffered 
him  to  gallop  forward.  In  a  little  while  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  lodges.  As  I  sat  silent  on  my 
horse,  the  people  gathered  round  me,  and  in- 
(|uired  whence  I  came.  1  told  my  story.  A  chief 
now  wrapped  his  blanket  close  around  him,  and 
bade  me  dismount.  I  obeyed.  He  took  my 
horse  to  lead  him  away.  My  heart  grew  small 
within  me.  I  lelt,  on  parting  with  my  Tiorse.  as  if 
my  last  friend  was  gone.  I  had  no  woros,  and 
my  eyes  were  dry.  As  he  led  off  my  horse  a 
young  brave  stepped  forward.  '  Ar^;  you  a  chief 
of  the  people  ?'  cried  he.  '  Do  we  listen  to  you 
in  council,  and  follow  you  in  battle  ?  Behold  !  a 
stranger  flies  to  our  camp  from  the  dogs  of  Black- 
feet,  and  asks  protection.  Let  shame  cover  your 
face  !  The  stranger  is  a  woman,  and  alone.  If 
she  w  re  a  warrior,  or  had  a  warrior  by  her  side, 
your  heart  would  not  be  big  enough  to  take  her 
horse.  But  he  is  yours.  By  the  right  of  war  you 
may  claim  him  ;  but  look  !' — his  bow  was  drawn, 
antl  the  arrow  ready  ! — '  you  never  shall  cross  his 
back  ! '  The  arrow  pierced  the  heart  of  the  horse, 
and  he  fell  dead. 

"  An  old  woman  said  she  would  be  my  mother. 
She  led  me  to  her  lodge  ;  my  heart  was  thawed 
by  her  kindness,  and  my  eyes  burst  forth  with 
tears  ;  like  the  frozen  fountains  in  springtime. 
She  never  changed  ;  but  as  the  days  passed  away, 
was  still  a  mother  to  me.  The  people  were  loud 
in  praise  ot  the  young  brave,  and  the  chief  was 
ashamed.     I  livecl  in  peace. 

"  A  party  of  trappers  came  to  the  village,  and 
one  of  them  took  me  for  his  wile.  This  is  he.  I 
am  very  happy  ;  he  treats  me  with  kindness,  and 
I  have  taught  him  the  language  ot  my  people. 
As  we  were  travelling  this  way,  some  of  the 
Blackfeet  warriors  beset  us,  and  carried  off  the 
horses  of  the  party.  We  followed,  and  my  hus- 
band held  a  parley  with  them.  The  guns  were 
laid  down,  and  the  pipe  was  lighted  ;  but  some 
of  the  white  men  attempted  to  seize  the  horses  by 
force,  and  then  a  battle  began.     The  snow  was 
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deep  ;  the  white  men  sank  into  it  at  every  step  ; 
but  the  red  men,  with  tlieir  snow-shoes,  passed' 
over  the  surface  lii<e  iiirds,  and  drove  oft  many  ot 
the  horses  in  sight  of  tiieir  owners.  With  those 
that  remained  we  resumed  our  journey.  At  length 
words  tool:  place  between  the  leader  of  the  party 
and  my  husband.  He  took  away  our  horses, 
which  had  escaped  in  the  battle,  and  turned  us 
trom  his  camp.  My  husband  had  one  good  friend 
among  the  trappers.  That  is  he  (pointing  to  the 
man  wlio  hail  asked  assistance  for  them).  He  is 
a  good  man.  His  heart  is  big.  When  he  came 
in  from  hunting,  and  found  that  we  had  been 
driven  away,  lie  gave  up  all  his  \yages,  and  fol- 
lowed us,  tliat  he  might  speak  good  words  for  us 
to  the  white  captain.' 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

RENDEZVOUZ  AT  WIND  KIVF.R — CAMPAIGN  OF 
MONTERO  AND  HIS  TiRIGADE  IN  THE  CROW 
COUNTRY— WARS  BETWEEN  THE  CROWS  AND 
BLACKFEET— DEATH  OF  ARAPOOISH  —  BI.ACK- 
FEET  KURKERS— SAGACITY  OF  THE  HORSE- 
DEPENDENCE  OF  THE  HUNTER  ON  HIS  HORSE 
— RETURN   TO  THE   SETTLEMENTS. 

On  the  22(1  of  June  Captain  Bonneville  raised 
his  camp,  and  moi-ed  to  the  forks  of  Wind  River  ; 
the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  In  a  few  days 
he  was  joined  there  by  the  brigade  of  Montero, 
which  had  been  sent,  in  the  preceding  year,  to 
beat  up  tiie  Crow  country,  and  afterward  proceed 
to  the  .Arkansas.  Montero  had  followed  the  early 
part  of  his  instructions  ;  after  trapping  upon  some 
of  the  upper  streams,  he  proceeded  to  Powder 
River.  Here  he  fell  in  with  the  Crow  villages  or 
bands,  wlio  treated  him  with  unusual  kindness, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  up  his  winter 
quarters  among  them. 

The  Crows  at  that  time  were  struggling  almost 
for  existence  with  their  old  enemies,  the  Blackfeet ; 
who,  in  the  past  year,  had  picked  off  the  Hower 
of  their  warriors  in  various  engagements,  and 
among  the  rest,  Arapooish,  the  friend  of  the  white 
men.  That  sagacious  and  magnanimous  chief 
had  beheld,  with  grief,  the  ravages  which  war 
was  making  in  his  trii)e,  anil  that  it  was  declining 
in  force,  and  must  eventually  be  destroyed  unless 
some  signal  blow  could  be  struck  to  retrieve  its 
fortunes.  In  a  pitched  battle  of  the  two  tribes, 
he  made  a  speech  to  his  warriors,  urging  them  to 
set  everything  at  hazard  in  one  furious  charge  ; 
which  done,  he  led  the  way  into  the  thickest  of 
the  foe.  He  was  soon  separated  from  his  men, 
and  fell  covered  with  wounds,  l)ut  his  self-devo- 
tion was  not  in  vain.  The  IJlackfeet  were  defeat- 
ed ;  and  trom  that  time  the  Crows  plucked  up 
fresh  heart,  and  were  frequently  successful. 

Montero  had  not  been  long  encamped  among 
them,  when  he  discovered  that  the  Blackteet  were 
ho"ering  al)out  the  neighborhood.  One  day  the 
hunters  came  galloping  into  the  camp,  and  pro- 
claimed that  a  band  of  the  enemy  was  at  hand. 
Tlie  Crows  tlew  to  arms,  leaped  on  their  horses, 
and  dashed  out  in  squadrons  in  pursuit.  They 
overtook  the  retreating  enemy  in  the  midst  of  a 
plain.  A  desperate  fight  ensued.  The  Crows 
had  the  advantage  of  numbers,  and  of  lighting  on 
horseback.  The  greater  part  of  the  Blackfeet 
were  slain  ;  the  remnant  took  shelter  in  a  close 
thicket  of  willows,  where  the  horse  could  not 
enter  ;  whence  they  plied  their  bows  vigorously. 


The  Crows  drew  off  out  of  bow-shot,  and  en. 
deavored,  by  taunts  and  bravadoes,  to  draw  the 
warriors  out  of  their  retreat.  A  few  ot  the  best 
mounted  among  them  rode  apart  from  the  rest. 
One  of  their  number  then  aJvanced  alone,  with 
that  martial  air  and  equestrian  gjrace  for  which 
the  tribe  is  noted.  \Vhen  within  an  arrow's 
flight  of  the  thicket,  he  loosened  his  rein,  urged 
his  horse  to  full  speed,  threw  his  body  on  the  op- 
posite side,  so  as  to  hang  by  but  one  leg,  anil 
present  no  mark  to  the  foe  ;  iu  this  way  he  swept 
along  in  front  of  the  thicket,  launching  his  arrows 
from  under  the  neck  of  his  steed.  Then  regain- 
ing his  seat  in  the  saddle,  he  wheeled  round  and 
relumed  whooping  and  scoffing  to  his  compan- 
ions, who  received  him  with  yells  of  applause. 

Another  and  another  horseman  rc])eated  this 
exploit  ;  but  the  Blackfeet  were  not  to  be  taunted 
out  of  their  safe  shelter.  The  victors  leared  to 
drive  desperate  men  to  extremities,  so  they  for- 
bore to  attempt  the  thicket.  Toward  night  they 
gave  over  the  attack,  and  returned  all-glorious 
with  the  scalps  of  the  slain.  Then  came  on  the 
usual  feasts  and  triumphs  ;  the  scalp-dance  of 
warriors  round  the  ghastly  trophies,  and  all  the 
other  fierce  revelry  of  barbarous  warfare.  When 
the  braves  had  finished  with  the  scalps,  they  were, 
as  usual,  given  up  to  the  women  and  children, 
and  made  the  objects  of  new  ])arades  and  dances. 
They  were  then  treasured  up  as  invaluable  tro- 
phies and  decorations  by  the  braves  who  had 
won  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  scalp  of  a  white 
man,  either  through  policy  or  fear,  is  treated  with 
more  charity  than  that  of  an  Indian.  The  war- 
rior who  won  it  is  enttled  to  his  triumph  if  he 
demands  it.  In  such  case,  the  war  party  alone 
dance  round  the  scalp.  It  is  then  taken  down, 
and  the  shagged  frontlet  of  a  buffalo  substituted 
in  its  place,  and  abandoned  to  tKe  triumphs  and 
insults  of  the  million. 

To  avoid  being  involved  in  these  guerillas,  as 
well  as  to  escape  from  the  extremely  social  inter- 
course of  the  Crows,  which  began  to  he  oppres- 
sive, Montero  moved  to  the  distance  of  several 
miles  from  their  camps,  and  there  formed  a  winter 
cantonment  of  liuts.  He  now  maintained  a  vigi- 
lant watch  at  night.  Their  horses,  which  were 
turned  loose  to  graze  during  the  day,  under  heed- 
ful eyes,  were  brought  in  at  night,  and  shut  up 
in  strong  pens,  built  of  large  logs  of  cotton- 
wood.  The  snows,  during  a  portion  ol  the  win- 
ter, were  so  deep  that  the  poor  animals  could 
find  but  little  sustenance.  Here  and  there  a  tuft 
of  grass  would  peer  above  the  snow  ;  but  they 
were  in  general  driven  to  browse  the  twigs  and 
tender  branches  of  the  trees.  When  they  were 
turned  out  in  the  morning,  the  first  moments  of 
freedom  trom  the  confinement  of  the  pen  were 
spent  in  frisking  and  gambolling.  This  done, 
they  went  soberly  and  sadly  to  work,  to  giean 
their  scanty  subsistence  for  the  day.  In  the 
meantime  the  men  stripped  the  bark  of  the  cotton 
wood  tree  for  the  evening  fodder.  As  the  poor 
horses  would  return  toward  night,  with  sluggish 
and  dispirited  air,  the  moment  they  saw  tneir 
owners  approaching  them  with  blankets  tilled 
with  cotton-wood  bark,  their  whole  demeanor 
underwent  a  change.  A  universal  neighing  and 
capering  took  place  ;  they  would  rush  forward, 
smell  to  the  blankets,  paw  the  earth,  snort  whinny 
and  |)rance  round  with  head  and  tail  erect,  until 
the  blankets  were  opened,  and  the  welcome  prov- 
ender spread  before  them.  These  evidences  of 
intelligence  and    gladness   were  frequently    re- 
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counted  by  the  trappers  as  proving  the  sagacity 
ot  the  animal. 

These  veteran  rovers  of  the  mountains  loolt 
upon  their  horses  as  in  some  respects  gifted  with 
almost  human  intellects  An  old  and  experienced 
trapper,  when  mounting  guard  about  the  camp 
ill  (lark  nights  and  times  of  peril,  gives  heedlul 
at^ntion  to  all  the  sounds  and  signs  of  the 
horses.  No  enemy  enters  nor  approaches  the 
camp  without  attracting  their  notice,  and  their 
movements  not  only  give  a  vague  alarm,  but  it  is 
said,  will  even  intlicate  to  the  knowing  trapper 
the  very  quarter  whence  the  danger  threatens. 

In  the  daytime,  too,  while  a  hunter  is  engaged 
on  the  prairie,  cutting  up  the  deer  or  buffalo  he 
has  slain,  he  depends  upon  his  faithful  horse  as  a 
sentinel.  The  sagacious  animal  sees  and  smells 
all  round  him,  and  by  his  starting  and  whinnying, 
gives  notice  of  the  approach  of  strangers.  There 
seems  to  be  a  dumb  communion  and  fellowship, 
a  sort  of  fraternal  sympathy  between  the  hunter 
and  his  horse.  They  mutually  rely  upon  each 
other  for  company  and  protection  ;  and  nothing  is 
more  difficult,  it  is  said,  than  to  surprise  an  ex- 
perienced hunter  on  the  prairie,  while  his  old  and 
favorite  >teed  is  at  his  side. 

Monteio  had  not  long  removed  his  camp  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Crows,  and  fixed  himself  in  his 
new  quarters,  when  the  Blackfeet  marauders  dis- 
covered his  cantonment,  and  began  to  haunt  the 
vicinity.  He  kept  up  a  vigilant  watch,  however, 
and  foiled  every  attempt  of  the  enemy,  who,  at 
length,  seemed  to  have  given  up  in  despair,  and 
abandoned  the  neighborhood.  The  trappers  re- 
laxed their  vig"'ance,  therefore,  and  one  night, 
after  a  day  of  severe  labor,  no  guards  were  post- 
ed, and  the  whole  camp  was  soon  asleep.  To- 
ward midnight,  however,  the  lightest  sleepers 
were  roused  by  the  trampling  of  hoofs  ;  and,  giv- 
ing the  alarm,  the  whole  party  were  immediately 
on  their  legs  and  hastened  to  the  pens.  The  bars 
were  down  ;  but  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen  or 
heard,  and  the  horses  being  all  found  hard  by,  it 
was  supposed  the  bars  had  been  left  down  through 
negligence.  .All  were  once  more  asleep,  when, 
in  about  an  hour,  there  was  a  seccnd  alarm,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  several  horses  were  miss- 
ing. The  rest  were  mounted,  and  so  spirited  a 
pursuit  took  i)lace,  that  eighteen  of  the  number 
carried  off  were  regained,  and  but  three  remain- 
ed in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Traps  for  wolves, 
had  been  set  about  the  camp  the  preceding  day. 
In  the  morning  it  was  discovered  that  a  Hlackfoot 
was  entrapped  by  one  of  them,  but  had  succeeded 
in  dragging  it  off.  His  trail  was  followed  for  a 
long  distance,  which  he  must  have  limped  alone. 
At  length  he  appeared  to  have  fallen  in  with 
some  of  his  comrades,  who  had  relieved  him  from 
his  painful  incumbrance. 

The.se  were  the  leading  incidents  of  Montero's 
campaign  in  the  Crow  country.  The  united  par- 
ties now  celebrated  the  4th  of  July,  in  rough 
hunters'  style,  with  hearty  conviviality ;  after 
which  Captain  Bonneville  made  his  tinal  arrange- 
ments. Leaving  Montero  with  a  brigade  of  trap- 
pers to  open  another  campaign,  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  residue  of  his  men,  and  set  off  on 
his  return  to  civilized  life.  M^e  shall  not  detail 
his  journey  along  the  course  of  the  Nebraska,  and 
so,  from  point  to  point  of  the  wilderness,  until  he 
and  his  band  reached  the  frontier  settlements  on 
the  22d  of  August. 

Here,  according  to  his  own  account,  his  caval- 
cade might  have  been  taken  for  a  procession  of 
tatterdemalion  saviiges  ;  for  the  men  were  ragged 


almost  to  nakedness,  and  had  contracted  a  wild* 
ness  of  aspect  during  three  years  of  wandering  in 
the  wilderness.  A  lew  hours  in  a  populous  town, 
however,  produced  a  magical  metamorphosis. 
Hats  of  the  most  ample  brim  and  longest  nap  ; 
coats  with  buttons  that  shone  like  mirrors,  and 
pantaloons  of  the  most  ample  plenitude,  took 
place  of  the  well-worn  trapper's  equipments  ;  and 
the  happy  wearers  might  be  seen  strolling  about 
in  all  directions,  scattering  their  silver  like  sailors 
just  from  a  cruise. 

The  worthy  captain,  however,  seems  by  no 
means  to  have  shared  the  excitement  of  his  men, 
on  finding  himself  once  more  in  the  thronged 
resorts  ot  civilized  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  looked  back  to  the  wilderness  with  regret. 
"  Though  the  prospect,"  sf.ys  he,  "  of  once  more 
tasting  the  blessings  of  peaceful  society,  and  pass- 
ing days  and  nights  under  the  calm  guardianship 
of  the  laws,  was  not  without  its  attractions  ;  yet 
to  those  of  us  whose  whole  lives  had  been  spent 
in  the  stirring  excitement  and  perpetual  watchful- 
ness of  adventures  in  the  wiUlerness,  the  change 
was  far  from  promising  an  increase  of  that  con- 
tentment and  inward  satisfaction  most  conducive 
to  happiness.  He  who,  like  myself,  has  roved  al- 
most from  boyhood  among  the  children  of  the  for- 
est, and  over  the  unfurrowed  plains  and  rugged 
heights  of  the  western  wastes,  will  not  be  startled 
to  learn,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  fascinations 
of  the  world  on  this  civilized  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, I  would  fain  make  my  bow  to  the  splendors 
and  gayeties  of  the  metropolis,  and  plunge  again 
amicrihe  hardships  and  perils  of  the  wilderness." 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  affairs  of  the 
captain  have  been  satisfactorily  arranged  with  the 
War  Department,  and  that  he  is  actually  in  ser- 
vice at  F"ort  Gibson,  on  our  western  frontier, 
where  we  hope  he  may  meet  with  further  opi)or- 
tunities  of  indulging  his  peculiar  tastes,  and  of 
collecting  graphic  and  characteristic  details  of  the 
great  western  wilds  and  their  motley  inhabitants. 


We  here  close  our  picturings  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  their  wild  inhabitants,  and  of  the 
wild  life  that  prevails  there  ;  which  we  have  been 
anxious  to  fix  on  record,  because  we  are  aware 
that  this  singular  state  of  things  is  full  of  muta- 
tion, and  must  soon  undergo  great  changes,  if 
not  entirely  pass  away.  The  fur  trade  itself^ 
which  has  given  life  to  all  this  portraiture,  is  es- 
sentially evanescent.  Rival  parties  of  trappers 
soon  exhaust  the  streams,  especially  when  com- 
petition renders  them  heedless  and  wasteful  of 
the  beaver.  The  fur-bearing  animals  extinct,  a 
complete  change  will  come  over  the  scene  ;  the 
gay  free  trapper  and  his  steed,  decked  out  in  wild 
array,  and  tinkling  with  bells  and  trinketry  ;  the 
savage  war  chief,  plumed  and  painted  and  ever 
on  the  prowl  ;  the  traders'  cavalcade,  winding 
through  defiles  or  over  naked  plains,  with  the 
stealthy  war  party  lurking  on  its  trail  ;  the  buffalo 
chase,  the  hunting  camp,  the  mad  carouse  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  the  night  attack,  the  stampado, 
the  scamper,  the  fierce  skirmish  among  rocks 
and  cliffs — all  this  romance  of  savage  life,  which 
yet  exists  among  the  mountains,  will  then  exist 
but  in  frontier  story,  and  seem  like  the  fictions  of 
chivalry  or  fairy  tale. 

Some  new  system  of  things,  or  rather  some 
new  modification,  will  succeed  among  the  roving 
people  of  this  vast  wilderness  ;  but  just  as  oppo- 
site, perhaps,  to  the  inhabitants  of  civilization. 
The  great  Chippewyan  chain  ot  mountains,  and 
the  sandy  and  volcanic  plains  which  extend  on 
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either  side,  are  represented  as  incapable  of  culti- 
vation. The  pasturage  which  prevails  there  dur- 
ing a  certain  portion  ol  the  year,  soon  withers 
under  the  aridity  ol  the  atmosphere,  and  leaves 
nothing  but  dreary  wastes.  An  immense  belt  of 
rocky  mountains  and  volcanic  plains,  several  hun- 
dred miles  in  width,  must  ever  remain  an  irre- 
claimable wilderness,  intervening  between  the 
abodes  ol  civili;!ation,  and  affording  a  last  refuge 
to  the  Indian.  Here  roving  tribes  of  hunters,  liv- 
ing in  tents  or  lodges,  and  following  the  migra- 
tions ol  the  game,  may  lead  a  life  of  savage  inde- 
pendence, where  there  is  nothing  to  tempt  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  wiiite  man.  The'amalgamation  of 
various  tribes,  and  of  white  men  of  every  nation, 
will  in  time  produce  hybrid  races  like  the  moun- 
tain Tartars  ol  the  Caucasus.  Possessed  as  they 
are  of  immense  droves  of  horses,  should  they  con- 
tinue their  present  jjredatory  and  warlike  habits, 
they  may  in  time  become  a  scourge  to  the  civi- 
lized frontiers  on  either  side  of  the  mountains,  as 
they  are  at  |)resent  a  terror  to  the  traveller  and 
trader. 

The  facts  disclosed  in  the  present  work  clear- 
ly manifest  the  policy  of  establishing  military 
posts  and  a  mounted  force  to  protect  our  traders 
m  their  journeys  across  the  great  western  wilds, 
and  of  pushing  the  outposts  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  singular  wilderness  we  have  laid  open,  so  as 
to  maintain  some  degree  ol  sway  over  the  coun- 
try, and  to  nut  an  end  to  the  kind  of  "  black- 
mail," levied  on  all  occasions  by  the  savage 
"  chivalry  of  the  mountains." 


,        APPENDIX. 

flATHANIEL    J.  WYETH    AND    THE    TRADE 
OF   THE   FAR   WEST. 

Wk  have  broun;ht  Captain  Bonnevlle  to  the  end  of 
his  western  camo.iit;nini{  ;  yet  we  cannut  close  this 
work  without  subjoining  some  particulars  concerning 
the  fortunes  of  his  contemporary,  Mr.  Wyeth  ;  anec- 
dotes of  whose  enterpr;.si  have,  occasionally,  been 
interwoven  in  the  pany-colored  web  of  our  narrative. 
Wyeth  effected  his  intention  of  estubllshing  a  trading 
post  on  the  Portneuf,  which  he  named  Fort  Hall. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  American  flag  was  un- 
furled to  the  breeze  that  sweeps  the  great  naiced 
wastes  of  the  central  wilderness.  Leaving  twelve  men 
here,  with  a  stock  of  goods,  to  trade  with  the  neigh- 
boring  tribes,  he  prosecuted  his  journey  to  the  Co- 
lumbia ;  where  he  established  another  post,  called 
Fort  Williams,  on  Wappatoo  Island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wallamut.  This  was  to  be  the  head  factory  of  his 
company  ;  whence  they  were  to  carry  on  their  fishing 
and  trappins;  operations,  and  their  trade  with  the  in- 
terior ;  and  where  they  were  to  receive  and  dispatch 
their  annual  ship. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Wyeth  appears  to  have  been  well 
concerted.  He  had  observed  that  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fur  Company,  the  bands  of  free  trappers,  as  well 
as  the  Indians  west  of  the  mountains,  depended  for 
their  supplies  upon  goods  brought  from  St.  Louis  ; 
which,  in  consequence  of  th«  expenses  and  risks  of  a 
long  land  carriage,  were  furnished  them  at  an  im- 
mense advance  on  first  cost.  He  had  an  idea  that 
they  might  be  much  more  cheaply  supplied  from  the 
Pacific  side.  Horses  would  cost  much  less  on  the 
borders  of  the  Columbia  than  at  St.  Louis :  the 
transportation  by  land  was  much  shorter  ;  and  through 
a  country  much  more  safe  from  the  hostility  of  savage 
tribes  ;  which,  on  the  route  from  and  to  St.  Loiiis, 
annually  cost  the  lives  of  many  men.  On  this  idea 
he  grounded  his  plan.  He  combined  the  salmon 
fishery  with  the  fur  trade.  A  fortified  trading  post 
was  to  b«  established  on  the  Columbia,  tu  carry  on  a 


trade  with  the  natives  for  salmon  and  peltries,  and  to 
fish  and  trap  on  their  own  account.  Once  a  year,  a 
ship  was  to  come  from  the  United  States  to  bring  out 
goods  for  the  interior  trade,  and  to  take  home  the 
salmon  and  furs  which  had  been  collected.  Part  of 
the  goods,  thus  brought  out,  were  to  be  dispatched  to 
the  mountains,  to  supply  the  trapping  companies  and 
the  Indian  tribes,  in  exchange  for  their  furs  ;  which 
were  to  be  brought  down  to  the  Columbia,  to  be  sent 
home  in  the  next  annual  ship :  ar>d  thus  nn  unnu.il 
round  was  to  be  kept  up.  The  profits  on  the  salmon, 
it  was  expected,  would  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the 
ship  ;  so  that  the  goods  brought  out,  and  the  furs  cur- 
ried home  would  cust  nothing  as  to  freight. 

His  enterprise  was  prosecuted  with  a  spirit,  intelli- 
gence, and  perseverance  that  merited  success.  All  the 
details  that  we  have  met  with,  prove  him  to  be  no 
ordinary  man.  He  appears  to  have  the  mind  to  con- 
ceive, and  the  energy  to  execute  extensive  and  strik- 
ing plans.  He  had  once  more  reared  the  American 
flag  in  the  lost  domains  of  Astoria  ;  and  had  he  bt-en 
enabled  to  maintain  the  footing  he  had  so  gallantly 
effected,  he  might  have  regained  for  his  country  the 
opulent  trade  of  the  Columbia,  of  which  our  statesmen 
have  negligently  suffered  us  to  be  dispossessed. 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  variety  of  acci- 
dents and  cross-purposes  which  caused  the  failure  uf 
his  scheme.  They  were  such  as  all  undertakings  of 
the  kind,  involving  combined  operations  by  sea  and 
land,  are  liable  to.  What  he  most  wanted  was  sufTicient 
capital  to  enable  him  to  endure  incipient  obstacles  and 
losses  ;  and  to  hold  on  until  success  had  time  to 
spring  up  from  the  midst  of  disastrous  experiments. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  we  learn  that  he  has  re- 
cently been  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  establishment 
at  Wappatoo  Island,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ; 
who,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  have,  according  to  his 
own  account,  treated  him  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
enterprise  with  great  fairness,  friendship,  and  liber- 
ality. That  company,  therefore,  still  maintains  an 
unrivalled  sway  over  the  whole  country  washed  by 
the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries.  It  has,  in  fact,  as 
far  as  its  chartered  powers  permit,  followed  out  th: 
splendid  scheme  contemplated  by  Mr.  Aslor,  when  he 
founded  his  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  tfie  Colum- 
bia. From  their  emporium  of  Vancouver,  companies 
are  sent  forth  in  every  direction,  to  supply  the  interior 
posts,  to  trade  with  the  natives  and  to  trup  upon  the 
various  streams.  These  thread  the  rivers,  traverse 
the  plains,  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
extend  their  enterprises  northward  to  the  Russian 
possessions,  and  southward  to  the  confines  of  Cali- 
fornia. Their  yearly  supplies  are  received  by  sea,  at 
Vancouver  ;  and  thence  their  furs  and  peltries  are 
shipped  to  London.  They  likewise  maintain  r  con- 
siderable commerce,  in  wheat  and  lumber,  with  the 
Pacific  islands,  and  to  the  north,  with  the  Russian  set- 
tlements. 

Though  the  company,  by  treaty,  have  a  right  to 
participation  only  In  the  trade  of  these  regions,  and 
are  in  fact  but  tenants  on  sufferance,  yet  have  they 
quietly  availed  themselves  of  the  original  oversight 
and  subsequent  supineness  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, to  establish  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  river 
and  its  dependencies  ;  and  are  adroitly  proceeding  to 
fortify  themselves  in  their  usurpation,  by  securing  all 
the  strong  points  of  the  country. 

Fort  George,  originally  Astoria,  which  was  aban- 
doned on  the  removal  of  the  main  factory  to  Van- 
couver, was  renewed  in  1830  ;  and  is  now  kept  up  as  a 
fortified  po-t  and  trading  house.  All  the  places  ac- 
cessible to  shipping  have  been  taken  possession  of, 
and  posts  recently  established  at  them  by  the  company. 

The  great  capital* of  this  association  ;  their  long  es- 
tablished system  ;  their  hereditary  influence  over  the 
Indian  tribes ;  their  internal  organization,  which 
makes  everything  go  on  with  the  regularity  of  a 
machine  ;  and  the  low  wages  of  their  people,  who  are 
mostly  Canadians,  give  them  great  advantages  over 
the  American  traders  :  nor  is  it  likely  the  latter  will 
ever  be  abie  to  maintain  any  footing  in  the  land,  until 
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ji«  quMtion  of  territ3ri«l  right  ii  adjusted  between 
the  two  countries.  The  sooner  that  takes  place,  the 
better.  It  is  a  question  too  serious  to  national  pride, 
If  not  to  national  interest,  to  be  slurred  over  ;  and 
every  year  is  adding  lo  the  difficulties  which  environ 
it. 

The  (ur  trade,  which  is  now  the  main  object  of  en- 
terprise west  of  the  Kocl<y  Mountains,  lorms  but  a 
part  of  the  real  resources  of  the  country.  Beside  the 
saimon  fishery  of  the  Columbia,  which  is  capable  of 
being  rendered  a  considerabio  source  of  profit ;  the 
(;re.U  valleys  of  the  lower  country,  below  the  elevated 
volcanic  plateau,  are  calculated  to  ^ivc  sustenance  to 
tuuntless  flocks  and  herds,  .-xnd  to  sustain  a  great 
population  of  graziers  and  agriculturifts. 

Such,  for  Instanwe  is  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
VVallamut  ;  from  which  the  establishment  at  Vancouver 
draws  most  of  its  supplies.  Here,  the  company  holds 
mills  and  farms  ;  and  has  provided  for  some  of  its 
superannuated  ofFicers  and  servants.  This  valley, 
above  the  falls,  is  about  fifty  miles  wide,  and  extends 
a  great  distance  to  tiie  south.  The  climate  is  mild, 
being  sheltered  by  lateral  ranges  of  mountains  ;  while 
the  soil,  for  richness,  has  been  equalled  to  the  best  of 
the  Missjuri  lands.  The  valley  of  the  river  Des 
ChutfS  is  also  admirably  calculated  for  a  great  graz- 
ing country.  All  the  best  horses  used  by  the  com- 
pany lor  the  mountains  arc  raised  there.  The  valley 
is  of  such  happy  temperature  that  grass  grows  there 
throughout  the  year,  and  cattle  may  be  left  out  to 
pasture  during  the  winter.  These  valleys  must  form 
the  grand  points  of  commencement  of  the  future  set- 
tlement of  the  countiy  ,  but  there  must  be  many 
such  enfuldea  in  the  embraces  of  these  lower  ranges 
of  mountains  which,  though  at  present  they  lie  waste 
and  uninhabited,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  trader  and 
trapper  present  but  barren  wastes,  would,  in  the 
hands  of  skilful  agiiculturists  and  husbandmen,  soon 
assume  a  different  aspect,  and  teem  with  waving 
crops  or  be  covered  with  flocks  and  herds. 

The  resources  of  the  country,  too,  while  In  the 
hands  of  a  company  restricted  in  its  trade,  can  be  but 
partially  called  lorih,  but  in  the  hands  of  Americans, 
enjoying  a  direct  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  would 
be  brought  into  quickening  activity  ;  and  might  scon 
realize  the  dream  of  Mr.  Astor,  in  giving  rise  to  a 
flourishing  commercial  empire. 


WRECK    OF    A    JAPANESE    JUNK    ON    THE 
NORTHWEST  COAST. 

The  following  e.xtract  of  a  letter  which  we  received, 
lately,  from  Mr.  Wyeth,  may  be  interesting  as  throw- 
ing some  light  upon  the  question  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  America  has  been  peopled. 

"  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  winter  of 
1S33,  a  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  on  the  northwest 
:oast,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Queen  Charlotte's 
Island  ;  and  that  all  but  two  of  the  crew,  then  much 
reduced  by  starvation  and  disease,  during  a -long  drift 
»cross  the  Pacific  were  killed  by  the  native>?    The 


two  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  C>>iii< 
pany,  and  were  sent  to  England.  1  saw  them,  on  my 
arrival  at  Vancouver,  in  183.4." 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE 
FROM  THE  MAjOR-GENERAL  COMMAND- 
ING THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Hkad-Quarikrs  of  the  Army,   > 
Wasmi.nuion,  August  3,  1831.     ) 

Sir  :  The  leave  of  absence  which  you  have  asked, 
for  the  purpose  ot  enab  ing  you  to  cany  into  execu- 
tion your  design  of  exploring  ihc  country  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  beyond,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  nature  and  character  of  the  several  tribes 
of  Indians  inhabiting  those  regions  ;  the  trade  which 
might  be  profitably  carried  on  with  them  ;  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  the  productions,  the  minerals,  the  natural 
history,  the  climate,  the  geography  and  topography, 
as  well  as  geology,  of  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try within  the  limits  of  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  United  Stales,  between  our  frontier  and  the 
Pacific — has  been  duly  considered  and  submitted  to 
the  War  Department  for  approval,  and  has  been 
sanctioned.  You  are,  therefore,  authorized  to  be 
absent  from  the  army  until  October,  1833.  It  is 
understood  that  the  povcrnment  is  to  be  at  no  ex- 
pense in  reference  to  your  proposed  expedition,  it 
having  originated  with  yourself  ,  and  all  that  you  re- 
quired was  the  permission  from  the  proper  authority 
lo  undertake  the  enterprise.  You  will,  naturally,  in 
preparing  yourself  for  the  expediticm,  provide  suitable 
instruments,  and  especially  the  best  maps  of  the  in- 
terior to  be  found. 

It  is  desirable,  besides  what  is  enumerated  as  the 
object  of  your  eiiteiprise,  that  you  note  particuiuily 
the  number  of  wairiors  that  may  I  e  in  each  tribe  or 
nation  that  you  may  meet  with  ;  their  alliances  with 
other  tribes,  and  their  relative  position  as  to  a  state 
of  peace  or  war,  ami  whether  their  friendly  or  warlike 
dispositions  toward  eaeh  other  are  recent  or  of  long 
standing.  You  will  gratify  us  by  describing  theii 
manner  of  making  war  ;  of  the  mode  of  subsisting 
themselves  during  a  state  of  war,  and  a  state  of 
peace  ;  their  arms,  and  the  effect  of  ihem  ;  whether 
they  act  on  foot  or  on  horseback  ;  detailing  the  dis- 
cipline and  manoeuvres  of  the  war  parlies  ;  the  power 
of  their  horses,  size,  and  general  description ;  in 
short,  every  information  which  you  may  conceive 
would  be  useful  to  the  government. 

You  will  avail  yourself  of  every  opportunity  of  in- 
forming us  of  your  position  and  progress  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  your  leave  of  absence,  will  join  youi 
proper  station. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Your  ob't  servant, 

ALKXANriER  MArOMP, 
Major-Genera/,  commanding  tht  Affm 

Capt.  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville, 

•jth  Reg' t  of  Infantry,  Nevi  YorL 
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GEOFFREY  CRAYON,   GENT. 


MOUNTJOYl 

OR    SOME    PASSAGES    OUT    Uf    THE    LIFE    OP    A 
CASTLE-BUILDER. 

I  WAS  born  among  romantic  scenerjr,  in  one  of 
tlie  wildest  parts  ol  the  Hudson,  which  at  that 
time  was  not  so  thicitly  settled  as  at  present.  My 
father  was  descended  Irom  one  of  the  old  Hugue- 
not lamilies,  that  came  over  to  this  country  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  He  lived  in 
a  style  of  easy,  rural  independence,  on  a  patri- 
monial estate  that  had  been  for  two  or  three  gen- 
erations in  the  family.  He  was  an  indolenti  good- 
natured  man,  who  took  the  world  as  it  went,  and 
had  a  kind  of  laughing  philosophy,  that  parried 
all  rubs  and  mishaps,  and  served  him  in  the  place 
of  wisdom.  This  was  the  part  uf  his  character 
least  to  my  taste  ;  for  I  was  of  an  enthusiastic, 
excitable  temperament,  prone  to  kindle  up  with 
new  schemes  and  projects,  and  he  was  apt  to  dash 
my  sallying  enthusiasm  by  some  unlucky  joke  ; 
so  that  whenever  I  was  in  a  glow  with  any  sudden 
excitement,  1  stood  in  mortal  dread  ol  his  good- 
humor. 

Yet  he  indulged  me  in  every  vagary  ;  for  I  was 
an  only  son,  and  of  course  a  personage  of  impor- 
tance in  the  household.  I  had  two  sisters  older 
than  myself,  and  one  younger.  The  former  were 
educated  at  New  York,  under  the  eye  of  a  maiden 
aunt ;  the  latter  remained  at  home,  and  was  my 
cherished  |)laymate,  the  companion  of  my 
thoughts.  We  were  two  imaginative  little  beings, 
of  ciuick  susceptibility,  and  prone  to  see  wonders 
and  mysteries  in  everything  around  us.  Scarce 
had  we  learned  to  read,  when  our  mother  made 
us  holiday  presents  of  all  the  nursery  literature  of 
the  day  ;  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  little 
books  covered  with  gilt  paper,  adorned  with 
"  cuts,"  and  filled  with  tales  of  fairies,  giants, 
and  enchanters.  What  draughts  of  delightful  fic- 
tion did  we  then  inhale  !  My  sister  .Sopny  was  of 
a  soft  and  tender  nature.  She  would  weep  over 
the  woes  ol  the  Children  in  the  Wood,  or  quake 
at  the  dark  romance  of  Blue-Beard,  and  the  terri- 
ble mysteries  of  the  blue  chamber.  But  I  was 
all  tor  enterprise  and  adventure.  I  burned  to  em- 
ulate the  deeds  of  that  heroic  prince  who  deliv- 
ered the  white  cat  from  her  enchantment ;  or  he 
ol  no  less  royal  blood,  and  doughty  enterprise, 
who  broke  the  charmed  slumber  of  the  Beauty  in 
►he  Wood  ! 

The  house  in  which  we  lived  was  just  the  kind 
of  place  to  foster  such  propensities.  It  was  a  ven- 
erable mansion,  half  villa,  half  farmhouse.  The 
oldest  part  was  ot  stone,  with  loop-holes  lor  mus- 


ketry, having  served  as  a  family  fortress  in  tht 
time  of  the  Indians.  To  this  there  had  been  made 
various  additions,  some  of  brick,  some  ot  wood, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  so 
that  It  was  full  of  nooks  and  crooks,  and  cham- 
bers of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  U  was  buried  among 
willows,  elms,  and  cherry  trees,  and  surroundec 
with  roses  and  holly-hocks,  with  honeysuckle  and 
sweet-brier  clambering  about  every  window.  A 
brood  of  hereditary  pigeons  sunned  themselves 
upon  the  roof ,  hereditary  swallows  and  martins 
built  about  the  eaves  and  chimneys  ;  and  heredi- 
tary  bees  hummed  about  the  flower-beds. 

Under  the  influence  of  our  story-books  every 
object  around  us  honv  assumed  a  new  character, 
and  a  charmed  interest.  The  wild  flowers  were 
no  longer  the  mere  ornaments  of  the  fields,  oi 
the  resorts  of  the  toilful  bee  ;  they  were  the  lurk- 
ing places  ol  fairies.  We  would  watch  the  hum- 
ming-bird, as  it  hovered  around  the  trumpet 
creeper  at  our  porch,  and  the  butterfly  as  it  flitted 
up  into  the  blue  air,  above  the  sunny  tree  tops, 
and  fancy  them  some  of  the  tiny  beings  from  fairy 
land.  I  would  call  to  mind  all  that  I  had  read  of 
Robin  Goodfellow  and  his  power  of  transforma- 
tion. Oh  how  I  envied  him  that  power  !  How  I 
longed  to  be  able  to  compress  my  form  into  utter 
littleness  ;  to  ride  the  bold  dragon-fly  ;  swing  on 
*.he  tall  bearded  grass  ;  follow  the  ant  into  his 
subterraneous  habitation,  or  dive  into  the  caver- 
nous depths  of  the  honeysuckle  ! 

While  I  was  yet  a  mere  child  I  was  sent  to  a 
daily  school,  about  two  miles  distant.  The 
schoolhouse  was  on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  close  by 
a  brook  overhung  with  bircnes,  alders,  and  dwarf 
willows.  Weot  the  school  who  lived  at  some  dis- 
tance came  with  our  dinners  put  up  in  little  bas- 
kets. In  the  intervals  of  school  hours  we  would 
gather  round  a  spring,  under  a  tuft  of  hazel- 
bushes,  and  have  a  kind  of  picnic  ;  interchang- 
ing the  rustic  dainties  with  which  our  provident 
mothers  had  fitted  us  out.  Then,  when  our  joy- 
ous repast  was  over,  and  my  companions  were 
disposed  for  piny,  I  would  draw  forth  one  of  my 
cherished  story-books,  stretch  myself  on  the  green- 
sward, and  soon  lose  myself  in  its  bewitching 
contents. 

1  became  an  oracle  among  my  schoolmates  on 
account  of  my  superior  erudition,  and  soon  im- 
parted to  them  the  contagion  ot  my  infected  fancy. 
Often  in  the  evening,  after  school  hours,  we  would 
sit  on  the  trunk  of  some  fallen  tree  in  tiie  woods, 
and  vie  with  each  other  in  telling  extravagant 
stories,  until  the  whip-poor-will  beean  his  nightly 
moaning,  and  the  fire-tiies  sparkled  in  the  gloom. 
Then    came    the    perilous    journey    homeward. 
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What  delight  we  would  take  In  (retting  up  wanton 
panics  in  »ome  dusky  part  of  the  wood  ;  scamp- 
ering like  frightened  deer ;  pausing  to  take 
breath  ;  renewing  the  panic,  and  scampering  off 
Mgain,  wild  with  hctitious  terror  ! 
Our  greatest  trial   was  to  pass  a  dark,  lonely 

(»ool,  covered  with  nond-iilies,  peopled  with  huil- 
rogs  and  water  snaKes,  and  haunted  by  two  white 
cranes.  Oh  !  the  terrors  of  that  pond  !  How 
•ur  little  hearts  would  heat  as  we  approached  it  ; 
what  fearful  glances  we  would  throw  around  ! 
And  if  by  chance  a  pl.ish  of  a  wild  duck,  or  the 
guttural  twang  of  a  bull-frog,  struck  our  ears,  .-is 
we  stole  quietly  by — away  we  sned,  nor  paused 
until  completely  out  of  the  woods.  Then,  when 
1  reached  home,  what  a  world  of  adventures  and 
imaginary  terrors  would  1  have  to  relate  to  my 
•isler  Sophy  ! 

As  I  advanced  in  years,  this  turn  of  mind  in- 
cre.-ised  upon  me,  and  became  more  confirmed. 
I  abandoned  myself  to  the  impulses  of  a  romantic 
imagination,  which  controlled  mv  studies,  and 
gave  a  bias  to  all  my  habits.  My  father  observed 
me  continually  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  and  sat- 
isfied himself  that  I  wms  a  profound  student  ;  but 
what  were  my  studies  ?  Works  of  fiction  ;  tales 
of  chivalry  ;  voyages  of  discovery  ;  travels  in  the 
East ;  evervthing,  in  short,  that  partook  of  ad- 
venture and  romance.  1  well  remember  with 
what  zest  I  entered  upon  that  part  of  my  studie.s 
which  treated  of  the  heathen  mythology,  ant!  par- 
ticularly of  the  sylvan  deities.  Then  indeed  my 
school  books  became  dear  to  me.  I'he  neighbor- 
hood was  well  calculated  to  foster  the  reveries  of 
a  mind  like  mine.  It  abounded  with  solitary  re- 
treats, wild  streams,  solemn  forests,  and  silent 
valleys.  I  would  ramble  about  for  a  whole  d.iy 
with  a  volume  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  my 
pocket,  and  work  myself  into  a  kind  of  self-delu- 
sion, so  as  to  identify  the  surrounding  scenes  with 
those  of  whicli  I  had  iust  been  reading.  I  would 
loiter  about  a  brook  that  glided  through  the  shad- 
owy depths  of  the  forest,  picturing  it  to  myself 
the  haunt  of  Naiads.  I  would  steal  round  some 
bushy  copse  that  opened  upon  a  glade,  as  if  1  ex- 
pected to  come  suddenly  upon  Diana  and  her 
nymphs,  or  to  behold  Pan  and  his  satyrs  bound- 
ing, with  whoop  and  halloo,  though  the  woodland. 
I  would  throw  myself,  during  the  panting  heats  of 
A  summer  noon,  under  the  shade  of  some  wide- 
spreading  tree,  and  muse  and  dream  away  the 
hours,  in  a  state  of  mental  intoxication.  I  tirank 
in  the  very  light  of  day,  as  nectar,  and  my  soul 
seemed  to  bathe  with  ecstasy  in  the  deep  blue  of 
a  summer  sky. 

In  these  wanderings,  nothing  occurred  to  jar 
my  feelings,  or  bring  me  back  to  the  realities  of 
life.  There  is  a  repose  in  our  mighty  forests  that 
gives  full  scope  to  the  imagination.  Now  and 
then  I  would  hear  the  distant  sound  of  the  wood- 
cutter's axe,  or  the  crash  of  some  tree  which  he 
had  laid  low  ;  but  these  noises,  echoing  along  the 
quiet  landscape,  could  easily  be  wrought  by  fancy 
into  harmony  with  its  illusions  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  woody  recesses  of  the  neighborhood 
were  peculiarly  wild  and  unfrequentecT  I  could 
ramble  for  a  whole  day,  without  coming  upon  any 
traces  of  cultivation.  The  partridge  of  the  wood 
scarcely  seemed  to  shun  mv  path,  and  the  squir- 
rel, from  his  nut-tree  woul  )i;aze  at  me  for  an 
instant,  with  sparkling  eye,  as  if  wondering  at 
the  unwonted  intrusion. 

I  cannot  help  dwelling  on  this  delicious  period 
of  my  life  ;  when  as  yet  I  had  known  no  sorrow, 
nor  experienced  any  worldly  care.     I  have  since 


studied  much,  both  of  hooks  and  men,  and  oi 
course  have  grown  too  wise  to  be  so  easily  pleased  ; 
yet  with  all  my  wisdom,  I  must  confess  I  look 
Diick  with  a  secret  leeling  of  regret  to  the  days  of 
happy  ignorance,  before  I  had  begun  to  be  a  phi- 
losopher. 


It  must  be  evident  that  I  was  in  a  hopeful  train, 
ing  for  one  who  was  to  descend  into  the  arena 
of  life,  and  wrestle  with  the  world.  The  tutor, 
also,  who  superintended  my  studies  in  the  moir 
advanced  stage  of  my  education  was  just  tittcil 
to  complete  the /dAi  morgana  which  was  f()rn\in>> 
in  n\y  mind.  His  name  was  (llencoe,  He  was  a 
pale,  melancholy-looking  man,  about  forty  years 
of  age  ;  a  native  of  Scotland,  liberally  educated, 
and  who  had  devoteil  hin.self  to  the  instruction 
of  youth  from  taste  rather  than  necessity  ;  lor, 
as  he  said,  he  loved  the  human  heart,  and  i|>'. 
lighted  to  study  it  in  its  earlier  impulses.  My 
two  elder  sisters,  having  returned  home  from  a 
city  tmardiiig-school,  were  likewise  placed  under 
his  care,  to  direct  their  reading  in  history  and 
belles-lettres. 

We  all  soon  became  attached  to  Glcncoe.  It  is 
true,  we  were  at  first  somewhat  prepossessed 
against  him.  His  meagre,  pallid  countenance,  his 
broad  pronunciation, his  inattention  to  the  little 
forms  of  society,  and  an  awkward  and  embarrassed 
manner,  on  first  actjuaintance,  were  much  .tgainst 
him  ;  but  we  soon  discovered  that  under  this  un- 
promising exterior  existed  the  kindest  urbanity  of 
temper  ;  the  warmest  symp.ithies  ;  the  most  en- 
thusiastic benevolence.  His  mind  was  ingenious 
and  acute.  His  reading  had  been  various,  but 
more  abstruse  than  |)roTound  ;  his  memory  w.is 
stored,  on  all  subjects,  with  facts,  theories,  and 
uuotations,  and  crowded  with  crude  materials  for 
tninking.  These,  in  a  moment  of  excitement, 
would  DC,  as 'it  were,  melted  down,  and  poured 
forth  in  the  lava  of  a  heated  iinagination.  At 
such  moments,  the  change  in  the  whole  man  was 
wonderful.  His  meagre  form  would  acquire  a 
dignity  and  grace  ;  his  long,  pale  visage  would 
flash  with  a  hectic  glow  ;  his  eyes  would  beam 
with  intense  speculation  ;  and  there  would  be  pa- 
thetic tones  and  deep  modulations  in  his  voice, 
that  delighted  the  ear,  and. spoke  movingly  to  the 
heart. 

But  what  most  endeared  him  to  us  was  the 
kindness  and  sympathy  with  which  he  entered 
into  all  our  interests  and  wishes.  Instead  of  curb- 
ing and  checking  our  young  im<aginations  with 
the  reins  of  sober  reason,  he  was  a  little  too  apt 
to  catch  the  impulse  and  be  hurried  away  with 
us.  He  could  not  withstand  the  excitement  of 
any  sally  of  feeling  or  fancy,  and  was  prone  to 
lend  heightening  tints  to  the  illusive  coloring  of 
youthful  anticipation. 

Under  his  guidance  my  sisters  and  myself  soon 
entered  upon  a  more  extended  range  of  studies  ; 
but  while  they  wandered,  with  delighted  minds, 
through  the  wide  field  of  history  and  belles-lettres, 
a  nobler  walk  was  opened  to  my  superior  intel- 
lect. 

The  mind  of  Glencoe  presented  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  philosophy  and  poetry.  He  was  fond  of 
metaphysics  and  prone  to  indulge  in  abstract 
speculations,  though  his  metaphysics  were  some- 
what fine  spun  and  fanciful,  and  his  speculations 
were  apt  to  partake  of  what  my  father  most  irrev- 
erently termed  "humbug."  For  my  part,  I  de- 
lighted in  them,  and  the  more  especially  becausa 
they  set  my  father  to  sleep  and  completely  coa 
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louncled  my  liateri.  I  entered  with  my  accua- 
intned  ea^ernetx  into  this  new  branch  of  study. 
Metaphyiici  were  now  my  passion.  My  sistcrH 
attempted  to  accomnuny  ine,  l>ut  they  noon  ial- 
iircd,  and  ^ave  out  uelore  they  had  not  half  way 
ilirouj^h  Smith's  Theory  of  the  Moral  ScnlimrntH. 
1,  however,  went  on,  cxultinjr  in  my  sirt-n^fth. 
Dlencoe  supplied  me  with  hooKS,  and  I  devoured 
iiiem  with  appetite.  If  not  digestion.  We  walkerd 
^nd  talked  together  under  the  Irt-es  before  the 
house,  ur  sat  apart,  like  Milton's  aii^«'ls,  and  held 
high  converse  upon  themes  beyond  llu  fjrasp  of 
ordinary  intellects,  (ilcncoe  possessed  a  Itfod  <>( 
|)hik)Sophic  chivalry,  in  imitation  ol  'hp  old  jxii- 
patetic  sages,  and  was  continually  dn  Jtming  ot 
romantic  enterprises  in  mor.i.  md  splendid  sys- 
tems for  the  improvement  ol  sw  -ty.  He  li/id  .t 
t.inciful  mode  of  illustrating  abslrm  i  subjects,  pe- 
culiarly to  my  taste  ;  clothing  them  \vi(h  the  l.ui- 
guage  of  poetry,  an<l  throwing  round  ihem  jlinost 
the  magic  hues  of  fiction.  "  How  charming," 
thought  1,  "  is  divine  philosophy  ;"  not  harsh  and 
crabbrd,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

"  Rut  a  perpetual  fcust  of  nectar'd  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  relgni." 

I  felt  a  wonderful  self-complacency  at  being  on 
such  excellent  tcrmn  with  a  man  whom  I  consid- 
ered on  a  parallel  with  the  sages  of  anticjuity,  and 
looked  down  with  a  sentiment  ol  |)ity  on  the  fee- 
bler intellects  of  my  sisters,  who  could  compre- 
hend nothing  of  metaphysics.  It  is  true,  when  I 
attempted  to  study  them  by  myself,  1  was  apt  to 
get  in  a  fog  ;  but  when  dlencoe  came  to  my  aid, 
everything  was  soon  as  clear  to  me  as  day.  My 
ear  drank  in  the  beauty  of  his  words  ;  mv  imagi- 
n.ition  was  dazzled  with  the  splendor  ot  his  illus- 
trations. It  caught  up  the  sparkling  sands  of  poe- 
try that  glittered  through  his  speculations,  and 
mistook  them  for  the  golden  ore  of  wisdom. 
.Struck  with  the  facility  with  which  I  seemed 
to  imbibe  and  relish  the  most  abstract  doctrines, 
I  conceived  a  still  higher  opinion  of  my  mental 
powers,  and  was  convinced  that  I  also  was  a  phi- 
losopher. / 


I  was  now  verging  toward  man's  estate,  and 
though  my  education  had  been  extremely  irregular 
— following  the  caprices  of  my  humor,  which  Imis- 
took  for  the  impulses  of  my  genius — yet  I  was  re- 
garded with  wonder  and  delight  by  my  mother  and 
sisters,  who  considered  me  almost  as  wise  and  in- 
fallible as  I  considered  mvselt.  This  high  opinion 
of  me  was  strengthened  by  a  declamatory  habit, 
which  made  me  an  oracle  and  orator  at  the  do- 
mestic board.  The  time  was  now  at  hand,  how- 
ever, that  was  to  put  my  philosophy  to  the  test. 

We  had  passed  through  a  long  winter,  and  the 
spring  at  length  opened  upon  us  with  unusual 
sweetness.  Tne  soft  serenity  of  the  weather  ;  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  the  joyous 
notes  of  the  birds  ;  the  balmy  breath  of  flower 
and  blossom,  all  combined  to  fill  my  bosom  with 
indistinct  sensations,  and  nameless  wishes,  Amid 
the  soft  seductions  of  the  season,  1  lapsed  into  a 
state  of  utter  indolence,  both  of  body  and  mind. 

Philosophy  had  lost  its  charms  lor  me.  Meta- 
physics— faugh  !  I  tried  to  study  ;  took  down 
volume  after  volume,  ran  my  eye  vacantly  over  a 
lew  pages,  and  threw  them  by  with  distaste.  I 
loitered  about  the  house,  with  my  hands  in  my 
pockets,  and  an  air  of  complete  vacancy.  Some- 
thing was  necessary  to  make  me  happy  ;  but  what 
was  that  something  ?  I  sauntered  to  the  apart- 
ments of  my  sisters,   hoping  their  conversation 


might  amuse  me.  They  had  walked  out,  and  the 
room  was  vacant.  On  the  table  lay  a  vtilume 
which  they  had  been  reailing.  It  was  a  novel,  I 
have  never  read  a  novel,  having  conceived  a  con- 
tempt' for  works  of  the  kind,  Iroin  hearing  them 
universally  condemni'il.  It  is  true,  I  h.id  remark- 
ed that  they  were  at  uiii\crs.dly  read  ;  but  1  con- 
sidered them  beneath  the  attention  of  a  philoso- 
iiher,  and  never  would  venture  to  read  them,  lest 
I  should  lessen  my  mental  superiority  in  the  eyes 
of  my  sisters.  Nay,  I  had  taken  up  a  work  of  the 
kind  now  and  then,  when  I  knew  my  sinters  were 
"hserving  me,  looked  into  it  for  a  moment,  and 
'ten  laid  it  down,  with  a  slight  supercilious  smile. 
Ul)  the  present  occasion,  out  ot  mere  listlessness, 
1  loolt  up  the  volume  and  turni-d  over  a  lew  ol  the 
I'irst  pages.  I  thought  1  heard  some  one  coming, 
iill'l  laid  it  down.  1  svas  mistaken  ;  no  oiu-  was 
ne.-ir,  and  what  I  h.id  read,  tem|ite(l  my  curiosity 
to  read  a  littlr  further.  I  le.med  against  a  win- 
dow-frame, and  in  a  lew  minutes  was  compietidy 
lost  io  the  story.  Mow  loii^f  I  stood  there  reiuling' 
I  kiHJW  not,  but  I  believe  lor  nr.iriy  two  hours. 
.Suihlenly  I  li'-ard  my  sisters  on  the  st.iirs,  wlien  I 
thrust  the  book  into  my  bosom,  and  tiie  two  other 
volumes  whicii  lay  ne.ir  into  my  pockets,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  house  to  my  beloved  woods. 
Mere  I  remained  all  day  beneath  the  trees,  be- 
wildered, bewitched,  devouring  the  contents  of 
tiiese  delicious  volumes,  and  only  returned  to  the 
house  when  it  was  loo  (lark  to  peruse  their  pages. 

This  novel  finished,  I  re|)laced  it  in  my  sisters' 
apartment,  and  looked  lor  others.  Their  stock 
was  ample,  for  they  had  brought  home  all  that 
werecurrent  in  thecity  ;  but  my  appetite  demand- 
ed an  immense  supply.  All  this  course  ol  read- 
ing was  carried  on  cl.indestinely,  for  I  was  a  lit- 
tle ashamed  ot  it,  and  fearful  that  my  wistlom 
might  be  called  in  question  ;  but  this  very  pri- 
vacy gave  it  additional  zest.  It  was  "  bread  eaten 
in  secret  ;"    it  had  the  charm  ot  a  private  amour, 

IJut  think  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
such  a  course  of  reading  on  a  youth  ot  my  tem- 
perament and  turn  of  mind  ;  indulged,  too,  amid 
romantic  scenery  and  in  the  romantic  season  of 
the  year.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  entered  upon  a 
new  scene  ol  existence.  A  train  of  combustible 
feelings  were  lighted  up  in  me,  and  my  soul  wa3 
all  tenderness  and  passion.  Never  was  youth 
more  completely  love-sick,  though  as  vet  it  was  a 
mere  general  sentiment,  and  wantecf  a  definite 
object;  Unfortunately,  our  neighborhood  was 
particularly  deficient  in  female  society,  and  I 
languished  in  vain  lor  some  divinity  to  whom  I 
might  offer  up  this  most  uneasy  burden  ot  affec- 
tions. I  was  at  one  time  seriously  enamored  ot 
a  lady  whom  I  saw  occasionally  in  my  rides,  read- 
ing at  the  window  of  a  country-seat ;  and  actually 
serenaded  her  with  my  (lute  ;  when,  to  my  confu- 
sion, I  discovered  that  she  was  old  enough  to  be 
my  mother.  It  was  a  sad  damper  to  my  romance  ; 
especially  as  my  father  heard  ot  it,  and  made  it 
the  subject  of  one  of  those  household  jokes  which 
he  was  apt  to  serve  up  at  every  meal-time. 

I  soon  recovered  from  this  check,  however,  but 
it  was  only  to  relapse  into  a  slate  ot  amorous  ex- 
citement, I  passed  whole  days  in  the  fields,  and 
along  the  brooks  ;  for  there  is  something  in  the 
tender  passion  that  makes  us  alive  to  the  beauties 
of  nature.  A  soft  sunshiny  morning  infused  a  sort 
of  rapture  into  my  breast.  I  Hung  open  my  arms, 
like  the  Grecian  youth  in  Ovid,  as  if  I  woiild  take 
in  and  embrace  the  balmy  atmosphere.*     The 


*  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses,"  Book  vii. 
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song  of  the  birds  melted  me  to  tenderness.  I 
would  lie  jy  the  side  ol  some  rivulet  for  hours, 
and  form  garlands  of  the  Howers  on  its  banks, 
and  muse  on  ideal  beauties,  and  sigh  from  the 
crowd  of  undefined  emotions  that  swelled  my 
bosom. 

In  this  state  of  amorous  delirium,  I  was  stroll- 
ing one  morning  along  a  beautiful  wild  brook, 
which  I  had  discovered  in  a  glen.  There  was  one 
place  where  a  small  waterfall,  leaping  from  among 
rocks  into  a  natural  basin,  made  a  scene  sucli  as 
a  poet  might  have  chosen  as  the  haunt  ol  some 
shy  Naiad.  It  was  here  I  usually  retired  to 
banquet  on  my  novels.  In  visiting  the  place  this 
morning  I  traced  distinctly,  on  the  margin  of  the 
basin,  which  was  of  fine  clear  sand,  the  prints  of 
a  female  foot  ol  the  most  slender  and  delicate 
proportions.  This  was  sufficient  for  an  imagina- 
iion  like  mine.  Robinson  Crusoe  himself,  when 
he  discovered  the  print  of  a  savage  foot  on  the 
beach  of  his  lonely  island,  could  not  have  been 
mote  suddenly  assaileil  with  thick-coming  fancies. 

I  endeavored  to  tniLk  the  steps,  but  they  only 
passed  for  a  few  paces  along  the  fine  sand,  and 
then  were  lost  among  the  herbage.  I  remained 
gazitig  in  reverie  upon  this  |)assing  trace  of  love- 
liness. It  evidently  was  not  made  by  any  of  my 
sisters,  for  they  knew  nothing  of  this  haunt  ;  be- 
side, the  foot  was  smaller  than  theirs  ;  it  was  re- 
markable for  its  beautiful  delicacy. 

My  eye  accidentally  caught  two  or  three  half- 
withered  wild  (lowers  lying  on  the  ground.  The 
unknown  nymph  had  doubtless  dropped  them 
from  her  bosom  !  Here  v.as  a  new  document  of 
taste  and  sentiment,  f  treasured  them  U|)  as  in- 
valuable relics.  The  place,  too,  where  I  found 
them,  was  remarkably  picturesque,  and  ihe  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  brook.  It  was  overhung 
with  a  fine  elm,  entwined  with  grape-vines.  She 
who  could  select  such  a  spot,  who  could  delight 
in  wild  brooks,  and  wild  llowers,  and  silent  soli- 
tudes, must  have  fancy,  and  feeling,  and  tender- 
ness ;  and  with  all  these  qualities,  she  must  be 
beautiful  ! 

Hut  who  could  be  this  Unknown,  that  had  thus 
passed  by,  as  in  a  morning  dream,  leaving  merely 
flowers  and  fairy  footsteps  to  tell  of  her  loveli- 
ness ?  There  was  a  mystery  in  it  that  bewildered 
ine.  It  was  so  vague  and  ilisembodied,  like 
those  "  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names" 
in  solitude.  Every  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery 
was  vain.  I  could  hear  ol  no  being  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  whom  this  trace  could  be  ascribed.  I 
haunted  the  spot,  and  became  daily  more  and 
more  enamored.  Never,  surely,  was  passion 
more  pure  anil  spiritual,  and  never  lover  in  more 
ilubious  situation.  My  case  coukl  be  compared 
only  to  that  ol  the  amorous  prince  in  the  lairy  tale 
ot  Cinderella  ;  buthehad  a  glass  slipper  on  which 
to  lavish  his  tenderness.  T,  alas  !  was  in  love 
with  a  lootstep  ! 

The  imagination  is  alternattly  a  cheat  and  a 
(lu|)e  ;  nay,  more,  i»  is  the  most  subtle  of  cheats, 
for  it  cheats  itself  and  becomes  the  dupe  of  its 
own  delusions.  It  conjures  up  "  airy  nothings," 
gives  to  them  a  "  local  habitation  antl  a  name," 
aivl  then  Lows  to  their  control  as  implicitly  as 
tliough  they  were  realities.  Such  was  now  my 
case.  The  good  Numa  could  not  more  thorough- 
ly have  persuaded  himself  that  the  nymph  ligeria 
hovered  about  her  sacred  fountain  and  communed 
with  him  in  spirit,  than  I  had  deceived  myself 
into  a  kind  of  visionary  intercourse  with  the  airy 
phantom  fabricated  in  my  brain.  I  constructed 
a  rustic  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  where  I  had 


discovered  the  footsteps.  I  made  a  kind  ol 
bower  there,  where  1  used  to  pass  my  morninp 
reading  poetry  and  romances.  1  carved  hearts 
and  darts  on  the  tree,  and  hung  it  with  garlands. 
My  heart  was  full  to  overtfowing,  and  wanted 
some  faithful  bosom  into  which  it  might  relierc 
itself.  What  is  a  lover  without  a  contidante  ?  I 
thought  at  once  ot  my  sister  Sophy,  my  early  play 
mate,  the  sister  of  my  affections.  She  was  sc 
reasonable,  too,  and  of  such  correct  feelings,  al 
ways  listening  to  my  words  as  oracular  sayinjjs. 
and  admiring  my  scraps  of  poetry  as  the  very  in 
spirations  ot  the  muse.  From  such  a  devoted, 
such  a  rational  being,  what  secrets  could  I  have  .' 

I  accordingly  took  her  one  morning  to  my  fa- 
vorite retreat.  She  looked  around,  witli  delighted 
surprise,  upon  the  rustic  seat,  the  bower,  the  tree 
carved  with  emblems  of  the  tender  passion.  She 
turned  her  eyes  upon  me  to  inquire  the  meanin)r. 

"Oh,  Sophy,"  exclaimed  I,  clasping  both  her 
hands  in  mine,  and  looking  earnestly  in  her  face, 
"  I  am  in  love." 

She  started  with  surprise. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  1,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  all." 

She  seated  herself  ui)on  the  rustic  bench,  and  I 
went  into  a  full  history  of  the  footstep,  with  all  the 
associations  of  idea  that  had  been  conjured  up  by 
my  imagination. 

Sophy  was  enchanted  ;  it  was  like  a  fairy  tale  ; 
she  had  read  ot  such  mysterious  visitations  in 
books,  and  the  loves  thus  conceived  were  alway.s 
for  beings  of  superior  order,  and  were  always 
happy.  She  caught  the  illusion  in  all  its  force  ; 
her  cheek  glowed  ;  her  eye  brightened. 

"  I  dare  say  she's  pretty,"  said  Sophy. 

"  Pretty  I"  echoed  I,  "  she  is  beautiful  !"  I 
went  through  all  the  reasoning  by  which  I  had 
logically  proved  the  fact  to  my  own  satisfaction. 
I  dwelt  upon  the  evidences  of  her  taste,  her  sensi- 
bility to  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  her  soft  medit.i- 
tive  habit,  that  delighted  in  solitude.  "  Oh,"  said 
I,  clasping  my  hands,  "  to  have  such  a  companion 
to  wander  through  these  scenes  ;  to  sit  with  her 
liy  tMs  murmuring  stream  ;  to  wreathe  garlands 
roun\l  her  brows  ;  to  hear  the  music  of  her  voice 
mingling  with  the  whisperings  of  these  groves  ; 
to  — " 

"Delightful!  delightful!"  cried  Sophy; 
"  what  a  sweet  creature  she  must  be  !  Siie  is 
just  the  friend  I  want.  How  I  shall  dote  upon 
her  !  Oh,  my  dear  brother  !  you  must  not  keeji 
her  all  to  yourself.  You  must  let  iiw  have  some 
share  of  her  !" 

I  caught  her  to  my  bosom  :  "  You  shall — yo« 
shall  !"  cried  1,  "  mydearSophy  ;  we  will  all  livt 
for  each  other  !"  -    • 


The  conversation  with  Sophy  heightened  the  il- 
lusions of  my  mind  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  treated  my  clay-dream  identified  it  with 
facts  and  persons  and  gave  it  still  more  the  stamp 
of  reality.  1  walked  about  as  one  in  a  trance, 
heedless  of  the  world  around  and  lapped  in  ?.n 
elysium  of  the  fancy. 

In  this  mood  I  met  one  morning  with  Glcncoe. 
He  accosted  me  with  his  usual  sinile,  and  wai 
proceeding  with  some  general  observations,  bul 
paused  and  fixed  on  me  an  inquiring  eye. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  t"  said  he,  "yoq 
seem  agitated  ;  has  anything  in  particular  hap^ 
pened  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  I,  hesitating  ;  "  at  least  notb 
ing  worth  communicating  to  you." 

"  Nay,    my    dear    young    friend,"    said     h«i 
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"  whatever  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  agitate 
you  is  worthy  of  being  communicated  to  me." 

"  Well  ;  but  my  thoughts  are  running  on  what 
you  would  think  a  frivolous  subject." 

"  No  subject  is  frivolous  that  has  the  power  to 
awaken  strong  feelings." 

"What  think  you,"  said  I,  hesitating,  "what 
think  you  of  love  .'" 

Glencoe  almost  started  at  the  question.  "  Do 
you  call  that  a  frivolous  subject?"  replied  he. 
"  Helieve  me,  there  is  none  fraught  with  such 
<leep,  such  vital  interest.  If  you  talk,  indeed,  of 
tiie  capricious  inclination  awakened  by  the  mere 
ciiarm  of  perishable  beauty,  I  grant  it  to  be  idle 
in  tiie  extreme  ;  but  that  love  which  springs  from 
the  concordant  sympathies  of  virtuous  nearts  ; 
that  love  which  is  awakened  by  the  perception  of 
moral  excellence,  and  fed  by  meditation  on  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  personal  beauty  ;  that  is  a  pas- 
sion which  refines  and  ennobles  the  human  heart. 
Oh,  where  is  there  a  sight  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  the  intercourse  of  angels,  than  that  of  two 
young  beings,  free  from  the  sins  and  follies  of  the 
world,  mingling  pure  thoughts,  and  looks,  and 
feelings,  and  becoming  as  it  were  soul  of  one  soul 
and  heart  of  one  heart  !  How  exquisite  the  si- 
lent converse  that  they  hold  ;  the  soft  devotion  of 
the  eye,  that  needs  no  words  to  make  it  eloquent  ! 
Yes,  my  friend,  if  there  be  anything  in  this  weary 
world  worthy  of  heaven,  it  is  the  pure  bliss  of 
such  a  mutual  affection  !" 

The  words  ol  my  worthy  tutor  overcame  all 
farther  reserve.  "  Mr.  Glencoe,"  cried  I,  blush- 
ing still  deeper,  "  1  am  in  love." 

"  And  is  that  what  you  were  ashamed  to  tell 
me  ?  Oh,  never  seek  to  conceal  Irom  your  friend 
so  important  a  secret.  If  your  passion  be  un- 
worthy, it  IS  for  the  steady  hand  of  friendshii)  to 
pluck  it  forth  ;  if  honorable,  none  but  an  enemy 
would  seek  to  stiHe  it.  On  nothing  does  the  char- 
acter and  happiness  so  much  depend  as  on  the 
first  affection  of  the  heart.  Were  you  caught  by 
some  fleeting  and  superticial  charm — a  bright 
eye,  a  blooming  cheek,  a  soft  voice,  or  a  volup- 
tuous form— I  would  warn  you  to  beware  ;  1  would 
tell  you  that  beauty  is  but  a  passing  gleam  of  the 
morning,  a  perishable  liower  ,  that  accident  may 
l)ecloud  and  blight  it,  and  that  at  best  it  must 
soon  pass  away.  I5ut  were  you  in  love  with  such 
a  one  as  1  could  describe  ;  young  in  years,  but 
still  younger  in  feelings  ;  lovely  in  person,  but  as 
a  type  of  the  mind's  beauty  ;  soft  in  voice,  in  to- 
ken of  gentleness  of  sjiirit  ;  l)looming  in  counte- 
nance, like  the  rosy  tints  of  morning  kindling 
with  the  i)romise  of  a  genial  day  ;  an  eye  beam- 
ing with  the  benignity  of  a  hnpjjy  heart  ;  a  cheer- 
ful temper,  alive  to  all  kind  impulses,  and  frank- 
ly diffusing  its  own  felicity;  a  sel!-poised  mind, 
that  needs  not  lean  on  others  for  support  ;  an  ele- 
gant taste,  that  can  embellish  solitude,  and  fur- 
nish out  its  own  enjoyments"  — 

"  My  dear  sir,"  cried  I,  for  I  could  contain 
myself  no  longer,  "  you  have  described  the  very 
person  !" 

"  Why,  then,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  he, 
affectionately  pressing  my  hand,  "  in  God's 
name,  l«ve  on  !" 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  was  in  some  such 
state  cf  dreamy  beatitude  as  a  Turk  is  said  to  enjoy 
when  under  the  influence  of  opium.  It  must  be 
already  manifest  how  prone  1  was  to  bewilder 
myself  with  picturings  of  the  fancy,  so  as  to  con- 
found them  with  existing  realities.  In  the  present 
instance,  Sophy  and  Glencoe   had  contributed  to 


promote  the  transient  delusion.  Sophy,  dear  girl, 
had  as  usual  joined  with  me  in  my  castle-build- 
ing, and  indulged  in  the  same  train  ol  imaginings, 
while  Glencoe,  duped  by  my  enthusiasm,  firmly 
believed  that  I  spoke  of  a  being  I  had  seen  and 
known.  Hy  their  sympathy  with  my  feelings  they 
in  a  manner  became  associated  with  the  Unknown 
in  my  mind,  and  thus  linked  her  with  the  circle 
of  my  intimacy. 

In  the  evening,  our  family  party  was  assembled 
in  the  hall,  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze.  Sophy 
was  playing  some  favorite  Scotch  airs  on  the 
piano,  while  Glencoe,  seated  apart,  with  his  fore- 
head resting  on  his  hand,  was  buried  in  one  of 
these  ])ensive  reveries  that  made  him  so  interest- 
ing to  me. 

"  What  a  fortunate  being  I  am  !"  thought  I, 
"  blessed  with  such  a  sister  and  such  a  friend  ! 
I  have  only  to  find  out  this  amiable  Unknown,  to 
wed  her,  and  be  happy  !  What  a  paradise  will 
be  my  home,  graced  with  a  jjartner  of  such  ex- 
quisite refinement  !  It  will  be  a  perfect  fairy 
bower,  buried  among  sweets  and  roses.  Sophy 
shall  live  with  us,  and  be  the  comijanion  ol  all 
our  enjoyments.  Glencoe,  too,  shall  no  more  be 
the  solitary  being  that  he  now  appears.  lie  s^hall 
have  a  home  with  us.  He  shall  have  his  study, 
where,  when  he  ])leases,  he  may  shut  himself  up 
from  the  world,  and  bury  himself  in  his  own  re- 
flections. His  retreat  shall  be  sacred  ;  no  one 
shall  intrude  there  ;  no  one  but  myself,  who  will 
visit  him  now  and  then,  in  his  seclusion,  where 
we  will  devise  grand  schemes  together  for  the  im- 
])rovemeiit  of  mankind.  How  delightfully  our 
days  will  pass,  in  a  round  of  rational  pleasures 
and  elegant  employments  !  Sometimes  we  will 
have  music  ;  sometimes  we  will  read  ;  sometimes 
we  will  wander  through  the  flower  garden,  when 
I  will  smile  with  complacency  on  every  flower  my 
wife  has  planted  ;  while  in  the  long  winter  even- 
ings the  ladies  will  sit  at  their  work,  and  listen 
with  hushed  attention  to  Glencoe  and  myself,  as 
we  discuss  the  abstruse  doctrines  ol  metaphysics." 

From  this  delectable  reverie,  I  was  startled  by 
my  father's  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder  ;  "  What 
possesses  the  lad  ?"  cried  he  ;  "  here  have  I  been 
speaking  to  you  halt  a  dozen  times,  without  re- 
ceiving an  answer." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  I  ;  "  I  was  so  com- 
pletely lost  in  thought,  that  1  did  not  hear  you." 

"  Lost  in  thought  !  And  pray  what  were  you 
thinking  of .'  Some  of  your  philosophy,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  my  sister  Charlotte, 
with  an  arch  laugh,  "  1  suspect  Harry's  in  love 
again." 

"  And  if  I  were  in  love,  Charlotte,"  said  I, 
somewhat  nettled,  and  recollecting  Glencoe's  en- 
thusiastic eulogy  ol  the  passion,  "  if  1  were  in 
love,  is  that  a  matter  of  jest  and  laughter  .?  Is 
the  tenderest  and  most  fervid  affection  that  can 
animate  the  human  breast,  to  he  made  a  matter 
ol  cold-hearted  ridicule  ?" 

My  sister  colored.  "  Certainly  not,  brother  ! — 
nor  did  1  mean  to  make  it  so,  or  to  say  anything 
that  should  wound  your  feelings.  Had  1  really 
suspected  you  had  formed  some  genuine  attach- 
ment, it  would  have  been  sacred  in  my  eyes  ;  but 
— but,"  said  she,  smiling,  as  if  at  some  whimsical 
recollection,  "  1  thought  that  you— you  might  be 
indulging  in  another  little  freak  of  the  imagina- 
tion." 

"  I'll  wager  any  money,"  cried  my  father,  "  he 
has  fallen  in  love  again  with  some  old  lady  at  a 
window  !" 
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"  Oh  no  !"  cried  my  dear  sister  Sophy,  with 
the  most  gracious  warmth  ;  "  she  is  young  and 
beautilul." 

"  From  what  I  understand,"  said  Glencoe, 
rousing  himself,  "  she  must  be  lovely  in  mind  as 
in  person." 

I  found  my  friends  wt?re  getting  me  into  a  fine 
scrape.  I  began  to  perspire  at  every  pore,  and 
felt  my  ears  tingle. 

"  Well,  but,"  cried  my  father,  "  who  is  she  .' — 
what  is  she  ?     Let  us  hear  something  about  her." 

This  was  no  time  to  explain  so  delicate  a  mat- 
ter. I  caught  up  my  hat,  and  vanished  out  of 
the  house. 

The  moment  I  was  in  the  open  air,  and  alone, 
my  heart  upbraided  me.  Was  this  respectful 
treatment  to  my  father— to  such  a  fatlier,  too  — 
who  had  always  regarded  me  as  the  pride  ol  his 
age — the  slalf  of  his  hoi)es  ^  It  is  true,  he  was 
apt  sometimes  to  laugh  at  my  enthusiastic  tlights, 
and  did  not  treat  my  philosophy  with  'due  re- 
spect ;  but  when  had  he  ever  thwarted  a  wish  of 
my  heart  ?  Was  I  then  to  act  with  reserve  toward 
him,  in  a  matter  which  might  affect  the  whole 
current  of  my  future  life  .""  "I  have  done 
wrong,"  thought  I  ;  "  hut  it  is  not  too  late  to 
remedy  it.  I  will  hasten  back  and  open  my 
whole  heart  to  my  father  !" 

1  returned  accordingly,  and  was  just  on  the 
point  ot  entering  tiie  house,  with  my  heart  full  of 
filial  piety,  and  a  contrite  s|)eech  upon  my  lips, 
when  I  heard  a  burst  of  obstreperous  laughter 
from  my  father,  and  a  loud  titter  from  my  iwo 
elder  sisters. 

"  A  fooiste])  1"  shouted  he,  as  soon  as  he  could 
recover  himself ;  "  in  love  with  a  footstep  !  Why, 
this  beats  the  old  lady  at  the  window  !"  And 
then  there  was  another  a|)palling  burst  of  laughter. 
Had  it  been  a  clap  of  thunder,  it  could  hardly 
have  astounded  me  more  completely.  Sophy,  in 
the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  had  told  all,  and  had 
set  my  father's  risible  propensities  in  full  action. 

Never  was  poor  mortal  so  thoroughly  crest- 
fallen as  myself.  The  whole  delusion  was  at  an 
end.  I  drew  off  silently  from  the  house,  shrink- 
ing smaller  and  smaller  at  every  fresh  peal  of 
laughter  ;  and  wandering  about  until  the  family 
had  retired,  stole  quietly  to  my  bed.  Scarce  any 
sleep,  however,  visited  my  eyes  that  night  !  I  lay 
overwhelmed  with  mortification,  and  meditating 
how  I  might  meet  the  family  in  the  morning.  The 
idea  ot  ridicule  was  always  intolerable  to  me  ;  but 
to  endure  it  on  a  subject  by  which  my  feelings  had 
been  so  much  excited,  seemed  worse  than  death. 
I  almost  determined,  at  one  time,  to  get  up,  saddle 
my  horse,  and  ride  off,  I  knew  not  whither. 

At  length  I  came  to  a  resolution.  IJeiore  going 
down  to  breakfast,  1  sent  lor  Sophy,  and  employ- 
ed her  as  ambassador  to  treat  formally  in  tlie 
matter.  I  insisted  that  the  subject  should  be 
buried  in  oblivion  ;  otherwise  I  would  not  show 
my  face  at  table.  It  was  readily  agreed  to  ;  for 
rot  one  of  the  family  would  have  given  me  pain 
lor  the  world.  They  faithfully  kept  their  prom- 
ise. Not  a  word  was  said  of  the  matter  ;  but 
there  were  wry  faces,  and  suppressed  titters,  that 
went  to  my  soul  ;  and  whenever  my  father  looked 
me  in  the  face,  it  was  with  such  a  tragi-comical 
leer — such  an  attempt  to  pull  down  a  serious  brow 
upon  a  whimsical  mouth— that  I  had  a  thousand 
times  rather  he  had  laughed  outright. 


For    a    day    or  two   after  the   mortifying  oc- 
currence just   related,    I  kept   as    much  as  pos- 


sible out  of  the  way  of  the  family,  and  wan- 
dered about  the  fiekis  and  woods  by  myself.  I 
was  sadly  out  of  tune  ;  my  feelings  were  all 
jarred  and  unstrung.  The  birds  sang  from  every 
grove,  but  I  look  no  pleasure  in  their  melody  ;  and 
the  flowers  of  the  field  bloomed  unheeded  around 
me.  To  be  crossed  in  love,  is  bad  enough  ;  bin 
then  one  can  tly  to  poetry  for  relief,  and  lum 
one's  woes  to  account  in  soul-subduing  stanzas. 
But  to  have  one's  whole  passion,  object  and  ail, 
annihilated,  dispelled,  proved  to  be  such  stult  as 
dreams  are  made  of — or,  worse  than  all,  to  he 
turned  into  a  proverb  and  a  jest — what  consola- 
tion IS  there  in  such  a  case  ? 

I  avoided  the  fatal  brook  where  I  ha<l  seen  tl.c 
footstep.  My  favorite  resort  was  now  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  where  I  sat  upon  the  rocks  and 
mused  upon  the  current  that  dimpled  by,  or  ilie 
waves  that  laved  the  shore  ;  orwAchedtlie  bright 
mutations  of  the  clouds,  and  the  shifting  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  ilistant  mountain.  My  de- 
grees a  returning  serenity  stole  over  my  letlings  ; 
and  a  sigh  now  and  then,  gentle  and  easy,  ami 
unattended  by  pain,  showed  that  my  heart  was 
recovering  its  susceptibility. 

.'Vs  1  was  sitting  in  this  musing  mood  my  eye 
became  gradually  fixed  upon  an  object  that  was 
borne  along  by  the  tide,  ft  proved  to  be  a  little 
pinnace,  beautifully  modelled,  and  giyly  paiiutd 
and  decorated.  It  was  an  unusual  sight  in  this 
neighborhood,  which  was  rather  lonely  ;  indeed, 
it  was  rare  to  see  any  jileasu re-barks  in  this  jjan 
of  the  river.  As  it  drew  nearer,  1  perceived  that 
there  was  no  one  on  board  ;  it  had  apparently 
drifted  from  its  anchorage.  There  was  not  a 
breath  of  air ;  the  little  bark  came  floating  along 
on  the  glassy  stream,  wheeling  about  with  tJie 
eddies.  At  length  it  ran  aground,  almost  at  the 
foot  ot  the  rocK  on  which  1  w^s  seated.  I  de- 
scended to  the  margin  ot  the  river,  and  drawing 
the  bark  to  shore,  ailmired  its  light  and  elegant 
proportions  and  the  taste  with  which  it  was  filled 
up.  The  benches  were  covered  with  cushions, 
and  its  long  streamer  was  of  silk.  On  one  ot  the 
cushions  lay  a  lady's  glove,  ol  delicate  size  and 
shape,  with  beautifully  tapered  fingers.  I  in- 
stantly seized  it  and  thrust  it  in  my  bosom  ;  it 
seemed  a  match  lor  the  fairy  footstep  that  had  so 
fascinated  me. 

In  a  moment  all  the  romance  of  my  bosom  was 
again  in  a  glow.  Here  was  one  ot  the  very  inci- 
dents ot  fairy  tale  ;  a  bark  sent  by  some  invisible 
power,  some  good  genius,  or  benevolenl  fairy,  to 
waft  me  to  some  delectable  adventure.  I  recol- 
lected something  of  an  enchanted  bark,  drawn  by 
white  swans,  that  conveyed  a  knight  down  the 
current  of  the  Rhine,  on  some  enterprise  connect- 
ed with  love  and  beauty.  The  glove,  loo,  showed 
that  there  was  a  lady  lair  concerned  in  the  present 
adventure.  It  might  be  a  gauntlet  ol  defiance, 
to  dare  me  to  the  enterprise. 

In  the  spirit  of  romance  and  the  whim  of  the 
moment,  I  sprang  on  board,  hoisted  the  light  sail, 
and  pushed  from  shore.  As  it  breathed  by  some 
presiding  power,  a  light  breeze  at  that  moment 
sprang  up,  swelled  out  the  sail,  and  dallied  with 
the  silken  streamer.  For  a  time  I  glided  along 
under  steep  umbrageous  banks,  or  across  deep 
sequestered  bays;  and  then  stood  out  over  a  wide 
expansion  ot  the  river  toward  a  high  rocky  prom- 
ontory. It  was  a  lovely  evening  ;  the  sun  was  set- 
ting in  a  congregation  of  clouds  that  threw  the 
whole  heavens  in  a  glow,  and  were  reflected  in 
the  river.  I  delighted  myself  with  all  kinds  of 
fantastic   fancies,  as  to  what  enchanted    island, 
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or  mystic  bower,  or  necromantic  palace,  I  was 
to  be  conveyed  by  tlie  fairy  baric. 

In  the  revel  of  my  fancy  I  h.id  not  noticed  that 
the  gori^eous  congregation  of  clouds  which  had  so 
mucn  delighted  me  was  in  fact  a  gathering  thun- 
(ier  gust.  1  perceived  the  truth  too  late.  The 
clouds  came  hurrying  on,  darkening  as  they  ad- 
vanced. The  whole  face  of  nature  was  suddenly 
changed,  and  assumed  that  baleful  and  livid'  tint, 
predictive  of  a  storm.  1  tried  to  gain  the  shore, 
but  before  I  could  reach  it  a  blast  of  wind  struck 
the  water  and  lashed  it  at  once  into  foam.  The 
next  moment  it  overtook  the  boat.  Alas  !  I  was 
nothing  of  a  sailor  ;  and  my  protecting  fairy  for- 
sook me  in  the  moment  of  peril.  I  endeavored  to 
lower  the  sail  ;  but  in  so  (ioine  1  had  to  quit  the 
helm  ;  the  bark  was  overturned  in  an  instant,  and 
I  was  thrown  into  the  water.  1  endeavored  to 
cling  to  the  wreck,  but  missed  my  hold;  being  a 
poor  swimmer  I  soon  found  myself  sinking,  but 
grasped  a  light  oar  that  was  floating  by  me.  It 
was  not  sufficient  for  my  support ;  1  again  sank 
hcneath  the  surface  ;  there  was  a  rushing  and  bub- 
bling sound  in  my  ears,  and  all  sense  forsook  me. 


How  long  I  remained  insensible,  I  know  not. 
I  had  a  confused  notion  of  being  moved  and  tossed 
about,  and  of  hearing  strange  beings  and  strange 
voices  around  me  ;  but  all  was  like  a  hideous 
dream.  When  I  at  length  recovered  full  con- 
sciousness and  perception,  I  found  myself  in  bed 
in  a  spacious  chamber,  furnished  with  more  taste 
than  1  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  bright  rays 
of  a  morning  sun  were  intercepted  by  curtains  of 
a  delicate  rose  color,  that  gave  a  soft,  voluptuous 
tinge  to  every  object.  Not  far  from  my  bed,  on 
a  classic  tripod,  was  a  basket  of  beautiful  e.xotic 
tiowers,  breathing  the  sweetest  fragrance. 

"  Where  am  I  ?     How  came  1  here  ?" 

I  tasked  my  mind  to  catch  at  some  previous 
event,  from  which  I  might  tiace  up  the  thread  ol 
existence  to  the  present  moment.  I5y  degrees  I 
called  to  mind  the  tairy  pinnace,  my  daring  em- 
barkation, my  adventurous  voyage,  and  my  disas- 
trous shipwreck.  lieyoiul  that,  all  was  chaos. 
How  came  I  here  ?  \Vhat  unknown  region  hatl  1 
landed  upon  ?  The  people  that  inhabited  it  must 
be  gentle  and  amiable,  and  of  elegant  tastes,  for 
they  loved  downy  beds,  fragrant  flowers,  and 
rose-colored  curtains. 

While  1  lay  thus  musing,  the  tones  of  a  harp 
reached  my  ear.  Presently  they  were  accom- 
panied by  a  female  voice.  It  came  from  the  room 
below  ;  but  in  the  |)rofound  stillness  ol  my  ciiani- 
ber  not  a  modulation  was  lost.  My  sisters  were 
all  considered  good  musicians,  and  sang  very 
tolerably  ;  but  I  had  never  heard  a  voice  like  this. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  dilficult  execution,  or 
striking  effect  ;  but  there  were  exquisite  in- 
rijxions,  and  tender  turns,  which  art  could  not 
rc.ich.  Nothing  but  leeling  and  sentiment  could 
produce  them.  It  was  soul  breathed  forth  in 
sound.  I  was  always  alive  to  the  influence  of 
music  ;  indeed,  I  was  susceptible  of  voluptuous 
intluences  of  every  kind — sounds,  colors,  shapes, 
and  fragrant  odors.  I  was  the  very  sla\e  of  sen- 
sation. 

I  lay  mute  and  breathless,  anrl  drank  in  every 
note  of  this  syren  strain.  It  thrilled  through  my 
whole  frame,  and  filled  my  soul  with  melody  and 
love.  I  pictured  to  myself,  with  curious  logic,  the 
form  of  the  unseen  musician.  Such  melodious 
sounds  and  exquisite  intfexions  could  only  be  nrn- 
duced  by  organs  of  the  most  delicate  flexibility. 


Such  organs  do  not  belong  to  coarse,  vulgar 
forms  ;  they  are  the  harmonious  results  of  fair 
proportions,  and  admirable  symmetry.  A  being 
so  organized  must  be  lovely. 

Again  my  busy  imagination  was  at  work.  I 
called  to  mind  the  Arabian  story  ol  a  prince, 
borne  away  during  sleep  by  a  good  genius,  to 
the  distant  abode  of  a  princess  of  ravishing 
beauty.  1  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  believed 
in  having  experienced  a  similar  transportation  ; 
but  it  was  my  inveterate  habit  to  cheat  myself 
w'th  fancies  of  the  kind,  and  to  give  the  tinge  of 
illusion  to  surrounding  realities. 

The  witching  souncl  had  ceajcd,  but  its  vibra- 
tions still  played  round  my  heart,  and  filled  it 
with  a  tumult  of  soft  emotions.  At  this  moment, 
a  self-upbraiding  pang  shot  through  my  bosom. 
"  Ah,  recreant!"  a  voice  seemed  to  exclaim,  "  is 
this  the  stability  of  thine  affections  ?  What  ! 
hast  thou  so  sodn  forgotten  the  nymph  of  the 
fountain  ?  Has  one  song,  idly  piped  in  thine  ear, 
been  sufficient  to  charm  away  the  cherished  ten- 
derness of  a  whole  summer  ?" 

The  wise  may  smile-  but  I  am  in  a  confiding 
mood,  and  must  confess  my  weakness.  I  felt  a 
degree  of  compunction  at  this  sudden  infidelity, 
yet  1  could  not  resist  the  power  of  present  fascina- 
tion. My  peace  of  mind  was  destroyed  by  con- 
flicting claims.  The  nymph  of  the  lountain  came 
over  my  memory,  with  all  the  associations  of 
tairy  footsteps,  shady  groves,  soft  echoes,  and 
wild  streandets  ;  but  this  new  passion  was  pro- 
duced by  a  strain  of  soul-subduing  melody,  still 
lingering  in  my  ear,  aided  by  a  downy  bed,  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  rose-colored  curtains.  "  Un- 
happy youth  !"  sighed  I  to  myself,  "  distracted 
by  such  rival  passions,  and  the  empire  of  thy 
heart  thus  violently  contested  by  the  sound  of  a 
voice,  and  the  print  of  a  footstep  !" 


I  had  not  remained  long  in  this  mood,  when  I 
hearil  the  door  of  the  room  gently  opened,  f 
turned  my  head  to  see  what  inhabitant  of  this  en- 
chanted palace  should  appear  ;  whether  page  in 
green,  a  hideous  dwarf,  or  haggard  lairy.  It  was 
my  own  man  Scipio.  He  advanced  with  cautious 
step,  and  was  delighted,  as  he  said,  to  find  me  so 
much  myself  again.  My  first  questions  were  as 
to  where  I  was  and  how  I  came  there  ?  Scipio 
told  me  a  long  story  ot  his  having  been  fishing  in 
a  canoe  at  the  time  of  my  hair-brained  cruise  ;  of 
his  noticing  the  gathering  scpiall,  and  my  im- 
pending danger  ;  of  his  hastening  to  join  me,  but 
arriving  just  in  time  to  snatch  me  from  a  watery 
grave  ;  ot  the  great  diHiculty  in  restoring  me  to 
animation  ;  and  of  my  beiinj  subsequently  con- 
veyed, in  a  stale  of  insensibility,  to  this  mansion. 

"  IJut  where  am  I  ?"  was  the  reiterated  de- 
mand. 

"  In  the  house  of  Mr.  Somerville." 

"  .Somerville— Somerville  !"  I  recollected  to 
have  heard  that  a  gentleman  of  that  name  had  re- 
cently taken  u\i  his  residence  at  some  distance 
Irom  my  father's  abode,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Hudson.  He  was  commonly  known  by  the 
name  ol  "  French  Somerville,"  from  having 
passed  part  of  his  early  life  in  France,  atxd  from 
his  exhibiting  traces  of  French  taste  in  his  mode 
of  living,  and  the  arrangements  of  his  house.  In 
fact,  it  was  in  his  pleasure-boat,  which  had  got 
adrift,  that  1  had  made  my  fanciful  and  disastrous 
rruise.  All  this  was  simple,  straightforward  matter 
(if  fact,  and  threatened  to  demolish  all  the  cobweb 
romance  I  had  been  spinning,  when  fortunately  I 
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again  heard  the  tinkling  of  a  harp.  I  raised  my- 
self in  l)eil  and  listened. 

"  Scipio,"  said  I,  with  some  little  hesitation, 
"  I  heard  some  one  singing  just  now.  Who  was 
it .'" 

"  Oh,  that  was  Miss  Julia." 

"  Julia  i  Julia  !  Delightful  I  what  a  name  ! 
And,  .Scipio  — is  she — is  she  jjretty  .'" 

Scipio  grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  "  Except  Miss 
Sophy,  she  was  the  most  beautiful  young  lady  he 
had  ever  seen." 

I  should  oliserve,  tii.U  my  sister  .Sophia  was 
consitlered  hy  all  the  servants  a  paragon  of  per- 
fection. 

Scipio  now  offered  to  remove  the  basket  of  flow- 
ers ;  he  was  afraid  theirodor  might  i)etoo  power- 
ful ;  but  Miss  Julia  had  given  them  that  morning 
to  be  placed  in  my  room. 

These  llowers,  then,  had  been  gathered  by  the 
fairy  fingers  of  my  unseen  beauty  ;  that  sweet 
breath  which  had  tilled  my  ear  with  melody  had 
passed  over  them.  I  made  Scipio  hand  them  to 
me,  culled  several  of  the  most  delicate,  and  laid 
them  on  my  bosom. 

Mr.  Somerville  ])aid  me  a  visit  not  long  after- 
i  ward.  He  was  an  interesting  study  forme,  for 
Sbje  was  the  father  of  my  unseen  beauty,  and 
probably  resembled  her.  1  scanned  him  closely. 
He  was  a  tall  and  elegant  man,  with  an  o|)en, 
aff.ible  manner,  and  an  erect  and  graceful  car- 
riage. His  eyes  wen;  bluish-gray,  anil,  though 
not  dark,  yet  at  times  were  sparkling  and  expres- 
sive. His  hair  was  dressed  and  powtlered,  and 
bemg  lightly  combed  ip  from  his  forehead,  added 
to  the  loftiness  of  his  aspect.  He  was  fluent  in 
discourse,  but  his  conversation  had  the  quiet  tone 
of  polished  society,  without  any  of  those  bold 
flights  ol  thought,  and  piclurings  of  fancy,  which 
I  so  much  admired. 

My  imagination  was  a  little  puzzled,  at  first,  to 
make  out  of  this  assemblage  of  personal  am! 
mental  qualities,  a  picture  that  should  harmonize 
with  my  |)revious  idea  of  the  lair  unseen.  By 
dint,  however,  of  selecting  what  it  liked,  and  giv- 
ing a  touch  here  and  a  touch  there,  it  soon  lur- 
nished  out  a  satisfactory  portrait. 

"  Julia  must  be  tall,"  thought  I,  "  and  of  exqui- 
site grace  and  dignity.  She  is  not  cjuite  so 
courtly  as  her  father,  for  she  has  been  l)rought 
uj)  in  the  retirement  of  the  country.  Neither  is 
she  of  such  vivacious  deportment  ;  for  the  tones 
of  her  voice  are  soft  and  plaintive,  and  she  loves 
l)atheiic  music.  She  is  rather  pensive-  yet  not 
too  [lensive  ;  just  what  is  called  intefesting.  Her 
eyes  are  like  her  father's,  except  that  they  are  of  a 
purer  blue,  and  more  tender  and  languishing. 
She  has  light  hair— not  exactly  flaxen,  for  1  do  not 
like  flaxen  hair,  but  between  that  and  auburn. 
In  a  word,  she  is  a  tall,  elegant,  imposing,  lan- 
guishing blue-eyed,  romantic-looking  beauty." 
And  having  thus  flnished  her  picture,  1  felt  ten 
times  mere  in  love  with  her  than  ever. 


I  felt  so  much  recovered  that  I  would  at  once 
have  left  my  room,  but  Mr.  Somerville  objected 
to  it.  He  had  sent  early  word  to  my  family  of 
my  safety  ;  and  my  father  arrived  in  the  course  of 
the  morning.  He  was  shocked  at  learning  the 
risk'  I  had  run,  but  rejoiced  to  And  me  so  much 
restored,  and  was  warm  in  his  thanks  to  Mr. 
Somerville  for  his  kindness.  The  other  only  re- 
quired, in  return,  that  I  might  remain  two  or 
three  days  as  his  guest,  to  give  time  for  my  re- 
covery, and  for  our  forming  a  closer  acquaint- 


ance ;  a  request  which  my  father  readily  granted. 
Scipio  .iccordingly  accompanied  my  father  home, 
and  returned  with  a  supply  of  clothes,  and  with 
affectionate  letters  from  my  mother  and  sisters. 

The  next  morning,  aidetl  by  Scipio,  I  made  niy 
toilet  with  rather  more  care  than  usual,  and  di-. 
scended  the  stairs  with  some  trepidation,  eager  tn 
see  the  original  of  the  portrait  which  had  been  so 
completely  pictured  in  my  imagination. 

On  entering  the  parlor,  I  found  it  deserted. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  house,  it  was  furnished  in  a 
foreign  style.  The  curtains  were  of  French  silk  ; 
there  were  Cirecian  couches,  marble  tables,  pier- 
glasses,  and  chandeliers.  What  chiefly  attracttd 
my  eye,  were  documents  of  female  taste  that  I 
saw  around  .me  ;  a  piano,  with  an  ample  stock  of 
Italian  music  :  a  bookol  poetry  lying  on  the  sola  ; 
a  vase  of  Iresh  flowers  on  a  table,  and  a  porttolio 
open  with  a  skilful  and  half-finished  sketch  ot 
them.  In  the  window  was  a  canary  bird,  in  a  gilt 
cage,  and'  near  by,  the  harp  that  had  been  in 
Julia's  arms.  Happy  harp  !  Hut  where  was  the 
being  that  reigned  in  this  little  empire  of  delica- 
cies ? — that  breathed  poetry  and  song,  and  dwili 
among  birds  and  flowers,  and  rose-colored  cur- 
tains ? 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  hall  door  fly  open,  the 
quick  pattering  of  light  steps,  a  wild,  capricious 
strain  of  music,  and  the  shrill  barking  of  a  doi;. 
A  light,  frolic  nymph  of  fifteen  came  tripping  into 
the  room,  playing  on  a  flageolet,  with  a  little 
spaniel  romping  after  her.  Her  gipsy  hat  had 
fallen  back  upon  her  shoulders  ;  a  profusion  ot 
glossy  brown  hair  was  blown  in  rich  ringlets 
about  her  lace,  which  beamed  through  them  with 
tlie  brightness  of  smiles  and  dimples. 

At  sight  ot  me  she  stopped  short,  in  the  n>ost 
beautiful  confusion,  stammered  out  a  word  or  two 
about  looking  lor  her  father,  glided  out  of  the 
door,  and  I  heard  her  bounding  up  the  staircase, 
like  a  frighted  fawn,  with  the  little  dog  barking 
alter  her. 

When  Miss  Somerville  returned  to  the  parlor, 
she  was  quite  a  different  being.  She  entered, 
stealing  along  hy  her  mother's  side  with  noiseless 
step,  and  sweet  timidity  :  her  hair  was  prettily 
adjusted,  and  a  soft  blush  mantled  on  her  damask 
cheek.  Mr.  Somerville  accompanied  the  ladies, 
and  introduced  me  regularly  to  them.  There 
were  many  kind  in(|uiries  and  much  sympathy 
ex|)ressed,  on  the  subject  of  my  nautical  accident, 
and  some  remarks  upon  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
neighl)orhood,  with  which  the  ladies  seemed  per- 
fectly acquainted. 

"  Vou  must  know,"  said  Mr.  Somerville,"  that 
we  are  great  navigators,  and  delight  in  exploring 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  river.  My  daugh- 
ter, too,  is  a  great  hunter  of  the  picturesque,  and 
transfers  every  rock  and  glen  to  her  portfolio. 
Hy  the  way,  my  dear,  show  Mr.  Mountjoy  that 
pretty  scene  you  have  lately  sketched."  Julia 
complied,  blushing,  and  drew  from  her  portfolio 
a  colored  sketch.  I  almost  started  at  the  sight. 
It  was  my  favorite  brook.  A  sudden  thought 
darted  across  my  mind.  I  glanced  down  my  eye. 
and  beheld  the  divinest  little  foot  in  the  world. 
Oh,  blissful  conviction  !  The  struggle  of  my 
affections  was  at  an  end.  The  voice  and  the  fool- 
step  were  no  longer  at  variance.  Julia  Somerville 
was  the  nymph  of  the  fountain  ! 


What  conversation  passed  during  breakfast  I 
do  not  recollect,  and  hardly  was  conscious  of  at 
the  time,  for  my  thoughts  were  in  complete  con- 
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tusion. I  wished  to  gaze  on  Miss  Somerville,  i)Ut 
did  not  dare.  Once,  indeed,  I  ventured  a  glance. 
She  was  at  that  moment  darting  a  similar  one 
from  under  a  covert  of  ringlets.  Our  eyes  seemed 
shocked  by  the  rencontre,  and  fell  ;  hers  through 
the  natural  modesty  of  iier  sex,  mine  through  a 
hashfulness  produced  by  the  previous  workings  ol 
my  imagination.  That  glance,  nowever,  went 
'ike  a  sun-beam  to  my  heart. 

A  convenient  mirror  favored  my  diffidence,  and 
^ave  me  the  retlection  of  Miss  Somerville's  form. 
It  is  true  it  only  presented  the  back  of  her  head, 
hut  she  had  the  merit  of  an  ancient  statue  ;  con- 
teni|)late  her  from  any  point  of  view,  she  was 
beautiful.  And  yet  she  was  totally  different  from 
everything  1  had  ijetore  conceived  of  beauty. 
She  was  not  the  serene,  meditative  maid  tliat  I 
had  pictured  the  nymph  of  the  fountain  ;  nor  the 
tail,  soft,  languishing,  blue-eyed,  dignified  being 
that  I  had  fancied  the  minstrel  of  the  harp. 
There  was  nothing  of  dignity  about  her  :  she  was 
girlish  in  her  appearance,  and  scarcely  of  the 
inidclle  size  ;  but  then  there  was  the  tenderness  of 
budding  youth  ;  the  sweetness  of  the  half-blown 
rose,  when  not  a  tint  or  perfume  has  been  with- 
ered or  exhaled  ;  there  were  smiles  and  dimples, 
and  all  the  soft  witcheries  of  ever-varying  ex- 
pression. 1  wondered  that  I  could  ever  have  ad- 
mired any  other  style  of  beauty. 

After  breaklast,  Mr.  Somerville  departed  to  at- 
tend to  the  concerns  ot  his  estate,  and  gave  me  in 
charge  ot  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Somerville  also  was 
called  away  by  household  cares,  and  I  was  left 
alone  with  Julia  I  Here,  then,  was  the  situation 
which  of  all  others  I  had  most  coveted.  1  was  in 
the  presence  ot  the  lovely  being  that  had  so  long 
been  the  desire  ot  my  heart.  We  were  alone  ; 
propitious  opportunity  for  a  lover  !  Did  1  seize 
upon  it  .'  I)id  1  break  out  in  one  ot  my  accus- 
tomed rhajisodies  ?  No  such  thing  !  Never  was 
being  more  awkwardly  embarrassed. 

"  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  .'"  thought  I. 
"  Surely.  1  cannot  stand  in  awe  of  this  young 
girl.  I  am  of  course  her  superior  in  intellect,  and 
am  never  embarrassed  in  company  with  my  tutor, 
notwithstanding  all  his  wisdom." 

It  was  passing  strange.  1  (elt  that  if  she  were 
an  old  woman,  I  should  be  quUe  at  my  ease  ;  if 
she  were  even  an  ugly  woman,  I  should  make 
out  very  well  :  it  was  her  beauty  that  overpowered 
me.  How  little  do  lovely  women  know  what 
awtul  beings  they  are,  in  the  eyes  of  inexperi- 
enced youth  !  Young  men  brought  up  in  the 
fashionable  circles  ot  our  cities  will  smile  at  all 
this.  Accustomed  to  mingle  incessantly  in  lemale 
society,  and  to  have  the  romance  ol  the  heart 
deadened  by  a  thousand  frivolous  flirtations, 
women  are  nothing  but  women  in  their  eyes  ;  but 
to  a  susceptible  youth  like  myselt,  brought  up  in 
the  country,  they  are  perfect  divinities. 

Miss  Somerville  was  at  first  a  little  embarrassed 
herself  ;  but,  some  how  or  other,  women  have  a 
natural  adroitness  in  recovering  their  self-posses- 
sion ;  they  are  more  alert  in  their  minds,  and 
graceful  in  their  manners.  Beside,  I  was  but  an 
ordinary  personage  in  Miss  Somerville's  eyes  ; 
she  was  not  under  the  influence  of  such  a  singular 
course  of  imaginings  as  had  surrounded  her,  in 
my  eyes,  with  the  illusions  of  romance.  Perhaps, 
too,  she  saw  the  contusion  in  the  opposite  camp 
and  gained  courage  from  the  discovery.  At  any 
rate  she  was  the  first  to  take  the  field. 

Her  conversation,  however,  was  only  on.  com- 
mon-place topics,  and  in  an  easy,  well-bred  style. 
I  endeavored  to  respond  in  the  same  manner  ;  but 


I  was  strangely  incompetent  to  the  task.  Mv 
ideas  were  frozen  uj)  ;  even  words  seemed  to  fail 
me.  I  was  excessively  vexed  at  myself,  tpr  1 
wished  to  be  uncommonly  elegant.  1  tried  two  or 
three  times  to  turn  a  pretty  thought,  or  to  utter  a 
fine  sentiment  ;  but  it  would  come  forth  so  trite, 
so  forced,  so  mawkish,  that  1  was  ashamed  ot  it. 
My  very  voice  sounded  discordantly,  '.hough  I 
sought  to  modulate  it  into  the  softest  tones. 
"  The  truth  is,"  thought  1  to  myself,  "  I  cannot 
bring  my  mind  down  to  the  small  talk  necessary 
for  young  girls  ;  it  is  too  masculine  and  robust 
for  the  mincing  measure  of  parlor  gossip.  I  am  a 
philosopher— and  that  accounts  for  it." 

The  entrance  ot  Mrs.  .Somerville  at  length 
gave  me  relief.  I  at  once  breatheil  freely,  and 
lelt  a  vast  deal  of  confidence  come  over  me. 
"  This  is  strange,"  thought  I,  "  that  the  appear- 
ance of  another  woman  should  revive  my  cour- 
age ;  that  1  should  be  a  better  match  for  two 
women  than  one.  However,  since  it  ii;  so,  1  will 
take  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  let  this 
young  lady  see  that  1  am  not  so  great  a  simjjleton 
as  she  probably  thinks  me." 

I  accordingly  took  U|)  the  book  ot  ])oetry  which 
lay  upon  the  sofa.  It  was  Milton's  "  I'aradise 
Lost."  Nolhingcould  have  been  more  fortunate  ; 
it  afforded  a  fine  scojie  for  my  favorite  vein  of 
grandiloquence.  I  went  largely  into  a  discussion 
of  its  merits,  or  rather  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of 
them.  .My  observations  were  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Somerville,  for  I  found  I  could  talk  to  her  with 
more  ease  than  to  her  daughter.  She  appeared 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  the  poet,  and  disposed  to 
meet  me  in  the  discussion  ;  but  it  was  not  my  ob' 
ject  to  hear  her  talk  ;  it  was  to  talk  myself.  I 
anticipateil  all  she  had  to  say,  overjjowered  her 
with  the  copiousness  of  my  i(leas,  and  supported 
and  illustrated  them  by  long  citations  from  the 
author. 

While  thus  holding  forth,  I  cast  a  side  glance 
to  see  how  Miss  Somerville  was  affected.  She 
had  some  emb.'oidery  stretched  on  a  frame  before 
her,  but  had  pausetl  in  her  labor,  and  was  look- 
ing down  as  if  lost  in  mute  attention.  I  felt  a 
glow  of  sell-satistaction,  but  I  recollected,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  kind  ot  pique,  the  advantage  she 
had  enjoyed  over  me  in  our  tete-ii-ti^te.  I  deter- 
mined to  push  my  triumph,  and  accordingly  kept 
on  with  redoubled  ardor,  until  I  had  lairly  ex- 
hausted my  subject,  or  rather  my  thoughts. 

I  had  scarce  come  to  a  full  stop,  when  Miss 
Somerville  raised  her  eyes  from  the  work  on  which 
they  had  been  fixed,  and  turning  to  her  mother, 
observed  :  "  I  have  been  considering,  mamma, 
whether  to  work  these  llowers  plain,  or  in  colors." 

Had  an  ice-bolt  shot  to  my  heart,  it  could  not 
have  chilled  me  more  effectually.  "  What  a  fool," 
thought  1,  "  have  I  been  making  myself — squan- 
dering away  fine  thoughts,  and  fine  language, 
upon  a  light  mind,  and  an  ignorant  ear  !  This 
girl  knows  nothing  of  poetry.  She  has  no  soul,  I 
fear,  for  its  beauties.  Can  anyone  have  real  sen- 
sibility of  heart,  and  not  be  alive  to  poetry  ? 
However,  she  is  young  ;  this  part  of  l.er  education 
has  been  neglected  :  there  is  time  enough  to 
remedy  it.  1  will  be  her  preceptor.  I  will  kindle 
in  her  mind  the  sacred  tlame,  and  lead  her 
through  the  fairy  land  of  song.  lUit  after  all,  it  is 
rather  unfortunate  that  I  should  have  fallen  in 
love  with  a  woman  who  knows  nothing  ot  poetrv  " 


I  passed  a  day  nol  auogetner  satislactory.     i 
was  a  little  disappointed  that  Miss  Somerville  did 
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not  show  more  poetical  feeling.  "  I  am  afraid, 
after  all,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  she  is  light  and  girl- 
ish, and  more  fitted  to  pluck  wild  flowers,  play  on 
the  flageolet,  and  romp  with  little  dogs  than  to 
converse  with  a  man  ot  my  turn." 

I  believe,  however,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  more 
out  of  humor  svith  niysell.  I  thought  I  had  made 
the  worst  first  appearance  that  ever  hero  made, 
either  in  novel  or  fairy  tale.  I  was  out  of  all 
patience,  when  I  called  to  mind  my  awkward  at- 
tempts at  ease  and  elegance,  In  the  tfite-a-t^te. 
And  then  my  intolerable  long  lecture  about  poetry 
to  catch  the  applause  of  a  heedless  auditor  !  But 
there  I  was  not  to  blame.  I  had  certainly  been 
eloquent :  it  was  her  fault  that  the  eloquence  was 
wasted.  To  meditate  upon  the  embroidery  of  a 
flower,  when  I  was  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of 
Milton  !  She  might  at  least  have  admired  the 
poetry,  if  she  did  not  relish  the  manner  in  which 
It  was  delivered  ;  though  that  was  not  despicable,- 
for  I  had  recited  passages  in  my  best  style,  which 
my  mother  and  sisters  had  always  considered 
equal  to  a  play.  "  Oh,  it  is  evident,"  thought  I, 
"  Miss  Somerville  has  very  little  soul  !" 

Such  were  my  fancies  and  cogitations  during 
the  day,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  spent  in 
my  chamber,  for  I  was  still  languid.  My  evening 
was  passed  in  the  drawing-room,  where  I  over- 
looked  Miss  Somerville's   portfolio    of   sketches. 

They  were  executed  with  great  taste,  and 
showed  a  nice  observation  of  the  peculiarities  of 
nature.  They  were  all  her  own,  and  free  from 
those  cunning  tints  and  touches  of  the  drawing- 
master,  by  which  young  ladies'  drawings,  like 
their  heatis,  are  dressed  up  for  company.  There 
was  no  garish  and  vulgar  trick  of  colors,  either  ; 
All  was  executed  with  singular  truth  and  sim- 
plicity. 

"And  yet,"  thought  I,"  this  little  being,  who 
has  so  pure  an  eye  to  take  in,  as  in  a  limpid 
brook,  all  the  graceful  forms  and  magic  tints  of 
nature,  has  no  soul  for  poetry  !" 

Mr.  Sumerville,  toward  the  latter  jiart  of  the 
evening,  observing  my  eye  to  wander  occasion- 
ally to  th.e  harp,  interpreted  and  met  my  wishes 
with  his  accustomed  civility. 

"  Julia,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Mountjoy 
would  like  to  hear  i  little  music  from  your  harp  ; 
let  us  hear,  too,  the  sound  of  your  voice." 

Julia  immediately'  complied,  without  any  of  that 
hesitation  and  difhculty,  by  which  young  ladies 
are  apt  to  make  company  pay  dear  for  bad  music. 
She  sang  a  sprightly  strain,  in  a  brilliant  style, 
that  came  trilling  playfully  over  the  ear;  and  the 
bright  eye  and  dimpling  smile  showed  that  her 
little  heart  danced  with  the  song.  Her  pet  canary 
bird,  who  huny  close  by,  was  awakened  by  the 
music,  and  burst  forth  into  an  emulating  strain. 
Julia  smiled  with  a  pretty  air  of  defiance,  and 
played  louder. 

After  some  time,  the  music  changed,  and  ran 
into  a  plaintive  strain,  in  a  minor  key.  Then  it 
was,  that  all  the  former  witchery  of  her  voice 
came  over  me  ;  then  it  was  that  she  seemed  to 
sing  from  the  heart  and  to  the  heart.  Her  fingers 
moved  about  the  chords  as  if  they  scarcely 
touched  them.  Her  whole  manner  and  appear- 
ance changed  ;  her  eyes  beamed  with  the  softest 
expression  ;  her  countenance,  her  frame,  all  seem- 
ed subdue:!  into  tenderness.  She  rose  from  the 
harp,  leaving  it  still  vibrating  with  sweet  sounds, 
and  moved  toward  her  lather,  to  bid  him  good 
night. 

His  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  her  intently,  during 
her  performance.      As  she  came  before  him  he 


parted  her  shining  ringlets  with  both  his  hands, 
and  looked  down  with  the  fondness  of  a  father  on 
her  innocent  face.  The  music  seemed  still  lin- 
gering in  its  lineaments,  and  the  action  of  her 
father  brought  a  moist  gleam  in  her  eye.  He 
kissed  her  fair  forehead,  after  the  French  mode 
of  parental  caressing:  "Good  night,  and  Goct 
bless  you,"  said  he,  "  my  good  little  girl  !" 

Julia  tripped  away,  witn  a  tear  in  her  eye,  c 
dimple  in  her  cheek,  and  a  light  heart  in  hei 
bosom.  I  thought  it  the  prettiest  picture  of  pater 
nal  and  filial  affection  I  had  ever  seen. 

When  I  retired  to  bed,  a  new  train  of  thoughts 
crowded  into  my  brain.  "  After  all,"  said  I  to 
myself,  "it  is  clear  this  girl  has  a  soul,  thougli 
she  was  not  moved  by  my  eloquence.  She  has  all 
the  outward  signs  and  evidences  of  poetic  feeling. 
She  paints  well,  and  has  an  eye  for  nature.  She  is  a 
fine  musician,  and  enters  into  the  very  soul  of  song. 
What  a  pity  that  she  knows  nothing  of  poetry  ! 
But  we  will  see  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  am  iire- 
trievably  in  love  with  her  ;  what  then  am  I  to  do  ? 
Come  down  to  the  level  of  her  mind,  or  endeavor 
to  raise  her  to  some  kind  of  intellectual  equality 
with  myself  ?  That  is  the  most  generous  course. 
She  will  look  up  to  me  as  a  benefactor.  I  shall 
become  associated  in  her  mind  with  the  lofty 
thoughts  and  harmonious  graces  of  poetry.  She 
is  apparently  docile  :  beside  the  difference  of  our 
ages  will  give  me  an  ascendancy  over  her.  She 
cannot  be  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  I  am 
full  turned  to  twenty."  So,  having  built  this  most 
delectable  of  air  castles,  I  fell  asleep. 


The  next  morning  I  w.is  quite  a  different  be 
ing.  I  no  longer  felt  fearful  of  stealing  a  glance 
at  Julia  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  contemplated  het 
steadily,  with  the  benignant  eye  of  a  benelactor. 
Shortly  after  breakfast  1  found  myself  alone  with 
her,  as  I  had  on  the  |)rece(ling  morning  ;  but  I 
felt  nothing  of  the  awkx^ardness  of  our  previous 
t^te-Ji-t^te.  I  was  elevated  by  the  conscmusness 
of  my  intellectual  superiority,  and  should  almost 
have  felt  a  sentiment  of  pity  for  the  ignorance  of 
the  lovely  little  being,  if  I  had  not  felt  also  the 
assurince  that  I  should  be  able  to  <lispel  it. 
"  But  it  is  time,"  thought  I,  "  to  open  school." 

Julia  was  occupied  in  arranging  some  music 
on  her  piano.  J  looked  over  two  or  three  songs  ; 
they  were  Moore's  Irish  melodies. 

"  These  are  pretty  things  !"  said  I,  flirting  the 
leaves  over  lightly,  and  giving  a  slight  shrug,  by 
way  of  qualifying  the  opiiiion. 

"Oh,  I  .love  them  of  all  things,"  said  Julia, 
"  they're  so  touching  !" 

"  Then  you  like  them  for  the  poetry,"  said  I, 
with  an  encouraging  smile. 

"  Oh  yes  ;  she  thought  them  charmingly  writ* 
ten." 

Now  was  my  time.  "  Poetry,"  said  I,  assum* 
ing  a  didactic  attitude  ar:i  .''ir,  "  poetry  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  studies  that  can  occupy  a  youth- 
ful mind.  It  renders  us  susceptible  of  the  gentle 
impulses  of  humanity,  and  cherishes  a  delicate 
perception  of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  elevated  in 
morals,  and  graceful  and  oeautif'"'  in  physics. 
It " 

I  was  going  on  in  a  style  thai  would  have 
graced  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  when  I  saw  a  light 
smile  playing  about  Miss  Somerville's  n  outh, 
and  that  she  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a 
music-book.  I  recollected  her  inattention  to  my 
discourse  of  the  preceding  morning.  "  There  is 
no  fixing  her  light  mind,"   thought  I,  "by  ab- 
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ngs."  said  Julia, 
e  poetry,"  said  I, 
charmingly  writ- 


stract  theory  ;  we  will  proceed  practically."  As 
it  happened,  the  identical  volume  of  Milton's  Par- 
adise Lost  was  lying  at  hand. 

"  Let  me  recommend  to  you,  my  young  friend, 
s;iicl  I,  in  one  of  those  tones  of  persuasive  admo- 
nition, which  I  had  so  often  loved  in  Cllencoe, 
"  let  me  recommend  to  you  this  admirable  poem  ; 
you  will  find  in  it  sources  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment far  superior  to  those  songs  which  have  de- 
lighted you.  '  Julia  looked  at  the  book,  and  then 
ai  me,  with  a  whimsically  dubious  air.  "  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost  ?"  said  she  ;  "  oh,  I  know 
the  greiiter  part  of  that  by  heart." 

1  had  not  expected  to  find  my  pupil  so  far  ad- 
vanced ;  however,  the  Paradise  Lost  is  a  kind  of 
school-book,  and  its  finest  passages  are  given  to 
young  ladies  as  tasks. 

"  I  find,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  must  not  treat 
her  as  so  complete  a  novice  ;  her  inattention  yes- 
terday could  not  have  proceeded  from  absolute 
ignorance,  but  merely  from  a  want  of  poetic  feel- 
ing.    I'll  try  her  again." 

I  now  determined  to  dazzle  her  with  my  own 
erudition,  and  launched  into  a  harangue  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  an  institute.  Pope, 
Spenser,  Chaucer,  and  the  old  dramatic  writers 
were  all  dipped  into,  with  the  excursive  flight  of  a 
swallow.  I  did  not  confine  myself  to  English 
poets,  but  gave  a  glance  at  the  French  and  Italian 
schools  ;  I  passed  over  Ariosto  in  full  wing,  but 
paused  on  Tasso  s  Jerusalem  Delivered.  I  dwelt 
on  the  character  of  Clorinda  :  "  There's  a  char- 
acter," said  I,  "  that  you  will  find  well  worthy  a 
woman's  study.  It  shows  to  what  exalted  heights 
of  heroism  the  sex  can  rise,  how  gloriously  they 
may  share  even  in  the  stern  concerns  of  men." 

"  P'or  my  part,"  said  Julia,  gently  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  pause,  "  for  my  part,  I  prefer  the 
character  of  .Sophronia." 

I  was  thunderstruck.  She  then  had  read  Tas- 
so  1  This  girl  that  1  had  been  treating  as  an  ig- 
noramus in  poetry  !  She  ])roceeded  with  a  slight 
glow  of  the  cheek,  summoned  up  perhaps  by  a 
casual  glow  of  feeling  : 

I  do  not  admire  those  masculine  heroines," 
said  she,  "  who  aim  at  the  bold  qualities  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Now  Sophronia  only  exhibits  the 
real  qualities  of  a  woman,  wrought  up  to  their 
highest  excitement.  She  is  modest,  gentle,  and 
retiring,  as  it  becomes  a  woman  to  be  ;  but  she 
has  all  the  strength  of  affection  proper  to  a 
woman.  She  cannot  fight  lor  her  people  as  Clor- 
inda does,  but  she  can  offer  herself  up,  and  die  to 
serve  them.  You  may  admire  Clorinda,  but  you 
surely  would  be  more  apt  to  love  Sophronia  ;  at 
least,"  added  she,  suddenly  appearing  to  recol- 
lect hersfclf,  and  blushing  at  liaving  launched 
into  such  a  discussion,  "  at  least,  that  is  what 
papa  observed  when  we  read  the  poem  together." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  dryly,  for  I  felt  disconcerted 
and  nettled  at  being  unexpectedly  lectured  by  my 
pupil  ;  "  indeed,  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  the 
passage. 

"  Oh,"  said  Julia,  "  I  can  repeat  it  to  you  ;" 
and  she  immediately  gave  it  in  Italian. 

Heavens  and  earth  I — here  was  a  situation  !  I 
knew  no  more  of  Italian  than  I  did  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Psalmanazar.  What  a  dilemma  for  a 
would-be-wise  man  to  be  placed  in  !  I  saw  Julia 
wailed  for  my  opinion. 

"  In  fact,'  said  I,  hesitating,  "  I — I  do  not  ex- 
actly understand  Italian." 

"  Oh,"  said  Julia,  with  the  utmost  naivete,  "  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  very  beautiful  in  the  transla- 
tion." 


I  was  glad  to  break  up  school,  and  get  back  to 
my  chamber,  full  of  the  mortification  which  a  wise 
man  in  love  experiences  on  finding  his  mistress 
wiser  than  himself.  "  Translation  !  translation!" 
muttered  I  to  myself,  as  I  jerked  the  door  shut  be- 
hind me  :  "  I  am  surprised  my  lather  has  never 
had  me  instructed  in  the  modern  languages. 
They  are  all-important.  What  is  the  use  of  Latin 
and  Greek  ?  No  one  speaks  them  ;  but  here,  the 
moment  I  make  my  appearance  in  the  world,  a 
little  girl  slaps  Italian  in  my  face.  However, 
thank  lieaven,  a  language  is  easily  learned.  The 
moment  I  return  home,  I'll  set  about  studying 
Italian  ;  and  to  prevent  future  surprise,  I  will 
study  Spanish  and  German  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
if  any  young  lady  attempts  to  quote  Italian  upon 
me  again,  I'll  bury  her  under  a  heap  of  High 
Dutch  poetry  !" 


I  felt  now  like  some  mighty  chieftain,  who  has 
carried  the  v.'ar  into  a  weak  country,  with  full 
confidence  of  success,  and  been  repulsed  and 
obliged  to  draw  off  his  forces  from  before  some 
inconsiderable  fortress. 

"  However,"  thought  I,  "  I  have  as  yet  brought 
only  my  light  artillery  into  action  ;  we  shall  see 
what  is  to  be  done  with  my  heavy  ordnance.  Ju- 
lia is  evidently  well  versed  in  poetry  ;  but  it  is 
natural  she  should  be  so  ;  it  is  allied  to  painting 
and  music,  and  is  congenial  to  the  light  graces  of 
the  female  character.  We  will  try  her  on  graver 
themes." 

I  felt  all  my  pride  awakened  ;  it  even  for  a  time 
swelled  higher  than  my  love.  I  was  determined 
completely  to  establish  my  mental  superiority, 
and  subdue  the  intellect  of  this  little  being  ;  it 
would  then  be  time  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  gentle 
empire,  and  win  the  affections  of  her  heart. 

Accordingly,  at  dinner  I  again  took  the  field,  en 
potence.  I  now  addressed  myself  to  Mr.  Som- 
erville,  for  I  was  about  to  enter  upon  topics  in 
which  a  young  girl  like  her  could  not  be  well 
versed.  I  led,  or  rather  forced,  the  conversation 
into  a  vein  of  historical  erudition,  discussing  sev- 
eral of  the  most  prominent  facts  of  ancient  his- 
tory, and  accompanying  them  with  sound,  indis- 
putable apothegms. 

Mr.  Somerville  listened  to  me  with  the  air  of 
a  man  receiving  information.  I  was  encour- 
aged, and  went  on  gloriously  from  theme  to  theme 
of  school  declamation.  I  sat  with  Marius  on  the 
ruins  of  Carthage  ;  I  defended  the  bridge  with 
Horatius  Codes  ;  thrust  my  hand  into  the  flame 
with  Martius  Sca;vola,  and  plunged  with  Curtius 
into  the  yawning  gulf ;  I  fought  side  by  side 
with  Leonidas,  at  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  ;  and 
was  going  full  drive  into  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
when  my  memory,  which  is  the  worst  in  the 
world,  failed  me,  just  as  I  wanted  the  name  of 
the  Lacedemonian  commander. 

"Julia,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Somerville,  "  per 
haps  you  may  recollect  the  name  of  which  Mr 
Mcuntjoy  is  in  quest  ?" 

Julia  colored  slightly.  "  I  believe,"  said  she, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  I  believe  it  was  Pausanius.' 

This  unexpected  sally,  instead  of  reinforcing 
me,  threw  my  whole  scheme  of  battle  into  confu- 
sion, and  the  Athenians  remained  unmolested  in 
the  field. 

I  am  half  inclined,  since,  to  think  Mr.  Somer- 
ville meant  this  as  a  sly  hit  at  my  schoolboy 
pedantry  ;  but  he  was  too  well  bred  not  to  seek 
to  relieve  me  from  my  mortification.  "  Oh  !" 
said  he,   "  Julia  is  our  family  book  of  reference 
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for  names,  dates,  and  distances,  and  has  an  ex- 
cellent memory  for  history  and  geography." 

I  now  became  desperate  ;  as  a  Hist  resource  I 
turned  to  metaphysics.  "  If  she  is  a  philosopher 
in  petticocits,"  thought  I,  "  it  is  all  over  with  me." 
Here,  however,  I  had  the  field  to  myself.  I  gave 
chapter  and  verse  of  my  tutor's  lectures,  height- 
ened by  all  his  poetical  illustrations  ;  I  even  went 
further  than  he  had  ever  ventured,  and  plunged 
into  such  depths  of  metaphysics,  that  I  was  in 
danger  of  sticking  in  the  mire  at  the  bottom. 
Fortunately,  I  had  auditors  who  apparently  could 
Rot  detect  my  llounderings.  Neither  Mr.  Somer- 
ville  nor  his  daughter  offered  the  least  interrup- 
tion. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired,  Mr.  Somerville 
sat  some  time  with  me  ;  and  as  I  was  no  longer 
anxious  to  astonish,  I  permitted  myself  to  listen, 
and  found  thai  he  was  really  agreeable.  He  was 
quite  communicative,  and  from  his  conversation  I 
was  enabled  to  form  a  juster  idea  of  his  daughter's 
character,  and  the  mode  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up.  Mr.  Somerville  had  mingled  much 
with  the  world,  and  with  what  is  termed  fashion- 
able society.  He  had  experienced  its  cold  ele- 
gancies and  gay  insincerities  ;  its  dissipation  of 
the  spirits  and  squanderings  of  the  heart.  IJke 
many  men  of  the  world,  though  he  had  wandered 
too  far  from  nature  ever  to  return  to  it,  yet  he  had 
the  good  taste  and  good  feeling  to  look  back  fond- 
ly to  its  simple  delight's,  and  to  determine  that  his 
child,  if  possible,  sTiould  never  leave  them.  He 
had  superintended  her  education  with  scrupulous 
care,  storing  her  mind  with  the  graces  of  polite 
literature,  and  with  such  knowledge  as  would 
enable  it  to  furnish  its  own  amusement  and  occu- 
pation, and  giving  her  all  the  accomplishments 
that  sweeten  and  enliven  the  circle  ol  domestic 
life.  He  had  been  particularly  sedulous  to  ex- 
clude all  fashionable  affectatioiis  ;  all  false  senti- 
ment, false  sensibility,  and  false  romance. 
"Whatever  advantages  she  may  possess,"  said 
he,  "  she  is  quite  unconscious  of  them.  She  is  a 
capricious  little  being,  in  everything  but  her  af- 
fections ;  she  is,  however,  free  from  art  ;  simple, 
ingenuous,  amiable,  and,  I  thank  God  !  happy." 

Such  was  the  eulogy  of  a  fond  father,  delivered 
with  a  tenderness  that  touched  me.  1  could  not 
help  making  a  casual  inquiry,  whether,  among 
the  graces  of  polite  literature,  he  had  included  a 
slight  tincture  of  metaphysics.  He  smiled,  and 
told  me  he  had  not. 

On  the  whole,  when,  as  usual,  that  night,  I 
summed  up  the  day's  observations  on  my  pillow, 
I  was  not  altogether  dissatisfied.  "  Miss  Somer- 
ville," said  I,  "loves  poetry,  and  I  like  her  the 
better  for  it.  She  has  the  advantage  of  me  in  Ital- 
ian ;  agreed  ;  what  is  it  to  know  a  variety  of  lan- 
guages, but  merely  to  have  a  variety  of  sounds  to 
express  the  same  idea  ?  Original  thought  is  the 
ore  of  the  mind  ;  language  is  but  the  accidental 
stamp  and  coinage  by  which  it  is  put  into  circu- 
lation. If  I  can  furnish  an  original  idea,  what 
eare  I  how  many  languages  she  can  translate  it 
into  ?  She  may  be  able  also  to  quote  names  and 
dates,  and  latitudes  better  than  I  ;  but  that  is  a 
mere  effort  of  the  memory.  I  admit  she  is  more 
accurate  in  history  and  geography  than  I  ;  but 
then  she  knows  nothing  of  metaphysics." 

I  had  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  return 
home  ;  yet  I  could  not  think  of  leaving  Mi.  Som- 
erville's  without  having  a  little  further  conversa- 
tion with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  daughter's  ed- 
ucation. 

"This  Mr.  .Somerville,"  th  mght  I,  "  is  »  very 


accomplished,  elegant  man  ;  he  has  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world,  and,  upon  the  whole,  has  prof. 
ited  by  what  he  has  seen.  He  is  not  without  in. 
formation,  and,  as  far  as  he  thinks,  appears  to 
think  correctly  ;  but  after  all,  he  is  rather  super- 
ficial, and  does  not  think  profoundly.  He  seems 
to  take  no  delight  in  those  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions that  are  the  proper  aliment  of  masculine 
minds.  I  called  to  mind  various  occ.isions  in 
which  I  had  indulged  largely  in  metapli\  ,ical  dis- 
cussions, but  could  recollect  no  instance  where  I 
had  been  able  to  draw  him  out.  He  had  listened, 
it  is  true,  with  attention,  and  smiled  as  if  in  :ic- 
(juiescence,  but  had  always  appeared  to  avoid  rr- 
ply.  Beside,  I  had  made  several  sad  blunders  in 
the  glow  of  eloquent  <leclamation  ;  but  he  h.id 
never  interrupted  me,  to  notice  and  correct  them, 
as  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  versed  in  the 
theme. 

"  Now,  it  is  really  a  great  pity,"  resumed  I, 
"  that  he  should  have  the  entire  management  ol 
Miss  Somerville's  education.  What  a  vast  ad- 
vantage it  would  be,  if  she  could  be  put  for  a  lit- 
tle time  under  the  superintendence  ol  (llencoe. 
He  would  throw  some  deeper  shades  of  thought 
into  her  mind,  which  at  present  is  all  sunshine  ; 
not  but  that  Mr.  Somerville  has  done  very  well, 
as  far  as  he  has  gone  ;  but  then  he  has  merely 
prepared  the  soil  tor  the  strong  plants  of  useful 
Knowledge.  She  is  well  versed  m  the  leading 
facts  of  history,  and  the  general  course  of  belles- 
lettres,"  said  1  ;  "a  little  more  philosophy  would 
do  wonders." 

I  accordingly  took  occasion  to  ask  Mr,  Somer- 
ville for  a  few  moments'  conversation  in  his  study, 
the  morning  I  was  to  depart.  When  we  were 
alone  I  opened  the  matter  fully  to  him.  I  com- 
menced with  the  warmest  eulogium  of  Glencoe's 
powers  of  mind,  and  vast  acquirements,  and  as- 
cribed to  him  all  my  proticiency  in  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge.  I  begged,  therefore,  to 
recommend  him  as  a  friend  calculated  to  direct 
the  studies  of  Miss  Somerville  ;  to  lead  her  mind, 
by  degrees,  to  the  contemplation  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples, and  to  produce  nabits  of  philosophical 
analysis  ;  "  which,"  added  1,  gently  smiling, 
"are  not  often  cultivated  by  young  ladies."  I 
ventured  to  hint,  in  addition,  that  he  would  find 
Mr.  Glencoe  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  ac- 
quaintance for  himself ;  one  who  would  stimulate 
and  evolve  the  powers  of  his  mind  ;  and  who 
might  open  to  him  tracts  ol  inquiry  and  specula- 
tion, to  which  perhaps  he  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger. 

Mr.  Somerville  listened  with  grave  attention. 
When  1  had  finished,  he  thanked  me  in  the  politest 
manner  for  the  interest  I  took  in  the  welfare  of 
his  daughter  and  himself.  He  observed  that,  as 
it  regarded  himself,  he  was  afraid  he  was  too  old 
to  benefit  by  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Glencoe,  and 
that  as  to  his  daughter,  he  was  afraid  her  mind 
was  but  little  fitted  for  the  study  of  metaphysics. 
"  I  do  not  wish,"  continued  he,  "  to  strain  her 
intellects  with  subjects  they  cannot  grasp,  but  to 
make  her  familiarly  acquainted  with  those  that 
are  within  the  limits  of  her  capacity.  1  do  not 
pretend  to  prescribe  the  boundaries  of  female 
genius,  and  am  far  from  indulging  the  vulgar 
opinion,  that  women  are  unfitted  by  nature  for 
the  highest  intellectual  pursuits.  I  speak  only 
with  reference  to  my  daughter's  tastes  and  tal- 
ents. She  will  never  make  a  learned  woman  ; 
nor  in  truth,  do  I  desire  it ;  for  such  is  the  jeal- 
ousy of  our  sex,  as  to  mental  as  well  as  physical 
ascendancy,  that  a  learned  woman  is  not  aiwayi 
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the  happiest.  I  do  not  wish  my  daughter  to  ex- 
cite envy,  or  to  battle  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
world  ;  but  to  glide  peaceably  through  life,  on 
the  good  will  and  kind  opinions  of  her  friends. 
She  nas  ample  emplovment  for  her  little  head,  in 
the  course  1  have  marked  out  for  her  ;  and  is  busy 
at  present  with  some  branches  of  natural  history, 
calculated  to  awaken  her  perceptions  to  the  beau- 
ties and  wonders  of  nature,  and  to  the  inexhausti- 
ble volume  of  wisdom  constantly  S|)read  open  be- 
fore her  eyes.  I  consider  that  woman  most  likely 
to  make  an  agreeable  companion,  who  can  draw 
topics  of  pleasing  remark  from  every  natural  ob- 
ject ;  and  most  likely  to  be  cheerful  and  content- 
ed, who  is  continually  sensible  of  the  order,  the 
harmony,  and  the  invariable  beneficence,  that 
reign  throughout  the  beautiful  world  we  in- 
habit." 

"  But,"  added,  he,  smiling,  "  I  am  betraying 
myself  into  a  lecture,  instead  of  merely  giving  a 
reply  to  your  kind  offer.  I'ermit  me  to  take  the 
liberty,  in  return,  of  inquiring  a  little  about  your 
own  pursuits.  You  speak  of  having  finished  your 
education  ;  but  of  course  you  have  a  line  of  pri- 
vate stf'.y  and  mental  occupation  marked  out ; 
for  you  must  know  the  importance,  both  in  point 
of  interest  and  happiness,  of  keeping  the  mind  em- 
ployed. May  I  ask  what  system  you  observe  in 
your  intellectual  exercises  ?' 

"Oh,  as  to  system,"  I  observed,  "I  could 
never  bring  myself  into  anythinjj  of  the  kind,  I 
thought  it  best  to  let  my  genius  take  its  own 
course,  as  it  always  acted  the  most  vigorously 
when  stimulated  by  inclination." 

Mr.  .Somerville  shook  his  head.  "  This  same 
genius,"  said  he,  "  is  a  wild  quality,  that  runs 
away  with  our  most  promising  young  men.  It 
has  become  so  much  the  fashion,  too,  to  give  it 
(he  reins,  that  it  is  now  thought  an  animal  of 
too  noble  and  generous  a  nature  to  be  brought  to 
harness.  But  it  is  all  a  mistake.  Nature  neifer 
designed  these  high  endowments  to  run  riot 
through  society,  and  throw  the  whole  system  into 
confusion  No,  my  dear  sir,  genius,  unless  it 
acts  upon  system,  is  very  apt  to  t)e  a  useless  qual- 
ity to  society  ;  sometimes  an  injurious,  and  cer- 
tainly a  very  uncomfortable  one,  to  its  possessor. 
I  have  had  many  opportunities  ol  seeing  the  prog- 
ress through  life  of  young  men  who  were  account- 
ed geniuses, and  have  found  it  too  often  end  in  early 
exhaustion  and  bitter  disappointment ;  and  have  as 
often  noticed  that  these  effects  might  be  traced  to  a 
total  want  of  system.  There  were  no  habits  of  busi- 
ness, of  steady  purpose,  and  regular  application, 
superinduced  upon  the  mind  ;  everything  was  left 
to  chance  and  impulse,  and  native  luxuriance,  and 
everything  of  course  ran  to  waste  and  wild  en- 
tanglement. Excuse  nie  if  I  am  tedious  on  this 
oint,  for  I  feel  solicitous  to  impress  it  upon  you, 
eing  an  error  extremely  prevalent  in  our  country 
and  one  into  which  too  many  of  our  youth  have 
fallen.  I  am  happy,  howeyer,  to  observe  the  zeal 
which  still  appears  to  actuate  you  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  augur  every  good  from 
the  elevated  bent  of  your  ambition.  May  I  ask 
what  has  been  your  course  of  study  tor  the  last 
six  months  ?" 

Never  was  question  more  unluckily  timed.  For 
the  last  six  months  I  had  been  absolutely  buried 
in  novels  and  romances. 

Mr.  Somerville  perceived  that  the  question  was 
embarrassing,  and  with  his  invariable  good  breed- 
ing, immediately  resumed  the  conversation,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply.  '  He  took  care,  however, 
to  turn  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  from  me  an 
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account  of  the  whole  manner  in  which  I  had  been 
educated,  and  the  various  currents  of  reading  into 
which  my  mind  had  run.  He  then  went  on  to 
discuss,  briefly  but  impressively,  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge  most  important  to  a  yoiine 
man  in  my  situation  ;  and  to  my  surprise  I  found 
him  a  complete  master  of  those  studies  on  which 
I  had  supposed  him  ignorant,  and  on  which  I  had 
been  descanting  so  confidently. 

He  complimented  me,  hosv6ver,  very  gracwus- 
ly,  upon  the  progress  I  had  made,  but  advised 
me  for  the  present  to  turn  my  attention  to  the 
physical  rather  than  the  moral  sciences.  "  These 
studies,"  said  he,  "  store  a  man's  mind  with  val- 
uable facts,  and  at  the  same  time  repress  self- 
confidence,  by  letting  him  know  how  boundless 
are  the  realms  of  knowledge,  and  how  little  we 
can  possibly  know.  Whereas  metaphysical  stud- 
ies, though  of  an  ingenious  order  of  intellectual 
employment,  are  apt  to  bewilder  some  minds 
witn  vague  speculations.  They  never  know  how 
far  they  have  advanced,  or  what  may  be  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  favorite  theory.  They  render 
many  of  our  young  men  verbose  and  declamatory, 
and  prone  to  mistake  the  aberrations  of  their  fancy 
for  the  inspirations  of  divine  philosophy." 

1  could  not  but  interrupt  him,  to  assent  to  the 
truth  of  these  remarks,  and  to  say  that  it  had 
been. my  lot,  in  the  course  of  my  limited  experi- 
ence, to  encounter  young  men  of  the  kind,  who 
had  overwhelmed  me  by  their  verbosity. 

Mr.  Somerville  smiled.  "  I  trust,  '  said  he, 
kindly,  "  that  you  will  guard  against  these  errors. 
Avoid  the  eagerness  with  which  a  young  man  is 
apt  to  hurry  into  conversation,  and  to  utter  the 
crude  and  ill-digested  notions  which  he  has  pick- 
ed up  in  his  recent  studies.  Be  assured  that  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  knowledge  is  the  slow  acqui- 
sition of  a  studious  lifetime  ;  that  a  young  man, 
however  pregnant  his  wit,  and  prompt  his  talent, 
can  have  mastered  but  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
and,  in  a  manner,  attained  the  implements  ol 
study.  Whatever  may  have  been  your  past  assi- 
duity, you  must  be  sensible  that  as  yet  you  have 
but  reached  the  threshold  of  true  knowledge  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  you  have  the  advantage  thai 
you  are  still  very  young,  and  have  ample  time  to 
learn." 

Here  our  conference  ended.  I  walked  out  of 
the  study,  a  very  different  being  from  what  I  was 
on  entering  it.     I  had  gone  in  with  the  air  of  a 

firofessor  about  to  deliver  a  lecture  ;  I  came  out 
ike  a  student  who  had  failed  in  his  examination, 
and  been  degraded  in  his  class. 

"Very  young,"  and  "on  the  threshold  of 
knowledge  !"  This  was  extremely  flattering,  to 
one  who  had  considered  himself  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  profound  philosopher. 

"  It  is  singular,"  thought  I  ;  "  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  spell  upon  my  faculties,  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  this  house.  I  certainly  have  not 
been  able  to  do  myself  justice.  Whenever  I  have 
undertaken  to  advise,  I  have  had  the  tables  turned 
upon  me.  It  must  be  that  I  am  strange  and  diffi- 
dent among  people  I  am  not  accustomed  to.  I 
wish  they  could  hear  me  talk  at  home  !" 

"  After  all,"  added  I,  on  further  reflection, 
"  after  all  there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  what 
Mr.  Somerville  has  said.  Somehow  or  other, 
these  men  of  the  world  do  now  and  then  hit  upon 
remarks  that  would  do  credit  to  a  philosopher. 
Some  of  his  general  observations  came  so  home, 
that  I  almost  thought  they  were  meant  for  myselt 
His  advice  about  adopting  a  system  of  study  is 
very  judicious.      I    will    immediately  put  it  io 
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practice.     My  mind  shall  operate  henceforward 
with  the  regularity  of  clock-work."  ' 

How  far  T  succeeded  in  adopting  this  plan,  how 
I  fared  in  the  further  pursuit  of  Knowledge,  and 
how  I  succeeded  in  my  suit  to  Julia  Somerville, 
may  afford  matter  tor  a  further  communication  to 
the  public,  if  this  simple  record  of  my  early  life  is 
fortunate  enough  to  excite  any  curiosity, 


THE  GREAT  MISSISSIPPI  BUBBLE. 

"A     TIME    OF     UNEXAMPLED     PROSPERITY." 

In  the  course  of  a  voyage  from  England,  I  once 
fell  in  with  a  convoy  of  merchant  ships,  bound 
for  the  West  Indies.  The  weather  was  uncom- 
monly bland  ;  and  the  ships  vied  with  each  other 
in  spreading  sail  to  catch  a  light,  favoring  breeze, 
until  their  hulls  were  almost  hidden  beneath  a 
cloud  of  canvas.  The  breeze  went  down  with 
the  sun,  and  his  last  yellow  rays  shone  upon  a 
thousand  sails,  idly  flapping  against  the  masts. 

I  exulted  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  au- 
gured a  prosperous  voyare  ;  but  the  veteran  mas- 
ter of  the  ship  shook  his  head,  and  pronounced 
this  halcyon  calm  a  "  weather-breeder."  And 
so  it  proved.  A  storm  burst  forth  in  the  night ; 
the  sea  roared  and  r.iged  ;  and  when  the  day 
broke,  I  beheld  the  late  gallant  convoy  scattered 
in  every  direction  ;  some  dismasted,  others  scud- 
ding under  bare  poles,  and  many  firing  signals  of 
distress. 

I  have  since  been  occasionally  reminded  of  this 
icene,  by  those  calm,  sunny  seasons  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
"times  of  unexampled  prosperity."  They  are 
the  sure  weather-breeders  of  traffic.  Every  now 
and  then  the  world  is  visited  by  one  of  these  de- 
lusive seasons,  when  "the  credit  system,"  as  it 
is  called,  expands  to  full  luxuriance,  everybody 
trusts  everybody  ;  a  bad  debt  is  a  thing  unheard 
of ;  the  broad  way  to  certain  and  sudden  wealth 
lies  plain  and  open  ;  and  men  are  tempted  to 
dash  forward  boldly,  from  the  facility  of  borrow- 
ing. 

Promissory  notes,  interchanged  between  schem- 
ing individuals,  are  liberally  discounted  at  the 
banks,  which  become  so  many  mints  to  coin 
words  into  cash  ;  and  as  the  supply  of  words  is 
inexhaustible,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  what  a 
vast  amount  of  promissory  capital  is  soon  in  cir- 
culation. Every  one  now  talks  in  thousands  ; 
nothing  is  heard  but  gigantic  operations  in  trade  ; 
ereat  purchases  and  sales  of  real  property,  and 
immense  sums  made  at  every  transfer.  All,  to  be 
sure,  as  yet  exists  in  promise  ;  but  the  believer  in 
promises  calculates  the  aggregate  as  solid  capi- 
tal, and  falls  back  in  amazement  at  the  amount 
of  public  wealth,  the  "  unexampled  state  of  pub- 
lic prosperity." 

Now  is  the  time  for  speculative  and  dreaming 
or  designing  men.  They  relate  their  dreams  and 
projects  to  the  ignorant  and  credulous,  dazzle 
them  with  golden  visions,  and  set  them  madding 
after  shadows.  The  example  of  one  stimulates 
another  ;  speculation  rises  on  speculation  ;  bub- 
ble rises  on  bubble  ;  every  one  helps  with  his 
breath  to  swell  the  windy  superstructure,  and  ad- 
mires and  wonders  at  the  magnitude  of  the  infla- 
tion he  has  contributed  to  produce. 

Speculation  is  the  romance  of  trade,  and  casts 
contempt  upon  all  its  sober  realities.  ,  It  renders 


the  stock-jobber  a  magician,  and  the  exchanKc  a 
region  of  enchantment.  It  elevates  the  merchant 
into  a  kind  of  knight  errant,  or  rather  a  commer- 
cial Quixote.  The  slow  but  sure  gains  of  snuff 
percentage  become  despicable  in  his  eyes  ;  no 
"  operation"  is  thought  worthy  of  attention,  that 
does  not  double  or  treble  the  investment.  No 
business  is  worth  following,  that  does  not  promi.si' 
an  immediate  fortune.  As  he  sits  musing  over 
his  ledger,  with  pen  behind  his  ear,  he  is  like  L;i 
Mancha's  hero  in  his  study,  dreaming  over  his 
books  of  chivalry.  His  uusty  founting-house 
fades  before  his  eyes,  or  changes  into  a  Spanish 
mine  ;  he  gropes  after  diamonds,  or  dives  alter 
pearls.  The  subterranean  garden  of  Aladdin  is 
nothing  to  the  realms  of  wealth  that  break  upon 
his  imagination. 

CoulJ  this  delusion  always  last,  the  life  of  a 
merchant  would  indeed  be  a  golden  dream  ;  but 
it  is  as  short  as  it  is  brilliant.  Let  but  a  doubt 
enter,  and  the  "  season  of  unexampled  prosperity" 
is  at  end.  The  coinage  of  words  is  suddenly  cur- 
tailed ;  the  promissory  capital  begins  to  vanisii 
into  smoke  ;  a  panic  succeeds,  and  the  whole  su- 
perstructure, built  upon  credit,  and  reared  by 
speculation,  crumbles  to  the  ground,  leaving 
scarce  a  wreck  behind  ; 

"  It  is  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of." 

When  a  man  of  business,  therefore,  hears  on 
every  side  rumors  of  fortunes  suddenly  acquired  ; 
when  he  finds  banks  liberal,  and  brokers  busy  ; 
when  he  sees  adventurers  flush  of  paper  capital, 
and  full  of  scheme  and  enterpri^t  ;  wnen  he  per- 
ceives a  greater  disposition  to  i^uy  than  to  sell ; 
when  trade  overflows  its  aci.'us.'omed  channels 
and  deluges  the  country  ;  wher.  he  hears  of  new 
regions  of  commercial  adventure  ;  of  distant 
marts  and  distant  mines,  swallowing  merchandise 
and  disgorging  gold  ;  when  he  finds  joint  stock 
companies  of  all  kinds  forming  ;  railroads,  ca- 
nals, and  locomotive  engines,  springing  up  on 
every  side  ;  when  idlers  suddenly  become  men  of 
business,  and  dash  into  the  game  of  commerce 
as  they  would  vitu  the  hazards  of  the  faro  table  ; 
when  he  beholi  s  the  streets  glittering  with  new 
equipages,  palaces  conjured  up  by  the  magic  of 
speculation  ;  tradesmen  flushed  with  sudden  suc- 
cess, and  vying  with  each  other  in  ostentatious  ex- 
pense ;  in  a  word,  when  he  hears  the  whole  com- 
munity joining  in  the  theme  of  "  unexampled 
prosperity,"  let  him  look  upon  the  whole  as  a 
"  weather-breeder,"  and  prepare  for  the  impend- 
ing storm. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  merely  as 
a  prelude  to  a  narrative  I  am  about  to  lay  before 
the  public,  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  in- 
stances of  the  infatuation  of  gain,  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  history  of  commerce.  I  allude  to  the 
famous  Mississippi  bubble.  It  is  a  matter  that 
has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  become  a  phrase 
in  every  one's  mouth,  yet  of  which  not  one  mer- 
chant in  ten  has  probably  a  distinct  idea.  I  have 
therefore  thought  that  an  authentic  account  of 
it  would  be  interesting  and  salutary,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  when  we  are  suffering  under  the 
effects  of  a  severe  access  of  the  credit  system, 
and  just  recovering  from  one  of  its  ruinous  delu« 
sions. 


Before  entering  into  the  story  of  this  famous 
chimera,  it  is  proper  to  give  a  few  particulars 
concerning  the  individual  who  engendered  it. 
John  Law  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  167 1.     His 
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father,  William  Law.  wnn  a  rich  KohUmith,  and 
lilt  hii  ion  an  eiitate  o(  consilderahre  value,  callril 
I,.uiriston,  siiuiUcd  About  four  miles  from  Kdln- 
lnir|{h.  (loldsmithi,  in  tho«c  days,  acted  occa- 
Miinally  as  hanlceri,  v>i\d  his  father's  onerations, 
under  this  chamcter,  <Miay  have  uri^inall)'  turned 
tilt!  thought*  of  the  >  nith  to  the  science  of  calcu- 
Lition,  in  which  he  brcame  an  .idcpt  ;  so  that  at 
.III  early  a^c  he  excelled  in  |)layinK  at  all  games 
III  lointiination. 

In  1694  he  appeared  in  London,  where  a 
li.indsume  person,  ^knd  an  easy  and  insinuating; 
.iddress,  gained  hi  v)  currency  in  the  first  circles, 
ind  the  nick-name  of  "  Beau  Law,"  The  same 
{lersonal  advantages  gave  him  success  in  the 
world  of  gallantry,  until  he  became  involved  in  a 
(juarrel  with  Heau  Wilson,  his  rival  in  fashion, 
whom  he  killed  in  a  duel,  and  then  lied  to  France, 
to  avoid  prosecutio  1. 

He  returned  lo  Ldinburgh  in  1700,  and  remain- 
ed there  several  years  ;  during  wliich  time  he  first 
l)roached  his  great  credit  system,  offering  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  coin  by  the  establishment 
of  a  bank,  which,  according  to  his  views,  might 
t;init  a  paper  currency  ecjuivalent  to  the  whole 
landed  estate  of  the  kingdom. 

His  scheme  excited  great  astonishment  in  Kd- 
inburgh  ;  but,  though  the  government  was  not 
sufficiently  advanced  in  financial  knowledge  to 
detect  the  fallacies  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
.Scottish  caution  and  suspicion  served  in  the  place 
of  wisdom,  and  the  project  was  rejected.  Law 
met  with  no  better  success  with  the  Knglish  Par- 
liament ;  and  the  fatal  affair  of  the  death  ot  Wil- 
son still  hanging  over  him,  for  which  he  had 
never  been  anie  to  procure  a  pardon,  he  again 
went  to  France. 

The  financial  affairs  of  France  were  at  this 
lime  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  wars,  the 
nomp  and  profusion,  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  re- 
ligious persecutions  of  whole  classes  of  the  most 
industrious  of  his  subjects,  had  exhausted  his 
treasury,  and  overwhelmed  the  nation  with  debt. 
The  old  monarch  clung  to  his  selfish  magnifi- 
cence, and  could  not  be  induced  to  diminish  his 
enormous  expenditure  ;  and  his  minister  of 
finance  was  (Iriven  to  his  wits'  end  to  devise  all 
kinds  of  disastrous  expedients  to  keep  up  the  royal 
state,  and  to  extricate  the  nation  from  its  embar- 
rassments. 

In  this  state  of  things.  Law  ventured  to  bring 
forward  his  financial  project.  It  was  founded  on 
the  plan  of  the  Dank  of  England,  which  had  al- 
ready l)een  in  successful  operation  several  years. 
He  met  with  immedi.ite  patronage,  and  a  con- 
genial spirit,  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had 
married  a  natural  daughter  ot  the  king.  The 
duke  had  been  astonished  at  the  facility  with 
which  Kngland  had  supported  the  burden  of  a 
public  debt,  created  oy  the  wars  of  Anne  and 
William,  and  which  exceeded  in  amount  that  un- 
der which  France  was  groaning.  The  whole 
matter  was  soon  explained  by  Law  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. The  latter  maintainetl  that  England  had 
stopped  at  the  mere  threshold  of  an  art  capable  of 
creating  unlimited  sources  of  national  wealth. 
The  duke  v.'as  dazzled  with  his  splendid  views  and 
specious  reasonings,  and  thought  he  clearly  com- 
prehended his  system.  Uemarets,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  F'inance,  was  not  so  easily  de- 
ceived. He  pronounced  the  plan  of  Law  more 
pernicious  than  any  ot  the  disastrous  expedients 
that  the  government  had  yet  been  driven  to.  The 
old  king  also,  Louis  XIV.,  detested  all  innova- 
tions, especially  those  which  came  from  a  riva] 


nation  ;    the  project  of  a  hank,  therefore,  was  ut< 
terly  rejected. 

Law  remained  for  a  while  in  Paris,  leading  a 
gay  and  alfluent  existence,  owing  to  his  hand- 
some person,  easy  manners,  Heximc  leniprr,  Jind 
a  faro-bank  which  he  had  set  up.     His  agree.ible 


career  was  inicrruptcil  by  a  message  from  D'Ar- 
genson,  Lieutenant  (leneral  ot  Police,  ordering 
him  to  i|uit  Paris,  alleging  that  he  was  "  rather 


loo  skiljful  at  Iht  game  which  he  hud   intra- 
iture.l." 

For  several  succeeding  years  he  shifted  his  res- 
idence from  state  to  stati-  ot  Italy  and  (Icrniany  ; 
offering  his  scheme  of  finiince  to  every  court  that 
he  visited,  but  without  success.  The  I)uke  of 
.S.ivoy,  \'ictor  Amadeus,  allerward  King  ol  Sar- 
dinia, was  much  struck  with  hisi)rojett  ;  hut  alter 
considering  it  lor  a  time,  replieil,  "  I  am  not  iuf' 
ficiently  powerful  to  ruin  myself." 

The  shifting,  adventurous  lite  of  Law,  and  the 
e(|uivocal  means  by  which  he  appeared  to  live, 
playing  high,  and  always  with  great  success, 
threw  a  cloud  ol  suspicion  over  him,  wherever  he 
went,  and  caused  him  to  be  expelled  by  the  ma- 
gistracy from  the  semi-commercial,  semi-aristo- 
cratical  cities  of  Venice  and  Cienoa. 

The  events  of  1715  brought  Law  back  again  to 
Paris.  Louis  XI\'.  was  dead.  Louis  XV.  was  a 
mere  child,  and  during  his  minority  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  held  the  reins  of  government  as  Kegent. 
Law  had  ;it  length  found  his  man. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  been  differently  repre- 
sented by  different  coiuemjioraries.  He  appears 
to  have  had  excellent  natural  (pialities,  perverted 
by  a  bad  education.  He  was  of  the  middle  size, 
easy  and  graceful,  with  an  agreeable  counte- 
nance, and  open,  affable  demeanor.  His  niind 
was  (|uick  and  sagacious,  rather  than  profounri  ; 
and  his  quickness  of  intellect,  and  excellence  uf 
memory,  supplied  the  lack  of  studious  applica- 
tion. His  wit  was  prompt  and  pungent  ;  he  ex- 
pressed himself  witn  vivacity  ;md  |)recision  ;  his 
imagination  was  vivid,  his  temperament  sanguine 
and  joyous  ;  his  courage  daring.  His  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  expressed  his  character  in 
a  jeu  d'esnrit.  "The  fairies,"  said  she,  "were 
invited  to  be  present  at  his  birth,  and  each  one 
conferring  a  talent  on  my  son,  he  |)ossesses  them 
all.  Unfortunately,  we  had  forgotten  to  invite  an 
old  fairy,  who,  arriving  after  all  the  others,  ex- 
claimed, '  He  shall  have  all  the  talents,  excepting 
that  to  make  a  gt)od  use  ot  them.'  " 

L'nder  proper  tuition,  the  Duke  might  have 
risen  to  real  greatness  ;  but  in  his  early  years,  he 
was  put  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Abbt?  Dubois, 
one  of  the  subtlest  and  basest  spirits  that  ever  in- 
trigued its  way  into  eminent  place  and  power. 
The  Abbs  was  of  low  origin,  arid  despicable  ex- 
terior, totally  destitute  of  morals,  and  perfidious 
in  the  extreme  ;  but  with  a  supple,  insinuating 
address,  and  an  accommodating  spirit,  tolerant 
of  all  kinds  of  prolligacy  in  others.  Conscious  ot 
his  own  inherent  baseness,  he  sought  to  secure  an 
influence  over  his  pupil,  by  corrupting  his  ])rinci- 
ples  and  fostering  his  vices  ;  he  debased  him,  to 
Keep  himself  from  being  despised.  Unfortunately 
he  succeeded.  To  the  early  j)recepts.of  this  infa- 
mous pander  have  been  attributed  those  excesses 
that  disgraced  the  manhood  of  the  Regent,  and 
gave  a  licentious  character  to  his  whole  course  of 
government.  His  love  ot  pleasure,  quickened 
and  indulged  by  those  who  should  have  restrained 
it,  led  him  into  all  kinds  ot  sensual  indulgence. 
He  had  been  taught  to  think  lightly  of  the  most 
serious  duties  and  sacred  ties  ;  to  turn  virtue  into 
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a  jest,  and  consider  religion  mere  hypocrisy.  He 
was  a  j^ay  misanthrope,  that  had  a  sovereign  t)Ut 
sportive  coiUein|)t  lor  mankind  ;  believed  that  his 
most  devoted  servant  would  he  his  enemy,  il  in- 
terest prompted  ;  and  maintained  that  in  honest 
man  was  he  wiio  had  the  art  to  conceal  that  he 
was  the  contrary. 

He  surrounded  himself  witii  a  set  of  dissolute 
men  like  himseil  ;  who,  let  loose  from  the  re- 
straint under  whicii  they  had  been  hekl,  during 
the  latter  iiy[)ocritical  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  now 
gave  way  to  every  kind  of  debauchery.  With 
these  men  the  Regent  used  to  shut  himself  up, 
after  the  hours  of  business,  and  excluding  ail 
graver  persons  and  graver  concerns,  celebrate 
the  most  drunken  and  disgusting  orgies  ;  where 
ol)scenity  and  blasphemy  formed  the  seasoning  ol 
conversation.  For  the  profligate  companions  of 
these  revels,  he  invented  the  appellation  of  his 
roufs,  the  literal  meaning  ol  which  is  men  bro- 
ken on  tiie  wheel  ;  intended,  no  doubt,  to  exjiress 
their  broken-down  ciiaracters  and  dislocateil  for- 
tunes ;  although  a  contemporary  asserts  that  it 
designated  the  punishment  tluit  most  of  them 
merited.  Madame  de  Labran,  who  was  present 
at  one  of  the  Regent's  suppers,  was  disgusted  by 
the  conduct  and  conversation  ol  tiie  host  and  his 
guests,  and  observed  at  table,  that  God,  after  he 
had  created  man,  took  the  refuse  clay  that  was 
left,  and  made  of  it  the  souls  of  lac(|ueys  and 
princes. 

Such  was  the  man  that  now  ruled  tiie  destinies 
of  France.  Law  found  him  full  of  perplexities, 
from  the  disastrous  state  of  the  finances.  Me 
had  already  tampered  with  the  coinage,  calling 
in  the  coin  of  the  nation,  re-stamping  it,  and  issu- 
ing it  at  a  nominal  increase  of  one  tilth  ;  thus  de- 
frauding the  nation  out  of  twenty  per  cent  of  its 
capital.  He  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  scru- 
pulous about  any  means  likely  to  relieve  him 
from  financial  ditticiUies  ,  he  had  even  been  led 
to  listen  to  the  cruel  alternative  of  a  national 
l)ankru|)tcy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Law  confidently 
brought  forward  his  scheme  of  a  bank,  that  was 
to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  increase  the  revenue, 
and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  taxes.  The 
following  is  stated  as  the  theory  by  which  he  rec- 
ommended his  system  to  the  Regent.  The  credit 
enjoyed  by  a  banker  or  a  merchant,  he  observed, 
increases  his  capital  tenfold  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
who  has  a  capital  of  one  thous.ind  livres,  may,  it 
he  possess  suflicient  credit,  extend  his  operations 
to  a  million,  and  reaj)  ])rotits  to  that  amount.  In 
like  manner,  a  state  that  can  collect  into  a  bank 
all  the  current  coin  of  tiie  kingdom,  would  be  as 
powerful  as  if  its  capital  were  increased  tenfold. 
The  specie  must  be  drawn  into  the  bank,  not  by 
way  of  loan,  or  by  taxations,  but  in  the  way  of  de- 
posit. This  might  be  effected  in  different  modes, 
either  by  inspiring  confidence,  or  by  exerting  au- 
thority. One  mode,  he  observed,  had  already 
been  in  use.  Each  time  that  a  state  makes  a  re- 
coiiage,  it  becomes  momentarily  the  depositary 
of  all  the  money  called  in,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
jects of  that  state.  His  bank  was  to  effect  the 
same  purpose  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  receive  in  deposit 
all  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  give  in  ex- 
change its  bills,  whi^a,  being  of  an  invariable 
value,  bearing  an  interest,  and  being  payable  on 
demand,  would  not  only  supply  the  place  of  coin, 
but  prove  a  better  and  more  profitable  currency. 

The  Regent  caught  with  avidity  at  the 
scheme.  It  suited  his  bold,  reckless  spirit,  and 
his  grasping  extravagance.    Not  that  he  was  alto- 


gether the  dupe  of  Law's  specious  projects  ;  still 
he  was  apt,  like  many  other  men,  unskilled  in  tha 
arcana  of  finance,  to  mistake  the  mukiplicatiuii 
of  money  for  the  multiplication  of  wealth  ;  not 
understanding  that  it  was  a  mere  agent  or  instru- 
ment in  the  interchange  of  traffic,  to  represent  the 
value  of  the  various  productions  of  industry  ;  and 
that  an  increaseil  circulation  of  coin  or  bank  bills, 
in  the  shape  of  currency,  only  adds  a  proportiim- 
ai)ly  increased  and  fictitious  value  to  such  pm- 
ductions.  Law  enlisted  the  vanity  of  the  Rugiiu 
in  his  cause.  He  persuaded  him  that  he  s.iw 
more  clearly  than  others  into  sublime  theories  dt 
finance,  which  were  <|uite  above  the  ordinary  aj)- 
prehension.  He  used  to  declare  that,  excepiinj; 
the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  Kavoy,  no  one  IkuI 
thoroughly  comprei.ended  his  system. 

It  is  certain  th.at  it  met  with  strong  opposition 
from  thf  Regent's  ministers,  the  Duke  de  Noail- 
les  and  the  Chancellor  d'Anguesseau  ;  and  it  w.is 
no  less  strenuously  opposed  by  the  I'arliameiu  ot 
I'aris.  Law,  however,  had  a  potent  though  si'- 
cret  coadjutor  in  the  Abb^  Dubois,  now  risiii};, 
during  the  regency,  into  great  political  power, 
and  who  retained  a  baneful  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  Regent.  This  wily  priest,  as  avari 
cious  as  he  was  ambitious,  drew  large  sums 
from  Law  as  subsidies,  and  aided  him  greatly  in 
many  of  his  most  pernicious  operations.  He  aid- 
ed him,  in  the  present  instance,  to  fortify  the 
mind  of  the  Regent  against  all  the  remonstrances 
of  his  ministers  and  the  parliament. 

Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1716,  letters 
patent  were  granted  to  Law,  to  establish  a  bank 
of  deposit,  discount,  and  circulation,  under  the 
firm  of  "  Law  and  Company,"  to  continue  lor 
twenty  years.  The  cajiital  was  fixed  at  six  mil- 
lions of  livres,  divided  into  shares  of  five  hundrci 
livres  each,  which  were  to  be  sold  for  twenty-fi\u 
])er  cent  of  the  regent's  debased  coin,  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  public  securities  ;  which  wen: 
then  at  a  great  reduction  from  their  nomin.il 
value,  and  which  then  amounted  to  nineteen  hun- 
dred millions.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  bank, 
as  set  forth  in  the  patent,  was  to  encourage  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  France.  The 
louis  d'ors  and  crowns  of  the  bank  were  always 
to  retain  the  same  standard  of  value,  and  its  bills 
to  be  payable  in  them  on  demand. 

At  the  outset,  while  the  bank  was  limited  in  its 
operations,  and  while  its  paper  really  represented 
the  specie  in  its  vaults,  it  seemed  to  realize  all 
that  had  been  promised  from  it.  It  rapidly  ac- 
quired public  confidence,  and  an  extended  circu- 
lation, and  produced  an  activity  in  commerce, 
unknown  under  the  baneful  government  of  Louis 
XIV.  As  the  bills  of  the  bank  bore  an  interest, 
and  as  it  was  stipulated  they  would  be  of  invaria- 
ble value,  and  as  hints  had  been  artfully  circula- 
ted that  the  coin  would  experience  successive  ili- 
minut'on,  everybody  hastened  to  the  bank  to  ex- 
change gold  and  silver  for  paper.  So  great  be- 
ct'Tie  the  throng  of  depositors,  and  so  intense 
their  eagerness,  that  there  was  quite  a  press  and 
struggle  at  the  bank  doos,  and  a  ludicrous  panic 
was  awakened,  as  if  there  was  danger  of  their  not 
being  admitted.  An  anecdote  of  the  time  relates 
that  one  of  the  clerks,  with  an  ominous  smile, 
called  out  to  the  struggling  multitude,  "  Have  a 
little  patience,  my  friends  ;  we  mean  to  take  all 
your  money;"  an  assertion  disastrously  verified 
in  the  sequel. 

Thus,  by  the  simple  establishment  of  a  bank. 
Law  and  the  Regent  obtained  pledges  of  confi- 
dence for  the  consummation  of  further  and  more 
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complicated  schemes,  as  yet  hidden  from  the 
nul)lic.  In  a  little  while,  the  hank  shares  rose 
enormously, and  the  amount  ot  its  notes  in  circu- 
lation exceeded  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of 
livres.  A  subtle  stroke  ol  policy  had  rendered  it 
popular  with   the  aristocracy, 


with   the  aristocracy.     Louis  XIV.    had 
smi-ral  years  previously  imposed  an  income  tax  of 


,1  k-nth,  giving  his  royal  word  that  it  should  cease 
ill  1717.  This  tax  had  been  exceedingly  irksome 
to  the  privileged  orders  ;  and  in  the  ])resent  dis- 
astrous times  they  had  dreaded  an  augmentation 
ol  it.  In  consequence  of  the  successful  operation 
ot  Law's  scheme,  however,  the  tax  was  abolished, 
and  now  nothing  was  to  be  heard  among  the  no- 
bility and  clergy,  but  praises  ol  the  Regent  and 
tl-.i'  bank. 

Hitherto  all  had  gone  well,  and  all  might  have 
continued  to  go  well,  had  not  the  paper  system 
been  further  expanded.  Hut  Law  had  yet  the 
grandest  part  ot  his  scheme  to  develop.  He  had 
to  open  his  ideal  world  of  s|)eculation,  his  LI 
Dorado  of  unbounded  wealth.  The  Knglish  had 
brought  the  vast  imaginary  commerce  of  the 
South  .Seas  in  aid  of  their  banking  operations. 
Law  sought  to  brinjj,  as  an  immense  auxiliary  of 
Ins  bank,  the  whole  trade  of  the  Mississippi.  Un- 
der this  name  was  included  not  merely  the  river 
so  calleil,  but  the  vast  region  known  as  Louisiana, 
extending  from  north  latituile  29  up  to  Canada 
in  north  latitude  40'.  This  country  had  been 
granted  by  Louis  XIV'.  to  the  SieurCrozat,  but  he 
had  been  induced  to  resign  his  patent.  In  con- 
tormity  to  the  plea  of  Mr.  Law,  letters  patent 
were  granted  in  August,  1717,  for  the  creation  ot 
a  commercial  company,  which  was  to  have  the 
roloni/.ing  of  this  country,  and  the  monopoly  ol  its 
trade  and  resources,  and  of  the  beaver  or  fur  trade 
with  Canada.  It  was  called  the  Western,  but  he- 
rame  better  known  as  the  Mississippi  Company. 
Tfe  capital  was  tixed  atone  hundred  millions  ol 
livres,  divided  into  shares,  hearing  an  interest  of 
lour  per  cent,  which  were  subscribed  for  in  the 
public  securities.  As  the  bank  was  to  co-operate 
with  the  company,  the  Regent  ordered  that  its 
bills  should  he  received  the  %ame  as  coin,  in  all 
payments  of  the  public  revenue.  Law  was  ap- 
pointed chief  director  of  this  company,  which  was 
an  ex.ict  copy  ot  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  South  Sea 
Company,  set  on  foot  in  171 1,  and  which  distract- 
ed all  Knglan  1  with  the  frenxyof  speculation.  In 
like  manner  with  the  delusive  |)icturings  given  in 
that  memorable  scheme  ot  the  sources  of  rich 
trade  to  be  opened  in  the  South  Sea  countries. 
Law  held  forth  magnificent  prospects  of  the  for- 
tunes to  he  made  in  colonizing  Louisiana,  which 
was  represented  as  a  veritable  land  of  promise, 
capable  of  yielding  every  variety  of  the  most 
precious  produce.  Rejwrts,  too,  were  arttuUy 
circulated,  with  great  mystery,  as  if  to  the  "  cho- 
sen few,"  of  mines  o(  gold  and  silver  recently 
ili.iCoverecl  in  Louisiana,  and  which  would  insure 
instant  wealth  to  the  early  purchasers.  These 
confidential  whispers  of  course  soon  became  pub- 
lic ;  and  were  confirmed  l>y  travellers  fresh  from 
the  Mississippi,  and  doubtless  bribed,  who  had 
seen  the  mines  in  question,  and  declareil  I  hem  su- 
perior in  richness  to  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Nay,  more,  ocular  proof  was  furnished  to  public 
credulity,  in  ingots  ot  gold  conveyed  to  the  mint, 
as  if  just  brought  from  the  mines  of  Louisiana. 

Extraonlinary  measures  were  adopted  to  force 
a  coloniitation.  An  edict  was  issued  to  collect 
and  transport  settlers  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
police  lent  its  aid.  The  streets  and  prisons  ot 
Paris,  and  of  the  provincial  cities,  were  sv/ept  of 


mendicants  and  vagabonds  of  all  kinds,  who  were 
conveyed  to  Havre  de  Grace.  About  six  thou- 
sand were  crowded  into  ships,  where  no  precau- 
tions had  been  taken  for  their  health  or  accommo- 
dation. Instruments  of  all  kinds  proi)er  lor  the 
working  ot  mines  were  ostentatiously  paraded  in 
public,  and  put  on  board  the  vessels  ;  and  the 
whole  set  sail  tor  this  tabled  ICl  Dorado,  which 
was  to  |;rove  the  grave  ot  the  greater  part  of  its 
wretched  colonists. 

D'Anguesseau,  the  chancellor,  a  man  of  pro- 
bity and  integrity,  still  lilted  his  voice  against  the 
pa|ier  system  of  Law,  and  his  project  ot  coloniza- 
tion, and  was  eloc|UeiU  and  prophetic  in  jiicturing 
the  evils  they  were  calculated  to  produce  ;  ihe 
jirivate  distress  and  public  degradation  ;  the  cor- 
ruption ot  morals  and  manners  ;  the  trium|)h  of 
knaves  and  schemers  ;  the  ruin  of  fortunes,  and 
dov;iifall  ot  families.  He  was  incited  more  and 
more  to  this  opposition  by  the  Duke  de  Noailles, 
the  Minister  ot  Finance,  who  was  jealous  ot  the 
growing  ascendancy  ot  Law  over  the  mind  ot  the 
Regent,  but  was  less  honest  than  the  chancellor 
in  his  opposition.  The  Regent  was  excessively 
annoyed  by  the  difficulties  they  conjured  up  in  the 
way  ot  his  darling  schemes  ot  finance,  and  the 
countenance  they  gave  to  the  opposition  ot  parlia- 
ment ;  which  body,  disgusted  more  and  more  with 
the  abuses  ot  the  regency,  and  the  system  ot  Law, 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  carry  its  remonstrances  to 
the  very  toot  of  the  throne. 

He  determined  to  relieve  himself  from  these  two 
ininisters,  who,  either  through  honesty  or  policy, 
intrelered  with  all  his  plans.  Accordingly,  on 
the  28th  ot  January,  I7i8,  he  dismissed  the  chan- 
cellor from  office,  and  exiled  him  to  his  estate  in 
the  country  ;  and  shortly  afterward  removed  the 
Duke  de  Noailles  from  the  administration  ol  the 
finances. 

The  opposition  of  parliament  to  the  Regent  and 
his  measures  was  carried  on  with  increasing  vio- 
lence. That  body  aspired  to  an  etiual  authority 
with  the  Regent  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
and  pretended,  by  its  decree,  to  suspend  ap  edict 
ot  the  regency,  ordering  a  new  coinage  and  alter- 
ing the  value  of  the  currency.  Hut  its  chief  hos- 
tility was  Icvelletl  against  Law,  a  foreigner  and  a 
heretic,  and  one  who  was  considered  by  a  majority 
ot  the  members  in  the  light  ot  a  malefactor.  In 
fact,  so  far  was  this  hostility  carried,  that  secret 
measures  were  taken  to  investigate  his  malversa- 
tions, and  to  collect  evidence  against  him  ;  and  it 
was  resolved  in  parliament  that,  should  the  testi- 
mony collected  justify  their  suspicions,  they  would 
have  him  seized  and  brought  before  them  ;  would 
give  him  a  brief  trial,  and  it  convicted,  would  hang 
him  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  and  throw 
open  the  gates  after  the  execution,  that  the  public 
might  behold  his  corpse  ! 

I^aw  received  intimation  ot  the  danger  hanging 
over  him,  and  was  in  terrible  trepidation.  He 
took  refuge  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  residence  of 
the  Regent,  and  implored  his  protection.  The  Re- 
gent  himself  was  embarrassed  by  the  sturdy  op- 
IKJsition  ot  jiarliament,  which  contemplated  noth- 
ing less  than  a  decree  reversing  most  ot  his  pub- 
lic measures,  esi>ecially  thoseol  finance.  His  in- 
decision kept  Law  for  a  time  in  an  agony  ot  terror 
and  sus|>ense.  Finally,  by  assembling  a  board  ot 
justice,  and  bringing  to  iiis  aid  the  at>solute  au- 
thority ot  the  King,  be  triumphed  over  parliament 
and  relieved  Law  from  his  dread  ot  being  hanged. 

The  system  now  went  on  with  flowing  sai\. 
The  Western  or  Mississipf  i  Company,  i^eing  identi 
tiert  with   the    b\nk,  rapioVy   increasei'  in   power 
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and  privileges.  One  monopoly  after  another  was 
granted  to  it ;  the  trade  of  the  Indian  seas  ;  the 
slave  trade  with  Senegal  and  Guinea  ;  the  farm- 
ing of  tobacco  ;  the  national  coinage,  etc.  Each 
new  privilege  was  made  a  pretext  for  issuing 
more  bills,  and  caused  an  immense  advance  in  the 

Crice  of  stock.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of  I3ecem- 
er,  1718,  the  Regent  gave  the  establishment  the 
imposing  title  of  Thk  Royal  Bank,  and  pro- 
claimed that  he  had  effected  the  purchase  of  all 
the  shares,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  had  added  to 
its  capital.  This  measure  seemed  to  shock  the 
public  feeling  more  than  any  other  connected 
with  the  system,  and  roused  the  indignation  of 
parliament.  The  French  nation  had  been  so  ac- 
customed to  attach  an  idea  of  everything  noble, 
lofty,  and  magnificent,  to  the  royal  name  and  per- 
son, especially  during  the  stately  and  sumptuous 
reign  of  Louis  XIV'.,  that  they  could  not  at  first 
tolerate  the  idea  of  royally  being  in  any  degree 
mingled  with  matters  of  traffic  and  finance,  and 
the  king  being  in  a  manner  a  banker.  It  was  one 
of  the  downward  steps,  however,  by  which  royalty 
lost  its  illusive  splendor  in  France,  and  became 
gradually  cheapened  in  the  public  mind. 

Arbitrary  measures  now  began  to  be  taken  to 
force  the  bills  of  the  bank  into  artificial  currency. 
On  the  27th  of  Decemlier  appeared  an  order  in 
council,  forbidding,  under  severe  penalties  the 
payment  of  any  sum  above  six  hundred  livres  in 
gold  or  silver.  This  decree  rendered  bank  bills 
necessary  in  all  transactions  of  purchase  and  sale, 
and  called  for  a  new  emission.  The  prohibition 
was  occasionally  evaded  or  opposed  ;  confisca- 
tions were  the  consequence  ;  informers  were  re- 
warded, and  spies  and  traitors  began  to  spring 
up  in  all  the  domestic  walks  of  life. 

The  worst  effect  of  this  illusive  system  was  the 
mania  for  gain,  or  rather  for  gambling  in  stocks, 
that  now  seized  upon  the  whole  nation.  Under 
the  exciting  effects  of  lying  reports,  and  the  forc- 
ing effects  of  government  decrees,  the  shares  of 
the  company  went  on  rising  in  value  until  they 
reached  thirteen  hundred  per  cent.  Nothing  was 
now  spoken  of  but  the  price  of  shares,  and  the 
immense  fortunes  suddenly  made  by  lucky  specu- 
lators. Those  whom  Law  had  deluded  used  every 
means  to  delude  others.  The  most  extravagant 
dreams  were  indulged,  concerning  the  wealth  to 
flow  in  upon  the  company  from  its  colonies,  its 
trade,  and  its  various  monopolies.  It  is  true, 
nothing  as  yet  had  been  realized,  nor  could  in 
some  time  be  realized,  from  these  distant  sources, 
even  if  productive  ;  but  the  imaginations  of  specu- 
lators are  ever  in  the  advance,  and  their  conjec- 
tures are  immediately  converted  into  facts.  Ly- 
ing reports  now  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  of 
sure  avenues  to  fortune  suddenly  thrown  open. 
The  more  extravagant  the  fable,  the  more  readily 
was  it  believed.  To  doubt  was  to  awaken  anger, 
or  incur  ridicule.  In  a  time  of  public  infatuation, 
it  requires  no  small  exercise  of  courage  to  doubt 
a  popular  fallacy. 

Paris  nov?  became  the  centre  of  attraction  for 
the  adventurous  and  the  avaricious,  who  flocked 
to  it,  not  merely  from  the  provinces,  but  from 
..eighboring  countries.  A  stock  exchange  was 
established  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix, 
and  became  immediately  the  gathering  place  of 
stock-jobbers.  The  exchange  Dpened  at  seven 
o'clock,  with  the  beat  of  drum  and  sound  of  bell, 
and  closed  at  night  with  the  same  signals. 
Guards  were  stationed  at  each  end  of  the  street, 
to  maintain  order,  and  exclude  carriages  and 
horses.     The  whole  street  swarmed  throughout 


the  day  like  a  bee-hive.  Bargains  of  all  kinds 
were  seized  upon  with  avidity.  Shares  of  stock 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  mounting  in  value, 
one  knew  not  why.  Fortunes  were  made  in  a 
moment,  as  if  by  magic  ;  and  every  lucky  bargain 
prompted  those  around  to  a  more  desperate  throw 
of  the  die.  The  fever  went  on,  increasing  in  in- 
tensity as  the  day  declined  ;  and  when  the  drum 
beat,  and  the  bell  rang,  at  night,  to  close  the  l-x- 
change,  there  were  exclamations  of  impatiemu 
and  despair,  as  if  the  wheel  of  fortune  had  sud- 
denly  been  stopped  when  about  to  make  its 
luckiest  evolution. 

To  engulf  all  classes  in  this  ruinous  vortex,  Law 
now  split  the  shares  of  fifty  millions  of  stock  each 
into  one  hundred  shares  ;  thus,  as  in  the  splitting 
of  lottery  tickets,  accommodating  the  venture  to 
the  humblest  purse.  Society  was  thus  stirred  up 
to  its  very  dregs,  and  adventurers  of  the  lowest 
order  hurried  to  the  stock  market.  All  honest, 
industrious  pursuits,  and  modest  gains,  were  now 
despised.  Wealth  was  to  be  obtained  instantly, 
without  labor,  and  without  stint.  The  upjjer 
classes  were  as  base  in  their  venality  as  the  lower. 
The  highest  and  most  powerful  nobles,  abandon- 
ing all  generous  pursuits  and  lofty  aims,  engaged 
in  the  vile  scuffle  lor  gain.  They  were  even  baser 
than  the  lower  classes  ;  for  some  of  them,  who 
were  members  of  the  council  of  the  regency, 
abused  their  station  and  their  influence,  and  |)ro- 
moted  measures  by  which  shares  arose  while  in 
their  hands,  and  they  made  immense  profits. 

The  Duke  de  Bourbon,  the  prince  of  Conti,  the 
Dukes  de  la  Force  and  D'Antin  were  among  the 
foremost  of  these  illustrious  stock-jobbers.  They 
were  nicknamed  the  Mississippi  Lords,  and  they 
smiled  at  the  sneering  title.  In  fact,  the  usual 
distinctions  of  society  had  lost  their  consequence, 
under  the  reign  of  this  new  passion.  Rank,  tal- 
ent, military  fame,  no  longer  inspired  deference. 
All  respect  for  others,  all  sell-respect,  were  for- 
gotten in  the  mercenary  struggle  of  the  stock- 
market.  Even  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions, forge. ting  their  true  objects  of  devotion, 
mingled  among  the  votaries  of  Mammon.  They 
were  not  behind  those  who  wielded  the  civil 
power  in  fabricating  ordinances  suited  lo  their 
avaricious  ])urposes.  Theological  decisions  forth- 
with appeared,  in  which  the  anathema  launched 
by  the  Church  against  usury,  was  conveniently 
construed  as  not  extending  lo  the  traflic  in  bank 
shares  ! 

The  Abb^  Dubois  entered  into  the  mysteries  of 
stock-jobbing  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  and 
enriched  himself  by  the  spoils  of  the  credulous  ; 
and  he  continually  drew  large  sums  from  Law,  as 
considerations  for  hi<^  politica  influence.  P'aith- 
less  to  his  country,  in  tne  course  of  nis  gambling 
speculations  he  transferred  to  Englan'l  a  great 
amount  of  specie,  which  had  been  paid  into  the 
royal  treasury  ;  thus  contributing  to  the  subsequent 
dearth  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  female  sex  participated  in  this  sordid  frenzy. 
Princesses  of  the  blood,  and  ladies  of  the  highest 
nobility,  were  among  the  most  rapacious  of  stock- 
jobbers. The  Regent  seemed  to  have  the  riches  of 
Croesus  at  his  command,  and  lavished  money  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  upon  his  female  relatives 
and  favorites,  as  well  as  upon  his  rouis,  the  dis- 
solute companions  of  his  debauches.  "  My  son," 
writes  the  Regent's  mother,  in  her  correspon- 
dence, "  gave  me  shares  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions,  which  I  distributed  amon^  my  house- 
hold. The  King  also  took  several  mdlions  for  his 
own  household.     All  the  royal  family  have  had 
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them  ;   all    the    children    and    grandchildren   of 
France,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood." 

Luxury  and  extravagance  kept  pace  with  this 
sudden  inflation  of  tancied  wealth.  The  heredi- 
tary palaces  of  nobles  were  pulled  down,  r.id  re- 
huilt  on  a  scale  of  augmented  splendor.  Enter- 
tainments were  given,  of  incredible  cost  and 
niaijnificence.  Never  before  had  been  such  dis- 
phiy  in  houses,  furniture,  equipages,  and  amuse- 
ments. This  was  particularly  the  case  among 
persons  of  the  lower  ranks,  who  had  suddenly  be- 
,ome  possessed  of  millions.  Ludicrous  anecdotes 
a.e  related  of  some  of  these  upstarts.  One,  who 
ha»l  just  launched  a  splenelid  carriage,  when 
.'.bout  to  use  it  for  the  first  time,  instead  of  getting 
in  at  the  door,  mounted,  through  habitude,  to  his 
accustomed  place  behind.  Some  ladies  of  quality, 
seeing  a  well-dressed  woman  covered  with  dia- 
monds, but  whom  nobody  knew,  alight  from  a 
very  handsome  carriage,  inquired  who  she  was  of 
the  footman.  Me  replied,  with  a  sneer  :  "  It  is  a 
lady  who  has  recently  tumbled  from  a  garret  into 
this  carriage."  Mr.  Law's  domestics  were  said 
to  become  in  like  manner  suddenly  enriched  by  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  his  table.  His  coachman, 
having  made  his  fortune,  retired  from  his  service. 
Mr.  Law  requested  him  to  procure  a  coachman  in 
his  i)lace.  He  appeared  the  next  day  with  two, 
whom  he  pronounced  equally  good,  and  told  Mr. 
Law  :  "  Take  which  of  them  you  choose,  and  I 
will  take  the  other  !" 

Nor  were  these  no7>i  homini  treated  with  the 
distance  and  disdain  they  would  formerly  have 
experienced  from  the  haughty  aristocracy  of 
France.  The  pride  of  the  old  noblesse  had  been 
stifled  by  the  stronger  instinct  of  avarice.  They 
rather  sought  the  intimacy  and  confidence  of  these 
lucky  upstarts  ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  a 
nobleman  would  gladly  take  his  seat  at  the  table 
ol  the  fortun.ite  lacquey  of  yesterday,  in  hopes  of 
learning  from  him  the  secret  of  growing  rich  ! 

Law  now  went  about  with  a  countenance  ra- 
diant with  success  and  apparently  Mispensing 
wealth  on  every  side.  "  He  is  admirably  skilled 
in  all  that  relates  to  finance,"  writes  the  Duchess 
ol  Orleans,  the  Regent's  mother,  "  and  has  put  the 
affairs  of  the  state  in  such  gooel  order  that  all  the 
king's  debts  have  been  paici  He  is  so  much  run 
after  that  he  has  no  repose  night  or  day.  A 
duchess  even  kissed  his  hand  publicly.  If  a 
duchess  can  do  this,  what  will  other  ladies  do  ?" 

Wherever  he  went,  his  path,  we  are  told,  was 
beset  by  a  sordid  throng,  who  waited  to  see  him 
pass,  and  sought  to  obtain  the  favor  of  a  word,  a 
nod,. or  smile,  as  if  a  mere  glance  from  him  would 
bestow  fortune.  When  at  home,  his  house  was 
absolutely  besieged  by  furious  candidates  for  for- 
tune. "  They  forced  the  doors,"  says  the  Duke 
de  St.  Simon  ;  "  they  scaled  his  windows  from  the 
garden  ;  they  made  their  way  into  his  cabinet 
down  the  chimney  !" 

The  same  venal  court  was  paid  by  all  classes  to 
his  family.  The  highest  ladies  of  the  court  vied 
with  each  other  in  meannesses  to  purchase  the 
lucrative  friendship  of  Mrs.  Law  and  her  daugh- 
ter. They  waited  upon  them  with  as  much  as- 
siduity and  adulation  as  if  they  had  been  prin- 
cesses of  the  blood.  The  Regent  one  day 
expressed  a  desire  that  some  duchess  should  ac- 
company his  daughter  to  Genoa.  "  My  Lord," 
said  some  one  present,  "  if  you  would  have  a 
choice  from  among  the  duchesses,  you  need  but 
send  to  Mrs.  Law's,  you  will  lind  them  all  assem- 
bled there." 

The  wealth  of  Law  rapidly  increased  with  the 


expansion  of  the  bubble.  In  the  course  of  a  fev« 
months  he  purchased  fourteen  titled  estates,  pay- 
ing for  them  in  paper  ;  antl  the  public  hailed  these 
sudden  and  vast  acquisitions  of  landed  property 
as  so  many  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  his  system. 
In  one  instance  he  met  with  a  shrewd  bargainer, 
who  had  not  the  general  faith  in  his  paper  money. 
The  President  de  Novion  insisted  on  being  paid  for 
an  estate  in  hard  coin.  Law  accordingly  brought 
the  amount,  four  hundred  thousand  livres,  in  spe- 
cie, saying,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  that  he  preferred 
paying  in  money  as  its  weight  rendered  it  a  mere 
incumbrance.  As  it  happened,  the  president 
could  give  no  clear  title  to  the  land,  and  the 
money  nad  to  be  refunded.  He  paid  it  back  in 
paper,  which  Law  dared  not  refuse,  lest  he  should 
depreciate  it  in  the  market. 

The  course  of  illusory  credit  went  on  triumph 
antly  for  eighteen  months.  Law  had  nearly  ful- 
filled one  of  his  promises,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  public  debt  had  been  paid  off  ;  but  how  paid  ? 
In  bank  shares,  which  had  been  trumped  up  several 
hundred  per  cent  above  their  value,  and  which 
were  to  vanish  like  smoke  in  the  hands  of  the 
holders. 

One  of  the  most  striking  attributes  of  Law  was 
the  imperturbable  assurance  and  self-possession 
with  which  he  replied  to  every  objection,  and 
found  a  solution  for  every  problem.  He  had  the 
dexterity  of  a  juggler  in  evading  difficulties  ;  and 
what  was  peculiar,  made  figures  themselves,  which 
are  the  very  elements  of  exact  demonstration,  the 
means  to  dazzle  and  bewilder. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  1 719  the  Mississippi 
scheme  had  reached  its  highest  point  of  glory. 
Hall  a  million  of  strangers  had  crowded  into 
Paris,  in  quest  of  fortune.  The  hotels  and  lodg- 
ing-houses were  overflowing  ;  lodgings  were  pro- 
cured with  excessive  difficulty  ;  granaries  were 
turned  into  bed-rooms  ;  provisions  had  risen  enor- 
mously in  price  ;  splendid  houses  were  multiply- 
ing on  every  side  ;  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
carriages;  above  a  thousand  new  equipages  had 
been  launched. 

On  the  eleventh  of  December,  Law  obtained 
another  prohibitory  decree,  for  the  purjiose  of 
sweeping  all  the  remaining  specie  in  circulation 
into  the  bank.  By  this  it  was  forbidden  to  make 
any  payment  in  silver  above  ten  livres,  or  in  gold 
above  three  hundred. 

The  repeated  decrees  of  this  nature,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  depreciate  the  value  of  gold,  and 
increase  the  illusive  credit  of  paper,  began  to 
awaken  doubts  of  a  system  which  required  such 
bolstering.  Capitalists  gradually  awoke  from  their- 
bewilderment.  Sound  and  able  financiers  con- 
sulted together,  and  agreed  to  make  common 
cause  against  this  continual  expansion  of  a  paper 
system.  The  shares  of  the  bank  and  of  the  com- 
pany began  to  decline  in  value.  Wary  men  took 
the  alarm,  and  began  to  realize,  a  word  now  first 
brought  into  use,  to  express  the  conversion  of 
ideal  property  into  something  real. 

The  Prince  of  Conti,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  grasping  of  the  Mississippi  lords,  was  the 
first  to  give  a  blow  to  the  credit  of  the  bank. 
There  was  a  mixture  of  ingratitude  in  his  con- 
duct that  characterized  the  venal  baseness  ol  the 
times.  He  had  received  from  time  to  time  enor- 
mous sums  from  Law,  as  the  price  ot  his  influence 
and  patronp^e.  His  avarice  had  increased  with 
every  acquisition,  until  Law  was  compelled  to  re- 
fuse one  of  his  exactions.  In  revenge  the  prince 
immediately  sent  such  an  amount  of  paper  to  the 
bank  to  be  cashed,  that  it  required  four  wagons 
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to  bring  away  the  silver,  and  he  had  the  meanness 
to  loll  out  of  the  window  of  his  liotel  and  jest  and 
exult  as  it  was  trundled  into  his  port  cocht^re. 

This  was  tiie  signal  tor  other  drains  of  like  na- 
ture. The  Enj:[lish  and  Dutch  merchants,  who 
had  purchased  a  great  amount  of  bank  paper  at 
low  prices,  cashed  them  at  the  bank,  and  carrieil 
the  money  out  of  the  country.  Otiier  strangers 
did  the  like,  thus  draining  the  kingdom  of  its  spe- 
cie, and  leaving  |);ipcr  in  its  place. 

The  Regent,  perceiving  these  symptoms  of  de- 
cay in  the  system,  sought  lo  restore  it  to  public 
confidence,  by  conferring  n.arks  otconfulence  upon 
its  author.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  make 
Law  Comptroller  ("leneral  of  the  Finances  of 
France.  There  was  a  material  obstacle  in  his 
way.  Law  was  a  l'rotest;int,  and  the  Regent,  un- 
scrupulous as  he  was  himself,  did  not  dare  pub- 
licly to  outrage  the  severe  edicts  which  Louis 
XIV.,  in  his  bigot  clays,  had  fulminated  against 
all  heretics.  Law  soon  let  him  know  that  there 
would  be  no  dilliculty  on  that  head.  He  was 
ready  at  any  moment  to  abjure  his  religion  in  the 
way  of  business.  Fordecency'ssake,  however,  it 
was  judged  proper  he  should  previously  be  con- 
vinced anil  converted.  A  ghostly  instructor  was 
soon  found,  ready  to  accomplish  his  conversioii 
in  the  shortest  |w)ssible  time.  This  was  the  .'\bbi' 
Tencin,  a  protligate  creature  of  the  profligate 
Dubois,  and  like  liim  working  his  way  to  ecclesi- 
astical promoiion  and  temporal  wealth,  by  the 
basest  means. 

Under  the  instructions  of  the  Abbt*  Tencin, 
Law  soon  mastered  the  mysteries  and  dogmas  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  ;  and,  after  a  brief  course  of 
ghostly  training,  declared  himself  thoroughly  con- 
vinced and  converted.  To  avoid  the  sneers  ami 
jests  of  the  Parisian  public  the  ceremony  of  ab- 
juration took  place  at  Melun.  Law  made  a  pious 
present  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Ro(jue,  and  the  AbbS  Tencin  was 
rewarded  for  his  eelitying  labors  by  sundry  shares 
and  bank  bills  ;  which  he  shrewdly  took  care  to 
convert  into  cash,  havmg  as  little  faith  in  the  sys- 
tem as  in  the  piety  of  his  new  convert.  A  more 
grave  and  moral  community  might  have  been 
outraged  by  this  scandalous  larce  ;  but  the 
Parisians  laughed  at  it  with  tlieir  usual  levity,  and 
contented  themselves  with  making  it  the  subject 
of  a  number  of  songs  and  epigrams. 

Law  now  being  orthodox  in  his  faith,  took  out 
letters  of  naturalization,  and  having  thus  sur- 
mounted the  intervening  obstacles,  was  elevated 
by  the  Regent  to  the  post  of  Comptroller  (ieneral. 
So  accustomed  had  the  community  become  to 
all  juggles  and  transmutations  in  this  hero  of 
finance,  that  no  one  seemed  shocked  or  astonished 
at  his  sudden  elevation.  On  the  contrary,  being 
now  considered  i)erfectly  established  in  place  anti 
power,  he  became  more  than  ever  the  object  of 
venal  adoration.  Men  of  rank  and  dignity 
thronged  his  antechamber,  waiting  patiently  their 
turn  for  an  audience  ;  and  titled  dames  demeaned 
themselves  to  take  the  front  seats  o(  the  carriages 
of  his  wife  and  daughter,  as  if  they  had  been  rid- 
ing with  princesses  of  the  blood  royal.  Law's 
head  grew  giddy  with  his  elevation,  and  he  began 
to  aspire  after  aristocratical  distinction.  There 
w.as  to  be  a  court  ball,  at  which  several  of  the 
young  noblemen  were  to  dance  in  a  ballet  with 
the  youthful  King.  Law  re(|uested  that  his  son 
might  be  admitted  into  the  ballet,  and  the  Regent 
consented.  The  young  scions  of  .lobility,  how- 
ever, were  indignant  and  scouted  the  "  intruding 
upstart."     Their  more  worldly  parents,  fearful  of 


displeasing  the  modern  Midas,  reprimanded  them 
in  vain.  The  striplings  had  not  yet  imbibed  the 
passion  for  gain,  and  still  held  to  their  high  blood. 
The  son  ol  the  b:inker  received  slights  and  annoy- 
ances on  all  sides,  and  the  public  ap|)lauded  them 
for  their  spirit.  A  fit  of  illness  came  opportum-K 
to  relieve  the  youlh  from  an  honor  which  would 
have  cost  him  a  world  of  vexations  and  affronts. 

In  February,  1720,  shortly  after  Law's  insi.il 
ment  in  oflice,  a  decree  came  out  uniting  the  bank 
to  the  India  Company,  by  which  last  name  the 
whole  establishment  was  now  knosvn.  The  de- 
cree stated  that  as  the  bank  was  royal,  the  King 
was  bound  to  make  good  the  value  of  its  bills  ■ 
that  he  committed  to  the  company  the  govern- 
ment of  the  bank  lor  tiily  years,  and  sold  to  it  tifty 
millions  of  stock  belonging  to  him.  for  niiu'  hun- 
dred millions  ;  a  simple  advance  ot  eighteen  hun- 
dred per  cent.  The  decree  farther  declared,  in 
the  King's  name,  that  he  would  never  draw  on 
the  bank,  until  the  value  of  his  drafts  had  first 
been  lodged  in  it  by  his  receivers  general. 

The  bank,  it  was  said,  had  by  this  time  issued 
notes  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  millions  ; 
being  more  paper  than  all  the  banks  of  Kuropu 
were  able  to  circulate.  To  aid  its  credit,  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  revenue  were  directed  to  take  bank 
notes  ol  the  sub-receivers.  All  payments,  also, 
of  one  hundred  livres  and  upward  were  ordered 
to  be  made  in  bank-notes.  These  comimlsory 
measures  for  a  short  time  gave  a  false  credit  to 
the  bank,  which  proceeded  to  discount  merchants' 
notes,  to  lend  money  on  jewels,  plate,  and  other 
valuables,  as  well  as  on  mortgages. 

Still  larther  to  force  on  the  system  an  edict  next 
apjieared,  forbidding  any  individual,  or  any  cor- 
l)orate  body,  civil  or  religious,  to  hold  in  posses- 
sion  more  than  five  hundred  livres  in  current 
coin  ;  that  is  to  say,  .about  seven  louis-d'ors  ;  the 
value  ot  the  louis-d'or  in  paper  being,  at  the 
time,  seventy-two  livres.  All  the  gold  and  silver 
they  might  have  above  this  pittance  was  to  be 
brought  to  the  royal  bank,  and  exchanged  either 
for  shares  or  bills. 

As  confiscation  was  the  penalty  of  disobedience 
to  this  decree,  and  informers  were  assured  a  share 
ot  the  forfeitures,  a  bounty  was  in  a  manner  held 
out  to  domestic  spies  and  traitors  ;  and  the  most 
odious  scrutiny  was  awakened  into  the  ])ecuniary 
affairs  of  tainilies  and  individuals.  The  very  con- 
fidence between  friends  and  relatives  was  im- 
paired, and  all  the  domestic  ties  and  virtues  of 
society  were  threatened,  until  a  general  sentiment 
ol  indignation  broke  forth,  that  compelled  the  Re- 
gent to  rescind  the  odious  decree.  Lord  Stairs, 
the  British  ambassador,  speaking  of  the  system  of 
espionage  encouraged  by  this  edict,  observed  that 
it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  Law  was  a 
thorough  Catholic,  since  he  had  thus  established 
the  inquisition,  after  having  already  proved  tran- 
suli.^'iinfiation,  by  changing  specie  into  |)aper. 

F.qual  abuses  had  taken  place  under  the  colo- 
nizing project.  In  his  thousand  expedients  to 
amass  capital.  Law  had  sold  parcels  of  land  in 
Mississippi,  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  livres 
for  a  league  square.  Many  capitalists  had  pur- 
chased estates  large  enough  to  constitute  almost  a 
principality  ;  the  only  evil  was.  Law  had  sold  a 
property  which  he  could  not  deliver.  The  agentf 
of  police,  who  aided  in  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the 
colonists,  had  been  guilty  of  scandalous  imposi- 
tions. Under  pretence  of  taking  up  mendicants 
and  vagabonds,  they  had  scoured  the  streets  at 
night,  seizing  upon  honest  mechanics,  or  their 
sons,  and  hurrying  them  to  their  crimping-houses, 
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tor  the  sole  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  them 
as  a  ransom.  The  populace  was  roused  to  indig- 
nation by  these  abuses.  The  officers  of  police 
were  mobbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  odious  func- 
tions, and  several  of  them  were  killed  ;  which  put 
an  end  to  this  flagrant  abuse  ol  power. 

In  Marth,  a  most  extraordinary  decree  of  the 
council  fixed  the  i)rice  of  shares  of  the  India  Com- 
li.uiy  at  nine  thousand  iivres  each.  All  ecclesias- 
tical communities  and  hospitals  were  now  pro- 
hibited from  investing  money  at  interest,  in  any- 
thing but  India  stock.  With  all  these  props  and 
slays,  the  system  continued  to  totter.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise,  under  a  despotic  government, 
that  could  alter  the  value  o/i  property  at  every  mo- 
ment ?  The  very  compulsory  measures  that  were 
adopted  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  bank 
hastened  its  fall  ;  plainly  showing  there  was  a 
want  of  solid  security.  Law  caused  pamphlets  to 
he  published,  setting  forth,  in  eloi|uent  language, 
the  vast  profits  that  must  accrue  to  holders  of  the 
slock,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  King's  ever 
doing  it  any  harm.  On  the  very  back  of  these  as- 
sertions came  forth  an  edict  of  the  King,  dated 
the  22(1  of  May,  wherein,  under  pretence  of  having 
reduced  the  value  of  iiis  coin,  it  was  declarecl 
necessary  to  reduce  the  value  of  his  bank-notes 
one-half,  and  of  the  India  shares  from  nine  thou- 
sand to  five  thousand  Iivres. 

This  decree  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  upon 
shareholders.  They  found  one  half  of  the  prt- 
tended  value  of  the  paper  in  their  hands  annihi- 
lated in  an  instant  ;  and  what  certainty  had  they 
with  res|)ect  to  the  other  half  ?  The  rich  consid- 
ered themselves  ruined  ;  those  in  humbler  circum- 
itances  looked  forward  to  abject  beggary. 

The  parliament  seized  the  occasion  to  stand 
forth  as  the  protector  of  the  ])ul)lic,  and  refused 
to  register  the  decree.  It  gained  t!ie  credit  of 
compelling  the  Regent  to  etrace  his  step,  though 
it  is  more  probable  he  yielded  to  the  universal 
burst  of  ])ublic  astonishment  and  reprobation. 
On  the  27th  o(  May  the  edict  was  revoked,  and 
bank-bills  were  reltoreil  to  their  previous  value. 
Hut  the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck  ;  the  delusion 
was  at  an  end.  Government  itself  had  lost  all 
public  confidence,  eciually  with  the  bank  it  had 
engendered,  and  which  its  own  arbitrary  acts  had 
brought  into  discredit.  "  All  I'aris,'  says  the 
Regent's  mother,  in  her  letters,  "  has  been  mourn- 
ing at  the  cursed  decree  which  Law  has  persuaded 
my  son  to  make.  I  have  received  anonymous  let- 
ters, stating  that  I  have  nothing  to  fear  on  my  own 
account,  but  that  my  son  shall  be  pursued  with 
fire  and  sword." 

The  Regent  now  endeavored  to  avert  the  odium 
of  his  ruinous  schemes  from  himself.  He  affect- 
ed to  have  suddenly  lost  confidence  in  Law,  and 
on  the  29th  of  May,  discharged  him  from  his  em- 
ploy as  Comptroller  General,  and  stationed  a 
Swiss  guard  of  sixteen  men  in  his  house.  He 
even  refused  to  see  him,  when,  on  the  following 
day,  he  applied  at  the  portal  of  the  Palais  Royal 
for  admission  :  but  having  played  off  this  farce 
before  the  public,  he  admitted  him  secretly  the 
same  night,  by  a  private  door,  and  continued  as 
before  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  financial 
schemes. 

On  the  first  of  June,  the  Regent  issued  a  decree, 
permitting  persons  to  have  as  much  money  as 
they  pleased  in  their  possession.  Few,  however, 
were  in  a  state  to  benefit  by  this  permission. 
There  was  a  run  upon  the  bank,  but  a  royal  or- 
dinance immediately  suspended  payment,  until 
farther  orders.    To  relieve  the  public  mind,  a  city 


stock  was  created,  of  twenty-five  millions,  bearing 
an  interest  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  which 
bank  notes  were  taken  in  exchange.  The  bank 
notes  thus  withdrawn  from  circulation,  were  pub- 
licly burned  before  the  Hotel  de  V'ille.  The  pub- 
lic, however,  had  lost  confidence  in  everytning 
and  everybody,  and  suspected  fraud  and  collusion 
in  those  who  pretendeil  to  burn  the  bills. 

A  general  confusion  now  took  place  in  the  finan. 
cial  world.  Families  who  had  lived  in  o|)ulence, 
found  themselves  suddenly  reduced  to  indigence. 
.Schemers  who  had  been  revelling  in  the  delusion 
of  princely  fortune,  found  their  estates  vanishing 
into  thin  air.  Those  who  had  any  |)roperty  re- 
maining, sought  to  secure  it  against  reverses. 
Cautious  persons  found  there  was  no  safety  lor 
pro|)erty  in  a  country  where  the  coin  was  continu- 
ally shifting  in  value,  and  where  a  despotism  was 
exercised  over  public  securities,  and  even  over 
the  private  purses  of  individuals.  They  began  to 
send  their  effects  into  other  countries  ;  when  lo  ! 
on  the  2oth  of  June  a  royal  edict  commanded 
them  to  bring  back  their  effects,  under  penalty  ol 
forfeiting  twice  their  value  ;  and  forbade  them, 
under  like  ])enalty,  from  investing  their  money  in 
foreign  stocks.  This  was  soon  followed  by 
another  decree,  forbidding  any  one  to  retain  pre- 
cious stones  in  his  possession,  or  to  sell  them  to 
foreigners  ;  all  must  be  deposited  in  the  bank,  in 
exchange  for  depreciating  paper  ! 

Lxecrations  were  now  poured  out  on  all  sides, 
against  Law,  and  menaces  of  vengeance.  What 
a  contrast,  in  a  short  time,  to  the  venal  incense 
that  was  offered  up  to  him  1  "  This  person," 
writes  the  Regent's  mother,  "  who  was  formerly 
worshipped  as  a  god,  is  now  not  sure  of  his  life. 
It  is  astonishing  how  greatly  terrified  he  is.  He 
is  as  a  dead  man  ;  he  is  pale  as  a  sheet,  and  it  is 
said  he  can  never  get  over  it.  My  son  is  not  dis- 
mayed, though  he  is  threatened  on  all  sides  ;  and 
is  very  nuicli  amused  with  Law's  terrors." 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  last  grand  attempt 
was  made  by  Law  and  the  Regent,  t((  keep  up  the 
system,  and  provide  for  the  immense  emission  ol 
paper.  A  decree  was  fabricatetl,  giving  the  India 
Company  the  entire  monopoly  of  commerce,  on 
condition  that  it  would,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
reimburse  six  hundred  millions  of  Iivres  of  its 
bills,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  millions  per  month. 

On  the  17th  this  decree  was  sent  to  parliament 
to  be  registered.  It  at  once  raised  a  storm  of  op- 
position in  that  assembly  ;  and  a  vehement  flis- 
cussion  took  place.  While  that  was  going  on,  a 
disastrous  scene  was  passing  out  of  doors. 

The  calamitous  effects  of  the  system  had  reach- 
ed the  humblest  concerns  of  human  lile.  Provis- 
ions had  risen  to  an  enormous  price  ;  i)aper 
money  was  refused  at  all  the  shops  ;  the  people 
had  not  wherewithal  to  buy  bread.  It  had  been 
found  absolutely  indispensable  to  relax  a  little 
from  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  to 
allow  small  sums  to  be  scantily  exchanged  for 
paper.  The  doors  of  the  bank  and  the  neighbor- 
ing streets  were  immediately  thronged  with  a 
famishing  multitude,  seeking  cash  for  bank-notes 
of  ten  Iivres.  So  great  was  the  ]iress  and  strug- 
gle that  several  persons  were  stilled  and  crushed  to 
death.  The  mob  carried  three  of  the  bodies  to 
the  couit-yard  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Some  cried 
for  the  Regent  to  come  forth,  and  behold  the  effect 
of  his  system  ;  others  demanded  the  death  o' 
Law,  the  impostor,  who  had  brought  this  misery 
and  ruin  upon  the  nation. 

The  moment  was  critical,  the  popular  fury  was 
rising  to  a,  tempest,  when  Le  Blanc,  the  Secretary 
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of  State,  stepped  forth.  He  had  previously  sent 
for  the  military,  and  now  only  sought  to  gain 
time.  Singling  out  six  or  seven  stout  kllows,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob  :  "My 
good  leilovvs,"  said  he,  calmly,  "  carry  away 
these  bodies  and  place  them  in  some  church,  and 
then  come  back  quickly  to  me  for  your  pay." 
They  immediately  obeyed  ;  a  kind  of  funeral  pro- 
cession was  formed  ;  the  arrival  of  troops  dis- 
persed those  who  lingered  behind  ;  and  Paris  was 
probably  saved  from  an  insurrection. 

About  ten  o  clock  in  the  morning,  all  being 
quiet.  Law  ventured  to  go  in  his  carriage  to  the 
Palais  Royal.  He  was  saluted  with  cries  and 
curses,  as  he  passed  along  the  streets  ;  and  he 
reached  the  Palais  lioyal  in  a  terrible  fright.  The 
Regent  amused  himself  with  his  fears,  but  retain- 
ed him  with  him,  and  sent  off  his  carriage,  which 
was  assailed  by  the  mob,  pelted  with  stones,  and 
the  glasses  shivered.  The  news  of  t'-'s  outrage 
was  communicated  to  parliament  in  u.e  midst  of 
a  furious  discussior.  of  the  decree  for  »!ie  commer- 
cial monopoly.  The  first  president,  who  had 
been  absent  for  a  short  time,  re-entered,  and  com- 
municated the  tidings  in  a  whimsical  couplet ; 

"  Messieurs,  Messieurs  !  bonne  nouvelle  ! 
Le  carrosse  de  Law  est  reduite  en  carrelle  !" 

"  Gentlemen,  Gentlemen  !  good  news  ! 
The  carriage  of  Law  is  shivered  to  atoms  !" 

The  members  sprang  up  with  joy  ;  "  And  Law  !" 
exclaimed  they,  "  has  he  been  torn  to  pieces-.'" 
The  president  was  ignorant  of  the  result  of  the 
tumult  ;  whereupon  the  debate  was  cut  short,  the 
decree  rejected,  and  the  house  adjourned  ;  the 
members  hurrying  to  learn  the  i)articulars.  .Such 
was  the  levity  with  which  put\ic  affairs  were  treat- 
id  at  that  dissolute  and  disastrous  period. 

.On  the  following  day,  there  was  an  ordinance 
from  the  king,  prohibiting  all  popular  assem- 
blages ;  and  troops  were  stationed  at  various 
points,  and  in  all  ])ublic  places.  The  regiment 
of  guards  was  ordered  lo  hold  itself  in  readiness  ; 
and  the  musciueteers  to  be  at  their  hotels,  with 
their  horses  ready  saddled.  A  number  of  small 
ofTices  were  opened,  where  jjcople  might  cash 
small  notes,  though  with  great  delay  and  diffi- 
culty. An  edict  was  also  issued  declaring  that 
whoever  should  refuse  to  take  bank-notes  in  the 
course  of  trade  should  forfeit  double  tiie  amount  I 

The  continued  and  vehement  opposition  of  par- 
liament 10  tlie  whole  delusive  systen)  oi  finance, 
had  been  a  ccmslant  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
liegent  ;  but  this  obstinate  rejection  of  his  last 
grand  expedient  of  a  commercial  monopoly,  was 
not  to  be  tolerated.  He  determined  to  punish 
that  intractable  body.  The  Abb^  Dubois  and 
Law  suggested  a  simple  mode  ;  it  was  to  sup- 
press the  parliament  altogether,  being,  as  they 
observed,  so  far  from  useful,  that  it  was  a  con- 
stant impediment  to  the  march  of  public  affairs. 
The  Regent  was  half  inclined  to  listen  to  their 
advice  ;  but  U])un  calmer  consideration,  and  the 
advice  of  friends,  he  adopted  a  more  moderate 
course.  On  the  2oth  of  July,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, all  the  ;!oors  of  the  parliament-house  were 
taken  possession  of  by  troops.  Others  were  sent 
to  surround  the  house  of  the  first  president,  and 
others  to  the  houses  of  the  various  members  ;  w^ho 
were  all  at  first  m  great  alarm,  until  an  order  from 
the  king  was  put  into  their  hands,  to  render  them- 
selves at  Pontoise,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  to 
which  place  the  parliament  was  thus  suddenly 
and  arbitrarily  transferred. 

This  despotic  act,  says  Voltaire,  would  at  any 


other  time  have  caused  an  insurrection  ;  but  on« 
half  of  the  Parisians  were  occupied  by  their  ruin 
and  the  other  hall  by  their  fancied  riches,  which 
were  soon  to  vanish.  The  president  and  mem 
bers  of  parliament  acquiesced  in  the  mand.ite 
without  a  murmur  ;  they  even  went  as  if  on  a 
party  of  pleasure,  and  made  every  prcparaiicn 
to  lead  a  joyous  life  in  (heir  exile.  The  niusoiic. 
teers,  who  held  ])ossession  of  the  vac  ated  iiariia- 
ment-house,  a  gay  corps  of  fashionable  youiiii 
fellows,  amused  themselves  with  making  soiijis 
and  pasquinades,  at  the  expense  of  the  exiletl  Icjr. 
islators  ;  and  at  length,  to  pass  away  time,  form- 
ed themselves  into  a  mock  parliament  ;  elected 
their  presidents,  kings,  ministers,  and  aclvo- 
tr>tes  ;  took  their  seats, in  due  form,  arraigned  :i 
cat  at  their  bar,  in  place  of  the  Sieur  Law,  and 
after  giving  it  a  "  fair  trial,"  condemned  it  to  he 
hanged.  In  this  manner  public  affairs  and  public 
institutions  were  lightly  turned  to  jest. 

As  to  the  exiled  parliament,  it  lived  gayly  and 
luxuriously  at  Pontoise,  at  the  public  expense  ; 
for  the  Regent  had  furnished  funds,  as  usual, 
with  a  lavish  hand.  The  first  president  had  the 
mansion  of  the  Duke  de  ISouillon  put  at  his  dis- 
posal, already  furnished,  with  a  vast  and  delight- 
iul  garden  on  the  borders  of  a  river.  There  he 
kept  open  house  to  all  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment. Several  tables  were  spread  every  day,  all 
furnished  luxuriously  and  splendidly  ;  the  most  ex- 
quisite wines  and  liqueurs,  the  choicest  fruits  and 
refreshments,  of  all  kinds,  abounded.  A  number 
of  small  chariots  tor  one  and  two  horses  were  al- 
ways at  hand,  for  such  ladies  and  old  gentlemen 
as  wished  to  take  an  airing  after  dinner,  and  card 
and  billiard  tables  for  such  as  chose  to  amust 
themselves  in  that  way  until  supper.  The  sister 
and  the  daughter  of  the  first  president  did  the 
honors  of  the  house,  and  he  himself  presided 
there  with  an  air  of  great  ease,  hospitality,  and 
magnificence.  It  became  a  party  of  pleasure  to 
drive  from  Paris  to  Pontoise,  which  was  six 
leagues  distant,  and  partake  pf  the  amusements 
and  festivities  of  the  place.  Business  was  openly 
slighted  ;  nothing  was  thought  of  but  amusement. 
The  Regent  and  his  government  were  laughed  at, 
and  made  the  subjects  of  continual  pleasantries  ; 
v/hilethe  enormous  expenses  incurred  by  this  idle 
and  lavish  course  of  life,  more  than  doubled  the 
liberal  sums  provided.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  the  parliament  resented  their  exile. 

During  all  this  time,  the  system  was  getting 
more  and  more  involved.  The  stock  exchange 
had  some  time  previously  been  removed  to  the 
Place  Vendome  ;  but  the  tumult  and  noise  be- 
coming intolerable  td  the  residents  of  that  polite 
quarter,  and  especially  to  the  chancellor,  whose 
hotel  w.as  there,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Carignan, 
both  deep  gamblers  in  Mississippi  stock,  oftereti 
the  extensive  garden  of  the  Hotel  de  Soissons  as 
a  rallying-place  for  the  worshippers  of  Mammon. 
The  offer  was  accepted.  A  number  of  barracks 
were  immediately  erected  in  the  garden,  as 
offices  for  the  stock-brokers,  and  an  order  was 
obtained  from  the  Regent,  under  pretext  of  police 
regulations,  that  no  bargain  should  be  valid  unless 
concluded  in  these  barracks.  The  rent  of  them 
immediately  mounted  to  a  hundred  livres  a  month 
lor  each,  and  the  whole  yielded  these  noble  pro- 
prietors an  ignoble  revenue  of  halt  a  million  of 
livres. 

The  mania  for  gain,  however,  was  now  at  an 
end.  A  universal  panic  succeded.  "  Sauve  qui 
peut .'"  was  the  watchword.  Every  one  was  anx- 
ious to  exchange  falling  paper  for  something  of 
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{ntrinsic  and  permanent  value.  Since  money 
(Vas  not  to  be  had,  jewels,  precious  stones,  plate, 
porcelain,  trinkets  of  gold  and  silver,  all  com- 
manded any  price  in  paper.  Land  was  bought  at 
tifty  years'  purchase,  and  he  esteemed  himself 
happy  who  could  get  it  even  at  this  price.  Mo- 
nopolies now  became  the  rage  among  the  noble 
holders  of  paper.  The  Duke  de  la  Force  bought 
up  nearly  all  the  tallow,  grease,  and  soap  ;  others 
the  coffee  and  spices  ;  others  hay  and  oats.  For- 
eign exchanges  were  almost  impracticable.  The 
debts  of  IJutch  and  Knglish  merchants  were  paid 
in  this  fictitious  money,  all  the  coin  of  the  realm 
having  disappeared.  All  the  relations  of  deiitor 
and  cretlitor  were  confounded.  With  one  thou- 
sand crowns  one  might  pay  a  debt  of  eighteen 
thousand  livres  ! 

The  Regent's  mother,  who  once  exulted  in  the 
affluence  of  bank  paper,  now  wrote  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent tone  :  "  I  have  often  wished,"  said  she  in 
her  letters,  "  that  these  bank-notes  were  in  the 
depths  of  the  infernal  regions.  They  have  given 
my  son  more  trouble  than  relief.  Nobody  in 
France  has  a  |)enny.  *  *  *  My  son  was  once 
popular,  but  since  the  arrival  of  this  cursed  Law, 
tie  is  hated  more  and  more.  Not  a  week  jjasses, 
without  iny  receiving  letters  filled  with  frightlul 
threats,  and  speaking  of  him  as  a  tyrant.  1  have 
)ust  received  one  threatening  him  with  poison. 
When  !  showed  it  to  him,  he  did  nothing  but 
laugh." 

In  the  meantime.  Law  was  dismayed  by  the  in- 
creasing troubles,  and  terrified  at  the  tempest  he 
had  raised.  He  v'as  not  a  man  of  real  courage  ; 
and  fearing  for  his  personal  safety,  from  popular 
tumult,  or  the  despair  of  ruined  individuals,  he 
again  took  refuge  in  the  palace  of  the  Regent. 
The  latter,  as  usual,  amused  himself  with  his  ter- 
rors, and  turned  every  new  disaster  into  a  jest  ; 
but  he  too  began  to  think  of  his  own  security. 

In  pursuing  the  schemes  of  Law,  he  had  no 
doubt  calculated  to  carry  through  his  term  of  gov- 
ernment with  ease  and  splendor  ;  and  to  enrich 
himself,  his  connexions,  and  his  favorites  ;  and 
had  hoped  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  system 
would  not  take  place  until  after  the  expiration  ot 
the  regency. 

He  now  saw  bis  mista+;e  ;  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble much  longer  to  prevent  an  explosion  ;  and 
he  determined  at  once  to  get  Law  out  of  the  way, 
and  tlien  to  charge  him  with  the  whole  tissue  of 
delusions  of  this  paper  alchemy.  He  accordingly 
took  occasion  of  the  recall  of  parliament  in  De- 
cember, 1720,  to  suggest  to  Law  the  policy  of  his 
ivoiding  an  encounter  with  that  hostile  and  ex- 
asperated body.  Law  needed  no  urging  to  the 
measure.  His  only  desire  was  to  escape  from 
Paris  and  its  tempestuous  populace.  Two  days 
before  the  return  of  ])arliament  he  took  his  sud- 
den and  secret  departure.  He  travelled  in  a  chaise 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  Regent,  and  was  escorted 
by  a  kind  of  safeguard  of  servants,  in  the  duke's 
livery.  His  first  place  of  refuge  was  an  estate  oi 
the  Regent's,  about  six  leagues  from  Paris,  from 
whence  he  pushed  forward  to  Bruxelles. 

As  soon  as  Law  was  fairly  out  of  the  way,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  summoned  a  council  of  the  re- 
gency,and  informed  them  that  they  were  assembled 
to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Indian  Company.  Accordingly  La 
Houssaye,  Comptroller  General,  rendered  a  per- 
fectly clear  statement,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
there  were  bank  bills  in  circulation  to  the  amount 
of  two  milliards,  seven  hundred  millions  of  livres, 
without  any  evidence  that  this  enormous  sum  had 


been  emitted  in  virtue  of  any  ordinance  from  the 
general  assembly  of  the  India  Company,  which 
alone  had  the  right  to  authorize  such  emissions. 

The  council  was  astonished  at  this  disclosure, 
and  looked  to  the  Regent  lor  explanation.  Push 
ed  to  the  extreme,  the  Regent  avowed  that  Lavt 
had  emitted  bills  to  the  amount  of  twelve  hundred 
millions  beyond  what  had  been  fixed  by  ordi- 
nances, ancl  in  contradiction  to  express  iirohibi- 
tions  ;  that  the  thing  being  done,  he,  the  Regent, 
had  legalized  or  rather  covered  the  transaction, 
by  decrees  ordering  such  emissions,  which  de- 
crees he  had  antedated. 

A  stormy  scene  ensued  between  the  Ri-'gent  and 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  little  to  tlie  credit  ot  either, 
both  having  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  caba- 
listic operations  of  the  system.  In  fact,  the  sev- 
eral members  of  the  council  had  been  among  the 
most  venal  "  beneficiaries"  ot  the  scheme,  and 
had  interests  at  stake  v.hich  they  were  anxious  to 
secure.  From  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  others  were  more  to 
blame  than  Law,  for  the  disastrous  effects  ot  his 
financial  projects.  His  bank,  had  it  been  con- 
fined to  its  original  limits,  and  left  to  the  control 
of  its  own  internal  regulations,  might  have  gone 
on  prosperously,  and  l)een  of  great  benefit  to  the 
nation.  It  was  an  institution  fitted  for  a  free 
country  ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  subjected  to 
the  control  of  a  despotic  government,  that  could, 
at  its  pleasure,  alter  the  value  ot  the  specie  \v'ithin 
its  vaults,  anti  compel  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
pansions of  its  paper  circulation.  The  vital  prin- 
ciple of  a  bank  is  security  in  the  regularity  of  its 
operations,  and  the  immediate  convertibility  of 
its  paper  into  coin  ;  and  what  confidence  could 
be  reposed  in  an  institution  or  its  pajier  promises, 
when  the  sovereign  could  at  any  moment  centujile 
those  promises  in  the  market,  and  seize  upon  all 
the  money  in  the  bank  ?  The  compulsory  meas- 
ures used,  likewise,  to  force  hank-notes  into  cur- 
rency, against  the  judgment  of  the  public,  was 
fatal  to  the  system  ;  for  credit  must  be  free  and 
uncontrolled  as  the  common  air.  The  Regent 
was  the  evil  spirit  of  the  system,  that  forced  Law 
on  to  an  expansion  of  his  paper  currency  far  be- 
yond what  he  had  ever  dreamed  of.  He  it  was 
that  in  a  manner  compelled  the  unlucky  projector 
to  devise  all  kinds  of  collateral  coinpanies  and 
monopolies,  by  which  to  raise  funds  to  meet  the 
constantly  and  enormously  increasing  emissions  of 
shares  and  notes.  Law  was  but  like  a  poor  con- 
juror in  the  hands  ot  a  potent  spirit  that  he  has 
evoked,  and  that  obliges  him  to  go  on,  despeiate- 
ly  and  ruinously,  with  his  conjurations.  He  only 
thought  at  the  outset  to  raise  the  wind,  but  the 
Regent  compelled  him  to  raise  the  whirlwind. 

The  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
by  the  council,  resulted  in  nothing  beneficial  to 
the  public.  The  princes  and  nobles  who  had  en- 
riched themselves  by  all  kinds  of  juggles  and  ex- 
tortions, escaped  unpunished,  and  retained  the 
greater  part  of  their  spoils.  Many  of  the  "  sud- 
denly rich,"  who  had  risen  from  obscurity  to  a 
giddy  height  of  imaginary  prosperity,  and  had  in- 
dulged in  all  kinds  of  vulgar  and  ridiculous  ex- 
cesses, awoke  as  out  of  a  dream,  in  their  original 
poverty,  now  made  more  galling  and  humiliating 
by  their  transient  elevation. 

The  weight  of  the  evil,  however,  fell  on  more 
valuable  classes  of  society  ;  honest  tradesmen 
and  artisans,  who  had  been  seduced  away  from 
the  safe  pursuits  of  industry,  to  the  specious 
chances  of  speculation.  Thousands  of  meritor- 
ious families  also,  once  opulent,  had  been  reduced 
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to  indigence,  by  a  too  great  confidence  in  govern- 
ment. There  was  a  gcneial  derangement  in  the 
finances,  that  long  exerted  a  l)aiieful  influence 
over  the  national  prosperity  ;  biit  the  most  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  system  were  upon  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  nation.  'I'lie  faith  of  engage- 
ments, the  sanctity  o(  promises  in  affairs  of  busi- 
ness, were  at  an  end.  Every  expetlient  to  grasp 
present  profit,  or  to  evade  present  dilficuity,  was 
tolerated.  While  such  deplorahle  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple was  generated  in  the  busy  classes,  the  chiv- 
alry of  France  had  soiled  their  pennons  ;  and 
honor  and  glory,  so  long  the  idols  of  thedallic 
nobility,  had  been  tumbled  to  the  earth,  and  tram- 
pled in  the  dirt  of  the  stock-market. 

As  to  I.a  ,',  the  originator  of  the  system,  he  ap- 
pears eventually  to  have  prolited  but  little  by  his 
schemes.  "  He  was  a  (|uack  "  says  Voltaire,  "  to 
whom  the  state  was  given  to  be  cured,  but  who 
poisoned  it  with  his  drugs,  and  who  poisoned  him- 
self." The  effects  which  he  lelt  behind  in  France,. 
were  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  the  i)roceeds  dissi- 
pated. His  landed  estates  were  confiscateil.  He 
earned  away  with  him  barely  enough  to  maintain 
himself,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  with  deceric^. 
The  chief  relique  of  his  immense  fortune  was  a 
great  diamond,  which  he  was  often  obliged  to 
pawn.  He  was  in  ICngland  in  1721,  and  was 
presented  to  Cieorge  the  First.  He  returned  short- 
ly afterward  to  the  continent  ;  shilling  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  died  in  Venice,  in  I'/jg.  His 
wife  and  daughter,  accustomed  to  live  with  the 
prodigality  of  princesses,  could  not  conform  to 
their  altered  fortunes,  but  dissipated  the  scanty 
means  left  to  them,  and  sank  into  abject  poverty. 
"  I  saw  his  wife,"  says  Voltaire,  "  at  Hruxelles, 
as  much  humiliated  as  she  had  been  haughty  and 
triumphant  in  Paris."  An  elder  brother  of  I^aw 
remained  in  France,  and  was  protected  by  the 
Duchess  of  Hourbon.  His  descendants  have  ac- 
quitted themselves  honorably,  in  various  public 
employments  ;  and  one  of  them  is  the  Marquis 
Lauriston,  some  time  Lieutenant  General  and 
Peer  of  France. 
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DON  JUAN: 

A   SPECTRAL    RF-SEARCH. 

"  I  have  heard  of  spirits  walking  with  aiirial  bodies, 
and  have  been  wondered  at  by  others  ;  but  I  must 
only  wonder  at  myself,  for  if  they  be  not  mad,  I'lne 
come  to  my  own  liuriall." 

SiiiRi.Kv's  "Witty  Fairik  Onk." 

EVERVBonv  has  heard  of  the  fate  of  Don  Juan, 
the  famous  'ibertine  of  Seville,  who  for  his  sins 
against  the  fair  sex  and  other  minor  peccadilloes 
was  hurried  away  to  the  infernal  regions.  His 
story  has  been  illustrated  in  play,  in  pantomime, 
and  farce,  on  every  stage  in  Christendom  ;  until  at 
length  it  has  been  rendered  the  theme  of  the 
operas,  and  embalmed  to  endless  duration  in  the 
glorious  music  of  Mozart.  I  well  recollect  the 
effect  of  this  story  upon  my  feelings  in  my  boyish 
days,  though  represented  in  grotesc|ue  jianto- 
mime  ;  the  awe  with  which  I  contemplated  the 
monumental  statue  on  horseback  of  the  murdered 
commander,  gleaming  by  pale  moonlight  in  the 
convent  cemetery  ;  how  my  heart  (luaked  as  he 
bowed  his  marble  head,  and  accepted  the  impious 
invitation  of  Don  Juan  :  how  each  foot-fall  of  the 
statue  smote    upon    my   heart,  as    I    heard  it  ap- 


proach, step  by  step  through  the  echoing  corri-l.ir, 
and  beheld  it  enter,  and  advance,  a  moving  figure 
of  stone,  to  the  supper  table  !  Hut  then  the  con- 
vivial scene  in  the  chnrnel-house,  where  Don  Jimh 
returned  the  visit  of  the  statue  ;  was  offered  a  b;m. 
([uet  of  skulls  and  bones,  and  on  refusing  to  p,ir- 
take,  was  hurled  into  a  yawning  gulf,  under  ;i 
tremendous  shower  of  fire  !  These  were  acruniu- 
lated  horrors  enough  to  shake  the  nerves  of  the 
most  pantomime-loving  school-boy.  Many  have 
supposed  the  story  of  Don  Juan  a  mere  fanle.  I 
myself  thought  so  once  ;  but  "  seeing  is  belicv- 
ing."  1  have  since  beheld  the  very  scene  wIuto 
it  took  place,  and  now  to  indulge  any  doubt  on 
the  subject  would  lie  jjreposterous. 

I  was  one  night  perambulating  the  streets  ot 
.Seville,  in  comijany  with  a  Spanish  friend,  a  curi- 
ous investigator  of  the  jiopular  traditions  ami 
other  good-for-nothing  lore  of  the  city,  and  who 
was  kind  enough  to  imagine  he  had  met,  in  nv, 
with  a  c(infa'nial  siiirit.  In  the  course  of  our 
rambles  we  were  passing  by  a  heavy,  dark  gate- 
way, opening  into  the  court-yard  of  a  convent, 
when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm  :  "  Sto])  I" 
said  he,  "  this  is  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  ; 
there  is  a  story  connected  with  it,  which  I  am  sure 
must  be  known  to  you.  Vou  cannot  but  have 
heard  of  Don  Juan  and  the  marble  statue." 

"L'ndoubledl) ,"  replied  I,  "  it  has  been  familiar 
to  me  from  childhood." 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  in  the  cemetery  of  this  very 
convent  that  the  events  took  place." 

*'  Why,  you  <lo  not  mean  to  say  that  the  story  is 
founded  on  fact  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly  it  is.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  said  to  nave  occurred  during  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  X\.  Don  Juan  was  of  the  noble  family  ut 
Tenorio,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  An- 
dalusia. His  father,  Don  Diego  Tenorio,  was  a 
favorite  of  the  king,  and  his  family  ranked  among 
the  dcintecuatros,  or  magistrates,  of  the  city. 
Presuming  on  his  high  descent  and  powerful  con- 
nections. Don  Juan  set  no  boufidsto  his  excesses  : 
no  female,  high  or  low,  was  sacred  from  his  pur- 
suit :  and  he  soon  became  the  scandal  of  Seville. 
One  of  his  most  daring  outrages  was,  to  penetrate 
by  night  into  the  palace  of  Dondonzalo  (le  I'lloa, 
comniander  of  the  orderof  Calatrava,  and  attempt 
to  carry  off  his  daughter.  The  household  was 
alarmed  ;  a  scuffle  in  the  dark  took  place  ;  Don 
Juan  escaped,  but  the  unfortunate  commander 
was  found  welteriniT  in  his  blood,  ;ind  expired 
without  being  ri'.jle  to  lame  his  murderer.  Sus- 
picions aUached  to  Don  Juan  ;  he  did  not  stop  to 
meet  thj  investigations  of  justice,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  the  powerful  family  ol  Ulloa,  but  fied 
from  Seville,  and  took  refuge  with  his  uncle,  Don 
I^edro  Tenorio,  at  that  time  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Naples.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
agitation  occasioned  by  the  murder  ot  Don  (ion- 
zalo  had  time  to  subside  ;  and  the  scandal  which 
the  affairniight  cause  to  both  the  families  of  Ulloa 
and  Tenorio  had  induced  them  to  hush  it  up. 
Don  Juan,  however,  continued  his  libertine  career 
at  Naples,  until  .at  length  his  excesses  forfeited  the 
protection  ol  his  uncle,  the  amb.-'ssador,  and 
obliged  him  again  to  flee.  He  had  made  his  way 
back  to  Seville,  trusting  that  his  i)ast  misdeeds 
were  forgotten,  or  rather  trusting  to  his  dare-devil 
spirit  and  the  powder  of  his  family,  to  carry  him 
through  all  difficulties. 

"  It  was  shortly  alter  his  return,  and  while  in 
the  height  of  his  arrogance,  that  on  \  isiting  this 
very  convent  of  Francisco,  he  beheld  on  a  monu- 
ment the  equestrian  statue  of  the  murdered  com- 
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mander, who  had  been  buried  within  the  walls  of 
this  sacred  edifice,  where  the  family  of  Ulloa  had 
a  chapel.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Don  Juan, 
in  a  moment  of  impious  levity,  invited  the  statue 
to  the  banquet,  the  awful  catastronhe  of  which  has 
given  such  celebrity  to  his  story.' 

"  And   pray   how   much  of   this  story,"  said    I, 
"  is  believed  in  Seville  ?" 

"  Tile  whole  of  it  by  the  poi)ulace  ;  with  whom 
it  has  been  a  favorite  tradition  since  time  im- 
nif-morial.  aiid  who  crowd  to  the  theatres  to  see 
ii  represented  in  dramas  written  long  since  by 
Tyrso  de  Molina,  and  another  of  our  popular 
writers.  Many  in  our  fiigher  ranks  also,  accus- 
t(imed  from  chiklhood  to  this  story,  would  feel 
somewhat  indignant  at  hearing  it  tre.ited  with 
contempt.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain 
tlie  whole,  by  asserting  that,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
extravagancies  of  Don  Juan,  and  to  pacify  the 
family  of  Ulloa.  without  exposing  the  (lelin()uent 
to  the  degrading  penalties  of  justice,  he  was  de- 
coyed into  this  convent  under  a  false  pretext,  and 
either  plunged  into  a  perpetual  dungeon,  or  pri- 
vately nurried  out  of  existence  ;  while  the  story  of 
the  statue  was  circulated  by  the  monks,  to  ac- 
count for  his  sudden  disappearance.  The  popu- 
lace, however,  arc  not  to  be  cajoled  out  of  a  ghost 
story  by  any  of  these  plausible  explanations  ;  and 
the  marble  statue  still  strides  the  stage,  and  Don  > 
Juan  is  still  plunged  into  the  infernal  regions,  as 
an  awful  warning  to  all  rake-helly  youngsters,  in 
like  case  offending." 

While  my  companion  was  relating  these  anec- 
dotes, we  had  entered  the  gate-way,  traversed  the 
exterior  court-yard  ol  the  convent,  and  made  our 
way  into  .i  great  interior  court  ;  partly  surround- 
sd  by  cloist(?rs  and  dormitories,  partly  by  chapels, 
and  having  a  large  fountain  in  the  c(!ntre  The 
pile  had  evidently  once  been  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent ;  but  It  was  for  the  greater  part  in  ruins. 
IJy  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  of  twinkling  lamps 
;!!:;':ed  here  and  there  in  the  chapels  and  corri- 
dors. I  could  see  that  many  of  the  columns  and 
arches  weri'  broken  ;  the  walls  were  rent  and 
riven;  while  burned  beams  .and  rafters  showed 
the  destructive  effects  of  lire.  The  whole  place 
had  a  desolate  air  ;  the  night  breeze  rustled 
through  grass  and  weeds  Haunting  out  of  the 
crevices  of  the  walls,  or  from  the  shattered 
columns  ;  the  hat  llitted  about  the  vaulted  pas- 
sages, and  the  owl  hooted  from  the  ruined  beltry. 
Never  was  any  scene  more  completely  fitted  for  a 
ghost  story. 

While  i  was  indulging;  in  jiicturings  of  the 
fancy,  proper  to  such  a  place,  the  deep  chaunt  of 
the  monks  from  the  convent  church  came  swelling 
upon  the  ear.  "It  is  the  vesper  serviae,"  said 
my  companion  ;  "  follow  me." 

Leading  the  way  across  the  court  of  the  clois- 
ters, and  through  one  or  two  ruined  passages,  he 
reached  the  distant  portal  of  the  church,  and 
pushing  open  a  wicket,  cut  in  the  folding  doors, 
we  'jund  ourselves  in  the  deep  arched  vestibule 
of  the  sacred  editice.  To  our  lelt  was  the  choir, 
forming  one  end  of  the  church,  and  having  a  low 
vaulted  ceiling,  which  gave  it  the  look  of  a  cavern. 
About  this  were  ranged  the  monks,  seateil  on 
stools,  and  chauntinglrom  immense  books  placed 
on  music-stands,  and  having  the  notes  scored 
in  such  gigantic  characters  as  to  be  legible 
from  every  part  of  the  choir.  A  few  lights  on 
these  music-stands  dimly  illumined  the  choir, 
gleamed  on  the  shaven  heads  of  the  monks,  and 
threw  their  shadows  on  the  walls.  They  were 
gross,  blue-bearded,  bullet-headed  men,  with  bass 


voices,  of  deep  metallic  tone,  that  reverberated  out 
of  the  cavernous  choir. 

To  our  right  extended  the  great  body  of  the 
church.  It  was  spacious  and  lolty  ;  some  of  the 
side  chapels  had  gildeil  grates. and  were  decorated 
with  images  and  paintings,  representing  the 
sufferings  of  our  Saviour.  Aloft  was  a  great 
painting  by  Murillo.  but  too  much  in  the  dark  to 
ne  distinguished.  The  gloom  of  the  whole  church 
was  but  faintly  relieved  by  the  reflected  light  from 
the  choir,  and  the  glimmering  here  and  there  of  a 
votive  lamp  before  the  shrine  of  a  saint. 

As  my  eye  roamed  .about  the  shadowy  pile,  it 
was  struck  with  the  dimly  seen  figure  of  a  man  on 
horseback,  near  a  distant  altar.  I  touched  my 
companion,  and  pointed  to  it ;  "  The  spectre 
statue  I"  said  1. 

"  No,"  rc|)lied  he  ;  "  it  is  the  statue  of  the 
blessed  St.  lago  ,  the  st.itue  of  the  commander 
was  in  the  cemetery  of  the  convent,  and  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  time  of  the  conflagration.  15ut," 
.added  he,  "  as  1  see  you  take  ;i  proper  interest  in 
these  kind  of  stories,  come  with  me  to  tl'e  other 
end  of  the  church,  where  our  whisperings  will  not 
disturb  these  holy  fathers  at  their  devotions,  and  I 
will  tell  you  another  story  that  has  been  current 
for  some  generations  in  our  city,  by  which  you 
will  find  that  Don  Juan  is  not  the  only  libertine 
that  has  been  the  object  of  supernatural  castiga- 
tion  in  Seville." 

I  accordingly  followed  him  with  noiseless  tread 
to  the  further  part  of  the  church,  where  we  took 
our  seats  on  the  steps  of  an  altar,  opposite  to  the 
suspicious-looking  figure  on  horseback,  and 
tiicre,  in  a  low,  mysterious  voice,  he  related  to  me 
the  following  narration  : 

"  There  was  once  in  Seville  a  gay  young  fel- 
low, Don  M.'inuel  de  Manara  by  name,  who  hav- 
ing come  to  a  great  estate  by  the  death  of  his 
lather,  gave  the  reins  to  his  passions,  and  plunged 
into  all  kinds  of  ilissii)ation.  Like  Don  Juan, 
whom  he  seemed  to  have  taken  for  a  model,  he 
became  f.imous  for  his  enterprises  among  the  fair 
sex,  and  was  the  cause  of  doors  being  barred  and 
windows  grated  with  more  than  usual  strictness. 
.\ll  in  vain.  No  balcony  was  too  high  lor  him  to 
scale  ;  no  bolt  nor  bar  was  proof  against  his 
efforts  ;  and  his  very  name  was  a  wortl  of  terror 
to  all  the  jealous  husbands  and  cautious  fathers  of 
Seville.  His  exploits  extended  to  country  as  well 
as  city  ;  and  in  the  village  dependent  on  his  cas- 
tle, scarce  a  rural  beauty  was  sate  from  his  arts 
and  enterjirises. 

"  As  he  w.is  one  day  ranging  the  streets  of  Se- 
ville, with  sever.il  of  his  dissolute  companions,  he 
beheld  a  jirocession  about  to  enter  the  gate  of  a 
convent.  In  the  centre  was  a  young  female  ar- 
rayed in  the  dress  o(  a  bride  ;  it  was  a  novice, 
who,  having  accomplishetl  her  year  of  probation, 
was  about  to  take  the  black  veil,  and  consecrate 
herself  to  heaven.  The  companions  of  Don 
Manuel  drew  back,  out  of  respect  to  the  sacred 
jiageant  ;  but  he  pressed  forward,  with  his  usual 
im|)etuosity,  to  gain  a  near  view  of  the  novice. 
He  almost  jostled  her,  in  passing  through  the 
portal  of  the  church,  when,  on  her  turning  round, 
lie  beheld  the  countenance  of  a  beautiful  village 
girl,  who  h.ad  been  the  object  of  his  .ardent  pursuit, 
but  who  had  been  spirited  secretly  out  of  his  reach 
by  her  relatives.  She  recognized  him  at  the  same 
moment,  awl  fainted  ;  but  was  borne  within  the 
grate  of  the  chapel.  It  was  supposed  the  agita- 
tion of  the  ceremony  and  the  heat  of  the  throng 
had  overcome  her.  After  some  time,  the  curtain 
which  hung  within  the  grate  was  drawn  up:  there 
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stood  the  novice,  pale  and  trembling,  surrounded 
by  tile  abbess  .intl  tlie  nuns.  Tiie  ceremony  pro- 
ceeded ;  tlie  crown  of  tlowers  was  taiten  from  iier 
liead  ;  siie  was  stiorn  of  tier  sili<en  tresses,  re- 
ceived tiie  blaclc  veil,  and  went  passively  tlirough 
the  remainder  ot  the  ceremony. 

"  Don  Maiiuui  de  Manara,  on  the  contrary,  was 
roused  to  fury  at  the  sight  of  this  sacrifice.  His 
passion,  which  had  almost  faded  away  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  object,  now  glowed  with  tenfold 
ardor,  being  inflamed  by  the  ditViculties  placed  in 
his  way,  and  piqued  by  the  measures  which  had 
been  taken  to  defeat  him.  Never  had  the  object 
of  his  pursuit  appeareil  so  lovely  and  desirable  as 
when  within  tlie  grate  of  the  convent  ;  and  he 
swore  to  have  her,  in  defiance  of  heaven  and 
earth,  Hy  dint  of  bribing  a  female  servant  of 
the  convent  he  contrived  to  convey  letters  to  her, 
pleading  his  passion  in  the  most  elociuent  and  se- 
ductive terms.  How  successful  they  were  is  only 
matter  of  conjecture  ;  certain  it  is,  he  undertook 
one  night  to  scale  the  garden  wall  of  the  convent, 
either  to  carry  off  the  nun  or  gain  admission  to 
her  cell.  Just  as  he  was  mounting  the  wall  he 
was  suddenly  plucked  back,  and  a  stranger, 
muffled  in  a  cloak,  stood  before  him. 

"  '  Rash  man,  forbear  ! '  cried  he  :  'is  it  not 
enough  to  lia\e  violated  all  human  ties  ?  Wouldst 
thou  steal  ;i  !>•  ide  from  heaven  ! ' 

"  The  sword  of  Don  Manuel  had  been  drawn 
on  the  instant,  and  furious  at  this  interruption,  he 
passed  it  through  the  body  of  the  stranger,  who 
tell  dead  at  his  feet.  Hearing  approaching  foot- 
steps, he  (led  the  fatal  spot,  and  mounting  his 
horse,  which  was  at  hand,  retreated  to  his  estate 
in  the  country,  at  no  great  distance  from  Seville. 
Here  he  remained  throughout  the  next  day,  full  of 
horror  and  remorse  ;  dreading  lest  he  should  be 
known  as  the  murderer  of  the  tleceased,  and  fear- 
ing each  moment  the  arrival  ot  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice. 

"  The  day  passed,  however,  without  molesta- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  evening  approached,  unable  any 
longer  to  endure  this  state  of  uncertainty  and  ap- 
prehension, he  ventured  back  to  Seville.  Irre- 
sistibly his  footsteps  took  the  direction  of  the  con- 
vent ;  but  he  paused  and  hovered  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  blood.  Several  persons  were 
gathered  round  the  place,  one  of  whom  was  busy 
nailing  something  against  the  convent  wall. 
After  a  while  they  dispersed,  and  one  passed  near 
to  Don  Manuel.  The  latter  addressed  him,  with 
a  hesitating  voice. 

'   he,  '  may   I   ask  the  reason   of 


replied    the   other,  '  has   been 
echoed  Don  Manuel  ;  '  and  can 
Manara,'    replied      the 


'  Sefior,'  said 
yonder  throng  ? ' 

"  '  A    cavalier,' 
murdered.' 

"  '  Murdered  ! ' 
you  tell  me  his  name  ? ' 

"  '  Don    Manuel    de 
stranger,  and  passed  on. 

"  Don  Manuel  was  startled  at  this  mention  of 
his  own  name  ;  especially  when  applied  to  the 
murdered  man.  He  ventured,  when  it  was  en- 
tirely deserted,  to  approach  thp  fatal  spot.  A 
small  cross  had  been  nailed  against  the  wall,  as  is 
customary  in  Spain,  to  mark  the  place  where  a 
murder  has  been  committed  ;  and  just  below  it, 
he  read,  by  the  twinkling  light  of  a  lamp  :  '  Here 
was  murdered  Don  Manuel  de  Manara.  Pray  to 
God  for  his  soul  I ' 

"  Still  more  confounded  and  perplexed  by  this 
inscription,  he  wandered  about  the  streets  until 
the  night  was  far  advanced,  and  all  was  still  and 
lonely.     As  he  entered  the  principal  square^the 


/  am    Don 

the    priest  ; 
is  dead  !— is 


light  of  torches  suddenly  broke  on  him,  and  ha 
beheld  a  grand  funeral  procession  moving  across 
it.  There  was  a  great  train  of  priests,  and  many 
persons  of  dignified  appearance,  in  ancient  Span- 
ish dresses,  attending  as  mourners,  none  of  wlioni 
he  knew.  Accosting  a  servant  who  followed  In 
the  train,  he  demanded  the  name  of  the  defunct, 

"  '  Don  Manuel  de  Manara,'  was  the  reply  ;  anil 
it  went  cold  to  his  heart.  He  looked,  and  indeed 
beheld  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  family  em- 
blazoned on  the  funeral  escutcheons.  Yet  not  one 
of  his  family  was  to  be  seen  among  the  mourners. 
The  mystery  was  more  and  more  incomprehensi- 
ble. 

"  He  followed  the  procession  as  it  moved  on  to 
the  cathedral.  The  bier  was  deposited  before  the 
hi  ';ar  ;  the  funeral  service  was  comniencid, 
.iii4  the  grand  organ  began  to  peal  through  tlip 
vaulted  aisles. 

"  Again  the  youth  ventured  to  (juestion  this 
awful  pageant.  '  Father,'  said  he,  with  trembling; 
voice,  to  one  of  the  priests,  '  who  is  this  you  are 
about  to  inter  ? ' 

"  '  Don  Manuel  de  Manara  ! '  replied  the  priest, 

"  '  Father,'  cried  Don  Manuel,  impatiently, 
'  you  are  deceived.  This  is  some  imposture. 
Know  that  Don  Manuel  de  Manara  is  alive  and 
well,  and  now  stands  before  you. 
Manuel  de  Manara  ! ' 

"  '  Avaunt,  rash  youth  ! '  cried 
'  know  that  Don  Manuel  de  Manara 
dead  ! — is  dead  ! — and  we  are  all  souls  from  pur- 
gatory, his  deceased  relatives  and  ancestors,  and 
others  that  have  been  aided  by  masses  of  his 
family,  who  are  permitted  to  come  here  and  pray 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul  ! ' 

"  Don  Alanuel  cast  "round  a  fearful  glance  upon 
the  assemiilage,  in  anticjuated  Spanish  garbs,  and 
recognized  in  their  pale  and  ghastly  countenances 
the  portraits  of  many  an  ancestor  that  hung  in  the 
laniily  jiicture-gallery.  He  now  lost  all  self-com- 
mand, rushed  up  to  the  bier,  and  beheld  the 
counterpart  of  himself,  but  in  the  fixed  and  livid 
lineaments  of  death.  Just  at  that  moment  the 
whole  choir  burst  forth  with  a  '  Re<iuiescat  in 
pace,"  that  shook  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral. 
Don  Manuel  sank  senseless  on  the  pavement. 
He  was  found  there  early  the  next  morning  by  the 
sacristan,  and  conveyed  to  his  home.  When 
sufficiently  recovered,  he  sent  for  a  friar  and  made 
a  full  confession  of  all  that  had  happened. 

"  '  My  son,'  said  the  friar,  '  all  tnis  is  a  miracle 
and  a  mystery,  intended  for  thy  conversion  and 
salvation.  The  corpse  thou  hast  seen  vsas  a  token 
that  thou  hadst  died  to  sin  and  the  world  ;  take 
warning  by  it,  and  henceforth  live  to  righteous- 
ness and  heaven  ! ' 

"  Don  Manuel  did  take  warning  by  it.  Guided 
by  the  counsels  of  the  worthy  friar,  he  disposed 
of  all  his  temporal  affairs  ;  dedicated  the  greater 
part  of  his  wealth  to  pious  uses,  especially  to  the 
performance  of  masses  for  souls  in  purgatory  ; 
and  finally,  entering  a  convent  became  one  of  the 
most  zealous  and  exemplary  monks  in  Seville." 


While  my  companion  was  relating  this  story, 
my  eyes  wandered,  from  time  to  time,  about  the 
dusky  church.  Methought  the  burly  countenances 
of  the  monks  in  their  distant  choir  assumed  a  pallid, 
ghastly  hue,  and  their  deep  metallic  voices  had  a 
sepulchral  sound.  By  the  time  the  story  was 
ended,  they  had  ended  their  chant ;  and,  extin- 
guishing their  lights,  glided  one  by  one,  like 
shadows,  through  a  small  door  in  the  side  ot  the 
choir.      A    deeper  gloom    prevailed    over     the 
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church  ;  the  figure  opposite  me  on  horseback 
grew  more  and  more  spectral ;  and  I  almost  ex- 
pected to  see  it  bow  its  head. 

"  It  is  time  to  be  off,"  said  my  companion, 
"  unless  we  intend  to  sup  with  the  statue." 

"  I  have  no  relish  for  such  fare  or  such  com- 
pany," replied  I  ;  and,  following  my  companion, 
we  gropetlour  way  through  the  mouldering  clois- 
ters. As  we  passed  by  the  ruined  cemetery, 
ki'i'ping  up  a  casual  conversation,  by  way  of  dis- 
{x'lling  the  loneliness  ot  the  scene,  1  called  to 
mind  the  words  ot  the  poet : 

The  tombs 

And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart  I 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice  ; 
Nay,  speak — and  let  me  hear  thy  voice  ; 
My  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

There  wanted  nothing  but  the  marble  statue  of 
(lie  commander  striding  along  the  echoing  clois- 
ters to  complete  the  haunted  scene. 

.Since  that  time  I  never  fail  to  attend  the  theatre 
whenever  the  slory  of  Don  Juan  is  represented, 
whether  in  pantomime  or  opera.  In  the  sepul- 
chral scene,  I  feel  myself  quite  at  home  ;  and 
when  the  statue  makes  his  appearance,  I  greet 
iiim  as  an  old  acquaintance.  When  the  audience 
applaud,  I  look  round  upon  them  with  a  degree 
ol  compassion.  "  I'oor  souls  !"  I  say  to  myself, 
'■  they  think  they  are  pleased  ;  they  think  they  en- 
joy this  piece,  and  yet  they  consider  the  whole  as 
a  fiction  !  How  much  more  would  they  enjoy  it, 
it  like  me  they  knew  it  to  be  true — and  had  seen 
the  very  place  I" 


BROEK: 

OR  THE  DUTCH   PARADISE. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  discussion  and 
controversy  among  the  pious  and  the  learned,  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  from 
whence  our  first  parents  were  exiled.  This 
question  has  been  put  to  rest  by  certain  of  the 
faithlul  in  Holland,  who  have  decided  in  favor  of 
the  village  of  Broek,  about  six  miles  from  Am- 
sterdam. It  may  not,  they  observe,  correspond 
in  all  respects  to  the  description  of  the  (iarden  ot 
Kden,  handed  down  from  days  of  yore,  but  it 
comes  nearer  to  their  ideas  ot  a  perfect  par.idise 
than  any  other  place  on  earth. 

This  eulogium  induced  me  to  make  some  in- 
quiries as  to  this  favored  spot  in  the  course  of  a 
sojourn  at  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  infor- 
mation I  procured  fully  justified  the  enthusiastic 
jiraises  I  had  heard.  The  village  of  Hroek  is  situ- 
ated in  Waterland,  in  the  miclst  ot  the  greenest 
and  richest  pastures  of  Holland,  I  may  say,  ot 
liurope.  These  pastures  are  the  source  of  its 
wealth,  for  it  is  famous  for  its  dairies,  and  for 
those  oval  cheeses  which  regale  and  perfume  the 
whole  civilized  world.  The  population  consists 
of  about  six  hundred  persons,  comprising  several 
families  which  have  innabited  the  place  since  time 
immemorial,  and  have  waxed  rich  on  the  products 
of  their  meadows.  They  keep  all  their  wealth 
among  themselves,  intermarrying,  and  keeping 
all  strangers  at  a  wary  distance.  They  are  a 
"  hard  money"  people,  and  remarkable  for  turn 
ing  the  penny  the  right  way.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  an  old  rule,  establishecl  by  one  of  the  primi- 
tive financiers  and  legislators  of  Broek,  that  no 


one  should  leave  the  village  with  more  than  six 
guilders  in  his  pocket,  or  return  with  less  than 
ten  ;  a  shrewd  regulation,  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  modern  political  economists,  who  are  so 
anxious  to  fix  the  l)alance  of  trade. 

What,  however,  renders  Broek  so  perfect  an 
elysium  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  Hollanders,  is  the 
matchless  height  to  which  the  spirit  ot  cleanliness 
is  carried  there.  It  amounts  almost  to  a  religion 
among  the  inhabitants,  who  |)iiss  the  greater  part 
ot  their  time  rubbing  and  scrubbing,  and  painting 
and  varnishing  ;  each  housewife  vies  with  her 
neighbor  in  her  devotion  to  the  scrubbing-brush, 
as  zealous  Catholics  do  in  their  devotion  to  the 
cross  ;  and  it  is  said  a  notai)le  housewife  ot  the 
place  in  days  of  yore  is  hel.l  in  pious  remem- 
brance, and  almost  canonized  as  ;i  saint,  for  hav- 
ing died  ot  pure  exhaustion  and  chagrin  in  an 
ineffectual  aitempt  to  scour  a  black  man  white. 

These  particulars  awakened  my  ardent  curios- 
ity to  see  a  place  which  I  pictured  to  myself  the 
very  fountain-head  ol  certain  hereditary  habits 
anti  customs  prevalent  among  Jhe  descendants  of 
the  original  Dutch  settlers  ot  my  native  State.  I 
accordingly  lost  no  time  in  performing  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Broek. 

Before  I  reached  the  place  I  beheld  symptoms 
of  the  tranquil  character  of  its  inhabitants.  A 
little  clum|)-built  boat  was  in  full  sail  along  the 
lazy  bosom  ot  a  canal,  but  its  sail  consisted  of  the 
blades  of  two  paddles  stood  on  end,  while  the 
navigator  sat  steering  with  a  third  paddle  in  the 
stern,  crouched  down  like  a  toad,  with  a  slouched 
hat  drawn  over  his  eyes.  I  presumed  him  to  be 
some  nautical  lover  on  the  way  to  his  mistress. 
After  proceeding  a  little  farther  I  came  in  sight  of 
the  harbor  or  port  of  destination  of  this  drowsy 
navigator.  This  was  the  Broeken-Meer,  an  artifi- 
cial l)asin,  or  sheet  of  olive-green  water,  tranquil 
as  a  mill-pond.  On  this  the  village  of  Broek  is 
situateil,  and  the  borders  are  laboriously  decorated 
with  tlower-beds,  box-trees  clipped  into  all  kinds 
of  ingenious  shapes  and  fancies,  and  little  "  lust" 
houses,  or  pavilions. 

I  alighted  outside  of  the  village,  for  no  horse 
nor  vehicle  is  permitted  to  enter  its  precincts,  lest 
it  should  cause  defilement  of  the  well-scoured 
pavements.  Shaking  the  dust  off  my  feet,  there- 
fore, I  prepared  to  enter,  with  due  reverence  and 
circumspection,  this  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Dutch 
cleanliness.  I  entered  by  a  narrow  street,  paved 
with  yellow  bricks,  laid  edgewise,  and  so  clean 
that  one  might  eat  from  them.  Indeed,  they 
were  actually  worn  deep,  not  by  the  tread  of  feet, 
but  by  the  friction  of  the  scrubbing-brush. 

The  houses  were  built  ot  wood,  and  all  appear- 
ed to  have  been  freshly  painted,  ot  green,  yellow, 
and  other  bright  colors.  They  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
stood  at  some  little  distance  from  the  street,  with 
wide  areas  or  courtyards,  paved  in  mosaic,  with 
variegated  stones,  polished  by  frequent  rubbing. 
The  areas  were  divided  from  the  street  by  cur- 
iously-wrought railings,  or  Iralustradcs,  ot  iron, 
surmounted  with  brass  and  copper  balls,  scoured 
into  dazzling  effulgence.  The  very  f  unks  olthe 
trees  in  front  ot  the  houses  were  by  the  same 
process  made  to  look  as  if  they  had  been  var- 
nished. The  porches,  doors,  and  window-frames 
of  the  houses  were  of  exotic  woods,  curiously 
carved,  and  polished  like  costly  furniture.  The 
front  doors  are  never  opened,  excepting  on  christ- 
enings, marriages,  or  funerals  ;  on  all  ordinary 
occasions,  visitors  enter  by  the  back  door.  In 
former  times,  persons  when  admitted  had  to  put 
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on  tlipners,  but  this  oriental  ceremony  is  no  ioni{er 
insisted  upon. 

A  poor  devil  Krenchmaii  whoaltKndcd  upon  nn: 
as  cicerone,  bousted  with  sdmic  deKree  o\  exulta- 
tion, of  a  triumph  ot  his  countrymen  over  the 
stern  regulations  of  the  piaic.  iJurin^f  the  tune 
that  Holland  wiv,  overrun  hy  the  armies  of  the 
French  Republic,  a  French  Kenerai,  surrounded 
by  his  whole  t'tat  major,  who  had  conte  lrc»m 
Amsterdam  ty  view  the  wonders  of  llroek.  ap- 
plied for  aihnission  at  one  of  these  taboo'd  por- 
tals.    'I'he  reply  w.is,  that  the  owner  never  receiv- 


ed any  one  who  did  not  come  introiluced  by  some 
Irientl.  "  Very  well,"  said  ll«.'  jjeneral,  "  t.ike 
my  compliments  to  your  master,  ami  till  him  I 
wdl  return  here  to-n)orrow  with  a  comp.iny  ot 
soldiers,  'pour  ftarli'y  raison  twcc  iiton  ami 
Ilollaiidixis.'  "  'I'errihed  at  the  idea  of  having  a 
company  of  soldiers  billeted  upon  him,  the  owner 
threw  open  his  house,  entert.iined  the  jjeneral  ami 
his  retinue  with  unwonted  hospitality  ;  thoujjh  it 
is  said  it  cost  the  family  a  month's  scrubbing;  and 
scourioL',  to  restore  all  things  to  exact  order,  .itter 
this  milit.iry  ntvasion.  .My  vagabond  informant 
.seemed  to  consider  this  one  of  the  jfrcatest  victor- 
ies of  the  republic. 

I  walked  about  the  place  in  mute  wonder  and 
admiration.  A  dead  stillness  prevailed  aiound, 
like  that  in  the  deserted  streets  of  j'ompeii.  No 
sijjn  ot  bit  was  to  be  seen,  esceptinif  now  .leid 
then  a  li.'ind,  and  a  loiijr  pipe,  and  an  occasional 
puff  of  smoke,  out  ot  the  window  ol  some  "  lust- 
liaus"  overhan^rjiij^  a  miniature  canal  ;  and  on 
anproachin^j  a  little  iicirer,  the  periphery  in  pro- 
tile  of  some  i'obusti'>us  burf,'her. 

AmonvT   the   gr.ind    houses   pointed   out  to    nu; 
Were  those   of  Claes  li.ikker,  and  Cornelius  l!,d<- 
ker,  richly  carved  aiul  fjilded,  with  tlower  ^'ardeiis 
and   clipped   shrubberies  ;    and   that  ot  the  Cireal 
Dilmus,    who   my    poor  devil   cicerone   inlormed 
me,  in   a   whisper,  was   worth   two  millions  ;    .ill 
these  were  mansions  shut  up  liom  the  world,  and 
only  kept  to  be  cleaned.      .After  h.ivinjc  been  con- 
ducted iioni  one  wonder  to  anotherot  the  villaf^e, 
I  was  ushered  by  my  j^uide  into  the  jfnninds  and 
{gardens   of   .Mynheer    liroekker,    ;inother   mij,dily 
cheese-manufacturer,      worth      ei^fhty      thousand 
^(uilders   a   year,      i    had   repeatedly   been   struck 
with  the  similarity  ol   all  that   1    had  seen  in  this 
amphibious     little   villaj,re     to   the   buildinjrs   and 
landscapes  on  Chinese   platters  and  tea-pots  ;   but 
here   I   found   the  similarity   complete  ;  for  1  was 
told  that  these  j,'ardens  were  modelled  upon  \';in 
IJramm's  description  ot  those  of  Yuen  min  Yuen, 
in  China.      Here  were  serpentine  walks,  with  trt-1- 
lised  borders  ;  winding,'  can.ils,  with  fanciful  Chi- 
nese bridjres  ;  tlower-beds  resemblinjr  buj^e  bask- 
ets, with  the  tlower  of   "  love  lies  bleedin^^"  tall- 
injr  over  to  the  ^fround.    liut  mostly  h.id  the  fancy 
of  Mynheer  IJroekker  been  displayeil  about  .i  stag- 
nant little  lake,  on   which   ;i  corpulent  little  pin- 
nace lay  at  anchor.     On  the  border  was  a  cottaj^e 
within   which  were  a  wooden   man  and    woman 
seated  at  table,  and   a  wooden   dojf  beneath,  all 
the  si.je  of  life  ;  on  pressinj^  ;i  sprinj;',  the  woman 
commenced  siiinning,  a>vd  lliedog  barked  furious- 
ly.    On  the  lake  were    ivooden  swans,  painted  to 
the  life  ;  some  fioatinfj,  others  on  the  nest  amonj,'' 
the  rushes  ;  while  a  wooden  sportsman,  crouched 
among  the  bushes,  was  pre|)aring  his  gun  to  take 
deadly  air.     In  another  part  of  the  garden  was  a 
dominie  in  his  clerical  robes,  with  wig,  pipe,  and 
cocked  hat ;  and  mandarins  with  nodding  heads, 
amid    red    lions,   green   tigers,    and   blue   hares. 
Last   of   all,  the   heathen   deities,    in   wood   and 


plaster,  male  and  female,  naked  and  bare  faced  ns 
usual,  and  seemiii);  to  stare  with  wonder  at  liml. 
ing  themselves  in  such  strange  company. 

Nly  shabby  French  guide,  while  he  i)oinied  uiu 
all  these  mechanical  marvels  ot  the  g.irden,  w.ih 
anxious  to  let  me  see  that  he  had  too  poliit  ,, 
taste  to  be  pleased  with  them.  At  every  luw 
nick-nack  hewDuUl  screw  down  his  mouth,  shruj. 
up  his  hhoulders,  take  a  pinch  ot  snuff,  .iiiil  t\. 
claim  ;  "  Afa/oi,  Moiisitur,  ii's  llolUiiuiais  Mr, 
J'i'Pts  fiour  i,\s  /ii'/i.ui  A/.'" 

'I'd  attempt  to  giin  admission  to  ai\y  of  thc'r 
stately  abodes  was  out  ot  the  (piestion,  having  im 
company  of  soldiers  to  enlorce  a  solicitalmn.  | 
was  fortunate  enough,  however,  through  the  .lul 
ol  my  guide,  to  make  my  way  into  the  kitchen  u[ 
the  illustrious  Dilmus,  and  I  (piestion  whether  iLc 
p.irh)r  would  h.ive  proved  more  wtirthy  of  obsir\,i. 
lion.  'I'he  cook,  a  little  wiry,  hook-no».eil  wom.ni, 
worn  thin  by  incessant  action  and  Irict^on,  w.is 
bustling. about  among  her  kettles  and  saucepaiis, 
with  the  scullion  at  her  heels,  b»)th  clattering  ui 
woollen  shoes,  which  were  as  clean  and  white  i-, 
the  milkpails  ;  rows  ot  vessels,  ot  brass  and  co|.- 
per,  regiments  of  |)i'Wter  dishes,  and  portly  poi. 
ringers,  gave  resplendent  evidence  of  the  inleiisiiy 
ot  their  i-leanliness  ;  the  very  tranunels  and  haii^;- 
ers  in  the  tirepl.K  e  were  highly  scoured,  and  the 
burnished  face  ot  tin' good  .Saint  Nicholas  shore 
forth  from  the  iron  |)late  ot  the  chimney  back. 

Among  the  decorations  ot   the   kit<  hen   w,is  a 
printed    sheet  of   woodcuts,   representing  the  var- 
ious holiday  >  ustoms  of  I  loll.ind.  with  explanatoi  \ 
rhymes.      Here   1   was  delighted   to  reiogni/e  tin 
jollities   of    New    ^'ear's    |).iy  ;    the    lestivities   i.' 
I'aas  and  I'inksier,  and   all    the  other  merrj-m.ik 
ings   li.inded   down   in   my   native   jjlace  from  tli' 
earliest  times  ot  .New  .Vmsierd.im,  and  which  h.id 
been   such   bright  sp!.>t.->   in   the  year  in  nn  i  hlM 
hood.      1  eagerly  m  ide   nivselt  m.istcr  ol  this  pn 
cious  document,  for  a  trilling  consideration,  and 
bore   it  off  as  a  memento  ol   the  pl.u  t;  ;  though  I 
(piestion    if,  in   so   doing,  1    did  not  c.iiry  oft  with 
me  the  whole  current  literature  ot  liroek. 

1  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  this  village  is 
the  p.iradise  ot  cows  as  well  as  men  ;  indeed  yot; 
would  almost  suppose  the  cow  to  be  as  much  an 
object  ot  wm'ship  here,  as  the  bull  was  among  the 
ancient  l^gyptians  ;  and  well  does  she  mc-ji  it,  (or 
she  is  in  tact  the  patroness  ol  the  pl.ice.  The 
s.ime  scrupulous  cleanliness,  however,  whii  h  per- 
v.ides  everything  else',  is  manilested  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  venerated  animal.  .She  is  not  per- 
mitted to  |)irambulate  the  place,  but  in  winter, 
when  she  iorsakes  the  rich  pasture,  a  welt-built 
house  is  provided  for  her,  well  painted,  and  main- 
tained in  the  most  jierlect  order.  Her  stall  is  ot 
ample  dimensions  ;  the  tloor  is  scrubbed  and  pol- 
ished ;  her  hide  is  daily  curried  ani  brushed  and 
sponged  to  her  heart's  content,  and  her  tail  is 
daintily  tucked  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  decorated 
with  a  riband  ! 

On  my  way  back  through  the  villag'j,  I  passed 
the  house  ot  the  |)rediger,  or  preai  her  ;  a  very  torn- 
fortable  mansion,  which  led  me  to  augur  well  ol 
the  state  of  religio  in  the  village.  On  intpiiry,  1 
was  told  that  for  a  long  time  the  inhabitaiUs  lived 
in  a  great  state  of  indifference  as  to  religious  mat- 
ters ;  it  w;is  in  v.iin  that  their  preachers  endeav- 
ored to  arouse  their  thoughts  .as  to  a  future  state; 
the  joys  of  heaven,  as  commonly  depicted,  werf 
but  little  to  their  taste.  At  length  a  dominie  ap- 
peared among  them  who  struck  out  in  a  differeir 
vein.  He  depicted  the  New  Jerusalem  as  a  plaoi 
all  smooth  and  level  ;  with  beautiful  dykes,  anJ 
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ihti  hes,  and  canals  ;  and  houncK  nil  shining;  with 
paint  and  varnixh,  anri  ^;hue(l  tiles  ;  aixl  where 
tlitre  shoulil  never  cnnie  horse,  or  ass,  or  cat,  or 
i|m^{,  or  i'.nythiii>{  that  could  make  noise  or  dirt  ; 
liiit  there  should  Ite  nothing  hut  ruhhin^  ami 
M  luhhin^,  and  washing  ami  p-iintin^,  and  ^nldin^^ 
,111(1  varnishing,  hir  ever  and  ever,  ,imen  !  .Since 
ili.it  time,  the  ^ood  housewives  ot  Hruek  have  all 
Miiiied  their  laces  /ion-ward. 


SKETCHES  IN  PARIS  IN  1825. 

KROM  THK  TRAVI'.I  I.INU   N()li;-IU)()K  IW  tlKOfKRK.V 
CKAVO.V,    IIKNT. 

A  PakisiaN  hotel  is  a  street  set  on  end,  the 
^;r,uid  staircase  lorniin^  the  hi^;lnv,iy,  ,iiul  every 
lliior  a  separate  hahitation.  Let  me  dcscrihe  the 
one  in  wnich  I  ,im  lod^;ed,  which  may  serve  ;is  a 
specimen  ot  its  class.  It  is  ;i  hu^;e  (|ua(lr,in|.{ul;ir 
pile  ot  stone,  huilt  round  a  sp.'icious  p.ived  court. 
The  ground  floor  is  occupied  hy  snops,  m.ij,';i- 
/iiies,  an(l  domestic  otlices.  Then  comes  the 
,ittr,'-.so/,  with  low  ceilin^js,  short  windows,  .ind 
dwarf  chamhtrrs  ;  then  succeed  :i  succession  ol 
doors,  or  stories,  rising;  one  ahove  the  otiutr,  to 
ilic  numher  of  M,ihomet's  he.ivens.  I'l.ich  lloor 
IS  like  ;i  distinct  mansion,  complete  in  ilselt, 
with  ante-ch,imt)er,  s.iloons.  dinin^j  and  sleepin|.( 
moms,  kitchen  .ind  other  conveniencies  for  the 
Hiommotl.ition  of  .i  family.  Some  floors  are  di- 
vldi'il  into  two  or  more  suites  of  apartments. 
I„ich  apartment  h.is  its  main  door  oi  entrance, 
i|iinin(^  upon  the  staircase,  or  landin^'-plai'cs, 
iiid  locked  like  a  street  door.  Thus  sever.al  fam- 
ilies and  numerous  sinj^le  persons  live  under  the 
same  root,  totally  independent  ot  e.ich  other,  and 
may  live  so  for  years  without  holding  more  in- 
tercourse than  is  kejit  up  in  other  cities  by  resi- 
dents in  the  s.inie  street. 

Like  the  ^reat  world,  this  little  microcosm  has 
its  gradations  ot  rank  and  style  and  imijortance. 
The  /'rfiiiii'r,  or  first  tlof)r,  with  its  fjrand  saloons, 
lotly  ceilings,  and  splendid  furniture,  is  decidedly 
tlie  aristocralical  part  of  the  estalilishment.  The 
second  lloor  is  scarcely  less  aristocratical  and 
magnificent  ;  the  other  floors  go  on  lessening  in 
splendor  as  they  gain  in  altitude,  and  end  with 
the  attics,  the  region  of  petty  tailors,  clerks,  and 
sewing  girls.  To  make  tne  tilling  up  of  the  man- 
sion complete,  every  odd  nook  and  corner  is  fitted 
up  as  Ajiili  petit  afyparti'ment  d  t^arfon  (a  pretty 
little  bachelor's  apartment),  that  is  to  say,  some 
little  dark  inconveitient  nestling-place  lor  a  poor 
devil  ol  a  h.ichelor. 

The  whole  domain  is  shut  up  from  the  street 
hy  a  great  porte-cocherf,  or  portal,  calculated 
for  the  admission  ol  carriages.  This  consists  of 
two  m.issy  folding-doors,  that  swing  heavily  open 
upon  a  spacious  entrance,  passing  under  the  front 
ot  the  edifice  into  the  court-yard.  On  one  siile  is 
a  spacious  staircase  leading  lo  the  ujjper  apart- 
ments. Immediately  without  the  portal  is  thi 
porter's  lodge,  a  small  room  with  one  or  two  'n-d 
riwms  adjacent,  for  the  accommodation  ot  the 
ciuicierge,  or  porter  and  his  family.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  lunctionaries  of  the  hotel. 
He  is,  in  fact,  tne  Cerberus  of  the  est.iiilisliment, 
and  no  one  can  pass  in  or  out  without  his  knowl- 
edge and  consent.  The  porte-cochere  in  general 
is  ifastened  by  a  sliding  bolt,  from  which  a  cord 
or  wire  passes  into  the  porter's  lodge.  Whoever 
wishes  to  go  out  must  speak  to  the  jwrtcr,  who 


draws  the  bolt.  A  visitor  from  without  gives  a 
single  rap  with  the  m,issive  kinH  ker  ;  the  holt  i* 
immediately  drawn,  as  it  hy  an  invisible  hind  ; 
the  door  si.inds  .ijar,  the  visitor  pushes  it  open, 
iiiid  enters.  A  t.ice  presents  itsell  ,it  the  glass 
door  ol  the  fiorter's  little  chamber  ;  the  sir,iiiger 
pronounces  the  n.iiiK!  ol  the  jierson  lie  come.s  t(» 
Mjek.  II  the  person  or  l.uiiily  is  ol  imporiince^ 
occupying  the  first  or  sccoiul  floor,  llie  porter 
sounds  a  bell  once  or  twice,  to  givi-  notii  e  thai  a 
visitor  is  at  h,iiid.  The  sir.iiiger  in  tlie  me.intime 
asc<-nds  the  great  stain  .ise,  the  highway  common 
to  all,  and  arrives  at  the  outer  door,  e(piivaleiit  to 
a  street  door,  ol  Ihir  suite  of  roonis  inliabiled  by 
his  friends.  Ileside  this  li.ings  .i  bell-cord,  with 
which  he  rings  lor  admittance. 

Will  II  the  l.imiiy  or  person  iiKpiired  lor  is  of 
less  importaiu c,  or  lives  in  some  remote  p.irt  of 
tlie  m.insion  less  easy  to  be  .ippri/ed,  no  signal  is 
given.  The  applicant  pronounces  the  name  at 
ihe  |)()rt(;r's  door,  and  is  told,  "  Montcs  ini  troi- 
sicinc,  (III  qtialricnic  ;  soiincz  it  la  ported  droitc, 
ou  d  y;auchc  ;  ("Ascend  lo  llie  third  or  fourth 
story  ;  ring  tin;  bell  on  the  right  (jr  left  hand 
door")  as  the  case  m,iy  be. 

The  porter  .md  his  wite  act  as  domestics  to  such 
ol  the  inmates  of  the  mansion  .is  do  not  keej)  ser- 
vants ;  making  their  beds,  arr.inging  their  rooms, 
lighting  their  fires,  and  doing  other  meiii.il  offices, 
tor  which  they  receive  a  monthly  stipend.  They 
are  also  in  contidential  intercourse  with  the  ser- 
vants ol  the  other  inmates,  and,  h.iviiig  an  eye  on 
all  the  in-coiners  and  out-goers,  are  thus  enabled, 
by  hook  ,ind  tiy  crook,  to  learn  the  secrets  and 
domestic  history  t)f  every  member  ol  the  little  ter- 
ritory within  the  portc-coclicrc. 

The  porter's  lodge  is  accordingly  a  great  scene 
of  gossip,  where  :dl  the  |)rivale  affairs  ot  this  in- 
terior neighborhood  are  discussed.  The  court- 
yard, also,  is  ,in  assembling  place  in  the  evenings 
tor  the  servants  ot  the  different  families,  and  a 
sisterhood  ol  sewing  girls  Irom  the  eiitre-sols  and 
the  attics,  to  play  .it  various  g.imcs,  and  d.ince  to 
the  music  ot  their  own  songs,  and  the  echoes 
ol  their  feet,  at  which  assemblages  the  porter's 
daughter  t.ikeis  the  lead  :  ,i  fresh,  pretty,  buxom 
girl,  gener.iUy  called  "  La /'c tile,"  though  almost 
as  tall  as  a  grenadier.  'I'liese  little  evening  gath- 
erings, so  characteristic  of  this  gay  country,  are 
countenanced  by  the  v,\iious  t.imilies  cd  the  mTin- 
sion,  who  often  l(><<k,  down  Irom  their  windows 
and  balconies,  oi\  moonlight  evenings,  and  enjoy 
the  simple  revels  ot  their  domestics.  I  must  ob- 
serve, however,  that  the  hotel  I  am  describing  is 
rather  a  (piiet,  retired  one,  where  most  of  the  in- 
mates are  permanent  residents  Irom  year  to  year, 
so  th.it  thi  le  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  neighbor- 
hood than  in  the  bustling,  f.ishionable  hotels  in 
the  gay  jiarts  cd  Paris,  which  are  continually 
changing  their  inhat)itants. 


MY    FRENCH    Ni:i(;Hr50R. 

I  OFTK.N  amuse  myself  by  watching  from  my  win- 
dow (which  by  the  bye,  is  tolerably  elevate(l).  the 
movements  oi  the  teeming  little  world  below  me  ; 
and  as  I  am  on  sociable  terms  with  the  jjorter  and 
his  wife,  I  gather  from  them,  as  they  light  my 
tire,  or  serve  my  breakfast,  anecdotes  of  all  my 
fellow  lodgers.  I  have  been  somewhat  curious  in 
studying  a  little  antique  Frenchman,  who  occu- 
pies one  of  the  Jo/it'  c/iii»i6rcs  d  i,''(ir(-on  aheady 
mentioned.  He  is  one  of  those  superannuated  vet- 
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erans  who  flourished  before  the  revolution,  and 
have  weathered  al^  the  storms  of  Paris,  in  conse- 
quence, very  probably,  of  being  fortunately  too  in- 
significant to  attract  attention.  He  has  a  small 
income,  which  he  manages  with  the  skill  of  a 
French  economist ;  appropriating  so  much  for 
his  lodgings,  so  much  lor  his  meals  ;  so  much  for 
his  visits  to  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles,  and  so  much 
for  his  seat  at  the  theatre.  He  has  resided  in  the 
hotel  for  years,  and  always  in  the  same  chamber, 
which  he  furnishes  at  his  own  expense.  The  dec- 
orations of  the  room  mark  his  various  ages.  There 
are  some  gallant  pictures  which  he  hung  up  in 
his  younger  days;  with  a  portrait  of  a  lady  ol 
rank,  whom  he  speaks  tenderly  of,  dressed  in  the 
old  French  taste  ;  and  a  pretty  opera  dancer, 
pirouetting  in  a  hoop  petticoat,  who  lately  died  at 
a  good  old  age.  In  a  corner  of  this  picture  is 
stuck  a  prescription  for  rheumatism,  and  below 
it  stands  an  easy-chair.  He  has  a  small  parrot 
at  the  window,  to  amuse  him  when  within  doors, 
and  a  pug  dog  to  accompan)  him  in  his  daily 
peregrinations.  While  I  am  writing  he  is  cross- 
ing the  court  to  go  out.  He  is  attired  in  his  best 
coat,  o(  sky-blue,  and  is  doubtless  bound  for  the 
Tuileries.  His  hair  is  dressed  in  the  old  style, 
with  powdered  ear-locks  and  a  pig-tail.  His  lit- 
tle dog  trips  alter  him,  sometimes  on  four  legs, 
sometimes  on  three,  and  looking  as  if  his  leather 
small-clothes  were  too  tight  for  him.  Now  liie 
old  gentleman  stojjs  to  have  a  word  with  an  old 
crony  who  lives  in  the  entre-sol,  and  is  just  re- 
turning from  his  promenade.  Now  they  take  a 
pinch  of  snuff  together  ;  now  they  pull  out  huge 
red  cotton  handkerchiefs  (those  "  flags  of  abomi- 
nation," as  they  have  well  been  called)  and  blow 
their  noses  most  sonorously.  Now  they  turn  to 
make  remarks  upon  their  two  little  dogs,  who 
are  e.xchanging  the  morning's  salutation  ;  now 
they  part,  and  my  old  gentleman  stops  to  liave  a 
passing  word  with  the  porter's  wife  ;  and  now  he 
sallies  lorth,  and  is  fairly  launched  upon  the  town 
for  the  day. 

No  man  is  so  methodical  as  a  complete  idler, 
and  none  so  scrupulous  in  measuring  and  por- 
tioning out  his  time  as  he  whose  time  is  worth 
nothing.  The  old  gentleman  in  question  has  his 
exact  hour  for  rising,  and  for  shaving  himself  by 
a  small  mirror  hung  against  his  casement.  He 
sallies  forth  at  a  certain  hour  every  morning  to 
take  his  cup  of  coffee  and  his  roll  at  a  certain 
cafi^,  where  he  reads  the  papers.  He  has  been  a 
regular  admirer  of  the  lady  who  presides  at  the 
bar,  and  always  stops  to  have  a  little  6titiiHat{t' 
with  her  t:n  passant.  He  has  his  regular  walks 
on  the  Boulevards  and  in  the  I'aiais  Royal,  where 
he  sets  his  watch  by  the  petard  fired  off  by  the 
sun  at  mid-day.  He  has  his  daily  resort  in  the 
Garden  ol  the  Tuileries,  to  meet  with  a  knot  of 
veteran  idlers  like  himself,  who  talk  on  pretty 
much  the  same  subjects  whenever  they  meet.  He 
has  been  present  at  all  the  sights  and  shows  and 
rejoicings  of  I'aris  for  the  last  titty  years  ;  has 
witnessed  the  great  events  of  the  revolution  ;  the 
guillotining  of  the  king  and  queen  ;  the  corona- 
tion of  Bonaparte  ;  the  capture  of  I^aris,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  All  these  he  speaks 
of  with  the  coolness  of  a  theatrical  critic  ;  and  1 
question  whether  he  has  not  been  gratified  by 
each  in  its  turn  ;  not  from  any  inherent  love  of 
tumult,  but  from  that  insatiable  appetite  for  spec- 
tacle which  prevails  among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
metropolis.  I  have  been  amused  with  a  farce,  in 
which  one  of  these  systematic  old  triflers  is  repre-. 
sented.     He    sings  a  song  detailing    his  wnole 


day's  round  of  insignificant  occupations,  and  goes 
to  bed  delighted  with  the  idea  that  his  next  day 
will  be  an  exact  repetition  of  the  same  routine  : 

"Je  me  couche  le  soir, 
Enchant^  de  pouvoir 
Recommencer  mon  train 
Le  lendcmain 
Matin." 


THE   ENGLISHMAN    AT   PARIS. 

In  another  part  of  the  hotel  a  handsome  suite 
of  rooms  is  occupied  by  an  old  English  gentle 
man,  of  great  probity,  some  understanding,  ;uul 
very  considerable  crustiness,  who  has  come  to 
France  to  live  economically.  He  has  a  very  fair 
property,  but  his  wife,  being  of  that  blessed  kiml 
compared  in  Scripture  to  the  fruitful  vine,  ii.is 
overwhelmed  him  with  a  family  of  buxom  dauj^'h 
ters,  who  hang  clustering  about  him,  ready  to  \w 
gathered  by  any  hand.  He  is  seldom  to  be  seen 
in  public  without  one  hanging  on  each  arm,  and 
smiling  on  all  the  world,  while  his  own  mouth  i>, 
drawn  down  at  each  corner  like  a  mastiff's  with 
internal  growling  at  everything  about  him.  ili- 
adheres  rigidly  to  luiglish  fashion  in  dress,  and 
trutlges  about  in  long  gaiters  and  broad-brimnnil 
hat  ;  while  his  daughters  almost  overshadow  him 
with  feathers,  llowers,  and  French  bonnets. 

He  contrives  to  keep  up  an  atmosphere  of  Eng- 
lish habits,  opinions,  and  prejudices,  and  to  cany 
a  semblance  of  London  into  the  very  heart  o! 
Paris.  His  mornings  are  spent  at  Galignani's 
news-room,  where  he  forms  one  of  a  knot  of  in- 
veterate quidnuncs,  who  read  the  same  articles 
over  a  dozen  times  in  a  dozen  different  papers. 
He  generally  dines  in  company  with  some  ol  his 
own  countrymen,  and  they  have  what  is  called  a 
"  comiortable  sitting"  after  dinner,  in  the  Eng- 
lish fashion,  drinking  wine,  discussing  the  news 
of  the  London  i)apers,  and  canvassing  the  French 
character,  the  French  metropolis,  and  the  French 
revolution,  ending  with  a  unanimous  admission  of 
English  courage,  ICnglish  morality,  English  cook- 
ery, English  wealth,  the  magnitude  of  London, 
and  the  ingratitude  of  the  French. 

His  evenings  are  chiefly  spent  at  a  club  of  his 
countrymen,  where  the  London  papers  are  taken. 
Sometimes  his  daughters  entice  him  to  the  the- 
atres, but  not  often.  He  abuses  French  tragedy, 
as  all  fusiian  and  bombjst,  Talma  as  a  ranter, 
and  Uuchesnois  as  a  mere  termagant.  It  is  true 
his  ear  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage to  understand  French 'verse,  and  he  gen- 
erally goes  to  sleep  during  the  performance.  The 
wit  of  the  French  comedy  is  flat  and  pointless  to 
hiin.  He  would  not  give  one  of  Munden's  wry 
faces,  or  Liston's  inexpressible  looks  tor  the 
whole  of  it. 

He  will  not  admit  that  Paris  has  any  advantage 
over  London.  The  Seine  is  a  muddy  rivulet  in 
comparison  with  the  Thames  ;  the  VVest  End  ot 
London  surpasses  the  finest  parts  of  the  French 
capital  ;  ancl  on  some  one's  observing  that  there 
was  a  very  thick  fog  out  of  doors  :  "  Pish  !"  said 
he,  crustily,  "  it's  nothing  to  the  fogs  we  have  in 
London." 

He  has  infinite  trouble  in  bringing  his  table  into 
anything  like  conformity  to  English  rule.  With 
his  liquors,  it  is  true,  he  is  tolerably  successful. 
He  procures  London  porter,  and  a  stock  of  port  and 
sherry,  at  considerable  expense  ;  for  he  observes 
that  he  cannot  stand  those  cursed  thin  French 
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wines,  they  dilute  his  blood  so  much  as  to  give 
him  the  rheumatism.  As  to  their  white  wines, 
he  stigmatizes  them  as  mere  substitutes  for  cider  ; 
and  as  to  claret,  why  "  it  would  be  port  if  it 
could."  He  has  continual  quarrels  with  his 
h  rench  cook,  whom  he  renders  wretched  by  in- 
sisting on  his  conforming  to  Mrs.  (llass  ;  for  it  is 
easier  to  convert  a  Frenchman  from  his  religion 
tlian  his  cookery.  The  poor  fellow,  by  dint  ol  re- 
peated efforts,  once  brought  himself  to  serve  uj) 
n>s  /^//sufficiently  raw  to  suit  what  he  considered 
the  cannibal  taste  of  his  master  ;  but  then  he 
could  not  refrain,  at  the  last  moment,  adding  some 
exquisite  sauce,  that  put  the  old  gentleman  in  a 
fury. 

He  detests  wood-fires,  and  has  procured  a 
(|Liantity  of  coal  ;  but  not  having  a  grate,  he  is 
obliged  to  burn  it  on  the  hearth.  Here  he  sits 
poking  and  stirring  the  fire  with  one  end  of  a 
tongs,  while  the  room  is  as  murky  as  a  smithy  ; 
railing  at  P'rench  chimneys,  French  masons,  and 
French  architects  ;  giving  a  poke  at  the  end  of 
every  sentence,  as  though  he  were  stirring  up  the 
v'ery  bowels  of  the  delinquents  he  is  anathematiz- 
ing. He  lives  in  a  st.'iti-  militant  with  inanimate 
objects  around  him  ;  gets  into  high  dudgeon  with 
doors  and  casements,  because  they  will  not  come 
under  English  law,  and  has  implacable  feuds  with 
sundry  refractory  ]>ieces  of  furniture.  Among 
ihese  is  one  in  particular  with  which  he  is  sure  to 
have  a  high  quarrel  every  time  he  goes  to  dress. 
It  is  a  coiiiiiioiie,  one  of  those  smooth,  iiolished. 
plausible  pieces  of  French  furniture,  that  have 
the  ()erversity  ol  live  hundred  devils.  Each  drawer 
has  a  will  of  its  own  ;  will  o|)ei>  or  not.  just  as 
the  whim  takes  it,  and  sets  lock  and  key  at  defi- 
ance. Sometimes  a  drawer  will  refuse  to  yield 
to  either  persuasion  or  force,  and  will  ])art  with 
both  handles  rather  than  yield  ;  another  will 
come  out  in  the  most  coy  and  coiiuettish  r.anner 
imaginable  ;  elbowing  along,  zig-zag  ;  one  corner 
retreating  as  theothf-r  advances  ;  making  a  thou- 
sand ditliculties  and  objections  at  every  move  ; 
until  the  old  gentleman,  out  of  all  patience,  gives 
a  sudden  jerk,  and  brings  drawer  and  contents 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor.  His  hostility  to  this 
unlucky  piece  of  furniture  increases  every  day.  as 
if  incensed  that  it  does  not  grow  better.  He  is 
like  the  fretful  iiu.ilid  who  cursed  his  bed.  that 
the  longer  he  lay  the  harder  it  grew.  The  only 
benefit  he  has  derived  from  the  quarrel  is,  that  it 
has  furnishetl  him  with  a  crusty  joke,  which  he 
utters  on  all  occasions.  He  swears  that  a  French 
commodf  is  the  most  incommodious  thing  in  ex- 
istence, and  that  although  the  nation  cannot  make 
a  joint-stool  that  will  stand  steady,  yet  they  are 
always  talking  of  everything's  being  perfcitionet'. 

His  servants  understantl  his  humor,  and  avail 
themselves  of  it.  He  was  one  day  disturbed  by  a 
pertinacious  rattling  and  shaking  at  one  ot  the 
doors,  and  bawled  out  in  an  angry  tone  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  ".Sir,"  said  the 
footman,  testily,  "  it's  this  confounded  French 
lock  !"  "  Ah  I"  said  the  old  gentleman,  pacified 
by  this  hit  at  the  nation,  "  I  thought  there  was 
something  I'rench  at  the  bottom  of  it  !" 


ENGLISH    AND    FRENCH    CHARACTER. 

As  I  am  a  mere  looker  on  in  Europe,  and  hold 
myself  as  much  as  j)ossil)le  aloof  from  its  quarrels 
and  prejudices,  I  feel  something  like  one  over- 
looking a  game,  who,  without  any  great  skill  ol 
his  own,  can  occasionally  perceive  the  blunilers  of 


much  abler  players.  This  neutrality  of  feeling 
enables  me  to  enjoy  the  contrasts  of  character 
presented  in  this  time  ot  general  peace,  when  the 
various  people  of  Europe,  who  have  so  long  been 
sundered  by  wars,  are  brought  together  and 
placed  side  by  side  in  this  great  gathering-place 
of  nations.  No  greater  contrast,  howevef,  is  ex- 
hibited than  that  of  the  French  and  English. 
The  peace  has  deluged  this  gay  capital  with  I-ln- 
glish  visitors  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  They 
throng  every  piace  of  curiosity  and  amusement  ; 
fill  the  public  gardens,  the  galleries,  the  caf^s, 
saloons,  theatres  ;  always  herding  together,  never 
associating  with  the  French.  The  two  nations 
are  like  two  threads  ot  different  colors,  tangled 
together  but  never  blended. 

In  fact  they  present  a  continual  antithesis,  and 
seem  to  value  themselves  upon  being  unlike  each 
other  ;  yet  each  have  their  peculiar  merits,  which 
shouUl  entitle  thein  to  each  other's  esteem.  The 
French  intellect  is  quick  and  active.  It  tlashes 
its  way  into  a  subject  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning ;  seizes  upon  r>;mote  conclusions  with  a  sud- 
den bound,  and  its  deductions  are  almost  intui- 
tive. The  English  intellect  is  less  rapid,  but 
more  persevering  ;  less  sudden,  but  more  sure  in 
its  deductions.  The  quickness  and  mobility  of 
the  French  enable  them  to  find  enjoyment  in  the 
multiplicity  of  sensations.  They  speak  and  act 
more  from  immediate  im|)ressions  than  from  re- 
tlection  and  meditation.  They  are  therefore  more 
social  and  communicative  ;  more  fond  of  society, 
and  of  places  of  public  resort  and  amusement 
An  Englishman  is  more  reflective  in  his  habits. 
He  lives  in  the  world  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
seems  more  self-existent  and  self-depenclent.  He 
loves  the  (luict  ot  his  own  apartment,  even  when* 
abroad,  he  in  a  manner  makes  a  little  solitude 
around  him.  by  his  silence  and  reserve  ;  he  moves 
about  shy  and  solitary,  and  as  it  were,  buttoned 
up,  body  and  soul. 

The  French  are  great  optimists  ;  they  seize 
upon  every  good  as  it  flies,  and  revel  in  the  pass- 
ing pleasure.  The  Englishman  is  too  apt  to  ne- 
glect the  present  good,  in  jireparing  against  the 
possible  evil.  However  adversities  may  lower, 
let  the  sun  shine  but  for  a  moment,  and  forth 
sallies  the  mercurial  Frenchman,  in  holiday  dress 
and  holiday  spirits,  gay  as  a  butterflv,  as  though 
his  sunshine  were  perpetual  ;  but  let  the  sun 
beam  never  so  brightly,  so  there  be  but  a  cloud 
in  the  horizon,  the  wary  Englishman  ventures 
forth  distrustfully,  with  his  umbrella  in  his  hand. 

The  Frenchman  has  a  wonderful  facility  at 
turning  small  things  to  advantage.  .\o  one  can 
be  gay  and  luxurious  on  smaller  means  ;  no  one 
re(|uires  less  expense  to  be  hajipy.  He  [iractises 
a  kind  of  gilding  in  his  style  oi  living,  and  ham- 
mers out  every  guinea  into  gold  leaf.  The 
Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  is  expensive  in  his 
habits,  and  ex|)ensive  in  his  enjoyments.  He 
values  everything,  whether  useful  or  ornamental, 
by  what  it  costs.  He  has  no  satisfaction  in 
show,  unless  it  be  solid  and  complete.  Every 
thing  goes  with  him  by  the  scjuare  foot.  What- 
ever display  he  makes,  the  depth  is  sure  to  equal 
the  surface. 

The  Frenchman's  habitation,  like  himself,  is 
open,  cheerful,  bustling,  and  noisy.  He  lives  in 
a  part  of  a  great  hotel,  with  wide  jiortal,  paved 
court,  a  spacious  dirty  stone  staircase,  and  a 
family  on  every  floor.  All  is  clatter  and  chatter. 
He  is  good  humored  and  talkative  with  his  ser- 
vants, sociable  with  his  neighbors,  and  com- 
|)laisant  to  all  the  world.     Anybody  has  aTess  to 
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himself  and  his  apartments  ;  his  very  bed-room 
is  open  to  visitors,  whatever  may  be  its  state  of 
confusion  ;  and  all  this  not  from  any  peculiarly 
hospitable  feeling,  but  from  that  communicative 
habit  which  predominates  over  his  character. 

The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  ensconces 
himself  In  a  snug  brick  mansion,  which  he  has  all 
to  himself  ;  locks  the  front  door  ;  puts  broken 
bottles  along  his  walls,  and  spring  guns  and  man- 
traps in  his  gardens  ;  shrouds  himself  with  trees 
and  window-curtains  ;  exults  in  his  quiet  and  pri- 
vacy, and  seems  disposed  to  keep  out  noise,  ilay- 
Ught,  and  conijiany.  His  house,  like  himself,  has 
a  "reserved,  inhospitable  exterior  ;  yet  whoever 
gains  admittance  is  apt  to  tind  a  w-arm  heart  and 
warm  lireside  within. 

The  French  excel  in  wit,  the  English  in 
humor  ;  the  French  have  gayer  fancy,  the  English 
richer  imagination.  The  former  are  full  of  sensi- 
bility ;  easily  moved,  and  ])rone  to  sudden  and 
great  excitement  ;  but  their  excitement  is  not 
durable  ;  the  English  are  more  |)lilegmatic  ;  not 
so  readily  affected,  but  ca])able  of  l)eing  aroused 
to  great  enthusiasm.  The  faults  of  these  opposite 
temi)eraments  are  that  the  vivacity  of  the  French 
is  apt  to  sparkle  up  and  be  frothy,  the  gravity  of 
the  English  to  settle  down  and  grow  mutldy. 
When  the  two  characters  can  be  fixed  in  a 
medium,  the  French  ke|)t  from  effervescence  and 
the  English  from  stagnation,  both  will  be  found 
excellent. 

This  contrast  of  character  may  also  be  noticed 
in  the  great  concerns  of  the  two  nations.  The 
ardent  Frenchman  is  all  for  military  renown  ;  he 
fights  for  glorv,  that  is  to  say,  for  success  in 
arms.  For,  provided  the  national  Hag  is  victori- 
ous, he  cares  little  about  the  expense,  the  injus- 
tice, or  the  inutility  of  the  war.  It  is  wonderful 
how  the  ])oorest  Frenchman  will  revel  on  a  tri- 
umphant bulletin  ;  a  great  victory  is  meat  and 
drink  to  iiim  ;  and  at  the  sight  of  a  military  sov- 
ereign, bringing  home  captured  cannon  and  cap- 
tured standards,  he  throws  up  his  greasy  cap  in 
the  air,  and  is  ready  to  jump  out  of  his  wooden 
shoes  for  joy. 

John  liuU,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  reasoning,  con- 
siderate person.  If  he  does  wrong,  it  is  in  the 
most  rational  way  imaginable.  He  tights  because 
the  good  of  the  world  requires  it.  He  is  a  moral 
person,  and  makes  war  upon  his  neighbor  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order,  and  sound 
principles.  He  is  a  money-making  personage, 
and  tights  for  the  prosjierity  ot  commerce  and 
manufactures.  Thus  the  two  nations  have  been 
fighting,  time  out  of  mind,  for  glfx-y  and  good. 
The  French,  in  pursuit  of  glo>-y,  have  had  their 
capital  twice  taken  ;  ar.t!  John  in  pursuit  of  good, 
has  run  himself  over  head  and  ears  in  debt. 


I  HAVK  sometimes  fancied  I  could  discover  na- 
tional characteristics  in  national  editices.  In  the 
Chateau  of  the  Tuileries,  for  instance,  I  perceive 
the  same  jumble  of  contrarieties  th.it  marks  tlic 
French  character  ;  thesame  whimsical  mixture  of 
the  great  and  the  little  ,  the  sjilendid  and  the  |)al- 
try,  the  sublime  and  the  grotesc|ue.  On  visiting 
this  iamous  pile,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  both 
eye  anel  ear  is  military  display.  Tne  courts  glitter 
with  steel-clad  soldiery,  and  resound  with  the 
tramp  of  horse,  the  roll  ot  drum,  and  the  bray  of 
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trumpet.  Dismounted  guardsmen  patrol  its 
arcacles,  with  loaded  carbines,  jingling  spears, 
and  clanking  sabres.  Gigantic  grenadiers  are 
posted  about  its  staircases  ;  young  officers  of  the 
guards  loll  from  the  balconies,  or  lounge  in 
groups  upon  the  terraces  ;  and  the  gleam  of  bayo- 
net from  window  to  window,  shows  that  sentinels 
are  pacing  up  and  down  the  corridors  and  ante- 
chambers. The  first  fioor  is  brilliant  with  the 
splendors  of  a  court.  French  taste  has  tasked 
itself  in  adorning  the  sumptuous  suites  of  apart- 
ments ;  nor  are  the  gilded  chapel  and  the  splen- 
did theatre  forgotten,  where  piety  and  pleasure 
are  next-door  neighbors,  and  harmonize  together 
with  perfect  French  biensvance. 

Mingled  up  with  all  this  regal  and  military 
magnificence,  is  a  world  of  whimsical  and  make- 
shift detail.  A  great  part  of  the  huge  edifice  is 
cut  up  into  little  chambers  and  nestling-places  for 
retainers  of  the  court,  dejiendants  on  retainers, 
and  hangers-on  of  dependants.  Some  art- 
squeezed  into  narrow  entre-cols,  those  low,  dark, 
intermediate  slices  of  apartments  between  Hoors. 
the  inhabitants  of  which  seem  shoved  in  edge- 
ways, like  books  between  narrow  shelevs  ;  others 
are  perched  like  swallows,  uiuler  the  eaves  ;  the 
high  roofs,  too,  which  are  as  tall  and  steep  as  a 
French  cocked-hat,  have  rows  of  little  dormant 
windows,  tier  above  tier,  just  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit light  and  air  for  some  dormitory,  and  to  en- 
able its  occupant  to  peep  out  at  the  sky.  Even  to 
the  very  ridge  of  the  roof,  may  be  seen  here  and 
there  one  ot  these  air-holes,  with  a  stove  pipe  be- 
side it,  to  carrv  off  the  smoke  from  the  handful  of 
fuel  with  which  its  weazen-faced  tenant  simmers 
his  iii')ni-tassc  of  coffee. 

On  approaching  the  palace  from  the  I'ont  Royal, 
you  take  in  at  a  glance  all  the  various  strata  ot 
inhabitants  ;  the  garreteer  in  the  roof ;  the  re- 
tainer in  the  entre-sol  ;  the  courtiers  at  the  case- 
ments of  the  royal  apartments  ;  while  on  the 
ground -lloor  a  steam  oi  savory  odors  and  a  score, 
or  two  of  cooks,  in  white  caps,  bobbing  their 
heads  about  the  windows,  betray  that  scientific 
and  all-important  lahoratory,  the  Royal   Kitchen. 

{"lO  into  the  grand  ante-chamber  ot  the  royal 
apartments  on  Sunday  and  see  the  mixture  of  t)ld 
and  New  France  ;  the  old  emigres,  returned  with 
the  Bourbons  ;  little  withered,  spindle-shanked 
old  noblemen,  clad  in  court  dresses,  that  figured 
in  these  saloons  before  the  revolution,  and  have 
been  carefully  treasured  up  during  their  exile  ; 
with  the  solitaires  and  ailes  de  pii^eon  of  former 
days  ;  and  the  court  swords  strutting  out  behind, 
like  pins  stuck  through  dry  beetles.  See  them 
haunting  the  scenes  ot  their  former  sple;idor,  in 
hopes  of  a  restitution  of  estates,  like  ghosts  haunt- 
ing the  vicinity  of  buried  treasure  ;  while  around 
them  you  see  the  N'oung  France,  that  have 
grown  up  in  the  fighting  srhool  of  Napoleon  ;  all 
e(iuippeil  en  mi/itiur,'  ;  t  ill,  hardy,  frank,  vigor- 
ous, siin-l)urned,  fierce-whiskered  ;  with  tramping 
I  boots,  towering  crests,  and  glittering  breast- 
I  |)lates. 

It  is  incredible  the  number  ot  ancient  and 
hereditary  feeders  on  royalty  said  to  be  housed  ir 
this  establishment.  Indeed  all  the  royal  palaces 
abound  with  noble  families  returned  from  exile, 
and  who  have  nestling-places  allotted  them  while 
they  await  the  restoration  of  their  estates,  or  the 
muchtalked-of  law  indemnity.  Some  of  them 
h.'ive  fine  ((uarters,  but  poor  living.  Some  fami- 
lies have  but  five  or  six  hundred  francs  a  year, 
and  all  their  retinue  consists  of  a  servant  womaa 
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With  all  this,  they  maintain  their  old  aristocrati- 
cal  hauteur,  look  down  with  vast  contempt  upon 
the  opulent  families  which  have,  risen  since  the 
revolution  ;  stigmatize  them  all  tva  parvcnues,  or 
upstarts,  and  refuse  to  visit  them. 

In  regarding  the  exterior  ot  the  Tuileries,  with 
all  its  outward  signs  of  internal  populousness,  1 
have  often  thought  what  a  rare  sight  it  would  be 
to  see  it  sucMerily  unroofed,  and  all  its  nooks  and 
corners  laid  open  to  the  day.  It  would  be  like 
turning  up  the  stum|)  of  an  old  tree,  and  dislodg- 
iiiL^  the  world  ot  grubs,  and  ants,  and  beetles 
lodged  beneath.  Indeed  there  is  a  scandalous 
anecdote  current,  that  in  the  time  of  one  ot  the 
petty  plots,  when  petards  were  exploded  under 
the  windows  of  the  Tuileries,  the  police  made  a 
sudden  investigation  of  the  palace  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ;  when  a  scene  of  the  inost  whim- 
sical confusion  ensued.  Hosts  of  supernumerary 
inhabitants  were  foun  1  foisted  into  the  huge  edi- 
fice ;  every  rat-hole  had  its  occupant  ;  and  places 
which  had  been  considered  as  tenanted  only  by 
s|)iders,  were  found  crowded  with  a  surreptitious 
population.  It  is  added,  that  many  ludicrous  ac- 
cidents occurred  ;  great  scampering  and  slam- 
ming of  doors,  and  whisking  away  in  night-gowns 
and  slippers  ;  and  several  persons,  who  were 
found  by  accident  in  their  neighbors*  chambers, 
evinced  indtibilable  astonishment  at  the  circum- 
stance. 

As  I  have  fancied  I  could  read  the  French 
character  in  the  national  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
so  1  have  pictured  to  myself  some  ot  the  traits  oi 
John  Hull  in  his  royal  abode  ot  Windsor  Castle. 
'^wti  Tuder.es,  outwardly  a  peaceful  palace,  is  in 
effect  a  svv.iggering  military  hold  ;  while  the  old 
c.istle,  on  tile  contrary,  in  spile  of  its  bullying 
loo'.,  is  completely  under  petticoat  government. 
Kic  corner  and  nook  is  built  up  into  some  snug, 
-.'  ing  place,  some  "  procreant  cradle,"  not 
by  ineaj^re  expectants  (jr  whiskered 
■  but  by  sleek  placemen  ;  knowing  real- 
ot  present  pay  and  present  puilding  ;  who 
seem  placed  there  not  to  kill  and  destroy,  but  to 
breed  and  multiply.  Nursery  maids  and  children 
shine  with  rosy  faces  at  the  windows,  and  swarm 
about  the  courts  and  terraces.  The  very  soldiers 
have  a  picilic  look,  and  when  off  duty  may  be 
seen  loitering  about  the  place  with  the  luirsery- 
m  lids  ;  not  making  love  to  them  in  the  gay  gal- 
lant style  of  the  french  soldiery,  but  with  infinite 
bonhommie  aiding  them  to  take  care  of  the  broods 
of  chiklren. 

Though  the  old  castle  is  in  deca),  ever)  thing 
about  it  thrives  ;  the  very  crevices  ol  llie  walls  arc 
tenantevl  by  swallows,  rooks,  and  pigeons,  all 
sure  of  iiuiet  lodgment  ;  the  ivy  strikes  its  roots 
deep  in  the  fissures,  and  llourishes  about  the 
mouldering  tower.*  Thus  it  is  with  honest  John  ; 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  is  evc'r  going  to 
ruin,  yet  everything  that  lives  on  him,  thrives 
and  wa\t;s  lat.  He  would  lain  be  a  soldier,  anil 
swagger  like  his  neighbors  ;  but  his  domestic, 
quiet-loving,  uxorious  nature  continually  gets  the 
upper  hand  ;  and  though  he  may  mount  his  hel- 
met and  gird  on  his  sword,  yei  he  is  ;ipt  to  sink 
into  the  plodding,  |)ains-taking  father  of  a  family  ; 
with  a  troop  of  children  at  his  heels,  and  his 
women-kind  hanging  on  each  arm. 


•  The  above  sketch  was  written  fiefore  the  thorough 
repairs  and  magnificent  additions  that  have  been  made 
of  late  years  to  Windsor  Castle. 
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THE   FIELD  OF  WATERLOO. 


I  HAVE  spoken  heretofore  with  some  levity  of  the 
contrast  that  exists  between  the  English  and  French 
character  ;  but  it  deserves  more  serious  consid- 
eration. They  are  the  two  great  nations  of  mod- 
ern times  most  diametrically  opposed,  and  most 
worthy  of  each  other's  rivalry  ;  essentially  distinct 
in  their  characters,  excelling  in  opposite  quali- 
ties, and  rejlecting  lustre  on  each  other  by  their 
very  opposition.  In  nothing  is  this  contrast  inore 
"Strikingly  evinced  than  in  their  military  conduct. 
For  ages  have  they  been  contending,  and  for  ages 
have  they  crowded  each  other's  history  with  acts 
ot  splendid  heroism.  Take  the  Hattle  ot  Water- 
loo, for  instance,  the  last  and  most  memorable 
trial  of  their  rival  prowcJ^.  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  brilliant  daring  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
steadfast  enduring  on  the  other.  The  French 
cavalry  broke  like  waves  on  the  compact  S(|uares 
of  English  infantry.  They  were  seen  galloping 
round  those  serried  walls  of  men,  seeking  in  vain 
for  an  entrance  ;  tossing  their  arms  in  the  air,  in 
the  heat  of  their  enthusiasm,  anil  braving  the 
whole  front  of  battle.  The  British  troops,  on  the 
other  h.uid,  forbidden  to  move  or  fire,  stood  firni 
and  endurir.g.  Their  columns  were  ripped  u|.  by 
cannonry  ;  whole  rows  were  swept  down  at  a 
shot  ;  the  survivors  closed  their  ranks,  and  stood 
firm.  In  this  way  many  columns  stood  through 
the  pelting  ol  the  iron  temiiest  without  firing  a 
shoi  ;  without  any  aclion  to  stir  their  blood,  or 
excite  their  spirits.  Deatli  thinned  their  ranks, 
but  could  not  shake  tl'eir  souls. 

.\  beautiful  instance  ,:t  the  ([uick  and  generous 
impulses  to  which  the  French  are  prone,  is  yiven 
in  the  case  of  a  French  cavalier,  in  the  hottest  of 
t!ie  action,  charging  furiously  upon  a  British  offi- 
cer, but  perceiving  in  the  moment  of  assault  th.it 
his  adversary  had  lost  his  s.vord-arm,  dropping 
the  point  ot  his  sabre,  and  courteously  riding  on. 
Peace  be  with  tliat  generous  warrior,  whatever 
were  his  fate  !  If  he  went  down  in  the  storm  of 
battle,  with  the  foundering  fortunes  of  his  chief- 
tain, may  the  turf  ol  Waterloo  grow  green  ab(jve 
his  grave  I  and  happier  far  would  be  the  fate  of 
such  a  spirit,  to  sink  amid  the  tempest,  uncon- 
scious of  defeat,  than  to  survive,  and  mourn  over 
the  blighted  laurels  of  his  country. 

In  this  w.iy  the  two  armies  fought  through  a 
long  and  bloody  day.  The  French  with  enthusi- 
astic valor,  the  English  with  cool,  inflexible  cour- 
age, until  Fate,  as  if  to  leave  the  ouestion  of 
superiority  still  undecided  between  two  such 
adversaries,  brought  up  the  Prussians  to  decide 
the  fortunes  ot  the  tielil. 

It  was  several  years  afterward  that  I  visited  the 
field  ot  Waterloo.  1  he  ploughshare  had  been 
busy  with  its  oblivious  labors,  and  the  treiiuent 
harvest  hail  nearly  obliterated  the  vestiges  ot  war. 
Still  the  blackened  ruins  ot  Ilogueinont  stood,  a 
monumental  pile,  to  mark  ihi;  violence  of  this 
vehement  struggle.  Its  broken  walls,  ])ierced  by 
bullets,  and  shattered  by  explosions,  showed  the 
deadly  strife  that  had  taken  place  within  ;  when 
Gaul  and  Briton,  hemmed  in  between  narrow 
walls,  h.ind  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot,  fought  from 
garden  to  court-yard,  Irom  court-)  a rd  to  cham- 
ber, with  intense  .iiul  concentrated  riv;ilship. 
Colu.mns  ol  smoke  turned  from  this  \-ortex  ot  bat^ 
tie  as  from  a  volcano  :  "  it  w.is,"  said  my  guide, 
"  like  a  little  hell  upon  earth."  Not  tar  off,  iwt? 
or  three  broad  spots  of  rank,  unwholesome  grttn 
still  marked  the  places  where  these  rival  warriois, 
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after  their  fierce  and  fitful  struggle,  slept  quietly 
together  in  the  lap  of  their  common  mother  earth. 
Over  all  the  rest  of  the  field  peace  had  resumed 
its  sway.  The  thoughtless  whistle  of  the  peasant 
floated  on  the  air,  instead  of  the  trumpet's 
clangor  ;  the  team  slowly  labored  up  the  hill-side, 
once  shaken  by  the  hoofs  of  rushing  squadrons  ; 
and  wide  fields  of  corn  waved  peacefully  over  the 
soldiers'  graves,  as  summer  seas  dimple  over  the 
place  where  many  a  tall  ship  lies  buritd. 


To  the  foregoing  desultory  notes  on  the  French 
military  character,  let  me  append  a  few  traits 
which  I  picked  up  verbally  in  one  of  the  French 
provinces.  They  may  have  already  appeared  in 
print,  but  I  have  never  met  with  them. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  when  so 
many  of  the  old  families  emigrated,  a  descendant 
of  the  great  Turenne,  by  the  name  of  De  I.atour 
D'Auveryne,  refused  to  accompany  his  relations, 
and  entered  into  the  Republican  army.  Me 
served  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  revolution,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valor,  his  accomi)lish- 
ments,  and  his  generous  spirit,  and  might  have 
risen  to  fortune  and  to  the  highest  honors.  He 
refusetl,  however,  all  rank  in  the  army,  above  that 
of  captain,  and  would  receive  no  recompense  for 
his  achievements  but  a  sword  of  honor.  Napo- 
leon, in  testimony  of  his  merits,  gave  him  the  title 
of  Premier  Grenadier  de  France  (First  Cirenadier 
of  France),  which  was  the  only  title  he  would 
ever  bear.  He  was  killed  in  Germany,  in  1809 
or  '10.  To  honor  his  memory,  his  place  was 
always  retained  in  his  regiment,  as  if  he  still  oc- 
cupied it ;  and  whenever  the  regiment  was  mus- 
tered, and  the  name  of  De  Latour  D'Auvergne 
was  called  out,  the  reply  was,  "  Dead  on  the  field 
of  honor  I" 


PARIS    AT   THE   RESTORATION. 

Paris  presented  a  singular  aspect  just  after  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
BoUibons.  It  was  filled  with  a  restless,  roaming 
population  ;  a  dark,  sallow  race,  with  fierce 
moustaches,  black  cravats,  and  feverish,  menacing 
looks  ;  men  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ  by  the 
return  of  peace  ;  officers  cut  short  in  their  career, 
and  cast  loose  with  scanty  means,  many  of  them 
in  utter  indigence,  upon  the  world  ;  the  broken 
elements  of  armies.  They  haunted  the  places  of 
public  resort,  like  restless,  unhappy  spirits,  tak- 
ing no  pleasure  ;  hanging  about,  like  lowering 
clouds  that  linger  after  a  storm,  and  giving  a  sin- 
gular air  of  gloom  to  this  otherwise  gay  metropo- 

The  vaunted  courtesy  of  the  old  school,  the 
smooth  urbanity  that  prevailed  in  former  days  ot 
settled  government  and  long-established  aris- 
tocracy, had  disappeared  amid  the  savage  repub- 
licanism of  the  revolution  and  the  military  furor 
of  the  empire  ;  recent  reverses  had  stung  the  na- 
tional vanity  to  the  quick  ;  and  English  travellers, 
who  crowded  to  Paris  on  the  return  of  peace,  ex- 
pecting to  meet  with  a  gay,  good-humored,  com- 
plaisant po|)ulace,  such  as  existed  in  the  lime  of 
the  "Sentimental  Journey,"  were  surjjrised  at 
finding  them  irritable  and  fractious,  quick  at 
fancying  pffronts,  and  not  unapt  to  offer  insults. 
They  accordingly  inveighed  with  heat  and  bitter- 
ness at  the  rudeness  they  experienced  in  the  F"rench 
metropolis  ;  yet  what  better  had  they  to  expect  ? 
Had  Charles  II.  been  reinstated  in  his  kingdom 


by  the  valor  of  French  troops  ;  had  he  been 
wheeled  triumphantly  to  London  over  the  trampled 
bodies  and  trampled  standards  of  England's 
bravest  sons  ;  had  a  French  general  dictated  to 
the  English  capital,  and  a  P'rench  army  been  quar- 
tered in  Hyde-Park  ;  had  Paris  poured  forth  lis 
motley  population,  and  the  wealthy  liourgeoise  ol 
every  French  trading  town  swarmed  to  London  ; 
crowding  its  squares  ;  filling  its  streets  with  tliLJr 
equipages  ;  thronging  its  fashionable  hotels,  and 
places  of  amusements  ;  elliowing  its  impoverished 
nobility  out  of  their  palaces  and  opera-boxes,  ami 
looking  down  on  the  humiliated  inhabitants  as  a 
conquered  peojile  ;  in  such  a  reverse  of  the  case, 
what  degree  of  courtesy  would  the  populace  ot 
London  have  been  apt  to  exercise  toward  theii 
visitors  ?  * 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  admiretl  the  de- 
gree of  magnanimity  exhibited  by  the  French  on 
the  occupation  of  their  capital  by  the  English. 
When  we  consider  the  military  anibition  of  this 
nation,  its  love  of  glory  ;  the  splendid  height  to 
which  its  renown  in  arms  had  recently  been  car- 
ried, and  with  these,  the  tremendous  reverses  it 
had  just  undergone  ;  its  armies  shattered,  annihi- 
lated ;  its  capital  captured,  garrisoned,  and  over- 
run, and  that  too  by  its  ancient  rival,  the  English, 
toward  whom  it  had  cherished  for  centuries  a 
jealous  and  almost  religious  hostility  ;  could  we 
have  wondered  if  the  tiger  spirit  of  this  fiery  peo- 
ple had  broken  out  in  bloody  feuds  and  deadly 
(juarrels  ;  and  that  they  had  .nought  to  rid  them- 
selves in  any  way  of  their  invaders  ?  Hut  it  is 
cowardly  nations  only,  those  who  dare  not  wield 
the  sword,  that  revenge  themselves  with  the  lurk- 
ing dagger.  There  were  no  assassinations  in 
Paris.  The  French  had  fought  valiantly,  desper- 
ately, in  the  field  ;  but,  when  valor  was  no  longer 
of  avail,  they  submitted  like  gallant  men  to  a  fate 
they  could  not  withstand.  Some  instances  of  in- 
sult from  the  populace  were  ex|)crienced  by  their 
English  visitors  ;  some  personal  rencontres,  which 
led  to  duels,  did  take  place  ;  but  these  smacked 
of  o|)en  and  honorable  liostility.  No  instances  of 
lurking  and  perfidious  revenge  occurred,  and  the 
British  soldier  patrolled  the  streets  of  Paris  safe 
from  treacherous  .assault. 

If  the  English  met  with  harshness  and  repulse 
in  social  intercourse,  it  was  in  some  degree  a  proof 
that  the  people  are  more  sincere  than  has  been 
represented.  The  emigrants  who  had  just  re- 
turned, were  not  yet  reinstated.  Society  was  con- 
stituted of  those  who  had  flourished  under  the  late 
regime  ;  the  newly  ennobled,  the  recently  en- 
riched, who  felt  their  prosperity  and  their  conse- 
c|uence  endangered  by  this  change  of  things.  The 
Ijroken-down  officer,  who  saw  his  glory  tarnished, 
his  fortune  ruined,  his  occupation  gone,  could  not 
be  expected  to  look  with  complacency  upon  the 
authors  of  his  downfall.  The  English  visitor. 
Hushed  with  health,  and  svealth,  and  victory, 
could  little  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  blighted 
warrior,  scarred  with  a  hundred  battles,  an  exile 
from  the  camp,  broken  in  constitution  by  the 
wars,  impoverished  by  the  peace,  and  cast  back, 
a  needy  stranger  in  the  splendid  but  captured 
metropolis  of  his  country. 

'Oh!  who  can  tell  what  heroes  feel. 
When  all  but  life  and  honor's  lost!'  1 


*  The  above  remaiks  were  suggested  by  a  conver- 
sation with  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  whom  the  authoi 
met  in  Paris,  and  who  expressed  himself  in  the  most 
liberal  way  concerning  the  magnanimity  ot  the  French 
on  the  occupation  of  their  capital  by  strangers. 
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And  here  let  me  notice  the  conduct  of  the 
French  soldiery  on  the  dismemberm^ent  of  the 
army  of  the  Loire,  when  two  hundred  thousand 
men  were  suddenly  thrown  out  ot  employ;  men 
who  had  been  brought  up  to  the  camp,  and  scarce 
knew  any  other  home.  Few  in  civil,  peaceful  life, 
are  r^ware  ot  the  severe  trial  to  the  feelings  that 
I, ikes  place  on  the  dissolution  ot  a  regiment. 
I'liere  is  a  fraternity  in  arms.  The  community 
;)(  dangers,  hardships,  enjoyments  ;  the  particina- 
lion  in  battles  and  victories  ;  the  companionsnip 
III  adventures,  at  a  lime  of  life  when  men's  feel- 
ings are  most  fresh,  susceptible,  and  ardent,  all 
itiese  bind  the  members  of  a  regiment  strongly 
together.  To  them  the  regiment  is  friends, 
lainily,  home.  They  identify  themselves  with  its 
lortunes,  its  glories,  its  disgraces.  Imagine  this 
romantic  tie  suddenly  dissolved  ;  the  regiment 
broken  up  ;  the  occupation  of  its  members 
j;one  ;  their  military  pride  mortified  ;  the  ca- 
reer of  glory  closet!  behind  them  ,  that  of  ob- 
scurity, dependence,  want,  neglect,  perhaps  beg- 
^^ary,  before  them.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  They  were 
sent  off  in  squads,  with  officers,  to  the  principal 
towns  where  they  were  to  be  disarmed  and  (lis- 
charged.  In  this  way  they  passed  through  the 
country  with  arms  in  their  hands,  often  exposed 
to  slights  and  scoffs,  to  hunger  and  various  hard- 
ships aad  privations  ;  but  they  conducted  them- 
selves magnanimously,  without  any  of  those  out- 
breaks ot  violence  and  wrong  that  so  often  attend 
the  dismemberment  ot  armies. 


The  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  time 
above  alluded  to,  have  already  had  their  eftect. 
The  proud  and  angry  spirits  which  then  roamed 
about  Paris  unemployed  have  cooled  down  and 
found  occupation.  The  national  character  be- 
gins to  recover  its  old  channels,  though  worn 
deeper  by  recent  torrents.  The  natural  urbanity 
ot  the  French  begins  to  find  its  way,  like  oil,  to 
the  surface,  though  there  still  remains  a  degree  of 
roughness  and  bluntness  of  manner,  partly  real, 
and  partly  affected,  by  such  as  imagine  it  to  indi- 
cate force  and  frankness.  The  events  ot  the  last 
thirty  years  have  rendered  the  French  a  more  re- 
flecting people.  They  have  acquired  greater  in- 
dependence of  mind  and  strength  of  judgment, 
together  with  a  portion  of  that  prudence  which 
results  from  experiencing  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  excesses.  However  that  period  may 
have  been  stained  by  crimes,  and  filled  with  ex- 
travagances, the  French  h-  ve  certainly  come  out 
of  it  a  greater  nation  than  before.  One  of  their 
own  philosophers  observes  that  in  one  or  two 
generations  the  nation  will  probably  combine  the 
ease  and  elegance  ot  the  old  character  with  force 
and  soliditj^'.  They  were  light,  he  says,  before 
the  revolution  ;  then  wild  and  savage  ;  they  have 
become  more  thoughtful  and  refiective.  It  is 
only  old  Frenchmen,  now-a-days,  that  are  gay 
and  trivial  ;  the  young  are  very  serious  person- 
ages. 


P.S.  In  the  course  of  a  morning's  walk, about  the 
time  the  above  remarks  were  written,  I  observed 
the  Duke  ot  Wellington,  who  was  on  a  brief  visit 
to  Paris.  He  was  alone,  simply  attired  in  a  blue 
frock  ;  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  and  his 
hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  sauntering  across 
the  Place  Venddme,  close  by  the  Column  of 
Napoleon.    He  gave  a  glance  up  at  the  column  as 


he  passed,  and  continued  his  loitering  way  up  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  ;  stopping  occasionally  to  gaze  in 
at  the  shop-windows  ;  elbowed  now  and  then  by 
other  gazers,  who  little  suspected  that  the  quiet, 
lounging  individual  they  were  jostling  so  uncere- 
moniously, was  the  conqueror  who  had  twice  en- 
tered their  capital  victoriously  ;  had  controlled  the 
destinies  ot  the  nation,  and  eclipsed  the  glory  ot 
the  military  idol,  at  the  base  of  whose  column  he 
was  thus  negligently  sauntering. 

.Some  years  alterward  I  was  at  an  evening's  en- 
tertainment given  by  the  Uuke  at  Apsley  House, 
to  William  IV.  The  duke  had  manifested  his  ad- 
miration of  his  great  adversary,  by  having  por- 
traits ot  him  in  different  parts  ol  the  house.  At 
the  bottom  ot  the  grand  staircase,  stood  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  emperor,  by  Canova.  It 
was  of  marble,  in  the  antique  style,  with  one  arm 
partly  extended,  holding  a  figure  of  victory.  Over 
this  arm  the  ladies,  in  tripping  up  stairs  to  the 
ball,  had  thrown  their  shawls.  It  was  a  singular 
office  tor  the  statue  of  Napoleon  to  perform  in  the 
mansion  of  the  Uuke  ot  Wellington  I 

"  Imperial  Caesar  dead,  and  turned  to  clay,"  etc.,  etc 
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LIFE   OF  TASSO 


RECOVERY   OF  A  LOST   PORTRAIT 
OF   DANTE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker : 

Sir  :  Permit  me  through  the  pages  of  your 
magazine  to  call  the  attention  ot  the  public  to  the 
learned  and  elegant  researches  in  Europe  ot  one 
ot  our  countrymen,  Mr.  R.  H.  Wilde,  ot  Cleorgia, 
formerly  a  member  ot  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives. After  leaving  Congress,  Mr.  Wilde  a  few 
years  since  spent  about  eighteen  months  in  travel- 
ling through  different  parts  of  Europe,  until  he 
became  stationary  for  a  lime  in  Tuscany.  Here 
he  occupied  himself  with  researches  concerning 
the  private  lite  ot  Tasso,  whose  mysterious  and 
romantic  love  tor  the  Princess  Leonora,  his  mad- 
ness and  imprisonment,  had  recently  become  the 
theme  of  a  literary  controversy,  not  yet  ended  ; 
curious  in  itself,  and  rendered  still  more  curious 
by  some  alleged  manuscripts  of  the  poet's,  brought 
forward  by  Count  Alberti.  Mr.  Wilde  entered 
into  the  investigation  with  the  enthusiasm  ot  a 
poet,  and  the  ])atience  and  accuracy  ot  a  case- 
liunter  ;  and  has  produced  a  work  now  in  the 
press,  in  which  the  "  vexed  questions"  concern- 
ing Tasso  are  most  ably  discussed,  and  lights 
thrown  upon  them  by  his  letters,  and  by  various 
ot  his  sonnets,  which  last  are  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish with  rare  felicity.  While  Mr.  Wilde  was  oc- 
cupied upon  this  work,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Signor  Carlo  Liverati,  an  artist  ot  considttra- 
ble  merit,  and  especially  well  versed  in  the  antiq- 
uities ot  Florence.  This  gentleman  mentioned 
incidentally  one  day,  in  the  course  ot  conversa- 
tion, that  there  once  and  probably  still  existed  in 
the  /iart,^t://o,  anciently  both  the  prison  and  the 
palace  of  the  republic,  an  authentic  portrait  of 
Dante.  It  was  believed  to  be  in  fresco,  on  a  wall 
which  afterward,  by  some  strange  neglect  or  in- 
advertency, had  been  covered  with  whitewash. 
Signor  Liverati  mentioned  the  circumstance 
merely  to  deplore  the  loss  of  so  precious  a  por- 
trait, and  to  1  egret  the  almost  utter  hopelessness 
o(  its  recovery. 
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As  Mr.  Wilde  had  not  as  yet  imbibed  that  en- 
thusiastic admiration  lor  Dante  which  possesses 
all  Italians,  by  whom  the  poet  is  almost  worship- 
ped, this  conversation  made  but  a  slight  impres- 
sion oil  him  at  the  time.  .Sul)sequently,  however, 
his  researches  concerning  Tasso  being  ended,  he 
began  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours  with  attempts 
to  translate  some  specimens  of  Italian  lyric  poe- 
try, anil  to  compose  very  short  biographical 
sketches  o(  the  authors.  In  these  specimens, 
which  as  yet  exist  only  in  manuscript,  he  has 
shown  the  same  critical  knowledge  ot  the  Italian 
language,  anil  admirable  conunand  of  the  I'Jig- 
lish,  that  characteri/te  his  translations  ot  Tasso. 
He  had  not  advanced  far  in  these  exerci.ses,  when 
the  obscure  and  contradictory  accounts  of  many 
incidents  in  the  life  ot  Dante  caused  him  much 
emliarrassment,  and  sorely  piqued  his  curiosity. 
About  I  he  same  time  he  received,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Don  Neri  dei  I'rincipi  Corsini,  what 
he  had  long  most  fervently  desired,  a  permission 
from  the  (Irand  Duke  to  ])ursue  his  investigations 
in  the  secret  archives  of  Florence,  witii  ])Ovver  to 
obtain  copies  iheretrum.  This  was  a  rich  and 
almost  unwrought  mine  of  literary  research  ;  for 
to  Italians  themselves,  as  well  as  to  foreigners, 
their  archives  for  the  most  part  have  been  long 
inaccessible.  I'"or  two  years  Mr.  \\'ilde  devoted 
himself  with  indefatigable  ardor  to  explore  the 
records  of  the  repulilic  during  the  time  of  Dante. 
These  being  written  in  barbarous  Latin  and  semi- 
Gothic  characters,  on  parchment  more  or  less 
discolored  and  mutilated,  with  ink  someliines 
fade;!,  were  rendered  still  more  illegible  by  the 
arbitrary  abreviations  of  the  notaries.  They  re- 
quire, in  fact,  an  especial  study  ;  lew  even  of  the 
officers  employed  in  the  "  Arcltivio  diHc  Rifor- 
»/(itf/( '/;<■"  can  read  them  currently  and  correctly. 

Mr.  W'lde  however  persevered  in  his  laborious 
task  wiln  a  p.iiience  .severely  tried,  but  invincible. 
Being  without  an  index,  each  l';le,  each  book,  re- 
quireil  to  be  examined  page  by  page,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  part  cular  of  the  immortal  poet  s 
political  life  liad  escaped  the  untiring  industry  of 
his  countrymen.  This  toil  was  not  wholly  fruit- 
less, anil  several  interesting  facts  obscurely 
known,  and  others  utterly  unknown  by  the  Ital- 
ians themselves,  are  drawn  forth  by  Mr.  Wiide 
from  the  oblivion  of  these  archives. 

While  thus  engaged,  the  circumstance  of  the 
lost  portrait  of  J)aine  was  ag.iin  brought  to  Mr. 
Willie's  mind,  but  now  excited  intense  interest. 
In  perusing  the  notes  of  the  late  learned  Canonico 
Moreri  on  Filelfo's  life  ot  Dante,  he  found  it 
stated  that  a  portrait  of  the  poet  by  Giotto  was 
formerly  to  be  seen  in  the  Iiargello.  lie  learned 
also  that  Signor  Scotti,  who  has  charge  of  the 
original  drawings  of  the  old  masters  in  the  im- 
perial and  royal  gallery,  had  made  several  years 
previinisly  an  ineffectual  attem|)t  to  set  on  fool  a 
project  for  the  recovery  ot  the  lost  treasure.  Mere 
was  a  new  vein  ol  inquiry,  which  Mr.  W'ilde  lol- 
lowed  up  with  his  usu.il  energy  and  sagacity,  lie 
soon  s.iti.slied  himself,  by  reference  to  Vasari,  and 
to  the  still  more  ancient  and  decisive  authority  of 
Kilippo  Villari,  who  lived  shortly  .after  tin:  poet, 
that  (Jiotlo,  the  friend  and  contemporary  ot  Dante, 
did  undoubtedly  jiaint  his  likeness  in  the  |)lace  in- 
dicalecl.  (Jiotto  died  in  1336,  but  as  Dante  was 
banished,  and  was  even  sentenced  to  be  burned, 
in  1302,  it  was  obvious  the  work  must  have  been 
executed  before  that  time  ;  since  the  portrait  of 
one  outlawed  and  capitally  convicted  as  an  enemy 
to  the  commonwealth  would  never  have  been  or- 
dered  or  tolerated  in  the  chapel  of  the  royal  pal- 


ace.    It  was  clear,  then,  that  the  portrait  must 
have  been  painted  between  1290  and  1302. 

Mr.  Wilde  now  revolved  in  his  own  mind  the 
possibility  that  this  precious  relic  might  reivain 
undestroyed  under  its  coat  ot  whitewash,  ai;.! 
might  yet  be  restored  to  the  world.  For  a  iiki- 
ment  he  felt  an  imjiulse  to  undertake  the  ent,  r- 
prise  ;  but  feared  that,  in  a  foreigner  from  a  in  « 
world,  any  part  of  which  is  unrepresented  at  i In- 
Tuscan  court,  it  might  appear  like  an  intrusKm. 
He  soon  however  found  a  zealous  coadjutor.  Tlu, 
was  one  Giovanni  Aubrey  Bezzi,  a  I'iedmontr^c 
e.xile,  who  had  long  been  a  resident  in  Englam,, 
and  was  familiar  with  its  language  and  iiteratiin-. 
He  was  now  on  a  visit  to  Florence,  which  lihei  ;il 
and  hospitable  city  is  always  open  to  men  of  nuin 
who  lor  political  reasons  have  been  excluilcil 
from  other  parts  of  Italy.  Signor  Bezzi  partook 
deeply  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen  lor 
the  memory  ot  Dante,  and  sympathized  with  .Mr 
Wilde  in  his  eagerness  to  retrieve  if  possible  tin' 
lost  portrait.  They  had  several  consult.itions  .u 
to  the  means  to  l)e  adopted  to  effeci  their  pur- 
pose, without  incurring  the  charge  ot  undue; 
officiousness.  To  lessen  any  objections  ih.it 
might  occur  they  resolved  to  ask  lor  nothing  luu 
permission  to  search  for  the  fresco  jjainting  ,u 
their  own  expense  ;  and  should  ;iny  remains  of  n 
be  found,  then  to  propose  to  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try ot  Florence  an  association  for  the  purpose  ol 
completing  the  undertaking,  and  effectually  re- 
covering the  lost  portrait. 

For  the  same  reason  the  formal  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  Grand  Duke  was  drawn  up  in  tht 
name  of  Florentines  ;  among  whom  were  the  cel- 
ebrated Bartolini,  now  President  ot  the  .Schoal  ot 
Sculpture  in  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Acidemy  Sij;- 
nor  I'aolo  Ferroni,otthe  noble  liiniily  of  that  name, 
who  has  exhibited  consideral)le  talent  for  paintin;;, 
and  Signor  Gas|)arini,  also  an  artist.  This  i)etitioii 
was  urged  and  supported  with  indefatigable  zeal 
by  .Signor  Be/.zi  ;  and  being  warmly  countenanceii 
by  Count  Nerii  and  otiier  functionaries,  met  with 
more  promjjt  success  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Signor  Marini,  a  skillul  artist,  who  had  succeeded 
in  similar  operations,  was  now  employed  to  re- 
move the  whitewash  by  a  process  ot  his  own,  by 
which  any  fresco  painti:ig  that  might  exist  beneath 
would  be  protected  from  injury.  He  set  to  work 
patiently  and  cautiously.  In  a  short  lime  he  met 
with  evidence  ol  the  existence  of  the  fresco.  From 
under  the  coal  ot  whilew;ish  the  he.id  of  an  angel 
gradually  made  its  appearance,  and  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  by  the  pencil  of  Giotto. 

The  enterprise  was  now  prosecuted  with  in- 
creased ardor.  Several  months  were  expended 
on  the  task,  and  three  sides  of  the  cha|)el  wall 
were  uncovered  ;  they  were  all  p.iinted  in  fresco 
by  Giotlo,  with  the  history  of  the  .Magdalen,  ex- 
hibiting her  conversion,  her  penance,  and  her 
beatification.  The  figures,  however,  were  all 
those  ot  saints  and  angels  ;  no  histoiical  portraits 
had  yet  been  discovered,  and  doubts  began  to  be 
entertained  whether  there  were  any.  Still  the 
recovery  ot  an  indisputable  work  of  Giotto's  was 
considered  an  ample  reward  tor  any  toil  ;  .ind  the 
Ministers  ot  the  Grand  Duke,  acting  under  his  di- 
rections, assumed  on  his  behalf  the  past  charges 
and  future  management  of  the  enterprise. 

At  length,  on  the  uncovering  of  the  fourth  wall, 
the  undertaking  was  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess. A  number  of  historical  figures  were 
brought  to  light,  and  among  them  the  undoubted 
likeness  of  Dante.  He  was  represented  in  full 
length,  in  the  garboi  the  time,  with  a  book  under 
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his  arm,  designed  most  probably  to  represent  the 
"  \'ita  Nuova."  for  the  "  Comedia"  was  not  yet 
composed,  and  to  all  appearance  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  years  ot  aj^e.  'I'he  tace  was  in  profile, 
and  in  excellent  preservation,  uxceptinjj  that  at 
s.iine  lormer  period  a  nail  had  unfortunately  been 
driven  into  th*;  eye.  'I'hc  outline  ot  the  eyelid 
uis  perfect,  so  that  the  injury  could  easily  be 
irinedied.  The  countenance  was  extremely 
li.iiulsome,  yet  l)ore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
|i.iilaitsof  the  poet  taken  later  in  lite. 

It  is  not  easy  to  aiijireciale  the  delight  of  Mr, 
Wilde  and  his  coadjutors  at  this  triumphant  result 
nl  their  researches  ;  nor  the  sensation  produced, 
not  merely  in  Florence  but  throughout  Italy,  by 
this  discovery  of  a  veritable  portrait  of  Dante,  in 
till'  prime  of  his  days.  It  was  some  such  sensa- 
tion as  would  be  produced  in  luigland  by  the 
sutlden  discovery  ot  a  |)erfectly  well  authenticated 
jiki'ness  ot  Shakespeare  ;  with  a  difference  in  in- 
tensity i)roporlioned  to  tlie  superior  sensitiveness 
ol  the  Italians. 

The  recovery  ot  this  portrait  ot  the  "  divine 
poet"  has  occasioned  fresh  in(|uiry  into  the  ori^n,, 
(il  the  masks  said  to  have  been  made  from  a  oast 
ot  his  tace  taken  after  death.  One  of  thesi  isks, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Maripiess  of  Ton  igiani, 
h.v.  been  pronounced  as  certainly  the  oritfiiia/. 
.Several  artists  of  high  talent  have  concurretl  in  this 
opinion  ;  among  these  may  be  named  Jesi,  the 
first  engrav(;r  in  Florence  ;  Seymour  Kirkup, 
Kst|.,  a  painter  and  anli(|uary  ;  and  our  own 
countryman  i'owers,  whose  genius,  by  the  way,  is 
very  highly  ajipreciated  by  the  kalians. 

\Ve  may  expect  from  the  accomplished  pen  of 
Carlo  Torrigiani,  son  of  the  Marquess,  and  who 
Is  advantageously  known  in  this  country,  from 
having  travelled  here,  an  account  ot  this  curious 
and  v.duable  relic,  which  has  been  upsvard  ot  a 
century  in  the  possession  of  his  family. 

Should  Mr.  Wilde  finish  his  biographical  work 
concerning  Dante,  which  promises  to  be  a  proud 
achievement  in  .American  literatuie,  he  intcMuls,  I 
understand,  to  apply  tor  permission  to  h.ivr  both 
likenesses  copied,  and  should  circumstances  war- 
rant the  expense,  to  have  them  engraved  by  emi- 
nent artists.  W'e  shall  then  have  the  features  of 
Dante  while  in  the  prime  of  life  as  well  as  at  the 
moment  of  his  death.  G  C. 


THE  TAKING  OF  THE  VEIL. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  in  Pa- 
risian society  during  the  last  century  was  Rent^e 
Charlotte  \'ictoire  de  Froulay  De  Tessi^  Mar- 
chioness De  Crequi.  She  sprang  from  the  highest 
and  proudest  of  the  old  French  nobility,  and  ever 
maintained  the  most  exalted  notions  oi  the  purity 
ind  aiuitjuity  of  blood,  looking  upon  all  lam- 
dies  that  could  not  ilale  back  lurther  than  three 
or  four  hundred  years  as  mere  upstarts.  When  a 
l)eautiful  girl,  fourteen  ye.irs  ot  age,  she  v.as  pre- 
sented to  Louis  .\I\'.,  at  Versailles,  and  the  an- 
cient monarcli  kissed  her  hand  with  great  gal- 
lantry ;  after  an  interval  ot  about  eighty-five 
years,  when  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  the  same 
lesiimonial  of  respect  was  paid  her  at  the  Tuiler- 
ies  by  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  who  prom- 
ised her  the  restitution  of  the  confiscated  forests 
formerly  belonging  to  her  family.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  women  of  her  lime  for 
intellectual  grace    and  superiority,  and  had  the 


courage  to  remain  at  Paris  and  l)rave  all  the 
horrors  ol  the  revolution,  which  laid  waste  the 
aristocratical  world  around  her. 

The  memoirs  she  has  left  behind  abound  with 
curious  anecdotes  and  vivid  pictures  of  Parisian 
lite  during  the  latter  days  of  Louis  ,\IV.,  the  re- 
gency of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  residue  ot 
the  last  century  ;  and  are  highly  illustrative  ot  the 
pride,  s|)lendor,  and  licentiousness  ot  the  French 
nobility  on  the  very  eve  of  their  tremendous 
downfall. 

I  shall  (Irasv  forth  a  few  scenes  froni  her  mem- 
oirs, taken  almost  at  random,  and  which,  though 
given  as  actual  and  well-known  circumstances, 
have  quite  the  air  ot  romance. 


All  the  great  world  of  Paris  were  invited  to  be 
present  at  a  grand  ceremonial,  to  take  place  in 
the  church  of  the  Abbey  Royal  ol  Panthemont. 
Henrietta  de  Lenoncour,  a  young  girl,  ot  a  noOle 
family,  ol  ■'•reat  beauty,  and  heiress  to  immense 
estates,  was  to  take  the  black  veil.  Invitations 
had  been  issued  in  grand  form,  by  her  aunt  and 
guardian,  the  Countess  Prigitte  de  Rupelmonde, 
canoness  ot  Mauberge.  'I'he  circumstance  caused 
great  talk  and  woniler  in  the  fashionable  circles 
ot  Paris  ;  everybody  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why 
a  young  girl,  beautiful  and  rich,  in  the  very 
s|)ringtime  ot  her  charms,  should  renounce  a 
world  which  she  was  so  eminently  (|ualified  to 
embellish  and  enjoy. 

.\  lady  ot  high  rank,  who  visited  the  beautiful 
novice  at  the  grate  of  her  convent-parlor,  got  a 
clue  to  the  mystery.  She  found  her  in  great  agi- 
tation ;  for  a  time  she  evidently  repressed  her 
feelings,  but  they  at  length  broke  forth  in  jias- 
sionatc  exclamations.  "  Heaven  grant  me  grace," 
said  she,  "  some  day  or  other  to  pardon  my  cousin 
Gondrecourt  the  sorrows  he  has  caused  me  I" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? — what  sorrows,  my 
child  ?"  in(|uired  her  visitor.  "  What  has  your 
cousin  done  to  affect  you  }" 

"  He  is  married  !"  cried  she  in  accents  of  de- 
spair, but  endeavoring  to  repress  \\v.r  sobs. 

"  Married  I  1  have  heard  nothing  ot  the  kind, 
my  dear.     Are  you  perfectly  sure  ol  it  .■"" 

"  Alas  I  nothing  is  more  certain  ;  my  aunt  de 
Rupelmonde  informed  me  of  it." 

The  lady  retired,  full  ot  surprise  and  commiser- 
ation. She  relatetl  the  scene  in  a  circle  of  the 
highest  nobility,  in  the  saloon  ol  the  Marshal 
Prince  ot  Peauvau,  where  the  unaccountable  selt- 
sacrificeof  the  beautiful  novice  was  under  iliscus- 
sion. 

"  Alas  1"  said  she,  "  the  jioorgirl  is  crossed  in 
love  ;  she  is  about  to  renounce  the  world  in  de- 
spair, at  the  marriage  of  her  cousin  De  (iondre- 
court.' 

"  What  1"  cried  a  gentleman  present,  "the 
X'iscouiU  tie  (iondrecourt  married  !  Never  was 
there  a  greater  falsehood.  And  '  her  aunt  told 
her  so  1'  Oh  1  I  understand  the  plot.  The  coun- 
tess is  passionately  fond  of  Cioiulrecourt,  and 
jealous  ot  her  beautiful  niece  ;  but  her  schemes 
are  vain  ;  the  \'iscount  holds  her  in  perfect  de- 
testation." 

There  was  a  mingletl  expression  ol  ridicule, 
disgust,  and  indignation  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
ri\-alry.  The  Countess  Rupelmonde  was  old 
enough  to  be  the  grandmottier  ot  the  \''iscount. 
She  was  a  woman  ot  violent  passions,  and  im- 
perious temper  ;  rcbust  in  person,  with  a  mascu- 
line voice,  a  dusky  complexion,  green  eyes,  and 
powerful  eyebrows. 
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"  It  is  impossible,"  cried  one  of  the  company, 
"  that  a  woman  of  the  countess'  age  and  appear- 
ance can  Ije  guilty  of  such  folly.  No,  no  ;  you 
mistak'*  the  aim  of  this  detestable  woman.  She  is 
managing  to  get  possession  of  the  estate  of  her 
lovely  niece." 

This  was  admitted  to  be  the  most  probable  ; 
and  all  concurred  in  believing  the  countess  to  bf 
at  the  bottom  ot  tiie  intended  sacrifice  ;  for  al- 
though a  canoness,  a  dignitary  of  a  religious 
order,  she  was  pronounceil  little  belter  than  a 
devil  incarnate. 

The  I'riiu'ess  de  IJeauvau,  a  woman  of  gen- 
erous sniritand  intrepid  zeal,  suddfcnly  rose  from 
the  chair  in  which  she  had  i)een  reclining.  "  My 
prince,"  said  she,  addressing  her  luisi)an(l,  "  if 
you  api'/Tove  of  it,  I  will  go  imhiediately  and  have 
a  conversation  on  tiiis  subject  witli  the  airh- 
l)isho|).  There  is  not  a  inonient  to  spare  II  is 
now  past  midnigiit  ;  the  ceremony  is  to  take  place 
in  the  morning.  A  few  hours  and  the  irrevocable 
vows  will  be  pronounced." 

The  prince  inclined  his  head  in  respectful  as- 
sent. The  princess  set  about  her  generous  enter- 
prise with  a  woman's  promptness.  Within  a 
short  time  her  carriage  was  at  the  iron  g.iiu  ot 
the  archie|)iscopal  palace,  and  her  servants  rang 
for  admission.  Two.Swit/.ers,  who  had  chargt*  oi 
the  gate,  were  fast  .nsleep  in  the  porter's  lodge, 
for  it  was  half-past  two  in  the  morning.  It  was 
some  time  before  they  could  be  awakened,  and 
longer  before  they  could  be  made  to  come  forth. 

"  The  Princess  de  Beauvau  is  at  the  gate  !" 

Such  a  personage  was  not  to  be  received  in 
deshabille.  Her  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  the 
archbishop  demanded  that  the  gate  should  be 
served  in  full  costume.  Kor  half  an  hour,  there- 
fore, had  the  princess  to  wait,  in  feverish  impa- 
tience, until  the  two  dignitaries  of  the  porter's 
lodge  arrayed  themselves  ;  and  three  o'clock 
sounded  from  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame  before 
they  came  forth.  They  were  in  grand  livery,  ot 
a  buff  color,  with  amaranth  galloons,  plaited  with 
silver,  and  fringed  sword-belts  reaching  to  their 
knees,  in  which  were  suspended  long  rapiers. 
They  had  small  three-cornered  hats,  surmounted 
with  plumes  ;  and  each  bore  in  his  hand  a  hal- 
bert.  Thus  equipped  at  all  points,  they  planted 
themselves  before  the  door  of  the  carriage  ; 
struck  the  ends  of  their  halberts  on  the  ground 
with  emphasis  ;  and  stood  waiting  with  official 
importance,  but  |)rofound  respect,  to  know  the 
pleasure  of  the  princess. 

She  demanded  to  speak  with  the  archbishop. 
A  most  reverential  bow  and  shrug  accompanied 
the  reply,  that  "  His  CJrandeur  was  not  at  home." 

Not  at  home  !  Where  was  he  to  be  found  ? 
Another  bow  and  shrug  :  "  His  Grandeur  either 
was,  or  ought  to  be,  in  retirement  in  the  semi- 
nary of  St.  Magloire  ;  unless  he  had  gone  to  pass 
the  F^te  of  .St.  IJruno  with  the  reverend  Carthusian 
Fathers  ot  the  Rue  d'luifer  ;  or  perhaps  he  might 
have  gone  to  repose  himself  in  liis  castle  of  Con- 
flans-sur-.Seine.  Though,  on  further  thought,  it 
was  not  unlikely  he  might  have  gone  to  sleep  at 
St.  Cyr,  where  the  Bishop  ot  Chartres  never  failed 
to  invite  him  for  the  anniversary  soiree  ot  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon." 

The  princess  was  in  despair  at  this  multiplicity 
of  cross-roads  pointed  out  tor  the  chase  ;  the  brief 
interval  of  time  was  rapidly  elapsing  ;  day  already 
began  to  dawn  ;  she  saw  there  was  no  hope  of 
finding  the  archbishop  before  the  moment  of  his 
entrance  into  the  church  for  the  morning's  cere- 
mony ;  so  she  returned  home  quite  distressed. 


At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  princess 
was  in  the  parlor  of  the  monastery  of  De  I'aiuhc- 
mont,  and  sent  in  an  urgent  request  for  a  nvi. 
ment's  conversation  with  tlie  Lady  Abbess.  '\'\\^^. 
reply  brought  was,  that  the  Abbess  could  ikh 
come  to  the  parlor,  being  obliged  to  attend  in  ilic 
choir,  at  the  canonical  hours.  The  princess  in 
treated  permission  to  enter  the  convent,  to  rcM d 
to  the  Lady  Abbess  in  two  words  something  cit 
the  greacest  importance.  The  Abbess  sent  Udi.i 
in  reply,  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  until  sh,- 
had  obtained  permission  trom  the  Archbislio|)  .,| 
Paris.  The  princess  retired  once  more  to  her  (,ii- 
riage,  and  now,  as  a  forlorn  hoi)e,  took  her  sta- 
tion at  the  door  of  the  church,  to  watch  for  the 
arrival  of  the  prelate. 

After  a  while  the  splendid  company  invited  lo 
this  great  ceremony  began  to  arrive.   The  bciiiiy, 
rank,  and  wealth  of  the  novice  had  exi-ited  grcai 
attention  ;  and,  as  everybody  was  expected  to  In 
])reseiU  on -the  occasion,  everybod)-  |)ressed  to  sf- 
cure  a  jilace.     The  street  reverberated  with  tin- 
contiiui;il   roll   ot   gildeil   carriages  and  chariots  ; 
lo.iches  of  |)rinces  and  dukes,  designated  by  im 
l)erials   of  crimson  velvet,  and  magnilicent  t!(|ui 
jiages   of   six    horses,   decked    out    with    nodding 
Illumes  alid   sum|)luous  harnessing.       At   leni,nh 
the   equipages   ceased    to   arrive  ;  emjity  vehicles 
tilled  the  street  ;  and,  with  a  noisy  .md  parti-cnl 
ored  crowd  of  lac(|ueysin  rich  liveries,  oi)strucle(l 
all  the  entrances  to  De  I'anihemont. 

I^leven  o'clock  had  struck  ;  the  last  auditor  hml 
entered  the  church  ;  the  deep  tones  of  the  org.in 
beg.m  to  swell  through  the  sacred  pile,  yet  stiil 
the  archbishop  came  not  !  The  heart  ot  the  prin- 
cess beat  quicker  and  cpiicker  with  vague  appre- 
hension ;  when  a  valet,  dressed  in  cloth  oi  silver, 
trimmed  with  crimson  velvet,  approached  her  car- 
riage precipitately.  "  Madame,"  said  he,  "  the 
archbishop  is  in  the  church  ;  he  entered  by  the 
portal  ot  the  cloister  ;  he  is  already  in  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  the  ceremony  is  about  to  commence  !" 

What  was  to  t)e  clone  ?  To  speak  with  the 
archbishop  was  now  impossible,  and  yet  on  the 
revelation  she  was  to  make  to  him  depended  the 
fate  of  the  lovely  novice.  Thejjrincess  drew  forth 
her  tablets  of  enamelled  gold,  wrote  a  few  lines 
therein  with  a  pencil,  and  ordered  her  lacquey  to 
make  way  tor  her  through  the  crowd,  and  con- 
duct her  with  all  speed  to  the  sacristy. 

The  description  given  of  the  church  and  the  as- 
semblage on  this  occasion  presents  an  idea  of  the 
aristocratical  slate  of  the  limes,  and  of  the  high  in- 
terest awakened  by  the  affecting  sacrifice  about 
to  lake  place.  The  church  was  hung  with  superb 
tapestry,  above  which  extended  a  band  of  while 
damask,  fringed  with  gold,  and  covered  with 
armorial  escutcheons.  A  large  |)ennon,  em- 
blazoned with  the  arms  and  alliances  of  the  high- 
born damsel,  was  suspeniled,  according  to  cus- 
tom, in  place  of  the  lamp  ot  the  sanctuary.  The 
lustres,  girandoles,  and  candelabras  ot  the  king 
had  been  furnished  in  profusion,  to  decorate  the 
sacred  edifice,  and  the  pavements  were  all  cov- 
ered with  rich  carpets. 

The  sanctuary  presented  a  reverend  and  au- 
gust assemblage  of  bishops,  canons,  and  monks 
of  various  orders,  IJenedictines,  Hernardines, 
RaccoMets,  Capuchins,  and  others,  all  in  their  ap- 
propriate robes  and  dresses.  In  the  midst  pre- 
sided the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Christopher  de 
Beaumont ;  surrounded  by  his  four  arch  priests 
and  his  vicars-general.  He  was  seated  with  his 
back  against  the  altar.  When  his  eyes  were  cast 
down,  Tiis  countenance,  pale  and  severe,  is  repre- 
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sented as  havingr  been  somewhat  sepulchral  and 
death-like  ;  but  the  moment  he  raised  his  large, 
dirk,  sparkling  eyes,  the  whole  became  ani- 
mated ;  beaming  with  ardor,  and  expressive  of 
energy,  penetration,  and  firmness. 

The  audience  that  crowded  the  church  was  no 
Irss  illustrious.  Kxcepting  the  royal  family,  all 
that  was  elevated  in  rank  and  title  was  there  ; 
never  had  a  ceremonial  of  the  kind  attracted  an 
eijual  concourse  of  the  high  aristocracy  of 
Tans. 

At  length  the  grated  gates  of  the  choir  creaked 
oil  their  hinges,  and  Madame  de  Richelieu,  the 
high  and  n(jl)le  Abbess  of  Ue  Panthemont,  ad- 
vanced to  resign  the  novice  into  the  hands  of  her 
aunt,  the  Countess  Canoness  Ue  Rupelmonde. 
livery  eye  was  turned  with  intense  curiosity  to 
gain  a  sight  of  the  beautiful  victim.  She  was 
sumptuously  dressed,  but  her  paleness  and  lan- 
guor accorded  but  little  with  her  brilliant  attire. 
The  Canoness  De  Rupelmonde  conducted  her 
niece  to  her  praying-desk,  where,  as  soon  as  the 
poor  girl  knelt  down,  she  sank  as  if  exhausted. 
Just  tnen  a  sort  of  murmur  was  heard  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  church,  where  the  servants  in 
livery  were  gathered.  A  young  man  was  borne 
forth,  struggling  in  convulsions.  He  was  in  the 
uniform  of  an  officer  of  the  guards  of  King  Stan- 
islaus, Duke  of  Lorraine.  A  whisper  circulated 
that  it  was  the  young  Viscount  de  (jondrecourt, 
and  that  he  was  a  lover  of  the  novice.  Almost  all 
the  young  nobles  present  hurried  forth  to  proffer 
hiin  sympathy  and  assistance. 

The  Archbishop  of  I'aris  remained  all  this  time 
seated  before  the  altar  ;  his  eyes  cast  down,  his 
pallid  countenance  giving  no  signs  of  interest  or 
))irticii)ation  in  the  scene  around  him.  It  was 
noticed  that  in  one  of  his  hands,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  a  violet  glove,  he  grasped  firmly  a  pair 
of  tablets,  of  enamelled  gold. 

The  Canoness  De  Rui)elmonde  conducted  her 
niece  to  the  prelate,  to  make  her  profession  of  self- 
devotion,  and  to  utter  the  irrevocable  vow.  As 
the  lovely  novice  knelt  at  his  feet,  the  archbishop 
fixed  on  her  his  dark,  beaming  eyes,  with  a  kind 
but  earnest  expression.  "Sister!"  said  he,  in 
the  softest  and  most  benevolent  tone  of  voice, 
"  What  's  your  age  ?" 

"  Nin  teen  years,  Monsigneur,"  eagerly  inter- 
posed the  Countess  de  Rupelmonde. 

"  Vou  will  reply  to  me  by  and  bye,  Madame," 
said  the  archbishoi),  dryly.  He  then  repeated 
his  question  to  the  novice,  who  replied  in  a  fal- 
tering voice,  "  Seventeen  years." 

"  In  what  diocese  did  you  take  the  white  veil  ?" 

*'  In  the  diocese  of  Toul." 

"  How  !"  exclaimed  the  archbishop,  vehement- 
ly. "  In  the  diocese  of  Toul  ?  The  chair  of  Toul 
is  vacant  !  The  Bishop  of  Toul  died  fifteen 
months  since  ;  and  those  who  officiate  in  the 
chapter  are  not  authorized  to  receive  novices. 
Your  noviciate.  Mademoiselle,  is  null  and  void, 
and  we  cannot  receive  your  profession." 

The  archbishop  rose  from  his  chair,  resumed 
bis  mitre,  and  took  the  croder  from  the  hands  of 
an  attendant. 

"My  dear  brethren,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
assembly,  "  there  is  no  necessity  lor  our  examin- 
ing and  interrogating  Mademoiselle  ile  Lenon- 
cour  on  the  sincerity  of  her  religious  vocation. 
There  is  a  canonical  impediment  to  her  i)rofess- 
ing  lor  the  present  ;  and,  as  to  the  future,  we  re- 
serve to  ourselves  the  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  interdicting  to  all  other  ecclesiastical  persons 
the  power  of  accepting  her  vows,  under  penalty 


of  interdiction,  of  suspension,  and  of  nullifica- 
tion ;  all  which  is  in  virtue  of  our  metropolitan 
rights,  contained  in  the  terms  of  the  bull  cum 
proximis  :"  "  Adjulorium  nostrum  in  nomine 
Domini!"  pursued  he,  chanting  in  a  grave  and 
solemn  voice,  and  turning  towartl  the  altar  to  give 
the  benediction  of  the  holy  sacrament. 

The  noble  auditory  had  that  habitude  of  re- 
serve, that  empire,  or  rather  tyranny,  over  all  out- 
ward manifestations  of  internal  emotions,  which 
belongs  to  high  aristocratical  breeding.  The  dec- 
laration of  the  archbishop,  therefore,  was  received 
as  one  of  the  most  natural  and  ordinary  thinjjs 
in  the  world,  and  all  knelt  down  and  received  the 
pontifical  benediction  with  perfect  decorum.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  were  released  from  the 
self-restraint  imposed  by  etitiuette,  they  amply  in- 
demnified themselves  ;  and  nothing  was  talked  of 
for  a  month,  in  the  fashionable  saloons  of  I'aris, 
but  the  loves  of  the  handsome  Viscount  and  the 
charming  Henrietta  ;  the  wickedness  of  the  can- 
oness ;  the  active  benevolence  and  admirable 
address  of  the  I'rincess  de  Heauvau  ;  and  the 
great  wisdom  of  the  archbishop,  who  was  partic- 
ularly extolled  for  his  delicacy  in  deleating  this 
manoeuvre  without  any  scandal  to  the  aristoc- 
racy, or  public  stigma  on  the  name  of  De  Rupel- 
monde, and  without  any  departure  from  pastoral 
gentleness,  by  adroitly  seizing  upon  an  informal- 
ity, and  turning  it  to  beneficial  account,  with 
as  much  authority  as  charitable  circumspec- 
tion. 

As  to  the  Canoness  de  Rupelmonde,  she  was 
defeated  at  all  points  in  her  wicked  plans  against 
her  beautiful  niece.  In  consequence  of  the  caveat 
of  the  archbishop,  her  superior  ecclesiastic,  the 
Abbess  de  I'anthemont,  formally  forbade  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Lenoncour  to  resume  the  white  veil 
and  the  dress  of  a  noviciate,  and  instead  of  a  nov- 
ice's cell,  established  her  in  a  beautiful  ai)artment 
as  a  boarder.  The  next  morning  the  Canoness 
de  Rupelmonde  called  at  the  convent  to  take 
away  her  niece  ;  but,  to  her  confusion,  the  ab- 
bess produced  a  lettre-de-cachet,  which  she  had 
just  received,  and  which  forbade  Mademoiselle  to 
leave  the  convent  with  any  other  person  save  the 
Prince  de  Heauvau. 

Under  the  auspices  and  the  vigilant  attention  of 
the  prince,  the  whole  affair  was  wound  up  in  the 
most  technical  and  circumstantial  manner.  The 
Countess  de  Rupelmonde,  by  a  decree  of  the 
(irand  Council,  was  divested  of  the  guardianship 
of  her  niece.  All  the  arrears  of  revenues  accumu- 
lated during  Mademoiselle  de  Lenoncour's  mi- 
nority were  rigorously  collected,  the  accounts 
scrutinized  and  adjusted,  and  her  noble  fortune 
placed  salely  and  entirely  in  her  hands. 

In  a  little  while  the  .oiile  personages  who  had 
been  invited  to  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  veil 
received  another  invitation,  on  the  part  ot  the 
Countess  dowager  de  Gondrecourt,  and  the  Mar- 
shal Prince  de  Heauvau,  to  attend  the  marriage 
of  Adrien  de  Ciondrecourt,  Viscount  of  Jean-sur- 
Moselle,  and  Henrietta  de  Lenoncour,  Countess 
de  llevouwal,  etc.,  which  duly  took  place  in  the 
ctiapel  ot  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Paris. 


So  much  for  the  beautiful  Henrietta  de  Lenon- 
cour. We  will  now  draw  forth  a  companion  pic- 
ture of  a  handsome  young  cavalier,  who  figured  in 
the  gay  world  of  Paris  about  the  same  time,  and 
concerning  whom  the  ancient  Marchioness  writes 
with  the  lingering  feeling  of  youthful  romance. 
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THE  CHARMING  LF.TORlfeRES. 


"  A  Cioon  face  is  a  letter  of  recommendation," 
says  an  old  proverb  ;  and  it  was  never  more  veri- 
fied than  in  the  case  of  tlie  Chevalier  Letorit^res. 
He  was  a  younjj  yenlleman  of  good  family,  but 
who,  accordini^  to  the  Spanish  jihrase,  had  nothinj; 
l)ut  his  cloak  and  sword  (capa  y  e^jLula),  that  is 
to  say,  his  gentle  blood  and  gallant  bearing,  to  help 
hini  forward  in  the  world.  Through  the  interest 
of  an  uncle,  who  was  an  abbt<,  lie  received  a 
gratuitous  education  at  a  fashionable  college,  but 
hnding  the  tcTms  of  study  too  long,  and  the  vaca- 
tions too  short,  lor  his  gay  and  indolent  temper, 
he  lelt  college  without  saying  a  word,  and 
launched  himself  upon  Paris,  with  a  light  heart 
and  still  lighter  pocket.  Here  he  led  a  hte  to  his 
humor.  It  is  true  he  had  to  make  scanty  meals, 
and  to  lodge  in  a  garret  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  He 
was  his  own  master  ;  Iree  from  all  task  or  re- 
straint. When  cold  or  hungry,  he  sallied  forth, 
like  others  of  the  chameleon  order,  and  ban(|uete(l 
on  pure  air  and  warm  sunshine  in  the  public 
walks  and  j^ardens  ;  drove  off  the  thoughts  of  a 
dinner  by  amusing  himself  with  the  gay  and 
grotesque  throng.s  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  if  one 
of  the  poorest,  was  one  of  the  merriest  gentlemen 
upon  town.  Wherever  he  went  his  good  looks 
and  frank,  graceful  demeanor,  had  an  instant  and 
magical  effect  in  securing. favor.  Tliere  was  but 
one  word  to  express  his  fascinating  powers — he 
was  "  charming." 

Instances  are  given  of  the  effect  of  his  winning 
qualities  upon  minds  of  coarse,  ordinary  mould. 
He  hati  once  taken  .ihelter  Irom  a  heavy  shower 
under  a  gateway.  A  hackney  coachman,  who 
was  passing  by,  pulled  up,  and  askeil  him  if 
he  wished  a  cast  in  his  carriage.  Letori^res  de- 
clined, with  a  melancholy  and  dubious  shake  of 
the  head.  The  coachman  regarded  him  wistfully, 
repeated  hi^  solicitations,  and  wished  to  know 
what  place  he  was  goiuj^  to.  To  the  I'alace  of 
Justice,  to  walk  in  the  galleries  ;  but  I  will  wait 
here  until  the  rain  is  over." 

"  And  why  so  ?"  inquired  the  coachman,  per- 
tinaciously. 

"  ISecause  I've  no  money  ;  do  let  me  be  quiet." 

The  coachman  jumped  down,  and  opening  the 
door  of  his  carriage,  "  It  shall  never  be  said," 
cried  he,  "  that  I  left  so  charming  a  young  gentlo 
man  to  weary  himself,  and  catch  cold,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  twenty-four  sous." 

Arrived  at  the  I'alace  of  Justice,  he  stopped  be- 
fore the  saloon  of  a  famous  restaurateur,  opened 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  taking  off  his  hat 
very  respectfully,  begged  the  youth  to  accept  of  a 
Louis-d'or.  "  You  will  meet  with  some  young 
gentlemen  within,"  said  he,  "  with  whom  you 
may  wish  to  take  a  hand  at  cards.  The  number 
of  my  coach  is  144.  You  can  find  ine  out,  and  re- 
pay me  whenever  you  please." 

The  worthy  Jenu  was  some  years  afterward 
made  coachman  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  of  France, 
through  the  recommendation  of  the  handsome 
youth  he  had  so  generously  obliged. 

Another  instance  in  point  is  given  with  respect 
to  his  tailor,  to  whom  he  owed  four  hundred 
livres.  The  tailor  had  repeatedly  dunned  him,  but 
was  always  put  off  with  the  best  grace  in  the 
world.  The  wife  of  the  tailor  urged  ner  husband 
to  assume  a  harsher  tone.  He  replied  that  he 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  speak  roughly  to 
so  charming  a  young  gentleman. 

"  I've  no  patience  with  such  want  of  spirit !" 
cried   the  wife;  "you  have  not. the  courage   to 


show  your  teeth  :  but  I'm  going  out  to  get  chnn^-e 
for  this  note  of  a  hundred  crowns  ;  before  I  tomi- 
home,  I'll  seek  this  '  charming  '  youth  myself,  luul 
see  whether  he  has  the  nower  to  charm  me.  I  || 
warrant  he  v.on't  be  able  to  put  //u-  off  with  (nu- 
looks  and  line  sfweches. " 

With  these  and  manv  more  vaunts,  the  goml 
dame  sallied  forth.  When  she  returned  lion,.', 
however,  she  wore  quite  a  different  asjject. 

"  Well,"  said  her  husband,  "  how  much  havr 
you  received  from  the  '  charming'    young  man  ? ' 

"  Let  me  alone,  "   replied  the  wde  ;  "  I  fouinl 
him  |)laying  on  the  guitar,  and  he  looked  so  h.uui 
some,  and  was  so  amiable  and  genteel,  that  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  trouble  him." 

"And  the  ch.mge  for  the  hund  reel -crown 
note  .'"  said  the  tailor. 

The  wife  hesil.ited  a  moment  ;  "  Faith,"  cricil 
she,  "  you'll  have  to  add  the  amount  to  your  next 
bill  against  him.  The  poor  young  gentleman  had 
such  a  melancholy  air,  that-  d  know  not  how  it 
was,  but-  I  left  the  hundred  crowns  on  his 
manteli)iece  in  spite  of  him  !" 

The  captivating  looks  and  manners  of  Leto- 
rii^rcs  made  his  way  with  e(|ual  facility  in  tiu- 
great  world.  His  high  connections  entitled  him 
to  presentation  at  court,  but  some  (juestions  aro-^c 
about  the  sutliciency  of  his  proofs  of  nobility  ; 
whereupon  the  king,  who  had  seen  him  walking 
in  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  and  had  been 
charmed  with  his  a|)pearance,  nut  an  end  to  all 
demurs  of  eticpiette  by  making  him  a  viscount. 

The  same  kind  of  fascination  is  said  to  have  .it- 
tended  him  throughout  his  career.  He  succeeded 
in  various  difTicult  family  suits  on  (|uestions  ot 
honors  and  privileges  ;  he  had  merely  to  a|)pear 
in  court  to  dispose  the  judges  in  his  favor.  He 
at  length  became  so  popular,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  appeared  at  the  theatre  on  recover- 
ing from  a  wound  receivetl  in  a  duel,  the  audience 
a|)|)iauded  him  on  his  entrance.  Nothing,  it  is  said, 
could  have  been  in  more  perfect  good  taste  and 
high  breeding  than  his  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
When  he  heard  the  anplause,  he  rose  in  his  box, 
stepped  forward,  anil  surveyed  both  sides  of  the 
house,  as  if  he  could  not  believe  that  it  was  him- 
self they  were  treating  like  a  favorite  actor,  or  a 
prince  of  the  blood. 

His  success  with  the  fair  sex  may  easily  be  pre- 
sumed ;  but  he  had  too  much  honor  and  sensi- 
bility to  render  his  intercourse  with  them  a  series 
of  cold  gallantries  and  heartless  triumphs.  In 
the  course  of  his  attendance  upon  court,  where  he 
held  a  post  of  honor  about  the  king,  he  fell  deeply 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  Princess  Julia,  of  Savoy 
Carignan.  She  was  young,  tender,  and  simple- 
hearted,  and  returned  his  love  with  equal  fervor. 
Her  family  took  the  alarm  at  this  attachment,  and 
procured  an  order  that  she  should  inhabit  the 
Abbey  of  Montmartre,  where  she  was  treated  with 


all  befitting  delicacy  and  distinction,  but  not  per- 
mitted to  CO  beyond  the  convent  walls.  The 
lovers  found  means  to  correspond.     One  of  their 


letters  was  intercepted,  and  it  is  even  hinted  that 
a  plan  of  elopement  was  discovered.  A  duel  was 
the  consequence,  with  one  of  the  fiery  relations  of 
the  princess.  Letorieres  received  two  sword- 
thrusts  in  his  right  side.  His  wounds  were  seri- 
ous, yet  after  two  or  three  days'  confinement  he 
could  not  resist  his  impatience  to  see  the  princess. 
He  succeeded  in  scaling^  the  walls  of  the  abbey, 
and  obtaining  an  interview  in  an  arcade  leading 
to  the  cloister  of  the  cemetery.  The  interview  of 
the  lovers  was  long  and  tender.  They  exchanged 
vows  ot  eternal  fidelity,  and  flattered  themsefvcv 
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witn  hopes  of  future  happiness,  which  they  were 
never  to  realize.  Alter  repeated  farewells,  the 
priiicess  re-entered  the  convent,  never  a)fnin  to 
!)uKol('  the  charmiiiK  IvCtoriiTes.  t)n  the  toilow- 
inK  morning  his  corpse  was  found  stiff  and  cold 
oil  Ihf  i)avemetu  ol  the  cloister  1 

it  would  seem  lh.it  the  wounils  of  the  untnrtu- 
ii.ite  youth  had  been  reopened  by  his  elforts  to 
^;ct  over  the  w.ill  ;  that  he  h.ul  retr.iined  tiom 
^,lllln^;  assistance,  lest  he  should  expose  the  prin- 
less,  and  that  he  had  bled  to  death,  without  any 
flne  to  aid  him,  or  to  close  his  dying  eyes. 


THE 


EARLY    EXPERIENCES  OF    RALPH 
RInGWOOD.* 


NOTKD    DOWN    FROM    MIS   COWKRSATIO.NS. 

"  I  AM  a  Kentuckian  by  residence  and  choice, 
hut  a  Virginian  by  birth.  The  cause  of  my  lirst 
leaving  the  '  Ancient  Dominion,'  and  emigrating 
(o  Kentucky  was  a  jackass  1  You  stare,  but  have 
a  little  |)atience,  and  I'll  soon  show  you  how  it 
came  to  pass.  \Iy  f.ither,  who  was  ol  one  ol  the 
old  Virginian  tamilies,  resided  in  Richmond.  He 
was  a  widower,  and  his  domestic  affairs  were 
managed  by  a  housekeeper  ol  the  old  scliool, 
such  as  used  to  administer  the  concerns  ol 
opulent  Virginian  households.  She  was  a  digni- 
tary that  almost  rivalled  my  lather  in  importance, 
.md  seemerl  to  think  everything  belongeil  to  her  ; 
in  fact,  she  was  so  considerate  in  her  economy, 
;ind  so  caretul  of  expense,  as  sometimes  to  vex  my 
t.ither,  who  woulil  swear  she  was  disgracing  him 
by  her  meanness.  She  always  appe.ireil  with  that 
ancient  insignia  ot  housekeeping  trust  and  au- 
thority, a  great  bunch  of  keys  jingling  at  her  gir- 
dle. She  superintended  the  arrangement  ol  the 
table  at  every  meal,  and  saw  that  the  dishes  were 
all  placed  according  to  her  primitive  notions  ol 
symmetry.  In  the  evening  she  took  her  stand  and 
served  out  tea  with  a  mingled  respectlulness  and 
pride  of  station,  truly  exemplary.  Her  great  am- 
l)ition  w.is  to  have  everything  in  order,  and  that 
the  establishment  under  her  sway  shoulil  be  cited 
as  a  mo  lei  ol  good  housekeeping.  If  anything 
went  wrong,  pour  ol.l  Barbara  would  take  it  to 
nearl,  an  I  sii  in  her  room  and  cry  ;  until  a  few 
chapters  in  the  Itible  would  (luiet  her  spirits,  and 
make  all  c.ilm  again.  The  Bible,  in  tact,  was 
her  const. mt  resort  in  time  ol  trouble.  She  opened 
it  indiscriminately,  and  whether  she  ch.incetl 
among  the  L.imentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  Canti- 
cles ol  Solomon,  or  the  rough  enumeration  ot  the 
tribes  in  Deuteronomy,  a  chapter  was  a  chapter. 
;ind  operated  like  b.ilm  to  her  soul.  Such  was 
our  good  old  housekeeper  Barbara,  who  was 
destineil,  unwittingly,  to  have  a  most  important 
effect  upon  my  destiny. 

"  it  came  '.o  pass,  iluring  the  days  ot  my  juve- 
nility, while  I  was  yet  what  is  termed  '  an  unlucky 

*  Ralph  RingwootI,  though  a  fictitious  name,  is  a 
teal  personage  ;  the  worthy  original  is  now  livinif 
and  flourishing  in  honorable  station.  I  have  given 
some  anecdotes  of  his  early  and  ecceniric  career  in,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  very  words  in  which  he 
related  them.  They  certainly  afforded  strong  tempta- 
tions to  the  embellishments  of  fiction;  but  I  thought 
them  so  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  individual, 
and  of  the  scenes  and  society  into  which  his  peruliar 
humors  carried  him,  that  I  preferred  giving  them  in 
their  original  simplicity. — G.  C. 


boy,'  that  a  gentleman  of  our  nelghf»orhood,  a 
great  advocate  lor  experiments  and  improvements 
ol  all  kinds,  took  it  into  his' head  that  it  would  be 
an  immense  jiublic  advantage  to  introduce  a 
breed  ol  mules,  and  accordingly  imported  three 
jack:;  to  stock  the  neighborhood.  This  in  a  part 
ol  the  country  where  the  people  cared  lor  nothing 
bill  bloofl  horses  I  Why,  sir  1  they  would  havecon^ 
sidered  their  mares  disgraced  and  their  whole  stud 
dishonored  b)  such  a  mis.illiance.  Tin;  whole  mat- 
ter was  ;i  tow  n  talk  and  a  town  scancl.il.  The  wor- 
thy amalgamator  ol  (|Uadrupeds  loiind  himsidt  in  a 
dismal  scrape  ;  so  he  h.ickel  out  in  time,  abjured 
the  whole  <loctrine  ol  amalgamation,  and  turned 
his  jacks  loose  to  shilt  lor  themselves  upon  the 
town  common.  There  they  used  to  run  .about 
and  lead  an  iille,  good-tor-nothing,  holiday  lile, 
the  happiest  animals  in  the  counliy. 

"  It  so  happened  that  my  way  to  school  lay 
.across  this  common.  The  tirst  lime  that  I  saw 
one  of  these  animals  it  set  u[)  a  braying  and 
Irightened  me  conloundeilly.  However,  1  soon 
got  over  my  fright,  and  sjeiiig  that  it  had  some- 
thing ot  i\  horse  look,  in)  Virgini.in  love  lor  any- 
thing ol  the  c(|Uesirian  species  predominated,  and 
I  determined  to  b.ick  it.  I  accordingly  applied  at 
a  grocer's  shop,  procure. I  a  cord  that  had  been 
roumi  a  loal  ol  sugar,  and  niade  a  kind  of  halter  ; 
then  summoning  some  of  my  school-fellows,  we 
drove  master  Jack  about  the  common  until  we 
liemme  I  him  in  an  angle  of  a  '  worm  fence.' 
Alter  some  dilficulty,  we  fixed  the  h.lter  round 
his  muz/le,  and  I  mountc  I.  Up  Hew  his  heels, 
away  I  went  over  his  hea  1,  and  off  he  scampered. 
However,  I  was  on  my  legs  in  a  twinkling,  gave 
chase,  caught  him  and  remounted  15y  dint  of 
repeated  tumbles  I  soon  learned  to  stick  to  his 
back,  so  that  he  could  no  more  cast  me  than  he 
could  his  own  skin.  From  that  time,  master  Jack 
;  nil  his  companions  had  a  scam|)ering  lite  ol  it, 
lor  we  all  rode  them  between  schoid  hours,  and 
on  holiday  afternoons  ;  and  you  may  be  sure 
school-boys'  nags  are  never  permitted  to  suffer 
the  grass  to  grow  under  their  leet.  They  soon 
became  so  knowing  that  they  took  to  their  heels 
.It  the  very  sight  ot  a  school-boy  ;  and  we  were 
gener.illy  much  longer  in  chasing  than  we  were 
in  riding  them. 

"Sunday  approached,  on  which  I  projected  an 
eipiestri.in  excursion  on  one  of  these  long-eared 
steeds.  As  i  knew  the  jacks  would  be  in  great 
demand  on  Sunday  morning,  I  secured  one  over 
night,  and  conducted  him  home,  to  be  ready  lor 
an  early  outset.  But  wdnere  was  I  to  quarter  him 
lor  the  night  ?  I  could  not  put  him  in  the  stable  ; 
our  old  black  groom  George  was  as  absolute  in  that 
domain  as  Barbara  was  within  doors,  anil  woukl 
have  thought  his  stable,  his  horses,  and  himself 
di.sgraced,  by  the  introduction  of  a  jackass.  1 
recollected  the  smoke-house  ;  an  out-building  ap- 
pended to  all  Virginian  establishments  for  the 
smoking  of  hams,  an  1  other  kimis  of  meat.  So  I 
got  the  kev,  put  master  Jack  in,  locked  the  door, 
returned  the  key  to  its  place,  and  went  to  bed,  in- 
tending to  release  my  prisoner  at  an  early  hour, 
before  any  of  the  family  were  awake.  I  was  so 
tired,  however,  by  the  exertions  I  had  made  in 
catching  the  donkey,  that  I  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  and  the  morning  broke  without  my  awak- 
ing. 

"  Not  so  with  dame  Barbara,  the  housekeeper. 
.\s  usual,  to  use  her  own  phrase,  '  she  was  up  be- 
fore the  crow  put  his  shoes  on,'  and  bustled  about 
to  get  thinijs  in  order  for  breakfast  Her  tirst  re- 
sort was  to  the  smoke-house.     Scarce  had  she 
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opened  the  door,  when  maHter  lack,  tired  of  his 
conlinement,  and  eiad  to  lie  rdeased  trom  ilnri<. 
ness,  gave  a  loud  bray*  .iiul  rushiid  forth.  Down 
dropped  old  Barbara  ;  tlu;  anini.i'  tranipli'd  over 
her,  and  made  off  for  liu-  coininon.  I'oor  Bar- 
bara !  She  had  never  before  seen  a  donkey,  and 
having  rend  in  the  iJihle  that  the  devil  went  about 
like  a  roaring  lion,  .seeking  whom  he  might  lie- 
vour,  she  took  it  for  granted  that  this  was  Ueel/e- 
bub  himself.  The  kitehen  was  soon  in  a  hubbid)  ; 
the  servants  hurried  to  the  spot.  'I'here  lay  olil 
Barbara  in  tils  ;  ;i»  j.isi  as  she  got  out  of  one,  the 
thoughts  of  the  devil  eame  over  her,  .and  she  fell 
into  another,  for  the  good  soul  was  tievouily 
superstitious. 

"  As  ill  luck  wouhl  have  it,  .among  those  .at- 
tracted by  the  noise  was  a  little,  cursed,  I'nlgely, 
crabbed  uncle  of  mine  ;  one  of  those  uneasy 
8|)irits  that  cannot  rest  (juietly  in  their  beds  in 
the  morning,  but  must  be  up  e.irly,  to  bother  the 
househcdd.  lie  was  oidy  a  kind  of  hall-uncle, 
after  all,  for  he  had  married  my  father's  sister  ; 
yet  he  assumed  great  .authority  on  the  strength  of 
this  left-handed  relationship,  and  w.is  .i  universal 
intermeddler  and  famdy  pest.  This  prying  litth; 
busybody  soon  ferreted  out  the  truth  of  the  story, 
and  discovered,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  that  1  was 
at  the  bottom  ot  the  affair,  and  bad  locked  up  the 
donkey  in  the  smoke-house,  lie  slopped  to  in- 
quire no  farther,  for  he  was  one  of  those  testy 
curmudgeons  with  whom  unlucky  boys  are 
always  in  the  wrong.  Leaving  old  ll.trbar.i  to 
wrestle  in  imagin.ition  with  the  devil,  he  made  for 
my  bed-cliaml)er,  where  1  still  l.iy  wrapped  in 
rosy  slumbers,  little  dreaming  of  the  mischief  I 
hail  done,  and  the  storm  about  to  break  over  me. 

"  in  an  instant  1  was  awakened  by  a  shower  of 
thwacks,  and  started  up  in  wild  ama/ement.  I 
demanded  the  meaning  ol  this  attack,  but  re- 
ceived no  other  re|)ly  than  that  I  had  murdered 
the  housekeeper  ;  while  my  uncle  continued 
whacking  away  during  my  confusion.  I  seized  a 
poker,  .and  jnit  myself  on  the  defensive.  I  was  a 
stout  boy  for  my  years,  while  mv  uncle  was  a  lit- 
tle wiffet  ot  a  man  ;  one  that  in  Kentucky  we 
would  not  call  even  an  '  individual  ;  '  nothing 
more  than  a  '  remote  circumstance."  I  soon, 
therefore,  brought  him  to  a  parley,  and  li;arned 
the  whole  extent. of  the  charge  brought  .against 
me.  I  confessed  to  the  donkey  and  the  smoke- 
house, but  pleaded  not  i;iidty  of  the  murder  ot  the 
housekeeper.  I  soon  found  out  th.it  old  li.irbara 
was  still  alive.  .She  continued  under  the  doctor's 
hands,  however,  for  sever.d  d.iys  ;  .and  whene\'er 
she  had  an  ill  turn  my  uncle  would  seek  to  give 
me  another  llogginj^.  I  appealed  to  my  lather, 
but  got  no  redress.  1  was  considered  an  '  un- 
lucky boy,"  prone  to  all  kinds  of  mischief  ;  soth.it 
prepossessions  were  ag.ainst  me  in  all  cases  of  ap- 
peal. 

"  I  felt  stung  to  the  soul  at  all  this,  i  had 
been  beaten,  degraded,  and  treated  with  slighting 
when  I  complained.  1  lost  my  usual  good  spirits 
and  good  humor  ;  and,  being  out  ol  temper  with 
everybody,  fancied  everybody  out  of  temper  with 
me.  A  certain  wild,  roving  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  I  believe  is  as  iidierent  in  me  as  it  is  in  the 
partridge,  was  brought  into  sudden  activity  by 
the  checks  and  restraints  I  suffered.  '  I'll  go 
from  home,'  thought  I,  'and  shift  for  myself.' 
Perhaps  this  notion  was  quickened  by  the  rage  for 
emigrating  to  Kentucky,  which  was  at  that  time 
prevalent  m  Virginia.  I  iiad  heard  such  stories 
of  the  romantic  beauties  ot  the  country  ;  of  the 
abundance  ot  game  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the  glori- 


ous independent  life  of  the  hunters  who  ranged  \t^ 
noble  forests,  and  lived  l)y  the  rifle  ;  that  [  w  i, 
as  much  agog  to  get  there  as  boys  who  live  in  sc  i. 
ports  are  to  laurich  themselves  among  the  won- 
tiers  and  adventures  ol  the  ocean. 

"  After  a  time  old   Barbara  got  better  in  mind 
and   body,  and   matters  were   e.xplained   to  her 
and  she  became  gr.ulually  convinced  that  it  \\.^t 
not   the   devil   she  had   encountered.     When  she 
heard  how  harshly  1  had  been  treated  on  her  ,ic. 
count,  the  good  old  sold  was  extremely  grieved, 
.and   spoke    warmly    to    my    lather   in  my  behalt. 
Ill-  h.ad  himself   remarked   the  change  in  my  In 
havi(M-,  and  thought  punishment  mignt  have  been 
carried   too  far.     Me   sought,  therefore,    to    havi 
some  conversation   with   me,  and    to   soothe    my 
feelings  ;   but  it  was  ton  late.     I   frankly   told  him 
the  course  of  mortification  that  [  had  exiicrienced, 
.and   the   I'iNed   determination    I    had    made  to  go 
from  home. 

"  '  And  where  do  you  me.m  to  go  ?  ' 

"  '  To  Kentucky." 

"  '  To  Kentucky  !  Why,  you  know  nobody 
there." 

"  '  No  matter  :   I  can  soon  makeact|uaintances.' 

"  '  And  what  will  you  do  when  you  get  there  ? ' 

"•Hunt:" 

"  My  father  gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  and 
looked  in  my  f.ice  with  a  serio-comic  expression. 
I  was  not  lar  in  my  teens,  and  to  talk  of  setting 
off  alone  for  Kentucky,  to  turn  luinter,  seemeii 
doubtless  the  idle  prattle  of  .i  bey.  lie  was  little 
.aware  of  the  dogged  resolution  )f  my  char.acttr  ; 
.and  his  smile  of  incredulity  but  fixed  me  more 
obstin.ilely  in  mv  purpose.  1  assured  him  1  was 
serioi's  in  wh.it  I  said,  and  would  certainly  set  off 
tor  Kentucky  in  the  sp.ring. 

"  Month  after  month  passed  away.  My  father 
now  and  then  adverted  slightly  to  what  had 
p.issed  between  us  ;  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of 
s.iuniling  me.  1  always  expressed  thes.ime  grave 
and  fixed  determination.  Ity  <legrees  he  spoke  to 
me  more  directly  on  the  subject,  ende.ivoring 
earnestly  but  kindly  to  dissuade  me.  .My  only 
rejily  was,  '  1  had  made  up  my  mind." 

"  .Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  spring  had  fairly 
openc(l,  I  sought  him  one  day  in  his  study,  and 
informed  him  I  was  about  to  set  out  hir  Kentucky, 
and  had  comi;  to  take  niy  leave.  He  made  no  ob- 
jection, for  he  had  exhausted  persu.asion  and 
remonstrance,  and  doubtless  thought  it  brst  to 
gi\e  way  to  my  humor,  trusting  that  a  little  rough 
experience  would  soon  bring  me  home  again.  I 
asKed  money  for  my  journey.  lie  went  to  a 
chest,  took  out  a  long  green  silk  purse,  well  filled, 
;ind  laid  it  on  the  table.  I  now  asked  for  a  horse 
and  servant. 

"  '  A  horse  !  "  said  my  father,  sneeringly  : 
'  why,  you  would  not  go  a  mile  without  racing 
him,  and  breaking  your  neck  ;  and,  as  to  a  ser- 
vant, you  cannot  take  care  of  yourself,  much  less 
of  him." 

"  '  How  am  I  to  travel,  then  ? ' 

"  '  Why,  I  suppose  you  are  man  enough  to 
travel  on  foot.' 

"  He  spoke  jestingly,  little  thinking  I  would 
take  him  at  his  word  ;  but  I  was  thoroughly 
piqued  in  respect  to  my  enterprise  ;  so  I  pocketed 
the  purse,  went  to  my  room,  tied  up  three  or  four 
shirts  in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  put  a  dirk  in  my 
bosom,  girt  a  couple  ot  pistols  round  my  waist, 
and  felt  like  a  knight  errant  armed  cap-ft-pie,  and 
ready  to  rove  the  world  in  quest  of  adventures. 

"  My  sister  (I  had  but  one)  hung  round  me  and 
wept,  and  entreated  me  to  stay.     I  felt  my  heart 
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iwell  In  my  throat  ;  but  I  niil|)<il  u  hack  in  its 
place,  and  straitfhtcncd  mysi;lt  ii|i  I  would  not 
suffer  inyscH  to  cry.  I  at  IcnKtli  dment^aged  my- 
st;ll  trom  her,  and  got  to  the  tloor. 

"  ■  When  will  yuu  lonie  hack  ? '  criiil  she. 

"  '  Never,  hy  heavens  !  '  cried  I,  '  iintd  I  tr)me 


h.ick  a  memiier  ot  Congress  troiu  Ketiiucky.  I 
,iin  dt'termlneil  to  shusv  that  I  am  not  the  tail-end 
ol  the  family.' 

".Such  was  niy  first  outset  Ironi  home.  You 
HKiy  su|)|)0.ie  wh.it  a  greenhorn  1  was,  and  how 
liUle  I  knew  ol  the  world  I  was  l.iimchiiiK  into. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  any  incident  ol  import. ince, 
until  I  reached  tiie  liorders  ol  i'ennsyiv.mi.i  I 
I). id  stoi)|)e(l  at  an  inn  to  jfct  some  refreshment  ; 
.md  as  I  was  eatine  in  the  hack  room,  1  overhearti 
two  men  in  the  nar-room  conjecture  who  and 
what  I  could  he.  One  determined,  at  len^jth, 
th.'it  I  was  a  run-away  appri'iitice.  and  ou^jht  to 
he  stopped,  to  which  the  other  assented.  When 
1  had  hnished  my  meal,  and  p.iid  for  it,  1  went 
out  at  the  hack  door,  lest  I  should  he  stopped  hy 
my  supervisors.  Scornin^j,  howevei,  to  steal  olf 
like  a  culprit,  I  walked  round  to  the  front  ol  the 
house.  One  ot  the  men  advanceil  to  the  front 
door.  He  wore  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  had  a 
conseciuential  air  tliat  nettled  me. 

"  '  VVhere  are  you  goinjj,  youngster  ?  '  de- 
manded he. 

"  '  That's  none  of  your  husincss  ! '  replied  f, 
rather  pertly. 

"  '  Yes,  l)ut  it  is,  thou^jh  !  You  have  run  away 
from  home,  and  must  give  an  account  ot  yourself.' 

"  He  advanced  to  si-i/e  me,  when  I  drew  torlh 
a  pistol.  '  ft  you  advance  another  step,  I'll  shoot 
you  !  ' 

"  He  sprang;  hack  iis  if  he  had  trodden  upon  a 
rattlesnake,  and  his  hat  tell  off  in  the  movement. 

"  '  i^et  him  alone  I  '  ci  icd  his  companion  ; 
'  he's  a  foolish,  mad-heailed  hoy,  and  don't  know 
what  he's  about.  He'll  shoot  you,  you  may  rely 
on  it.' 

"  He  did  not  need  any  caution  in  the  matter  ; 
he  w.'is  afraid  even  to  pick  up  his  hat  :  so  I 
pushed  forward  on  my  w.iy,  without  molestation. 
This  incident,  however,  had  its  elfect  upon  me.  1 
liecame  fearful  of  sleeping;  in  .my  house  at  night, 
lest  f  should  he  slopi)ed.  I  took  my  meals  in  the 
houses,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  l)Ut  wouKl  turn 
aside  ,it  night  into  some  wood  or  ravine,  make  a 
I'ire,  and  sleep  helore  it.  This  I  considered  was 
true  hunter's  style,  and  I  wished  to  inure  mvsel'. 
to  it. 

"  At  length  I  arrived  at  Ilrownsville,  leg-weary 
iind  way-worn,  and  in  a  shahhy  plight,  as  you 
may  suppose,  having  heen  '  camping  out '  foi 
some  niglits  past.  1  applied  at  some  ot  the  inferior 
inns,  hut  could  gain  no  admission,  f  was  regartleil 
for  a  moment  with  a  dubious  eye,  ant!  then  in- 
formed they  did  not  receive  foot-|/assengers.  At 
last  1  went  boldly  to  the  |)rincipal  inn.  The  land- 
lord api)eared  as  unwilling  as  the  rest  to  receive;  :. 
vagrant  boy  beneath  his  roof  ;  but  his  wife  'nte;- 
fered  in  the  midst  of  his  excuses,  and  half  elh'  w- 
ing  him  aside  ; 

"  '  Where  are  you  t,'0''itf,  uiy  !;>■    ' '  said  she. 

"  'To  Kentucky."    • 

"  '  What  arc  yju  goir.j  iherij  (or  ?  ' 

"  'To  hui.t.' 

"  She  looked  earnestly  at  me  for  a  moment  or 
two.  '  Have  you  a  mother  living  ?  '  said  she  at 
length. 

"  '  No,  madam  :  she  has  been  dead  for  some 
time.' 

"  '  I  thought  .so  ! '  cried  she  warmly.     '  I  knew 


if  you  h.ul  a  mother  living  you  would  not  be 
here.'  Krom  that  moment  the  gooil  woman  treat- 
ed me  with  .1  nuitluT's  kindness. 

"  I  remaineil  several  days  hene.ilh  her  roof  re- 
covering Irom  the  l.itigue  of  my  journey.  While 
here  I  purchased  .i  nlle  and  pr.ictised  daily  at  a 
mark  to  prep.ire  myself  for  .i  hunter's  lile.  Whe'i 
sulticiently  recruited  in  strength  I  took  le,i\-e  ot 
my  kind  host  and  hostess  and  resumed  my  jinir- 
ney. 

"At  Wheeling  I  end). irked  in  a  llat-hottomed  fam- 
ily boat,  technically  c.illed  a  hro.id-horn,  ;i  prime 
river  (  onvey.iiu  e  in  those  days.  In  this  .irk  tor 
two  weeks  1  llo.ited  down  tl\e  Ohio.  'I'he  river 
w.is  as  yet  in  all  itsvMld  be.iuly.  Its  loltiest  trees 
had  not  heen  ihinneil  out.  The  lorest  overhung 
tlie  water's  edge  and  w.is  occasion.illy  skirted  hy 
immense  cane-brakes.  Wild  .inimals  ot  all  kinds 
abounded.  We  heard  '.hem  rushing  through  the 
thickets  and  plashing  in  the  water.  Deer  and 
he.irs  would  freipieiiily  swim  across  the  river  ; 
others  would  come  down  to  the  b.ink  and  g.ize 
at  the  boat  as  it  passed.  I  was  incessantly  on  the 
alert  with  my  rille  ;  bu».  somehow  or  other  the 
game  was  never  within  ."ihot.  Sometime ■>  1  |.'ot  a 
chance  to  land  and  try  my  skill  on  snore.  I  shot 
s()i''rr<-ls  and  ;'n. ill  bird-  ■  n,d  .''en  wild  turkeys; 
but  though  '  eight  j'.ihip'^i  .  ot  deer  hounding 
•  rvay  ih.jugli  '.i  •  n'.oic.Ij.  J  n  -ver  could  get  a  fair 
shot  at  lb"  i  i. 

"  In  Ill's  wje  ■y.'.-'j  (.riii|i.>'  in  our  broad-hurn  past 
Cincinnati,  t!if  <,jiAet'i-,  of  the  West  '  as  she  is 
now  callei'  then  ;t  mere  ■irou[)  ot  ;og  cahin.s  ; 
and  th"  liie  (,[  ihc  ijusK'ng  city  (d  Lru-viW.-,  llien 
design  lU'ii  by  a  solitaiy  iiouse.  A",  t  sr  id  bctore, 
the  (ihu^  w:  i  a^  -.ei:  .i  wihi  river  ;  all  wn ;  fcrevt, 
lores'.,  ((nest  !  Sen',  the  ciiv',  ;';nce  ot  lirf^er^ 
Kiii'r  vviin  liie  < 'liij,  i  iirJed,  l)aile  iidieu  t:;  'ht- 
i.ioad-hori).  iir.d  birii'J;  for  lit  iii.t>!<;;'  ot  !.<■;!• 
vui.l.y.  ;  had  no  pr.  ■•.■jc  ni.w?  ,  rtv/  only  i'  'a  »va? 
1(1  ip.ike  lor  one  n'  iii«  wddi.st  jjhIs  <>"  t!  .•  ■oun- 
try.  1  had  tei.itr.-  s  in  l.^",ingt-ln  arvci  .Hfier '.'.(.tle.l 
pl.ice.->,  to  wlion'.  I  V:  )Mgh',  it  pr  »:)ahle  my  fat!  er 
would  i.Mle  ..-oni  I'riiiiij.r  nie  ,  so  as  1  \>:is  full  of 
manhood  and  i:idepeii.li;ncc,  and  resoluit  ly  hen; 
on  m. iking  ir.v  wiy  in  the  \^orld  v\ii!,(iu.  as  .'st- 
.ince  or  coniroi,  I  resolved  to  k(.ep  cieai  ot  t''C'n 
all. 

"  In  Ihv;  coutue  jf  my  lirsi  day's  trudge.  1  siiot 
a  wild  airl.iy,  r.nd  idu'ii^  it  on  my  buk  ter  piovi- 
sions.  Tl\e  tor-.'st  w;'-,  upcn  and  .It. if  tron,  under- 
wooil.  I  sa\s  deer  m  abuiid.uu.i;,  b'u  always  run- 
ning, running.  It  seeine'>  ;.j  niij  as  if  these 
animals  never  stood  still. 

"  At  len,;th  !  c.ime  tj  where  ;;  ivang  of  half- 
stai  ved  *  ■  dves  were  te.isting  on  (hi  ci  ri.ass  of  a 
'letr  v,hicli  they  hail  nii.  c'own  ;  and  inarling  and 
snappbig  and  hghtuit;  like  so  many  dogs.  They 
verca.!  •,  >  ■■ivemus  aiul  intent  upon  their  prey 
t'at  t,iiy  di(.'  lol  r.i'.ice'  me,  and  I  had  lime  to 
m.Tke  my  ot)serv.'iiioiis.  One,  larger  and  liercer 
ti'  111  the  r'!St,  seemed  to  claim  the  l.irger  share, 
and  lo  keep  ilie  others  in  awe.  !t  any  one  came 
too  near  him  while  eating,  he  would  lly  off,  seize 
and  shake  him,  and  then  return  lo  his  repast. 
'  This,'  thought  I,  '  must  he  the  captain  ;  it  I  can 
kill  him,  I  shall  defeat  the  whole  army.'  I  ac- 
cordingly took  aim,  fired,  and  down  dropped  the 
old  fellow.  He  might  he  only  shamming  dead  ; 
so  I  loaded  and  put  a  second  ball  through  him. 
He  never  budged  ;  all  the  rest  ran  off,  aiul  my 
victory  was  complete. 

"  It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  my  triumph- 
ant feelings  on  this  great  achievement.  I 
marched  on  with  renovated  spirit,  regarding  my- 
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•elf  as  absolute  lord  of  the  forest.  As  night  drew 
near,  I  preppred  tor  camping.  My  first  care  was 
to  collect  dry  <.vood  and  make  a  roaring  fire  to 
cook  and  sleep  hy,  and  to  Irighlen  off  woh-es, 
and  bears,  and  pantiiers.  1  then  began  to  pluck 
my  turkey  lor  su|)per.  I  iiad  camjied  out  several 
times  in  the  early  part  of  my  expedition  ;  but  that 
was  in  comparatively  more  settled  and  civilized 
regions,  where  there  were  no  wild  animals  ot 
consequence  in  ti\e  forest,  'f'his  was  my  first 
cam|)ing  out  in  tiie  real  wilderness  ;  and  I  was 
soon  made  sensible  of  the  loneliness  and  wildness 
of  my  situation. 

"  In  a  little  wiiile  a  concert  of  wolves  com- 
menced :  tl'.ere  migiit  have  been  a  dozen  or  two, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  were  thousands. 
I  never  heard  such  howling  and  whining.  Hav- 
ing prepared  my  turkey,  I  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  thrust  two  slicks  into  one  of  the  iialves,  and 
planted  them  on  end  before  the  fire,  the  hunter's 
mode  of  roasting.  The  smell  of  roast  meat  c|uick- 
ened  the  appetites  ol  the  wolves,  and  their  concert 
became  truly  iniernal.  They  seemed  to  be, all 
around  me,  but  I  could  only  now  and  then  get  a 
glim|)se  of  one  of  them,  as  he  came  within  the 
glare  ot  the  light.  . 

"  I  did  not  mu6h  care  for  the  wolves,  who  I 
knew  to  be  a  C(  wardly  race,  but  I  had  heard  ter- 
rible stories  o'  panthers,  and  began  to  tear  their 
stealthy  prowliiigs  in  the  surrounding  darkness. 
I  was  thirsty,  and  heard  a  brook  bubbling  and 
tinkling  along  at  no  great  distance,  but  absolutely 
dared  not  go  there,  lest  some  ])anther  might  lie  in 
wait,  and  spring  ujjon  me.  Hy  and  by  a  ileer 
whistled.  I  had  never  heard  one  before,  and 
thought  it  must  be  a  panther.  I  now  felt  uneasy 
lest  he  might  climb  the  trees,  crawl  along  the 
branches  overhead,  and  plump  down  upon  me  ; 
so  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  branches,  until  my 
head  ached.  1  more  than  once  thought  I  saw 
fiery  eyes  glaring  down  from  among  the  leaves. 
At  length  I  thought  of  my  su|)per  and  turned  to 
see  it  my  half-turkey  was  cooked.  In  crowding 
so  near  the  fire  I  had  pressed  the  meat  into  the 
flames,  and  it  was  consumed.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  toast  the  other  halt,  and  take  better  care  of 
it.  On  that  half  I  made  my  sujjper,  without  salt 
or  bread.  I  was  still  so  possessed  with  the 
dread  of  panthers,  that  I  could  not  close  my  eyes 
all  night,  but  lay  watching  the  trees  until  day- 
break, when  all  my  fears  were  dispelled  with  the 
darkness  ;  and  as  I  saw  the  morning  sun  spark- 
ling down  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  I 
smiled  to  think  how  I  had  suffered  myself  to  be 
dismayed  by  sounds  and  shadows  ;  but  I  was  a 
young  woodsman,  and  a  stranger  in  Kentucky. 

"  Having  breakfasted  on  the  remainder  of  my 
turkey,  and  slaked  my  thirst  at  the  bubbling 
stream,  without  further  dread  of  panthers,  I  re- 
sumed my  wayfaring  with  buoyant  feelings.  I 
again  saw  deer,  but  as  usual  running,  running  ! 
I  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  and  began  to 
fear  1  never  should.  I  was  gazing  with  vexation 
after  a  herd  in  full  scamper,  when  I  was  startled 
by  a  human  voice.  Turning  round,  I  saw  a  man 
at  a  short  distance  from  me,  in  a  hunting  dress. 

"  '  What  are  you  after,  my  lad  ? '  cried  he. 

*'  '  Those  deer,"  replied  I,  pettishly  ;  '  but  it 
seems  as  if  they  never  stand  still.' 

"  Upon  that  he  burst  out  laughing.  '  Where 
are  you  from? '  said  he. 

"  '  From  Richmond." 

••'What!     In  old  Virginny  ?  • 

•"The  same.' 

••  '  And  how  on  earth  did  you  get  here  ?  * 


"  '  I  landed  at  Green  River  from  a  broad-horn. 

"  '  And  where  are  your  companions  ? ' 

"  '  I  have  none.' 

**:  What  ?— all  alone  !  ' 

"  'Yes.' 

"  '  Where  are  you  going  ?  '       ' 

"  '  Anywhere.'  ' 

"  '  And  what  have  you  come  herd  for  ?  ' 

"  '  To  hunt.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  he,  laughingly,  '  you'll  make  a 
real  hunter  ;  there's  no  mistaking  that  !  Have 
you  killed  anything  ? ' 

"  '  Nothing  but  a  turkey  ;  I  can't  get  within 
shot  ot  a  deer  ;  they  are  always  running.' 

"  '  Oh,  I'll  tell  you  the  secret  ot  that.  You're 
always  pushing  forward,  and  starting  the  deer  at 
a  distance,  and  gazing  at  those  that  are  scamper- 
ing ;  but  you  must  step  as  slow,  and  silent,  and 
cautious  as  a  cat,  and  keep  your  eyes  close 
around  you,  and  lurk  from  tree  to  tree,  it  you  wish 
to  get  a  chance  at  deer.  Hut  come,  go  honn 
with  me.  My  name  is  Hill  Smithers  ;  I  live  not 
tar  off  :  stayvwith  me  a  little  while,  and  I'll  teach 
you  how  to  hunt.' 

"  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  honest  Hill 
.Smithers.  We  soon  reached  his  habitation  ;  a 
mere  log  hut,  with  a  stpiare  hole  for  a  window 
;ind  a  chimney  made  ot  sticks  and  clay.  Here  he 
lived,  with  a  wife  and  child.  He  had  'girdled' 
the  trees  for  an  acre  or  two  around,  preparatory 
to  clearing  a  space  tor  corn  and  potatoes.  In  the 
mean  time  he  maintained  his  family  entirely  by  his 
rille,  and  I  soon  found  him  to  be  a  first-rate  hunts- 
man. Under  his  tutelage  I  received  my  first 
effective  lessons  in  '  woodcraft." 

"  The  more  I  knew  of  a  hunter's  life,  the  more 
I  relished  it.  The  country,  too,  which  had  been 
the  promised  land  of  my  boyhood,  did  not,  like 
most  promised  lands,  disappoint  me.  No  wilder- 
ness could  be  more  beautiful  than  this  part  ot 
Kentucky,  in  those  times.  The  forests  were  open 
and  spacious,  with  noble  trees,  some  of  which 
looked  as  if  they  had  stood  for  centuries.  There 
were  beautiful  prairies,  too,  diversified  with 
groves  and  clumps  of  trees,  which  looked  like 
vast  parks,  and  in  which  you  could  see  the  deer 
running,  at  a  great  distance.  In  the  proper  sea- 
son these  prairies  would  be  covered  in  many 
places  with  wild  strawberries,  w  here  your  horses' 
hoofs  would  t)e  dyed  to  the  fetlock.  I  thought 
there  could  not  be  another  place  in  the  world 
equal  to  Kentucky — and  I  think  so  still. 

"  After  I  had  passed  ten  or  twelve  days  with 
Hill  Smithers,  I  thought  it  time  to  shift  my  quar- 
ters, for  his  house  was  scarce  large  enough  tor  his 
own  family,  and  I  had  no  idea  ot  btingaii  incum- 
brance to  any  one.  I  accordingly  made  up  my 
bundle,  shouldered  my  rifie,  took  a  friendly  leave 
of  Smithes  and  his  wife,  and  set  out  in  ciuest  ot  a 
N ill! rod  ot  the  wilderness,  one  John  Miller,  who 
lived  alone,  nearly  forty  miles  off,  and  who  I 
hoped  would  be  well  pleased  to  have  a  hunting 
companion. 

"  I  soon  found  out  that  one  ot  the  most  impor- 
tant items  in  woodcraft  in  a  new  country  was  the 
skill  to  find  one's  way  in  the  wilderness.  There 
were  no  regular  roads  iii*the  forests,  but  they 
were  cut  up  and  perplexed  by  paths  leading  in  all 
directions.  .Some  of  these  were  made  by  the  cat- 
tle ot  the  settlers,  and  were  called  '  stock-tracks," 
but  others  had  lieen  made  by  the  immense  droves 
ot  buffaloes  which  roamed  about  the  country, 
from  the  flood  until  recent  times.  These  were 
called  buffalo-tracks,  and  traversed  Kentucky  from 
end  to  end,  like  highways.     Traces  oi  them  may 
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still  be  seen  in  uncultivated  parts',  or  deeply  worn 
in  the  rocks  where  they  crossed  the  mountains. 
1  was  a  young  woodsman,  and  sorely  puzzled  to 
distinguish  one  kind  of  track  from  the  other,  or  to 
make  out  my  course  through  this  tangled  laby- 
liiUh.  While  thus  perplexed,  I  heard  a  distant 
roaring  and  r^ishing  sound  ;  a  gloom  stole  over 
llie  forest :  on  looking  up,  when  I  could  catch  a 
stray  glimpse  of  the  sky,  I  beheld  the  clouds  rolled 
up  like  balls,  the  lower  parts  as  black  as  ink. 
There  was  now  and  then  an  explosion,  like  a 
hurst  of  caiinonry  afar  off,  and  the  crash  of  a  fall- 
ing tree.  I  had  heard  of  hurricanes  in  the  woods, 
and  surmised  that  one  was  at  hand,  ft  soon 
came  crashing  its  way  ;  the  forest  writiiing,  anil 
twisting,  and  groaning  before  it.  The  hurricane 
(lid  not  extend  far  on  either  side,  but  in  a  manner 
ploughed  a  furrow  through  the  woodland  ;  snap- 
])ing  off  or  uprooting  trees  that  had  stood  for  cen- 
turies, and  tilling  the  air  with  whirling  branches. 
1  was  directly  in  its  course,  and  took  my  stand 
behind  an  immense  ponlar,  six  feet  in  diameter. 
It  bore  for  a  time  the  full  fury  of  the  blast,  but  at 
length  began  to  yiekl.  Seeing  it  falling,  I  scram- 
bled nimbly  round  the  trunk  like  a  sijuirrel. 
Down  it  went,  bearing  down  another  tree  with  it. 
I  crept  under  the  trunk  as  a  shelter,  and  was  pro- 
tected from  other  trees  which  fell  around  me,  but 
was  .sore  all  over  from  the  twigs  and  branches 
driven  against  me  by  the  blast. 

"  This  was  the  only  incident  of  consequence 
that  occurred  on  my  way  to  John  Miller's,  where 
1  arrived  on  the  following  day,  and  was  received 
by  the  veter.in  with  the  rough  kindness  of  a  back- 
woodsman. He  was  a  gray-hairetl  man,  hardy 
and  weather-beaten,  with  a  blue  wart,  like  a  great 
beard,  over  one  eye,  whence  he  was  nicknamed 
by  the  hunters  '  Hluebeard  Miller.'  He  had  been 
in  these  parts  from  the  earliest  settlements,  and 
had  signalized  himself  in  the  hard  conflicts  with 
the  Indians,  which  gaineil  Kentucky  the  appella- 
tion of  'the  IJloody  (iround.'  In  one  of  these 
fights  he  had  had  an  arm  broken  ;  in  another  he 
had  narrowly  escaped,  when  hotly  pursued,  by 
jumping  from  a  precipice  thirty  feet  high  into  a 
river. 

"  Miller  willingly  received  me  into  his  house  as 
an  inmate,  and  seemeil  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
making  a  hunter  of  me.  His  dsvelling  was  a 
small  log-iiouse,  with  a  loft  or  garret  of  l>oards, 
so  that  there  was  ample  room  for  both  of  us. 
Under  his  instruction  I  soon  made  a  tolerable  pro- 
ficiency in  hunting.  My  first  exploit,  of  any  con- 
sequence, was  killing  a  bear.  I  was  hunting  in 
company  with  two  brothers,  when  we  came  upon 
the  track  of  Hruin,  in  a  wood  where  there  was  an 
undergrowth  of  canes  and  grape-vines.  He  was 
scrambling  up  a  tree,  when  I  shot  him  through 
the  breast  :  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  lay  motion- 
less. The  brothers  sent  in  their  dog,  who  seized 
the  bear  by  the  throat.  Bruin  raised  one  arm, 
and  gave  the  dog  a  hug  that  crushed  his  ribs. 
One  yell,  and  all  was  over.  1  don't  know  which 
was  first  dead,  the  dog  or  the  bear.  Tiie  two 
brothers  sat  down  and  cried  like  children  over 
their  unfortunate  dog.  Yet  they  were  mere  rough 
huntsmen,  almost  as  wild  and  untameable  as  In- 
dians :  but  They  were  line  fellows. 

"  By  degrees  I  became  known,  and  somewhat 
of  a  favorite  among  the  hunters  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  that  is  to  say,  men  who  lived  within  a  cir- 
cle of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  came  occasionally 
to  see  John  Miller,  who  was  a  patriarcli  among 
them.  They  lived  widely  apart,  in  log  huts  and 
wigwams,  almost  with  the  simplicity  of  Indians, 


and  well  nigh  as  destitute  of  the  comforts  and  in- 
ventions of  civilized  life.  They  seldom  saw  each 
other  ;  weeks,  and  even  months  would  elapse, 
without  their  visiting.  When  they  did  meet,  it 
was  very  much  after  the  manner  of  Indians  ; 
loitering  about  all  day,  without  having  much  to 
say,  but  becoming  communicative  as  evening  ad- 
vanced, ami  sitting  u[)  halt  the  night  before  the 
tire,  telling  hunting  stories,  and  terrible  tales  of 
the  fights  of  the  Bloody  Ground. 

"  Sometimes  several  would  join  in  a  distant 
hunting  expedition,  or  rather  campaign.  Expe- 
ditions of  this  kind  lasted  from  November  until 
April  ;  during  which  we  laid  up  our  stock  of  sum- 
mer provisions.  We  shifted  our  hunting  camps 
from  place  to  place,  according  as  we  found  the 
game.  They  were  generally  pitched  near  a  run 
of  water,  and  close  by  a  cane-lirake,  to  screen  us 
from  the  wind.  One  side  of  our  lodge  was  open 
toward  the  fire.  Our  horses  were  hoppled  and 
turned  loose  in  the  cane-brakes,  with  bells  round 
their  necks.  One  of  the  |)arty  stayed  at  home  to 
watch  the  camp,  prepare/the  meals,  and  keep  off 
the  wolves  ;  the  others  hunted.  When  a  hunter 
killetl  a  deer  at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  he 
would  open  it  and  take  out  the  entrails  ;  then 
climbing  a  sapling,  he  would  bend  it  down,  tie 
the  deer  to  the  top,  and  let  it  spring  up  again,  so 
as  to  suspend  the  carcass  out  of  reach  of  the 
wolves.  At  night  he  would  return  to  the  camp, 
and  give  an  account  of  his  luck.  The  next  morn- 
ing early  he  would  get  a  horse  out  of  the  cane- 
brake  and  bring  home  his  game.  That  day  he 
would  stay  at  home  to  cut  up  the  carcass,  while 
the  others  hunted. 

"  (^ur  days  were  thus  spent  in  silent  and  lonely 
occujiations.  It  was  only  at  flight  that  we  would 
gather  together  before  the  fire,  and  be  sociable. 
I  was  ii  novice,  and  used  to  listen  with  open  eyes 
and  ears  to  the  strange  and  wild  stories  told  by 
the  old  'uinters,  and  believed  everything  I  heard. 
Some  I't  their  stories  bordered  upon  the  super- 
natural. They  believed  that  their  rifies  might  be 
spell-bound,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  kill  a  buffalo, 
even  at  arm's  length.  This  superstition  they  had 
deriveil  from  the  Indians,  who  often  think  the 
white  hunters  have  laid  a  spell  upon  their  rilles. 
.Miller  partook  of  this  superstition,  and  used  to 
tell  of  his  ritle's  having  a  spell  u|)on  it  ;  but  it 
often  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  siiufHing  way  of  ac- 
counting for  a  bad  shot.  If  a  hunter  grossly 
missed  his  aim  he  woulil  ask, '  Who  shot  last  with 
this  ride  ?  ' — and  hint  that  he  must  have  charm^'d 
it.  The  sure  mode  to  disenchant  the  gun  was  to 
shoot  a  silver  bullet  out  of  it. 

"  By  the  opening  of  sjiring  we  would  generally 
have  ([uantities  of  bears'-meat  and  venison  salted, 
drietl,  and  smoked,  and  numerous  i)acks  of  skins. 
We  would  then  make  the  best  of  our  way  home 
from  our  distant  hunting-grounds  ;  transporting 
our  spoils,  sometimes  in  canoes  along  the  rivers, 
sometimes  on  horseback  over  land,  and  our  re- 
turn woulcl  often  be  celebratetl  by  feasting  and 
dancing,  in  true  backwoods  style.  I  havd  given 
you  some  ide.i  of  our  hunting  ;  let  me  now  give 
you  a  sketch  of  our  frolicking. 

"  It  was  on  our  return  from  a  winter's  hunting 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Green  River,  when  we  re- 
ceived notice  that  there  was  to  be  a  grand  frolic 
at  Bob  Mosely's,  to  greet  the  hunters.  This  Bob 
Mosely  was  a  prime  fellow  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  was  an  indifferent  hunter,  it  is  true,  and 
rather  lazy  to  boot ;  but  then  he  could  play  the 
fiddle,  and  that  was  enough  to  make  him  of  con- 
se(|uence.     There   was   no  other   man   within  a 
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hundred  miles  that  could  play  the  fiddle,  so  there 
was  no  having  a  regular  frolic  without  Bob 
Mosely.  The  hunters,  therefore,  were  always 
ready  to  give  him  a  share  of  their  game  in  ex- 
change for  his  music,  and  Hob  was  always  ready 
to  get  up  a  carousal,  whenever  there  was  a  party 
returning  from  a  hunting  expedition.  The  present 
frolic  was  to  take  place  at  liob  Mosely's  own 
house,  which  was  on  the  Pigeon  Roost  Fork  of 
the  Muddy,  which  is  a  branch  of  Rough  Creek, 
which  is  a  branch  of  Green  River. 

"  Everybody  was  agog  for  the  revel  at  I5ob 
Mosely's  ;  and  as  all  tiie  fashion  of  the  neighbor- 
hood was  to"  be  there,  I  thought  I  must  brush  up 
for  the  occasion.  My  leathern  hunting-dress, 
which  was  the  only  one  I  had,  was  somewhat  the 
worse  lor  wear,  it  is  true,  and  considerably 
japanned  with  blood  and  grease  ;  but  I  was  up  to 
hunting  expedients.  Getting  into  a  periogue,  I 
patldled  off  to  a  part  of  the  Green  River  where 
there  was  sand  and  clay,  that  might  serve  for 
soap  ;  then  taking  off  my  dress,  I  scrubbed  and 
scoured  it,  until  I  thought  it  looked  very  well.  I 
then  put  it  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  hung  it  out 
of  the  periogue  to  dry,  while  I  stretched  myself 
very  comfortably  on  the  green  bank  ol  the  river. 
•  Unluckily  a  flaw  struck  the  periogue,  and  tipped 
over  the  stick  :  down  went  iny  dress  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river,  and  I  never  saw  it  more.  Here 
was  I,  left  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  I  man- 
aged to  make  a  kind  of  Robinson  Crusoe  garb  of 
undressed  skins,  with  the  hair  on,  which  enabled 
me  to  get  home  with  decency  ;  but  my  dream  of 
g.iyety  and  fashion  was  at  an  end  ;  for  how  could 
I  think  of  figuring  in  high  life  at  the  Pigeon 
Roost,  equipped  like  a  mere  Orson  ? 

"  Old  Miller,  whc  really  began  to  take  some 
pride  in  me,  was  confoundeil  when  he  understood 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  go  to  Bob  Mosely's  ;  but 
when  I  told  him  my  misfortune,  and  that  I  had  no 
dress  :  '  By  the  powers,'  cried  he,  '  but  you  s/ta/l 
go,  and  you  shall  be  the  best  dressed  and  the 
best  mounted  lad  there  ! ' 

"  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  cut  out  and 
make  up  a  hunting-shirt  of  dressed  deer-skin, 
gayly  Iringed  at  the  shoulders,  with  leggings  of 
the  same,  fringed  from  hip  to  heel.  He  then 
made  me  a  rakish  raccoon-cap,  with  a  Haunting 
tail  to  it  ;  mounted  me  on  his  best  horse  ;  and  I 
may  say,  without  vanity,  that  I  was  one  of  the 
smartest  fellows  that  figured  on  that  occasion,  at 
the  Pigeon  Roost  Fork  of  the  Muddy. 

"  It  was  no  small  occasion,  either,  let  me  tell 
you.  Bob  Mosely's  house  was  a  tolerably  large  bark 
shanty,  with  a  clap-boarii  roof ;  and  there  were 
assembled  all  the  young  hunters  and  pretty  girls 
of  the  country,  lor  many  a  mile  round.  The 
young  men  were  in  their  best  hunting-dresses, 
but  not  one  could  compare  with  mine  ;  and  my 
raccoon-cap,  with  its  flowing  tail,  was  the  admira- 
tion of  everybody.  The  girls  were  mostly  in  doc- 
skin  dresses  ;  for  there  was  no  spinning  and  weav- 
ing as  yet  in  the  woods  ;  nor  any  need  of  it.  I 
never  saw  girls  that  seemed  to  me  better  dressed  ; 
and  I  was  somewhat  of  a  judge,  having  seen  fash- 
ions at  Richmond.  We  had  a  hearty  dinner,  and 
a  merry  one  ;  for  there  was  Jemmy  Kiel,  fainous 
for  raccoon-hunting,  and  Bob  Tarleton,  and  Wes- 
ley Pigman,  and  Joe  Taylor,  and  several  other 
prime  lellows  for  a  frolic,  that  made  all  ring 
again,  and  laughed,  that  you  might  have  heard 
them  a  mile. 

"  After  dinner,  we  began  dancing,  and  were 
hard  at  it,  when,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, there  was  a  new  arrival— the  tsvo  daughters 


of  old  Simon  Schultz  ;  two  ydung  ladies  that 
affected  fashion  and  late  hours.  Their  arrival 
had  nearly  put  an  end  to  all  our  merriment.  I 
must  go  a  little  round  about  in  my  story  to  explain 
to  you  how  that  happened. 

"  As  okl  Schult?,  the  father,  was  one  day  look- 
ing in  the  cane-brakes  for  his  cattle,  became  upon 
the  track  of  horses.  He  knew  they  were  none  ot 
his,  and  that  none  of  his  neighbors  had  horsiv, 
about  that  place.  They  must  be  stray  horses  ;  di 
must  belong  to  some  traveller  who  had  lost  his 
way,  as  the  track  led  nowhere.  He  accor(linj,;ly 
followed  it  up,  until  he  came  to  an  unlucky  ped- 
dler, witfi  two  or  three  pack-horses,  who  had 
been  bewildered  among  the  cattle-tracks,  antl  h,Kl 
wandered  for  two  or  three  days  among  woods  ami 
cane-brakes,  until  he  was  almost  famished. 

"  Old  Schultz  brought  him  to  his  house  ;  fed 
him  on  venison,  bear's  meat,  and  hominy,  and  la 
the  end  of  a  week  put  him  in  prime  condition. 
The  ])eddler  could  not  sufficiently  express  his 
thankfulness  ;  and  when  about  to  depart,  inquired 


Old  Schultz  stepped  back 
you   havi; 


what  he  had  to  pay 

with  surprise.      'Stranger,'   said   he, 

been  welcome  under  my   roof.      I've  given  you 

nothing  but  wild  meat  and  hominy,  because  I  had 

no  better,  but  have  been  glad  of  your  company. 

You  are  welcome  to  stay  as  long  as  you  please  ; 

but,  by  Zounds  !  if  any  one  offers   to   pay  Simon 

Schultz  for  food  he  affronts  him  ! '     So  saying,  he 

walked  out  in  a  huff. 

"  The  peddler  admired  the  hospitality  of  his 
host,  but  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience 
to  go  away  without  making  some  recoinpense. 
There  were  honest  Simon's  two  daughters,  two 
strapping,  red-haired  girls.  He  opened  his  packs 
and  flisplayed  riches  before  them  of  which  they 
had  no  conception  ;  for  in  those  days  there  were 
no  country  stores  in  those  jiarts,  with  their  artifi- 
cial finery  and  trinketry  ;  and  this  was  the  first 
])eddler  that  had  wandered  into  that  part  of  the 
wilderness.  The  girls  were  for  a  time  completely 
dazzled,  and  knew  not  wh  t  to  choose  :  but  what 
caught  their  eyes  most  were  two  looking-glasses, 
about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  set  in  gilt  tin.  They 
had  never  seen  the  like  before,  having  used  no 
other  mirror  than  a  pail  of  water.  The  peddler 
presented  them  these  jewels,  without  the  least 
hesitation  :  nay,  he  gallantly  hung  them  round 
their  necks  by  red  ribbons,  almost  as  fine  as  the 
glasses  themselves.  This  done,  he  took  his  de- 
parture, leaving  them  as  much  astonished  as  two 
princesses  in  a  fairy  tale,  that  have  received  a 
magic  gift  from  an  enchanter. 

"  It  was  with  these  looking-glasses,  hung 
round  their  necks  as  lockets,  by  red  ribbons,  that 
old  Schult/.'s  daughters  made  their  appearance  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  alternoon,  at  the  frolic  at  Bob 
Mosely's,  on  the  Pigeon  Roost  Fork  ol  the  Muddy. 

"  By  the  powers,  but  it  was  an  event  !  Such 
a  thing  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Kentucky. 
Bob  Tarleton,  a  strapping  fellow,  with  a  head  lilie 
a  chestnut-burr,  and  a  look  like  a  boar  in  an  apple 
orchard,  stepjied  up,  caught  hold  of  the  looking- 
glass  ol  one  of  the  girls,  and  gazing  at  it  for  a 
moment,  cried  out  :  '  Joe  Taylor,  come  here  ! 
come  here  !  I'll  be  darn'd  if  Patty  ^chultz  ain't 
f<ot  a  locket  that  you  can  see  your  face  in,  as 
clear  as  in  a  spring  ol  water  !  ' 

"  In  a  twinkling  all  the  young  hunters  gathered 
round  old  Schultz's  daughters.  I,  who  knew 
what  looking-glasses  were,  did  not  budge.  Some 
of  the  girls  who  sat  near  me  were  excessively 
mortified  at  finding  themselves  thus  deserted.  I 
heard  Peggy  Pugh  say  to  Sally  Pigman,  '  Good' 
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ness  knows,  it's  well  Schultz's  daughters  is  got 
them  things  round  their  necks,  ft  r  it's  the  hrst 
time  the  young  men  crowded  round  them  ! ' 

"  I  saw  immediately  the  danger  of  the  case. 
\Vf  were  a  small  community,  anclcould  not  afford 
to  be  split  up  by  feuds.  So  I  stepped  up  to  the 
girls,  and  whispered  to  them  :  '  Folly,'  said  I, 
•  those  lockets  are  powerful  fine,  and  becomr  you 
iiiiiazingly  ;  but  you  don't  consider  that  the  coun- 
try is  not  advanced  enough  in  these  parts  tor  such 
things.  You  and  1  understand  these  matters,  but 
these  people  don't.  F"ine  things  like  these  may  do 
very  well  in  the  old  settlements,  but  they  won't 
answer  at  the  Pigeon  Roost  Fork  of  the  Muddy. 
You  had  better  lay  them  aside  for  the  present,  or 
we  shall  ha^'e  no  peace.' 

"  Polly  and  her  sister  luckily  saw  their  error  ; 
they  took  off  the  lockets,  laid  them  aside,  and 
harmony  was  restored  :  otherwise,  1  verily  believe 
there  would  liave  been  an  end  of  our  community. 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  great  sacrifice  they 
made  on  this  occasion,  1  do  not  think  old  Schultz's 
daughters  were  ever  much  liked  afterward  among 
the  young  women. 

"  This  was  the  first  time  that  looking-glasses 
were  ever  seen  in  the  Green  River  part  of  Ken- 
tucky." 

"  I  had  now  lived  some  time  with  old  -Miller,' 
and  had  become  a  tolerably  expert  hunter.  Game, 
however,  began  to  grow  scarce.  The  buffalo  had 
fjathcred  together,  as  if  by  universal  understand- 
ing, and  had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  never  to  re- 
turn. Strangers  kept  pouring  into  the  country, 
clearing  away  the  forests,  ancl  building  in  all  di- 
rections. The  hunters  began  to  grow  restive, 
Jemmy  Kiel,  the  same  of  whom  I  have  alreatly 
spoken  for  his  skill  in  raccoon  catching,  came  to 
me  one  day  :  '  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer,'  said 
he  ;  '  we  re  getting  «oo  thick  here.  Simon 
Schultz  crowds  me  so,  that  I  have  no  comfort  of 
my  life.' 

"'Why,  how  you  talk!'  said  1;  'Simon 
Schultz  lives  twelve  miles  off.' 

"  '  No  matter  ;  his  cattle  run  with  mine, and  I've 
no  idea  ot  living  where  another's  man  cattle  can 
run  with  mine.  That's  too  close  neighborhood  ; 
I  want  elbow-room.  This  country,  too,  is  grow- 
ing too  poor  to  live  in  ;  there's  no  game  ;  so  two 
or  three  of  us  have  made  up  our  minds  to  follow 
the  buffalo  to  the  Missouri,  and  we  should  like  to 
have  you  of  the  party. '  Other  hunters  ot  my  ac- 
quaintance talked  in  the  same  manner.  This  set 
me  thinking  ;  but  the  more  1  thought  the  more  1 
was  perplexed.  I  had  no  one  to  advise  with  ;  old 
Miller  and  his  associates  knew  but  of  one  mode  of 
lite,  and  1  had  had  no  experience  in  any  other  ;  but 
I  had  a  wide  scope  ot  thought.  When  out  luint- 
ing  alone  I  used  to  forget  the  sport,  and  sit  for 
hours  together  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  rifle  in 
hand,  !)uritd  in  thought,  and  debating  with  my- 
self ;  '  Shall  I  go  witTi  Jemmy  Kiel  and  his  com- 
pany, or  shall  I  remain  here  .'  If  I  remain  here 
there  will  soon  be  nothing  left  to  hunt  ;  but  am  1 
to  be  a  hunter  all  my  life  ?  Have  not  1  something 
more  in  me  than  to  be  carrying  a  rifie  on  my 
shoulder,  day  after  day,  and  dodging  about  alter 
bears,  and  deer,  and  other  brute  beasts  ?  My 
vanity  tokl  me  I  had  ;  and  I  called  to  mind  my 
boyish  boast  to  my  sister,  that  I  would  never  re- 
turn home,  until  I  retitrned  a  member  of  Congress 
irom  Kentucky  ;  but  was  this  the  way  to  fit  my- 
self for  such  a  station  ?' 

"  Various  plans  passed  through  my  mind,  but 
ihey  were  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  formed. 
At  length  I  determined  on  becoming  a  lawyer. 


True  it  is,  I  knew  almost  nothing.  I  haJ  left 
school  before  I  had  learned  beyond  the  '  rule  of 
three."  '  Never  mind,'  said  I  to  myself,  leso- 
lutely  ;  '  I  am  a  terrible  fellow  for  hanging  on  to 
anything  when  I've  once  made  up  my  mind  ;  and 
if  a  man  has  but  ordinary  capacity,  and  will  set  to 
work  with  heart  and  soul,  and  stick  to  it,  he  can 
do  almost  anything.'  With  this  maxim,  whicii 
has  been  pretty  much  my  main-stay  throughout 
life,  I  fortified  myself  in  my  determination  to  at- 
tempt the  law.  But  how  was  I  to  set  about  it  ? 
I  must  quit  this  forest  life,  and  go  to  one  or  other 
of  the  towns,  where  1  might  be  able  to  study,  and 
to  attend  the  courts.  This  too  required  lunds.  I 
examined  into  the  state  of  my  finances.  The  jjurse 
j^'ven  me  by  my  father  had  remained  untouched, 
ii.  the  bottom  of  an  old  chest  up  in  the  loft,  for 
n.jiiey  was  scarcely  needed  in  these  p;  rts.  I  had 
liargained  away  the  skins  acquired  in  hunting,  for 
a  horse  and  various  other  matters,  on  which  in 
case  of  need,  1  could  raise  funds.  I  therefore 
thought  I  could  make  shift  to  maintain  myself  un- 
til I  was  fitted  for  the  bar. 

"I  infor.med  my  worthy  host 'and  patron,  old 
Miller,  of  my  plan.  He  shook  his  head  at  my 
laming  my  back  upon  the  woods,  when  I  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  making  a  first-rate  hunter  ;  but  he 
made  no  effort  to  dissuade  me.  I  accordingly  set 
off  in  September,  on  horseback,  intending  to  visit 
Lexington,  Frankfort,  and  other  ot  the  principal 
towns,  in  search  of  a  favorable  place  to  prosecute 
my  studies.  My  choice  was  made  sooner  than  I 
expected.  1  had  put  up  one  night  at  Hardstown, 
and  found,  on  incjuiry,  that  I  could  get  comlorta- 
ble  board  and  accommodation  in  a  private  family 
for  a  dollar  and  a  halt  a  week.  I  liked  the  place, 
and  resolved  to  look  no  farther.  So  the  next 
morning  I  prepared  to  turn  my  face  hoireward, 
and  take  my  final  leave  of  forest  lite. 

"  I  had  taken  my  breakfast,  and  was  waiting 
for  my  horse,  when,  in  pacing  up  and  down  the 
piazza,  I  saw  a  young  girl  seated  near  a  window, 
evidently  a  visitor.  She  was  very  pretty  ;  with 
auburn  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  was  dressed  in 
white.  1  had  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  since  1  had 
left  Richmond  ;  and  at  that  time  I  was  too  much 
of  a  boy  to  be  much  struck  by  female  charms. 
She  was  so  delicate  and  dainty-looking,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  hale,  buxom,  brown  girls  ot  the 
woods  ;  and  then  her  white  dress  1 — it  was  per- 
fectly dazzling  I  Never  was  poor  youth  more  ta- 
ken by  surprise,  and  suddenly  bewitcheil.  My 
heart  yearned  to  know  her  ;  but  how  was  1  to  ac- 
cost her  ?  I  had  grown  wild  in  the  woods,  and 
had  none  ot  the  habitudes  of  polite  life.  Had  slie 
been  like  I'eggy  I'ugh  or  Sally  Figman,  or  any 
other  of  my  leathern-dressed  belles  ot  the  Pigeon 
Roost,  I  should  have  approached  her  without 
dread  ;  nay,  had  she  bee",  as  fair  as  .Schultz's 
daughters,  with  their  looking-glass  lockets,  I 
should  not  have  hesitated  ;  but  that  white  dress, 
and  those  auburn  ringlets,  and  blue  eyes,  anil  del- 
icate looks,  quite  daunted,  while  they  fascinated 
me.  1  don't  know  what  put  it  into  my  head,  but 
I  thought,  all  at  once,  that  1  would  kiss  her  !  It 
would  take  a  long  actjuaintance  to  arrive  at  such 
a  boon,  but  I  might  seite  upon  it  by  sheer  rob- 
bery. Nobody  knew  me  here.  I  would  just  step 
in,  snatch  a  kiss,  mount  my  horse,  and  ride  off. 
She  would  not  be  the  worse  for  it  ;  and  that  kiss 
— oh  !  I  should  die  it  I  tlid  not  get  it  ! 

"  I  gave  no  time  for  the  thought  to  cool,  hut 
entered  the  house,  and  stepped  lightly  into  the 
room.  .She  was  seated  with  her  back  to  the 
door,  looking  out  at  the  window,  and  did  not  hear 
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my  approach.  I  tapped  her  chair,  and  as  she 
turned  and  looked  up,  I  snatched  as  sweet  a  kiss 
as  ever  was  stolen,  and  vanished  in  a  twinkling. 
The  next  moment  I  was  on  horseback,  galloping 
homeward  ;  my  very  ears  tingling  at  what  I  had 
done. 

"  On  my  return  home  I  sold  my  horse,  and 
turned  everything  to  cash  ;  and  found,  with  the 
remains  of  t^e  paternal  purse,  that  1  had  nearly 
four  hundred  dollars  ;  a  little  capital  which  I  re- 
solved to  manage  witli  the  strictest  economy. 

"  It  was  hard  parting  with  old  Miller,  who  had 
been  like  a  father  to  me  ;  it  cost  me,  too,  some- 
thing of  a  struggle  to  give  up  the  free,  independ- 
ent wild-wood  life  I  had  hitherto  led  ;  but  I  had 
marked  out  my  course,  and  had  never  been  one 
to  flinch  or  turn  back. 

"  I  footed  it  sturdily  to  Bardstown  ;  took  pos- 
session of  the  (|uarters  for  which  I  had  bargainetl, 
shut  myself  up,  and  set  to  work  with  might  and 
main  to  study.  But  what  a  task  I  had  before  me  ! 
I  had  everything  to  learn  ;  not  merely  law,  but 
all  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge.  I 
read  and  read,  for  sixteen  iioursoutof  the  four-anci- 
twenty  ;  but  the  more  I  read  the  more  I  became 
aware  of  my  own  ignorance,  and  shetl  bitter 
tears  over  my  deficiency.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
wilderness  of  knowledge  expanded  and  grew  more 
perplexed  as  I  advanced.  Every  height  gained 
only  revealed  a  wider  region  to  be  traversed,  and 
nearly  filled  me  with  despair.  I  grew  moody, 
silent,  and  unsocial,  but  studied  on  doggedly  and 
incessantly.  The  only  ])erson  with  whom  1  held 
any  conversation  was  the  worthy  man  in  whose 
house  I  was  quartered.  He  was  honest  and  well- 
mtaning,  but  perfectly  ignorant,  and  I  believe 
would  have  liked  me  much  better  if  I  hail  not 
been  so  much  addicted  to  reading.  He  consider- 
ed all  i)0()ks  filled  with  lies  and  impositions,  and 
seldom  could  look  into  one  without  finding  some- 
thing to  rouse  his  splc'n.  Nothing  put  him  into 
a  greater  i)assion  than  the  assertion  that  the 
world  turned  on  its  own  axis  every  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  He  swore  it  was  an  outrage  upon 
common  sense.  '  Why,  if  it  did,'  said  he,  '  there 
would  not  be  a  drop  of  water  in  the  well  by  morn- 
ing, and  all  the  mill-  and  cream  in  the  dairy 
would  be  turned  topsy-turvy  !  And  then  to  talk 
of  the  earth  going  round  the  sun  !  How  do  they 
know  it  ?  I've  seen  the  sun  rise  every  morning, 
and  set  every  i  \ening  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
They  must  not  talk  to  ///<■  about  the  earth's  going 
round  the  sun  1' 

"  At  another  time  he  was  in  a  perfect  fret  at  be- 
ing told  the- distance  between  the  sun  and  moon. 
'  How  can  any  one  tell  the  distance  .''  cried  he. 
'  Who  surveyed  it  ?  who  carried  the  chain  ?  By 
Jupiter  I  they  only  talk  this  way  before  me  to  an- 
noy me.  But  then  there's  some  people  of  sense 
who  give  in  to  this  cursed,  humbug  I  There's 
Judge  Broadnax,  now,  one  of  the  best  lawyers  we 
have  ;  isn't  it  surprising  he  should  believe  in  such 
stuff .''  Why,  sir,  the  other  day  I  heard  him  talk  of 
the  distance  from  a  star  he  called  Mars  to  the 
sun  !  He  must  iiave  got  it  out  of  one  or  other  of 
those  confounded  books  he's  so  fond  of  reading  ; 
a  book  some  impudent  fellow  has  written,  who 
knew  nobouy  could  swear  the  distance  was  more 
or  less. ' 

"  For  my  own  part,  feeling  my  own  deficiency 
in  scientific  lore,  I  never  ventured  to  unsettle  his 
conviction  viiat  the  sun  made  his  daily  circuit 
round  the  earth  ;  and  for  aught  I  said  to  the  con- 
♦rary,  he  lived  and  died  in  that  belief. 

"  (  had  been  about  a  year  at  Bardstown,  living 


thus  studiously  and  reclusely,  when,  as  I  was  one 
day  walking  the  street,  I  met  two  young  girls,  in 
one  of  whom  I  immediately  recalled  the  liiilc 
beauty  whom  1  had  kissed  so  impudently.  She 
blushed  up  to  the  eyes,  and  so  did  I  ;  but  we  both 
passed  on  without  further  sign  of  recognition. 
This  second  glimpse  of  her,  however,  caused  ,ui 
odd  fluttering  about  my  heart.  I  could  not  jict 
h  ;r  out  of  .iiy  thoughts  for  days.  She  ([uite  inti  r- 
fered  with  my  studies.  I  tried  to  think  of  her  ,is 
a  mere  ciiikl,  but  it  woulil  not  do  ;  she  had  im- 
proved in  beauty,  and  was  tending  toward 
womanhood  ;  antl  then  I  myself  was  but  iitili; 
better  than  a  stripling.  However,  I  did  not  :ii- 
tempt  to  seek  after  her,  or  even  to  find  out  wlm 
she  was,  but  returned  doggedly  to  my  books,  liy 
degrees  she  faded  from  my  thoughts,  or  if  she  diii 
cross  them  occasionally,  it  was  only  to  increase 
my  des])ondency  ;  for  I  feared  that  with  all  my 
exertions,  1  should  never  be  able  to  fit  myself  lor 
the  bar,  or  enable  myself  to  support  a  wife. 

"  One  cold  stormy  evening  1  was  seated,  in 
dumpish  mood,  in  the  bar-room  of  the  inn,  look- 
ing into  the  fire,  and  turning  over  uncomfon.ihle 
thoughts,  when  I  was  accosted  by  some  one  who 
had  entered  the  om  without  my  perceiving  it. 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  before  me  a  tall  and,  .is  1 
thought,  |)om|)ous-looking  man,  arrayed  in  sniail 
clothes  and  knee-buckles,  with  powilered  head, 
and  shoes  nicely  l)lacked  and  polished  ;  a  style  ot 
dress  unparalleled  in  those  days,  in  that  rou);li 
country.  I  took  a  pique  against  him  from  tiu: 
very  portliness  of  his  appearance,  and  statelintss 
of  his  manner,  and  bristled  up  as  he  accosted  inc. 
He  demanded  if  my  name  wa..     ot  Ringwood. 

"  I  was  startled,  for  I  supposed  myself  perfectly 
incog.;  but  1  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  '  Your  family,!  believe,  lives  in  Richmond  ."' 

"  My  gorge  began  to  rise.  '  Yes,  sir,'  replied 
I,  sulkily,  '  my  family  does  live  in  Richmond.' 

"  '  .And  what,  may  I  ask,  has  brought  you  into 
this  part  of  the  country  ?' 

"  '  Zounds,  sir  !'  cried  I,  starting  on  my  feet, 
'  what  business  is  it  ot  yours  .''  How  dare  you  to 
question  me  in  this  manner  .'' 

"  The  entrance  of  some  persons  prevented  a 
reply  ;  but  I  walked'  up  and  down  the  bar-room, 
fuming  with  conscious  independence  and  insulted 
dignity,  while  the  pompous-looking  personage, 
who  had  thus  trespassed  upon  my  spleen,  retired 
without  proffering  another  word. 

"  The  next  day,  while  seated  in  my  room,  some 
one  tapped  at  the  door,  and,  on  being  bid  to 
enter,  the  stranger  in  the  powdered  head,  small- 
clothes, and  shining  shoes  and  buckles,  walked  in 
with  ceremonious  courtesy. 

"  My  boyish  pride  was  again  in  arms  ;  but  he 
subdued  me.  He  was  formal,  but  kind  and 
friendly.  He  knew  my  family  and  understood  my 
situation,  and  the  dogged  struggle  I  was  making. 
A  little  conversation,  when  my  jealous  priile  was 
once  put  to  rest,  drew  everything  from  me.  He 
was  a  lawyer  of  experience  and  of  extensive  prac- 
tice, and  offered  at  once  to  take  me  with  him,  and 
direct  my  studies.  The  offer  was  too  advanta- 
geous and  gratifying  not  to  be  immediately  ac- 
cepted. From  that  time  I  began  to  look  up.  I 
was  put  into  a  proper  track,  and  was  enabled  to 
study  to  a  proper  purpose.  I  made  acquaintance, 
too,  with  some  of  the  yo«ng  men  of  the  place, 
who  were  in  the  same  pursuit,  and  was  encour- 
aged at  finding  that  I  could  '  hold  my  own'  in 
argument  with  them.  We  instituted  a  debating 
club,  in  which  I  soon  became  prominent  ana 
popular.     Men  of  talents,  engaged  in  other  pur- 
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suits,  jomed  it,  and  this  diversified  our  subjects, 
and  put  me  on  various  tracks  of  inquiry.  Ladies, 
too,  attended  some  of  our  discussions,  and  this 
gave  them  a  polite  tone,  and  had  an  influence  on 
the  manners  of  the  debaters.  My  legal  patron 
,•  Iso  n\ay  have  had  a  favorable  effect  in  correcting 
;iiiy  roughness  contracted  in  my  hunter's  life.  He 
wMS  calculated  to  bend  me  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, for  he  was  of  the  okl  school  ;  quoted  Ches- 
tiiiickl  on  all  occasions,  and  talked  of  Sir  Charles 
(irandison,  who  was  his  beau  ideal.  It  was  Sir 
Chillies  (irandison.  however,  Kentuckyized. 

"  1  had  always  i)een  fond  of  female  society.  My 
e\perience,  however,  had  hitherto  been  among 
the  rough  daughters  ol  the  backwoodsmen  ;  and 
1  [ell  an  awe  of  young  ladies  in  '  store  clothes,' 
and  delicately  brought  up.  Two  or  three  ol  the 
married  ladies  of  IJardstown,  who  had  heard  me 
at  the  debating  club,  determined  that  I  was  a 
genius,  and  undertook  to  bring  me  out.  I  be- 
lieve 1  really  improved  under  their  hands  ;  be- 
came (|uiet  where  I  had  been  shy  or  sulky,  and 
easy  where  1  had  been  impudent. 

"  I  called  to  take  tea  one  evening  with  one  of 
these  ladies,  when  to  my  surprise,  and  somewhat 
to  my  confusion,  1  found  with  her  the  identical 
blue-eyed  little  beauty  whom  I  had  so  audaciously 
kissed.  I  was  formally  introduced  to  her,  but 
neither  of  us  betrayed  any  sign  of  previous  ac- 
quaintance, except  by  blushing  to  the  eyes.  While 
tea  was  getting  ready,  the  lady  of  the  house  went 
out  of  the  room  to  give  some  directions,  and  left 
us  alone. 

"  Heavens  and  earth,  what  a  situation  !  I 
would  have  given  all  the  pittance  I  was  worth  to 
have  been  in  the  deepest  dell  of  the  forest.  I  felt 
the  necessity  of  saying  something  in  excuse  of  my 
lormer  rudeness,  but  1  could  not  conjure  up  an 
idea,  nor  utter  a  word.  Lvery  moment  matters 
were  growing  worse.  I  felt  at  one  time  tempted 
to  do  as  I  had  done  when  I  robbed  her  of  the 
kiss  ;  bolt  from  the  room,  and  take  to  llight  ;  but 
1  was  chained  to  the  spot,  for  I  really  longed  to 
gain  her  good-will. 

"  At  length  i  plucked  up  courage,  on  seeing  that 
she  was  equally  confused  with  myself,  and  walk- 
ing desperately  up  to  her,  I  exclaimed  : 

"  '  I  have  been  trying  to  muster  up  something  to 
say  to  you,  but  I  cannot.  I  feel  that  1  am  in  a 
horrible  scrape.  Do  have  pity  on  me,  and  help 
me  out  of  it.' 

"  A  smile  dimpled  about  her  mouth,  and  played 
among  the  blushes  of  her  cheek.  She  looked  up 
with  a  shy,  but  arch  glance  of  the  eye,  that  ex- 
pressed a  volume  of  comic  recollection  ;  we  both 
l)roke  into  a  laugh,  and  from  that  moment  all 
went  on  well. 

"  A  lew  evenings  afterward  I  met  her  at  a  dance, 
and  prosecuted  the  acquaintance.  I  soon  became 
deeply  attached  to  her  ;  paid  my  court  regularly  ; 
and  before  I  was  nineteen  years  of  76,  had  en- 
gaged myself  to  marry  her,  I  spoke  to  her 
mother,  a  widow  lady,  to  ask  her  consent.  .She 
seemed  to  demur  ;  upon  which,  with  my  custom- 
ary haste,  I  told  her  there  would  be  no  use  in  op- 
posing the  match,  for  if  her  daughtei  chose  to 
have  me,  I  would  take  her,  in  defiance  of  her 
family,  and  the  whole  world. 

"She  laughed,  and  told  me  I  need  not  give  my- 
self any  uneasiness;  would  be  no  unreasonable 
opposition.  She  knew  my  family  and  all  about 
me.  The  only  obstacle  was,  that  I  had  no  means 
of  supporting  a  wife,  and  she  had  nothing  to  give 
with  her  daughter. 

"  No  matter  ;  at  that  moment  everything  was 


bright  before  me.     I  was  in  one  of  my  sanguine 
moods.     I  feared  nothing,  doubted  nothing.     So 
it  was  agreed  that  I  should  prosecute  my  studies, 
obtain  a  license,  and  as  soon  as  1  shoulcl  be  fairly  • 
launched  in  business,  we  would  be  married. 

"  I  now  prosecuted  my  studies  with  redoubled 
ardor,  and  was  up  to  my  ears  in  law,  when  1  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  my  lather,  who  had  heard  of 
me  and  my  whereabouts.  He  applauded  the 
course  I  had  taken,  but  advised  me  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation of  general  knowledge,  and  offered  to  defray 
my  expenses,  if  I  would  go  to  college.  1  felt  the 
want  of  a  general  education,  and  was  staggered 
with  this  offer,  ft  militated  somewhat  against 
the  self-dependent  course  1  had  so  ])roudly  or 
rather  conceitedly  marked  out  for  myself,  but  it 
would  enable  me  to  enter  more  ailvantageously 
upon  my  legal  career.  1  talked  over  the  mat- 
ter with  the  lovely  girl  to  whom  I  was  engaged. 
.She  sided  in  opinion  with  my  father,  and  talked 
so  disinterestedly,  yet  tenderly,  that  it  possible,  I 
loved  her  more  than  ever.  I  reluctantly,  therefore, 
agreed  to  go  to  college  for  a  couple  of  years, 
though  it  must  necessarily  postpone  our  union. 

"Scarcely  had  I  formed  this  resolution,  when 
her  mother  was  taken  ill,  and  died,  leaving  her 
without  a  protector.  This  again  alteretl  all  my 
plans.  1  felt  as  if  I  could  protect  her.  1  gave  up 
all  idea  of  collegiate  studies  ;  persuaded  myself 
that  by  dint  of  industry  and  application  I  might 
overcome  the  deficiencies  of  education,  and  re- 
solved to  lake  out  a  license  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  That  very  autumn  1  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  within  a  month  afterward  was  married.  We 
were  a  young  couple,  she  not  much  above  sixteen, 
1  not  quite  twenty  ;  and  both  almost  without  a 
dollar  in  the  world.  The  establishment  which 
we  set  up  was  suited  to  our  circumstances  :  a 
log-house,  with  two  small  rooms  ;  a  bed,  a  table, 
a  half  dozen  chairs,  a  hall  dozen  knives  and  forks, 
a  half  dozen  spoons  ;  everything  by  half  dozens  ; 
a  little  delft  ware  ;  everything  in  a  small  way  ;  we 
were  so  poor,  but  then  so  happy  ! 

"  We  had  not  been  married  many  days,  when 
court  was  held  at  a  county  town,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  distant.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  go 
there,  and  jiut  myself  in  the  way  ol  business  ;  but 
how  was  1  to  go  ?  I  had  expended  all  my  means 
on  our  establishment  ;  and  then  it  was  hard  part- 
ing with  my  wife  so  soon  after  marriage.  How- 
ever, go  I  must.  Money  must  be  made,  or  we 
should  soon  have  the  wolf  at  the  door.  I  accord- 
ingly borrowed  a  horse,  and  borrowed  a  little 
cash,  and  rode  off  from  my  door,  leaving  my  wife 
standing  at  it,  and  waving  her  hand  after  me. 
Her  last  look,  so  sweet  and  beaming,  went  to  my 
heart.  1  felt  as  if  I  could  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  her. 

"  I.  arrived  at  the  county  town  on  a  cool  Octo- 
ber evening.  The  inn  was  crowded,  for  the 
court  was  to  commence  on  the  following  day.  I 
knew  no  one,  and  wondered  how  I,  a  stranger, 
and  a  mere  youngster,  was  to  make  my  way  in 
such  a  crowd,  anil  to  get  business.  The  public 
room  was  thr-onged  with  the  idlers  of  the  country, 
who  gather  together  on  such  occasions.  There 
was  some  ilrinking  going  forward,  with  much 
noise,  and  a  little  altercation.  Just  as  1  entered 
the  room  I  saw  a  rough  bully  of  a  fellow,  who 
was  |)artly  intoxicated,  strike  an  old  man.  He 
came  swaggering  by  me,  and  elbowed  me  as  he 
passed.  I  immediately  knocked  him  down,  and 
Kicked  him  into  the  street.  I  needed  no  better 
introduction.  In  a  moment  1  had  a  dozen  rough 
shakes  of  the  hand,  and  invitations  to  drink,  and 
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found  myself  quite  a  personage  in  this  rough  as- 
sembly. 

"  The  next  morning  the  court  opened.  I  took 
my  seat  among  the  lawyers,  but  felt  as  a  mere 
spectator,  not  having  a  suit  in  progress  or  pros- 
pect, nor  having  any  idea  where  business  was  to 
come  from.  In  the  course  of  tlie  morning  a  man 
was  put  at  the  bar,  charged  with  passing  counter- 
feit money,  and  was  asked  if  he  was  ready  for  trial. 
He  answerud  in  the  negative.  He  had  been  con- 
fined in  a  place  where  there  were  no  lawyers,  and 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  any. 
He  was  told  to  choose  counsel  from  the  lawyers 
present,  and  to  be  ready  for  trial  on  the  following 
day.  He  looked  round  the  court  and  selected 
me.  I  was  thunder-struck.  I  could  not  tell  why 
he  should  make  such  a  choice.  1,  a  beardless 
youngster  ;  unpractised  at  the  bar  ;  perfectly  un- 
known. I  felt  diftident  yet  delighted,  and  could 
have  hugged  the  rascal. 

"  Before  leaving  the  court  he  gave  me  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  a  bag  as  a  retaining  fee.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  senses  ;  it  seemed  like  a 
dream.  Tlie  heaviness  of  the  fee  s|)oke  but  light- 
ly in  favor  of  his  innocence,  but  that  was  no  affair 
of  mine.  1  was  to  be  advocate,  not  judge  nor 
jury.  1  followed  him  to  jail,  and  learned  from 
him  all  the  particulars  of  his  case  ;  from  thence  I 
went  to  the  clerk's  office  and  took  minutes  of  the 
indictment.  I  then  examined  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  prepared  my  brief  in  my  room.  All  this 
occupied  me  until  midnight,  when  I  went  to  bed 
and  tried  to  sleep.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Never 
in  my  life  was  I  more  wide-awake.  A  host  of 
thoughts  and  fancies  kejit  rushing  through  my 
mind  ;  the  shower  of  gold  that  had  so  unexpect- 
edly fallen  into  my  lap  ;  the  idea  of  my  poor  little 
wife  at  home,  that  I  was  to  astonish  with  my  good 
fortune  I  liut  then  the  awful  responsibility  1  had 
undertaken  I — to  speak  for  the  first  time  in  a 
strange  court  ;  the  expectations  the  culprit  h.id 
evidep''/  formed  of  my  talents  ;  all  these,  and  a 
crowd  of  similar  notions,  kept  whirling  through 
my  mind.  1  tossed  about  all  night,  fearing  the 
morning  would  find  me  exhausted  and  incom|)e- 
lent  ;  in  a  word,  tlie  day  dawned  on  me,  a  miser- 
able fellow  ! 

"  I  got  up  feverish  and  nervous.  I  walked 
out  before  breakfast,  striving  to  collect  my 
thoughts,  and  tranquillize  my  feelings.  It  was  a 
bright  morning  ;  the  air  was  pure  and  frosty.  I 
batned  my  forehead  and  my  hands  in  a  beautiful 
running  stream  ;  but  I  could  not  allay  the  fever 
heat  that  raged  within.  I  returned  to  breakfast, 
but  could  not  eat.  A  single  cup  of  coffee  formed 
my  repast.  It  was  time  o  go  to  court,  and  I 
went  there  with  a  throbbing  heart.  I  believe  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  thoughts  of  my  little  wife, 
in  her  lonely  log  house,  I  should  have  given  back 
to  the  man  his  hundred  dollars,  and  relinquished 
the  cause.  I  took  my  seat,  looking,  I  am  con- 
vinced, more  like  a  culprit,  than  the  rogue  I  was 
to  delend. 

"  When  the  lime  came  for  me  to  speak,  my 
heart  died  within  me.  I  rose  embarrassed  and 
dismayed,  anrl  stammered  in  opening  my  cause. 
I  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  felt  as  if  I  was 
going  down  hill.  Just  then  the  public  prosecutor, 
a  man  of  talents,  but  somewhat  rough  in  his 
practice,  made  a  sarcastic  remark  on  something 
I  had  said.  It  was  like  an  electric  spark,  and 
ran  tingling  through  every  vein  in  my  body.  In 
an  instant  my  diffidence  was  gone.  My  whole 
spirit  was  in  arms.  I  answered  with  promptness 
and  bitterness,  for  I  felt  the  cruelty  of  such  an  at- 


tack upon  a  novice  in  my  situation.  The  public 
prosecutor  made  a  kind  of  apolbgy  :  this,  f^rom  ;i 
man  of  his  redoubted  powers,  was  a  vast  conces- 
sion. I  renewed  my  argument  with  a  fearless 
glow  ;  carried  the  case  through  triumphantly, 
antl  the  man  was  acquitted. 

"  This  was  the  making  of  me.  Everybody  was 
curious  to  know  who  this  new  lawyer  was,  that 
had  thus  suddenly  risen  among  them,  anil  beaid. 
ed  the  attorney-general  at  the  very  outset.  'Ilu; 
story  of  my  dt?l)ut  at  the  inn  on  the  precedin^r 
evening,  when  I  had  knocketl  down  a  bully,  aiul 
kicked  him  out  of  iloors  for  striking  an  okl  man, 
was  circulated  with  favorable  exaggerations. 
Even  my  very  beardless  chin  and  juvenile  counte- 
nance were  in  my  favor,  for  people  gave  me  far 
more  credit  than  I  really  deserved.  The  chaine 
business  which  occurs  in  our  country  courts  canu: 
thronging  upon  me.  I  was  repeatedly  employi'd 
in  other  causes  ;  and  by  Saturday  night,  wiicn 
the  court  closed,  and  I  had  paid  my  bill  at  the 
inn,  I  found  myself  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars in  silver,  three  hundred  dollars  in  notes,  and 
a  horse  that  I  afterward  sold  for  two  bund  reel  dol- 
lars more. 

"  Never  did  miser  gloat  on  his  money  with 
more  delight.  I  locked  the  door  of  my  roon>  ; 
])iled  the  money  in  a  heap  upon  the  table  ;  walked 
round  it  ;  sat  with  my  elbows  on  the  table,  and 
my  chin  upon  my  hands,  and  gazed  upon  it.  Was 
I  thinking  of  the  money  ?  No  !  I  was  thinking 
of  my  little  wife  at  home.  Another  sleepless 
night  ensued  ;  but  what  a  night  of  golden  fancies, 
and  splendid  air-castles  !  As  soon  as  morning 
dawned,  I  was  up,  mounted  the  borrowed  horsc 
with  which  I  had  come  to  court,  and  led  the  other 
which  I  had  received  as  a  fee.  All  the  way  I  was 
delighting  myself  with  the  thoughts  of  the  sur- 
])rise  I  had  in  store  for  my  little  wife  ,  for  l)oth  of 
us  had  expected  nothing  but  that  I  should  spejid 
all  the  money  I  had  borrowed,  and  should  return 
in  debt. 

"Our  meeting  was  joyous,  as  you  may  sup 
pose  :  hut  I  jjlayed  the  part  of  the  Indian  hunter, 
who,  when  he  returns  from  the  chase,  never  for  a 
time  speaks  of  his  success.  She  had  prepared  a 
snug  little  rustic  meal  for  me,  and  while  it  was 
getting  ready  I  seated  myself  at  an  olil-fashioned 
desk  in  one  corner,  and  began  to  count  over  my 
money,  and  put  it  away.  She  came  to  me  before 
I  had  finished,  and  asked  who  I  had  collected  the 
money  tor. 

"  '  For  myself,  to  be  sure,'  replied  I,  with  af- 
fected coolness  ;  '  1  made  it  at  court.' 

"  She  looked  me  for  a  moment  in  the  face,  in- 
credulously. I  tried  to  keep  my  countenance, 
and  to  play  Indian,  but  it  would  not  do.  My 
muscles  began  to  ttvitch  ;  my  feelings  all  at  once 
gave  way.  I  caught  her  in  my  arms  ;  laughed, 
cried,  and  danced  about  the  room,  like  a  crazy 
man.  From  that  time  forward,  we  never  wanted 
for  money. 

"  I  had  not  been  long  in  successful  practice, 
when  I  was  surprised  one  day  by  a  visit  from  my 
woodland  patron,  old  Miller.  The  tidings  of  my 
l)rosperity  had  reached  him  in  the  wilderness, 
and  he  had  walked  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
on  foot  to  see  me.  By  that  time  I  had  improved 
my  domestic  establishment,  and  had  all  things 
comfortable  about  me.  He  looked  around  him 
with  a  wondering  eye,  at  what  he  considered  lux- 
uries and  superfluities  ;  but  supposed  they  were 
all  right  in  my  altered  circumstances.  He  said 
he  did  not  know,  upon  the  whole,  but  that  I  had 
acted  for  the  best.     It  is  true,  if  game  had  con- 
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tinued plenty,  it  would  have  been  a  folly  for  me  to 
quit  a  hunter's  life  ;  but  hunting  was  pretty  nigh 
(lone  up  in  Kentucky.  The  buffalo  had  gone  to 
Missouri  ;  the  elk  were  nearly  gone  also  ;  deer, 
too,  were  growing  scarce  ;  they  might  last  out 
his  time,  as  he  was  growing  old,  but  they  were  not 
worth  setting  up  lite  upon.  He  had  once  lived  on 
the  borders  of  Virginia,  (lame  grew  scarce 
there  ;  he  followed  it  up  across  Kentucky,  and 
now  it  was  again  giving  him  the  slip  ;  but  he  was 
too  old  to  follow  it  farther. 

'•  He  remained  with  us  three  days.  My  wife 
(lid  everything  in  her  power  to  make  him  comfort- 
able ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  said  he  must 
be  off  again  to  the  woods.  He  was  tired  of  the 
village,  and  of  having  so  many  people  about  him. 
He  accordingly  returned  to  the  wilderness  and  to 
hunting  life.  But  I  fear  he  did  not  make  a  good 
end  ot  it  ;  for  I  understand  that  a  tew  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  married  Sukey  Thomas,  who 
lived  at  the  White  Oak  Run." 


THE  SEMINOLES. 

From  the  time  ot  the  chimerical  cruisings  of 
Old  Fonce  de  Leon  in  search  of  the  Fountain  of 
Vouth,  the  avaricious  ex|)edition  of  I'amphilo  de 
.Sarvaez  in  quest  ot  gold,  and  the  chivalrous  en- 
terjjrise  of  Hernando  de  Soto,  to  discover  and 
c()ni|uer  a  second  Mexico,  the  natives  ol  Florida 
have  been  continually  subjected  to  the  invasions 
and  encroachments  of  white  men.  They  have  re- 
sisted them  perseveringiy  but  fruitlessly,  and  are 
MOW  battling  amid  swamps  and  morasses  for  thi* 
last  foothold  of  their  native  soil,  with  all  the 
ferocity  ct  despair.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  hostility  that  has  been  handed  down 
Iron:  father  to  son,  for  upward  of  three  centuries, 
ana  exasperated  by  the  wrongs  and  miseries  ol 
each  succeeding  generation  !  The  very  name  of 
the  savages  with  which  we  are  fighting  betokens 
their  fallen  and  homeless  condition.  Formed  ot 
the  wrecks  of  once  powerful  tribes,  and  driven 
trom  their  ancient  seats  of  prosperity  and  do- 
minion, they  are  known  by  the  name  ot  the  Semi- 
noles,  or  "  Wanderers." 

Hartram,  who  travellet!  through  Florida  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  speaks  of  passing 
through  a  great  extent  ot  ancient  Indian  fields, 
now  silent  and  deserted,  overgrown  with  forests, 
orange  groves,  and  rank  vegetation,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Alachua,  the  capital  of  a  famous  and 
powerful  tribe,  who  in  days  of  old  could  assemble 
thousands  at  bull-play  and  other  athletic  exer- 
cises "  over  these  then  happy  fields  and  green 
l)lains."  "  Almost  every  step  we  take,"  adds  he, 
"  over  these  fertile  heights,  discovers  the  remains 
and  traces  ot  ancient  human  habitations  and  cul- 
tivation." 

About  the  year  1763,  when  F"lorida  was  ceded 
by  the  Spaniards  to  the  English,  we  are  told  that 
the  Indians  generally  retired  from  the  towns  and 
the  neighborhood  of  the  whites,  and  burying 
themselves  in  the  deep  forests,  intricate  swamps 
and  hommocks,  and  vast  savannas  of  the  in- 
terior, devoted  themselves  to  a  |)astoral  life,  and 
the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle.  These  are  the 
people  that  received  the  name  of  the  Seminoles, 
or  Wanderers,  which  they  still  retain. 

Bartram  gives  a  pleas'ng  picture  of  them  at  the 

time  he  visited  them  in  their  wilderness  ;  where 

their  distance  from  the  abodes  of  the  white  man 

/gave  them  a  transient  quiet  auJ  security.     "  This 


handful  of  people,"  says  he,  "  possesses  a  vast 
territory,  all  East  and  the  greatest  part  of  West 
Florida,  which  being  naturally  cut  and  ilivided 
into  thousands  of  islets,  knolls,  aiul  eminences,  ' 
by  the  innumerable  rivers,  lakes,  swamps,  vast 
savannas,  and  ponds,  form  so  many  secure  re- 
treats and  temporary  dwelling  places  that  effectu- 
ally guard  them  from  any  sudden  invasions  or  at- 
tacks from  their  enemies  ;  and  being  such  a 
swampy,  hommocky  country,  furnishes  such  a 
l)lenty  and  variety  of  supplies  for  the  nourishment 
of  varieties  of  animals,  that  1  can  venture  to  as- 
sert that  no  part  of  the  globe  so  abounds  with 
wild  game,  or  creatures  fit  for  the  food  of  man. 

"  Thus  they  enjoy  a  superabundance  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  WMth  the  se- 
curity of  person  and  property,  the  two  great  con- 
cerns of  mankind.  The  hides  of  deer,  bears, 
tigers,  and  wolves,  together  with  honey,  wax,  and 
other  productions  of  the  country,  purchase  their 
clothing  equipage  and  domestic  utensils  Irom  the 
whites.  They  seem  to  be  free  from  want  or  de- 
sires. No  cruel  enemy  to  dread  ;  nothing  to  give 
them  disquietude,  />!//  the  i^radual  cncroacluncnts 
of  the  luhitt  people.  Thus  contented  and  undis- 
turbed, they  appear  as  blithe  and  free  as  the  birds 
of  the  air,  and  like  them  as  volatile  and  active, 
tuneful  and  vociferous.  The  visage,  action,  and 
deportment  of  the  Seminoles  form  the  most  strik- 
ing picture  of  happiness  in  this  life  ;  joy,  content- 
ment, love,  and  friendship,  without  guile  or 
affectation,  seem  inherent  in  them,  or  predominant 
in  their  vital  principle,  for  it  leaves  them  with  but 
the  last  breath  of  life.  .  .  .  They  are  fond  of 
games  and  gambling,  and  amuse  themselves  lise 
children,  in  relating  extravagant  stories,  to  cause 
surprise  and  mirth."  * 

The  same  writer  gives  an  engaging  picture  of 
his  treatment  by  these  savages  ; 

"  Soon  after  entering  the  forests,  we  were  met 
in  the  path  bv  a  small  company  of  Indians,  smil- 
ing and  beckoning  to  us  long  before  we  joined 
them.  This  was  a  family  of  Talahasochte,  wh& 
had  been  out  on  a  hunt  and  were  returning  home 
loaded  with  barbecued  meat,  hides,  and  honey. 
Their  comi)any  consisted  of  the  man,  his  wife  and 
children,  well  mounted  on  fine  horses,  witli  a. 
number  of  pack-horses.  The  man  offered  us  a 
fawn  skin  of  honey,  which  I  accepted,  and  at  part- 
ing presented  him  with  some  fish-hooks,  sewing- 
needles,  etc. 

"  On  our  return  to  camp  in  the  evening,  we 
were  saluted  by  a  ])arty  of  young  Indian  warriors, 
who  had  pitched  their  tents  on  a  green  eminence- 
near  the  lake,  at  a  small  distance  trom  our  camp, 
under  a  little  grove  of  oaks  and  palms.  This  com- 
pany consisted  ot  seven  young  Seminoles,  under 
the  conduct  ot  a  young  prince  or  chief  ot  Tala- 
hasochte, a  town  southward  in  the  isthmus.  They 
were  all  dressed  anil  painted  with  singular  ele- 
gance, and  richly  ornamented  with  silver  plates, 
chains,  etc.,  after  the  Seminole  mode,  with  wav- 
ing plumes  ot  feathers  on  their  crests.  On  our 
coming  up  to  them,  they  arose  and  shook  hands  ; 
we  alighted  and  sat  awhile  with  them  by  their 
cheerful  fire. 

"  The  young  prince  informed  our  chief  that  he- 
was  in  pursuit  of  a  young  fellow  who  had  fled 
from  the  town  carrying  off  with  him  one  ol  his. 
favorite  young  wives.  He  said,  merrily,  he  would 
have  the  ears  of  both  ot  them  before  he  returned. 
He  was  rather  above  the  middle  stature,  and  the 
most  perfect  human   figure   I   ever  saw  ;  of  aft 
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amiable,  engaging  countenance,  air,  and  deport- 
ment ;  free  and  lamili.ir  in  conversation,  yet  re- 
taining a  becoming  gracefulness  and  dignity. 
We  arose,  took  leave  of  them,  and  crossed  a  little 
vale,  covered  with  a  charming  green  turf,  already 
illuminated  by  tiie  soft  light  of  the  full  moon. 

"  Soon  after  joining  our  companions  at  camp, 
our  neighi)ors,  the  prince  and  his  associates,  paid 
us  a  visit.  We  treated  them  with  the  best  lare 
we  had,  having  till  this  lime  preserved  our  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  t'liey  left  us  with  perfect  cordiality 
and  cheerfulness,  wishing  us  a  good  repose,  and 
retired  to  their  t)wn  camp.  Having  a  band  of 
music  with  tiiem.coi»sisti  ^  of  a  cli"um,  (lutes,  and  a 
rattle-gourd,  tliey  entertained  us  during  the  night 
with  their  mu^ic,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

There  is  a  languishing  soilness  and  melancholy 
air  in  tlie  Intlian  convivial  songs,  es|)ecially  of  the 
amorous  cl.iss,  irresistibly  moving  attention,  and 
exquisitely  pleasing,  especially  in  their  solitary  re- 
cesses, wlien  all  nature  is  silent," 

Travellers  who  have  been  among  them,  in  more 
recent  times,  before  they  had  embarked  in  their 
present  desperate  struggle,  represent  them  in 
much  the  same  light  ;  as  le.iding  a  pleasant,  in- 
dolent life,  in  a  climate  that  required  little  shelter 
or  clothing,  and  where  the  spontaneous  fruits  of 
the  earth  furnished  subsistence  without  toil.  A 
cleanly  race,  delighting  in  bathing,  passing  much 
of  their  time  under  the  shade  of  their  trees,  with 
heaps  of  oranges  and  other  tine  fruits  for  their  re- 
freshment ;  talking,  laughing,  dancing  and  sleep- 
ing. Every  chief  had  a  fan  iianging  to  his  side, 
made  of  leathers  of  the  wild  turkey,  the  beautiful 
pink-colored  crane,  or  the  scarlet  flamingo.  With 
this  he  would  sit  and  fan  himself  with  great  state- 
liness,  whili  the  young  people  tianceil  l)elore  him. 
The  women  joined  in  tne  dances  with  the  men, 
excepting  the  war-dances.  They  wore  strings  of 
tortoise-shells  and  pebbles  round  their  legs,  wdiich 
rattled  in  cadence  to  the  music.  They  were 
treated  with  more  attention  among  the  Seniinoles 
than  among  most  Indian  tribes. 


OfllGIN  OF  THE  WHITE,  THE  RED,  AND 
^HE  BLACK  MEN. 

A    SEMINOLE    TRADITION. 

When  the  Floridas  were  erected  into  a  territory 
of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of 
the  Governor,  William  F,  Duval,  was  directed  to 
the  instruction  and  civilization  of  the  natives. 
For  this  purpose  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs, 
in  which  he  informed  them  of  the  wish  of  their 
Great  Father  at  Washington  that  they  jhould 
have  schools  and  teachers  among  them,  and  that 
their  children  should  be  instructed  like  the  chil- 
dren of  white  men.  The  chiefs  listened  with  their 
customary  silence  and  decorum  to  a  long  speech, 
setting  forth  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
them  Irom  this  measure,  and  when  he  had  con- 
cluded, begged  the  interval  of  a  day  to  deliberate 
on  it. 

On  the  following  day  a  solemn  convocation  was 
held,  at  which  one  of  the  chiefs  addressed  the 
governor  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest.  "  My 
brother,"  said  he,  "  we  have  been  thinking  over 
the  proposition  of  our  Great  Father  at  Washing- 
ton, to  send  teachers  and  set  up  schools  among 
us.  We  are  very  thankful  for  the  interest  he 
takes  in   our  welfare  ;  but  after  much  delibera- 


tipn,  hjive  concluded  to  decline  his  offer.  What 
will  do  very  well  tor  white  men,  will  not  do  tor 
red  men.  I  know  you  white  men  say  we  all  come 
from  the  same  father  and  mother,  but  you  ,ue 
mist.iken.  We  have  a  tradition  handed  down 
from  our  lorefalhers,  and  we  believe  it,  that  tliL- 
Great  .Spirit  when  he  untlertook  to  make  men, 
made  the  black  m.m  ;  it  was  his  first  attempt,  ,iiii| 
pretty  well  lor  ;i  beginning  ;  but  he  soon  s:iw  he 
had  bungled  ;  so  he  determined  to  try  his  h.iiul 
again.  He  did  so,  and  made  the  red  man.  lie 
liked  him  much  better  than  the  black  man.  bin 
still  /if  was  not  exactly  what  he  wante<l.  So  lit- 
tried  once  more,  ;ind  made  the  white  man  ;  i\iu\ 
then  he  was  satislifed.  You  see,  therefore,  tli.u 
you  were  made  last,  and  that  is  the  reason  1  c  II 
you  my  youngest  l)rotlier. 

"  When  the  Great  Spirit  had  made  the  three 
men,  he  called  them  together  and  showed  iluin 
three  boxes.  The  tirst  was  filled  with  Ixioks,  ami 
maps,  and  papers  ;  the  second  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, knives  and  tomahawks;  the  third  wiili 
spades,  axes,  hoes,  and  hammers.  "  These,  iiiv 
sons,"  said  he,  "  are  the  means  by  which  you  au- 
to live  :  choose  among  them  according  to  your 
fancy." 

"  The  white  man,  being  the  favorite,  had  the 
first  choice.  He  passed  by  the  box  of  working- 
tools  without  notice  ;  but  when  he  came  to  il  i- 
weapons  for  war  and  hunting,  he  stopped  ami 
looked  hard  at  them.  The  red  man  trembled,  for 
he  had  set  his  heart  upon  that  box.  The  white 
man,  however,  after  looking  upon  it  for  a  moment, 
passed  on,  and  chose  the  box  of  books  and  papers. 
The  red  man's  turn  came  next  ;  and  you  may  be 
sure  he  seized  with  joy  upon  the  bows  and  arrows 
and  tomahawks.  As  to  the  black  man,  he  had  no 
choice  left  but  to  put  up  with  the  box  of  tools. 

"  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Great  Spirit  in- 
tended the  white  man  shouUl  learn  to  read  and 
write  ;  to  understand  all  at>out  the  moon  and 
stars  ;  and  to  make  everything,  even  rum  and 
whiskey.  That  the  red  man  should  be  a  first-rate 
hunter,  and  a  mighty  warrior,  but  he  was  not  to 
learn  anything  from  books,  as  the  Great  Spirit 
had  not  given  him  any  :  nor  was  he  to  make  rum 
and  whiskey,  lest  he  should  kill  himself  with 
drinking.  ,\s  to  the  black  man,  as  he  had  noth- 
ing but  working  tools,  it  was  clear  he  was  to 
work  for  the  white  and  red  man,  which  he  has 
continued  to  do. 

"  We  must  go  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  or  we  shall  get  into  trouble.  To 
know  hov;  to  read  and  write  is  very  good  for 
white  nien,  but  very  bad  lor  red  men.  It  makes 
white  men  better,  but  red  men  worse.  Some  of 
the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  they  are  the  greatest  rascals  among  all 
the  Indians.  They  went  on  to  Washington,  and 
said  they  were  going  to  see  their  (ireat  Father,  to 
talk  about  the  gootl  of  the  nation.  And  when  they 
got  there,  they  all  wrote  upon  a  little  piece  of 
paper,  without  the  nation  at  home  knowmg  any- 
thing alx>ut  it.  And  the  first  thing  the  nation  at 
home  knew  of  the  matter,  they  were  called 
together  by  the  Indian  agent,  who  showed  them 
a  little  piece  of  paper,  which  he  told  them  was  a 
treaty,  which  their  brethren  had  made  in  their 
name,  with  their  Great  Father  at  Washington. 
And  as  they  knew  not  what  a  treaty  was,  he  held 
up  the  little  piece  of  paper,  and  they  looked  under 
it,  and  lo  !  it  covered  a  great  extent  of  country, 
and  they  found  that  their  brethren,  by  knowine 
flow  to  read  and  write,  had  sold  their  houses  and 
their  lands  and  ttie  graves  of  their  fathers  ;  and 
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that  the  white  man,  by  knowing  how  to  read  and 
write,  had  gained  them.  Tell  our  Great  Father 
,it  Washington,  therefore,  that  we  are  very  sorry 
wc  cannot  receive  teachers  among  us  ;  for  reading 
anil  writing,  though  very  good  tor  white  men,  is 
very  bad  for  the  Indians.  ' 


THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  NEAMATHLA. 

AN    AUIHENTIC    SKElClt. 

In  the  autumn  of  1823,  Governor  Duval,  and 
other  commissioners  on   the  part  of  the  United 
.States,   concluded  a  treaty  with  the   chiefs   and 
warriors  of  the  Florida  Indians,  by  which  the  lat- 
ter, for  certain  considerations,  ceded  all  claims  to 
the  whole  territory,  excepting  a   district   in    the 
eastern  ])art.  to  which  they  were  to  remove,  and 
within  which  they  were  to  reside  for  twenty  years. 
Several  of  the  chiefs  signed  the  treaty  with  great 
reluctance  ;    but  none  opposed  it  more  strongly 
that    Neamathla,    principal    chief   of   the    Micka- 
sookies,  a  fierce  and  warlike  peojile,  many  of  the 
Creeks  by  origin,  who  lived  about  the  Mickasookie 
lake.    Neamathla  had  always  been  active  in  those 
depredations   on   the  frontiers  of  Georgia  which 
had    brought   vengeance   and    ruin  on   the  Senii- 
noles.     He  was  a  remarkable   man  ;    ui)war(l  of 
sixty  years  of  age,  about  six  feet  high,  with  a  fine 
eye,  and   a   strongly   marked    countenance,    over 
which  he  possessed  great  command.     His  hatred 
of  the  white  men  appeared  to  be  mixed  with  con- 
tempt :  on   the  common  people  he   looked  down 
with  infinite  scorn.     He  seemed  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge any  superiority  of  rank  or  di(jnity  in 
Covernor  Duval,  claiming  to  associate  with  liini 
on   terms   of   equality,  as   two   great   chieftains. 
Though  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  sign  the 
treaty,  his  heart  revolted  at  it.   In  one  of  his  frank 
conversations  with  Governor  Duval,  he  observed  : 
"  This  country  belongs  to  the  red  man  ;  and  it  I 
had  the  number  of  warriors  at  my  command  that 
this  nation   once  had,  I   would  not  leave  a  white 
man  on  my  lands.   I  would  exterminate  the  whole. 
1  can  say  this  to  you,  for  you  can  understand  me  ; 
you  are  a  man  ;  but   I   would  not  say  it  to  your 
people.      They'd   cry   out    I    was   a   savage,  and 
would  take  my  life.     They  cannot  appreciate  the 
leelings  of  a  man  that  loves  his  country." 

As  Florida  had  but  recently  been  erected  into 
a  territory,  everything  as  yet  was  in  rude  and  sim- 
ple style.  The  governor,  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Indians,  and  to  be  near  at  hand 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  them,  fixed  his  residence  at 
Tallahassee,  near  the  Fowel  towns,  inhabited  by 
the  Mickasookies.  Mis  government  palace  for  a 
time  was  a  mere  log  house,  and  he  lived  on  hunt- 
ers' fare.  The  village  of  Neamathla  was  but 
about  three  miles  ofT  and  thither  the  governor 
occasionally  rode,  to  visit  the  old  chieftain.  In 
one  of  these  visits  he  found  Neamathla  seated  in 
his  wigwam,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  sur- 
rounded by  his  warriors.  The  governor  had 
brought  him  some  liquor  as  a  present,  but  it 
mounted  quickly  into  his  brain,  ana  rendered  him 
quite  boastful  and  belligerent.  The  theme  ever 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  was  the  treaty  with  the 
whites.  "  It  was  true,"  he  said,  "  the  red  men 
had  made  such  a  treaty,  but  the  white  men  had 
not  acted  up  to  it.  The  red  men  had  received 
none  of  the  money  and  the  cattle  that  had  been 
promised  them  :  the  treaty,  therefore,  was  at  an 
end.  and  thev  did  not  mean  to  be  bound  by  it." 


Governor  Duval  calmly  represented  to  him  that 
the  time  appointed  in  the  treaty  lor  the  payment 
and  delivery  of  the  money  antl  the  cattle  had  not 
yet  arrivecl.  This  the  old  chiettain  knew  full 
well,  but  he  chose,  tor  the  moment,  to  pretend 
ignorance.  He  kept  on  tirinking  and  talking,  his 
voice  growing  louder  and  louder,  until  it  resound- 
ed all  over  the  village.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
long  knife,  with  which  he  had  been  rasping  to- 
bacco ;  this  he  kept  nourishing  backward  and 
t.)rwanl,  as  he  talked,  by  way  of  giving  effect  to 
his  words,  brandishing  it  at  times  within  an  inch 
of  the  governor's  tiiroat.  He  concluded  his  tirade 
by  repeating,  that  the  country  belonged  to  the 
red  men,  and  that  sooner  than  give  it  up,  his 
bones  and  the  bones  ol  his  people  should  bleach 
U|)on  its  soil.' 

Duval  saw  that  the  object  ot  all  this  bluster  was 
to  see  whether  he  could  be  inlintidated.  He  kept 
his  eye,  therefore,  fixed  steadily  on  the  chief,  and 
the  moment  he  concluiled  with  his  menace,  seized 
him  by  the  bosom  of  hunting  shi'-.,  and  clinching 
his  other  fist  ; 

"  I've  heard  what  you  have  said,  '  replied  he. 
"  You  have  made  a  treaty,  yet  as  you  say  your 
bones  shall  bleach  before  you  comply  with  it.  As 
sure  as  there  is  a  sun  in  heaven,  your  bones  shall 
bleach,  if  you  do  not  fulfil  every  article  of  that 
treaty!  I'll  let  you  know  that  I  am  yfrj-/ here, 
and  will  see  that  you  do  your  duty  !" 

Upon  this,  the  old  chieltain  threw  himself  back, 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing,  and  declared  that  all 
he  had  said  was  in  joke.  The  governor  suspect- 
ed, however,  that  there  w.is  a  grave  meaning  at 
the  bottom  ot  this  jocularity. 

For  two  months,  everything  went  on  smoothly  : 
the  Indians  repaired  daily  to  the  log-cabin  palace 
of  the  governor,  at  Tallahassee,  and  appeared 
perfecty  contented.  All  at  once  they  ceased  their 
visits,  and  for  three  or  four  days  not  one  was  to 
be  seen.  Governor  Duval  began  to  apprehend 
that  some  mischief  was  brewing.  On  the  evening 
of  the  lourth  day  a  chief  named  Yellow-Hair,  a 
resolute,  intelligent  fellow,  who  had  always 
evinced  an  attachment  for  the  governor,  entered 
his  cabin  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  in- 
formed him  that  between  four  and  five  hundred 
warriors,  painted  antl  decorated,  were  assembled" 
to  hold  a  secret  war-talk  at  Neamathla's  town. 
He  had  slipped  off  to  give  intelligence,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  and  hastened  back  lest  his  absence 
should  be  discovered. 

Governor  Duval  passed  an  anxious  night  after 
this  intelligence.  He  knew  the  talent  and  the 
daring  cha>-acter  ot  Neamathla  ;  he  recollected 
the  threats  he  had  thrown  out  ;  he  reflected  that 
about  eighty  white  families  were  scattered  widely 
apart,  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  might 
be  swept  away  at  once,  should  the  Indians,  as  he 
feared,  determine  to  clear  the  country.  That  he 
did  not  exaggerate  the  dangers  ot  the  case,  has 
been  proved  by  the  horrid  scenes  ot  Indian  war- 
fare that  have  since  desolated  that  devoted  region. 
After  a  night  of  sleepless  cogitation,  Duval  deter- 
mined on  a  measure  suited  to  his  prompt  and 
resolute  character.  Knowing  the  admiration  of 
the  savages  for  personal  courage,  he  determined, 
by  a  sudden  surprise,  to  endeavor  to  overawe  and 
check  them.  It  was  hazarding  much  ;  but  where 
so  many  lives  were  in  jeopardy,  he  felt  bound  to 
incur  the  hazard. 

Accordingly,  on  the  next  morning,  he  set  off  on 
horseback,  attended  merely  by  a  white  man,  who 
had  been  reared  among  the  Seminoles,  and  un- 
derstood their  language  and  manners,  and  who 
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acted  <is  interpreter.  They  struck  into  an  Indian 
"trail."  leading  to  Neamathla's  villjige.  After 
proceeding  about  halt  a  mile,  (lovemor  Duval  in- 
formed the  interpreter  ot  the  object  ol  his  expedi- 
tion. The  latter,  though  a  bolcl  man,  pausecl  and 
remonstrated.  The  Indians  among  whom  they 
Were  going  u  ere  among  the  most  desperate  and 
discontented  of  the  nation.  Many  of  ifiem  were 
veteran  warriors,  impoverished  and  exasperated 
by  defeat,  and  ready  to  set  their  lives  at  any 
hazard.  He  saitl  that  if  they  were  holding  a  war 
council,  it  must  be  with  desperate  intent,  and  it 
would  be  certain  death  to  intrud*  among  them. 

Duval  made  light  of  his  apprehensions  :  he  said 
he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
character,  and  should  certainly  proceed.  .So  say- 
ing, he  rode  on.  When  within  naif  a  mile  of  the 
village,  the  interpreter  addressed  him  again,  in 
such  a  tremulous  tone  that  Duyal  turned  and 
looked  him  in  tlie  face.  He  was  deadly  pale,  and 
once  more  urged  the  governor  to  return,  as  they 
would  certainly  be  massacred  if  they  proceeded. 

Duval  repeated  his  determination  to  go  on,  but 
advised  the  other  to  return,  lest  his  p.ile  face 
should  betray  fear  to  the  Indians,  and  they  might 
ta'  T  advantage  of  it.  The  interpreter  replied 
that  he  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than 
have  it  said  he  had  deserted  his  leader  when  in 
peril. 

Duval  then  told  him  he  must  translate  faithfully 
all  he  should  say  to  the  Indians,  without  softening 
a  word.  The  interpreter  promised  faithfully  to 
do  so,  adding  that  he  well  knew,  when  they  were 
once  in  the  town,  nothing  but  boldness  could  save 
them. 

They  now  rode  into  the  village,  and  advanced 
to  the  council-house.  This  was  rather  a  group  of 
four  houses,  forming  a  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  great  council-tire.  The  houses  were 
open  in  front,  toward  the  fire,  and  closed  in  the 
rear.  At  each  corner  of  the  squar;  there  was  an 
interval  between  the  houses,  for  ingress  and 
egress.  In  these  houses  sat  the  old  men  and  the 
chiefs  ;  the  young  men  were  gathered  round  the 
fire.  Neamaihia  presided  at  the  council,  ele- 
vated on  a  higher  seat  than  tlie  rest. 

Governor  Duval  entered  by  one  of  the  corner 
intervals,  and  rode  boldly  into  the  centre  of  the 
square.  The  young  men  made  way  for  him  ;  an 
old  man  who  was  speaking,  pausecl  in  the  midst 
of  his  harangue.  In  an  instant  thirty  or  forty 
rifles  were  cocked  and  levelled.  Never  had  Duval 
heard  so  loud  a  click  of  triggers  .  it  seemed  to 
strike  on  his  heart.  He  gave  one  glance  at  the 
Indians,  and  turned  off  with  an  air  of  contempt. 
He  did  not  dare,  he  says,  to  look  again,  lest  it 
might  affect  his  nerves  ;  and  on  the  firmness  of 
his  nerves  everything  depended. 

The  chief  threw  up  his  arm.  The  rifles  were 
lowered.  Duval  breathed  more  freely  :  he  felt 
disposed  to  leap  from  his  horse,  but  restrained 
himself,  and  dismounted  leisurely.  He  then 
walked  deliberately  up  to  Neamathla,  and  de- 
manded, in  an  ;  uthoritative  tone,  what  were  his 
motives  for  holding  (hat  council.  The  moment 
he  made  this  demand,  the  orator  sat  down.  The 
chief  made  no  reply,  but  hung  his  head  in  app.-ir- 
ent  contusion.  After  a  moment's  pause,  Duval 
proceeded  : 

"  i  am  well  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this  war- 
council  :  and  deem  it  my  duty  to  warn  you 
against  proscuting  the  schemes  you  have  been  de- 
vising. If  a  single  hair  of  a  white  man  in  this 
country  falls  to  the  ground,  I  will  hang  you  and 
your  chiefs  on   the   trees  around   your    council 


house  !  You  cannot  pretend  to  withstand  th« 
power  of  the  white  men.  You  are  in  the  palm  ol 
the  hand  of  your  Great  Father  at  Washingion, 
who  can  crusn  you  like  an  egg-shell.  You  may 
kill  me  :  I  am  but  one  man  ;l)ut  recollect,  white 
men  are  numerous  as  the  leaves  on  the  tites, 
Remember  the  fate  of  your  warriors  whose  bomis 
are  whitening  in  battle-fields.  Remember  your 
wives  and  children  who  perished  in  swamjis.  Do 
you  want  to  provoke  more  hostilities  .'  Anoilitr 
war  with  the  white  men,  and  there  will  not  be  a 
Seminole  left  to  tell  the  story  of  his  race." 

Seeing  the  effect  of  his  words,  he  conciuded  liy 
appointing  a  day  for  the  Indians  to  meet  him  at 
St.  Marks,  and  give  an  account  of  their  concliici. 
He  then  rode  off,  without  giving  them  time  to  re- 
cover from  their  surprise.  That  night  he  loile 
forty  miles  to  Apalacnicola  River,  to  the  triix-  ot 
the  same  name,  who  were  in  feud  with  the  Sdni. 
noles.  Thev  promptly  put  two  hundred  and  lilty 
warriors  at  his  disposal,  whom  he  ordered  to  lie 
at  St.  Marks  at  the  appointed  day.  He  sent  out 
runners,  also,  and  mustered  one  hundred  ot  the 
militia  to  repair  to  the  same  place,  together  with 
a  number  of  regulars  from  the  army.  All  his  ar- 
rangements were  successful. 

Having  taken  these  measures,  he  returned  to 
Tallahassee,  to  the  neighborhood  ol  the  conspira- 
tors, to  show  them  that  he  was  not  afraid.  Here 
he  ascertained,  through  Yellow-Hair,  that  nine 
towns  were  disaffectecf,  and  had  l)een  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy.  He  was  careful  to  inform  him- 
self, from  the  same  source,  of  the  names  of  the 
warriors  in  each  of  those  towns  who  were  most 
popular,  though  poor,  and  destitute  ot  rank  and 
command. 

When  the  appointed  day  was  at  hand  for  tho 
meeting  at  St.  Marks,  Governor  Duval  set  otf 
with  Neamathla,  who  was  at  the  head  ot  eight  or 
nine  hundred  warriors,  but  who  feared  to  venture 
into  the  fort  without  him.  As  they  entered  the 
fort,  and  saw  troops  and  militia  drawn  up  there, 
and  a  force  of  Apalachicola  soldiers  stationed  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  they  thought  they 
were  betrayed,  and  were  about  to  fly  ;  but  Duval 
assured  them  they  were  safe,  and  that  when  the 
talk  was  over,  they  might  go  home  unmolested. 

A  grand  talk  was  now  iield,  in  which  the  late 
conspiracy  was  discussed.  As  he  had  foreseen, 
Neamathla  and  the  other  old  chiefs  threw  all  the 
blame  upon  the  young  men.  "  Well,"  replied 
Duval,  "  with  us  white  men,  when  we  find  a  man 
incompetent  to  govern  those  under  him,  we  put 
him  down,  and  appoint  another  in  his  place. 
Now  as  you  all  acknowledge  you  cannot  manage 
your  young  men,  we  must  put  chiefs  over  them 
who  can." 

So  saying,  he  deposed  Neamathla  first  ;  ap- 
pointing another  in  his  place  ;  and  so  on  with  all 
the  rest  ;  taking  care  to  substitute  the  warriors 
who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  poor  and 
popular  ;  putting  medals  round  their  necks,  and 
investing  them  with  great  ceremony.  The  In- 
dians were  surprised  and  delighted  at  finding  the 
appointments  fall  upon  the  very  men  they  would 
themselves  have  chosen,  and  nailed  them  with 
acclamations.  The  warriors  thus  unexpectedly 
elevated  to  command,  and  clothed  with  dignity, 
were  secured  to  the  interests  ol  the  governor,  and 
sure  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  disaffected.  As  to  the 
great  chief  Neamathla,  he  left  the  country  in  dis- 
gust, and  returned  to  the  Creek  nation,  who 
elected  him  a  chief  of  one  of  their  towns.  Thus 
by  the  resolute  spirit  and  prompt  sagacity  of  one 
man,  a  dangerous  conspiracy  was  completely  de- 
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feated. Governor  Duval  was  afterward  enabled 
to  remove  the  whole  nation,  through  his  own  per- 
sonal influence,  without  the  aid  of  the  general 
government. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker. 

Sir  :  The  following  letter  was  scribbled  to  a 
friend  during  my  sojourn  in  the  Alhambra,  in 
1S28.  As  it  presents  scenes  and  impressions 
noted  down  at  the  time,  I  venture  to  offer  it  lor 
the  consideration  of  your  readers.  Should  it  prove 
acceptable,  I  may  from  time  to  time  give  other 
letters,  written  in  the  course  of  my  various  ram- 
blings,  and  which  have  been  kindly  restored  to  me 
by  my  friends.     Yours,  G.  C. 

LETTER  FROM  GRANADA. 


Mv  Dear- 


f  Granai>a,  1828. 

:  Religious  festivals  furnish, in  all 
Catholic  countries,  occasions  of  jiopular  pageant 
and  recreation  ;  but  in  none  more  so  than  in  Spain, 
where  the  great  end  of  religion  seems  to  he  to 
create  holi(lays  and  ceremonials.  For  two  days 
past,  Granada  has  been  in  a  gay  turmoil  with  the 
j^reat  annual  f^te  of  Corpus  Cnristi.  This  most 
eventful  and  romantic  city,  as  you  well  know,  has 
ev<:ry  been  the  rr.llying  point  of  a  mountainous 
re^jion,  studded  with  small  towns  and  villages 
Hither,  during  the  time  that  Granada  was  the 
splenilid  capital  of  a  Moorish  kingdom,  the  Mos- 
lem youth  repaireil  from  all  points,  to  oarticipate 
in  chivalrous  festivities  ;  and  hither  tne  Spanish 
populace  at  the  present  day  throng  from  all  parts 
of  the  surrounding  country  to  attend  the  festivals 
of  the  church. 

As  the  populace  like  to  enjoy  things  from  the 
very  commencement,  the  stir  of  Corpus  Christi 
i)egan  in  (iranada  on  the  preceding  evening.  He- 
fore  dark  the  gates  of  the  city  were  thronged  with 
the  picturest|ue  peasantry  from  the  mountain  vil- 
lages, and  the  brown  laborers  from  the  Vega,  or 
vast  fertile  plain.  As  the  evening  advanced,  the 
Vivarambla  thickened  and  swarmed  with  a  mot- 
ley multitude.  This  is  the  great  square  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  famous  for  tilts  and  tourneys 
during  the  times  of  Moorish  domination,  and  in- 
cessantly mentioned  in  all  the  old  Moorish  bal- 
lads of  love  and  chivalry.  For  several  days  the 
hammer  bad  resounded  throughout  this  square. 
A  gallery  of  wood  had  been  erected  all  round  it, 
forming  a  covered  way  for  the  grand  procession 
of  Corpus  Christi.  On  this  eve  of  the  ceremonial 
this  gallery  was  a  fashionable  jjromenade.  It  was 
brilliantly  illuminated,  bands  ol  music  were  sta- 
tioned in  balconies  on  the  four  sides  ol  the  scjuare. 
and  all  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  C.ranada,  and 
all  its  population  that  could  bo.ist  a  little  tinery 
of  apparel,  together  wi'i  the  niajos  and  iinijas, 
the  beaux  and  belles  ol  the  villages,  in  their  g.iy 
Andalusian  costumes,  thronged  this  cover;d 
walk,  anxious  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  As  to  the 
iturdy  peasantry  of  the  Vega,  and  such  of  the 
mountaineers  as  did  not  pretend  to  display,  hut 
were  content  with  hearty  enjoyment,  they  swarm- 
ed in  the  centre  of  the  square  ;  some  in  groups 
listening  to  the  guitar  and  the  traditional  ballad  ; 
some  dancing  their  favorite  bolero  ;  some  seated 
on  the  ground  making  a  merry  though  frugal 
su  pper  ;  and  some  stretched  out  for  their  night's 
repose. 

The  gay  crowd  of  the  gallery  dispersed  gradu- 


ally toward  midnight  ;  but  the  centre  of  thi-  s(iuare 
resembled  the  bivouac  of  an  army  ;  lor  hundreds 
of  lli(-  peasantry,  men,  women,  and  children,  p.iss- 
ed  the  night  there,  sleeping  soundly  on  the  b.ire  • 
earth,  umler  the  open  c.mopy  of  heaven,  A 
summer's  night  re(|uires  no  siR-lter  in  this  genial 
climate  ;  and  with  a  great  part  ol  the  hardy  peas- 
antry of  Spain,  a  bed  is  a  supertluity  sshich  many 
of  them  never  enjoy,  and  which  tlu-y  affect  to  de- 
sjjise.  The  common  Spaniard  spreads  out  his 
manta,  or  mule-cloth,  or  wraps  himself  in  his 
cloak,  and  lies  on  the  ground,  with  Ins  saddle  fur 
a  pillow. 

The  next  morning  I  revisited  the  S(|uare  at  sun- 
rise. It  was  still  strewed  with  groups  of  sleep- 
ers ;  some  were  re|)osing  tiom  tlu- dance  and  revel 
of  the  evening  ;  others  had  left  thcfr  villages  after 
work,  on  the  preceding  day,  and  having  trudged 
on  foot  the  greater  part  ol  the  nigiit,  were  taking 
a  sound  sleep  to  freshen  tlu:m  tor  the  lestivities  of 
the  day.  Numbers  from  the  mountains,  and  the 
remote  villages  of  the  plain,  who  had  set  out  in 
the  night,  continued  to  arrive,  with  their  wives 
and  children.  All  were  in  high  spirits  ;  greeting 
each  other,  and  exchanging  jokes  and  pleasant- 
ries. The  gay  tumult  thickened  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced. Now  c.ime  pouring  in  at  the  city  gates, 
and  parading  through  the  streets,  the  deputations 
from  the  various  villages,  destined  to  swell  the 
grand  procession.  These  village  de|)utations 
were  headed  by  their  priests,  bearing  their  re- 
s|)ective  crosses  and  b.mners,  and  images  of  the 
IJlessed  Virgin  and  ol  patron  saints  ;  all  which 
were  matters  of  great  riv.ilship  and  jealousy 
among  the  peas;intry.  It  was  like  the  chivalrous 
gatherings  of  ancient  days,  when  each  town  and 
village  sent  its  chiefs,  antl  warriors,  and  stand- 
ards, to  defend  the  capital,  or  grace  its  feslivi- 
lies. 

At  length,  all  these  various  detachments  con- 
gregated into  one  grand  pageant,  which  slowly 
paraded  round  the  Vivarambla,  and  through  the 
principal  streets,  where  every  window  and  bal- 
cony was  hung  with  ta|)estry.  In  this  iirocession 
were  all  the  religious  orders,  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  the  chief  people  of  the  par- 
ishes and  villages  ;  every  church  and  convent 
had  contributed  its  banners,  its  images,  its  rel- 
icjues,  and  jioured  forth  its  wealth,  tor  the  occa- 
sion. In  the  centre  of  the  procession  walked  the 
archbisho|),  under  ;i  damask  canopy,  and  sur- 
rounded by  inferior  dignitaries  and  tlieir  depend- 
ants. The  whole  inovetl  to  the  swell  and  cadence 
of  numerous  bands  of  music,  and,  passing  through 
the  midst  ot  a  countless  )it  silent  mullilude,  pro 
ceeded  onward  to  the  cathedral. 

f  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  changes  of 
times  and  customs,  as  I  saw  this  monkish  page.mt 
passing  through  the  Vivarambla,  the  ancient  seal 
of  modern  pomp  and  chivalry.  The  contrast  was 
indeed  forced  upon  the  mind  by  the  decorations 
of  the  square.  The  whole  front  of  the  wooden 
gallery  erected  for  the  jirocession.  e.xtending  sev- 
eral hundred  feet,  was  faced  with  canvas,  on 
which  some  humble  though  patriotic  artist  had 
painted,  by  contract,  a  series  of  the  principal 
scenes  and  exjjloits  of  the  coni|Uest,  as  recorded 
in  chronicle  and  romance.  It  is  thus  the  romantic 
legends  of  Granada  mingle  themselves  with 
everything,  and  are  kept  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 
Another  great  festival  at  Grenada,  answering  in 
its  popular  character  to  our  Fourth  of  July,  is  El 
Dia  lie  la  Toma;  "  The  day  of  the  Capture;" 
that  is  to  say,  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of 
i  the  city  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella      On  this  day 
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all  Granada  isa!)an(lonn(|  tort-vt-lry.  The  alarm- 
brll  on  the  Tcrri;  du  la  Campana,  or  walch-tosver 
of  ihf  Alhatnhra,  kpcps  up  a  ( laimor  Iroin  morn 
till  ni^lit  ;  ami  happy  is  the  (l.in\sd  that  tan  rin^ 
that  licil  ;  it  is  a  charm  to  sci-iirc  a  hushand  in 
the  cinirsf  of  the  year. 

'I"hc  SKUnd,  whiih  tan  he  ht-ard  over  (he  whole 
X'l-^M,  and  to  the  top  of  thu  mountains,  summons 
thf  piMsaniry  to  tlu;  lustivitifs,  Throu^fjiout  the 
day  ihi;  Alhand)ra  is  thrown  open  to  tlu'  public. 
'I'hf  halls  and  courts  of  the  Moorisli  monart  hs 
resound  with  the  ^;uitar  and  ( astanet,  ^and  j,mv 
t;roups,  in  the  tancitid  dresses  of  .Andahisiii,  per- 
form those  popular  dances  which  tlu'y  iiase  in- 
herited Ironi  the  Moors. 

In  the  meantime  a  ^jr.ind  procession  moves 
throu^rh  the  city.  The  li, inner  ol  i'erdin.tnd  and 
Isaheila,  that  precious  icliipie  ol  the  concpicst,  is 
hroUj,'lit  forth  from  its  depository,  and  liorne  by 
the  Allerez  Mayor,  or  j;rand  standard  bearer, 
ihroUKh  the  principal  streets.  'I'he  poiiable 
camp-:dtar,  whicii  was  c.iiried  about  with  them 
in  all  tiieir  campai^fus,  is  lrans|)orie(l  into  the 
chapel  royal,  a:ul  pl.iced  before  their  sepuhdire, 
where  their  elli^ies  lie  in  moiuinu'ntal  ni.irlde. 
The  procession  fills  the  ch.ipel.  l!i>;h  mass  is 
performed  in  memory  of  the  concpicst  ;  and  at  a 
certain  part.ol  the  ceremony  the  Alfere/  M.iyor 
puts  on  his  hat,  and  waves  tlu;  st.indard  above 
the  tomb  of  the  coni|Uerors. 

A  more  whimsical  memori.d  of  the  concjuest 
is  exliiliited  on  the  same  eveninj,'  at  the  theatre, 
where  .i  poi)ul.ir<liama  is  |)erforme(l,  entitled  .h\- 
.Uiirt'd.  I'his  turns  on  tlie  olt-sun^  achievement 
of  Hernando  del  l'ulj;;ii.  surnamcd  AV  </<•  /its 
I/ttc.ifli.s,  "  Ileof  the  I'Aploits,"  the  favorite  lurro 
nf  the  populace  of  '. 'iran.ida. 

Duriiii,'  the  time  that  I'erdinand  ;ind  Isabellii 
f?esie^;ed  the  city,  the  youn^'  Moorish  and  Sp.mish 
knijfhts  \ied  with  e.ich  other  in  extravanani  br.i- 
vados.  On  one  occasion  Hernando  del  I'ul^Mr, 
at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  youthlul  inllowers, 
made  ,i  d;ish  into  Ciran.ida  ;it  the  de.id  ol  iiiffht, 
nailed  the  inscription  of  Ave  Maria,  with  Ids  daj,'- 
eer,  to  the  >;ate  ol  the  principal  moscpie,  as  a  to- 
ken of  having'  consecrated  it  to  the  \  iryin,  and 
effected  his  retreat  in  safety. 

While  tlie  Moorish  ca\;diers  .admired  this  dar- 
inf.f  exploit,  they  lelt  bound  to  ievenj;e  it.  On  the 
following  day,  therefore,  Tarfe,  one  of  the  stout- 
est of  the  int'idel  warriors,  paraded  in  front  of  the 
Christian  army,  dr.ijrjrin(r  the  s.icred  inscription  of 
Ave  .M.iria  at  his  horses  tail.  I'he  cause  of  the 
Vii^nn  was  e;i);erly  vindicated  by  (l.ircilaso  de  la 
\'ej4a.  who  slew  the  Moor  in  siii),de  combat,  anil 
elev.ited  the  inscription  of  Ave  .Maria,  in  devotion 
and  triumph,  at  the  end  of  his  lance. 

'I'lie  drama  founded  on  this  exploit  is  |;rodi(^- 
iously  popular  with  the  common  people.  Al- 
thouj,rh  it  has  been  .acted  time  out  of  mind,  and 
the  people  have  seen  it  repeatedly,  it  lu-ver  fails  to 
draw  crowds,  .and  so  completely  to  enj^ross  the 
feeliujfs  of  the  .audience,  .is  to  li.ive  almost  the  ef- 
fect on  them  of  realitv.  When  their  f.ivorile  I'ul- 
j^ar  stricles  .ibout  with  many  .i  mouthy  s|)eech,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  Moorish  capital,  he  is 
cheered  with  enthusiastic  bravos  ;  .and  when  he 
nails  the  t.tblet  of  Ave  Maria  to  the  door  of  the 
mos(|ue,  the  theatre  absolutely  shakes  with  shouts 
and  thunders  of  applause.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
actors  who  pl.iy  the  p.irt  <d  the  Moors,  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  temporary  indignation  of 
their  auditors  ;  and  when  the  intldel  Tarfe  plucks 
down  the  tablet  to  tic  it  to  his  horse's  t.ail,  many 
nf  the  people  absolutely  rise  in  fury,  and  are  ready 


to  jiiinp  upon  the  slaj{e  to  revenge  this  insult  to 
the  Virgin. 

Ileside  tfiis  .annual  festival  at  tite  capital,  ahiinst 
every  vill.i^re  of  the  ^'ey;;i  and  the  niount.iins  In, 
its  ov\n  anniversary,  wh<'rein  its  own  deliveraiu  c 
from  the  .Moorish  \(ike  i,,  celebrated  with  uncimii 
ceremony  and  rustic  pom|). 

On  these  occasions  a  kind  of  resurrection  Iikis 
place  of  ancient  Spanish  dresses  and  .iinKn'  ; 
j{reat  two  h.iiuled  swords,  ponderous  ar(|uebuMs, 
with  mat(  h-lo(  Ixs,  and  other  weapons  and  accuii- 
tri'inents,  once  the  eipiipments  ol  the  village  c  luv. 
airy,  and  tre.isiired  up  from  ^{eneraiion  to  ^t  u. 
eration,  since  the  lime  of  the  coii()uesf.  In  tin  su 
heredit.iry  and  his.oricd  (;arbs  some  of  the  inoii 
sturdy  id  the  villagers  array  themselves  ,is  cl;,iiii. 
jiions  of  the  faith,  while  its  ■iiuient  opponents  .irc 
represi'iited  by  another  band  of  villaj;ers,  dnsMij 
up  as  Moorish  warriors.  A  tent  is  pitched  in  ilie 
public  siiu.in!  of  the  village,  within  which  is  ui 
altar,  anil  an  im  i^e  <d  the  \irnin.  The  Sp;iinsli 
warriors  approach  to  perlorm  their  de\()lioii',  i| 
this  shrine,  but  are  opposed  by  the  intidil  Mi  , 
lems,  who  surround  the  tent.  A  mock  i'\^\\t  sih - 
ceeds,  in  the  course  of  which  the  cimd)ataiis 
sometimes  forf^et  that  they  .ire  merely  playing  ,i 
part,  and  excban>,'e  dry  blows  of  ^'rievous  weij;lit  ; 
the  fictitious  .Moors  especially  are  apt  to  be.ir 
away  prett)  evident  marks  of  the  pious  zeal  of  tin  ii 
.uita^roidsts.  'i'he  contest,  iiowever,  invarialU 
termin.ates  in  favor  of  the  ^ood  cause.  '1  lif 
.Moors  are  deteated  and  taken  jirisoners.  'I'hc 
im,i|,'e  of  the  \'ir(,nn,  rescued  from  thraldom,  is  i-i- 
evated  in  triumph  ;  and  a  j^rand  iirocession  sm  ■ 
ceeds,  in  which  the  Spanish  con(|uerors  tij;uic 
witlij(reat  v.iiiiKlory  and  applause,  and  their  cap 
ti\'es  are  led  in  chains,  to  the  inlinitc  deli^jht  ami 
edilicatiim  of  the  nopulace.  'I'hese  .annual  festi- 
vals ,ire  the  ilelii,Mit  <d  the  \  ill.i^'crs,  who  expend 
consider.able  sums  in  their  celet)ration.  in  some 
villajjes  they  are  occasionally  tddi^;ed  to  suspi  ml 
them  (or  want  of  funds  ;  but  when  tinus  gf^^ 
better,  or  they  have  been  en.ibled  to  save  money 
for  the  purpose,  they  are  revived  with  all  their 
groie'.(|ue  pomp  and  extravajjance. 

'ill  recur  to  the  exploit  of  Hernando  del  I'ulgar. 
However  extra\'.i>; .lilt  and  fabulous  it  may  seem, 
it  is  authenticated  bv  certain  traditional  usaf{es, 
.and  shows  the  vaiii-^;lorious  darinj.;  tliat  prevailed 
between  the  youthlul  w.arriors  of  l)olli  nations,  in 
that  romantic  war.  'I'he  mos(|ue  thus  conse- 
crated to  the  \'irjjin  was  m.ide  the  cathedral  of 
the  cit^'  after  thecoiujuest  ;  and  there  is  a  paintin}; 
of  the  N'irjrin  beside  the  royal  (hapel,  whicli  was 
put  there  by  Hernando  del  I'ulpar.  The  lineal 
representative  of  the  hare-brained  ca\  alier  lias  the 
rifflit  to  this  day  to  ent('r  the  i  hurch,  on  certain 
occasions,  on  horsid)ack,  to  sit  within  the  choir, 
and  to  put  on  his  hat  at  the  elevation  of  the  liost, 
ihou^di  these  iirivile^jcs  have  olten  been  olisti- 
nately  contested  l)y  the  clergy. 

The  jireseiu  lineal  rejiresentative  of  Hernam  > 
del  I'ulL'ar  is  the  Mai(|uis  de  Salar,  whom  1  have 
met  occasionally  in  society.  He  is  .1  youufj  man 
of  a^rreeabhj  appearance  and  manners,  and  his 
bright  black  eyes  would  jjive  indication  ol  his  in- 
heritintj  the  tire  of  his  ancestor.  When  the  paint- 
injTs  wire  put  up  in  the  X'ivar.ambla,  illustrating  the 
scenes  of  the  coiuiuest,  an  (dd  gray-headed  family 
strvantol  the  i'ulgars  was  so  delighted  with  those 
which  related  to  the  family  hero,  that  he  absD- 
utely  shed  tears,  and  hurrying  home  to  the  Mar- 
ipiis,  urged  him  to  hasten  and  l)ehold  the  family 
tro|)hies.  The  sudden  zeal  of  the  old  man  pro- 
voked the  mirth  of  his  young  master  ;  upon  which. 
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iiiiiiiiK  to  the  hrnlher  of  the  Marquis,  with  that 
tr,  i^iloin  allowed  to  family  servants  in  .Spain, 
"Come,  Seftor."  cried  he,  "  you  are  more  ^rave 
and  consider. lie  than  yuur  brother  ;  cume  and 
Kd'  your  ancestor  id  ull  hia  glory  I" 

Within  two  or  three  years  after  the  al)ovt  letter 
u  li  written,  tin-   Mar(|uis  de  .Sal.ir  was  m;irried 

m  till-  lieaiitiliil  il.iii({hter  of  the  Count  . ,  luen- 

!i,i,i('d  liy  the  author  In  his  anecdotes  ol  the  Al- 
lijinlira.  The  match  w.'is  very  aLrrealile  to  all 
{III ties,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
jjrcat  festivity. 
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THE  OMMIADKS 


/>  f/ie  Eiiitor  of  the  Kniikcrhocktr, 


SlU  :   In  the  lollowin^j  memoir  I  have  conform- 
ed to  the  l.icts  lurnished  by  the  Ar.iliian  chroni- 


1  liM's  as  cited  by  the  learned  Conde.  The  story 
III  ,\l)derahm;>n  has  almost  the  charm  ol  romance  ; 
lull  it  derives  a  liij^her  interest  Innn  tiie  lieroic 
M'l  jjentle  virtues  which  it  illustrates,  and  from 
rciiirdin^;  the  lortunes  ol  the  lounder  ol  tli.it 
s|)leiidul  dynasty,  which  shed  suili  a  lustre  upon 
Spain  during  the  domination  ol  the  /Vr.ilis.  Ali- 
(Icr.iliman  may,  in  some  respects,  be  compared  to 
our  own  Washinjjton.  lie  achieved  the  inde- 
pendence ot  .Moslem  .Spain,  freein^j.it  from  sub- 
H'Clion  to  the  caliphs  ;  he  united  its  jarring  parts 
miller  one  government  ;  he  ruled  over  it  with  jus- 
tice, clemency,  and  moderation  ;  his  whole  course 
ol  conduct  was  distin^^uished  by  wonderliil  lor- 
hear.uice  ;ind  m.i>,'iianimity  ;  and  when  he  died 
lie  lelt  a  lejj.'icy  ot  j^cjol  example  and  good  coun- 
sel to  liiii  successors.  (i.  C. 


"  Bi.E.ssKU  be  God  !"  exclaims  an  Arabian  his- 
torian ;  "in  His  hands  alone  is  the  destiny  of 
princes.  He  overthrows  the  mighty,  ;ind  hum- 
bles the  haUL'hty  to  the  dust  ;  and  he  r.iises  up 
tile  persecuteil  and  afllicted  from  the  very  depths 
ot  despair  !" 

The  illustrious  house  of  Omcya  had  swayed  the 
sceptre  at  D.imascus  for  nearly  a  century,  when  .-i 
nbellion  broke  out,  headed  by  Aboul  Abbas 
S.ilah,  who  aspired  to  the  throne  of  the  c;i!iphs,  as 
bciiij;  descondetl  from  .Abbas,  the  uncle  ol  tin; 
prophet.  The  rebellion  was  successful.  Marvau, 
the  last  caliph  ol  the  house  ol  Onieya,  was  deleal- 
ed  and  slain.  A  gener;il  proscription  ot  the  Oin- 
iniades  took  place.  Many  of  tiiem  tell  in  battle  ; 
many  were  treacherously  slain,  in  jilacts  where 
they  had  taken  refufje  ;  above  seventy  most  noble 
anci  ilistinyuishetl  were  murdered  at  a  banquet  to 
which  they  h.ul  been  invited,  and  their  dead  bod- 
ies covered  with  cloths,  and  made  to  serve  as  ta- 
bles tor  the  horrible  tL'stivily.  others  were  driven 
forth,  forlorn  and  desolate  wanderers  in  various 
parts  ol  the  earth,  and  pursued  with  relentless 
hatred  ;  for  it  was  the  iletermination  of  the  usurp- 
er that  not  one  ot  the  persecuted  lamily  should 
escape.  Aboul  Abbas  took  possession  ot  three 
stately  palaces,  and  delicious  gardens,  and  tound- 
e  I  the  powerful  dynasty  ol  the  Abbassides, 
which,  tor  several  centuries,  maintained  dominion 
in  the  east. 


"  Ulesscd  t)c  Ciod  !"  again  pxclaims  the  Ara- 
bian historian,  "  it  was  written  in  His  eternal 
decrees  th.it,  notwithst.imling  the  lury  ot  the  Ab- 
liassides,  the  noble  stock  ot  Umeya  .hotild  not  be 
destroyed,  One  Iruitlul  br.mch  reiii.iined  to  llour- 
ish  with  glory  and  greatness  in  .mother  land." 

When  the  sanguinary  proscription  ol  the  ( )m- 
miades  took  jilace,  two  young  princes  ot  that  line, 
brothers,  by  the  names  ot  Solyiiiai.  and  Abderah- 
man  were  sp.ired  lor  a  liiiU',  'Ihelr  personal 
gr;ices,  noble  demeanor,  .-iikI  winning  atf.ibility, 
hail  made  them  many  triends,  whili-  their  extreme 
youth  rendered  them  object  *  ol  but  litlle  dread  to 
the  usurper.  Their  satety,  how-ver,  was  but 
transient.  In  a  little  while  the  suspicions  ot 
Aboul  Abbas  were  aroused.  Tin:  unlortunate 
Solyman  tell  beneath  the  scimit.ir  o(  the  execu- 
tioner. His  brother  .Abderahin  in  was  warned  ol 
his  d.inger  in  time.  Sever.il  ol  his  Irieiids  h.isten- 
ed  to  him,  bringing  him  jewels,  .i  disguise,  and  a 
lleel  horse.  "  'File  emissarit;sof  the  cali|»h,"  said 
they,  "  are  in  search  ot  thee  ;  thy  brother  lies  wel- 
tering in  his  blood  ;  lly  to  the  desert  !  There  is 
no  s.iiety  lor  thee  in  the  habitations  of  miii  I" 

.Miderahm.in  took  the  jewels,  cl.iil  hinisidt  in 
the  disguise,  and  mounting  hi>i  steed,  tlyd  tor  his 
lile.  As  he  p.issed,  a  lonely  fugitive,  by  the  |)al- 
aces  ot  his  ancestors,  in  whicii  his  lamily  had 
long  helil  ssvay,  their  verv  w.ills  seemed  disposed 
to  betray  him,  as  tlicy  echoed  the  switt  cl.itiering 
ot  his  steed. 

.Abandoning  his  native  country,  Syria,  where  he 


tive  country,  .*■ 
lomeiit  to  be 


w.as  lialile  ;it  e.ich  moment  to  be  recognized  and 
taken,  he  took  reliige  .iniong  the  liedoiiin  Arabs, 
.1  hall-savage  race  of  shepherds.  His  youth,  his 
inborn  majesty  .ind  grace,  and  the  sweetness  and 
atf.ibility  that  shone  torlh  in  his  a/ure  eyes,  won 
the  hearts  ot  these  wandering  men.  He  wa.i  but 
twenty  years  ot  age,  and  had  tieen  reared  in  the 
sott  lu.xury  ot  a  palace  ;  but  he  was  t.ill  and  vig- 
orous, and  ill  a  little  while  hardened  himself  so 
completely  to  the  rustic  lile  ol  the  lielils  tliat  it 
seemecl  .is  though  lie  h.id  passed  all  his  days  in 
ihe  rude  simplicity  ol  ;i  shepherd's  cabin. 

His  enemies,  however,  were  upon  his  traces, 
and  g.ive  liini  but  little  rest.  I!y  day  he  scoured 
the  iiiain  with  the  lledouins,  hearinj^  in  every  lilast 
the  sound  of  pursuit,  and  fancying  in  every  dis- 
tant cloud  ot  dust  a  trooj)  ol  the  calijili's  horse- 
men. His  night  was  passed  in  broken  sleep  and 
freipient  waichings,  and  at  the  earliest  dawn  he 
was  the  t'irst  to  put  the  bridle  to  his  steed. 

Wearied  by  these  jierpetual  alarms,  he  bade 
f.irewell  to  his  triendly  Ik-douins.  and  leaving 
I'.gypt  behind,  sought  a  saler  reluge  in  Western 
Africa.  The  province  ot  IJare.i  was  ai  that  time 
go\erned  by  Aben  Habib,  who  had  risen  to  rank 
and  fortune  under  the  fostering  favor  ol  the  Om- 
miades.  "  Surely,"  thought  the  unhappy  prince, 
"  I  shall  receive  kindness  and  protection  from 
tliis  man  ;  he  will  rejoice  to  show  Ins  gratitude 
tor  the  benefits  showered  upon  by  niy  kindred." 

.Abderahman  was  young,  and  as  yet  knew  little 
of  mankind.  None  are  so  hostile  to  the  victim  of 
power  as  those  whom  he  has  befriended.  They 
fear  being  suspected  of  gratitude  by  his  persecu- 
tors, and  involved  in  hi.  misfortunes. 

The  unfortunate  AJxierahman  had  halted  for  a 
few  days  to  rejwse  liimselt  among  a  horde  of 
Bedouins,  who  liad  received  bim  with  their  char- 
acteristic hospitality.  They  would  gather  round 
liiin  in  the  evenings,  to  listen  to  his  conversation, 
regarding  with  wonder  this  gently  sppken  stranger 
from  the  more  refined  country  of  I'-gypt.  The  old 
men  marvelled  to  find  so  much  knowledge  and 
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wisdom  in  such  early  youth,  and  the  young  men, 
won  by  his  frank  ancf  manly  carriage,  entreated 
him  to  remain  among  them. 

One  night,  when  all  were  buried  in  sleep,  they 
were  rousecl  by  the  tramp  of  horsemen.  The 
Wali  Aben  Habib,  who,  like  all  the  governors  of 
distant  ports,  had  received  orders  from  the  caliph 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  fugitive  prince,  had 
heard  that  a  young  man,  answering  the  descrip- 
tion, had  entered  tlie  province  alone,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt,  on  a  steed  worn  down  by 
travel.  He  had  immediately  sent  forth  horsemen 
in  his  pursuit,  with  orders  to  bring  him  to  him 
dead  or  alive.  The  emissaries  of  the  Wali  had 
traced  him  to  his  resting-place,  and  demanded  of 
the  Arabs  whether  a  young  man,  a  stranger  from 
Syria,  did  not  sojourn  among  their  tribe.  The 
Bedouins  knew  by  the  description  that  the  stranger 
must  be  their  guest,  and  feared  some  evil  was  in- 
tended him.  "Such  a  youth,"  said  they,  "has 
indeed- sojvjurned  among  us;  but  he  has  gone, 
with  some  of  our  young  men,  to  a  distant  valley, 
to  hunt  the  lion."  The  emissaries  inquired  the 
way  to  the  place,  and  hastened  on  to  surprise 
their  expected  prey. 

The  IJedouins  repaired  to  Abderahnian,  who 
was  still  sleeping.  "  If  thou  hast  aught  to  fear 
from  man  in  power,"  said  they,  "  arise  and  lly  ; 
for  the  horsemen  of  the  Wali  are  in  quest  of  thee  ! 
We  have  sent  them  off  for  a  time  on  a  wrong  er- 
rand, but  they  will  soon  return." 

"  Alas  1  whither  shall  I  fly  !"  cried  the  un- 
happy prince  ;  "  my  ■  emies  hunt  me  like  the 
ostrich  of  the  deser'  They  follow  me  like  the 
wind,  and  allow  me  i    ither  safety  nor  repose  !" 

Six  of  the  liravest  youths  of  the  tribe  stepped 
forward.  "  We  have  steeds,"  said  they,  "  that 
can  outstrip  the  wind,  and  hands  that  can  hurl 
the  javelin.  We  will  accompany  thee  in  thy 
flight,  and  will  fight  by  thy  side  while  life  lasts, 
and  we  have  weapons  to  wield." 

Abderahman  embraced  them  with  tears  of  grat- 
itude. They  mounted  their  steeds,  and  made  for 
the  most  lonely  parts  of  the  desert.  By  the  faint 
light  of  the  stars,  they  passed  through  dreary 
wastes,  and  over  hills  of  sand.  The  lion  roaretl, 
and  the  hyena  howled  unheeded,  for  they  fled 
from  man,  more  cruel  and  relentless,  when  in 
pursuit  of  blood,  than  the  savage  beasts  of  the 

d':S.  .  t. 

At  sunrise  they  paused  to  refresh  themselves 
beside  a  scanty  well,  surrounded  by  a  few  palm- 
trees.  One  of  the  young  Arabs  climbed  a  tree, 
and  looked  in  every  direction,  but  not  a  horseman 
was  to  be  seen. 

"  We  have  outstripped  pursuit,"  said  the  Bed- 
ouins ;  "  whither  shall  we  conduct  thee  .''  Where 
is  thy  home  and  the  land  of  thy  people  ?" 

"  Home  have  I  none  !"  replied  Abderahman, 
mournfully,  nor  family,  nor  kindred  !  My  native 
land  is  to  me  a  land  of  destruction,  and  my  people 
seek  my  life  !  " 

The  hearts  of  the  youthful  Bedouins  were 
touched  with  compassion  at  these  words,  and 
they  marvellea  that  one  so  young  and  gentle 
should  have  suffered  such  great  sorrow  and  per- 
secution. 

Abderahman  sat  by  the  well,  and  mused  for  a 
time.  At  length,  breaking  silence,  "  In  the  midst 
of  Mauritania,"  said  he,  "  dwells  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
neta.  My  mother  was  of  that  tribe  ;  and  perhaps 
when  her  son  presents  himself,  a  persecuted 
wanderer,  at  their  door,  they  will  not  turn  him 
Irom  the  threshold." 

"The  Zenetes,"   replied  the   Bedouins,  "are 


among  the  bravest  and  most  hospitable  of  th« 
peoplfc  of  Africa.  Never  did  the  unfortunate  seei< 
refuge  among  them  in  vain,  nor  was  the  stranger 
repulsed  from  their  door."  So  they  mounted 
their  steeds  with  renewed  spirits,  anci  journcyecl 
with  all  speed  to  Tahart,  the  capital  of  the  Zenetes. 

When  Abderahman  entered  the  place,  foliowud 
by  his  six  rustic  Arabs,  all  wayworn  and  tiavtl. 
stained,  his  noble  and  majestic  demeanor  .slione 
through  the  simple  garb  of  a  Bedouin.  A  crowd 
gathered  around  him,  as  he  alighted  from  his 
weary  steed.  Confiding  in  the  well  known  cliar- 
acter  of  the  tribe,  he  no  longer  attempted  con- 
cealment. 

"You  behold  before  you,"  said  he,  "  one  of 
the  proscribed  house  of  Omeya.  I  am  tl-.ai  Al). 
derahman  upon  whose  head  a  price  has  been  set, 
and  who  has  been  driven  from  land  to  land.  I 
come  to  you  as  my  kindred.  My  mother  was  of 
your  tribe,  and  she  told  me  with  her  dying  hreaiK 
that  in  all  time  of  need  I  would  find  a  home  and 
friends  among  the  Zenetes." 

The  words  of  Abderahman  went  straight  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  They  pitied  his  youtii  and 
his  great  misfortunes,  while  they  were  chariiuil 
by  his  frankness,  and  by  the  manly  graces  ol  his 
person.  The  tribe  was  of  a  bold  and  generous 
spirit,  and  not  to  be  awed  by  the  frown  of  power. 
"Evil  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children,"  said 
they,  "  if  we  deceive  the  trust  thou  hast  placed  in 
us  !" 

Then  one  ol  the  noblest  Xeques  took  Abderah- 
man to  his  house,  and  treated  him  as  his  own 
child  ;  and  the  principal  people  of  the  tribe  strove 
who  most  sjiould  cherish  him,  and  do  him  honor ; 
endeavoring  to  obliterate  by  their  kindness  the 
recollection  of  his  past  misfortunes. 

Abderahman   had   resided  some  time    amonj; 
the  hospitable  Zenetes,  when  one  day  two  stran- 
gers,  of  venerable    iippeamnce,    attended    by  a 
small    retinue,   arrived   at   Tiliart.      They    gave 
themselves  out  as  merchants,  and  from  the  sini- 
l)le  style  in  which  they  travelled,  excited  no  at- 
tention.    In  a  little  while  they  sought  out  Abder- 
ahman, and,   taking    him    apart :    "  Hearken," 
said   they,  "  Abderahman,    ol  the   royal   line  of 
Omeya  ;  we  are  ambassadors  sent  on  the  part  of 
the  principal  Moslems  of  Spain,  to  offer  thee,  not 
merely   an   asylum,  for    that   thou    hast   already 
among    these    brave    Zenetes,    but  an   empire : 
Spain   is  a  prey  to  distracting  factions,  and  can 
no  longer  exist  as  a  dependance  upon  a  throne  too 
remote  to  watch  over  its  welfare.     It  needs  to  he 
independent  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  to  be  under 
the  government  of  a  good   prince,   who  shall  re- 
side within  it,  and   devote  himsell  entirely  to  its 
prosperity  ;  a  prince  with  suflicient  title  to  silence 
all  rival  claims,  and  bring  the  warring  parties  into 
unity   and    peace  ;    and    at    the   same  time  with 
sufficient  ability    and  virtue  to  insure  the  welfare 
of  his  dominions.      For  this  purpose  the  eyes  of 
all    the    honorable    leaders    in   Spain    have   been 
turned  to  thee,  as  a  descendant  of  the  royal  line 
of  Omeya,  and  an   offset  from  the  same  stock  as 
our  holy  prophet.     They  have  heard  ol  thy  vir- 
tues, and  of  thy  admirable  constancy  under  mis- 
fortunes ;  and  invite  thee  to  accept  the  sovereign- 
ty of  one  of  the   noblest  countries  in  llie  world. 
Thou  wilt  have  some  difficulties  lo  encounter  from 
hostile  men  ;  but  thou  wilt  have  on  thy  side  the 
bravest  captains  that  have  .signalized  themselves 
in  the  conquest  of  the  unbelievers." 

The  ambassadors  ceased,  and  Abderahman  re- 
mained for  a  time  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration. 
"God    is    great!"     exclaimed    he,    at    length; 
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"there  is  but  one  God,  who  is  God,  and  Mahom- 
et is  his  prophet !  Illustrious  ambassadors,  you 
have  put  new  life  into  my  soul,  for  you  have 
shown  me  something  to  live  for.  In  the  few  years 
that  I  have  lived,  troubles  and  sorrows  have  been 
heaped  upon  my  head,  and  I  have  become  inured 
to  hardships  and  alarms.  Since  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  valiant  Moslems  of  Spain,  I  am  willing  to  be- 
come their  leader  and  defender,  and  devote  my- 
self to  their  cause,  be  it  happy  or  disastrous." 

The  ambassadors  now  cautioned  him  to  be  si- 
lent as  to  their  errand,  and  to  depart  secretly  for 
Spain.  "  The  sea-board  of  Africa,"  said  they, 
"swarms with  your  enemies,  and  a  powerful  fac- 
tion in  Spain  would  intercept  you  on  landing,  did 
they  know  your  name  and  rank,  and  the  object 
it  your  coming." 

Hut  Abder.ahman  replied  :  "  I  have  been  cher- 
ished in  adversary  by  these  'irave  Zeneles  ;  I  have 
been  protected  and  honored  by  them,  when  a  price 
was  set  upon  my  head,  ancl  to  harbor  me  was 
great  peril.  How  can  I  keep  my  good  fortune 
from  my  benefactors,  and  desert  their  hospitable 
roofs  in  silence  ?  He  is  unworthy  ol  friendship, 
who  withholds  contklence  from  his  friend." 

Charmed  with  the  generosity  of  his  feelings,  the 
ambassadors  made  no  opposition  to  his  wishes. 
The  Zenetes  proved  themselves  worthy  of  his  con- 
fidence. They  hailed  with  joy  the  great  change 
in  iiis  fortunes.  The  warriors  and  the  young  men 
pressed  forward  to  follow,  and  aid  them  with 
horse  and  weapon  ;  "  for  the  honor  of  a  noble 
house  and  family,"  said  they,  "  can  be  maintain- 
ed only  by  lances  and  horsemen."  In  a  lew  days 
he  set  forth,  with  the  ambassadors,  at  the  head  of 
nearly  a  thousand  horsemen,  skilled  in  war,  and 
exercised  in  the  desert,  and  a  large  body  of  infan- 
try, armed  with  lances.  The  venerable  Xeciue, 
with  whom  he  had  resided,  blessed  him,  and  shed 
tears  over  him  at  parting,  as  though  he  had  been 
his  own  child  ;  and  when  the  youth  passed  over 
the  threshold,  the  house  was  filled  with  lamenta- 
tions. 

Abderahman  reached  Spain  in  safety,  and  land- 
ed at  Almanecar,  with  his  little  band  ot  warlike 
Zenetes.  Spain  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of 
jjreat  confusion.  Upward  ot  lorty  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  conquest.  The  civil  wars  in  Syria  and 
Kfjypt  had  prevented  the  main  government  at 
Damascus  from  exercising  control  over  this  dis- 
tant and  recently  acquired  territory.  Every  Mos- 
lem coinmander  considered  the  town  or  province 
committed  to  his  charge,  an  absolute  property  ; 
and  accordingly  exercised  the  most  arbitrary  ex- 
tortions. These  excesses  at  length  became  insup- 
portable, and,  at  a  convocation  ot  many  of  the 
l)rincipal  leaders,  it  was  determined,  as  a  means 
to  end  these  dissensions,  to  unite  all  the  Moslem 
provinces  ot  Spain  under  one  Emir,  or  General 
Governor.  Yusut  el  Fehri,  an  ancient  man,  ot 
honorable  lineage,  was  chosen  for  this  station. 
){-  began  his  reign  with  policy,  and  endeavored 
to  conciliate  all  parties  ;  but  the  distribution  of 
otfices  soon  created  powerful  enemies  among  the 
disappointed  leaders.  A  civil  war  was  the  conse- 
ouence,  and  Sjiain  was  deluged  with  blood.  The 
troops  of  both  parties  burned  and  ravaged  and  laid 
everything  waste,  to  distress  their  antagonists  ; 
the  villages  were  abandoned  i)y  their  inhabitants, 
who  fled  to  the  cities  for  refuge  ;  and  nourishing 
towns  disappeared  from  the  face  ot  the  earth,  or 
remained  mere  heaps  of  rubbish  anti  ashes.  At 
the  time  of  the  landing  ot  Abderahman  ii,  Spain, 
the  old  Emir  Yusut  had  obtained  a  signal  vic- 
tory.    He  had  captured  Saragossa,  in  which  was 


Ameer  ben  Amru,  his  principal  enemy,  together 
with  his  son  and  secretary.  Loading  his  prison- 
ers with  chains,  and  putting  them  on  camels,  he 
set  out  in  triumph  for  Cordova,  considering  him- 
self secure  in  the  absolute  domination  of  Spain. 

He  had  halted  one  day  in  a  valley  called  Wad- 
arambla,  and  was  reposing  with  his  family  in  iiis 
pavilion,  while  his  people  and  the  prisoners  made 
a  repast  in  the  open  air.  In  the  midst  of  his  re- 
pose, his  confidential  adherent  and  general,  the 
Wall  Samael,  galloped  into  the  camp  covered 
with  dust,  and  exhausted  with  latigue.  He 
brought  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  Abderanman  and 
that  the  whole  sea-board  was  flocking  to  his  stand- 
ard. Messenger  .after  messenger  came  hurrying 
into  the  camp,  confirming  the  tearful  tidings,  and 
adding  that  this  descendant  of  the  Omeyas  had 
secretly  been  invited  to  Spain  by  Amru  and  his 
followers.  Yusuf  waited  not  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  this  accusation.  •  Giving  way  to  a  trans- 
port of  fury,  he  ordered  that  Amru,  his  son  and 
secretary,  should  be  cut  to  pieces.  His  com- 
mands were  instantly  executed.  "  And  this  cru- 
elty," says  the  Arabian  chronicler,  "  lost  him 
the  favor  of  Allah  ;  for  from  that  time,  success 
deserted  his  standard." 

Abderahman  had  indeed  been  hailed  with  joy  on 
his  landing  in  Spain.  The  old  peojjle  hoped  to  find 
tranquillity  under  the  sway  of  one  supreme  chief- 
tain, descended  from  their  ancient  caliphs  ;  the 
young  men  were  rejoiced  to  have  a  youthful  war  ■ 
rior  to  lead  them  on  to  victories  ;  and  the  popu- 
lace, charmed  with  his  freshness  and  manly 
beauty,  his  majestic  yet  gracious  and  affable  de- 
meanor, shouted  :  "  Long  live  Abderahman  ben 
Moavia  Meramamolin  of  Spain  !" 

In  a  few  days  the  youthful  sovereign  saw  him- 
self at  the  head  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
men,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Elvira,  ."Mmeria, 
Malaga,  Xeres,  and  Sidonia.  Fair  Seville  threw 
open  its  gates  at  his  approach,  and  celebrated  1  is 
arrival  with  public  rejoicings.  He  continued  h's 
march  into  the  country,  vanciuished  one  of  tho; 
sons  of  Yusut  before  the  gates  o'  "ordova,  and 
obliged  hiiTi  to  take  refuge  within  its  walls,  where 
he  held  him  in  close  siege.  Hearing,  however  ot 
the  approach  ol  Yusuf,  the  father,  with  a  poweiful 
army,  he  divided  his  forces,  and  leaving  ten  tlmu- 
sand  men  to  press  the  siege,  he  b:i:;t''n'jd  v.  ith  the 
other  ten  to  meet  the  coming  toe. 

Yusut  had  indeed  mustered  a  formidable  force, 
from  the  east  and  south  of  Spain,  and  accom- 
panied bv  his  veteran  general,  Samael,  came 
with  contident  boasting  to  drive  this  intruder  from 
the  land.  His  confidence  increased  on  beholding 
the  small  army  of  Abderahinan.  Turning  to 
Samael,  he  repeated,  with  a  scornful  sneer,  a 
\  jrse  from  an  Arabian  poetess,  which  says  ; 

"  How  hard  is  our  lot  I  We  come,  a  thirsty 
multitude,  and  lo  !  but  this  cup  ot  water  to  share 
among  us  1" 

There  was  indeed  .•  fearful  odds.  On  the  one 
side  were  two  veteran  generals,  grown  gray  in 
victory,  with  a  mighty  host  of  warriors,  seasoned 
in  the  wars  ot  Spain.  On  the  other  side  was  a 
mere  youth,  scarce  attained  to  manhood,  with  a 
hasty  levy  of  halt-disriplinetl  ironps  ;  hut  the 
youth  was  a  prince,  llushed  with  hope,  and  aspir- 
ing after  tame  and  empire  ;  and  surrounded  by  a 
devoted  band  ot  warriors  from  Af'ica,  whose  ex- 
ample infused  desperate  zeal  into  the  little  army. 

The  encounter  took  place  at  daybreak.  The 
impetuous  valor  of  the  Z  aules  cat  r  ed  everyining 
before  it.  The  cavalry  ot  Yusut  was  broken,  and 
driven  back  upon  the  infantry,  and  before  noon 
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the  whole  host  was  put  to  headlone  flight.  Yusiif 
and  Samael  were  borne  along  in  the  torrent  of  the 
fugitives,  raging  anil  storming,  anil  making  in- 
effectual efforts  to  rally  them.  They  were  separ- 
ated widely  in  the  confusion  of  the  flight,  one 
taking  refuge  in  the  Algarves,  the  other  in  the 
kingdom  or  Murcia.  They  afttrward  rallied,  re- 
united their  forces,  and  made  another  desperate 
stand  near  Almunecar.  The  battle  was  obstinate 
and  hiooily,  i)ut  they  were  again  defeated,  and 
driven,  wi{h  a  handful  of  followers,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  rugged  mountains  adjacent  to  Klvira. 

The  s])i<-jt  ot  the  veteran  Saniael  gave  way  be- 
fore these  fearlul  reverses.  "  In  vain,  O  Yusuf  !" 
said  he  "  do  we  contenti  with  the  |)rosperou3  star 
of  this  youthful  conijueror  :  the  will  ot  Allah  be 
done  !  Let  us  sulitnit  to  our  fate,  and  sue  for 
favorable  terms,  while  we  have  yet  the  means  of 
capitulation." 

it  was  a  hard  trial  for  the  proud  spirit  of  Yusuf, 
that  had  once  aspired  to  uncontrolled  sway  ;  but 
he  was  com|)elled  to  cajiitulate.  Abderahman 
was  as  generous  as  brave.  He  granted  the  two 
gray-headed  generals  the  most  honorable  condi- 
tions, and  even  took  the  veteran  Samael  into 
favor,  em]iloying  him,  as  a  mark  of  confidence,  to 
visit  the  eastern  provinces  of  S|)ain,  and  restore 
them  to  tranijuillity.  Yusuf,  having  delivered  up 
Elvira  r.nd  (Iranada,  and  comijlied  with  other 
article.-,  of  his  (_a|)itulation,  was  ])ermitted  to  re- 
tire to  Murcia,  and  rejoin  his  sun  Muhamad.  A 
general  amnesty  to  all  chiefs  and  soldiers  who 
should  yield  u|)  their  strong  holds,  and  lay  down 
their  arms,  completed  the  trium|)Ii  of  Abderah- 
man, and  brought  all  hearts  into  oi)edience. 

Thus  tei-iriinated  this  severe  struggle  for  the 
domination  of  Spain  ;  and  thus  the  illustrious 
family  ot  Omcya,  after  having  been  cast  down 
and  almost  exterminaied  in  die  East,  took  new 
root,  and  sprang  lorth  prosperously  in  the  West. 

Wherever  Abderahman  appeared,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  rapturous  arclaniations.  As  he  rode 
through  the  cities,  the  populace  rent  the  air  with 
shouts  of  joy  ;  the  st.;tely  [lalaces  were  crowded 
with  spectators,  eager  to  gainasiglit  of  his  grace- 
ful form  ,in<l  beaming  countenance  ;  and  when 
they  beheld  the  miifgled  majesty  ami  benignity  ol 
their  new  monarch,  and   the  sweetness  and  gen- 
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eness  of  !iis  whole  conduct,  they  extolled  him  as 
something  nuire  than  mortal  ;  as  a  benelicent 
genius,  sent  for  the  happiness  ot  Sp.iin. 

In  the  interval  of  peace  which  now  succeeded, 
Abderaliman  occupied  bimsell  in  promoting  the 
usetnl  and  elegant  ar's,  and  in  introihicing  into 
Spain  the  refinements  ot  the  East.  Considering 
the  building  iimI  ornamenting  of  cities  as  among 
the  noblest  employments  of  the  tranquil  hours  ot 
princes,  he  bestowed  great  pains  jpon  beautifying 
the  city  of  Cordova  and  its  environs,  fie  recon- 
structed banks  and  dykes,  to  keep  the  (iuadal- 
([uiver  from  overflowing  its  borders,  and  on  the 
vast  terraces  thus  formed,  he  planted  delightful 
gardens.  In  the  midst  of  these,  he  erected  a  lotty 
tower,  commanding  a  view  of  the  vast  and  fruit- 
ful valley,  enlivened  by  the  windings  of  the  river. 
In  this  tower  he  would  pass  hours  of  meditation, 
gazing  on  the  soft  and  varied  landscape,  and  in- 
haling the  bl.ind  and  balmy  airs  ot  that  delightful 
region.  At  such  times,  bis  thoughts  would  iccur 
to  the  past,  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  youlh  ;  the 
massacre  of  his  lamily  would  rise  to  view, 
mingled  with  tender  recollections  ot  his  native 
country,  Irom  which  he  was  exiled.  In  these 
melancholy  musings  he  would  sit  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  a  palm-tree  which  he  had  planted  in 


the  midst  of  his  garden.  It  is  said  to  have  heen 
the  first  ever  planted  in  Spain,  and  to  have  heen 
the  parent  stock  of  all  the  palm-trees  which  j^^race 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  peninsula.  The 
heart  of  Abderahman  yearned  toward  this  iiee^ 
it  was  the  offspring  of  his  native  country,  and 
like  him,  an  exile.  In  one  of  his  moods  of  lendi.i-. 
ness,  he  composed  verses  ujwn  it,  which  have 
since  become  famous  throughout  the  world,  ri,, 
following  is  a  rude  but  literal  translation  : 

"  Beauteous  Palm  !  thou  also  wert  hiil.ir 
brought  a  stranger  ;  but  thy  roots  have  foiiml  i 
kindly  soil,  thy  head  is  lifted  to  the  skies,  ami  the 
sweet  airs  of  Algarve  fondle  and  kiss  thy  branclu-s. 

"  Thou  hast  known,  like  me,  the  storms  of  ail- 
verse  fortune.  Bitter  tears  wouldst  thou  shed, 
couldst  thou  feel  my  woes.  Repealed  griefs  have 
overwhelmed  me.  With  early  tears  1  beiltweil 
the  palms  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  hut 
neither  tree  nor  river  heeded  my  sorrows,  when 
driven  'by  cruel  fate,  and  the  ferocious  .Ahoui 
Abbas,  from  the  scenes  ol  my  childhood  and  the 
sweet  objects  of  my  affection. 

'  To  thee  no  remembrance  remains  of  my  he- 
loved  country  ;  I,  unhappy  I  can  never  recall  it 
without  tears." 

The  generosity  of  Abderahman  to  his  van- 
quished foes  was  destined  to  be  abused.  The 
veteran  Yusuf,  in  visiting  certain  of  the  cities 
which  he  had  surrendered,  found  himseit  ^^lr■ 
rounded  l)y  zealous  partisans,  ready  to  |)eril  liU-  in 
his  service.  The  love  ot  command  revived  in  las 
bosom,  and  he  repented  the  tacdily  with  whiih  he 
h.'il  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  sulmiis- 
sion.  Flushed  with  new  hopes  ot  success,  ht 
causeii  arms  lo  be  secretly  collected,  .mil  depuMi 
eil  in  various  vill.iges,  most  ,;ealous  in  their  pm 
fessions  of  devotion,  and  raising  a  consiilnihir 
body  ot  troops,  seized  upon  the  lastle  ot  A  :i:o- 
dovar.  The  rash  rebellion  w;is  short-lived.  At 
the  first  appearance  ot  an  army  sent  by  AbiU  rali- 
man,  ami  commanded  by  Abtlelinelee,  governor 
of  .Seville,  the  villages  which  had  so  reii'iuly  prn- 
fessefl  loyalty  to  Yusuf,  hastened  to  declare  iluir 
attachmciU  to  the  monarch,  and  to  give  up  the 
conceded  arms.  Almodovar  was  soon  rei.ilNeii. 
and  Yusuf,  driven  to  the  environs  ol  I.orea,  wis 
surrounded  by  the  cavalry  ol  .Abdelmelee.  Ihe' 
veieran  ende.ivored  to  cut  a  passage  through  t!  r 
enemy,  but  alter  lighting  with  desperate  lni\ 
and  with  a  force  of  arm  incredible  in  one  ol  i,;s 
age,  he  tell  beneath  blows  irom  we.q)ons  ol  ail 
kinds,  so  that  after  the  battle  his  body  n  nil 
scarcely  be  recognized,  so  numerous  were  i  •• 
wounds.  His  head  was  cut  olf  ,ind  sent  to  '  h. 
dova,  where  it  was  placed  in  an  iron  cage,  mer 
the  gate  of  the  city. 

The  ok!  lion  was  dead,  but  his  whelps  survixej 
■S'usul  had  left  three  sons,  who  inherited  his  \\  i;- 
like  spirit,  and  were  eager  to  revenge  his  de.ii!  . 
Collecting  a  number  ot  the  scattered  adherents  it 
their  iioiise,  they  surprised  and  sei/ed  upon  Ti  ie- 
do,  during  the  absence  of  Temam,  its  Wall  ni 
commander.  In  this  old  warrior  city,  built  upiiii 
a  rock,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  Tagus, 
they  set  up  a  kind  ol  rubber  hold,  scouring  ih- 
surrounding     country     Icvyin;;     tribute,    sei/i,  ■.; 

upon  horses,  and  compelling  the  pe.isantiy  to  i 

their  stand.ird.  Every  day  cavalcades  ol  Ikji-^  ^ 
and  mules,  laden  with  spoil,  with  (locks  of  ^llee|l 
and  dunes  of  cattle,  came  pouring  o\er  ilse 
bridges  on  either  side  ot  the  city,  and  tiuongiiiL; 
in  at  the  gates,  the  plunder  ot  the  surroundini; 
country.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  siiil 
loyal    to    Abdetahman   dared    not    lift  up    then 
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voices,  for  men  of  the  sword  bore  sway.  At 
length  one  day,  when  the  sons  of  Yusuf,  with 
their  choicest  troops,  were  out  on  a  maraud,  the 
watchmen  on  tiie  towers  gave  the  alarm.  A 
troop  of  scattered  horsemen  were  spurring  wildly 
toward  the  gates.  The  banners  of  the  sons  of 
Yusuf  were  descried".  Two  of  them  spurred  into 
the  city,  followed  by  a  handful  of  warriors,  cov- 
ered with  confusion  antl  dismay.  They  had  been 
encountered  and  defeated  by  the  Wall  Temam, 
and  one  of  the  brothers  had  been  slain. 

The  gates  were  secured  in  all  haste,  and  the 
walls  were  scarcely  manned,  when  Tcmarji  ap- 
peared belore  them  with  his  troops,  and  sum- 
moned the  city  to  surrender.  A  great  internal 
coininotion  ensued  between  the  loyalists  and  the 
insurgents  ;  the  latter,  however,  had  weapons  in 
their  hands,  and  prevailed  ;  and  for  several  days, 
triisliiig  to  the  strength  of  their  rock  built  fortress, 
they  set  the  Wali  at  defiance.  At  length  some  of 
the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Toledo,  whu  knew  all  its 
secret  and  subt(M'raneous  passages,  some  of  which, 
if  chroniclers  may  be  believed,  have  existed  since 
the  days  of  Hercules,  if  not  of  Tubal  Cain,  intro- 
duced Temam  and  a  chosen  band  of  his  warriors 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  where  they  sud- 
denly appeared  as  if  by  magic.  .\  panic  seized 
upon  the  insurgents.  Some  sought  safety  in  sub- 
mission, some  in  concealment,  some  in  flight. 
Casiiii,  one  of  the  sons  ot  Yusuf,  escaped  in  dis- 
guise ;  the  youngest,  unarmed,  was  taken,  and 
was  sent  captive  to  the  king,  accompanied  by  tlj^ 
head  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  slain  in  battle. 

When  .Abderahman  beheld  the  youth  laden  with 
chains,  he  remembered  his  own  sufferings  in  his 
eirlv  days,  and  had  compassion  dii  him  ;  but,  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  further  mischief,  he  im- 
prisoned him  in  a  tower  of  tlie  wall  of  Cordova. 

In  the  me.mtime  C.isim,  wlio  had  escaped, 
maii.iged  to  raise  another  band  of  warriors. 
Spain,  in  all  ages  a  guerilla  country,  prone  to 
pariisan  warfare  and  petty  maraud,  was  at  that 
time  infested  by  bands  of  licentious  troops,  who 
had  sprung  up  in  the  civil  contests  ;  their  only 
ohject  pill.ige,  their  only  dependence  the  sworcl, 
and  ready  to  Hock  to  any  new  and  desperate 
standard,  that  promised  the  greatest  license. 
With  a  lut'han  lone  thus  levied,  Casim  scoured 
the  country,  took  .Siilonia  by  storm,  .md  surprised 
Seville  while  in  a  state  of  unsuspecting  security. 

Abderahman  jiut  himsell  at  the  head  of  hislaith- 
lul  /fiietes,  and  took  the  lield  in  person.  By  the 
rapidity  ol  his  movements,  the  rebels  were  defeat- 
ed, .Sidonia  and  .Seville  speedily  retaken,  and 
Casim  was  made  prisoner.  The  generosity  of 
.■\i)derahm m  w.is  again  exhibited  tow.iid  this  un- 
lonunate  son  of  S'usut.  Hi-  sparecf  his  life,  and 
sent  hull  to  be  conhned  in  a  tower  at  'I'oledo. 

I'lie  \eteraii  S  iin.iel  had  taken  no  part  in  these 
insurrections,  but  had  attended  faithfully  to  the 
affairs  intrusted  to  him  by  .Abderahman.  The 
death  of  his  cjld  Iriend  aiKl  colle.iguc,  Vusu 
e\er,  and  the  subseipient  disasters  ot  his 
tilled  him  with  despondency.  [•"earing  the 
siancy  of  fortune,  and  the  dangers  incident 
public  en.ploy.  he  entreated  the  king  to  be  i)er- 
niiited  to  retire  to  his  house  in  Seguen/a,  .uuf  in- 
dulge a  privacy  and  repose  suited  lo  his  ad- 
vanced age.  His  pr.iyer  was  gr.mletl.  The 
veteran  laid  by  his  arms,  I; altered  in  a  thousand 
conflicts  ;  hung  his  sword  and  lance  ag.iinst  the 
wall,  and  surrounded  l)y  a  few  friends,  gave  him- 
self up  appaieiuly  to  the  sweets  of  (piiel  and  un 
ambitious  leisure. 

Who   can    count,    however,   upon    the   tranquil 
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content  of  a  heart  nurtured  amid  the  storms  of 
war  and  ambition  !  Under  the  ashes  of  this  out- 
ward humility  were  glowing  the  coals  of  faction. 
In  h;  j  seemingly  philosophical  retirement,  Samael 
was  concerting  with  his  friends  new  treason 
against  Abderahman.  His  plot  was  discovered  ; 
his  house  was  suddenly  surrounded  liy  troops  ; 
and  he  was  conveyed  to  a  tower  at  Toledo, 
wdiere,  in  the  course  of  a  lew  months  he  died  in 
captivity. 

The  magnanimity  of  Abderahman  was  again 
put  to  the  proof,  by  a  new  insurrection  at  Toledo.  ' 
llixem  ben  Adra,  a  relation  of  Yusuf,  seized  upon 
the  Alcazar,  or  citadel,  slew  several  of  the  royal 
adherents  ot  the  king,  lil)erated  Casim  from  his 
tower,  and,  summoning  all  the  banditti  of  the 
country,  soon  mustered  a  force  of  ten  thousand 
men.  Abderahman  was  quickly  before  the  walls 
of  Toledo,  with  the  troops  of  Cordova  and  his 
devoted  Zenetes.  The  rebels  were  brought  to 
terms,  and  surrendered  the  city  on  promise  of 
general  pardon,  which  was  extended  even  to 
llixem  and  Casim.  When  the  chieftain  saw 
Hixem  .md  his  principal  confederates  in  the 
power  ot  /Xbderahman,  they  advised  hiii'  to  jjut 
them  all  to  death.  "  A  promise  given  to  traitor 
and  rebels,"  said  they,  "is  not  binding,  when  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  st.ite  that  it  should  be 
broken." 

"  No  I"  replied  Abderahman,  "  it  the  safety  of 
my  throne  were  at  stake,  [  would  not  break  my 
word."  .So  saying,  he  conhrmed  the  amnesty,  and 
granted  llixem  l)t;n  Ailra  a  worthless  lite,  to  l)e 
employed  in  farther  treason. 

Scarcely  had  Abderahman  returnerl  from  this 
expedition,  wdien  a  powerful  army,  -.ent  by  the 
caliph,  landed  from  Africa  on  the  coast  ol  the 
Algar\es.  The  commander,  .My  ben  .Mogueth, 
Kmir  ol  Cairvan,  elevated  a  rich  banner  whurh  he 
h.id  received  from  the  hands  of  the  ciiiiph. 
Wherever  lie  went,  he  ordered  the  caliph  o!  the 
I'ast  to  be  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  de- 
nouncing Alulerahman  as  a  usurper,  the  vagrant 
member  of  a  family  proscribed  and  execrateil  in 
all  the  moscpies  of  the  East. 

One  of  the  first  to  join  his  standard  was  llixem 
ben  Adra,  so  recently  jiardoned  by  Abilerahman. 
He  seized  upon  the  citadel  ot  Toledo,  and  rep.iir- 
ing  to  the  camp  of  Aly,  offered  to  deliver  the  city 
into  his  hands 

Abder.ilim.in,  as  bold  in  war  as  he  svas  gentle 
in  peace,  took  the  held  with  his  wonied  prompt- 
ness ;  overthrew  his  etiemies,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, drove  some  lo  the  sea-coast  to  regain  their 
ships,  and  others  to  tiic  mount.dns.  The  l)ody  of 
,\ly  was  loiind  oii  the  field  of  battle.  .Abderah- 
man caused  the  head  to  be  struck  off,  and  con- 
veyed to  C.u.\aii,  where  it  was  aHlxed  at  night  to 
;i  column  in  the  public  .icpiire,  with  this  inscrip- 
tif)n  ;  "  Thus  .Abderahman,  llie  tiescendant  ot  the 
Dmeyas,  |)unishes  the  rash  and  arrogant." 

Hixem  ben  Adra  escaped  Irom  the  liekl  of  bat- 
tle, and  excited  farther  troubles,  but  was  eventu- 
.illy  captured  by  Abdelmelee,  who  ordered  his 
head  to  be  struck  off  on  the  spot,  lest  he  should 
again  be  :.pared,  through  the  wonted  clemency  of 
.\bderahnian. 

Not\\ithstanding  these  signal  triumphs,  the 
reign  of  .Abderahman  was  disturbed  by  farther 
insurrections,  and  by  .mother  descent  from 
Afri(  a,  but  he  was  victorious  over  them  a!!  ; 
striking  the  root.;  of  his  power  deeper  and  dee|  er 
into  the  land.  I'nder  his  sway,  fhe  government 
of  Spain  became  more  regular  and  consolidated, 
and  acquired  an    independence  o(  Ihe  empire  oi 
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the  East.  The  caliph  continued  to  be  considered 
as  iirst  pontiff  and  chief  of  the  religion,  but  he 
ceased  to  have  any  temporal  power  over  Spain. 

Having  again  an  interval  of  peace,  Abderah- 
man  devoteu  himself  to  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. Suleiman,  the  eldest,  he  appointed  Wali,  or 
governor,  ol  Toledo  ;  Abdullah,  the-  second,  was 
mtrusted  with  the  command  of  Merida  ;  but  the 
third  son,  Hixem,  was  the  delight  of  his  heart, 
the  son  of  Howra,  his  lavorite  suilana,  whom  he 
loved  throughout  life  with  the  utmost  tenderness. 
With  this  youth,  who  was  full  of  ])roniise,  he  re- 
laxed from  the  fatigues  ol  government  ;  joining 
in  his  youthful  sports  amid  tiie  delightful  gardens 
of  Cordova,  and  teaciiing  him  the  gentle  art  of 
falconry,  of  which  tiie  king  was  so  fond  that  lie 
received  the  name  of  the  I-'aicon  of  Coraixi. 

While  Abderaiiman  was  thus  iiuiulging  in  the 
gemie  ;'.opensities  of  his  nature,  mischief  was  se- 
cretly at  work.  Muhamad,  the  youngest  son  of 
Yusuf,  had  been  for  many  years  a  prisoner  in  the 
tower  of  Cordova.  Heiiig  passive  anil  resigned, 
his  keepers  relaxed  liieir  vigilance,  and  brougiit 
him  forth  from  his  dungeon.  Me  went  groping 
about,  however,  in  broad  daylight,  as  if  still  in 
the  darkness  of  his  tower,  ills  guards  watched 
him  narrowly,  lest  this  should  be  a  deception,  but 
were  at  length  convinced  that  tile  long  absence  of 
ligiit  had  rendered  him  blind.  They  now  per- 
mitted him  to  descend  frei|Uently  to  the  lower 
chamljers  of  tiie  tower,  and  to  sleep  tiiere  occa- 
sionally, during  tile  heats  of  summer.  'I'liey  even 
allowcil  him  to  grope  ids  way  to  the  cistern,  in 
quest  of  water  for  his  ablutions. 

A  year  jiassed  in  this  way  without  anything  to 
excite  suspicion.  During  all  this  time,  however, 
tile  blindness  ol  Muhaniad  was  entirely  a  decep- 
tion ;  and  lie  was  concerting  a  phin  of  escape, 
through  the  aid  of  some  friends  ot  iiis  father,  who 
found  means  to  visit  him  occasionally.  One  sultry 
evening  in  midsummer,  tiie  guards  had  gone  to 
batlie  in  the  Gu;alalc|uiver,  leaving  .\Iuhamad 
alone,  in  the  lower  chambers  of  the  tower.  No 
sooner  were  they  out  ot  sigiit  and  hearing,  than 
he  hastened  to  a  window  ol  tlie  stair-case,  leading 
down  to  the  cistern,  lowered  himself  as  lar  as  his 
arms  would  reach,  and  dropped  without  injury  to 
the  ground.  I'luiiging  into  the  Guadalquiver,  lie 
swam  across  to  a  thick  grove  on  the  opposite 
side,  where  his  triciuls  were  waiting  to  receive 
him.  Here,  mounting  a  horse  which  they  had 
provided  for  an  event  of  the  kind,  he  tied  across 
the  country,  by  solitary  roads,  and  made  good  his 
escape  to  the  mountains  of  Jaen. 

Tne  guardians  ol  the  tower  dreaded  for  some 
time  to  make  known  his  flight  to  Abderahman. 
When  at  length  it  was  told  to  him,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  All  is  the  work  of  eternal  wisdom  ;  it  is  intend- 
ed to  teach  us  that  we  cannot  benefit  the  wicked 
tfithout  injuring  the  good.  The  flight  ot  that 
blind  man  will  cause  much  trouble  and  blood- 
shed." 

His  predictions  were  verified.  Muhamad  reared 
the  standard  of  rebellion  on  the  mountains  ;  tlie 
seditious  and  discoptented  ol  .ill  kinds  hastened 
to  join  it,  together  with  soldiers  of  lortune,  or 
rather  wandering  banditti,  and  he  had  soon  six 
thousand  men,  well  armed,  hardy  in  habits,  and 
desperate  in  character.  His  brother  Casim  also 
rea|)peared  about  tlie  same  time  in  the  mountains 
of  Roiida,  at  tlie  head  ol  a  daring  band  that  laid 
all  the  neighboring  valleys  under  contnliution. 

Abderahman  summoned  his  alcaydes  from  llieir 
various  military  posts,  to  assist  in  driving  the 
rebels  from  their  mountain  fastnesses    into    the 


plains.  It  was  a  dangerous  and  protracted  toil, 
lor  the  mountains  were  frightfully  wild  and 
rugged.  He  entered  them  with  a  powerful  host 
driving  the  rebels  from  height  to  height  and  v;il! 
ley  to  valley,  and  harassing  them  by  a  gallinij  tire 
from  thousands  of  cross-bows.  At  length  ,'i  d,.. 
cisive  battle  took  place  near  the  river  Guadalcmar. 
The  rebels  were  signally  defeated  ;  lour  tlioiis.iiv,' 
fell  in  action,  many  were  drowned  in  the  liMfp 
and  Muhamad,  with  a  few  horsemen,  escapul  k 
the  mountains  ot  the  Algarves.  Here  he  was 
hunted  by  the  alcaydes  from  one  desolate  retnat 
to  another  ;  his  lew  followers  grew  tired  ot  shar- 
ing the  disastrous  fortunes  of  a  fated  man  ;  uiii,' 
by  one  deserted  h'  n,  and  he  himself  deserted  thi; 
remainder,  tearing  they  might  give  I  im  up,  to 
purchase  their  own  pardon. 

Lonely  and  disguised,  he  plunged  into  ihe 
depths  of  the  forests,  or  lurked  in  dens  and  ( av- 
erns,  like  a  tarnished  wolf,  often  casting  back  his 
thoughts  with  regret  to  the  time  of  his  captivity  \n 
the  gloomy  tower  of  Cordova.  Hunger  at  Ien;;ili 
drove  him  to  .Alarcon,  at  the  risk  of  being  disi  ,':\-. 
ered.  r'amine  and  misery,  however,  had  so 
wasted  ami  changed  him,  that  he  was  not  rccoi;- 
nized.  He  remained  nearly  a  year  in  Alarmii, 
unnoticed  and  unknown,  yet  constantly  toniu  ru- 
ing himself  with  the  dreacl  ol  discovery,  and  v>i;h 
groundless  tears  of  the  vengeance  ol  Abderih. 
man.  Death  at  length  put  an  end  to  his  wretclu:  I- 
ness. 

A  milder  fate  attended  his  brother  Casii'i. 
Iking  defeated  in  the  mountains  of  Murci.i,  In- 
w;is  conducted  in  chains  to  Cordova.  On  conunir 
into  the  jiresence  of  Abderahman,  his  once  livirc 
and  hauglily  sjiirit,  broken  by  distr-ss,  gave  wa\  ; 
he  threw  himsell  on  the  earth,  kissed  the  dust  l!.;- 
neath  the  feel  of  the  king,  and  implored  las 
clemency.  The  benignant  heart  of  Abderahniaii 
was  tilled  with  melancholy,  rather  than  exultation, 
at  beholding  this  wreck  of  the  once  hauj^hiy 
family  ot  Yusuf  a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  and  siiinj^ 
for  mere  existence.  He  thought  upon  the  niut.i- 
bility  of  fortune,  and  felt  how  insecure  are  all  her 
favors.  He  raised  the  unhappy  Casim  from  ihu 
earth,  ordered  his  irons  to  be  taken  off,  and,  not 
content  with  mere  forgiveness,  treated  him  with 
honor,  and  gave  him  jiossessions  in  Seville,  where 
he  might  live  in  state  conformable  to  the  anciint 
dignity  of  his  family.  Won  by  this  great  and  per- 
severing magnanimity,  Casim  ever  alter  remained 
one  of  the  most  devoted  ot  his  subjects. 

All  the  enemies  ot  Abderahman  were  at  length 
subdued  ;  he  reigned  undisputed  sovereign  ot  the 
Moslems  ot  .Spain  ;  and  so  benign  was  his  go\eni- 
ment,  that  every  one  blessed  the  revival  of  tiie 
illustrious  inie  of  On.eya.  He  was  at  all  times 
accessible  to  lli"^  huirinlest  ot  his  subjects  :  tlie 
poor  man  ever  l;j*und  in  him  a  friend,  and  the  oi- 
pressed  .i  protector.  Hf.  improved  the  admiiii 
tration  of  justice  ;  estabhshed  schools  tor  puhh' 
instructioTi  ;  encouraged  poets  and  men  ot  letters, 
and  cultivated  the  sciences.  He  built  mos(iiK  ^ 
in  every  city  that  he  visited  ;  inculcated  religii  n 
by  example  as  well  as  tiy  precept  ;  and  celebrateil 
all  the  festivals  prescribed  by  the  Koran,  with  thr 
utmost  magnificence. 

As  a  monument  ot  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
prosjierity  with  which  he  had  been  lavored,  he 
und(-rtooK  to  erect  a  mos(|Ue  in  his  favorite  city  oi 
Cordova,  that  should  rival  in  splendor  the  great 
moscpie  ot  Damascus,  and  excel  the  one  recently 
erected  in  Hagdad  by  the  Abassides,  the  supplant- 
ers  of  his  family. 

It  is  said  that  he  himself  furnished  the  plan  for 
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this  famous  edifice,  and  even  worked  on  it,  with 
his  own  hands,  one  hour  in  each  day,  to  testify 
his  zeal  and  humility  in  the  service  ol  God,  and 
to  animate  his  workmen.  He  did  not  live  to  see 
it  completed,  hut  it  was  finished  according  to  his 
plans  by  his  son  Hixem.  When  finished,  it  sur- 
passed the  most  splendid  mosques  of  the  east.  It 
was  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  two  hundred 
and  titty  in  breadth.  Within  were  twenty-eight 
aisles,  crossed  by  nineteen,  supported  by  a  tho  i- 
sand  and  ninety-three  columns  of  marble.  There 
were  nineteen  portals,  covered  with  plates  of 
bronze  of  rare  workmanship.  The  principal 
portal  was  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  On  the 
summit  ci  the  grand  cupola  were  three  gilt  balls 
surmounted  by  a  golden  pomegranate.  At  night, 
the  mosque  was  illuminated  with  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  lamps,  and  great  sums  were  ex- 
pended in  amber  and  aloes,  which  were  burned 
as  perfumes.  The  mosque  remains  to  this  day, 
shorn  of  its  ancient  splendor,  yet  still  one  of  the 
grandest  Moslem  monuments  in  Spain. 

Finding  himself  advancing  in  years,  Abderah- 
man  assembled  in  his  capital  ot  Cordova  the  prin- 
cipal governors  and  commanders  ol  his  kingdom, 
and  in  presence  of  them  all,  with  great  solemnity, 
nominated  his  son  Hixem  as  the  successor  to  the 
throne.  Ali  present  made  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
Abderahman  during  his  life,  and  to  Hixem  alter 
his  death.  The  prince  was  younger  than  his 
i)rothers,  Sol ei man  and  Abdallah  ;  but  he  was 
the  son  of  Howara,  the  tenderly  beloved  sultana 
o*  Abderahman,  and  her  influence,  it  is  said, 
gained  him  this  preference. 

Within  a  lew  months  afterward,  Abderahman 
fell  grievously  sick  at  Merida.  Finding  his  end 
approaching,  he  summoned  Hixem  to  his  bed- 
side :  "My  son, "  said  he,  "the  angel  of  death 
is  hovering  over  me  ;  treasure  up,  therefore,  in 
thy  heart  this  dying  counsel,  whicii  I  give  through 
the  great  love  1  bear  thee.  Remember  that  all 
empire  is  from  (iod,  who  gives  and  takes  it  away, 
according  to  his  pleasure.  Since  God,  through 
his  divine  goodness,  has  given  us  regal  power 
and  authority,  let  us  do  his  holy  will,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  to  do  good  to  all  men,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  committed  to  our  protection. 
Render  equal  justice,  my  son,  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  never  suffer  injustice  to  be  done  within 
ihy  (lominion,  for  it  is  the  road  to  perdition.  Be 
merciful  and  benignant  to  those  dependent  upon 
thee.  Confide  the  government  ot  thy  cities  and 
provinces  to  men  of  worth  and  experience  ;  pun- 
ish without  compassion  those  ministers  who  op- 
press thy  people  with  exorbitant  exactions.  Pay 
thy  troops  punctually  ;  teach  them  to  feel  a  cer- 
tainty in  tiiy  promises  ;  command  them  with  gen- 
tleness but  firmness,  and  make  them  in  truth  the 
tlefenders  ot  the  state,  not  its  destroyers.  Culti- 
vate unceasingly  the  affections  ot  thy  people,  for 
in    their    good -will    consists    the  security  of   the 

tate,  in  their  distrust  its  peril,  in  their  hatred  its 
certain  ruin.  Protect  the  husbandmen  who  cul- 
tivate the  earth,  and  yield  us  necessary  suste- 
nance ;  never  permit  their  fields,  and  groves,  and 
(pardeiib  to  be  disturbed.  In  a  word,  act  in  such 
wise  that  thy  people  may  bless  thee,  and  may 
•njoy,  iinder  the  shadow  of  thy  wing,  a  secure 
and  tranquil  life.  In  th's  consists  good  govern- 
ment ;  rf  thou  dost  practice  it,  thou  wilt  be  happy 
among  thy  people,  and  renowned  throughout  the 
world." 

Having  given  this  excellent  counsel,  the  good 
king    .Vbderahman   blessed   his  son    Hixem,    and 
shortly  after  died  ;  being  but  in  tiic  si.- *.ieth  year 
() 


of  his  age.  He  was  interred  with  great  pomp  ; 
but  the  highest  honors  that  distinguished  liis 
funeral  were  the  tears  of  real  sorrow  shed  upon 
his  grave.  He  left  behind  Kim  a  name  lor  valo.r. 
justice,  and  magnanimity,  and  forever  famous  .as 
being  the  founder  of  the  glorious  line  of  the  Om« 
miacles  in  Spain. 


THE  WIDOW'S  ORDEAL, 

OR   A   JtJDICIAL   TRIAl,   HY    COMBAT. 

The  world  is  daily  growing  older  and  wiser. 
Its  institutions  vary  with  its  years,  and  mark  its 
growing  wisdom  ;  and  none  more  so  than  its 
modes  of  investigating  truth,  and  ascertaining 
guilt  or  innocence.  In  its  nonage,  when  man  was 
yet  a  fallible  being,  and  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
his  own  intellect,  appeals  were  made  to  heaven 
in  dark  and  doubtful  cases  ot  atrocious  accusation. 

The  accused  was  required  to  plunge  his  hand  in 
boiling  oil,  or  to  walk  across  red-hot  ploughshares, 
or  to  maintain  his  innocence  in  armed  light  and 
listed  field,  in  person  or  by  champion.  If  he 
passed  these  ordeals  unscathed,  he  stood  ac- 
quitted, and  the  result  was  regarded  as  a  verdict 
from  on  high. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  the  gallant 
age  of  chivalry,  the  gentler  sex  should  have  been 
most  freciuently  the  subjects  ot  these  rude  trials 
and  perilous  ordeals  ;  and,  that,  too,  when  assailed 
in  their  most  delicate  and  vulnerable  part — their 
honor. 

In  the  present  very  old  and  enlightened  .age  of 
the  world,  when  the  human  intellect  is  perfectly 
competent  to  the  m-'inagemenl  ot  its  own  con- 
cerns, and  needs  nc  special  interposition  of 
heaven  in  its  affairs,  the  trial  by  jury  has  super- 
seded these  superhuman  ordeals  ;  and  the  unan- 
imity of  twelve  discordant  minds  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  verdict.  Such  a  unanimity  would,  at 
first  sight,  appear  also  to  recjuire  a  miracle  from 
heaven  ;  but  it  is  produced  by  a  simple  device  of 
human  ingenuity.  The  twelve  jurors  are  locked 
up  in  their  box,  there  to  fast  until  aiistinence 
shall  have  so  clarified  their  intellects  that  the 
whole  jarring  panel  can  discern  the  truth,  and 
concur  in  a  unanimous  decision,  (^ne  point  is 
certain,  that  truth  is  one.  and  is  immuiahle— until 
the  jurors  all  agree,  they  cannot  all  be  right. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  discuss  this 
great  judicial  jioint,  or  to  question  the  avowed 
superiority  of  the  mode  ol  investigating  truth 
adopted  Ml  this  antiquated  and  very  sagacious 
era.  It  is  our  object  merely  to  exhibit  to  the  cu- 
rious reader  one  ol  the  most  memorable  cases  of 
judicial  combat  we  find  in  the  annals  of  Spain.  It 
occurred  at  the  bright  commencement  of  the 
reign,  and  in  the  youthful,  and,  as  yet,  glorious 
days,  of  Roderick  the  Goth  ;  who  suhse(|uently 
tarnished  his  tame  at  home  by  his  misdeeds,  and, 
finally,  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life  on  the  bank* 
of  the  Guadalete,  in  that  disastrous  battle  which 
gave  up  Spain  a  conquest  to  the  Moors.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  story  ; 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  certain  duke  ot 
Lorraine,  who  was  acknowledged  throughout 
his  domains  to  be  one  ot  the  wisest  ])rinces  that 
ever  lived.  In  fact,  there  was  no  one  measure 
adopted  by  him  that  did  not  astonish  his  privy 
counsellors  and  gentlemen  in  attendance  ;  and 
he  said  such  witty  things,  and  made  such  sensible 
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speeches,  that  the  jaws  of  his  high  chamberlain 
were  well  nigh  dislocated  from  laughing  with  de- 
light at  one,  and  gaping  with  wonder  at  the 
other. 

This  very  witty  and  exceedingly  wise  potentate 
lived  for  half  a  century  in  single-blessedness  ;  at 
length  his  courtiers  began  to  think  it  a  great  pity 
so  wise  and  wealthy  a  prince  should  not  have  a 
child  after  his  own  likeness,  to  inherit  his  talents 
and  domains  ;  so  they  urged  him  most  respectfully 
to  marry,  for  the  good  of  his  estate,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  his  subjects. 

He  turned  their  advice  over  in  his  mind  some 
four  or  five  years,  and  then  sent  forth  emiGsaries 
to  summon  to  his  court  all  the  beautiful  maidens 
in  the  land  who  were  ambitious  of  sharing  a 
ducal  crown.  The  court  was  soon  crowded  with 
beauties  of  all  styles  and  complexions,  from 
among  who.  he  chose  one  in  the  earliest  bud- 
ding of  her  charms,  and  acknowledged  by  all  the 
gentlemen  to  be  unparalleled  for  grace  and  love- 
liness. The  courtiers  extolled  the  duke  to  the 
skies  for  making  such  a  choice,  and  considered  it 
another  proof  oi  his  great  wisdom.  "  The  duke," 
said  they,  "  is  waxing  a  little  '.oo  old,  the  damsel, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  little  loo  young  ;  if  one  is 
lacking  in  years,  the  other  has  a  superabundance  ; 
thus  a  want  on  one  side  is  balanced  by  the  excess 
on  tlie  otiier,  and  the  result  is  a  well-assorted 
marriage." 

The  duke,  as  is  often  the  case  with  wise  men 
who  marry  rather  late,  and  take  damsels  rather 
youthful  to  their  bosoms,  became  doiiiigly  fond 
ol  his  wile,  and  very  properly  indulged  her  in  all 
things.  He  was,  consequently,  cied  up  by  his 
subjects  in  general,  and  by  the  lailies  in  particu- 
lar, as  a  pattern  for  husbands  ;  and,  in  the  end, 
Irom  the  wonderful  docility  with  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  i)e  reined  and  ciiecked,  ac(|uired  tlie 
amiable  and  enviable  appellation  of  Duke  I'hili- 
bert  the  wife-ridden. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  disturbed  the 
conjugal  felicity  of  this  paragon  ol  husbands — 
Ihougli  a  considerable  time  elapsed  after  his  mar- 
riage, there  was  still  no  prospect  of  an  heir.  The 
good  duke  left  no  means  imiriecl  to  propitiate 
Heaven.  He  made  vows  and  pilgrimages,  he 
tasted  and  he  prayed,  !)ut  all  to  ri^  purpose.  The 
courtiers  \\ere  all  astonislied  at  the  circumstance. 
They  could  not  account  for  it.  While  liie  mean- 
est peasant  in  the  country  had  sturdy  brats  by 
dozens,  without  putting  up  a  prayer,  the  didse 
wore  himsell  to  skin  and  bune  with  penances  and 
tastings,  yet  seemed  farther  off  from  his  object 
than  ever. 

At  length,  the  worthy  prince  fell  dangerously 
ill,  and  tell  his  end  approaciiing.  He  looked  sor- 
rowfully and  dubiously  upon  his  young  and  ten- 
der spouse,  who  hung  over  him  witii  tears  and 
sobbings.  "  Alas  I"  slid  he,  "  tears  are  soon 
dried  from  youthful  eyes,  ami  sorrow  lies  lightly 
on  a  youthful  heart.  In  a  little  while  thou  wilt 
forget  in  tiie  arms  of  another  husijand  him  wiio 
has  lo\eil  thee  so  tenderly." 

"  Never  I  never  ."  cried  the  duchess.  "  Never 
will  1  cleave  to  another  1  Alas,  that  my  lord 
should  think  me  capable  of  such  inconslancv  !" 

The  worthy  and  wile-ridden  duke  was  soothed 
by  her  assurances  ;  tor  lie  could  not  brook  the 
thought  ol  (giving  her  up  e\en  .itler  he  should  be 
dead.  Still  he  wished  to  ha\e  some  pledge  of 
her  enduring  constancy  : 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,  my  deai-:sl  wife,"  said 
he,  "  to  control  thee  through  a  long  life.  .\  year 
and  a  day  of  strict  lidelity  will  appease  rr.y  troubled 


spirit.     Promise  to  remain  faithful  to  my  memory 
for  a  year  and  a  day.  and  I  will  tlie  in  peace." 

The  duchess  macle  a  solemn  vow  to  that  effect, 
but  the  uxorious  leelings  of  the  duke  were  not 
yet  satisfied.  "Safe  bind,  safe  find,"  thoughi 
he  ;  so  he  made  a  will,  bequeathing  to  her  all  his 
domains,  on  condition  ol  ner  remaining  true  to 
him  lor  a  year  and  a  day  after  his  decease  ;  hut, 
should  it  appear  that,  within  that  time,  she  had  in 
anywise  lapsed  from  her  fidelity,  the  inheritance 
should  go  to  his  nephew,  the  lord  of  a  neighbor- 
ing territory. 

Having  made  his  will,  the  good  duke  died  and 
was  buried.  Scarcely  was  he  in  his  tomb,  when 
his  nephew  came  to  take  possession,  thinking,  as 
his  uncle  had  died  without  issue,  the  domainii 
would  be  devised  to  him  ol  course.  He  was  in  a 
furious  passion,  wiien  the  will  was  protluced,  ami 
the  young  widow  declared  inheritor  of  the  duke- 
dom. As  he  was  a  violent,  high-handeil  man,  and 
one  of  the  sturdiest  knights  in  the  land,  fears 
were  entertained  that  he  might  attempt  to  seize 
on  the  territories  by  force.  He  had,  however, 
two  bachelor  uncles  for  bosom  counsellors,  swag- 
gering, rakehelly  old  cavaliers,  who,  having  led 
loose  and  riotous  lives,  prided  themselves  upon 
knowing  the  world,  and  being  deeply  experienced 
in  human  nature.  "  I'rilhee,  man,  be  ol  good 
cheer,"  said  they,  "the  duchess  is  a  young  and 
bu.xom  widow.  She  has  just  !)uried  our  brother, 
who,  (iod  rest  his  soul  I  was  somewhat  too  much 
given  to  praying  and  fasting,  and  kept  his  pretty 
wile  always  tieil  to  his  girdle.  She  is  now  like  a 
bird  Irom  a  cage.  Think  you  she  will  kee|>  her 
vow?  Pooh,  pooh-— impossible  !  Take  our  words 
tor  It — v.e  know  mankind,  and,  above  all,  woman- 
kind. She  cannot  hold  out  for  such  a  length  ol 
time  ;  it  is  not  in  womanhood — it  is  not  in  widow- 
hooti — we  know  it,  and  that's  enough.  Keep  a 
sharp  look-out  upon  the  widow,  therefore,  and 
w  ithin  the  twelvemonth  you  will  catch  her  trip- 
ping—and tlien  the  dukedom  is  your  own." 

The  nephew  was  pleased  with  this  counsel,  and 
immetliately  placetl  spies  round  ihe  tluchess,  and 
bribed  several  ol  her  servants  to  keep  watch  upon 
her,  so  that  she  could  not  take  a  single  ste|),  even 
from  one  aiiartmeiu  ol  her  palace  to  an')ther, 
without  being  ol)served.  Never  \v;is  young  and 
beautilul  wi(lo\v  exposed  to  so   teiril)le  an  ordeal. 

Tlie  duchess  was  aware  of  the  watch  thus  kept 
upon  her.  Though  confident  ol  her  own  rectitude, 
she  knew  that  it  is  not  enough  for  a  wom;in  to  be 
virtuous —she  must  be  abo\j  the  reach  ol  slan- 
der. For  the  whole  term  ot  her  prol)ation,  there- 
tore,  she  proclaimed  a  strict  non-intercourse  vsitli 
tiie  otliersex.  She  hail  lemaleslor  c.iliiiul  minis- 
ters and  chand)erlains,  througji  whom  she  trans- 
acted all  her  public  and  private  concerns  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  never  were  the  allairs  of  the  duke- 
dom so  adroitly  administered. 

All  males  were  rigorously  excluded  Irom  the 
palace  ;  she  never  went  out  ol  its  ;irecincts,  and 
whenever  she  moved  about  its  .( urts  and  g.ir- 
ilens,  she  surrouiuled  herself  witli  a  body-guard 
ot  young  mauls  ot  honor,  commanded  by  d.inies 
rciiowed  tor  discretion.  She  slept  in  a  bed  without 
curtains,  placed  in  the  centre  ot  a  room  illumin 
aled  by  innumerable  w,i\  tapers.  Four  aiuieiii 
spinsters,  virtuous  as  X'iryinia,  perfect  dr.igons  of 
waichfulness,  who  only  slept  during  the  daytime, 
kept  \igils  throughout  the  night,  seated  in  the 
tour  corners  ot  the  room  on  stools  without  backs 
or  arms,  and  with  seats  cut  in  checkers  ol  the 
hardest  wood,  to  keep  them  Irom  do/ing. 

Thus  wisely  and  warily  did  the  young  duchess 
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conduct  herself  for  twelve  long  months,  and 
slander  almost  bit  her  tongue  off  in  despair,  at 
finding  no  room  even  for  a  surmise.  Never  was 
ordeal  more  burdensome,  or  more  endurlngly  sus- 
tained. 

The  year  passed  .iway.  The  last,  odd  day  ar- 
rived, and  a  long,  long  day  it  was.  It  was  the 
twenty-first  ol  June,  the  longest  day  in  the  year. 
It  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  come  to  an  end. 
\  thousand  times  did  the  duchess  and  her  ladies 
watch  th^  sun  from  the  windows  of  the  palace,  as 
lie  slowly  climbed  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  seemed 
still  more  slowly  to  roll  down.  They  could  not 
help  expressing  their  wonder,  now  and  then,  why 
the  duke  should  have  tagged  this  supernumerary 
(lay  to  the  end  of  the  year,  as  if  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  were  not  suflicient  to  try  and  task 
the  fidelity  of  any  woman.  It  is  the  last  grain 
that  turns  the  scale — the  last  drop  that  overllows 
the  goblet  —and  the  last  moment  of  delay  that  ex- 
hausts the  patience.  By  the  time  the  sun  sank 
below  the  horizon,  the  duchess  was  in  a  fidget 
that  passed  all  bounds,  and,  though  several  hours 
were  yet  to  pass  betore  the  day  regularly  expired, 
she  could  not  have  remained  those  hours  in  dur- 
ance to  gain  a  royal  crown,  much  less  a  ducal 
i.oronet.  So  she  gave  orders,  and  her  palfrey, 
magnificently  cajjarisoned,  was  brought  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  castle,  with  palfreys  for  all  her 
ladies  in  attendance.  In  this  way  she  sallied  forth, 
just  as  the  sun  had  gone  down.  It  was  a  mission 
()/  piety— a  pilgrim  cavalcade  to  a  convent  at  the 
tool  ot  a  neighboring  mountain — to  return  thanks 
to  the  blessed  Virgin,  for  having  sustained  her 
through  this  tearful  ordeal. 

The  orisons  performed,  the  duchess  and  her 
ladies  returned,  ambling  gently  along  the  bonier 
ol  a  foreit.  It  was  about  thai  mellow  hour  of 
iwilight  when  night  and  day  are  mingled,  and  all 
nlijects  .ire  indistinct.  Suddenly,  some  mon- 
strous animal  sprang  from  out  a  thicket,  with  fear- 
ful bowlings.  The  It: male  body-guard  was  thrown 
into  contusion,  an.l  tied  different  ways.  It  was 
some  time  before  they  recovered  from  their  panic, 
and  gathered  once  more  together  ;  lull  the  duch- 
ess was  not  to  be  found.  The  greatest  .inxiety  was 
telt  for  her  safely.  The  lia/y  mist  of  twilight  had 
prevented  llieir  distinguishing  perfectly  the  ani- 
mal whicii  had  affrighted  them.  Some  thought  it 
a  wolf,  otliers  a  be.ir,  otluMS  a  wild  man  ot  the 
woods.  For  upwards  ol  an  hour  ditl  ihey  be- 
leagupr  the  ti)rest,  w  ilhoul  daring  to  venture  in, 
and  were  on  the  point  ol  giving  up  the  duchess  as 
torn  to  pieces  and  tlevoured,  when,  to  their  great 
joy,  ihey  beheld  her  advancing  in  the  gloom,  sup- 
l)orle(l  by  a  stalely  cavalier. 

He  w.is  a  stranger  knight,  wliom  nobody  knew. 
It  was  im|)ossil)le  to  distinguish  his  countenance 
in  the  dark  ;  but  all  the  ladies  ai.;ree(l  that  he  was 
i)t  noble  presence  and  captivating  address.  He 
had  rescued  the  duchess  from  the  \ery  fangs  of 
the  monster,  which,  he  assured  the  ladies,  was 
neither  .i  wolf,  nor  a  bear,  nor  yet  a  wild  man  of 
the  wiiods,  but  a  veritable  fiery  dragon,  a  species 
of  monsler  peculiarly  hostile  to  beautiful  lemales 
in  the  days  ol  chiviilry,  and  which  all  the  efforts 
ot  knight-e:"'antry  had  not  been  able  to  extirpate. 

The  ladies  (..ossed  themselves  when  they  heard 
of  the  danger  from  which  they  had  escaped,  and 
could  not  enough  admire  the  gallantry  of  the 
cavalier.  The  duchess  would  lain  have  jireviiiled 
on  her  deliverer  to  accompany  her  to  her  court  ; 
but  he  h.id  no  time  to  spare,  being  a  knight-er- 
rant, who  bad  many  adventures  on  hand,  ami 
many  distressed  damsels  and  affiicled  widows  to 


rescue  and  relieve  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Taking  a  respectful  leave,  therefore,  he  pursued 
his  wayfaring,  and  the  duchess  and  her  train  re- 
turned to  the  palace.  Throughout  the  whole  way, 
the  ladies  were  unwearied  in  chanting  the  praises 
of  the  stranger  knight,  nay,  many  ot  them  would 
willingly  have  incurred  the  danger  of  the  dragon 
to  have  enjoyed  the  happy  deliverance  of  the 
duchess.  As  to  the  latter,  she  rode  pensively 
along,  but  said  nothing. 

No  sooner  was  the  adventure  of  the  wood  made 
public,  than  a  whirlwind  was  raised  about  the 
ears  of  the  beautiful  duchess.  The  blustering 
nephew  of  the  deceased  duke  went  about,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  with  a  swaggering  uncle  at  each 
shoulder,  ready  to  back  him,  and  swore  the 
duchess  had  forfeited  her  domain.  It  was  in  vain 
that  she  called  all  the  saints,  and  angels,  and  her 
ladies  in  attendance  into  the  bargain,  to  witness 
that  she  had  passed  a  year  and  a  day  of  iminacu- 
late  fidelity.  One  fatal  hour  remained  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ;  and  into  the  space  ol  one  little  hour 
sins  enough  may  be  conjured  up  by  evil  tongues, 
to  blast  the  fame  of  a  whole  life  of  virtue. 

The  two  graceless  uncles,  who  had  seen  the 
world,  were  ever  ready  to  bolster  the  matter 
through,  and  as  they  were  brawny,  broad-shoul- 
dered warriors,  and  veterans  in  brawl  as  well  as 
debauch,  they  had  great  sway  with  the  multitude. 
If  any  one  pretended  to  assert  the  innocence  of 
the  duchess,  they  interrupted  him  with  a  loud  ha  ! 
ha  !  of  derision.  "  A  pretty  story,  truly,"  would 
they  cry,  "about  a  wolf  and  a  dragon,  and  a 
young  widow  rescued  in  the  dark  by  a  sturdy  var- 
let  who  dares  not  show  his  face  in  the  daylight. 
You  may  tell  that  to  those  who  do  not  know  hu- 
man nature,  tor  our  parts,  we  know  the  sex,  and 
that's  enough." 

If,  however,  the  other  repeated  his  assertion, 
they  would  suddenly  knit  their  brows,  swell,  look 
big,  and  put  their  hands  ujjon  their  swords.  As 
few  people  like  to  fight  in  a  cause  that  does  not 
touch  their  own  interests,  the  nephew  and  the 
uncles  were  suffered  to  have  their  way,  and  swag- 
ger uncontrailicled. 

The  matter  was  at  length  referred  to  a  tribunal, 
composed  ol  all  the  ilignitaries  of  liie  dukedom, 
and  many  and  repeated  consultations  were  held. 
The  character  ot  the  duchess  throughout  the  year 
was  as  bright  and  spotless  as  the  moon  in  a 
cloudless  night  ;  one  laial  hour  of  darkness  alone 
intervened  to  eclipse  its  brightness.  Finding  hu- 
man sagacity  incapable  of  ilispelling  the  mystery, 
it  was  cletermined  to  leave  the  question  to  heaven  ; 
or  in  other  words,  to  decide  it  by  the  ordeal  of  the 
sword — a  sage  iriliunal  in  the  age  ol  chivalry. 
The  nephew  and  two  bully  uncles  were  to  main- 
tain their  accusation  in  listed  combat,  and  six 
months  were  allowed  to  the  duchess  to  provide 
hc'i'scU  with  three  champions,  to  meet  them  in  the 
field.  Should  she  tail  in  this,  or  should  her 
champions  be  vaiu[uished,  her  honor  would  be 
considered  as  attainted,  her  fidelity  as  lorleit,  and 
her  dukedom  would  go  to  the  nephew,  as  a  matter 
ol  right. 

With  this  determination  the  duchess  was  lain 
to  comply.  Proclamations  were  accordingly 
made,  .iiul  heralds  sent  to  various  j)arts  ;  but  (lay 
alter  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month,  elapsed,  without  any  champion  ajipearing 
to  assert  her  loyalty  throughout  that  darksome 
hour.  The  fair  widow  was  reduced  to  despair, 
when  tidings  rBached  her  of  grand  tournaments 
to  be  held  at  Toledo,  in  celebration  of  the  nuptials 
of    Don    Roderick,  the  last  of  the  C.othic  kings, 
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with  the  Morisco  princess  Exilona.     As  a  last  re- 
sort, the  duchess  repaired  to  the  Spanish  court, 
to  implore   the  gallantry  of  its  assembled  chiv- 
alry. 
The  ancient  city  of  Toledo  was  a  scene  of  gor- 

feous  revelry  on  the  event  of  the  royal  nuptials, 
he  youthful  king,  brave,  ardent,  and  magnifi- 
cent, and  his  lovely  bride,  beaming  with  all  the 
radiant  beauty  of  the  East,  were  hailed  with 
shouts  and  acclamations  whenever  they  appeared. 
Their  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  the  luxury 
«f  their  attire,  their  prancing  siecds,  and  splendid 
retinues  ;  and  the  haughty  damei  .of  the  court 
appeared  in  a  blaze  o(  jewels. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  pagePiry,  the  beautiful, 
but  afflicted  Duuhess  of  Lcrraine  made  her  ap- 
proach to  the  throne.  Slie  was  dressed  in  blacK, 
and  closely  vailed  ;  four  duennas  of  the  most  staid 
and  severe  aspect,  a.ul  six  beautiful  demoiselles, 
formed  her  female  :  ttendants.  She  was  guarded 
by  several  very  ancie.-'t,  withered,  an'lgrayheaded 
cavaliers  ;  and  her  train  \.ts  borre  by  one  of  the 
most  deformed  and  dimii.utiw,  dwarfs  in  exist- 
ence. 

Advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  she  knelt 
down,  and,  throwing  up  her  veil,  revealed  a  coun- 
tenance so  beautiful  that  half  the  courtiers  pres- 
ent were  ready  to  renounce  wives  and  mistresses, 
and  devote  themselves  to  her  service  ;  but  when 
she  made  known  that  she  came  in  quest  of  cham- 
pions to  defend  her  fame,  every  cavalier  pressed 
forward  to  offer  his  arm  and  sword,  without  in- 
quiring into  the  merits  of  the  case  ;  for  it  seemed 
clear  that  so  beauteous  a  lady  could  have  done 
nothing  but  what  was  right  ;  and  that,  at  any 
rate,  she  ought  to  be  championed  in  following  the 
bent  of  her  humors,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

Encouraged  by  such  gallant  zeal,  the  duchess 
suffered  herself  to  be  raised  from  the  ground,  and 
related  the  whole  story  of  her  distress.  When 
she  concluded,  the  king  remained  for  some  lime 
sMent,  charmed  by  the  niusic  of  her  voice.  At 
length  :  "  As  I  hope  for  salvation,  most  beautiful 
duchess,"  said  he,  "  were  I  not  a  sovereign  king, 
and  bound  in  duty  to  my  kingdom,  I  myself 
would  put  lance  in  rest  to  vindicate  your  cause  ; 
as  it  is,  I  here  give  full  permission  to  my  knights, 
and  promise  lists  and  a  lair  field,  and  that  the 
contest  shall  take  place  before  the  walls  of  Toledo, 
in  presence  of  my  assembled  court." 

As  soon  as  the  pleasure  of  the  king  was  known, 
there  was  a  strife  among  the  cavaliers  present, 
for  the  honor  of  the  contest.  It  was  decided  by  lot, 
and  the  successful  candidates  were  objects  of 
great  envy,  for  c\ery  one  was  ambitious  of  find- 
ing favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  widow. 

Missives  were  sent,  summoning  the  nephew  and 
his  two  uncles  to  Toledo,  to  maintain  their  accu- 
sation, and  a  day  was  ajipointed  for  the  combat. 
When  the  day  arrived,  all  Toledo  was  in  commo- 
tion at  an  early  hour.  The  lists  had  been  pre- 
pared in  ihe  usual  place,  just  without  the  walls, 
at  the  loot  of  the  rugged  rocks  on  which  the  city 
is  built,  anil  on  that  beautiful  meadow  along  the 
Tagus,  known  l)y  the  name  of  the  king's  garden. 
The  populace  had  already  assembled,  each  one 
eager  to  secure  a  favorable  place  ;  the  balconies 
were  filled  with  tiie  ladies  of  the  court,  clad  in  thcii 
richest  attire,  and  bands  oi  youthful  knights, 
splendidly  armed  and  decorated  with  their  ladies' 
devices,  were  man.i^'ing  their  suix-rhl  y  capari- 
soned steeds  about  the  ticld.  The  king  at  length 
fame  forth  in  state,  accompanied  by  the  queen 
Exilona.  They  took  their  seats  in  a  r.aisifd  bal- 
cony, under  a  canopy  of   rich   damask  ;  and,   at 


sight  of  them,  the  people  rent  the  air  with  accia 
mations. 

The  nephew  and  his  uncles  now  rode  into  the 
field,  armed  cap-d-pie,  and  followed  by  a  train  of 
cavaliers  of  their  own  roysteringcast,  great  swear- 
ers and  carousers,  arrant  swashbucklers,  with 
clanking  armor  and  jingling  spurs.  When  the 
people  of  Toledo  beheld  the  vaunting  and  discour- 
teous appearance  of  these  knights,  they  wtip 
more  anxious  than  ever  lor  the  success  of  the 
gentle  duchess  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  sturdy 
and  stalwart  frames  of  these  warriors,  showtil 
that  whoever  won  the  victory  from  them,  must  do 
it  at  the  cost  of  many  a  bitter  blow. 

As  the  nephew  ami  his  riotous  crew  rode  in  at 
one  side  of  the  field,  the  fair  widow  appeared  at 
the  other,  with  her  suite  of  grave  ^rayheadiii 
courtiers,  her  ancient  duennas  and  damty  demoi 
selles,  and  the  little  dwarf  toiling  along  under  the 
weight  of  her  train.  I-'very  one  made  way  for  htr 
as  she  passed,  and  blessed  her  beautiful  face,  and 
prayed  for  success  to  her  cause.  She  took  htr 
seat  in  a  lower  balcony,  not  far  from  the  sover- 
eigns ;  and  her  i)ale  face,  set  off  by  her  mourn- 
ing weeds,  was  as  the  moon  shining  forth  from 
among  the  clouds  of  night. 

The  trumpets  sounded  for  the  combat.  Thi: 
warriors  were  just  entering  the  lists,  when  a 
stranger  knight,  armed  in  j)anoply,  and  foUowKii 
by  two  pages  and  an  esquire,  came  galloping  into 
the  fieltl,  and,  riding  up  to  the  royal  balcony, 
claimed  the  combat  as  a  matter  of  right. 

"  In  me,"  cried  he,  "  l)ehold  the  cavalier  who 
had  the  happiness  to  rescue  the  beautiful  duchess 
from  the  peril  of  the  forest,  and  the  misfortune  to 
bring  on  her  this  grievous  calumny.  It  was  but 
recently,  in  the  course  of  my  errantry,  that  tidings 
of  her  wrongs  have  reached  my  ears,  and  I  havf 
urged  hither  at  all  speed,  to  stand  forth  in  hei 
vindication." 

No  sooner  did  the  duchess  hear  the  accents  of 
the  knighi  than  she  recognized  his  voice,  and 
joined  her  prayers  with  his  that  he  might  enter 
the  lists.  The  difficulty  was,  to  determine  which 
of  the  three  champions  already  appointed  should 
yield  his  place,  each  insisting  on  the  honor  of  the 
combat.  The  stranger  knight  would  have  settled 
the  point,  by  taking  the  whole  contest  upon  him- 
self ;  but  this  the  other  knights  would  not  permit. 
It  was  at  length  determined,  .  s  belore,  oy  lot, 
and  the  cavalier  who  lost  the  chance  retired  mur- 
muring and  disconsolate. 

The  trumpets  again  sounded — the  lists  were 
opened.  The  arrogant  nephew  and  his  two  draw- 
cansir  uncles  appeared  so  completely  cased  in 
steel,  that  they  and  their  steeds  were  like  moving 
masses  of  iron.  When  they  understood  the 
stranger  knight  to  be  the  same  that  had  rescued 
the  duchess  from  her  peril,  they  greeted  him  with 
the  most  boisterous  derision  : 

"  O  ho  !  sir  Knight  of  the  Dragon,"  said  they, 
"  you  who  pretend  to  champion  lair  widows  in  the 
dark,  come  on,  and  vindicate  your  deeils  of  dark- 
ness in  the  open  day." 

The  only  reply  ol  the  cavalier  was  to  put  lance 
in  rest,  and  brace  himself  for  the  encounter. 
Needless  is  it  to  relate  the  particulars  of  a  battle, 
which  was  like  so  many  hundred  combats  that 
have  been  said  and  sung  in  prose  and  \erse. 
Who  is  there  but  must  have  foreseen  the  event  ol 
a  contest,  where  Meaven  had  to  decide  on  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  most  beautiful  and  im- 
maculate ol  widows  ? 

The  sagacious  reader,  deeply  read  in  this  kind 
ot  judicial  combats,  can  imagine  the  encounter  of 
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the  graceless  nephew  and  the  stranger  knight.  He 
sees  their  concussion,  man  to  man,  and  horse  to 
horse,  in  mid  career,  and  sir  Graceless  hurled  to 
the  ground,  and  slain.  He  will  not  wonder  that 
the  assailants  ot  the  brawny  uncles  were  less  suc- 
cessful in  their  rude  encounter  ;  but  he  will  pic- 
ture to  himself  the  stout  stranger  spurring  to  their 
rescue,  in  the  very  critical  moment  ;  he  will  see 
him  transfixing  one  with  his  lance,  and  cleaving 
!he  other  to  the  chine  with  a  back  stroke  of  his 
v.vord,  thus  leaving  the  trio  of  accusers  dead 
upon  the  field,  and  establishing  the  immaculate 
fidelity  of  the  duchess,  and  her  title  to  the  duke- 
dom, beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  air  rang  with  acclamations  ;  nothing  was 
heard  but  praises  of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  the 
duchess,  and  ol  the  prowess  of  the  stranger 
knight  ;  but  the  public  joy  w.is  still  more  in- 
creased when  the  champion  raised  his  visor,  ami 
revealed  the  countenance  of  one  ol  the  bravest 
cavaliers  ot  .Spain,  renowned  for  his  gallantry  in 
the  service  ol  the  sex,  and  who  had  lieen  round 
•.iie  world  in  quest  of  similar  adventures. 

Th  It  worthy  kni)rht,  however,  was  severely 
wounded,  .ind  rcnviiiu-il  for  a  long  time  ill  of  his 
wounds.  The  lovely  duchess,  grateful  for  having 
twice  owed  her  protection  to  his  arm,  attended 
him  daily  during  his  illness  ;  and  finally  rewarded 
his  gallantry  with  her  hand. 

The  king  would  fain  have  had  the  knight  es- 
tablish his  title  to  such  high  advancement  by 
farther  deeds  of  arms  ;  but  his  courtiers  declared 
tii.it  he  already  merited  the  latly,  by  thus  vindi- 
i  Uing  her  lame  and  fortune  in  a  deadly  combat 
to  outrance  ;  and  the  lady  herself  hintecl  that  she 
was  perfectly  satisfied  of  his  prowess  in  arms, 
from  the  proofs  she  had  received  in  his  achieve- 
ment in  the  forest. 

Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  mag- 
nificence. The  nresent  husl^and  of  the  duchess 
:lid  not  pray  and  f.ist  like  his  predecessor,  I'hili- 
bert  the  wife-ridden  ;  yet  he  found  greater  favor 
in  the  eyes  ol  Heaven,  lor  their  union  was  blessed 
with  a  numerous  progeny — the  daughters  chaste 
and  beauteous  as  their  mother  ;  the  sons  stout 
and  valiant  as  their  sire,  and  renowned,  like  him, 
for  relieving  disconsolate  damsels  and  desolated 
widows. 


THE  CREOLE  VILLAGE: 

A  SKETCH    FROM    A   STEAMHOAT. 
First  Published  in  1837. 

In  travelling  about  our  motley  country,  I  am 
often  reminded  of  Ariosto's  account  of  the  moon, 
in  which  the  good  paladin  Astolpho  found  every- 
thing garnered  up  that  had  been  lost  on  earth. 
So  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  many  things  lost  in 
the  old  world,  are  treasured  up  in  the  new  ;  hav- 
ing been  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, since  the  early  days  of  the  colonies.  A  Ku- 
ropean  antiquary,  therefore,  curious  in  his  re- 
searches after  the  ancient  and  almost  obliterated 
customs  and  usages  of  his  country,  would  do  well 
to  put  himself  upon  tl\e  track  of  some  early  band 
of  emigrants,  follow  them  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  rummage  among  their  descendants  on  our 
shores. 

In  the  phraseology  of  New  England  might  be 
found  many  an  old  Knglish  provincial  phrase, 
long  since  obsolete  in  the  parent  country  ;  with 
•ome  quaint  relics  of  the  roundheads  ;  while  Vir- 


ginia cherishes  peculiarities  characteristic  of  the 
days  ol  Elizabeth  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

In  the  same  way  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  New 
Jersey  and  I'ennsylvania  keep  up  many  usages 
fading  away  in  ancient  Germany  ;  while  many  an 
honest,  broad-bottomed  custom,  nearly  extinct  in 
venerable  Holland,  may  be  found  flourishing  m 
pristine  vigor  and  luxuriance  in  Dutch  villages, 
on  the  baiTKs  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson. 

In  no  partot  our  country,  however,  are  the  cus- 
toms and  peculiarities,  imported  from  the  old 
world  by  the  earlier  settlers,  kept  up  with  more 
fidelity  than  in  the  little,  poverty-stricken  villages 
ot  Spanish  and  French  origin,  which  border  the 
rivers  of  ancient  Louisiana.  Their  jjopulation  is 
generally  made  up  of  the  descendants  of  those 
nations,  married  and  interwoven  together,  and 
occasionally  crossed  with  a  slight  dash  of  the  In- 
dian. The  French  character,  however,  floats  on 
top,  as,  from  its  buoyant  qualities,  it  is  sure  to 
do,  whenever  it  forms  a  particle,  however  small, 
of  an  intermixture. 

In  these  serene  and  dilapidated  villages,  art 
and  nature  stand  still,  and  the  world  forgets  to 
turn  round.  The  revolutions  that  distract  other 
parts  ot  this  mutable  ])lanet,  reach  not  here,  or 
pass  over  without  leaving  any  trace.  The  fortu- 
nate inhabitants  have  none  of  that  public  spirit 
which  extends  its  cares  beyond  its  horizon,  and 
imports  trouble  and  perplexity  from  ail  quarters 
in  newspapers.  In  fact,  newspapers  are  almost 
unknown  in  these  villages,  and  as  French  is  the 
current  language,  the  inhabitants  have  little  com- 
munity of  opinion  with  their  republican  neigh- 
bors. They  retain,  therefore,  their  old  habits  oi 
passive  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  government, 
as  though  they  still  lived  under  the  absolute  sway 
of  colonial  commandants,  instead  of  being  part 
and  parcel  of  the  sovereign  people,  and  having  a 
voice  in  public  legislation. 

A  few  aged  men,  who  have  grown  gray  on  their 
hereditary  acres,  and  are  of  the  good  old  colonial 
stock,  exert  a  patriarchal  sway  in  all  matters  of 
public  and  private  import  ;  their  opinions  are  con- 
sidered oracular,  and  their  word  is  law. 

The  inhabitants,  moreover,  have  none  ot  that 
eagerness  for  gain  and  rage  for  improvement 
which  keep  our  people  continually  on  the  move, 
and  our  country  towns  incessantly  in  a  state  of 
transition.  There  the  magic  phrases,  "  town 
lots,"  "water  privileges,"  "railroads,"  and 
other  comprehensive  and  soul-stirring  words  from 
the  speculator's  vocabulary,  are  never  heard.  The 
residents  dwell  in  the  houses  built  by  their  fore- 
fathers, without  thinking  of  enlarging  or  modern- 
izing them,  or  pulling  them  down  and  turning 
them  into  granite  stores.  The  trees,  under  which 
they  have  been  born  and  have  played  in  infancy, 
flourish  undisturbed  ;  though,  by  cutting  them 
down,  they  might  open  new  streets,  and  put 
money  in  their  pockets.  In  a  word,  the  almighty 
dollar,  that  great  object  of  universal  devotion 
throughout  our  land,  seems  to  have  no  genuine 
devotees  in  these  peculiar  villages  ;  and  unless 
some  ot  its  missionaries  penetrate  there,  and 
erect  banking  houses  and  other  pious  shrines, 
there  is  no  knowing  how  long  the  inhabitants 
may  remain  in  their  present  state  ot  contented 
poverty. 

In  descending  one  of  our  great  Western  rivers 
in  a  steamboat,  I  met  with  two  worthies  from  one 
of  these  villages,  who  had  been  on  a  distant  ex- 
cursion, the  longest  they  had  ever  made,  as  they 
seldom  ventured  far  from  home.  One  was  the 
great  man,  or  Grand  Seigneur,  ot  the  village  ;  »iot 
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that  he  enjoyed  any  legal  privileges  or  power  there, 
evi'rything  ot  the  i<in(l  liavinjj  heen  done  away 
when  the  province  was  Cf(lt;(l  by  France  to  tlie 
United  States.  Mis  sway  over  his  neigliijors  was 
merely  one  of  custom  and  convention,  out  of  def- 
erence to  his  family.  Ik-side,  he  was  worth  full 
fifty  thousand  doll.irs,  an  amount  almost  equal, 
in  the  imaginations  of  the  villagers,  to  the  trea- 
sures of  King  .Solomon. 

I'liis  very  siihslantial  old  gentleman,  though  of 
the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  in  this  country,  re- 
tained the  trueCiallic  feature  and  deportment,  and 
remiiuled  me  of  one  ot  those  provincial  potentates 
that  are  to  he  met  with  in  the  remote  parts  of 
France.  He  was  of  a  large  frame,  a  ginger-bread 
complexion,  strong  features,  eyes  that  stood  out 
like  glass  knobs,  and  a  prominent  nose,  which  he 
frc(|uently  regaleil  from  a  gold  snuff-l)ox,  and 
occasionally  blew,  with  a  colored  handkerchiet, 
until  it  sounded  like  .i  trumpet. 

He  was  attended  l)y  an  old  negro,  as  black  as 
ebony,  with  a«liugc  mouth,  in  a  continual  gi  ;n  ; 
evidently  a  privileged  and  f.-ivorite  servant,  who 
had  grown  uj)  and  grown  old  with  him.  He  was 
dressed  in  Creole  style — with  white  jacket  and 
trousers,  a  stiff  shirt  collar,  that  threateivjd  to  cut 
off  his  ears,  a  bright  Madras  handkerchief  tied 
round  his  head,  and  large  gold  ear-rings.  He 
was  the  politest  negro  I  met  with  in  a  Western 
tour  ;  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for,  ex- 
cepting the  Inilians,  the  negroes  are  the  most 
gentlemanlike  personages  to  be  met  with  in  those 
parts.  It  is  true,  they  differ  from  the  tndians  in 
being  a  little  extra  polite  and  com|>limentary.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  merriest  ;  and  here,  too,  the 
negroes,  however  we  may  deplore  their  unhajjpy 
condition,  have  the  advantage  of  their  masters. 
The  whites  are,  in  general,  too  free  and  prosper- 
3US  to  be  merry.  'I'he  cares  of  maintaining  their 
rights  and  liberties,  adding  to  their  wealth,  and 
making  presidents,  engross  all  their  thoughts, 
and  dry  up  all  the  moisture  of  their  souls.  It  you 
hear  a  broad,  hearty,  devil-may-care  laugh,  be 
assured  it  is  a  negro's. 

Ikside  this  African  domestic,  the  seigneur  of 
the  village  had  another  no  less  cherished  and 
privileged  attendant.  This  was  a  huge  dog,  of  the 
mastiff  breed,  with  a  deep,  hanging  moutn,  and  a 
look  f)t  surly  gravity.  He  walked  about  the  cabin 
with  the  air  of  a  dog  perfectly  at  home,  and  who 
had  paid  for  his  passage.  At  dinner  time  he  took 
his  seat  beside  his  master,  giving  him  a  glance 
now  and  then  out  of  a  corner  of  his  eye,  which 
bespoke  perfect  confidence  that  he  would  not  be 
forgotten.  Nor  was  he — every  now  and  then  a 
huge  morsel  would  lie  thrown  to  him,  perad\'en- 
ture  the  half-picked  leg  of  a  fowl,  which  he  would 
receive  with  a  snap  like  the  springing  of  a  steel- 
trap — one  gulp,  and  all  was  down  ;  and  a  glance 
of  the  eye  tola  his  master  that  he  was  ready  for 
another  consignment. 

The  other  village  worthy,  travelling  in  company 
with  the  seigneur,  was  of  a  totally  different 
stamp.  Small,  thin,  and  weazen  faced,  as  French- 
men are  apt  to  be  represented  in  caricature,  with 
t  bright,  squirrel-like  eye,  and  a  gold  ring  in  his 
ear.  His  dress  was  flimsy,  and  sat  loosely  on  his 
frame,  and  he  had  altogether  the  look  of  one  with 
but  little  coin  in  his  pocket.  Yet,  though  one  of 
the  poorest,  I  was  assured  he  was  one  of  the 
merriest  and  most  popular  personages  in  his  na- 
tive village. 

Compere  Martin,  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
was  the  factotum  of  the  place — sportsman,  school- 
master, and  land  surveyor.  He  could  sing,  dance, 


and,  afiovr  all,  play  on  the  fiddle,  an  inv,iliiabl« 
accomplishment  in  .in  old  French  creole  villagi-, 
for  the  inhabitants  have  a  hereditary  love  tor  bMt 
and  f^ites  ;  if  they  work  bu'  little,  they  dance  i 
great  deal,  and  a  fiddle  is  the  joy  of  their  he.irt. 

What  had  sent  Compere  Martin  i,avellinfr  with 
the  ('.rand  .Seigneur  I  could  not  learn  ;  heevulcni 
ly  looked  up  to  him  with  great  deference,  and  wis 
assiduous  in  rendering  him  petty  attentions ; 
from  which  I  concluded  that  fie  lived  at  hoim 
upon  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  his  table,  lb: 
w.is  gayest  when  out  of  his  sight  ;  and  had  liii 
song  and  his  joke  when  forward,  among  the  de(  k 
p.issengers  ;  but  altogether  Compere  Martin  was 
out  of  his  element  on  ooard  of  a  steamboat,  lb; 
was  (juite  another  being,  I  am  told,  when  at 
honie  in  his  own  village. 

Like  his  opulent  fellow-traveller,  he  too  had  his 
canine  follower  and  retainer — and  one  suited  to 
his  different,  fortunes — one  of  the  civilest,  most 
unoffending  little  dogs  in  the  world.  Unlike  the 
lordly  mastiff,  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  no  right 
on  boartl  of  the  steamboat  ;  it  you  did  but  look 
hard  at  him,  he  would  throw  himself  U|)on  his 
back,  and  lift  up  his  legs,  as  if  imploring  mercy. 

At  table  he  took  his  seat  a  little  distance  from 
his  master;  not  wjth  the  bluff,  confident  air  of 
the  mastiff,  but  ([uietly  and  dillidently,  his  head 
on  one  side,  with  one  ear  dubiously  slouched,  the 
other  hopefully  cocked  up  ;  his  under  teeth  ])ro- 
jecting  beyond  his  black  nose,  and  his  eye  wist- 
fully following  each  morsel  that  went  into  his 
master's  moutli. 

If  Compere  Martin  now  and  then  should  venture 
to  abstract  a  morsel  from  his  ])l;»te  to  give  to  his 
humble  companion,  it  was  edifying  to  see  with 
what  diffitlence  the  exemplary  little  animal  would 
take  hold  ot  it,  with  the  very  tip  of  his  teeth,  as  if 
he  would  almost  rather  not,  or  was  tearlul  of 
taking  too  gre.it  a  liberty.  And  then  with  what 
decorum  would  he  eat  it  I  How  many  efforts 
would  he  n'  kein  swallowing  it,  as  if  it  stuck  in 
his  throat  ;  with  what  daintiness  would  he  lick  his 
lips  ;  and  then  with  what  an  air  of  thankfulness 
would  he  resume  his  seat,  with  his  teeth  once 
more  projecting  beyond  his  nose,  aiu!  an  eye  of 
humble  expectation  lixed  upon  his  nuister. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  ilie  steamboat 
stopped  at  the  village  which  was  the  residence  ot 
these  worthies.  It  stood  on  the  high  bank  of  the 
river,  and  bore  traces  of  having  been  a  frontier 
trading  post.  There  were  the  remains  ot  stock- 
ades that  once  protected  it  from  the  Indians,  and 
the  houses  w^ere  in  the  ancient  .Spanish  and 
French  colonial  taste,  the  place  having  been  suc- 
cessively under  the  domination  of  both  those  na- 
tions prior  to  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States. 

The  arrival  of  the  seigneur  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  his  humble  companion.  Compere  Mar- 
tin, had  evidently  been  looked  forward  to  as  an 
event  in  the  village.  Numbers  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  white,  yellow,  and  black,  were  col- 
lected on  the  river  bank  ;  most  of  them  clad  in 
old-fashioned  French  garments,  and  their  heads 
decorated  with  colored  handkerchiefs,  or  white 
nightcaps.  The  moment  the  steamboat  came 
within  sight  and  hearing,  there  was  a  waving  ol 
handkercniefs,  and  a  screaming  and  bawling  of 
salutations,  and  telicitations,  that  baffle  all  de- 
scription. 

The  old  gentleman  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was 
received  by  a  train  of  relatives,  and  friends,  and 
children,  and  grandchildren,  whom  he  kissed  on 
each  cheek,  and  who  formed  a  procession  in  his 
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rear,  with  a  legion  (i(  domestics,  of  all  ag^'s,  fol- 
lowing him  to  a  large,  old-fashioned  French 
house,  that  ddmineereilover  the  village. 

Mis  black  valet  ile  chainbn  .  in  white  jacket  and 
trousers,  and  gold  ear-rings,  was  met  on  the 
shore  by  a  boon,  thou^;li  rustic  companion,  a  tall 
negro  fellow,  with  a  long  guud-huinored  face,  and 
iiu;  profile  of  a  horse,  which  stood  out  from  be- 
iirath  a  narrow-rimmed  straw  hat,  stuck  on  the 
Sack  of  his  head.  The  explosions  of  lauu;hter,  of 
iliese  two  varlets  (Ui  meeting  and  exchanging 
(oinpliinents,  wtre  enough  to  "lectrify  the  country 
round. 

The  most  hearty  reception,  however,  was  that 
jjiven  to  Compere  Martin.  Everybody,  young 
and  old,  hailed  him  before  he  got  to  lan(l.  Kvery- 
lH)dy  had  a  jokt  for  Com|)ere  Martin,  and  Coin- 
itere  Martin  had  a  juke  for  everybody.  Kven  his 
little  dog  ai)|)eared,  to  partake  of  his  popularity, 
and  to  be  canssed  by  every  hand.  Intleecl,  he  was 
(luite  a  ditterenl  animal  the  moment  he  touched 
the  laiul.  Here  he  was  at  home  ;  here  he  was  of 
consequence.  He  barked,  he  leaped,  he  frisked 
about  his  old  frientls,  and  then  would  skim  round 
the  place  in  a  wide  circle,  as  it  mad. 

I  traced  Com|)ere  Martin  and  his  little  dog  to 
their  home.  It  was  an  old  ruinous  Spanish  house, 
of  large  dimensions,  with  verandas  overshadowed 
by  ancient  elms.  The  house  had  probably  been 
the  residence,  in  old  times,  of  the  Spanish  com- 
mandant. In  one  wing  of  this  crazy,  but  aristo- 
cratical  abode,  was  nestled  the  family  of  my  lel- 
low-traveller  ;  for  poor  devils  are  apt  to  be  n>ag- 
iiificcntly  clad  and  lodged,  in  the  cast-off  clothes 
and  abandoned  j)alaces  of  the  great  and  wealthy. 

The  arrival  of  Compere  Martin  was  welcomed 
liy  a  legion  of  women,  children,  and  mongrel 
;urs  ;  and,  as  poverty  and  gayety  generally  do 
fi.ind  in  hand  among  tiie  French  and  their  ue- 
.scendants,  the  craz\  mansion  soon  resounded 
with  loud  gossip  and  light-hearted  lauj;liter. 

As  the  steamboat  p.uised  a  short  time  at  the  vil- 
lage, I  took  occasion  to  stroll  about  the  place. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  in  the  I'Vench  taste,  with 
casenvnts  and  rickety  verandas,  but  most  of 
them  in  tlimsy  and  ruinous  condition.  All  the 
wagons,  ploughs,  and  other  utensils  about  the 
jiiace  were  of  ancient  and  inconvenient  (lallic 
construction,  such  as  had  been  brought  from 
France  in  the  primitive  days  of  the  colony.  The 
very  looks)  of  ttie  people  reminded  me  of  the  vil- 
lages of  France. 

From  one  of  the  houses  came  the  hum  of  a  spin- 
ning wheel,  accomjjanied  by  a  scrap  of  an  old 
French  chanson,  which  I  have  heard  many  a  time 
among  the  peasantry  of  I.anguedoc,  doubtless  a 
traditional  song,  brought  over  by  the  first  French 
emigrants,  and  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Halt  a  dozen  young  lasses  emerged  from  the 
xuljacent  dwellings,  reminding  me,  by  their  light 
step  and  gay  costume,  of  scenes  in  ancient  France, 
where  taste  in  dress  comes  natural  to  every  class 
of  females.  The  trim  bodice  and  covered  i)etti- 
coat,  and  little  apron,  withils  jiockets  to  receive 
the  hands  when  in  an  altitude  for  conversation  ; 
the  colored  kerchief  wound  tastefully  round  the 
head,  with  a  coquettish  knot  perking  above  one 
ear  ;  and  the  neat  slijjper  and  tight  drawn  stock- 
ing with  its  braid  of  narrow  ribbon  embracing  the 
anlde  where  it  peeps  from  its  mysterious  curtain. 
It  is  from  this  ambush  that  Cupid  sends  his  most 
inciting  arrows. 

While  I  was  musing  upon  the  recollections  thus 
accidentally  summoned  up,  I  heard  the  sound  of 


.i  fiddle  from  the  mansion  of  Compere  Martin,  the 

signal,  no  doubt  for  a  joyous  gathering.  I  was 
disposr'd  to  turn  my  itcps  thither,  .md  witness  the 
testiviiK-s  of  one  of  the  very  few  vilLi^vs  I  had 
met  with  in  my  wide  tour,  lit. it  was  yet  pool 
enough  to  Ik;  merry  ;  but  the  bell  of  the  steam- 
boat summoned  nie  to  re-embark. 

As  we  swept  a>vay  from  the  shore,  I  cast   bacl< 
a  wistful  eye  ui)on  tlie  moss-grown  roofs  .and   an; 
cient  elms  of  tlie  village,  and  prayed  tiiat  the  in 
habitants   might   long    retain    their    liaopy    ignu 
lance,  their  absenc:e  of  all  enleriirise  ami  improve 
inent,  their  respect  for  the  fidille,  and  their  (oii- 
lemjjt  for  the  almighty  dollar.*     I   fear,  liowe\fr, 
my  i)rayer  is  doomeil  to  be  of  no  avail.      In  ;i  lit- 
tle while  the  steambo.it  whirled  me  to  an  Ameri- 
can town,  just  springing  into  bustling  and   pros- 
perous existence. 

The  surrounding  forest  had  been  laid  out  in 
town  lots  ;  fr.imes  of  wooden  buildings  were  ris- 
ing from  among  stum|)s  and  luinit  trees.  The 
place  already  boasted  a  court-house,  a  jail,  and 
two  banks,  .ill  built  of  pine  boards,  on  the  model 
of  Cirecicin  temples.  Tliere  were  rival  hotels,  rival 
churches,  and  rival  newspapers  ;  together  with 
the  usual  number  of  judges,  and  generals,  ant' 
governors  ;  not  to  speak  of  doctors  by  the  dozen, 
and  lawyers  by  the  score. 

The  jilace,  I  was  told,  was  in  an  astonishing' 
career  of  improvement,  with  a  canal  and  two  rail- 
roads in  embryo.  Lots  doublt'd  in  price  every 
week  ;  every  body  w.is  speculating  in  land  ;  every 
body  was  rich  ;  ;ind  every  boil)'  was  growing 
richer.  The  comnninity,  however,  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  new  doctrines  in  religion  and  in  jjoliti- 
cal  economy  ;  there  were  camp  meetings,  and 
■agrarian  meetings  ;  and  an  election  was  ;it  liaml, 
wTiich,  it  was  expected,  would  throw  the  whole 
country  into  a  paroxysm. 

Alas  I  with  such  an  enterjirising  neighbor  wdiat 
is  to  become  of  the  poor  little  creole  village  ! 


A  CONTENTED  MAN. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  there  is  a  sunny 
corner  under  the  wall  ot  a  terrace  which  fronts  the 
south.  Along  the  wall  is  .i  range  of  benches  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  walks  and  avenues  ot  the 
g.irden.  This  genial  nook  is  ;i  jjlace  o(  great  re- 
sort in  the  latter  ])art  of  autuiiiii  and  in  tine  days 
in  winter,  as  it  seems  to  reta  n  the  tiavor  of  de- 
])arted  summer.  On  a  calm,  bright  morning  it  is; 
([uite  alive  with  nursery-maids  and  their  playlul 
little  charges.  Hither  also  resort  a  number  ot  an- 
cient ladies  and  gentlemen,  who,  with  the  laudable 
thrift  in  small  pleasures  and  small  expenses  to; 
wdiich  the  French  are  to  be  noted,  come  here  to 
enjoy  sunshine  and  save  firewood.  Here  may 
often  be  seen  some  cavalier  ot  the  old  school, 
when  the  sunbeams  have  warmed  his  blood  into 
something  like  a  glow,  liuttering  about  like  a 
frost-bitten  moth  thawed  before  the  lire,  putting 
forth  a  feeble  show  of  gallantry  among  the  ani.i- 
(|uated   dames,  and    now    ami   then    eyeing    the 


*  Tliis  phrase,  used  for  tfie  first  time  in  this  sketch, 
has  since  passed  into  current  circulation,  and  by 
some  has  been  questioned  as  savorini;  of  irreverence. 
The  author,  therefore,  owes  it  to  his  orthodoxy  to 
declare  that  no  irreverence  was  intended  even  to  the 
dollar  itself ;  which  he  Is  aware  is  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  an  object  of  worship. 
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buxom  nursery-maids  with  what  might  almost  be 
mistaicen  for  an  air  of  libertinism. 

Among  the  habitual  frequenters  of  this  place  I 
had  often  remarked  an  old  gentleman,  whose 
dress  was  decidedly  anti-revolutional.  He  wore 
the  three-cornered  cocked  bat  of  the  ancien 
rigime  ;  his  hair  was  frizzed  over  each  ear  into 
atUi  de pigeon,  a  style  strongly  savoring  of  Bour- 
bonism  ;  and  a  queue  stuck  out  behind,  the  loyalty 
of  which  was  not  to  be  disputed.  His  dress, 
though  ancient,  had  an  air  of  decayed  gentility, 
and  f  observed  that  he  took  his  snuff  out  of  an 
elegant  though  old-fashioned  gold  box.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  popular  man  on  the  walk. 
He  had  a  compliment  for  every  old  lady,  he  kissed 
every  child,  and  he  patted  every  little  dog  on  the 
heacf  ;  for  children  and  little  dogs  are  very  im- 
portant members  of  society  in  France.  I  must  ob- 
serve, however,  that  he  seldom  kissed  a  child 
without,  at  the  same  time,  pinching  the  nursery- 
maid's cheek  ;  a  Frenchman  of  tlie  old  school 
never  forgets  his  devoirs  to  the  sex. 

I  had  taken  a  liking  to  this  old  gentleman.  There 
was  an  habitual  expression  of  benevolence  in  his 
face  which  I  have  very  frequently  remarked  in 
these  relics  of  the  politer  days  of  France.  The 
constant  interchange  of  those  thousand  little 
courtesies  which  imperceptibly  sweeten  life  have 
a  happy  effect  upon  the  features,  and  spread  a 
mellow  evening  charm  over  the  wrinkles  of  old 
age. 

Where  there  is  a  favorable  predisposition  one 
soon  forms  a  kind  of  tacit  intimacy  by  often  meet- 
ing on  the  same  walks.  Once  or  twice  I  accom- 
modated him  with  a  bench,  after  which  we 
touched  hats  on  passing  each  other  ;  at  length  we 
got  so  far  as  to  take  a  ])inch  of  snuff  together  out 
of  his  box,  which  is  equivalent  to  eating  salt  to- 
gether in  the  East ;  from  that  time  our  acquaint- 
ance was  established. 

I  now  became  his  frequent  companion  in  his 
morning  promenades,  and  derived  much  amuse- 
ment from  his  good-humored  remarks  on  men 
and  manners.  One  morning,  as  we  were  strolling 
through  an  alley  of  the  Tuileries,  with  the  autum- 
nal breeze  whirling  the  yellow  leaves  about  our 
path,  my  companion  fell  into  a  peculiarly  com- 
municative vein,  and  gave  me  several  particulars 
of  his  history.  He  had  once  been  wealthy,  and 
possessed  of  a  fine  estate  in  the  country  and  a 
noble  hotel  in  Paris  ;  but  the  revolution,  which 
effected  so  many  disastrous  changes,  stripped 
him  of  everything.  He  was  secretly  clenounced 
by  his  own  steward  during  a  sanguinary  period 
of  the  revolution,  and  a  number  of  the  blqod- 
hounds  of  the  Convention  were  sent  to  arrest  him. 
He  received  private  intelligence  of  their  approach 
in  time  to  effect  his  escape.  He  landed  in  Eng- 
land wi'hout  money  or  friends,  but  considered 
himself  singularly  fortunate  in  having  his  head 
upon  his  snoulders  ;  several  of  his  neighbors 
having  been  guillotined  as  a  punishment  for  being 
rich. 

When  he  reached  London  he  had  but  a  louis  in 
his  pocket,  and  no  prospect  of  getting  another. 
He  ate  a  solitary  dmner  of  beefsteak,  and  was 
almost  poisoned  by  port  wine,  which  from  its 
color  he  had  mistaken  for  claret.  The  dingy  look 
of  the  chop-house,  and  of  the  little  mahogany-col- 
ored box  in  which  he  late  his  dinner,  contrasted 
sadly  with  the  gay  saloons  of  Paris.  Everything 
looked  gloomy  and  disheartening.  Poverty  stared 
him  in  the  face  ;  he  turned  over  the  few  shillings 
he  had  of  change  ;  did  not  know  what  was  to  be- 
come of  him ;  and — went  to  the  theatre  ! 


He  took  his  seat  in  the  pit,  listened  attentively 
to  a  tragedy  of  which  he  did  not  understand  a 
word,  and  which  seemed  made  up  of  fighting, 
and  stabbing,  and  scene-shifting,  and  began  to 
feel  his  spirits  sinking  within  him  ;  when,  casting 
his  eyes  into  the  orchestra,  what  was  his  surprise 
to  recognize  an  old  friend  and  neighbor  in  the 
very  act  of  extorting  music  from  a  huge  violon- 
cello. 

As  soon  as  the  evening's  performance  was  ovei 
he  tapped  his  friend  on  the  shoulder  ;  they  kissed 
each  other  on  each  cheek,  and  the  musician  took 
him  home,  and  shared  his  lodgings  with  him.  He 
had  learned  music  as  an  accomplishment ;  by  his 
friend's  .advice  he  now  turned  to  it  as  a  means  of 
support.  He  procured  a  violin,  offered  himself 
for  the  orchestra,  was  received,  and  again  consid- 
ered himself  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  upon 
earth. 

Here  therefore  he  lived  for  many  years  during 
the  ascendency  of  the  terrible  Napoleon.  He 
found  several  emigrants  living,  like  himself,  by  the 
exercise  of  their  talents.  They  associated  to- 
gether, talked  of  France  and  of  old  times,  and  en- 
deavored to  keep  up  a  semblance  of  Parisian  life 
in  the  centre  of  London. 

They  dined  at  a  miserable  cheap  French  res- 
taurant in  the  neighborhood  of  Leicester-square, 
where  they  were  served  with  a  caricature  of 
French  cookery.  They  took  their  promenade  in 
St.  James's  Park,  and  endeavored  to  fancy  it  the 
Tuileries  ;  in  short,  they  made  shift  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  everything  but  an  English 
Sunday.  Indeed  the  old  gentleman  seemed  to 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  English,  whom 
he  affirmed  to  be  braves  gens  ;  and  he  mingled 
so  much  among  them  that  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  he  could  speak  their  language  almost  well 
enough  to  be  understood. 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  was  another  epoch 
in  his  life.  He  had  considered  himself  a  fortu- 
nate man  to  make  his  escape  penniless  out  of 
France,  and  he  considered  himself  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  return  penniless  into  it.  It  is  true  that  he 
found  his  Parisian  hotel  had  passed  through  sev- 
eral hands  during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  so 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  recovery  ;  but  then 
he  had  been  noticed  benignantly  by  government, 
and  had  a  pension  of  several  hundred  francs, 
upon  which,  with  careful  management,  he  lived 
independently,  and,  as  tar  as  I  could  judge,  hap- 
pily. 

As  his  once  plendid  hotel  was  now  occupied  as 
a  hotel  garni,  he  hired  a  small  chamber  in  the  at- 
tic ;  it  was  but,  as  he  said,  changing  his  bedroom 
up  two  pair  of  stairs — he  was  still  in  his  own 
house.  His  room  was  decorated  with  pictures  of 
several  beauties  of  former  times,  with  whom  he 
professed  to  ,  have  been  on  favorable  terms  : 
among  them  was  a  favorite  opera-dancer,  who 
had  been  the  admiration  of  Pans  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution.  She  had  been  a  prot^g^e  of 
my  friend,  and  one  of  the  few  of  his  youthful  fa- 
vorites who  had  survived  the  lapse  of  time  and  its 
various  viccisitudes.  They  had  renewed  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  she  now  and  then  visited  ^im  ; 
but  the  beautiful  Psyche,  once  the  fashion  of  the 
day  and  the  idol  of  the  parterre,  was  now  a 
shrivelled,  little  old  woman,  warped  in  the  back, 
and  with  a  hooked  nose. 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  devout  attendant  upon 
levies  ;  he  was  most  zealous  in  his  loyalty,  and 
could  not  speak  of  the  royal  family  without  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  for  he  still  felt  towards  them 
as  his  companions  in  exile.     As  to  his  poverty 
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neighbor  in  the 
a  huge  violon- 


he  made  light  of  it,  and  indeed  had  a  good-hu- 
mored way  of  consoling  himself  for  every  cross 
and  privation.  If  he  had  lose  his  chateau  in  the 
country,  he  had  half  a  dozen  royal  palaces,'  as  it 
were,  at  his  command.  He  had  Versailles  and 
St.  Cloud  for  his  country  resorts,  and  the  shady 
alleys  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Luxembourg  for  his 
town  recreation.  Thus  all  his  promenades  and 
relaxaMons  were  magnificent,  yet  cost  noth- 
ing. 

When  I  walk  through  these  fine  gardens,  said 
tie,  I  have  only  to  fancy  myself  the  owner  of 
them,  and  they  are  mine.  All  these  gay  crowds 
are  my  visitors,  and  I  defy  the  grand  seignior 
himself  to  display  a  greater  variety  of  beauty. 
Nay,  what  is  better,  I  have  not  the  trouble  of  en- 
tertaining them.  My  estate  is  a  perfect  Sans 
Souci,  where  every  one  does  as  he  pleases,  and 
ao  one  troubles  the  owner.  All  Paris  is  my  the- 
atre, and  presents  me  with  a  continual  spectacle. 
I  have  a  table  spread  for  me  in  every  street,  and 
thousands  of  waiters  ready  to  fly  at  my  bidding. 
When  my  servants  have  waited  upon  me  I  pay 
them,  discharge  them,  and  there's  an  end  ;  I 
have  no  fears  of  their  wronging  or  pilfering  me 
when  my  back  is  turned,  upon  the  whole,  said 
the  old  gentleman  with  a  smile  of  infinite  good 
humor,  when  1  think  upon  the  various  risks  I  nave 
run,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  have  escaped 
them  ;  when  I  recollect  all  that  I  have  suffered, 
and  consider  all  that  I  at  present  enjoy,  I  can- 
not but  look  upon  myself  as  a  man  of  singular 
good  fortune. 

Such  was  the  brief  history  of  this  practical 
nhilosopher,  and  it  is  a  picture  of  many  a  French- 
man ruined  by  the  revolution.  The  French  ap- 
pear to  have  a  greater  facility  than  most  men  m 
dcc  tmmodating  themselves  to  the  reverses  of  life, 
and  of  extracting  honey  out  of  the  bitter  things  of 
this  world.  The  first  shock  of  calamity  is  apt  to 
overwhelm  them,  hut  when  it  is  once  past,  their 
natural  buoyancy  of  feeling  soon  brings  them  to 
tlv  «urface.    This  may  be  called  the  result  of  lev- 


ity of  character,  but  it  answers  the  end  of  Recon- 
ciling us  to  misfortune,  and  if  it  be  not  true  phi- 
losophy, it  is  something  almost  as  efRcHcious. 
Ever  since  I  have  heard  the  story  of  my  little 
Frenchman,  I  have  treasured  it  up  in  my  heart ; 
and  I  thank  my  stars  I  have  at  length  found  what 
I  had  long  considered  as  not  to  be  found  on  earth 
— a  contented  man. 

P.S.  There  is  no  calculating  on  human  happi- 
ness. Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  law  of  m- 
demnity  has  been  passed,  and  my  friend  restored 
to  a  great  part  of  his  fortune.  I  was  absent  from 
Paris  at  tne  time,  but  on  my  return  hastened  to 
congratulate  him.  I  found  him  magnificently 
lodged  on  the  first  floor  of  his  hotel.  I  was 
ushered,  by  a  servant  in  livery,  through  splendid 
saloons,  to  a  cabinet  richly  furnished,  where  I 
found  my  little  Frenchman  reclining  on  a  couch. 
He  received  me  with  his  usual  cordiality  ;  but  I 
saw  the  gayety  and  benevolence  of  his  counte- 
nance had  fled  ;  he  had  an  eye  full  of  care  and 
anxiety. 

I  congratulated  him  on  his  ?ood  fortune. 
"Good  fortune?"  echoed  he;  "  oah  !  I  have 
been  plundered  of  a  princely  fortune,  and  they 
give  me  a  pittance  as  an  indemnity." 

Alas  !  I  found  my  late  poor  and  contented 
friend  one  of  the  richest  and  most  miserable  men 
in  Paris.  Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  ample  com- 
petency restored  to  him,  he  is  daily  repining  at 
the  superfluity  withheld.  He  no  longer  wanders 
in  happy  idleness  about  Paris,  but  is  a  repining 
attendant  in  the  ante-chambers  of  ministers.  His 
loyalty  has  evaporated  with  his  gayety ;  he 
screws  his  mouth  when  the  Bourbons  are  men- 
tioned, and  even  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  he 
hears  the  praises  of  the  king.  In  a  word,  he  is 
one  of  the  many  philosophers  undone  by  the  law 
of  indemnity,  and  his  case  is  desperate,  for  I 
doubt  whether  even  another  reverse  of  fortune, 
which  should  restore  him  to  poverty,  could  mnko 
him  again  a  happy  man. 
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CHRONICLE   OF    FERNAN   GONZALEZ, 


COUNT  OF   CASTILE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

AT  the  time  of  the  general  wreck  of  Spain  by  the  sud- 
den tempest  of  Arab  invasion,,  many  of  the  inha4)itants 
took  refuge  in'  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias,  burying 
themKelves  in  narrow^  valleys  difficult  of  access,  wher- 
ever a.  constant  stream  of  water  afforded  a  green  liosom 
of  pasture-land  and  scanty  fields  for  cultivation.  For 
mutual  protection  they  gathered  together  in  small  vil- 
lages called  castros,  or  castrellos,  with  watch-towers 
and  fortresses  on  impending  cliffs,  in  which  they  )niglit 
shelter  and  defend  themselves  in  case  of  sudden  inroad. 
Thus  arose  the  kingdom  of  the  Asturias,  suhject  to 
Pelayo  and  the  kings  his  successors,  who  gradually  ex- 
tended their  dominions,  built  towns  and  cities,  and 
after  a>  time  fixed  their  seat  of  government  at  the  city 
of  Leon. 

.^n  important  part  of  the  region  over  which  they  bore 
iway  was  ancient  Cantabria,  extending  from  the  liny 
of  Uiscay  to  the  Duero,  and  called  Castile  from  the 
numlier  of  costlM  witb  which  it  was  studded.  They 
divided  it  into  seigniories,,  over  ,/liich  they  placed  civil 
and  military  governors  calle<l  counts— a  title  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  comes,  a  companion,  the  per.^on 
enjoying  it  being  admitted  to  the  familiar  companion- 
ship of  the  king,  entering  into  his  councils  m  time 
of  peace,  and  accompanying  him  to  the  field  in  time 
of  war.  The  title  of  count  was  therefore  more  dig- 
nified than  that  of  duke'  in  the  time  of  the  Gothic 
kings. 

The  power  of  these  counts  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  fu'nr  of  them  formed  a  league  to  declare  themselves 
independent  of  the  crown  of  Leon.  Ordoilo  II.,  who 
was  then  king,  receivetl  notice  of  it,  and  got  them  into 
his  power  by  force,  as  some  assert,  but  as  others  main- 
tain, by  perfidious  artifice.  At  any  rate,  they  were 
brought  to  court,  convicted  of  treason,  and  pub- 
licly beheaded.  The  Castilians  flew  to  arms  to  re- 
venge their  deaths,  Ordofio  took  the  field  with  a 
powerful  army,  but  his  own  death  defeated  all  his 
plans. 

The  Castilians  now  threw  off  alleg'.ance  to  the  king- 
dom of  Leon,  and  elected  two  judges  to  rule  over  them 
—one  in  a  civil,  the  other  in  a  military  capacity.  The 
first  who  filled  those  stations  were  Nui\o  Kasura  and 
Lain  Calvo,  two  powerful  nobles,  the  former  descended 
from  Diego  Porcello,  a  count  of  Lara ;  the  latter,  an- 
cestor of  the  renowned  Cid  Campeador. 

Nuilo  Rasura,  the  civil  and  political  judge,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Gonzalez  Nuflo,  who  married  DuHa 
Ximena,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  counts  of  Castile  put 
to  death  by  Ordofia  II.  From  this  marriage  came 
Fernan  Gonzalez,  the  subject  of  the  following  chron- 
icle. 

Vol.  rV. 


CHAPTER  \. 

INSTALLATION  OF  FERNAN  GONZALEZ  *S  COLNl 
OF  CASTILE.  — HIS  FIRST  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 
THE  MOORS. — VICTORY  OF  SAN  QUIRCE. — 
HOW  THJC  COUNT  DISPOSED  OF  THE  SPOILS. 

The  renowned  Fernan  Gonzalez,  the  most  com- 
plete hero  of  his  time,  was  born  about  the  year 
i>87.  Historians  trace  his  descent  to  Nufio  Bel- 
chidez,  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne, 
and  Dofia  Sula  Bella,  granddaughter  to  the 
Prince  Don  Sancho,  rightful  sovereign  of  Spain, 
but  superseded  by  Roderick,  the  last  of  the 
Gothic  kings. 

Fernan  Gonzalez  was  hardily  educated  among 
the  jViountains  in  a  strong  place  called  Maron,  in 
the  house  of  Martin  Gonzalez,  a  gallant  and 
veteran  cavalier.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was 
inured  to  all  kinds  of  toils  and  perils,  taught  to 
hunt,  to  hawk,  to  ride  the  great  horse,  to  manage 
sword,  lance,  and  buckler ;  in  a  word,  he  was 
accomplished  in  all  the  noble  exercises  befitting 
a  cavalier. 

His  father  Gonzalvo  Nuflez  died  in  903,  and 
his  elder  brother  Rodrigo  in  904,  without  issue; 
and  such  was  the  admiration  already  entertained 
of  Fernan  Gonzalez  by  the  hardy  mountaineers 
and  old  Castilian  warriors,  that  though  scarce 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  rule  over  them.  His  title  is  said  to 
have  been  Count,  Duke,  and  Consul,  under  ttie 
seigniory  of  Alonzo  the  Great,  King  of  Leon.  A 
cortes,or  assemblage  of  the  nobility  and  chivalry 
of  Castile  and  of  the  mountains,  met  together  at 
tlie  recently  built  city  of  Burgos  to  do  honor  to 
his  installation.  Sebastian,  the  renowned  Bishop 
of  Oca,  officiated. 

In  those  stern  days  of  Spain,  the  situation  of 
a  sovereign  was  not  that  of  silken  ease  and  idle 
ceremonial.  When  he  put  the  rich  crown  upon 
his  head,  he  encircled  it  likewise  with  shining 
steel.  With  the  sceptre  were  united  the  lance 
and  shield,  emblems  of  perpetual  war  against  the 
enemies  of  the  faith  The  cortes  took  this  occa- 
sion to  pass  the  follo,wing  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  realm  ; — 

I.  Above  all  things  the  people  should  observe 
the  law  of  God,  the  canons  and  statutes  of  the 
holy  fathers,  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  tho 
Church,  and  the  respect  due  to  its  ministers. 
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2.  No  person  should  prosecute  another  out  of 
Castile  at  any  tribunal  of  justice  or  of  arms,  ynder 
pain  of  being  considered  a  stranger. 

3.  All  Jews  and  Moors  who  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Christian  faith  should  depart  from  Cas- 
tile within  two  months. 

4.  That  cavaliers  of  noble  blood  should  treat 
their  tenants  and  vassals  with  love  and  gentle- 
ness. 

5.  That  he  who  slew  another,  or  committed 
any  other  grave  ofifence,  should  make  equal 
measure  of  atonement. 

6.  That  no  one  should  take  the  property  of 
another ;  but,  if  oppressed  by  poverty,  should 
come  to  the  count,  who  ought  to  be  as  a  father 
to  all. 

7.  That  all  should  unite  and  be  of  one  heart, 
and  aid  one  another  in  defense  of  their  faith  and 
of  their  country. 

Such  were  the  ordinances  of  the  ancient  Cortes 
of  Burgos ;  brief  and  simple,  and  easy  to  be 
understood ;  not,  as  at  the  present  day,  multi- 
farious and  perplexed,  to  the  confusion  and  ruin 
of  clients  and  the  enrichment  of  lawyers. 

Scarce  was  the  installation  ended,  and  while 
Burgos  was  yet  abandoned  to  festivity,  the  young 
count,  with  the  impatient  ardor  of  youth,  caused 
the  trumpets  to  sound  through  the  streets  a  call 
to  arms.  A  captain  of  the  Moorish  king  of 
Toledo  was  ravaging  the  territory  of  Castile  at 
the  he.id  of  seven  thousand  troops,  and  against 
him  the  youthful  count  determined  to  make  his 
first  campaign.  In  the  spur  of  the  moment  but 
one  hundred  horsemen  and  fifteen  hundred  foot- 
soldiers  could  be  collected  ;  but  with  this  slender 
force  the  count  prepared  to  take  the  field.  Ruy 
Velazquez,  a  valiant  cavalier,  remonstrated  against 
such  rashness,  but  in  vain.  "  I  owe,"  said  the 
count,  "  a  death  to  the  grave  ;  the  debt  can  never 
be  paid  so  honorably  as  in  the  service  of  God 
and  my  country.  Let  every  one,  therefore,  ad- 
dress himself  heart  and  hand  to  this  enterprise  ; 
for  if  I  come  face  to  face  with  this  Moor,  I  will 
most  assuredly  give  him  battle."  So  saying,  he 
knelt  before  Bishop  Sebastian  of  Salamanca  and 
craved  his  benediction.  The  reverend  prelate 
invoked  on  his  head  the  blessing  and  protection 
of  Heaven,  for  his  heart  yearned  toward  him  ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  youthful  warrior  about  to 
depart,  he  kindled  as  it  were  with  a  holy  martial 
fire,  and  ordering  his  steed  to  be  saddled  he  sal- 
lied forth  with  him  to  the  wars. 

The  little  army  soon  came  upon  traces  of  the 
enemy  in  fields  laid  waste,  and  the  smoking  ruins 
of  villages  and  hamlets.  The  count  sent  out 
scouts  to  clamber  every  height  and  explore  every 
defile.  From  the  summit  of  a  hill  they  beheld 
the  Moors  encamped  in  a  valley  which  was 
covered  with  the  flocks  and  herds  swept  from  the 
neighboring  country.  The  camp  of  the  marauders 
was  formidable  as  to  numbers,  with  various 
standards  floating  in  the  breeze  ;  for  in  this  foray 
were  engaged  the  Moorish  chiefs  of  Saragossa, 
Denia,  and  Seville,  together  with  many  valiant 
Moslems  who  had  crossed  the  straits  from  Africa 
to  share  in  what  they  considered  a  holy  enter- 
prise. The  scouts  observed,  however,  that  the 
most  negligent  security  reigned  throughout  the 
camp  ;  some  reposing,  others  feasting  and  revel- 
ling, all  evidently  considering  themselves  safe 
from  any  attack. 

Upon  hearing  this  the  count  led  his  men 
secretly  and  silently  to  the  assault,  and  came 
upon  the  Moors  in  the  midst  of  their  revelry, 
before  they  had  time  to  buckle  on  their  armor. 


The  infidels,  however,  made  a  brave  though  con> 
fused  resistance  ;  the  camp  was  strewn  with  their 
dead ;  many  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest 
began  to  falter.  The  count  killed  their  captain- 
general  with  his  own  hand,  in  single  fight,  as  he 
was  bravely  rallying  his  troops.  Upon  seeing 
him  fall,  the  Moors  threw  down  their  weapons 
and  fled. 

Immense  booty  was  found  in  the  Moorish  camp, 
— partly  the  rich  arms  and  equipments  of  the  in- 
fidel warriors,  partly  the  plunder  of  the  country. 
An  ordinary  victor  would  have  merely  shared  the 
spoils  with  his  soldiery,  but  the  count  was  as 
pious  as  he  was  brave,  and,  moreover,  had  by  his 
side  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Salamanca  as  coun- 
sellor. Contenting  himself,  therefore,  with  dis- 
tributing one-third  among  his  soldiery,  he  shared 
the  rest  with  God,  devoting  a  large  part  to  the 
Church,  and  to  the  relief  of  souls  in  purgatory — 
a  pious  custom,  which  he  ever  after  observed. 
He  moreover  founded  a  church  on  the  field  of 
b.tttle,  dedicated  to  St.  Quirce,  on  whose  festival 
(the  i6th  July)  this  victory  was  obtained.  To 
this  church  was  subsequently  added  a  monastery 
where  a  worthy  fraternity  of  monks  were  main- 
tained in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  this  victory.  All  this  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  providential  presence  of  the  good 
bishop  on  this  occasion  ;  and  this  is  one  instance 
of  the  great  benefit  derived  from  those  priests 
and  monks  and  other  purveyors  of  the  Church, 
who  hovered  about  the  Christian  camps  through* 
out  all  these  wars  with  the  infidels. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  SALLY  FROM  BURGOS  AND  SURPRISE  OF 
THE  CASTLE  OF  LARA.— CAPITULATIOK  OF 
THE  TOWN. — VISIT  TO  ALFONSO  THE  GREAT, 
KING  OF  LEON. 

Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  did  not  remain 
idle  after  the  victory  of  San  Quirce.  There  was 
at  this  time  an  old  castle,  strong  but  much  bat- 
tered in  the  wars,  which  protected  a  small  town, 
the  remains  of  the  once  flourishing  city  of  Lara. 
It  was  the  ancient  domain  of  his  family,  but  was 
at  present  in  possession  of  the  Moors.  In  sooth 
it  had  repeatedly  been  taken  and  retaken  ;  for  in 
those  iron  days  no  castle  nor  fortress  remained 
long  under  the  same  masters.  One  year  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  the  next,  of  the 
Moors.  Some  of  these  castles,  with  their  de- 
pendent towns,  were  sacked,  burnt,  and  de- 
molished ;  others  remained  silent  and  deserted, 
their  original  owners  fearing  to  reside  in  them  ; 
and  their  ruined  towers  were  only  tenanted  by 
bats  and  owls  and  screaming  birds  of  prey. 
Lara  had  lain  for  a  time  in  ruins  after  being 
captured  'ly  the  Moors,  but  had  been  rebuilt  by 
them  with  diminished  grandeur,  and  they  held  a 
strong  garrison  in  the  castle,  whence  they  sallied 
forth  occasionally  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the 
Christians.  The  Moorish  chieftain  of  Lara,  as 
has  been  observed,  was  among  the  associated 
marauders  who  had  been  routed  in  the  battle  ol 
San  Quirce ;  and  the  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez 
thought  this  a  favorable  time  to  strike  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  family  domain,  now  that  the  infidel 
possessor  was  weakened  by  defeat  and  could  re- 
ceive no  succor. 

Appointing  Rodrigo  Velasquez  and  the  Count 
Don  Vela  Alvarez  to  act  as  governors  of  Castile 
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during  his  absence,  the  count  sallied  forth  from 
Burgos  with  a  brilliant  train  of  chivalry.  Among 
the  distinguished  cavaliers  who  attended  him 
were  Martin  Gonzalez,  Don  Gustios  Gonzalez, 
Don  Velasco,  and  Don  Lope  de  Biscaya,  which 
last  brought  a  goodly  train  of  stout  Biscayans. 
The  alfarez,  or  standard-bearer,  was  Orbita  Ve- 
lasquez, who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  bat- 
tle of  San  Quirce.  He  bore  as  a  standard  a  great 
cross  of  silver,  which  shone  gloriously  in  front  of 
the  host,  and  is  preserved,  even  to  the  present 
day,  in  the  church  of  San  Pedro  de  Arlanza. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  noble  cavaliers,  well  armed 
and  mounted,  with  many  esquires  and  pages  of 
the  lance,  and  three  thousand  foot-soldiers,  all 
picked  men,  formed  this  small  but  stout-hearted 
army. 

The  count  led  his  troops  with  such  caution 
that  they  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lara 
without  being  discovered.  It  was  the  vigil  of  St. 
John ;  the  country  was  wrapped  in  evening 
shadows,  and  the  count  was  enabled  to  approach 
near  to  the  place  to  make  his  observations.  He 
perceived  that  his  force  was  too  inconsiderable  to 
invest  the  town  and  fortress.  Besides,  about  two 
Ic.igues  distant  was  the  gaunt  and  rock-built  cas- 
tle of  Carazo,  a  presidio  or  stronghold  of  the 
Moors,  whence  he  might  be  attacked  in  the  rear, 
should  he  linger  before  the  fortress.  It  was  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  whatever  w.is  to  be  affected 
must  be  done  promptly  and  by  sudden  surprise. 
Revolving  these  things  in  his  mind,  he  put  his 
troops  in  ambush  in  a  deep  ravine  where  they 
took  their  rest,  while  he  kept  watch  upon  the 
castle  ;  maturing  his  plans  against  the  morrow. 
In  this  way  he  passed  his  midsummer's  night,  the 
vigil  of  the  blessed  St.  John. 

The  festival  of  St.  John  is  observed  as  well  by 
Miihometans  as  Christians.  During  the  night  the 
bonfires  bl.izcd  on  the  hill-tops  and  the  sound  of 
music  and  festivity  was  heard  from  within  the 
town.  When  the  rising  sun  shone  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Arlanza;,  the  Moors  in  the  castle,  un- 
suspicious of  any  lurking  danger,  threw  open  the 
gates  and  issued  forth  to  recreate  themselves  in 
the  green  fields  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
When  they  had  proceeded  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  a  hill  shut  them  from  view,  the  count 
with  his  eager  followers  issued  silently  but  swiftly 
from  their  hiding-place  and  made  directly  for  the 
castle.  On  the  way  they  met  with  another  band 
of  Moors  who  had  likewise  come  forth  for  amuse- 
ment. The  count  struck  the  leader  to  the  earth 
with  one  blow  of  his  lance  ;  the  rest  were  either 
slain  or  taken  prisoners  ;  so  that  not  one  escaped 
to  give  the  alarm. 

Those  of  the  garrison  who  had  remained  in  the 
castle,  seeing  a  Christian  force  rushing  up  to  the 
very  walls,  hastened  to  close  the  gates,  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  count  and  his  cavaliers  burst  them 
open  and  put  every  one  to  the  sword  who  made 
opposition.  Leaving  Don  Velasco  and  a  number 
of  soldiers  to  guard  the  castle,  the  count  hastened 
with  the  rest  in  pursuit  of  the  Moors  who  were 
solemnizing  the  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Arlanza. 
Some  were  reclining  on  the  grass,  others  were 
amusing  themselves  with  music  ana  the  popular 
dance  of  the  Zambra,  while  their  arms  lay  scat- 
tered among  the  herbage. 

At  sight  of  the  Christians,  they  snatched  up 
their  weapons  and  made  a  desperate  though  vain 
resistance.  Within  two  hours  almost  all  were 
either  slain  or  captured ;  a  few  escaped  to  the 
neighboring  mountains  of  Carazo.  The  town, 
teeing  the  castle  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians, 


and  the  garrison  routed  and  destroyed,  readily 
capitulated  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  permitted 
to  retain  unmolested  possession  of  their  houses, 
on  agreeing  to  pay  to  the  count  the  same  tribute 
which  had  been  exacted  from  them  by  the  Moor- 
ish king.  Don  Velasco  was  left  alcaid  of  the 
fortress,  and  the  count  returned,  covered  with 
glory,  to  his  capital  of  Burgos. 

The  brilliant  victories  and  hardy  deeds  of  arms 
with  which  the  youthful  Count  of  Castile  had 
commenced  his  reign  excited  the  admiration  of 
Alfonso  the  Great,  King  of  Leon,  and  he  sent 
missives  urging  him  to  appear  at  his  royal  court. 
The  count  accordingly  set  forth  with  a  cavalcade 
of  his  most  approved  knights  and  many  of  his 
relatives,  sumptuously  armed  and  arrayed,  and 
mounted  on  steeds  richly  caparisoned.  It  was  a 
pageaiht  befitting  a  young  and  magnificent  chief, 
m  the  freshness  and  pleasance  of  his  years. 

The  king  came  out  of  the  city  to  meet  him,  at* 
tended  by  all  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  his  court 
The  count  alighted,  and  approached  to  kiss  the 
king's  hand  ;  but  Alfonso  alighted  also,  and  em- 
braced him  with  great  affection,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  these  illustrious  princes  continued  without 
interruption  throughout  the  life  of  the  king. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  FORTRESS  OF  MUG- 
NON.— DESPERATE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  MOORS. 
—ENTERPRISE  AGAINST  CASTRO   XERIZ. 

Many  are  the  doughty  achievements  recorded 
in  ancient  chronicles  of  this  most  valorous  cava- 
lier ;  among  others  is  his  expedition,  with  a 
chosen  band,  against  the  castle  of  Mugnon,  a 
place  of  great  importance,  which  stood  at  no 
great  distance  from  Burgos.  He  sallied  from  his 
capital  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  delude  the 
Moorish  scouts  ;  but  making  a  sudden  turn,  came 
upon  the  fortress  by  surprise,  broke  down  the 
gates,  and  forced  his  way  in  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  having  nothing  but  a  dagger  in  his  hand, 
his  lance  and  sword  having  been  broken  in  the 
assault.  The  Moors  fought  desperately  from 
court  to  tower,  from  tower  to  wall ;  and  when 
they  s.aw  all  resistance  vain,  many  threw  them- 
selves from  the  battlements  into  the  ditch  rather 
than  be  made  captives.  Leaving  a  strong  gar- 
rison in  the  place,  the  count  returned  to  Burgos. 

His  next  enterprise  was  against  Castro  Xeriz, 
a  city  with  a  strong  castle,  which  had  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Castile — the  Moorish  garrison 
often  sweeping  the  road  between  Burgos  and 
Leon,  carrying  off  travellers,  capturing  cattle, 
and  plundering  convoys  of  provisions  and  mer- 
chandise. The  count  advanced  against  this  place 
in  open  day,  ravaging  the  country  and  announcing 
his  approach  by  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  burn- 
ing habitations  of  the  Moors.  Abdallah,  the  al- 
caid of  the  fortress,  would  have  made  peace,  but 
the  count  refused  all  terms.  "  God,"  said  he, 
"  has  appointed  me  to  rescue  his  holy  inheritance 
from  the  power  of  infidels  ;  nothing  is  to  be  ne- 
gotiated but  by  the  edge  of  the  sword." 

Abdallah  then  made  a  sally  with  a  chosen  band 
of  his  cavaliers.  They  at  first  careered  lightly 
with  their  Arabian  steeds  and  launched  their 
Moorish  darts,  but  the  Christians  closed  in  the 
old  Gothic  style,  fighting  hand  to  hand.  Abdal- 
lah fell  by  the  sword  of  the  count,  and  his  follow- 
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ers  fled  with  loosened  reins  back  to  the  city.  The 
Christians  followed  hard  upon  them,  strewing  the 
ground  with  dead.  At  the  gate  of  the  city  they 
were  met  by  Almondir,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  who 
disputed  the  j;atcway  and  the  street  inch  by  inch, 
until  the  whole  place  ran  with  blood.  The  Moors, 
driven  from  the  streets,  took  refuge  in  the  castle, 
where  Almondir  inspirited  them  to  a  desperate 
defence,  until  a  stone  struck  him  as  he  stood  on 
the  battlements,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth  dead. 
Having  no  leader  to  direct  them,  the  Moors  sur- 
rendered. When  the  town  was  cleared  of  the 
dead  and  order  restored,  the  count  divided  the 
spoils— allotting  the  houses  among  his  followers, 
and  peopling  the  place  with  Christians.  He  gave 
the  command  of  it  to  Layn  Rermudcz,  with  the 
title  of  count.  From  him  descended  an  illustri- 
ous line  of  cav.ilicrs  tcrnud  de  Castro,  whose 
male  line  became  extinct  in  Castile,  but  continued 
to  flourish  in  Portugal.  The  place  is  said  to 
have  been  called  Castro  Xeriz,  in  consequence  of 
the  blood  shed  in  this  conflict — xeriz,  in  the 
Arabic  language  signifying  bloody.  • 


CHAPTER   IV. 

HOW  THE  COUNT  OF  CASTILE  AND  THE  KINC, 
OF  LEON  MAKE  A  TRIUMPHANT  FORAY  INTO 
THE  MOORISH  COUNTRY. — CAPTURE  OF  SA- 
LAMANCA.— OF  THE  CHALLENGE  BROUGHT 
BY  THE  HERALD  AND  OF  THE  COUNT'S  DE- 
FIANCE. 

Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  was  restless,  dar- 
ing, and  impetuous ;  he  seldom  suffered  lance  to 
rest  on  wall  or  steed  in  stable,  and  no  Moorish 
commander  could  sleep  in  quiet  who  held  town 
or  tower  in  his  neighborhood.  King  Alfonso  the 
Great  became  emulous  of  sharing  in  his  achieve- 
ments, and  they  made  a  campaign  together 
against  the  Moors.  The  count  brought  a  splen- 
did array  of  Castilian  chivalry  into  the  field,  to- 
gether with  a  host  of  Montaneses,  hardy  and 
vigorous  troops  from  the  Asturias,  excellent  for 
marauding  warfare.  The  King  of  Leon  brought 
his  veteran  bands,  seasoned  to  battle.  With 
their  united  forces  they  ravaged  the  Moorish 
country,  marking  their  way  with  havoc  and  devas- 
tation ;  arrived  before  Salamanca,  they  took  that 
city  by  storm  after  a  brave  defence,  and  gave  it 
up  to  be  sacked  by  the  soldiery.  After  which 
such  of  the  Moors  as  chose  to  remain  in  it  were 
suffered  to  retain  their  possessions  as  vassals  to 
the  king.  Having  accomplished  this  triumphant 
foray,  they  returned,  each  one  to  his  capital. 

The  Count  of  Castile  did  not  repose  long  in 
his  palace.  One  day  a  Moorish  herald  magni- 
ficently dressed,  rode  into  the  city  of  Burgos, 
bringing  Fernan  Gonzalez  a  cartel  of  defiance. 
It  was  from  a  vaunting  Moor  named  Acefeli,  who 
had  entered  the  territories  of  Castile  with  a  pow- 
erful force  of  horse  and  foot,  giving  out  that  he 
had  come  to  measure  strength  and  prowess  with 
the  count  in  battle.     Don  Fernan  Gonzalez  rc- 

Elied  to  the  defiance  with  weapon  in  hand  at  the 
ead  of  his  warriors.  A  pitched  battle  ensued, 
which  lasted  from  early  morn  until  evening  twi- 
light. In  the  course  of^the  fight  the  count  was  in 
imminent  peril,  his  horse  being  killed  under  him 
and  himself  surrounded,  but  he  was  rescued  by 
his  cavaliers.    After  great  bloodshed,  the  Moors 
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were  routed  and  pursued  beyond  the  borders, 
The  spoil  gained  in  this  battle  was  devoutly  ex- 
pended  in  repairing  the  churches  of  Castile  and 
the  Montaneses. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  NIGHT  ASSAULT  UPON  THE  CASTLE  OP  CA 
RAZO.  — THE  moorish  MAIDEN  WHO  lli"; 
TRAYED  THE  GARRISON. 

In  those  warlike  times  of  Spain  every  one  lived 
with  sword  in  hand  ;  there  was  scarcely  a  com 
manding  cliff  or  hill  top  but  had  its  castle 
Moors  and  Christians  logarded  each  other  from 
rival  towers  and  battlements  perched  on  opjK  . 
site  heights,  and  were  incessantly  contending  for 
the  dominion  of  the  valleys. 

We  have  seen  that  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez 
had  regained  possession  of  the  ancient  town  and 
fortress  of  Lara,  the  domain  of  his  ancestors ;  but 
it  will  be  recollected  that  within  two  leagues' 
distance  stood  the  Moorish  presidio  of  Carazo.  It 
was  perched  like  an  eagle's  nest  on  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  and  the  cmgged  steepness  of  its 
position,  and  its  high  and  thick  w.ills  seemed  to 
render  it  proof  against  all  assault.  The  Moors 
who  garrisoned  it  were  fierce  marauders,  who 
used  to  sweep  down  like  birds  of  prey  from  their 
lofty  nest,  pounce  upon  the  flocks  and  dwellings 
of  the  Christians,  make  hasty  ravages,  and  bear 
away  their  spoils  to  the  mountain-top.  There  was 
no  living  with  safety  or  tranquillity  within  tho 
scope  of  their  maraudings. 

Intelligence  of  their  misdeeds  was  brought  to 
the  count  at  Burgos.  He  determined  to  have 
that  castle  of  Carazo,  whatever  might  be  the 
cost ;  for  this  purpose  he  called  a  council  of  his 
chosen  cavaliers.  He  did  not  conceal  the  peril 
of  the  enterprise,  from  the  crag-built  situation  of 
the  castle,  its  great  strength,  and  the  vigilance 
and  valor  of  its  garrison.  Still  the  Castihan  ca- 
valiers offered  themselves  to  carry  the  fortress  or 
die. 

The  count  sallied  secretly  from  Burgos  with  a 
select  force,  and  repaired  in  the  night-time  to 
Lara,  that  the  Moors  might  have  no  intimation 
nor  suspicion  of  his  design.  In  the  midst  of  the 
next  night,  the  castle-gate  was  quietly  opened 
and  they  issued  forth  as  silently  as  possible,  pur- 
suing their  course  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
valley  until  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Carazo.  Here  they  remained  in  ambush, 
and  sent  forth  scouts.  As  the  latter  prowled 
about  the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  they  neard  a 
female  voice  singing  above  them  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  It  was  a  Moorish  damsel  coming 
down,  with  a  vessel  upon  her  head.  She  de- 
scended to  a  fountain  which  gushed  forth  beneath 
a  grove  of  willows,  and  as  she  sang  she  began  to 
fill  her  vessel  with  water.  The  spies  issued  from 
their  concealment,  seized  her,  and  carried  her  to 
Count  Fernan  Gonzalez. 

Overcome  by  terror  or  touched  by  conviction, 
the  Moorish  damsel  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  the  count,  declared  her  wish  to  turn  Chris- 
tian, and  offered,  in  proof  of  her  sincerity,  to  put 
him  in  a  way  of  gaining  possession  of  the  castle. 
Being  encouraged  to  proceed,  she  told  him  that 
there  was  to  be  a  marriage  feast  that  day  in  the 
castle,  and  of  course  a  great  deal  of  revelry,  which 
would  put  the  garrison  off  its  guard.  She  pointed 
out  a  situation  where  he  might  lay  in  dmbush  with 
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his  troops  in  sight  of  the  tower,  and  promised 
when  a  favorable  moment  presented  for  an  attack 
to  give  a  signal  with  a  light. 

The  count  regarded  her  for  a  time  with  a  fixed 
and  earnest  ga/x",  but  saw  no  faltering  nor  change 
of  countenance.  The  case  required  bold  measures, 
combined  with  stratagem  ;  so  he  confided  in  her, 
and  permitted  her  to  return  to  the  castle.  All 
day  he  lay  in  umbush  with  his  troops,  each  man 
with  his  hand  upon  his  weapon  to  guard  against 
surprise.  The  distant  sound  of  revelry  from  the 
castle,  with  now  and  then  the  clash  of. cymbals, 
the  bray  of  trumpets,  and  a  strain  of  festive 
music,  showed  the  gaiety  that  reigned  within. 
Night  came  on ;  lights  gleamed  from  walls  and 
windows,  but  none  resembling  the  appointed 
signal.  It  was  almost  midnight,  and  the  count 
began  to  fear  the  Moorish  damsel  had  deceived 
him,  when  to  his  great  joy  he  saw  the  signal  light 
gleaming  from  one  of  the  towers. 

He  now  sallied  forth  with  his  men,  and  all,  on 
foot,  clambered  up  the  steep  and  rugged  height. 
They  had  almost  attained  the  foot  of  the  towers 
when  they  were  descried  by  a  sentinel  who  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  *'  The  foe  !  the  foe !  to  arms  ! 
to  arms ! "  The  count,  followed  by  his  hardy 
cavaliers,  rushed  forward  to  the  gate,  crying, 
"  God  and  Saint  Millan ! "  The  whole  castle  was 
instantly  in  an  uproar.  The  Moors  were  bewil- 
dered by  the  sudden  surprise  and  the  confusion 
of  a  night  assault.  They  fought  bravely,  but 
irregularly.  The  Christians  had  but  one  plan 
and  one  object.  After  a  hard  struggle  and  great 
bloodshed,  they  forced  the  gate  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  castle. 

The  count  remained  several  days,  fortifying  the 
place  and  garrisoning  it,  that  it  might  not  fall 
again  into  the  possession  of  the  Moors.  He  be- 
stowed magnificent  rewards  on  the  Moorish  damsel 
who  had  thus  betrayed  her  countrymen ;  she  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith,  to  which  she  had  just 
given  such  a  signal  proof  of  devotion,  though  it 
is  not  said  whether  the  count  had  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  her  conversion  and  her  newly  moulded 
piety  to  permit  her  to  remain  in  the  fortress  she 
had  betrayed. 

Having  completed  his  arrangements,  the  count 
departed  on  his  return,  and  encountered  on  the 
road  his  mother  Dofla  Nufta  Fernandez,  who, 
exulting  in  his  success,  had  set  out  to  visit  him 
at  Carazo.  The  mother  and  son  had  a  joyful 
meeting,  and  gave  the  name  of  Contreras  to  the 
place  of  their  encounter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DEATH  OF  ALFONSO,  KING  OF  LEON.— THE 
MOORS  DETERMINED  TU  STRIKE  A  FRESH 
BLOW  AT  THE  COUNT,  WHO  SUMMONS  ALL 
CASTILE  TO  HIS  STANDARD.— OV  HIS  HUNT 
IN  THE  FOREST  WHILE  WAITING  FOR  THE 
ENEMY,  AND  OF  THE  HERMIT  THAT  HE  MET 
WITH. 

Alfonso  the  Great  was  now  growing  old 
and  infirm,  and  his  queen  and  sons,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  age  and  feebleness,  endeavored  by 
harsh  treatment  to  compel  him  to  relinquish  the 
crown.  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  interceded  be- 
tween them,  but  in  vain  ;  and  Alfonso  was  at 
length  obliged  to  surrender  his  crown  to  his 
oldest  son,  Don  Garcia.  The  aged  monarch 
then  set  out  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Vol.  IV.— 29 


St.  lago ;  but,  falling  ill  of  his  mortal  malady, 
sent  for  the  count  to  come  to  him  to  his  deatn- 
bed  at  Zamora.  The  count  hastened  thither  with 
all  zeal  and  loyalty.  He  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  Alfonso  and  his  son  Don 
Garcia  in  his  dying  moments,  and  was  with  the 
monarch  when  he  quietly  breathed  his  last.  The 
death  of  the  king  gave  fresh  courage  to  the 
Moors,  and  they  thought'  this  a  favorable  moment 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  rising  power  of  the  count. 
Abdcrahman  was  at  this  time  king  of  Cordova 
and  Miramamolin,  or  sovereign  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain.  He  had  been  enraged  at  the  capture  of 
the  c.istle  of  Carazo,  and  the  other  victories  of 
the  count ;  and  now  that  the  latter  had  no  longer 
the  King  of  Leon  to  back  him,  it  was  thought  he 
might,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  be  completely 
crushed.  Abderahman  accordingly  assembled 
at  Cordova  a  great  army  of  Moorish  warriors, 
both  those  of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  sent  them, 
under  the  command  of  Almanzor,  to  ravage  the 
country  of  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez.  This  Alman- 
zor was  the  most  valiant  Moorish  generiil  in 
Spain,  and  one  on  whom  Abderahman  depended 
as  upon  his  right  hand. 

On  hearing  of  the  impending  danger.  Count 
Fernan  Gonzalez  summoned  all  men  of  Castile 
capable  of  bearing  arms  to  repair  to  his  standard 
at  Muflon.  His  force  when  assembled  was  but 
small,  but  composed  of  the  bravest  chivalry  of 
Castile,  .any  one  knight  of  which  he  esteemed 
equal  to  ten  Moors.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of 
his  cavaliers  was  Don  Gonzalo  Gustios,  of  Lara, 
who  brought  seven  valiant  sons  to  the  field — the 
same  afterward  renowned  in  Spanish  story  as 
the  seven  princes  of  Lara.  With  Don  Gonzalo 
came  also  his  wife's  brother,  Ruy  or  Rodrigo 
Velasquez,  a  cavalier  of  great  powers. 

In  the  meantime  tidings  continued  to  arrive 
of  the  great  force  of  the  enemy,  which  was  said 
to  cover  the  country  with  its  tents.  The  name 
of  the  Moorish  general,  Almanzor,  likewise  in- 
spired great  alarm.  One  of  the  count's  cavaliers, 
therefore,  Gonzalo  Diaz,  counselled  him  not  to 
venture  upon  an  open  battle  against  such  fearful 
odds  ;  but  rather  to  make  a  tula,  or  ravaging  in- 
road into  the  country  of  the  Moors,  by  way  of 
compelling  them  to  make  a  truce.  The  count, 
however,  rejected  his  advice.  "  As  to  their  num- 
bers," said  he,  "  one  lion  is  worth  ten  sheep,  and 
thirty  wolves  could  kill  thirty  thousand  lambs. 
As  to  that  Moor,  Aim  mzor,  be  assured  we  shall 
vanquish  him,  and  .h'.:  greater  his  renown  the 
greater  will  be  the  h^nr  :  of  the  victory." 

The  count  now  mulched  his  little  army  to 
Lara,  where  he  paused  to  await  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  While  his  troops  were  lying  there 
he  mounted  his  horse  one  day  and  went  forth 
with  a  few  attendants  to  hunt  in  the  forests  which 
bordered  the  river  Arlanza.  In  the  course  of  the 
chase  he  roused  a  monstrous  boar  and  pursued 
it  among  rocks  and  brakes  until  he  became  sep- 
arated from  his  attendants.  Still  following  the 
track  of  the  boar,  he  came  to  the  foot  of  a  rocky 
precipice,  up  which  the  animal  mounted  by  a 
rugged  and  narrow  path,  where  the  horse  could 
not  follow.  The  count  alighted,  tied  his  horse  to 
an  oak,  and  clambered  up  the  path,  assisting  him- 
self at  times  with  his  boar-spear.  The  path  led 
to  a  close  thicket  of  cedars,  surrounding  a  small 
edifice  partly  built  of  stone  and  partly  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock.  The  boar  had  taken  refuge 
within,  and  had  taken  his  stand  behind  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  mass  of  stone.  The  count  was 
about  to  launch  his  Javelin  when  he  beheld  a 
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cross  of  stone  standing  on  what  he  now  perceived 
was  an  altar,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  in  a  holy 
place.  Beins  as  pious  as  he  was  brave,  the  good 
count  now  knelt  before  the  altar  and  asked 
pardon  of  God  for  the  sin  he  had  been  on  the 
point  of  committing ;  and  when  he  had  finished 
this  prayer,  he  added  another  for  victory  over 
the  foe. 

While  he  was  yet  praying,  there  entered  a 
venerable  monk,  Fray  I'elayo  by  name,  who,  see- 
ing him  to  be  a  Christian  knight,  gave  him  his 
benediction.  He  informed  the  count  that  he  re- 
sided in  this  hermitage  in  company  with  two 
other  monks— Arsenio  and  Silvano.  The  count 
marvelled  much  how  the^  could  live  there  in  a 
country  overrun  by  enemies,  and  which  had  for 
a  long  time,  and  but  recently,  been  in  the  power 
of  the  infidels.  The  hermit  replied  that  in  the 
service  of  God  they  were  ready  to  endure  all 
hardships.  It  is  true  they  suffered  much  from 
cold  and  hunger,  being  obliged  to  live  chiefly  on 
herbs  and  roots ;  but  by  secret  paths  and  tracks 
they  were  in  communication  with  other  hermit- 
ages scattered  throughout  the  country,  so  that 
they  were  enabled  to  aid  and  comfort  each  other. 
They  could  also  secretly  sustain  in  the  faith  the 
Christians  who  were  held  in  subjection  by  the 
Moors,  and  afford  them  places  of  refuge  and  con- 
cealment in  cases  of  extremity. 

The  count  now  opened  his  heart  to  the  good 
hermit,  revealing  his  name  and  rank,  and  the 
perils  impending  over  him  from  the  invasion  of 
the  infidel.  As  the  day  was  far  spent.  Fray 
Pelayo  prevailed  upon  him  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  hermitage,  setting  before  him  barley  oread 
and  such  simple  fare  as  his  cell  afforded. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  count  went  forth  and 
found  the  hermit  seated  beneath  a  tree  on  a  rock, 
whence  he  could  look  far  and  wide  out  of  the 
forest  and  over  the  surrounding  country.  The 
hermit  then  accosted  him  as  one  whose  holy  and 
meditative  life  and  mortifications  of  the  flesh  had 
given  to  look  into  the  future  almost  with  the  eye 
of  prophecy.  "  Of  a  truth,  my  son,"  said  he, 
"  there  are  many  trials  and  hardships  in  store  for 
thee ;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  thou  wilt  conquer 
these  Moors,  and  wilt  increase  thy  power  and 
possessions."  He  now  revealed  to  the  count 
certain  signs  and  portents  which  would  take  place 
during  battle.  "When  thou  shalt  see  these," 
said  he,  "be  assured  that  Heaven  is  on  thy  side, 
and  thy  victory  secure."  The  count  listened 
with  devout  attention.  "  If  these  things  do  in- 
deed come  to  pass,"  said  he,  "  I  will  found  a 
church  and  convent  in  this  place,  to  be  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  the  patron  saint  of  this  hermitage ; 
and  when  I  die  my  body  shall  be  interred  here." 
Receiving  then  the  benediction  of  the  holy  friar 
he  departed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  FORD  OF  CASCAJARES. 

When  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  returned  to  his 
troops  he  found  them  in  great  alarm  at  his 
absence,  fearing  some  evil  had  befallen  him ; 
but  he  cheered  them  with  an  account  of  his  ad- 
venture and  of  the  good  fortune  predicted  by  the 
hermit. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  on  the  day  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  that  the  Christian  and  Moslem  ar- 
mies came  in  sight  of  each  other.    The  Moors 


advanced  with  a  great  sound  of  trumpets,  atabali, 
and  cymbals,  and  their  mighty  host  extended  over 
hill  and  valley.  When  they  saw  how  small  was 
the  force  of  the  Christians  they  put  up  derisive 
shouts,  and  rushed  forward  to  surround  them. 

Don  Fernan  Gonzalez  remained  calm  and  un- 
moved upon  a  rising  ground,  for  the  hour  was  at 
hand  when  the  sign  of  victory  promised  by  the 
hermit  was  to  take  place,  hfear  by  him  was  a 
youthful  cavalier,  Pedro  Gonzalez  by  name,  a 
native  of  La  Puente  de  Hitero,  of  fiery  courage 
but  vainglorious  temper.  He  was  cnsecl  in  shin- 
ing armor,  and  mounted  on  a  hfautiful  horse  im- 
patient of  spirit  as  himself,  and  incessantly 
foaming  and  champing  on  the  bit  and  pawing  the 
earth.  As  the  Moors  drew  near,  while  there  was 
yet  a  large  space  between  them  and  the  Chris- 
tians, this  fiery  cavalier  could  no  longer  contain 
himself,  but  giving  reins  to  his  steed  set  off  head- 
long io  encounter  the  foe ;  when  suddenly  the 
earth  opened,  man  and  horse  rushed  downward 
into  an  abyss,  and  the  earth  closed  as  before. 

A  cry  of  horror  ran  through  the  Christian 
ranks,  and  a  panic  was  likely  to  seize  upon  them, 
but  Don  Fernan  Gonzalez  rode  in  front  of  them, 
exclaiming,  "  This  is  the  promised  sign  of  victory. 
Let  us  see  how  Castilians  defend  their  lord,  for 
my  standard  shall  be  borne  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight."  So  saying,  he  ordered  Orbita  Fer- 
nandez to  advance  his  standard ;  and  when  his 
troops  saw  the  silver  cross  glittering  on  high  and 
borne  toward  the  enemy,  they  shouted,  "  Castile  i 
Castile  1 "  and  rushed  forward  to  the  fight.  Im- 
mediately r<  und  the  standard  fought  Don  Gon- 
zalo  Gustios  and  his  seven  sons,  and  he  was,  say 
the  old  chroniclers,  like  a  lion  leading  his  whelpt 
into  the  fight.  Wherever  they  fought  their  way, 
they  might  be  traced  by  the  bodies  of  bleeding 
and  expiring  infidels.  Few  particulars  of  thii 
battle  remain  on  record ;  but  it  is  said  the  Moors 
were  as  if  struck  with  sudden  fear  and  weakness, 
and  fled  in  confusion.  Almanzor  himself  escapee 
by  the  speed  of  his  horse,  attended  by  a  handful 
of  his  cavaliers. 

In  the  camp  of  the  Moors  was  found  vast  boot^ 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  other  precious  thines, 
with  sumptuous  armor  and  weapons.  When  tn« 
spoil  was  divided  and  the  troops  were  refreshed, 
Don  Fernan  Gonzalez  went  with  his  cavaliers  iu 
pious  procession  to  the  hermitage  of  San  Pedro. 
Here  he  gave  much  silver  and  gold  to  the  worthi 
Fray  Pelayo,  to  be  expended  in  masses  for  th*i 
souls  of  the  Christian  warriors  who  had  fallen  in 
battle,  and  in  prayers  for  further  victories  over 
the  infidels  ;  after  which  he  returned  in  triumph 
to  his  capital  in  Burgos.* 


*  It  does  not  appear  that  Count  Fernan  Gonzalex 
kept  his  promisie  of  founding  a  church  and  monastery 
on  the  site  of  the  hermitage.  The  latter  edifice  re- 
mained to  after  ages.  "It  stands,"  says  Sandoval, 
"on  a  precipice  overhanging  the  river  Arlanza,  inso- 
much that  it  inspires  dread  to  look  below.  It  is  ex- 
tremely ancient ;  large  enough  to  hold  a  hundred  per- 
sons. Within  the  chapel  is  an  opening  like  a  chasm, 
leading  down  to  a  cavern  larger  than  the  church,  formed 
in  the  solid  rock,  with  a  small  window  which  overlooks 
the  river.  It  was  here  the  Christians  used  to  conceal 
themselves." 

As  a  corroboration  of  the  adventure  of  the  Count  of 
Castile,  Sandoval  assures  us  that  in  his  day  the  oak  still 
existed  to  which  Don  Fernan  Gonzalez  tied  his  horse, 
when  he  alighted  to  scramble  up  the  hill  in  pursuit  of 
the  boar.  The  worthy  Fray  Agapida,  however,  needed 
no  corroboration  of  the  kind,  swallowinff  the  whole 
story  with  the  ready  credence  of  a  pious  monk.     The 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

or  THE  MBUAOE  SENT  BY  THE  COUNT  TO 
SANCHO  II.,  KINO  or  NAVARRE,  AND  THE 
REPLY.— THEIR  ENCOUNTER  IN   BATTLE. 

The  good  Count  of  Castile  was  so  inspirited 
by  this  signal  victory  over  the  Moors,  and  their 
^'reat  general  Almanzor,  that  he  determined,  now 
that  he  had  a  breathing  spell  from  infidel  warfare, 
to  redress  certain  [{rievances  sustained  from  one 
(if  his  Christian  neighbors.  This  was  Don  Sancho 
II.,  King  of  Navarre,  surnamcd  Abarca,  either 
from  the  abarcas  or  shepherd-shoes  which  he  had 
worn  in  early  life,  when  brought  up  in  secrecy 
nnd  indigence,  during  the  overthrow  of  his  coun- 
try by  the  Moors,  or  from  making  his  soldiers 
wear  shoes  of  the  kind  in  crossing  the  snowy 
Pyrenees.  It  was  a  name  by  which  the  populace 
delighted  to  call  him. 

Tnis  prince  had  recovered  all  Navarre  from 
the  infiaels,  nnd  even  subjected  to  his  crown  all 
Discay,  or  Cantabria,  and  some  territory  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  confines  of  France.  Not 
content  with  these  acquisitions,  he  had  made 
occasional  inroads  into  Castile,  in  conseaucnce 
of  a  contest  respecting  the  territories  of  ^fnjarra 
and  Rioxa,  to  which  he  laid  claim.  These  incur- 
sions he  repeated  whenever  he  had  peace  or  truce 
with  the  Moors.* 

Count  Fcrnan  Gonzalei,  having  now  time,  as 
has  been  observed,  to  attend  to  these  matters, 
sent  an  ambassador  to  King  Sancho,  charged 
with  a  courteous  but  resolute  message.  "  I 
come,  Seflor,"  said  the  ambassador  to  the  king, 
"by  command  of  the  Count  P>rnan  Gonzalez  of 
Castile,  and  this  is  what  I  am  told  to  say.  You 
have  done  him  much  wrong  in  times  past,  by 
Iciiguing  with  the  infidels  and  making  inroads 
into  his  territories  while  he  was  absent  or  en- 
gaged in  war.  If  you  will  amend  your  ways  in 
this  respect,  and  remedy  the  past,  you  will  do 
him  much  pleasure ;  but  if  you  refuse,  he  sends 
you  his  defiance." 

King  Sancho  Abarca  was  lost  in  astonishment 
and  indignation  at  receiving  such  a  message  from 
a  count  of  Castile.  "  Return  to  the  count,"  said 
he,  "  and  tell  him  I  will  amend  nothing ;  that  I 
marvel  at  his  insolence,  and  hold  him  for  a  mad- 
man for  daring  to  defy  me.  Tell  him  he  has 
listened  to  evil  counsel,  or  a  few  trifling  successes 
against  the  Moors  have  turned  his  brain  ;  but  it 
will  be  very  different  when  I  come  to  seek  him, 
for  there  is  not  town  or  tower  from  which  I  will 
not  drag  him  forth."  f 

The  ambassador  returned  with  this  reply,  nor 
did  he  spare  the  least  of  its  scorn  and  bitterness. 
Upon  this  the  count  assembled  his  cavaliers  and 
councillsrs,  and  represented  the  case.  He  ex- 
horted them  to  stand  by  him  in  seeking  redress 
for  this  insult  and  injury  to  their  country  and 


action  here  recorded  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Ford  of  CaKajares. 

Sandoval  gives  a  different  account  of  the  fate  of  the 
hermits.  He  says  that  Almanzor,  in  a  rage  at  their 
prognostics,  overthrew  their  chapel,  and,  without 
alighting  from  his  horse,  ordered  the  three  monks  to  be 
beheaded  in  his  presence.  "This  martyrdom,"  he 
adds,  "is  represented  in  an  ancient  painting  of  the 
chapel  which  still  exists." 

*  Sandoval :  The  Five  Bishops.  Mariana,  lib.  8,  c. 
St  P-  367-  Cron.  Gen.  de  Espalia,  part  3,  c  18, 
foL  53. 

t  Cron.  Gen.  de  Espalia, «/  tufra. 


their  chieftain.  "  We  are  not  equil  in  numbers 
to  the  enemy,  but  we  are  valiant  men,  united 
and  true  to  each  other,  and  one  hundred  good, 
lances,  all  in  the  hands  of  chosen  cavaliers,  all 
of  one  heart  and  mind,  are  worth  three  hundred 
placed  by  chance  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
no  common  tie."  The  cavaliers  all  assured  him 
they  would  follow  and  obey  him  as  loyal  sub- 
jects of  a  worthy  lord,  and  would  prove  their 
fealty  in  the  day  of  battle. 

A  little  army  of  staunch  Castilians  was  soon 
assembled,  the  silver  cross  w.is  again  reared  on 
high  by  the  standard-bearer  Orbita  Vcl.isquez, 
and  the  count  advanced  resolutely  a  day's  journey 
into  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  for  his  maxim  was 
to  strike  quickly  and  sudden.  King  Sancho 
wondered  at  his  daring,  but  hastenccl  to  meet 
him  with  a  greatly  superior  force.  The  armies 
came  in  siuht  of  each  other  at  a  place  called  the 
Era  de  GoHanda. 

The  count  now  addressed  his  men.  "  The 
enemy,"  said  he,  "  are  more  numerous  than  we  ; 
they  are  vigorous  of  body  and  light  of  foot,  and 
are  dexterous  in  throwing  darts.  Thcv  will  have 
the  advantage  if  they  attack  us ;  but  if  we  attack 
them  and  close  manfully,  wc  shall  get  the  field 
of  them  before  thc^  have  time  to  hurl  their  darts 
and  wound  us.  Por  my  part,  1  shall  make  for 
the  king.  If  1  can  but  revenge  the  wrongs  of  Cas- 
tile upon  his  person  1  care  not  how  soon  I  die." 

As  the  armies  drew  near  each  other  the  Cas- 
tilians, true  to  the  orders  of  their  chieftain,  put 
up  the  war  cry,  "Castile  I  Castile  1"  and  rushing 
forward,  broke  through  the  squadrons  of  Navarre. 
Then  followed  n  fight  so  pitiless  and  deadly,  says 
an  old  chronicler,  that  the  strokes  of  their  weap- 
ons resounded  through  the  whole  country.  The 
count  sought  King  Sancho  throughout  the  whole 
field;  they  met  and  recognized  each  other  by 
their  armorial  bearings  and  devices.  They  fought 
with  fury,  until  both  fell  from  their  horses  as  if 
dc.id.  The  Castilians  cut  their  way  through  the 
mass  of  the  enemy,  and  surrounded  their  fallen 
chief.  Some  raised  him  from  the  earth  while 
others  kept  off  the  foe.  At  first  they  thought  him 
dead,  and  were  loud  in  their  lamentations  ;  but 
when  the  blood  and  dust  were  wiped  from  his 
face  he  revived  artd  told  them  not  to  heed  him, 
for  his  wounds  were  nothing ;  but  to  press  on 
and  gain  the  victory,  for  he  had  slain  the  King 
of  Navarre. 

At  hearing  this  they  gave  a  great  shout  and  re- 
turned to  the  fight ;  but  those  of  Navarre,  seized 
with  terror  at  the  fall  of  tiair  king,  turned  their 
backs  and  fled. 

The  count  then  caused  the  body  of  the  king  to 
be  taken  from  among  the  slain  and  to  be  con- 
ducted, honorably  attended,  to  Navarre.  Thus 
fell  Sancho  Abarca,  King  of  Navarre,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Don  Garcia,  surnamed  the 
Trembler. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HOW  THE  COUNT  OF  TOULOUSE  MAKES  A  CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST  CASTILE,  AND  HOW  HE 
RETURNS    IN    HIS    COFFIN. 

While  the  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  was  yet  ill 
of  his  wounds  in  his  capital,  and  when  his  soldiers 
had  scarce  laid  by  their  cuirasses  and  hung  up 
their  shields  and  lances,  there  was  a  fresh  alarm 
of  war.  The  Count  of  Toulouse  and  Poictiers, 
the  close  friend  and  ally  of  King  Sancho  Abarca, 
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bad  come  from  France  with  a  host  to  his  assist* 
ance,  but  finding  him  defeated  and  slain,  raised 
his  standard  to  make  a  campaign,  in  hfs  revenge, 
against  the  Castilians.  The  Navarrese  all  gath- 
ered round  him.  and  now  an  army  was  on  foot 
more  powerful  than  the  one  which  had  recently 
been  defeated. 

Count  Fernan  Gonzalez,  wounded  as  he  was, 
summoned  his  troops  to  march  against  this  new 
enemy ;  but  the  war-worn  Castilians,  vexed  at 
being  thus  called  again  to  arms  before  they  had 
time  to  breathe,  began  to  murmur.  "  This  is  the 
life  of  the  very  devil,"  said  they,  "to  go  about 
day  and  night,  without  a  moment's  rest.  This 
lord  of  ours  is  assuredly  Satan  himself,  and  we 
are  lesser  devils  in  his  employ,  always  busy  en- 
trapping the  souls  of  men.  He  has  no  pity  for  us, 
so  battered  and  worn,  nor  for  himself,  so  badly 
wounded.  It  is  necessary  that  some  one  should 
talk  with  him,  and  turn  him  from  this  madness." 

Accordingly  a  hardy  cavalier,  Nufio  Laynez, 
remonstrated  with  the  count  against  further  ^ght- 
ing  until  he  should  be  cured  of  his  wounds  and 
his  people  should  have  time  to  repose ;  for  mor- 
tal men  could  not  support  this  kind  of  life. 
"  Nor  is  this  urged  through  cowardice,"  added 
he,  "  for  your  men  are  ready  to  fight  for  and 
defend  you  as  they  would  their  own  souls." 

"  Well  have  you  spoken,  Nufio  Laynez,"  re- 
plied the  count;  "yet  for  all  this  1  am  not 
minded  to  defer  this  fight.  A  day  lost  never 
returns.  An  opportunity  foregone  can  never  be 
recalled.  The  warrior  who  indulges  in  repose 
will  ne\  er  leave  the  memory  of  great  deeds  be- 
hind him.  His  name  dies  when  his  soul  leaves 
the  body.  Let  us,  therefore,  make  the  most  of 
the  days  and  hours  allotted  us,  and  crown  them 
with  such  glorious  deeds  that  the  world  shall 
praise  us  in  all  future  time." 

When  Nufio  Laynez  repeated  these  generous 
words  to  the  cavaliers,  the  blood  glowed  in  their 
veins,  and  they  prepared  themselves  manfully  for 
the  field ;  nor  did  the  count  give  them  time  to 
cool  before  he  put  himself  at  their  head  and 
marched  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  found  them 
drawn  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  river  which 
was  swollen  and  troubled  by  recent  rains.  With- 
out hesitation  he  advanced  to  ford  it,  but  his 
troops  were  galled  by  flights  of  darts  and  arrows 
as  they  crossed,  and  received  wrth  lances  on  the 
water's  edge  ;  the  bodies  of  many  floated  down 
the  turbid  stream,  and  many  perished  on  the 
banks.  They  made  good  their  crossing,  how- 
ever, and  closed  with  the  enemy.  The  fight 
WIS  obstinate,  and  the  Castilians  were  hardly 
pressed,  being  so  inferior  in  number.  Don  Fer- 
nan Gonzalez  galloped  along  the  front  of  the 
enemy.  "Where  is  the  Count  of  Toulouse?" 
cried  he  ;  "  let  him  come  forth  and  face  me, — 
me,  Fernan  Gonzalez  of  Castile,  who  defy  him  to 
single  combat ! "  The  count  answered  promptly 
to  the  defiance.  No  one  from  either  side  pre- 
sumed to  interfere  while  the  two  counts  encoun- 
tered, man  to  man  and  horse  to  horse,  like  honor- 
able and  generous  cavaliers.  They  rushed  upon 
each  other  with  the  full  speed  of  their  horses ; 
the  lance  of  Don  Fernan  pierced  through  all  the 
armor  and  accoutrements  of  the  Count  of  Tou- 
louse and  bore  him  out  of  the  saddle,  and  before 
he  touched  the  earth  his  soul  had  already  parted 
from  his  body.  The  men  of  Toulouse,  seeing 
their  chief  fall  dead,  fled  amain,  but  were  pur- 
sued, and  three  hundred  of  them  taken.* 


*  Cron.  Gen.  de  Espafia. 


The  field  being  won,  Count  Fernan  Gonzalei 
alighted  and  took  off  the  armor  of  the  Count  u( 
Toulouse  with  his  own  hands,  and  wrapped  him 
in  a  xemete,  or  Moorish  mantle,  of  great  value 
which  he  had  gained  when  he  conquered  Alinan- 
zor.  He  ordered  a  cofiHn  to  be  made,  and  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold,  and  studded  with  silver  nails, 
and  he  put  therein  the  body  of  the  count,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  captive  cavaliers,  whom  he 
released  and  furnished  with  money  for  their  ex- 
penses, making  them  swear  not  to  leave  the  body 
of  the  count  until  they  had  conducted  it  to  Tou- 
louse. So  the  count,  who  had  come  from  France 
in  such  chivalrous  state,  at  the  head  of  an  array 
of  shining  warriors,  returned  in  his  coffin  with  a 
mourning  train  of  vanquished  cavaliers,  while 
Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  conducted  his  victorious 
troops  in  triumph  back  to  Burgos. 

This  signal  victory  took  place  in  the  year  of 
our  Redemption  926,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Alfonso  the  Monk  on  the  throne  of  Leon 
and  the  Asturias.* 


CHAPTER  X. 

HOW  THE  COUNT  WENT  TO  RECEIVE  THE  HAND 
OF  A  PRINCESS,  AND  WAS  THROWN  INTO 
A  DUNGEON. —  OK  THE  STRANGER  THAT 
VISITED  HIM  IN  HIS  CHAINS,  AND  OF  THE 
APPEAL  THAT  HE  MADE  TO  THE  PRINCESS 
FOR   HIS  DELIVERANCE. 

Garcia  H.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Navarre  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  brave 
of  soul,  though  surnamed  El  Tembloso,  or  The 
Trembler.  He  was  so  called  because  he  was  ob- 
served to  tremble  on  going  into  battle ;  but,  as 
has  been  said  of  others,  it  was  only  the  flesh  that 
trembled,  foreseeing  the  dangers  into  which  the 
spirit  would  carry  it.  The  king  was  deeply 
grieved  at  the  death  of  his  father,  slain  by  Count 
Fernan  Gonzalez,  and  would  have  taken  ven- 
geance by  open  warfare,  but  he  was  counselled  by 
his  mother,  the  Queen  Teresa,  to  pursue  a  subtler 
course.  At  her  instigation  overtures  were  made 
to  the  count  to  settle  all  the  feuds  between  Na- 
varre and  Castile  by  a  firm  alliance,  and  to  this 
end  it  was  proposed  that  the  count  should  take  to 
wife  Dofia  Sancha,  the  sister  of  King  Garcia  and 
daughter  of  King  Sancho  Abarca.  The  count 
accepted  gladly  the  proffered  alliance,  for  he  had 
heard  of  the  great  merit  and  beauty  of  the 
princess,  and  was  pleased  with  so  agreeable  a 
mode  of  putting  an  end  to  all  their  contests.  A 
conference  was  accordingly  appointed  between 
the  count  and  King  Garcia,  to  take  place  at 
Ciruena,  each  to  be  attended  only  by  five  cava- 
liers. 

The  count  was  faithful  to  his  compact,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  appointed  place  with  five  of  the 
bravest  of  his  cavaliers ;  but  the  king  arrived 
with  five-and-th'rty  chosen  men,  all  armed  cap-a- 
pie.  The  count,  suspecting  treachery,  retreated 
with  his  cavaliers  into  a  neighboring  hermitage, 
and,  barricading  the  door,  defended  himself 
throughout  the  day  until  nightfall.  Seeing  there 
was  no  alternative,  he  at  length  capitulated  and 
agreed  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner,  and  pay 
homage  to  the  king,  on  the  latter  assuring  him, 
under  oath,  that  his  life  should  be  secure.  King 
Garcia  the  Trembler,  having  in  this  wily  manner 

*  Mariana,  lib.  8,  c.  5,  p.  367. 
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gained  possession  of  the  count,  threir  hint  in 
irons  and  conducted  him  prisoner  to  Navarre, 
where  he  confined  him  in  a  strong  castle  called 
Castro  Viejo.  At  his  intercession,  however,  his 
five  cavaliers  were  released,  and  carried  back  to 
Castile  the  doleful  tidings  of  his  captivity. 

i99w  it  came  to  pass  that  a  brave  Norman 
count,  who  was  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
lago  of  CompostcUa,  heard  that  the  Count 
iernan  Gomalez,  whose  renown  had  spread  far 
and  wide,  lay  in  chains  in  Castro  Viejo.  Hav- 
ing a  vehement  desire  to  see  the  man  of  whom 
fame  had  spoken  so  loudly,  he  repaired  to  the 
castle,  and  bribed  his  way  to  the  prison  of  the 
count.  When  he  entered  and  beheld  so  noble 
a  cavalier  in  a  solitary  dungeon  and  in  chains, 
he  was  sore  at  heart.  The  count  looked  tip 
with  wonder  as  this  stranger  stood  before  him  in 
pilgrim  garb  and  with  sorrowful  aspect,  but 
when  he  learned  his  name  and  rank,  and  the 
object  of  his  visit,  he  gave  him  the  right  hand  of 
friendship. 

The  pilgrim  count  left  the  castle  more  ena- 
mored than  ever  of  the  character  of  Count  Fer- 
nan  Gonzalez.  At  a  festival  of  the  court  he  be- 
held the  IMncess  Sancha,  who  had  served  as  a 
lure  to  draw  the  good  crount  into  the  power  of 
his  enemies,  and  he  found  her  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  of  a  gentle  and  loving  demeanor  ;  so 
he  determined  to  seek  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  her  in  private,  for  surely,  thought  he,  in 
such  a  bosom  must  dwell  the  soft  pity  of  woman- 
hood. Accordingly,  one  day  as  the  princess  was 
walking  in  the  garden  with  her  ladies,  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  her  in  his  pilgrim's  garb, 
and  prayed  to  speak  with  her  apart,  as  if  on 
some  holy  mission.  And  when  they  were  alone, 
"  How  is  this.  Princess,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are 
doing  such  great  wrong  to  Heaven,  to  yourself, 
and  to  all  Christendom  ?  "  The  princess  star'-'d, 
and  said,  "What  wrong  have  1  done?"  Then 
replied  the  pilgrim  count,  "  Behold,  for  thy  sake 
the  noblest  of  cavaliers,  the  pride  of  Spain,  the 
flower  of  chivalry,  the  hope  of  Christendom,  lies 
in  a  dungeon,  fettered  with  galling  chains.  What 
lady  but  would  be  too  happy  to  be  honored  with 
the  love  of  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez ;  and  thou 
hast  scorned  it!  How  will  it  tell  fur  thy  fame 
in  future  times,  that  thou  wast  made  a  snare  to 
capture  an  honorable  knight ;  that  the  gentlest, 
the  bravest,  the  most  generous  of  cavaliers  was 
inveigled  by  the  love  of  thee  to  be  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  ?  How  hast  thou  reversed  the  maxims 
of  chivalry  t  Beauty  has  ever  been  the  friend  of 
valor  ;  but  thou  hast  been  its  foe !  The  fair 
hands  of  lovely  dames  have  ever  bestowed  laurels 
and  rewards  on  those  gallant  knights  who  sought 
and  deserved  their  loves ;  thou  hast  bestowed 
chains  and  a  dungeon.  Behold,  the  Moors  re- 
joice in  his  captivity,  while  all  Christians  mourn. 
Thy  name  will  be  accursed  throughout  the  land 
like  that  of  Cava;  but  shouldst  thou  have  the 
heroism  to  set  him  free,  thou  wilt  be  extolled 
above  all  Spanish  ladies.  Hadst  thou  but  seen 
him  as  I  have  done, — alone,  abandoned,  en- 
chained I  yet  so  noble,  so  courteous,  so  heroic  in 
his  chains,  that  kings  upon  their  thrones  might 
envy  the  majesty  of  his  demeanor.  If  thou 
couldst  feel -love  for  man,  thou  shouldst  do  it  for 
this  knight ;  for  I  swear  to  thee  on  this  cross 
which  I  bear,  that  never  was  there  king  or 
emperor  in  the  world  so  worthy  of  woman's 
love."  When  the  pilgrim  count  had  thus  spok- 
en, he  left  the  princess  to  meditate  upon  his 
words. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OF  THE   MEDJTATiaNS  OT  THE   PRINCESS,  AND  ' 
THEIR    RESULT. — HER   FLIGHT  FROM  THB 
PRISON   WITH  THE  COUNT,  AND  PERILS  OF 
THE  ESCAPE. —  THE  NUPTIALS. 

The  Princess  Sancha  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  garden,  revolving  in  her  mind  all  that  she 
had  just  heard,  and  tenderness  for  the  Count 
Fernan  Gonzalez  began  to  awaken  in  her  bosom  ; 
for  nothing  so  touch^  the  heart  of  woman  as  the 
idea  of  valor  suffering  for  her  sake.  The  more 
the  princess  meditated  the  more  she  became 
enamored.  She  called  to  mind  all  she  had  heard 
of  the  illustrious  actions  of  the  count.  She 
thought  upon  the  pictures  just  drawn  of  him  in 
prison  — so  noble,  so  majestic  in  his  chains.  She 
remembered  the  parting  words  of  the  pilgrim 
count—'*  Never  was  there  king  nor  emperor  so 
worthy  of  a  woman's  love."  "  Alas ! "  cried  she, 
"  was  there  ever  a  lady  more  unfortunate  than  I  ? 
All  the  love  and  devotion  of  this  nobk  cavalier  I 
might  have  had,  and  behold  it  has  been  made  a 
mockery.  Both  he  and  myself  have  been  wronged 
by  the  treachery  of  my  brother." 

At  length  the  passion  of  the  princess  arose  to 
such  a  height  that  she  determined  to  deliver  the 
count  from  the  misery  of  which  she  had  been 
made  the  instrument.  So  she  found  means  one 
night  to  bribe  the  guards  of  his  prison,  and  made 
her  way  to  his  dungeon.  When  the  count  saw 
her,  he  thought  it  a  beautiful  vision,  or  some 
angel  sent  from  heaven  to  comfort  him,  for 
certainly  her  beauty  surpassed  the  ordinary  love- 
liness of  woman. 

"  Noble  cavalier,"  said  the  princess,.  "  this  is  no 
time  for  idle  words  and  ceremonies.  Behold  be- 
fore you  the  Princess  Dofla  Sancha ;  the  word 
which  my  brother  brake  I  am  here  to  fulfil.  You 
came  to  receive  my  hand,  and,  instead,  you  were 
thrown  in  chains.  1  come  to  yield  you  that  hand, 
and  to  deliver  you  from  those  chains.  Behold, 
the  door  of  your  prison  is  open,  and  1  am  ready 
to  fly  with  you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Swear 
to  me  one  word,  and  when  you  have  sworn  it,  I 
know  your  loyalty  too  well  to  doubt  that  you  will 
hold  your  oath  sacred.  Swear  that  if  1  fly  with 
you,  you  will  treat  me  with  the  honor  of  a  knight ; 
that  you  will  make  me  your  wife,  and  never  leave 
n^e  for  any  other  woman." 

The  count  swore  all  this  on  the  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian cavalier ;  and  well  did  he  feel  disposed  to 
keep  his  oath,  for  never  before  had  he  beheld 
such  glorious  beauty. 

So  the  princess  led  the  way,  for  her  authority 
and  her  money  had  conquered  the  fidelity  of  the 
guards,  so  that  they  permitted  the  count  to  sally 
forth  with  her  from  the  prison. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  and  they  left  the  great 
road  and  climbed  a  mount  in.  The  count  was  so 
fettered  by  his  chains  thai  he  moved  with  diffi- 
culty, but  the  princess  helped  and  sometimes 
almost  carried  him  ;  for  what  will  not  delicate 
woman  perform  when  her  lo\;e  and  pity  are  fully 
aroused.  Tiius  they  toiled  on  their  way  until  the 
day  dawned,  when  they  hid  themselves  in  the 
clifts  of  the  mountain,  among  rocks  and  thickets. 
While  thus  concealed  they  beheld  an  archpriest 
of  the  castle,  mounted  on  a  mule  with  a  falcon 
on  his  fist,  hawking  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
mountain.  The  count  knew  him  to  be  a  base  and 
malignant  man,  and  watched  his  movements  with 
great  anxiety.  He  had  two  hounds  beating  about 
the  bushes,  which  at  length  got  upon  the  traces  of 
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the  count  and  princess,  and  discovering  them,  set 
up  a  violent  barking.  Alighting  from  his  mule, 
the  archpriest  clambered  up  to  where  the  fugitives 
were  concealed.  He  knew  the  count,  and  saw 
that  he  had  escaped.  "  Aha  1  traitor,"  cried  he, 
drawing  his  sword,  "  think  not  to  escape  from  the 
power  of  the  king."  The  count  saw  that  resist- 
ance was  in  vain,  for  he  was  without  weapon  and 
in  chains,  and  the  archpriest  was  a  powerful 
man,  exceeding  broad  across  the  shoulders ;  he 
sought  therefore  to  win  him  by  fair  words,  prom- 
ising that  if  he  would  aid  him  to  escape  he  would 
give  him  a  city  in  Castile,  for  him  and  his  heirs 
forever.  But  the  archpriest  was  more  violent 
than  ever,  and  held  his  sword  at  the  breast  of  the 
count  to  force  him  back  to  the  castle.  Upon  this 
the  princesF  rushed  forward,  and  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  implored  him  not  to  deliver  the  count 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But  the  heart 
of  the  priest  was  inflamed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  princess,  and  thinking  her  at  his  mercy, 
"  Gladly,"  said  he,  "  will  I  assist  the  count  to 
escape,  but  upon  one  condition."  Then  he  whis- 
pered a  proposal  which  brought  a  crimson  glow 
of  horror  and  indignation  into  the  cheeks  of  the 
princess,  and  he  would  have  laid  his  hand  upon 
her,  but  he  was  suddenly  lifted  from  the  earth  by 
the  strong  grasp  of  the  count,  who  bore  him  to 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  and  flung  him  headlong 
down  ;  and  his  neck  was  broken  in  the  fall. 

The  count  then  took  the  mule  of  the  arch- 
priest, his  hawk,  and  his  hounds,  and  after  keep- 
mg  in  the  secret  parts  of  the  mountain  all  day, 
he  and  the  princess  mounted  the  mule  at  night, 
and  pursued  their  way,  by  the  most  rugged  and 
unfrequented  passes,  toward  Castile. 

As  the  day  dawned  they  found  themselves  in 
an  open  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
beheld  a  body  of  horsemen  riding  toward  them, 
conducting  a  car,  in  which  sat  a  knight  in  armor, 
bearing  a  standard.  The  princess  now  gave  all 
up  for  lost.  "  These,"  said  she,  "  are  sent  by  my 
brother  in  pursuit  of  us  ;  how  can  we  escape,  for 
this  poor  animal  has  no  longer  strength  nor  speed 
to  bear  us  up  the  mountains  ?  "  Upon  this  Count 
Fernan  alighted,  and  drawing  the  sword  of  the 
archpriest,  placed  himself  in  a  narrow  pass.  "  Do 
you,"  said  he  to  the  princess,  "turn  back  and 
hasten  to  the  mountains,  and  dearly  shall  it  cost 
him  who  attempts  to  follow  you."  "  Not  so,"  re- 
plied the  princess  ;  "for  the  love  of  me  hast  thou 
been  brought  from  thine  own  domain  and  be- 
trayed into  all  these  dangers,  and  I  will  abide  to 
share  them  with  thee." 

The  count  would  have  remonstrated,  when  to 
his  astonishment  he  saw,  as  the  car  drew  near, 
that  the  knight  seated  in  it  was  clad  in  his  own 
armor,  with  his  own  devices,  and  held  his  own 
banner  in  his  hand.  "  Surely,"  said  he,  crossing 
himself,  "  this  is  enchantment ;  "  but  on  looking 
still  nearer,  he  recognized  among  the  horsemen 
Nufio  Sandias  and  Nuflo  Laynez,  two  of  his 
most  faithful  knights.  Then  his  heart  leaped  for 
joy.  "  Fear  nothing,"  cried  he  to  the  princess  ; 
"  behold  my  standard,  and  behold  my  vassals. 
Those  whom  you  feared  as  enemies  shall  kneel  at 
your  feet  and  kiss  your  hand  in  homage." 

Now  so  it  appears  that  the  tidings  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  count  had  spread  mourning  and  con- 
sternation throughout  Castile,  and  the  cavaliers 
assembled  together  to  devise  means  for  his  deliv- 
erance .  And  certain  of  them  had  prepared  this 
effigy  of  the  count,  clad  in  his  armor  and  bearing 
his  banner  and  devices,  and  having  done  homage 
and  sworn  fealty  to  it  as  they  would  have  done 


to  the  count  himself,  they  had  placed  it  in  this  cat 
and  set  forth  with  it  as  a  leader,  making  a  vow 
in  the  spirit  of  ancient  chivalry,  never  to  return 
to  their  homes  until  they  should  have  delivered 
the  count  from  his  captivity. 

When  the  cavaliers  recognized  the  count,  they 
put  up  shouts  of  joy,  and  kissed  his  hands  and  the 
hands  of  the  princess  in  token  of  devoted  loyalty. 
And  they  took  off  the  fetters  of  the  count  anci 
placed  him  in  the  car  and  the  princess  beside 
him,  and  returned  joyfully  to  Castde. 

Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  describe  thr 
transports  of  the  multitude  as  Count  Fernan 
Gonzalez  entered  his  noble  capital  of  Burgos. 
The  Princess  Sancha,  also,  was  hailed  with  bless- 
ings wherever  she  passed,  as  the  deliverer  of  their 
lord  and  the  savioui*  of  Castile,  and  shortly  after- 
ward her  nuptials  with  the  count  were  cele- 
brated with  feasting  and  rejoicing  and  tilts  and 
tournaments,  which  lasted  for  many  days. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

KING  GARCIA  CONFINED  IN  BURGOS  BY  THE 
COUNT. — THE  PRINCESS  INTERCEDES  FOR 
HIS   RELEASE. 

The  rejoicings  for  the  marriage  of  Count  Fer- 
nan Gonzalez  with  the  beautiful  Princess  Sancha 
were  scarcely  finished  when  King  Garcia  the 
Trembler  came  with  a  powerful  army  to  revenge 
his  various  affronts.  The  count  sallied  forth  to 
meet  him,  and  a  bloody  and  doubtful  battle 
ensued.  The  Navarrese  at  length  were  routed, 
and  the  king  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in 
single  combat  by  Count  Fernan,  who  brought 
him  to  Burgos  and  put  him  in  close  confinement. 

The  Countess  Dofla  Sancha  was  now  almost 
as  much  afflicted  at  the  captivity  of  her  brother 
as  she  had  been  at  that  of  the  count,  and  inter- 
ceded with  her  husband  for  his  release.  The 
count,  however,  retained  too  strong  a  recollection 
of  the  bad  faith  of  King  Garcia  and  of  his  own 
treacherous  and  harsh  imprisonment  to  be  easily 
moved,  and  the  king  was  kept  in  duress  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  countess  then  interested 
the  principal  cavaliers  in  her  suit,  reminding 
them  of  the  services  she  had  rendered  them  in 
aiding  the  escape  of  their  lord.  Through  their 
united  intercessions  the  count  was  induced  to 
relent ;  so  King  Garcia  the  Trembler  was  re- 
leased and  treated  with  great  honor,  and  sent 
back  to  his  dominions  with  a  retinue  befitting 
his  rank. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  THE  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  ANCIENT 
CITY  OF  SYLO. — THE  UNWITTING  TRESPASS 
OF  THE  COUNT  INTO  A  CONVENT,  AND  HIS 
COMPUNCTION  THEREUPON. 

Volumes  would  it  take  to  follow  the  Count 
Fernan  Gonzalez  in  his  heroic  achievements 
against  the  infidels — achievements  which  give  to 
sober  history  almost  the  air  of  fable.  I  forbear 
to  dwell  at  large  upon  one  of  his  campaigns, 
wherein  he  scoured  the  Valley  of  Laguna ;  passed 
victoriously  along  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  build- 
ing towers  and  castles  to  keep  the  country  in 
subjection  ;  how  he  scaled  the  walls  of  the  castle 
of  Ormaz,  being  the  first  to  mount,  sword  in 
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kuid ;  how  by  the  valor  of  his  arm  he  captured 
t  the  city  of  Orma ;  how  he  took  the  town  of 
Sandoval,  the  origin  of  the  cavaliers  of  Sandoval, 
yho  were  anciently  called  Salvadores ;  how  he 
;  made  an  inroad  even  to  Madrid,  then  a  strongly 
fortiflcd  village,  and  having  taken  and  sacked 
it,  returned  in  triumph  to  Burgos. 

But  it  would  be  wronging  the  memory  of  this 
peat  and  good  cavalier  to  pass  in  silence  over 
one  of  his  exploits  in  which  he  gave  a  singular 
instance  of  his  piety.  This  was  in  an  expedition 
(gainst  the  ancient  city  of  Sylo.  It  was  not  a 
place  of  much  value  in  itself,  being  situated  in  a 
cold  and  sterile  country,  but  it  had  become  a 
stronghold  of  the  Moors,  whence  they  carried  on 
their  warfare.  This  place  the  count  carried  by 
assault,  entering  ifw  full  armor,  lon  his  steed, 
overturning  and  slaying  all  who  opposed  him. 
In  the  fury  of  his  career  he  rode  into  a  spacious 
edifice  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  mosque,  with 
the  pious  intention  of  slaying  every  infidel  he 
might  find  within.  On  looking  round,  however, 
great  was  his  astonishment  at  beholding  images 
of  saints,  the  blessed  cross  of  our  Saviour,  and 
various  other  sacred  objects,  which  announced  a 
church  devoted  to  the  veritable  faith.  Struck 
with  remorse,  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees,  and  with  many  tears  im- 
plored pardon  of  God  for  the  sin  he  had  unknow- 
ingly committed.  While  he  was  yet  on  his 
knees,  several  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Domi- 
nic approached,  meagre  in  looks  and  squalid  in 
attire,  but  hailing  him  with  great  joy  as  their 
deliverer.  In  sooth  this  was  a  convent  of  San 
Sebastian,  the  fraternity  of  which  had  remained 
captives  among  the  Moors,  supporting  themselves 
poorly  by  making  baskets,  but  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Still  filled  with  pious  compunction  for  the  tres- 
pass he  had  made,  the  count  ordered  that  the 
shoes  should  be  taken  from  his  horse  and  nailed 
upon  the  door  of  the  church  ;  for  never,  said  he, 
shall  they  tread  any  other  ground  after  having 
trodden  this  holy  place.  From  that  day,  we  are 
told,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  nail  the  shoes  of 
horses  on  the  portal  of  that  convent — a  custom 
which  has  extended  to  many  other  places. 

The  worthy  Fray  Prudencia  de  Sandoval  re- 
cords a  marvellous  memento  of  the  expedition  of 
the  count  against  this  city,  which  remained,  he 
says,  until  his  day.  Not  far  from  the  place,  on 
the  road  which  passes  by  Lara,  is  to  be  seen  the 
print  of  his  horse's  hoofs  in  a  solid  rock,  which 
has  received  the  impression  as  though  it  h.id  been 
made  in  softened  wax.*  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  horse's  hoofs  had  been  gifted  with  miraculous 
hardness  in  reward  to  the  count  for  his  pious  ob- 
lation of  the  shoes. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

or  THE  MOORISH  HOST  THAT  CAME  UP  FROM 
CORDOVA,  AND  HOW  THE  COUNT  REPAIRED 
TO  THE  HERMITAGE  OF  SAN  PEDRO,  AND 
PRAYED  FOR  SUCCESS  AGAINST  THEM,  AND 
RECEIVED  ASSURANCE  OF  VICTORY  IN  A 
VISION. — BATTLE  OF   HAZINAS. 

The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  from  whose 
manuscripts  this  memoir  is  extracted,  passes  by 
many  of  the  striking  and  heroic  deeds  of  the 
count,  which  crowd  the  pages  of  ancient  chroni- 

*  Sandoval,  ]>   313. 


clers ;  but  the  good  friar  ever  is  sure  to  dwell  with 
delight  upon  any  of  those  miraculous  occurrences 
which  took  place  in  Spain  in  those  days,  and 
which  showed  the  marked  interposition  of  Heaven 
in  behalf  of  the  Christian  warriors  in  their  battles 
with  the  infidels.  Such  was  the  renowned  battle 
of  Hazinas,  which,  says  Agapida,  for  its  miracu- 
lous events  is  worthy  of  eternal  blazon. 

Now  so  it  was  that  the  Moorish  king  of  Cor- 
dova had  summoned  all  the  faithful,  both  of 
Spain  and  Africa,  to  assist  him  in  recovering  the 
lands  wrested  from  him  by  the  unbelievers,  and 
especially  by  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  in  his  late 
victories ;  and  such  countless  legions  of  turbaned 
warriors  were  assembled  that  it  was  said  they 
covered  the  plains  of  Andalusia  like  swarms  of 
locusts. 

Hearing  of  their  threatening  approach,  the 
count  gathered  together  his  forces  at  Piedrafita, 
while  the  Moors  encamped  in  Hazinas.  When, 
however,  he  beheld  the  mighty  host  arrayed 
against  him,  his  heart  for  once  was  troubled  with 
evil  forebodings,  and  calling  to  mind  the  cheering 
prognostications  of  the  friar  Pelayo  on  a  like  oc- 
casion, he  resolved  to  repair  again  to  that  holy 
man  for  counsel.  Leaving  his  camp,  therefore, 
secretly,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  two  cava- 
liers, to  seek  the  chapel  which  he  had  ordered  to 
be  built  at  the  hermitage  of  San  Pedro,  on  the 
mountain  overhanging  the  river  Arlanza,  but  when 
arrived  there  he  heard  to  his  great  grief  that  the 
worthy  friar  was  dead. 

Entering  the  chapel,  however,  he  knelt  down 
at  the  altar  and  prayed  for  success  in  the  coming 
fight ;  humbly  representing  that  he  had  never, 
like  many  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Spain,  done 
homage  to  the  infidels  and  acknowledged  them 
for  sovereigns.  The  count  remained  a  long  time 
at  prayer,  until  sleep  gradually  stole  over  him ; 
and  as  he  lay  slumbering  before  the  altar  the 
holy  Fray  Pelayo  appeared  before  him  in  a  vision, 
clad  in  garments  as  white  as  snow.  "  Why  sleep- 
est  thou,  Fernan  Gonzalez?"  said  he,  "arise, 
and  go  forth,  and  know  that  thou  shalt  conquer 
those  Moors.  For,  inasmuch  as  thou  art  a  faith' 
ful  vassal  of  the  Most  High,  he  has  commanded 
the  Apostle  San  lago  and  myself,  with  many  an- 
gels, to  come  to  thy  aid,  and  we  will  appear  in 
the  battle  clad  in  white  armor,  with  each  of  us  a 
red  cross  upon  our  pennon.  Therefore  arise,  I 
say,  and  go  hence  with  a  valiant  heart." 

The  count  awoke,  and  while  he  was  yet  mus- 
ing upon  the  vision  he  heard  a  voice  saying, 
"  Arise,  and  get  thee  hence  ;  why  dost  thou  lin- 
ger ?  Separate  thy  host  into  three  divisions  :  enter 
the  field  of  battle  by  the  east,  with  the  smallest 
division,  and  I  will  be  with  thee  ;  and  let  the 
second  division  enter  by  the  west,  and  that  shall 
be  aided  by  San  lago  ;  and  let  the  third  division 
enter  by  the  north.  Know  that  I  am  San  Millan 
who  come  to  thee  with  this  message." 

The  count  departed  joyfully  from  the  chapel, 
and  returned  to  his  army  ;  and  when  he  told  his 
troops  of  this,  his  second  visit  to  the  hermitage, 
and  of  the  vision  he  had  had,  and  how  the  holy 
friar  San  Pelayo  had  again  assured  him  of  vic- 
tory, their  hearts  were  lifted  up,  and  they  re- 
joiced to  serve  under  a  leader  who  had  such 
excellent  counsellors  in  war. 

In  the  evening  preceding  the  battle  Don  Fer- 
nan Gonzalez  divided  his  forces  as  he.  had  been 
ordered.  The  first  division  was  composed  of 
two  hundred  horsemen  and  six  thousand  infantry ; 
hardy  mountaineers,  light  of  foot  and  of  great 
valor.     In  the  advance  were  Don  Gustios  Gon-- 
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zalez  of  Salas,  and  his  seven  sons  and  two 
nephews,  and  his  brother  Ruy  Velasquez,  and  a 
valiant  cavalier  named  Gonzalo  Diasj 

The  second  division  was  led  by  Don  Lope  de 
Biscaya,  with  the  people  of  Burueba  and  Trc- 
vino,  and  Old  Castile  and  Castro  and  the  Astu- 
rias.  Two  hundred  horsemen  and  six  thousand 
infantry. 

The  third  division  was  led  by  the  count  him- 
self, and  with  him  went  Ruy  Cavia,  and  Nuflo 
Cavia  and  the  Velascos,  whom  the  count  that 
day  dubbed  knights,  and  twenty  escjuires  of  the 
count,  whom  he  had  likewise  knighted.  His 
division  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  horse 
and  fifteen  hundred  foot ;  and  he  told  his  men 
that  if  they  should  not  conquer  the  Moors  on  the 
following  day,  they  should  draw  off  from  the 
battle  when  he  gave  the  word.  Late  at  night, 
when  all  the  camp,  excepting  the  sentinels  and 
guards,  were  buried  in  sleep,  a  light  suddenly 
illumined  the  heavens,  and  a  great  serpent  was 
seen  in  the  air,  wounded  and  covered  with  blood, 
and  vomiting  flames,  and  making  a  loud  hissing 
that  awakened  all  the  soldiers.  They  rushed  out 
of  their  tents,  and  ran  hither  and  thither,  running 
against  each  other  in  their  affright.  Count  Fer- 
nan  Gonzalez  was  awakened  by  their  outcries,  but 
before  he  came  forth  the  serpent  had  disappeared. 
He  rebuked  the  terrors  of  his  people,  represent- 
ing to  them  that  the  Moors  were  great  necroman- 
cers, and  by  their  arts  could  raise  devils  to  their 
aid ;  and  that  some  Moorish  astrologer  had 
doubtless  raised  this  spectrum  to  alarm  them; 
but  he  bade  them  be  of  good  heart,  since  they 
had  San  lago  on  their  side,  and  might  set  Moor, 
astrologer,  and  devil  at  defiance. 

In  the  first  day's  fight  Don  Feman  fought 
hand  to  hand  with  a  powerful  Moor,  who  had 
desired  to  try  his  prowess  with  him.  It  was  an 
obstinate  contest,  in  which  the  Moor  was  slain; 
but  the  count  was  so  badly  wounded  that  he  fell 
to  the  earth,  and  had  not  his  men  surrounded  and 
defended  him,  he  would  have  been  slain  or  cap- 
tured. The  battle  lasted  all  day  long,  and  Gus- 
tios  Gonzalez  and  his  kindred  warriors  showed 
prodigies  of  valor.  Don  Feman,  having  had  his 
wounds  stanched,  remounted  his  horse  and  gal- 
loped about,  giving  courage  to  his  men ;  but  he 
was-  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  and  so  hoarse 
that  he  could  no  longer  be  heard.  The  sun  went 
down,  the  Moors  kept  on  fighting,  confiding  in 
their  great  numbers.  The  count,  seeing  the 
night  approaching,  ordered  the  trumpets  to  be 
sounded,  and,  collecting  his  troops,  made  one 
general  charge  on  the  Moors,  and  drove  them 
from  the  field.  He  then  drewoffhis  men  to  their 
tents,  where  the  weary  troops  found  refreshment 
and  repose,  though  they  slept  all  night  on  their 
arms. 

On  the  second  day  the  count  rose  before  the 
dawn,  and  havihg  attended  mass  like  a  good 
Christian,  attended  next  to  his  horses,  like  a  good 
cavalier,  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  that  they  were 
well  fed  and  groomed,  and  prepared  for  the  field 
The  battle  this  day  was  ol)stinate  as  the  day  be- 
fore, with  great  valor  and  loss  on  either  side. 

On  the  third  day  the  count  led  forth  his  forces 
at  an  early  hour,  raising  his  silver  standard  of 
the  cross,  and  praying  devoutly  for  aid.  Then 
lowering  their  lances,  the  Castilians  shouted  San 
lago  1  San  lago!  and  rushed  to  the  attack. 

Don  Gustios  Gonzalo  de  Salas,  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  divisions,  made  a  lane  into  the  centre 
of  the  Moorish  host,  dealing  death  on  either  side. 
He  was  met  by  a  Moorish  cavalier  of  powerful 


frame.  Covering  themselves  with  their  shields, 
they  attacked  each  other  with  great  fury;  but 
the  days  of  Gustios  Gonzalo  were  numbered 
for  the  Moor  slew  him.  and  with  him  fell  a 
nephew  of  Count  Feman,  and  many  of  his  prin 
cipal  cavaliers. 

Count  Feman  Gonzalez  encountered  the  Moor 
who  had  just  slain  his  friend.  The  infidel  would 
have  avoided  him,  having  heard  that  never  num 
escaped  alive  from  a  conflict  with  him  ;  but  the 
count  gave  him  a  furious  thrust  with  his  lance 
which  stretched  him  dead  upon  the  field.  / 

The  Moors,  however,  continued  to  press  the 
count  sorely,  and  tlieir  numbers  threatened  tt 
overwhelm  him.  Then  he  pot  up  a  prayer  for 
the  aid  promised  in  his  vision,  and  of  a  sudden 
the  Apostle  San  lago  appeared,  with  a  great  and 
shining  company  of  angels  in  white,  bearing;  the 
device  of  a  red  cross,  and  alt  rushing  upon  the 
Moors.  The  Moors  were  dismayed  at  the  sight 
of  this  reinforcement  to  the  enemy.  The  Chris- 
ti.ans,  OB  the  other  hand,  recovered  their  forces, 
knowing  the  Apostle  San  lago  to  be  at  hand. 
They  charged  the  Moors  with  new  vigor,  and 
put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  for  two 
days,  killing  and  making  captive.  They  then 
returned  and  gathered  together  the  bodies  of  the 
Christians  who  had  been  slain,  and  buried  them 
in  the  chapel  of  San  Pedro  of  Arlanza  and  in 
other  hermitages.  The  bodies  of  the  Moors 
were  piled  up  and  covered  with  earth,  forming  a 
mound  which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Some  have  ascribed  to  the  signal  worn  in  this 
battle  by  the  celestial  warriors  the  origin  of  the 
Cross  of  Calatrava. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  COUNT  IMPRISONED  BV  THE  KING  OF  LEON 
—THE  COUNTESS  CONCERTS  HIS  ESCAPE.— 
LEON  AND  CASTILE  UNITED  KV  THE  MAR- 
RIAGE OK  THE  PRINCE  0KD05>0  WITH  UK- 
RACA,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  COUNT  HV 
HIS  FIRST  WIFB. 

Not  long  after  this  most  renowned  and  marvel- 
lous battle,  a  Moorish  captain  named  Aeeyfa  be- 
came a  vassal  of  the  Count  i  >  Feman.  Undej 
his  protection,  and  that  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
Castilian  cavalier  named  Diego  Mufton,  he  re- 
built Salamanca  and  Ledesma,  and  several  p'aces 
on  the  river  Tormcs,  which  had  been  desolated 
and  deserted  in  times  past. 

Ramiro  the  Second,  who  was  at  this  time  King 
of  Leon,  was  alarmed  at  seeing  a  strong  line  of 
Moorish  fortresses  erected  along  the  borders  of 
his  territories,  and  took  the  field  with  an  army  to 
drive  the  Moor  Accyfa  from  the  land  The  proud 
spirit  of  Count  Fernan  Gorualez  was  aroused  at 
thi»  attack  upon  his  Moorish  vassal,  which  he 
considered  an  indignity  offered  to  himself ;  so  be- 
ing seconded  by  Don  Diego  MuAon,  he  marched 
forth  with  his  chivalry  to  protect  the  Moor.  In 
the  present  instance  he  had  trusted  to  his  own 
head,  and  had  neglected  to  seek  advice  of  saint 
or  hermit ;  so  his  army  was  defeated  by  King 
Ramiro,  and  himself  and  Don  Diego  Muftor)  taken 
prisoner.  The  latter  was  sent  in  chains  to  the 
castle  of  Gordon  ;  but  the  count  was  carried  to 
Leon,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  tower  of  the 
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wall,  which  to  this  day  i  pointed  out  as  his 
prison.* 

All  Castile  was  thrown  into  grief  and  conster- 
nation by  this  event,  and  lamentations  were  heard 
throughout  the  land,  as  though  the  count  had 
been  dead.  The  countess,  however,  did  not 
waste  time  in  idle  tears,  for  she  was  a  lady  of 
most  valiant  spirit.  She  forthwith  assembled  five 
hundred  cavaliers,  chosen  men  of  tried  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  count.  They  met  in  the 
chapel  of  the  palace,  and  took  an  oath  upon  the 
Holy  Evangelists  to  follow  the  countess  through 
all  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  to  obey  implicitly 
all  her  commands  for  the  rescue  of  their  lord. 
With  this  band  the  countess  departed  secretly 
at  nightfall,  and  travelled  rapidly  until  morning, 
when  they  left  the  roads,  and  took  to  the  moun- 
tains, lest  their  march  should  be  discovered.  Ar- 
rived near  Leon,  she  halted  her  band  in  a  thick 
wood  in  the  mountain  of  Samosa  where  she  or- 
dered them  to  remain  in  secrecy.  Then  clothing 
herself  as  a  pilgrim  with  her  staff  and  pannier,  she 
sent  word  to  King  Ramiro  that  she  was  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  San  lago,  and  entreated  that  she  might 
have  permission  to  visit  her  husband  in  his  prison. 
King  Ramiro  not  merely  granted  her  request, 
but  sallied  forth  above  a  league  from  the  city 
with  a  great  retinue  to  do  her  honor.  So  the 
countess  entered  a  second  time  the  prison  where 
the  count  lay  in  chains,  and  stood  before  him  as 
his  protecting  angel.  At  sight  of  him  in  this  mis- 
erable and  dishonored  state,  however,  the  valor 
of  spirit  which  had  hitherto  sustained  her  gave 
way,  and  tears  flowed  from  her  eyes.  The  count 
received  her  joyfully,  and  reproached  her  with 
her  tears  ;  "for  it  becomes  us,"  said  he,  "  to  sub- 
mit to  what  is  imposed  upon  us  by  God." 

The  countess  now  sent  to  entreat  the  king  that 
while  she  remained  with  the  count  his  chains 
should  be  taken  off.  The  king  again  granted  her 
request ;  and  the  count  was  freed  from  his  irons 
and  an  excellent  bed  prepared  in  his  prisorK 

The  countoss  remained  with  him  all  night  and 
concerted  his  escape.  Before  it  was  daylight  she 
gave  him  her  pilgrim's  dress  and  staff,  and  the 
count  went  forth  from  the  chamber  disguised  as 
his  wife.  The  porter  at  the  outer  portal,  think- 
ing it  to  be  the  countess,  would  liave  waited  for 
orders  from  the  king  ;  but  the  count,  in  a  feigned 
voice,  entreated  not  to  be  detained,  lest  he  should 
not  be  able  to  perform  his  pilgrimage.  The  por- 
ter, mistrusting  no  deceit,  opened  the  door.  The 
count  issued  forth,  repaired  to  a  place  pointed  out 
by  the  countess,  where  the  two  cavaliers  awaited 
him  with  a  fleet  horse.  They  all  sallied  quietly 
forth  from  the  city  at  the  opening  of  the  gates,  un- 
til they  found  themselves  clear  of  the  walls,  when 
they  put  spurs  to  the..-  horses  and  made  their 
way  to  the  mountain  of  Samosx  Here  the  count 
was  received  with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  cavaliers 
whom  the  countess  had  left  there  in  concealment. 

As  the  day  advanced  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
entered  the  apartment  of  Don  Fernan,  but  was 
astonished  to  find  there  the  beautiful  countess  in 
place  of  her  warrior  husband.  He  conducted  her 
before  the  king,  iiccusing  her  of  the  fraud  by 
which  she  had  effected  the  escape  of  the  count. 
King  Ramiro  was  greatly  incensed,  and  he  de- 


manded of  the  countess  how  she  dared  to  do  such 
a^  act.  "  I  dared,"  replied  she,  "  because  I  saw 
my  husband  in  misery,  and  felt  it  my  duty  to 
relieve  him  ;  and  I  dared  because  I  was  the 
daughter  of  a  king,  and  the  wife  of  a  distin- 
guished cavalier  ;  as  such  I  trust  to  your  chivalry 
to  treat  me." 

The  king  was  charmed  with  her  intrepidity. 
"  Senora,"  said  he,  "  you  have  acted  well  and 
like  a  noble  lady,  and  it  will  redound  to  your  land 
and  honor."  So  he  commanded  that  she  should 
be  conducted  to  her  husband  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting a  lady  of  high  and  noble  rank  ;  and  the 
count  was  overjoyed  to  receive  her  in  safety,  and 
they  returned  to  their  dominions  and  entered 
Burgos  at  the  head  of  their  train  of  cavaliers, 
amidst  the  transports  and  acclamations  of  their 
people.  And  King  Ramiro  sought  the  amity  of 
Count  Fernan  Gonzalez,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  unite  their  houses  by  some  matrimonial 
alliance  which  should  serve  as  a  bond  of  mutual 
security.  The  count  gladly  listened  to  his  pro- 
posals. He  had  a  fair  daughter  named  Urraca, 
by  his  first  wife,  who  was  now  arrived  at  a  mar- 
riageable age  ;  so  it  was  agreed  that  nuptials 
should  be  solemnized  between  her  and  the  Prince 
Ordofio,  son  of  King  Ramiro  ;  and  all  Leon  and 
Castile  rejoiced  at  this  union,  which  promised 
tranquillity  to  the  land. 


*  In  the  Cronica  General  de  EspaRa,  this  imprison- 
ment is  baid  to  have  been  by  King  .Sancho  the  Fat : 
but  the  cautious  Agapida  goes  according  to  his  favorite 
Sandoval  in  attributing  it  to  King  Ramiro,  and  in  so 
doing  he  is  supported  by  the  Chronicle  of  Bleda.  L.  3, 
c  19. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MOORISH  INCURSION  INTO  CASTILE.— BATTLE 
OF  SAN  ESXEVAN.— OF  PASCUAL  VIVAS  AND 
THE  MIRACLE  THAT  DEFELL  HIM. — DEATH 
OF  ORDOSO    III. 

For  several  succeeding  ye.ars  of  the  career 
of  this  most  rcdoubtiible  cavalier,  the  most  edi- 
fying and  praiseworthy  traces  which  remain,  says 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  various  monasteries,  consisting  of 
memorials  of  pious  gifts  and  endowments  made 
by  himself  and  his  countess,  Dofla  Sancha. 

In  the  process  of  time  King  Ramiro  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ordofio  III.,  the  same 
who  h.id  married  Urraca,  the  daughter  of  Count 
Fernan.  He  was  surn.imed  the  Fierce,  either 
from  his  savage  temper  or  savage  aspect.  He 
had  a  step-brother  named  Don  Sancho,  nephew, 
by  the  mother's  side,  of  King  Garcia  of  Navarre, 
surnamed  the  Trembler.  This  Don  Sancho  rose 
in  arms  against  OrdofiO  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
reign,  seeking  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown.  He 
applied  for  assistance  to  his  uncle  Garcia  and  to 
Count  Fernan  Gonzalez,  and  it  is  said  both  fa- 
vored his  pretensions.  Nay,  the  count  soon  ap- 
peared in  the  field  in  company  with  King  Garcia 
the  Trembler,  in  support  of  Prince  Sancho.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  he  should  take  up  arms 
•against  his  own  son-in-law ;  and  so  it  certainly 
appeared  to  Ordofio  III.,  for  he  was  so  incensed 
against  the  count  that  he  repudiated  his  wife 
Urraca  and  sent  her  back  to  her  father,  telling 
him  that  since  he  would  not  acknowledge  him  a 
king,  he  should  not  have  him  for  son-in-law. 

The  kingdom  now  became  a  prey  to  civil  wars ; 
the  restless  part  of  the  subjects  of  King  Ordofio 
rose  in  rebellion,  and  everything  was  in  confusion. 
King  Ordofio  succeeded,  however,  in  quelling  the 
rebellion,  and  defended  himself  so  ably  against 
King  Garcia  and  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez,  that 
they  returned  home  without  effecting  their  object 
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About  this  time,  say  the  records  of  Compos- 
tello,  the  sinful  dissensions  of  the  Christians 
brought  on  them  a  visible  and  awful  Scourge  from 
Heaven.  A  great  ilame,  or,  as  it  were,  a  cloud 
of  fire,  passed  throughout  the  land,  burning 
towns,  destroying  men  and  beasts,  and  spread- 
ing horror  and  devastation  even  over  the  sea.  It 
passed  over  Zaniora,  consuming  a  great  part  of 
the  place  ;  it  scorched  Castro  Xeriz  likewise,  and 
Brebiesco  and  Pan  Corvo  in  its  progress,  and  in 
Burgos  one  hundred  houses  were  consumed. 

"These,"  says  the  worthy  Agapida,  "were 
fiery  tokens  of  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  at  the 
sinful  conduct  of  the  Christians  in  warring  upon 
each  other,  instead  of  joining  their  arms  like 
brethren  in  the  righteous  endeavor  to  extirpate 
the  vile  sect  of  Mahomet." 

While  the  Christians  were  thus  fighting  among 
themselves,  the  Moors,  taking  advantage  of  their 
discord,  came  with  a  great  army,  and  made  an 
incursion  into  Castile  as  far  as  Burgos.  King 
Ordofio  and  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez,  alarmed  at 
the  common  danger,  came  to  a  reconciliation, 
and  took  arms  together  against  the  Moors ; 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  king  received 
again  his  repudiated  wife  Urraca.  These  con- 
federate princes  gave  the  Moors  a  great  battle 
near  to  San  Estevan.  "  This  battle,"  says  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida,  "is  chiefly  memorable  for  a 
miracle  which  occurred  there,"  and  which  is  re- 
corded by  the  good  friar  with  an  unction  and 
perfect  credence  worthy  of  a  monkish  chronicler. 

The  Christians  were  incastellated  at  San  Este- 
van de  Gormaz,  which  is  near  the  banks  of  the 
Douro.  The  Moors  had  possession  of  the  for- 
tress of  Gormaz,  about  a  league  further  up  the 
river  on  a  lofty  and  rocky  height. 

The  battle  commenced  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Count  Fernan  Gonzalez,  however,  before  taking 
the  field,  repaired  with  his  principal  cavaliers  to 
the  church,  to  attend  the  first  morning's  mass, 
Now,  at  this  time^  there  was  in  the  service  of  the 
count  a  brave  cavalier  named  Pascual  Vivas,  who 
was  as  pious  as  he  was  brave,  and  would  pray 
with  as  much  fervor  and  obstinacy  as  he  would 
fight.  This  cavalier  made  it  a  religious  rule  with 
himself,  or  rather  had  made  a  solemn  vow,  that, 
whenever  he  entered  a  church  in  the  morning,  he 
would  on  no  account  leave  it  until  all  the  m<isses 
were  finished. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  firmness  of  this 
brave  but  pious  cavalier  was  put  to  a  severe  proof. 
When  the  first  mass  was  finished,  the  count  and 
his  cavaliers  rose  and  sallied  from  the  church  in 
clanking  armor,  and  soon  after  the  sound  of 
trumpet  and  quick  tramp  of  steed  told  that  they 
were  off  to  the  encounter.  Pascual  Vivas,  how- 
ever, remained  kneeling  all  in  armor  before  the 
altar,  waiting,  according  to  custom,  until  all  the 
masses  should  be  finished.  The  masses  that 
morning  were  numerous,  and  hour  after  hour 
passed  away ;  yet  still  the  cavalier  remained 
kneeling  all  in  armor,  with  weapon  in  hand,  yet  so 
zealous  in  his  devotion  that  he  never  turned  his 
head. 

All  this  while  the  esquire  of  the  cavalier  was 
at  the  door  of  the  church,  holding  his  war-horse, 
and  the  esquire  beheld  with  surprise  the  count 
and  his  warriors  depart,  while  his  lord  remained 
in  the  chapel ;  and,  from  the  height  on  which  the 
chapel  stood,  he  could  see  the  Christian  host  en- 
counter the  Moors  at  the  ford  of  the  river,  and 
could  hear  the  distant  sound  of  trumpets  and  din 
of  battle  ;  and  at  the  sound  the  war-horse  pricked 
up  his  ears,  snuffed  the  air,  and  pawed  the  earth. 


and  showed  all  the  eagerness  of  a  noble  steed  t« 
be  among  the  armed  men,  but  still  Pascual  Vivat 
came  not  out  of  the  chapel.  The  esquire  was 
wroth,  and  blushed  for  his  lord,  for  he  thought  it 
was  through  cowardice  and  not  piety  that  he  re- 
mained in  the  chapel  while  his  comrades  were 
fighting  in  the  field. 

At  length  the  masses  were  finished,  and  Pascual 
Vivas  was  about  to  sally  forth  when  horsemen 
came  riding  up  the  hill  with  shouts  of  victoi  v,  for 
the  battle  was  over  and  the  Moors  completely 
vanquished. 

When  Pascual  Vivas  heard  this  he  was  so 
troubled   in   mind  that  he  dared  not  leave  the 


chapel  nor  come  into  the  presence  of  the  count, 
for  he  said  to  himself,  "  Surely  I  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  a  recreant  knight,  who  have  hidden  my. 
self  in  the  hour  of  danger."  Shortly,  however, 
came  some  of  his  fellow-cavaliers,  summonint,'  him 
to  the  presence  of  the  count ;  and  as  he  went  with 
a  beating  heart,  they  lauded  him  for  the  valor  he 
had  displayed  and  the  great  services  he  had 
rendered,  saying  that  to  the  prowess  of  his  arm 
they  owed  the  victory.  The  good  knight,  imagin- 
ing they  were  scoffing  at  him,  felt  still  more  cist 
down  in  spirit,  and  entered  the  presence  of  the 
count  covered  with  confusion.  Here  again  he 
was  received  with  praises  and  caresses,  at  which 
he  was  greatly  astonished,  but  still  thought  it  all 
done  in  mockery.  When  the  truth  came  to  be 
known,  however,  all  present  were  filled  with 
wonder,  for  it  appeared  as  if  this  cavalier  had 
been,  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  chapel,  and  in 
the  field  ;  for  while  he  remained  on  his  knees  be- 
fore the  altar,  with  his  steed  pawing  the  earth  at 
the  door,  a  warrior  exactly  resembling  him,  w  h 
the  same  arms,  device,  and  steed,  had  appeared  n 
the  hottest  of  the  fight,  penetrating  and  over- 
throwing whole  squadrons  of  Moors  ;  that  he  had 
cut  his  way  to  the  standard  of  the  enemy,  killed 
the  standard-bearer,  and  carried  off  the  banner  in 
triumph ;  that  his  pourpoint  and  coat  of  mail 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  horse  covered  with 
wounds  ;  yet  still  he  fought  on,  and  through  his 
valor  chiefly  the  victory  was  obtained. 

What  more  moved  astonishment  was  that  for 
every  wound  received  by  the  warrior  and  his 
steed  in  the  field,  there  appeared  marks  on  the 
pourpoint  and  coat  of  mail  and  upon  the  steed  of 
Pascual  Vivas,  so  that  he  had  the  semblance  of 
having  been  in  the  severest  press  of  the  battle. 

The  matter  was  now  readily  explained  by  the 
worthy  friars  who  followed  the  armies  in  those 
days,  and  who  were  skilful  in  expounding  the 
miracles  daily  occurring  in  those  holy  wars.  A 
miraculous  intervention  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
Pascual  Vivas.  That  his  piety  in  remaining  at 
his  prayers  might  not  put  him  to  shame  before 
sinful  men,  an  angel  bearing  his  form  and  sem- 
blance had  taken  his  place  in  battle,  and  fought 
while  he  prayed. 

The  matter  being  thus  explained,  all  present 
were  filled  with  pious  admiration,  and  Pascual 
Vivas,  if  he  ceased  to  be  extolled  as  a  warrior, 
came  near  being  canonized  as  a  saint.* 


*  Exactly  the  same  kind  of  miracle  is  recorded  as 
happening  in  the  same  place  to  a  cavalier  of  the  name 
of  Don  Kernan  Antolenez,  in  the  service  of  the  Count 
Garcia  Fernandez.  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  has  no 
doubt  that  (he  same  miracle  did  actually  happen  to  Iralh 
cavaliers;  "for  in  those  days,"  says  he,  "there  wai 
such  «  demand  for  miracles  that  the  tame  had  fre- 
quently to  be  repeated;"  witness  the  repeated  ap- 
pearance of  San  lago  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  to 
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King  Ordofio  III.  did  not  long  survive  this 
battle.  Scarce  had  he  arrived  at  Zamora  on  his 
fay  homeward,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  mor- 
tal malady  of  which  he  died.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Don  Sancho,  the  same  who  had 
formerly  endeavored  to  dispossess  him  of  his 
throne. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

UNG  SANCHO  THE  FAT.  —  OF  THE  HOMAGE  HE 
EXACTED  FROM  COUNT  FERNAN  GONZALEZ, 
AND  OF  THE  STRANGE  BARGAIN  THAT  HE 
MADE  WITH  HIM  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
HIS  HORSE  AND   FALCON. 

King  Sancho  I.,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
held  a  cortes  at  Leon,  where  all  the  great  men 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  princes  who  owed  alle- 
giance to  him  were  expected  to  attend  and  pay 
homage.  As  the  court  of  Leon  was  excessively 
tenacious  of  its  claim  to  sovereignty  over  Castile, 
the  absence  of  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  was 
noticed  with  great  displeasure  by  the  king,  who 
sent  missives  to  him  commanding  his  attendance. 
The  count  being  proud  of  heart,  and  standing 
much  upon  the  independence  of  Castile,  was  un- 
willing to  kiss  the  hand  of  any  one  in  token  of 
vassalage.  He  was  at  length  induced  to  stifle  his 
repugnance  and  repair  to  the  court,  but  he  went 
in  almost  regal  style  and  with  a  splendid  retinue, 
more  like  a  sovereign  making  a  progress  through 
his  dominions. 

As  he  approached  the  city  of  Leon,  King 
Sancho  came  forth  in  great  state  to  receive  him, 
and  they  met  apparently  as  friends,  but  there 
was  enmity  against  each  other  in  their  hearts. 

The  rich  and  gallant  array  with  which  Count 
Fernan  made  his  entry  in  Leonr  was  the  theme  of 
every  tongue  ;  but  nothing  attracted  more  notice 
than  a  falcon  thoroughly  trained,  which  he  car- 
ried on  his  hand,  and  an  Arabian  horse  of  won- 
derful beauty,  which  he  had  gained  in  his  wars 
with  the  Moors.  King  Sancho  was  seized  with 
a  vehement  desire  to  possess  this  horse  and  fal- 
con, and  offered  to  purchase  them  of  the  count. 
Don  Fernan  haughtily  declined  to  enter  into 
traffic  ;  but  offered  them  to  the  monarch  as  a  gift. 
The  king  was  equally  punctilious  in  refusing  to 
accept  a  favor ;  but  as  monarchs  do  not  easily 
forego  anything  on  which  they  have  set  their 
hearts,  it  became  evident  to  Count  Fernan  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  part 
with  his  horse  and  falcon.  To  save  his  dignity, 
however,  he  asked  a  price  corresponding  to  his 
rank;  for  it  was  beneath  a  cavalier,  he  said,  to 
sell  his  things  cheap,  like  a  mean  man.  He  de- 
manded, therefore,  one  thousand  marks  of  silver 
for  the  horse  and  falcon, — to  be  paid  on  a  stip- 
ulated day ;  if  not  paid  on  that  day  the  price  to 
be  doubled  on  the  next,  and  on  each  day's  fur- 
ther delay  the  price  should  in  like  manner  be 
doubled.  To  these  terms  the  king  gladly  con- 
sented, and  the  terms  were  specified  in  a  written 
agreement,  which  was  duly  signed  and  witnessed. 
The  king  thus  gained  the  horse  and  falcon,  but  it 
will  be  hereinafter  shown  that  this  indulgence  of 
his  fancy  cost  him  dear. 

This  eager  desire  for  an  Arabian  steed  ap- 
pears the  more  singular  in  Sancho  the  First,  from 


Mve  Christian  armies  from  imminent  danger  of  defeat, 
and  achieve  wonderful  victories  over  the  infidels,  as  we 
ind  recorded  throughout  the  Spanish  chroniclw. 


his  being  so  corpulent  that  he  could  not  sit  on 
horseback.  Hence  he  is  commonly  known  in 
history  by  the  appellation  of  Kins'  Sancho  the 
Fat.  His  unwieldy  bulk,  also,  may  be  one  reason 
why  he  soon  lost  the  favor  of  his  warrior  subjects, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  a  mere  trencherman  and 
bed-prcsscr,  and  not  fitted  to  command  men  who 
lived  in  the  saddle,  and  had  rather  fight  than 
either  eat  or  sleep. 

King  Sancho  saw  that  he  might  soon  have 
hard  fighting  to  maintain  his  throne ;  and  how 
could  he  figure  as  a  warrior  who  could  not  mount 
on  horseback.  In  his  anxiety  he  repaired  to  his 
uncle  Garcia,  king  of  Navarre,  surnamed  the 
Trembler,  who  was  an  exceeding  meagre  man, 
and  asked  counsel  of  him  what  he  should  do  to 
cure  himself  of  this  troublesome  corpulency. 
Garcia  the  Trembler  was  totally  at  a  loss  for  a 
recipe,  his  own  leanness' being  a  gift  of  Nature  ; 
he  advised  him,  however,  to  repair  to  Abderah- 
man,  the  Miramamolin  of  Spain  and  King  of 
Cordova,  with  whom  he  was  happily  at  peace, 
and  consult  with  him,  and  seek  advice  of  the 
Arabian  physicians  resident  at  Cordova — the 
Moors  being  generally  a  spare  and  active  people, 
and  the  Arabian  physicians  skilful  above  all 
others  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

King  Sancho  the  Fat,  therefore,  sent  amicable 
messages  beforehand  to  the  Moorish  miramamo- 
lin, and  followed  them  as  fast  as  his  corpulency 
would  permit ;  and  he  was  well  received  by  the 
Moorish  sovereign,  and  remained  for  a  long  time 
at  Cordova,  diligently  employed  in  decreasing  his 
rotundity. 

While  the  corpulent  king  was  thus  growing 
leaner,  discontent  broke  ont  among  his  subjects 
at  home ;  and.  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  taking 
advantage  of  it,  stirred  up  an  insurrection,  and 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Leon  Ordofio  the 
Fourth,  surnamed  the  Bad,  who  was  a  kinsman 
of  the  late  King  Ordofio  III.,  and  he  moreover 
gave  him  his  daughter  for  wife — his  daughter 
Urraca,  the  repudiated  wife  of  the  late  king. 

If  the  good  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  supposed 
he  had  fortified  himself  by  this  alliance,  and  that 
his  daughter  was  now  fixed  for  the  second  time, 
and  more  firmly  than  ever,  on  the  throne  of 
Leon,  he  was  grievously  deceived  ;  for  Sancho  I. 
returned  from  Cordova  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
host  of  Moors,  and  was  no  longer  tp  be  called 
the  Fat,  for  he  had  so  well  succeeded  under  the 
regimen  prescribed  by  the  miramamolin,  and  his 
Arabian  physicians,  that  he  could  vault  into  the 
saddle  with  merely  putting  his  hand  upon  the 
pommel. 

Ordofio  IV.  was  a  man  of  puny  heart ;  no 
sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  approach  of  King 
Sancho,  and  of  his  marvellous  leanness  and  agil- 
ity, than  he  was  seized  with  terror,  and  abandon- 
ing his  throne  and  his  twice-repudiated  spouse, 
Urraca.  he  made  for  the  mountains  of  Asturias, 
or,  as  others  assert,  was  overtaken  by  the  Moors 
and  killed  with  lances. 


/      CHAPTER   XVIIL 
FURTHER  OF  THE  HORSE  AND  VALCOlr. 

King  Sancho  I.,  having  re-established  him- 
self on  the  throne,  and  recovered  the  good-will 
of  his  subjects  by  his  leanness  and  horseman- 
ship, sent  a  stern  message  to  Count  Fernan  Gon- 
zalez to  come  to  his  cortes,  or  resign  his  count- 
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ship.  The  count  was  exceedingly  indignant  at 
this  order,  and  feared,  moreover,  th!\t  some  in- 
dignity or  injury  would  be  oflered  him  should  he 
repair  to  Leon.  He  made  the  message  known  to 
his  principal  cavaliers,  and  requested  their  ad- 
vice. Most  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  he 
should  not  go  to  the  cortes.  Don  Kcrnan  de- 
clared, however,  that  he  would  not  act  disloyally 
in  omitting  to  do  that  which  the  counts  of  Cas- 
tile had  always  performed,  although  he  felt  that 
he  incurred  the  risk  of  death  or  imprisonment. 
Leaving  his  son,  Garcia  Fernandei,  therefore, 
in  charge  of  his  counsellors,  he  departed  for  Leon 
with  only  seven  cavaliers. 

As  he  approached  the  gates  of  that  city,  no 
one  came  forth  to  greet  him,  as  had  always  been 
the  custom.  This  he  considered  an  evil  sign. 
Presenting  himself  before  the  king,  he  would 
have  kissed  his  hand,  but  the  monarch  withheld 
it.  He  charged  the  count  with  being  vainglo- 
rious and  disloyal ;  with  having  absented  himself 
from  the  cortes  and  conspired  against  his  throne  ; 
— for  all  which  he  should  make  atonement,  and 
should  give  hostages  or  pledges  for  his  good  faith 
before  he  left  the  court. 

The  count  in  reply  accounted  for  absenting 
himself  from  the  cortes  by  the  perfidious  treat- 
ment he  had  formerly  experienced  at  Leon.  As 
to  any  grievances  the  king  might  have  to  com- 
plain of,  he  stood  ready  to  redress  them,  provided 
the  king  would  make  good  his  own  written  en- 
gagement, signed  with  his  own  hand  and  sealed 
with  his  own  seal,  to  pay  for  the  horse  and  fal- 
con which  he  had  purchased  of  the  count  on  his 
former  visit  to  Leon.  Three  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  day  appointed  for  the  payment, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  price  had  gone  on  daily 
doubling,  according  to  stipulation. 

They  parted  mutually  indignant  ;  and,  after 
the  count  h.-id  retired  to  his  quarters,  the  king, 
piqued  to  maintain  his  royal  word,  summoned  his 
major-domo,  and  ordered  him  to  take  a  large 
amount  of  treasure  and  carry  it  to  the  Count  of 
Castile  in  payment  of  his  demand.  So  the 
major-domo  repaired  to  the  count  with  a  great 
sack  of  money  to  settle  with  him  for  the  horse 
and  hawk  ;  but  when  he  came  to  cast  up  the  ac- 
count, and  double  it  e.ach  day  that  had  intervened 
since  the  appointed  day  of  payment,  the  m.njor- 
domo,  though  an  expert  man  at  figures,  was 
totally  confounded,  and,  returning  to  the  king, 
assured  him  that  all  the  money  in  the  world 
would  not  suffice  to  pay  the  debt.  King  Sancho 
was  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  keep  his  word,  and 
pay  off  a  debt  which  was  more  than  enough  to 
ruin  him.  Grievously  did  he  repent  his  first 
experience  in  traffic,  and  found  that  it  is  not  safe 
even  for  a  monarch  to  trade  in  horses. 

In  the  meantime  the  count  was  suffered  to 
return  to  Castile ;  but  he  did  not  let  the  matter 
rest  here  ;  for,  being  sorely  incensed  at  the  in- 
dignities he  had  experienced,  he  sent  missives  to 
King  Sancho,  urging  his  demand  of  payment  for 
the  horse  or  falcon — menacing  otherwise  to 
make  seizures  by  way  of  indemnification.  Re- 
ceiving no  satisfactory  reply,  he  made  a  foray 
into  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  brought  off  great 
spoil  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

King  Sancho  now  saw  that  the  count  was  too 
bold  and  urgent  a  creditor  to  be  trifled  with.  In 
his  perplexity  he  assembled  the  estates  of  his  king- 
dom, and  consulted  them  upon  this  momentous 
affair.  His  counsellors,  like  himself,  were  griev- 
ously-perplexed between  the  sanctity  of  the  royal 
word  and  the  enormity  of  the  debt.    After  much 


deliberation  they  suggested  a  comprotnise—the 
Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  to  relinquish  the  debt 
and  in  lieu  thereof  to  be  released  from  his  v:issal! 
age. 

The  count  agreed  right  gladly  to  this  compro. 
mise,  being  thus  relieved  from  all  tribute  ami  ini. 
position,  and  from  the  necessity  of  kissing;  the 
hand  of  any  man  in  the  world  as  his  sownii-n 
Thus  did  King  Sancho  pay  with  the  sovun i;;nty 
of  Castile  for  a  horse  and  falcon,  and  tlms  uirc 
the  Castilians  relieved,  bv  a  skilful  bargain  in 
horse-dealing,  from  all  subjection  to  the  kingilom 
of  Leon.* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    LAST    CAMPAIGN    OK     COUNT    FERNAN.— 
HIS  DEATH. 

The  good  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  was  now 
stricken  in  years.  The  fire  of  youth  was  extinct 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  manhood  were  owr; 
instead  of  erecting  palaces  and  lofty  castii-s,  he 
began  now  to  turn  his  thoughts  upon  the  ^lave 
and  to  build  his  last  earthly  habitation,  the  sep- 
ulchre. 

Hefore  erecting  his  own,  he  had  one  bnilt  of 
rich  and  stately  workmanship  for  his  first  wife, 
the  object  of  his  early  love,  and  h.id  her  remains 
conveyed  to  it  and  interred  with  great  solemnity. 
His  own  sepulchre,  according  to  ancient  promise, 
was  prepared  at  the  chapel  and  hermitage  of  S.in 
Pedro  at  Arlanza,  where  he  had  first  comnuincU 
with  the  holy  Friar  Pclayo.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted, he  merely  inscribed  upon  it  the  wnrd 
"Obijt,"  leaving  the  rest  to  be  supplied  by  others 
after  his  death. 

When  the  Moors  perceived  that  Count  Fernan 
Gonzalez,  once  so  redoubtable  in  arms,  was  old 
and  infirm,  and  given  to  build  tombs  instead  of 
castles,  they  thought  it  a  favorable  time  to  mike 
an  inroiid  into  C.istilc.  They  passed  the  border, 
therefore  in  great  numbers,  laying  everythiiij; 
waste  and  be.arding  the  old  lion  in  his  very  lien. 

The  veteran  had  laid  by  his  sword  and  buckler. 
and  had  almost  given  up  the  world  ;  but  the  sound 
of  Moorish  drum  and  trumpet  called  him  back 
even  from  the  threshold  of  the  sepulchre.  Buck- 
ling on  once  more  his  armor  and  bestriding  his 
war-steed,  he  summoned  around  him  his  Castilian 
cavaliers,  seasoned  like  him  in  a  thousand  bat- 
tles, and  accompanied  by  his  son  (iarcia  Fer- 
nandez, who  inherited  all  the  valor  of  his  father, 
issued  forth  to  meet  the  foe ;  followed  by  the 
shouts  and  blessings  of  the  populace,  who  joyed 
to  sec  him  once  more  in  arms  and  glowing  with 
his  ancient  fire. 

The  Moors  were  retiring  from  an  extensive 
ravage,  laden  with  booty  and  driving  before  thenj 
an  immense  cav;dgada,  when  they  descried  a 
squadron  of  cavaliers,  armed  all  in  steel,  emerj;- 
ing  from  a  great  cloud  of  dust,  and  bearing  aloft 
the  silver  cross,  the  well-known  standard  of 
Count  Fernan  Gonzalez.  That  veteran  warrior 
came  on,  as  usual,  leading  the  way,  sword  in 
hand.  The  very  sight  of  his  standard  had  struck 
dismay  into  the  enemy  ;  they  soon  gave  way  be- 
fore one  of  his  vigorous  charges,  nor  did  he  cease 
to  pursue  them  until  they  took  shelter  within  the 
very  walls  of  Cordova.  Here  he  wasted  the  sur- 
rounding country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  after 


*  Cronica  de  Alonzo  el  Sabio,  pt.  3,  c.  19. 
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thus  braving  the  Moor  in  his  very  capital,  re- 
turned triumphant  to  Hurgos. 

"  Such,"  says  P'ray  Antonio  Agapida,  "  was  the 
last  campaign  in  the  life  of  this  most  valorous 
cavalier ; "  and  now,  abandoning  all  further  deeds 
of  mortal  enterprise  in  arms  to  his  son  Garcia 
Fernandez,  he  addressed  all  his  thoughts,  as  he 
jiiid,  to  prepare  for  his  campaign  in  the  skies. 
He  ''till  talked  as  a  veteran  warrior,  whose  whole 
life  had  been  passed  in  arms,  but  his  talk  was 
not  of  earthly  warfare  nor  of  earthly  kingdoms. 
Hu  spoke  only  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
what  he  must  do  to  make  a  successful  inroad  and 
gain  an  eternal  inheritance  in  that  blessed  coun- 
try. 

He  was  equally  indefatigable  in  preparing  for 
his  spiritual  as  for  his  mortal  campaign.  In- 
stc.ul,  however,  of  mailed  warriors  tramping 
through  his  courts,  and  the  shrill  neigh  of  steed 
or  clang  of  trumpet  echoing  among  their  walls, 
there  were  seen  holy  priests  and  barefoot  monks 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  the  halls  resounded  with 
the  sacred  melody  of  litany  and  psalm.  So 
pleased  was  Heaven  with  the  good  works  of  this 
pious  cavalier,  and  especially  with  rich  donations 
to  churches  and  monasteries  which  he  made  un- 
der the  guidance  of  his  spiritual  counsellors,  that 
we  are  told  it  was  given  to  him  to  foresee  in 
vision  the  day  and  hour  when  he  should  pass 
from  this  weary  life  and  enter  the  mansions  of 
eternal  rest. 

Knowing  that  the  time  approached,  he  pre- 
pared for  his  end  like  a  good  Christian.  He 
wrote  to  the  kings  of  Leon  and  Navarre  in  terms 
of  great  humility,  craving  their  pardon  for  all 
past  injuries  and  offences,  and  entreating  them, 
for  the  good  of  Christendom,  to  live  in  peace  and 
amity,  and  make  common  cause  for  the  defence 
of  the  faith. 

Ten  days  before  the  time  which  Heaven  had 
appointed  for  his  death  he  sent  for  the  abbot  of 
the  chapel  and  convent  of  Arlanza,  and  bending 
his  aged  knees  before  him,  confessed  all  his  sins. 
This  done,  as  in  former  times  he  had  shown  great 
state  and  ceremony  in  his  worldly  pageants,  so 
now  he  arranged  his  last  cavalgada  to  the  grave. 
He  prayed  the  abbot  to  return  to  his  monastery 
and  have  his  sepulchre  prepared  for  his  reception, 
anil  that  the  abbots  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Silos 
and  Quirce,  with  a  train  of  holy  friars,  might 
come  at  the  appointed  day  for  his  body  ;  that 
thus,  as  he  commended  his  soul  to  Heaven 
through  the  hands  of  his  confessor,  he  might, 
through  the  hands  of  these  pious  men,  resign  his 
uody  to  the  earth. 

When  the  abbot  had  departed,  the  count  de- 
sired to  be  left  alone  ;  and  clothing  himself  in  a 


coarse  friar's  garb,  he  remained  in  fervent  prayer 
for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  As  he  hacl  been 
a  valiant  captain  all  his  life  against  the  enemies 
of  the  faith,  so  was  he  in  death  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  soul.  He  died  in  the  full  command 
of  all  his  faculties,  making  no  groans  nor  con- 
tortions, but  rendering  up  his  spirit  with  tlie 
calmness  of  a  heroic  cavalier. 

We  are  told  that  when  he  died  voices  wert 
heard  from  heaven  in  testimony  of  his  sanctity, 
while  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  all  Spain 
proved  how  much  he  was  valued  and  beloved  on 
earth.  His  remains  were  conveyed,  according  to 
his  request,  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Pedro  de 
Arlanza  by  a  procession  of  holy  friars  with  solemn 
chant  and  dirge.  In  the  church  of  that  convent 
they  still  repose ;  and  two  paintings  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  convent— one  representing  the  count 
valiantly  fighting  with  the  Moors,  the  other  con- 
versing with  St.  Pelayo  and  St.  Millan,  as  they 
appeared  to  him  in  vision  before  the  battle  of 
Hazinas. 

The  cross  which  he  used  as  his  standard  is 
still  treasured  up  in  the  sacristy  of  the  convent. 
It  is  of  massive  silver,  two  ells  in  length,  with 
our  Saviour  sculptured  upon  it,  and  above  the 
head,  in  Gothic  Utters,  I.  N.  R.  I.  Helow  is 
Adam  awaking  from  the  grave,  with  the  words  of 
St.  I'aul,  "Awake,  thou  who  sleepcst,  and  arise 
from  the  tomb,  for  Christ  shall  give  thee  life." 

This  holy  cross  still  has  the  form  at  the  lower 
end  by  which  the  standard-bearer  rested  it  in  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle. 

"  Inestimable,"  adds  Fray  Antonio  Agapida, 
"  are  the  relics  and  remains  of  saints  and  sainted 
warriors."  In  after  times,  when  Fernando  the 
Third,  surnamed  the  Saint,  went  to  the  conquest 
of  Seville,  he  took  with  him  a  bone  of  this  thrice- 
blessed  and  utterly  renowned  cavalier,  together 
with  his  sword  and  pennon,  hoping  through  their 
efficacy  to  succeed  in  his  enterprise, — nor  was 
he  disappointed  ;  but  what  is  marvellous  to  hear, 
but  which  we  have  on  the  authority  of  the  good 
Bishop  Sandoval,  on  the  day  on  which  King 
P'crnando  the  Saint  entered  Seville  in  triumph, 
great  blows  were  heard  to  resound  within  the 
sepulchre  of  the  count  at  Arlanza,  as  if  veritably 
his  bones  which  remained  behind  exulted  in  the 
victory  gained  by  those  which  had  been  carried 
to  the  wars.  Thus  were  marve^ously  fulfilled 
the  words  of  the  holy  psalm, — "  Exaltabant  ossa 
humilitata."  * 

Here  ends  the  chronicle  of  the  most  valorous 
and  ft:nowned  Don  Fernan  Gonzalez,  Count  of 
Castile.     Laus  Deo. 


*  Sandoval,  p.  334. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PARENTAGE  OF  FERNANDO.— QUEEN  BE- 
RENGUELA.  —  THE  LARAS.  —  DON  ALVAR 
CONCEALS  THE  DEATH  OF  KINO  HENRY. — 
MISSION  OF  (JUEEN  HEKENGUELA  TO  AL- 
FONSO IX. — SHE  RENOUNCES  THE  CROWN 
OF  CASTILK  IN  FAVOR  OF  HER  SON  FER- 
NANDO. 

Fernando  III.,  surnamcd  the  Saint,  was  the 
<on  of  Alfonso  III.,  King  of  Leon,  ".ad  of  Uercn- 
guela,  a  princess  of  Castile ;  but  there  were  some 
particulars  concerning  his  parentage  which  it  is 
necessary  clearly  to  state  before  entering  upon 
his  personal  history. 

Alfonso  III.  of  Leon,  and  Alfonso  IX.  King 
of  Castile,  were  cousins,  but  there  were  dissen- 
sions between  them.  The  King  of  Leon,  to 
strengthen  himself,  married  his  cousin,  the  Prin- 
cess Theresa,  daughter  of  his  uncle,  the  King  of 
Portugal.  By  her  he  had  two  daughters.  The 
marriage  was  annulled  by  Pope  Celcstine  III.  on 
account  of  their  consanguinity,  and,  on  their  mak- 
ing resistance,  they  were  excommunicated  and  the 
kingdom  laid  under  an  interdict.  This  produced 
an  unwilling  separation  in  119$.  Alfonso  III. 
did  not  long  remain  single.  Fresh  dissensions 
having  broken  out  between  him  and  his  cousin 
Alfonso  IX.  of  Castile,  they  were  amicably  ad- 
justed by  his  marrying  the  Princess  Uerenguela, 
daughter  of  that  monarch.  This  second  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  about  three  years  after 
the  divorce,  came  likewise  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  near  pro- 
pinouity  of  the  parties.  Again  the  commands  of 
the  Pope  were  resisted,  and  again  the  refractory 
parties  were  excommunicated  and  the  kingdom 
laid  under  an  interdict. 

The  unfortunate  king  of  Leon  was  the  more 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  present  marriage,  as  the 
Queen  Berenguela  had  made  him  the  happy 
father  of  several  children,  one  of  whom  he  hoped 
might  one  day  inherit  the  two  crowns  of  Leon 
and  Castile. 

The  intercession  and  entreaties  of  the  bishops 
of  Castile  so  far  mollified  the  rigor  of  the  Pope, 
that  a  compromise  was  made  ;  the  legitimacy  of 
the  children  by  the  present  marriage  was  not  to 
be  affected  by  the  divorce  of  the  parents,  and 


Fernando,  the  eldest,  the  subject  of  the  present 
chronicle,  was  recognized  as  successor  to  hii 
father  to  the  throne  of  Leon.  The  divorced 
Queen  Uerenguela  left  Fernando  in  Leon,  and 
returned,  in  1204,  to  Castile,  to  the  court  of  her 
father,  Alfonso  III.  Here  she  remained  until  the 
death  of  her  father  in  1214,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Enrique,  or  Henry  I.  The  latter  being 
only  in  his  eleventh  year,  his  sister,  the  Ex-Queen 
Berenguela,  was  declared  regent.  She  well  mer< 
ited  the  trust,  for  she  was  a  woman  of  great  pru 
dcnce  and  wisdom,  and  of  a  resolute  and  mag- 
nanimous spirit. 

At  this  time  the  house  of  Lara  had  risen  t« 
great  power.  There  were  three  brothers  of  thai 
turbulent  and  haughty  race,  Uon  Alvar  Nuflez, 
Don  Fernan  Nuftcz,  and  Don  Gonzalo  NuAez. 
The  Laras  had  caused  great  trouble  in  the  king- 
dom during  the  minority  of  Prince  Henry'* 
father,  by  arrogating  to  themselves  the  regency ; 
and  they  now  attempted,  in  like  manner,  to  gel 
the  guardianship  of  the  son,  declaring  it  an  office 
too  important  and  difficult  to  be  entrusted  to  a 
woman.  Having  a  powerful  and  unprincipled 
party  among  the  nobles,  and  using  great  bribery 
among  persons  in  whom  Berenguela  confided, 
they  carried^  their  point ;  and  the  virtuous  Be- 
renguela, to  prevent  civil  commotions,  resigned 
the  regency  ^«ito  the  hands  of  Don  Alvar  Nuflea 
dc  Lara,  the  head  of  that  ambitious  house.  First, 
however,  she  made  him  kneel  and  swear  that  he 
would  condut  t  himself  toward  the  youthful  king, 
Enrique,  as  a  thorough  friend  and  a  loyal  vassal, 
guarding  his  person  from  all  harm  ;  that  he  would 
respect  the  property  of  individuals,  and  undertake 
nothing  of  importance  without  the  counsel  and 
consent  of  Queen  Berenguela.  Furthermore, 
that  he  would  guard  and  respect  the  hereditary 
possessions  of  Queen  Berenguela,  left  to  her  by 
her  father,  and  would  always  serve  her  as  his 
sovereign,  the  daughter  of  his  deceased  king. 
All  this  Don  Alvar  Nuftcz  solemnly  swore  upon 
the  sacred  evangelists  and  the  holy  cross. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  he  got  the  young 
king  in  his  power,  than  he  showed  the  ambition, 
rapacity,  and  arrogance  of  his  nature.  He  pre- 
vailed upon  the  young  king  to  make  him  a  count ; 
he  induced  him  to  hold  cortes  witliout  the  pres- 
ence of  Queen  Berenguela;  issuing  edicts  in  the 
king's  name,  he  banished  refractory  nobles,  giv* 
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in^'  their  officci  nnd  lands  to  hi*  brothers ;  he 
Icvicil  exactions  on  rich  luul  poor,  jhuI,  what  is 
still  more  llaKrant,  lie  cxtciukd  these  exactions 
to  the  Church.  In  vain  iliil  Ouein  lleren^juela 
remonstrate;  in  vain  did  the  Dean  of  Toledo 
thunder  forth  an  excoinmunicatinn  ;  he  Ncolfcd 
at  them  both,  for  in  du-  kind's  name  he  pernuaded 
himself  he  had  a  tower  of  strennth.  lie  even 
sent  a  letter  to  <Uieen  Heren^'uela  in  the  name 
of  the  yount;  kinj,'.  demandinf;  of  her  the  castles, 
towns,  and  ports  which  had  been  left  to  her  by 
her  father.  The  queen  ^vas  ilteply  grieved  at 
this  letter,  and  sent  a  rejdy  to  the  kin^;  that, 
when  she  s.uv  him  face  to  face,  she  would  ilo 
with  those  possessions  whatever  he  should  com- 
mand, as  her  brother  and  sovereign. 

On  receivinj;  this  messajje,  the  younn  '<'"K 
was  shocked  anil  distressed  that  such  a  ilemand 
should  have  been  made  in  his  name  ;  but  he  was 
younn  and  inexperienced,  and  i oidd  not  openly 
contend  with  a  man  of  Don  Alvar's  overbearing; 
character,  lie  wrote  secretly  to  the  iiuern, 
however,  assurinj;  her  that  the  demand  had  been 
made  without  his  knowledj'e,  and  saying'  how 
gladly  he  would  come  to  her  if  he  could,  and  be 
relieved  from  the  thralilom  of  Don  Alvar. 

In  this  way  the  unfortunate  prince  was  made 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  this  hau^h'y  and 
arrojiant  nobleman  of  intlictinii  all  kinds  of 
wrongs  and  injuries  upon  his  subjects.  Don 
Alvar  constantly  kept  iiim  with  him,  carrying; 
him  from  place  to  place  of  his  tlominions,  wlier- 
ever  his  presence  was  necessary  to  effect  some 
new  measure  of  tyranny,  lie  even  cnde.uorcd 
to  nej;otiate  a  niarri,»j;e  between  the  youn^;  kinj; 
and  some  neij^hborinR  princess,  in  ortler  to  retain 
an  inthience  over  him,  but  in  this  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

For  three  ye, us  had  he  maintained  this  iniipu- 
tous  sway,  until  one  day  in  1217,  when  the  yoimjj 
king  was  wiili  liim  at  I'.ilencia,  and  was  playinj,' 
with  some  youtlitiil  (•oui()aiii()ns  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  ei)iscopal  palace,  a  tile,  either  fallinj;  from 
the  roof  of  a  tower,  or  sportively  thrown  by  one 
of  his  companions,  struck  him  in  the  head,  and 
mflictcd  a  wound  of  which  he  presently  died. 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  power  of  Don 
Alvar.  To  secure  himself  from  any  sudden  re- 
vulsion in  the  popular  mind,  he  determined  to 
conceal  the  death  of  the  king  as  long  as  possible, 
and  gave  out  that  he  had  retired  to  the  fortress 
of  Tariego,  whither  he  had  the  body  conveyed, 
as  if  still  living.  He  continued  to  issue  dis- 
patches from  time  to  time  in  the  name  «f  the 
King,  and  made  various  excuses  for  his  non- 
appearance in  public. 

Oiicen  Herengucla  soon  learned  the  truth. 
According  to  the  laws  of  Castile  she  was  heiress 
to  the  crown,  but  she  resolved  to  transfer  it  to 
her  son  Fernando,  who,  being  likewise  acknowl- 
edged successor  to  the  crown  of  Leon,  would 
unite  the  two  kingdoms  under  his  rule.  To  effect 
her  purpose  she  axailed  herself  of  the  cunning  of 
her  enemy,  kept  secret  her  knowledge  of  the 
death  of  her  brother,  and  sent  three  of  her  confi- 
dential cavaliers,  Don  Lope  Diaz  de  Haro,  Scfior 
of  Biscay,  and  l)on  Gonzalo  Kuiz  Giron,  and 
Don  Alonzo  Tellcz  dc  Mencses,  to.her  late  hus- 
band, Alfonso  IX.,  King  of  Leon,  who,  with  her 
son  Fernando,  was  then  at  Toro,  entreating  him 
to  send  the  latter  to  her  to  protect  her  from  the 
tyranny  of  Don  Alvar.  The  prudent  mother, 
however,  forbore  to  let  King  Alfonso  know  of  her 
brother's  death,  lest  it  might  awaken  in  him  am- 
bitious thoughts  about  the  Castilian  crown. 


This  mission  being  sent,  she  departed  with  tin 
cavaliers  of  her  p.iriy  for  I'alencia,  The  di.ah 
of  the  King  Fnriipie  being  noised  about,  she  «  1, 
honored  as  (jueen  of  Castile,  and  Don  Tello,  i),,. 
bishop  lame  forth  in  procession  to  receive  In  1, 
The  next  d.iy  she  proc  ceded  to  the  (astle  ,,/ 
Duen.is,  and,  on  its  m. iking  some  show  ol  ie->i,,t- 
ance,  'took  it  by  force. 

The  cav.diers  who  were  with  the  c|ui<n  >  n. 
<leavored  to  effect  a  reconcdi.ition  between  In  r 
and  Don  ,Mvar,  seeing  that  the  latter  had  |io«ii. 
fid  connections,  and  through  his  [lartis.iiis  .uul 
retainers  held  possession  of  the  principal  town, 
and  fortresses  ;  that  haughty  nobleman,  liowtvi  1, 
would  listen  to  no  propos.ds  unless  the  I'liiue 
Fernando  was  given  into  his  guardianship,  as  li.id 
been  ihe  Triiu'c  l''.nri)|ue. 

In  llie  ine.intiine  the  rei|iiest  of  Oueen  llerin- 
guel.i  had  been  granti  d  by  her  late  husband,  ih,' 
King  of  I  eon,  and  her  son  I'ernando  hastein d 
to  meet  her.  The  meeting  look  (>l,ice  at  ilic 
castle  of  Oliclla,  and  happy  was  the  aHMniM 
motluT  once  more  to  einbr.ice  her  .son.  At  lu  r 
command  llie  c.ualicrs  in  her  train  elev.ited  liiiii 
(Ui  the  trunk  of  an  elm-tree  for  a  thione,  and 
h.idcd  him  king  with  great  accl.imations. 

They  now  proceeiled  to  \alhulolid,  whicii  at 
that  time  w.is  a  great  and  wealthy  town,  ||tr^ 
the  nobility  and  chivalry  of  I'.streni.idura  and 
other  parts  hastened  to  p.iy  homage  to  the  qiit m. 
A  stage  was  erected  in  the  market-place,  w  lun' 
the  assembled  slates  acknowledged  her  lor  (im  1 11 
and  swore  fealty  to  her.  She  immedi.iteK .  ni 
presence  of  her  nobles,  prelates,  and  peopli  ,  1  •• 
nounced  the  crown  in  f.ivor  of  her  son.  I  he  .nr 
rang  with  the  shouts  of  "Long  live  Fern.mcli, 
King  of  Castile  !  "  Ihe  bishops  ami  clergy  llnii 
conducted  the  king  in  state  to  the  church.  Tins 
was  on  the  .^ist  of  August,  i.'i;,  and  about  time 
months  from  the  death  of  King  l'!nrique. 

Fernando  was  at  this  time  al)out  eighteen  ye. us 
of  age,  an  accomplished  cav.dier,  having  l)ceii 
instructed  in  everything  belilting  a  prii)';e  and  ,1 
warrior. 


CIIAPTKR  IL 


KINfi  Al-tONSO  OK  LKON 
CAI'TIVITY  OK  DON 
THE    LARA.S. 


KAVAGF.S     CASTILE.— 
ALVAR. —UliATII     OK 


King  Alionso  of  Leon  w.-is  exceedingly  ex- 
asperated at  the  furtive  manner  in  which  his  son 
Fernando  had  left  him,  without  informing  him  of 
King  Henry's  death.  He  considered,  and  per- 
haps with  reason,  the  transfer  of  the  crown  of 
Castile  by  IJerenguela  to  her  son,  as  a  manieuvre 
to  evade  any  rights  or  claims  which  he.  King 
Alfonso,  might  liave  over  her,  notwithstanding 
their  divorce  ;  and  he  believed  that  both  mother 
and  son  had  conspired  to  deceive  and  outwit 
him  ;  and,  what  was  especially  provoking,  they 
had  succeeded.  It  was  natural  for  King  Alfonso 
to  have  become  by  this  time  exceedingly  irritable 
and  sensitive  ;  he  had  been  repeatedly  thwarted 
in  his  dearest  concerns  ;  excommunicated  out  oi 
two  wives  by  the  Pope,  and  now,  as  he  conceived, 
cajoled  out  of  a  kingdom. 

In  his  wrath  he  tlew  to  arms — a  prompt  and 
customary  recourse  of  kings  in  those  days  when 
they  had  no  will  to  consult  but  their  own  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  expostulations  and 
entreaties  of  holy  men,  he  entered  Castile  with 
an  army,  ravaging  the  legitimate  inheritance  ol 
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ftli  ion,  at  if  it  had  been  the  territory  of  an 
enemy.  He  was  ici-onclcd  in  hi«  uutraxes  by 
Count  Alvar  Nuflci  do  Lara  and  hit  two  bclliroKc 
brothert,  who  hoped  itill  to  retain  power  by  ral- 
lying under  his  tt.-indard. 

There  were  at  thin  time  full  two  thousand  cava- 
luf»  with  the  youthful  kinK.  resulute  mm.  w»ll 
armed  and  well  appointetl,  and  they  urgtxf  him 
til  lead  them  :i)(amst  the  Kini;  of  Lnm.  Qur(  »i 
|liien|{uela,  however  interjxised  and  declared 
lirr  son  should  never  be  j,'uilty  of  tlie  impiety  of 
tAkin^  up  armt  a^ainfit  his  father.  My  lur  iiilv  ii  i 
Km^  KcrnandoHont  an  embassy  to  his  father,  ex- 
postulating with  him,  and  tcllin>;  hiiu  'hat  he 
(infjit  to  be  thankful  to  (»od  that  Castile  u,  in 
the  hands  of  a  son  disposed  at  all  times  to  hon  >i 
anil  deiend  him,  instead  of  a  stran^'er  who  mi^ht 
jiiiivc  a  tlan^jerous  foe. 

Kmg  Alfonso,  however,  was  not -so  to  be  ap- 
piMseu.  Hy  the  ambassadors  he  sent  jjroposals 
to  Queen  Hercnijuela  that  they  re-enter  into  wed- 
loi  k,  for  which  he  would  procure  a  dispensaticm 
horn  the  Pope;  they  would  then  be  jointly  sov- 
cni^ins  of  both  Castile  and  Leon,  and  the  I'rincc 
leinando,  their  son,  should  inherit  both  crowns. 
Itiit  the  virtuous  licren^^uela  recoiled  from  this 
pioposal  of  a  second  nuptials,  "  (iod  forbid," 
n  plied  she,  "  that  1  shouUl  return  to  a  sinful 
luirria^je  ;  and  as  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  it  now 
lii'loii^js  to  my  son,  to  whom  I  have  i^iven  it  with 
the  sanction  of  Clod  and  the  K"od  men  of  this 
realm." 

King  Alfonso  was  more  enraged  than  ever  by 
this  reply,  and  being  incited  and  aided  by  Count 
Alvar  and  his  factioti,  he  resumed  his  ravages, 
l.iying  waste  the  country  and  burning  the  villages, 
lie  would  have  attacked  Duenas,  but  found  that 
place  strongly  garrisonetl  by  Diego  Lopez  de 
llaro  and  Ruy  Diaz  dc  los  Camcros  ;  he  next 
marched  upon  llurgos,  but  that  place  was  e(|ually 
well  garrisoned  by  Lope  Diez  ile  Faro  and  other 
stout  Castilian  cavaliers  ;  so  perceiving  his  S(m 
to  be  niore  lirmly  seated  upon  the  throne  than  he 
had  imagined,  and  that  all  his  own  menaces  and 
ravages  were  unavailing,  he  returned  deeply  chag- 
rined to  his  kingdom. 

King  Fernando,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  his  mother  as  well  .as  of  his  own  heart,  ab- 
stained from  any  acts  of  retaliation  on  his  f.ithcr  ; 
but  he  turned  his  armsagainst  Minion  and  Lcrma 
and  Lar.^,  and  other  places  which  either  belonged 
to,  or  held  out  for,  Count  Alvar,  antl  having  sub- 
dued them,  proceeded  to  Burgos,  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom,  where  he  was  received  by  the  bishop 
and  clergy  with  great  solemnity,  and  whither  the 
nobles  and  chivalry  from  all  parts  of  Castile 
hastened  to  rally  round  his  throne.  The  turbu- 
lent Count  Alvar  Nunez  de  L:ira  and  his  brothers 
retaining  other  fortresses  too  strong  to  be  easily 
taken,  refused  all  allegiance,  and  made  ravaging 
excursions  over  the  country.  The  jirudent  and 
provident  Herenguela,  therefore,  while  at  Burgos, 
seeing  that  the  troubles  and  contentions  of  the 
kingdom  would  cause  great  expense  and  prevent 
much  revenue,  gathered  together  all  her  jewels 
of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  and  all  her 
plate  and  rich  silks,  and  other  precious  things, 
and  caused  them  to  be  sold,  and  gave  the  money 
to  her  son  to  defray  the  cost  of  these  civil  wars. 

King  Fernando  and  his  mother  departed  shortly 
afterward  for  Palencia  ;  on  their  way  they  had 
to  pass  by  Herrera,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
stronghold  of  Count  Alvar.  When  the  king  came 
in  sight,  Count  Fernan  Nufiez  with  his  battalions, 
was  on  the  bar.ks  of  the  river,  but  drew  within 
Vol.  IVr-JJO 


the  walls.  As  the  king  had  to  past  close  by  with 
his  retinue,  he  ordered  his  troopt  to  be  put  in 
good  order  and  ga\c  it  in  charge  to  Alonio  Tcllei 
and  Suer  Tellet  nnd  Alvar  Kuyt  lo  protect  the 
tlanks. 

As  the  royal  troops  drew  near,  Count  Alv.ir, 
leaving  his  people  in  the  town,  sallied  forth  with 
a  few  cavaliers  to  regard  the  army  as  it  pasted. 
Affecting  great  contempt  for  the  youthful  kinK 
.ind  his  cavaliers,  he  stood  drawn  up  on  a  rising 
^roi'nd  with  his  attendants,  looking  down  upon 
the  tr(irip«  ^m  ;h  scornful  aspect,  and  rejecting  all 
idvice  to  tcl\fr  into  the  town, 

As  fhe  kui^  ,-t/iil  his  immediate  escort  came 
nigii,  th(  ir  attention  was  attrai  ted  to  this  little 
body  of  proud  warriors  drawn  up  upon  a  bank  and 
i«>;arding  them  so  luftily  ;  and  Alon/o  Telle/:  and 
Sii;  r  Teili.'Z  looking  mott'  ( josely,  recogniicil  Don 
Alvar,  and  putting  spurs  to  tlieir  horses,  dashed 
up  the  b.ink,  followed  by  several  cavaliiTS.  Don 
Alvar  ri|)enti'd  id  his  v.iin  ciuiliderice  too  Lite, 
.ind  seeing  great  niiinb'rs  urging  toward  him, 
turned  his  reins  and  retreated  toward  the  town. 
Still  his  stomach  was  loo  high  for  absolute  flight, 
and  the  others,  who  spurred  ,ifter  him  at  full 
speed,  overtook  him.  Throwing  himself  from  his 
horse,  he  covered  himself  with  his  shield  and 
prepared  for  defence.  Alonzo  Telle/,  however, 
called  to  his  men  not  to  kill  the  count,  but  to 
t.ike  him  prisoner.  He  was  accordingly  captured, 
with  several  of  his  followers,  and  born  otT  to  the 
king  and  (lueen.  The  count  had  everything  to 
apprehend  from  their  venvjeance  for  his  misdeeds. 
'They  used  no  p'Tsonal  harshness,  however,  but 
demanded  from  him  that  he  should  surrender  all 
the  castles  and  strong  pl.ices  held  by  the  re- 
tainers and  |)artisans  of  his  brothers  and  himself, 
that  he  should  furnish  one  hundred  horsemen 
to  aid  in  their  recovery,  and  shotdd  remain  a 
prisoner  until  those  places  were  all  in  the  posses- 
siim  of  the  crown. 

Captivity  broke  the  haughty  spirit  of  Don 
Alvar.  He  agreed  to  those  conditions,  and  until 
they  should  be  fulfilled  was  consigned  to  the 
charge  of  Cionsalvo  Ruiz  (jiron,  and  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Vall.adolid.  'The  places  were  ilc- 
livered  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and 
thus  King  Fernando  became  strongly  possessed 
of  his  kingdom. 

Stripped  of  power,  state,  and  possessions,  Count 
Alvar  and  his  brotliers,  after  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  rouse  the  King  of  Leon  to  another  cam- 
paign against  his  son,  became  savage  and  des- 
perate, and  made  |)rcdatory  excursions,  pillaging 
the  country,  until  Count  Alvar  fell  mortally  ill  of 
hydropsy.  Struck  with  remorse  and  melancholy, 
he  repaired  to  'I'oro  and  entered  the  chivalrous 
order  of  Santiago,  that  he  might  gain  the  indul- 
gence granted  by  the  I'ope  to  those  who  die  in 
that  order,  and  hojiing,  says  an  ancient  chron- 
icler, to  oblige  (iod  as  it  were,  by  that  religious 
ceremony,  to  pardon  his  sins.*  His  illness  en- 
dured seven  months,  and  he  was  reduced  to 
such  poverty  that  at  his  death  there  was  not  money 
enough  left  by  him  to  convey  his  body  to  I'cles, 
where  he  had  requested  to  be  buried,  nor  to  pay 
for  tapers  for  his  funeral.  When  Queen  Beren- 
guela  heard  this,  she  ordered  that  the  funeral 
should  be  honorably  performed  at  her  own  ex- 
pense, and  sent  a  cloth  of  gold  to  cover  the  bicr.f 

The  brother  of  Count   Alvar,   Don  Fernando 


•  Cronica  Gotica,  por  Don  Alonzo  NuRez  de  Castro, 

p.  >7- 

f  Cronica  General  de  Gspafla,  pt.  3,  p.  37a 
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abandoned  his  country  in  despair  and  went  to 
Marocco,  where  he  was  well  received-by  the  Mi- 
ramamolin,  and  had  lands  and  revenues  assigned 
to  him.  He  became  a  great  favorite  among  the 
Moors,  to  wliom  he  used  to  recount  his  deeds  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Castile.  At  length  he  fell  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  caused  himself  to  be  taken  to  a 
suburb  inhabited  by  Christians.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  there  at  that  time  one  Don  Gon- 
salvo,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  and  who  had  been  in  the  service  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.  Don  Fernando,  finding  his 
end  approaching,  entreated  of  the  knight  his  re- 
ligious habit  that  he  might  die  in  it.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  thus  Count  rcrnando  died  in 
the  habit  of  a  Knight  Hospitaller  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  in  Elbora,  a  suburb  of  Marocco.  His 
body  was  afterward  brought  to  Spain,  and  in- 
terred in  a  town  on  the  banks  of  tlic  Pisuerga, 
in  which  repose  likewise  the  remains  of  his  wife 
and  children. 

The  Count  Gonsalvo  Nunez  dc  Lara,  the  third 
of  these  brothers,  also  took  refuge  among  the 
Moors.  He  was  seized  with  violent  disease  in 
the  city  of  Baeza,  wiierc  he  died.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Campos  a  Zaimos,  which  appertained 
;o  the  Friars  of  the  Temple,  where  the  holy  fra- 
ternity gave  it  the  rites  of  sepulture  with  all  due 
honor.  Such  was  the  end  of  these  three  brothers 
of  the  once  proud  and  powerful  house  of  Lara, 
vhose  disloyal  deeds  had  harassed  their  country 
md  brought  ruin  upon  themselves. 


CHAPTER  IH. 

MARRIAGE  OF  KING  FERNANDO. — CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  THE  MOORS. — ADEN  MOHAMED, 
KING  OF  I5AEZA,  DECLARES  HI.MSEI.F  THE 
VASSAL  OF  KING  FERNANDO. — THEY  .MARCH 
TO  JAEN. — HURNING  OF  THE  TOWER. — FER- 
NANDO COMMENCES  THE  liUILDING  OF  THE 
CATHEDRAL  AT  TOLEDO. 

King  Fernando,  aided  by  the  sage  counsels  of 
his  mother,  reigned  for  some  time  in  peace  and 
quietness,  administering  his  affairs  with  equity 
and  justice.  The  good  Queen  Berenguela  now 
bega*^  to  cast  about  her  eyes  in  search  of  a  suit- 
able alliance  for  her  son,  and  had  many  consul- 
tations with  the  liishop  Maurice  of  Hurgos,  and 
other  ghostly  counsellors,  thereupon.  They  at 
length  agreed  upon  the  Princess  Heatrix,  daughter 
of  the  late  Philip,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the 
Bishop  Maurice  and  Padre  Fray  Pedro  de  Arlanza 
were  sent  as  envoys  to  the  Emperor  Frederick 
H.,  cousin  of  the  princess,  to  negotiate  the  terms. 
An  arrangement  was  happily  effected,  and  the 
princess  set  out  for  Spain.  In  passing  through 
France  she  was  courtcous'y  entertained  at  Paris 
by  King  Philip,  who  made  her  rich  presents.  On 
the  borders  of  Castile  she  was  me!  at  \'ittoria  by 
the  Queen  Berenguela,  with  a  great  train  of  pre- 
lates, monks,  and  masters  of  the  religious  orders, 
and  of  abbesses  and  nuns,  together  with  a  glori- 
ous train  of  chivalry.  In  this  state  she  was  con- 
ducted to  Burgos,  where  the  king  and  all  his  court 
came  forth  to  receive  her,  and  their  nuptials 
were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicing. 

King  Fernando  lived  happily  with  his  fair 
Queen  Beatrix,  and  his  kingdom  remained  in 
peace  ;  but  by  degrees  he  became  impatient  of 
quiet,  and  anxious  to  make  war  upon  the  Moors. 
Perhaps  he  felt  willed  upon  to  make  some  signal 


essay  in  arms  at  present,  having,  the  day  beforr 
his  nuptials,  been  armed  a  knight  in  the  monas- 
tery  of  Las  Huelgos,  and  in  those  iron  days 
knighthood  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  parade  and 
ceremony,  but  called  for  acts  of  valor  and  proofs 
of  stern  endurance. 

The  discreet  Berenguela  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade  her  son  from  taking  the  field,  considering 
him  not  of  sufficient  age.  In  all  things  elsi-  he 
was  ever  obedient  to  her  counsels,  and  even  to 
her  inclinations,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  she  en- 
deavored to  persuade  him  from  making  war  ujion 
the  infidels.  "God,"  he  would  say,  "  had  jjut 
into  his  hand  not  merely  a  sceptre  to  govern,  Inii 
a  sword  to  avenge  his  country." 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  good  cause,  morcdvcr, 
and  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  that  while  thc'(|ue(.  n- 
mothcr  was  ent'eavoring  to  throw  a  damper  on 
the  kindling  fue  of  her  son,  a  worthy  prelate  uas 
at  hand  to  stir  it  up  into  a  bl.a/.c.  This  was  the 
illustrious  historian  Kodrigo,  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, who  now  preached  a  crusade  against  the 
Moors,  promising  like  indulgences  with  those 
granted  to  the  warriors  for  the  Holy  Scpiilchie. 
The  consequence  was  a  great  assemblage  ot 
troops  from  all  parts  at  Toledo. 

King  Fernando  was  prevented  for  a  time  from 
taking  the  field  in  person,  but  sent  in  advanee 
Don  Lope  Diaz  de  liaro  and  Ruy  Gonsalvo  de 
Giron  and  Alonzo  Tellez  de  Meneses,  with  five 
hundred  cavaliers  well  armed  and  mounted.  Tlie 
very  sight  of  them  effected  a  conquest  over  Al)eii 
Mohamcd,  the  Moorish  king  of  Baeza,  insommh 
that  he  sent  an  embassy  to  King  Fernando,  de- 
claring himself  his  vassal. 

When  King  Fernando  afterwards  took  tlie 
field,  he  was  joined  by  this  Moorish  ally  at  the 
Navas  or  plains  of  Tolosa  ;  who  was  in  company 
with  him  when  the  king  marched  to  Jacn,  to  the 
foot  of  a  tower,  and  set  fire  to  it,  whereupon 
those  Moors  who  remained  in  the  tower  were 
burned  to  death,  and  those  who  leaped  fi-om  the 
walls  were  received  on  the  points  of  lances. 

Notwithstanding  the  burnt-offering  of  this 
tower.  Heaven  did  not  smile  upon  the  attempt  of 
King  Fernando  to  reduce  the  city  of  Jaen.  He 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege,  but  consoled 
himself  by  laying  waste  the  country.  He  was 
more  successful  elsewhere.  He  carried  tlie 
strong  town  of  Priego  by  assault,  and  gave  the 
garrison  their  lives  on  condition  of  yiekling  u]) 
all  their  property,  and  paying,  moreover,  eighty 
thousand  maravedis  of  silver.  For  the  payment 
of  this  sum  they  were  obliged  to  give  as  hostage' 
fifty-five  damsels  of  great  beauty,  .-wid  fifty  cava- 
liers of  rank,  besides  nine  hundred  of  the  com- 
mon people.  The  king  divided  his  hostages 
among  his  bravest  cavaliers  and  the  religious 
orders ;  but  his  vassal,  the  Moorish  king  of 
Baeza,  obtained  the  charge  of  the  Moorish  dam- 
sels. 

The  king  then  attacked  Loxa,  and  his  men 
scaled  the  walls  and  burnt  the  gates,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  place,  lie  then  led 
his  army  into  the  Vega  of  Granada,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  submitted  to  become  his  vassals, 
and  gave  up  all  the  Christian  captives  in  that 
city,  amounting  to  thirteen  hundred. 

Aben  Mohamed,  king  of  Baeza,  then  delivered 
to  King  Fernando  the  towers  of  Martos  and  An- 
dujar,  and  the  king  gave  them  to  Don  Alvar 
Perez  de  Castro,  and  placed  with  him  Don  Gon- 
zalo  Ybafiez,  Master  of  Calatrava,  and  Tello 
Alonzo  Meneses,  son  of  Don  Alonzo  Tellez,  and 
other  stout  cavaliers,  fitted  to  maintain  frontier 
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posts.  These  arrangements  being  made,  and 
having  ransacked  every  mountain  and  valley, 
and  taken  many  other  places  not  herein  specified, 
King  Fernando  returned  in  triumph  to  Toledo, 
where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  his  mother 
lierenguela  and  his  wife  Beatrix. 

Clerical  historians  do  not  fail  to  record  with 
infinite  satisfaction  a  single  instance  of  the  de- 
vout ar.d  zealous  spirit  which  King  Fernando  had 
derived  from  his  constant  communion  with  the 
reverend  fathers  of  the  Church.  As  the  king  was 
one  day  walking  with  his  ghostly  adviser  the 
archbishop,  in  the  principal  church  of  Toledo, 
which  was  built  in  the  Morcsco  fashion,  having 
Ijcen  a  niosciue  of  the  infidels,  it  occurred,  or 
more  probably  was  suggested  to  him,  that,  since 
Clod  had  aided  him  to  increase  his  kingdom,  and 
had  given  him  such  victoiies  over  the  enemies  of 
his  holy  faith,  it  became  him  to  rebuild  his  holy 
temple,  which  was  ancient  and  falling  to  decay, 
and  to  adorn  it  richly  witli  the  spoils  taken  from 
the  Moors.  The  thought  was  piom])tly  carried 
into  effect.  The  king  and  the  archbishop  laid 
the  first  stone  with  great  solemnity,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  time  accomplished  that  mighty  cathe- 
dral of  Toledo,  which  remains  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  after  ages. 


CHAPTER  1\'. 

ASSASSINATION  OK  AllKN  MOIIAMED. — HIS  IIKAD 
CARRIKI)  AS  A  I'KliSKNT  TO  AIUH-LALK,  THK 
MOORISH  KING  OK  SKVILLK.— AUVANCK  OF 
THK  CHRISTIANS  INTO  ANDALUSIA. — AI5UL- 
LALE  Kt'RCHASKS  A  TRUCE. 

The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  records 
various  other  victories  and  achievements  of  King 
Fernando  in  a  subsequent  campaign  against  the 
Moors  of  Andalusia  ;  in  the  course  of  which  his 
camp  was  abundantly  supplied  with  grain  by  his 
vassal  Aben  .Mohamed,  the  Moorish  king  of 
Baeza.  The  assistance  rendoied  Ijy  that  Moslem 
monarch  to  the  Christian  forces  in  their  battles 
against  those  of  his  own  race  and  his  own  faith, 
did  not  meet  with  the  reward  it  merited. 
''  Doubtless,"  says  Antonio  Agapida,  "  because 
he  halted  halfway  in  the  right  path,  and  did  not 
turn  thorough  reneg.ide."  It  appears  that  his 
friendship  for  the  Christians  gave  great  disgust  to 
his  subjects,  and  some  of  them  rose  upon  him, 
while  he  was  sojourning  in  the  city  of  Cordova, 
and  sought  to  destroy  him.  Aben  Mohamed  fied 
by  a  gate  leading  to  the  gardens,  to  take  shelter 
in  the  tower  of  Almoilovar ;  but  the  assassins 
overtook  him,  and  slew  him  on  a  hill  near  the 
tower.  They  then  cut  off  his  head  and  carried  it 
as  a  present  to  Abullale,  the  Moorish  King  of 
Seville,  expecting  to  be  munificently  rewarded  ; 
but  that  mcmarch  gave  command  that  their  heads 
should  be  struck  off  and  their  bodies  thrown  to 
the  dogs,  as  traitors  to  their  liege  lords.* 

King  Fernando  was  grieved  when  he  heard 
of  the  assassination  of  his  vassal,  and  feared  the 
death  of  Aben  Mohamed  might  lead  to  a  rising 
of  the  Moors.  He  sent  notice  to  Andujar,  to 
Don  Alvar  Perez  de  Castro  and  Alonzo  Telkv. 
de  Meneses,  to  be  on  their  guard  ;  but  the  Moors, 
fearing  punishment  for  some  rebellious  move- 
ments, abandoned  the  town,  and  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  king.    The  Moors  of  Martos  did  the 


like.  The  Alcazar  of  Baeza  yielded  also  to  th« 
king,  who  placed  in  it  Don  Lope  Diaz  de  Haro, 
with  five  hundred  men. 

Abullale,  the  Moorish  sovereign  of  Seville,  was 
alarmed  at  seeing  the  .advances  which  the  Chris- 
tians were  making  in  Andalusia ;  and  attempted 
to  wrest  from  their  hands  these  newly  acquired 
places.  He  marched  upon  Martos,  which  was 
not  strongly  walled.  The  Countess  Dona  Yrenia, 
wife  to  Don  Alvar  Perez  de  Castro,  was  in  this 
place,  and  her  husband  was  absent.  Don  Tello 
Alonzo,  with  a  Spaniih  force,  hastened  to  her 
assistance.  Finding  the  town  closely  invested, 
he  formed  his  men  into  a  troop,  and  endeavored 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy.  A  rude  con- 
flict ensued,  the  cavaliers  fought  their  way  for- 
ward, and  Christian  and  Moor  arrived  pell-mell 
at  the  gate  of  the  town.  Here  the  press  was  ex- 
cessive. Fernan  Gomez  de  Pudiello,  a  stout  cav- 
alier, w^ho  bore  the  pennon  of  Don  Tello  Alonzo, 
w'as  slain,  and  the  same  fate  would  have  befiillen 
Don  Tello  himself,  but  that  a  company  of  esquires 
sallied  from  the  town  to  his  rescue. 

King  Abullale  now  encircled  the  town,  and  got 
possession  of  the  Pefia,  or  rock,  which  commands 
it,  killing  two  hundred  Christians  who  defended 
it. 

Provisions  began  to  fail  the  besieged,  and  they 
were  reduced  to  slay  their  liorses  for  food,  and 
even  to  eat  the  hides.  Don  Gonsalvo  Ybahez, 
ni.ister  of  Calatrava,  who  was  in  Baeza,  hearing 
of  the  extremity  of  the  place,  came  suddenly  with 
seventy  men  and  effected  an  entrance.  The  aug- 
mentation of  the  garrison  only  served  to  increase 
the  famine,  without  being  sufficient  in  force  to 
raise  the  siege.  At  length  word  was  brought  to 
Don  Alvar  Perez  de  Castro,  who  was  with  the 
king  at  Guadalaxara,  of  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  his  wife  was  exposed.  He  instantly  set 
off  for  her  relief,  accompanied  by  several  cavaliers 
of  note,  and  a  strong  force.  They  succeeded  in 
getting  into  Martos,  recovered  the  Pefia,  or  rock, 
and  made  such  vigorous  defence  tha^t  Abullale 
abandoned  the  siege  in  despair.  In  the  following 
year  King  Fernando  led  his  host  to  take  revenge 
upon  this  Moorish  king  of  Seville  ;  but  the  latter 
purchased  a  truce  for  one  year  with  three  hundred 
thousand  maravedis  of  silver.* 


•  Cron.  Gen.  de  Uspafia,  pt.  4,  fol. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ABEN  HUD.— ABULLALE  PURCHASES  ANOTHER 
year's  TRUCE.— FERNANDO  HEARS  OF  THE 
DEATH  OF  HIS  FATHER,  THE  KING  OF  LEON, 
WHILE  PRESSING  THE  SIEGE  OF  JAEN. — HE 
BECOMES  SOVEREIGN  OF  THE  TWO  KING- 
DOMS  OF    LEON   AND   CASTILE. 

About  this  time  a  v.aliant  sheik,  named  Aben 
Abdallar  Mohammed  ben  Hud,  but  commonly 
called  Aben  Hud,  was  effecting  a  great  revolutior 
in  Moorish  atfairs.  He  was  of  the  lineage  of  Aber 
Alfange,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the  sect  of  Al 
mohades,  who  for  a  long  time  had  exercised  a 
tyrannical  sway.  Stirring  up  the  Moors  of  Murci? 
to  rise  upon  their  oppressors,  he  put  himself  a*, 
their  heail,  massacred  .all  the  Almohades  that  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  made  himself  sheik  or  king 
of  that  region.  He  purified  the  mosques  with 
water,  after  the  manner  in  which  Christians  purify 
their  churches,  as  though  they  had  been  defiled 
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by  the  Almohades.  Aben  Hud  acquired  a  name 
among  those  of  his  religion  for  justice  and  good 
faith  as  well  as  valor  ;  and  after  some  ojjposition, 
gained  sway  over  all  Andalusia.  This  brought 
him  in  collision  with  King  Fernando  .  .  . 

t&°  (Something  is  wanting  here.)* 

laying  waste  fields  of  grain.  The  Moorish  sove- 
reign of  Seville  purchased  another  year's  truce  of 
him  for  three  hundred  thousand  maravedis  of  sil- 
ver. Aben  Hud,  on  the  other  hand,  collected  a 
great  force  and  marched  to  oppose  him,  but  did 
not  dare  to  give  him  battle.  He  went,  therefore, 
upon  Merida,  and  fought  with  King  Alfonso  of 
Leon,  father  of  King  Fernando,  where,  however, 
he  met  with  complete  discomfiture. 

On  the  following  year  King  Fernando  repeated 
his  invasion  of  Andalusia,  and  was  pressing  the 
siege  of  the  city  of  Jacn,  which  he  assailed  by 
means  of  engines  discharging  stones,  when  a 
courier  arrived  in  all  speed  from  his  mother,  in- 
forming him  that  his  father  Alfonso  was  dead, 
and  urging  him  to  proceed  instantly  to  Leon,  to 
enforce  his  pretensions  to  the  crown.  King  Fer- 
nando accordingly  raised  the  siege  of  Jaen,  send- 
ing his  engines  toMartos,  and  repaired  to  Castile, 
to  consult  witli  Ills  mother,  who  was  his  counsellor 
on  all  occasions. 

It  appeared  that  in  his  last  will  King  Alfonso 
had  named  his  two  daughters  joint  heirs  to  the 
crown.  Some  of  the  Leonese  and  Gallegos  were 
disposed  to  place  the  Prince  Alonzo,  brother  to 
King  Fernando,  on  the  throne  ;  but  he  had  lis- 
tened to  the  commands  of  his  mother,  and  had 
resisted  all  suggestions  of  the  kind  ;  the  larger 
part  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  most  impor- 
tant cities,  had  declared  for  Fernando. 

Accompanied  by  his  mother,  King  Fernando 
proceeded  instantly  into  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
■with  a  powerful  force.  Wherever  they  went  the 
cities  threw  open  their  gates  to  them.  The 
princesses  Dofla  Sancha  and  Dona  Dulce,  with 
their  mother  Theresa,  would  have  assembled  a 
force  to  op\}ose  them,  but  the  prelates  were  all 
in  favor  of  King  Fernando.  On  his  approach 
to  Leon,  the  bishops  and  clergy  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal inh.abitants  came  forth  to  receive  him,  and 
conduct  him  to  the  cathedral,  where  he  received 
their  homage,  and  was  proclaimed  king,  with  the 
Tf  Dcums  of  the  choir  and  the  shouts  of  the 
people. 

Dofia  Theresa,  who,  with  her  daughters,  was  in 
Galicia,  finding  the  kingdom  tlius  disposed  of, 
sent  to  demand  provision  for  herself  and  the  two 
princesses,  who  in  fact  were  step-sisters  cjf  King 
Fernando.  Oueen  Herenguela,  though  she  had 
some  reason  not  to  feel  kindly  disposed  toward 
Doiia  Theresa,  who  she  might  think  had  been 
exercising  a  secret  intluence  over  her  late  hus- 
band, yet  suppressed  all  such  feelings,  and  un- 


*  The  hi.itus.  liere  noted  liy  the  author,  li.ii  evidenlly 
arisen  fiom  the  loss  of  a  leaf  of  liis  maniisciipt.  The 
printed  line  wliich  precedes  tlie  parenthesis  conchides 
page  32  of  the  manuscript  ;  the  line  whicli  fulhjws  it 
begins  pa^'e  J4.  The  intermeiliate  p.ige  is  wanting,  I 
presume  the  autlior  did  not  become  conscious  of  his 
loss  until  he  had  resorted  to  his  maniiscript  for  revision, 
and  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  his  memory  to  sup- 
ply what  was  wanting  without  a  fresh  resort  to  authori- 
ties not  at  hand.  Hence  a  postjionement  and  ultimate 
omission.  The  missing  leaf  would  scarce  have  fdled 
half  a  column  of  print,  and,  it  would  seem  from  the  con- 
text, must  have  related  the  invasion  of  Andalusia  by 
Fernando  and  the  ravaees  committed  by  his  armies. — 
Ed.  V      .  . 


dertook  to  repair  in  person  to  Galicia,  and 
negotiate  this  singular  family  question.  She  had 
an  interview  with  (.)ueen  Theresa  at  Valencia  de 
Merlio  in  Galicia,  and  arranged  a  noble  dower 
for  her,  and  an  annual  revenue  to  each  of  hir 
daughters  of  thirty  thousand  maravedis  of  gold. 
The  king  then  had  a  meeting  with  his  sisters  ;it 
Bencvente.  where  they  resigned  all  pretensions 
to  the  throne.  All  the  fortified  places  which  held 
out  for  them  were  given  up,  and  thus  Fernand.i 
became  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  two  king< 
doms  of  Castile  and  Leon. 


CHAPTER  VL 

EXPEDITION  or  TllK  PRINCK  AI.O.N'ZO  AOAINST 
THE  MOORS.  — ENCAMPS  ON  THE  BANKS  OF 
THE-  GI;AUALETE. — AISEN  HUD  MARCHIS 
our  KKOM  XEREZ  AND  GIVES  HATTI.E.— 
PROWESS  OK  GARCIA  PEREZ  DE  VARGAS. — 
ELIGHl'  AND  PUKSUIT  OF  THE  MOOKS.— 
MntACI.E   OF   THE    liLESSED    SANTIAGO. 

King  Fernando  111.,  having,  through  the 
sage  counsel  and  judicious  management  of  his 
mother,  made  this  amicable  agreement  with  his. 
step-sisters,  by  wliiih  he  gained  possession  of 
their  inheritance,  now  found  liis  territories  to  ex- 
tend from  the  Hay  of  Hiscay  to  the  \icinity  of  the 
("luadalquivir,  and  from  the  borders  of  Portugal 
to  those  of  Aragon  and  Valeni:ia  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  titles  of  King  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
railed  himself  King  of  Si)ain  by  seigniorial  right, 
lieing  at  peace  with  all  his  Christian  neighbors, 
he  now  prepared  to  carry  on,  with  more  zeal  and 
\igor  than  ever,  his  holy  w.irs  against  the  infidels. 
While  making  a  ])rogress,  however,  through  his 
dominions,  administering  justice,  he  sent  his 
brother,  the  Prince  Alonzo,  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  country  of  the  Moors,  and  to  attack 
the  newly  risen  power  of  Aben  Hud 

As  the  Prince  Alonzo  was  young  ana  of  little 
experience,  the  king  sent  Don  Alvar  Perez  de 
Castro,  the  Castilian,  with  him  as  ca|)tain,  he 
being  stout  of  heart,  strong  of  hand,  and  skilled 
in  war.  The  prince  and  his  ca])tain  went  from 
Salamanca  to  Toledo,  where  they  recruited  their 
force  with  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Andujar,  where  they  sent  out  cirrre- 
dores,  or  light  foraging  troops,  who  laid  w.iste  the 
country,  plundering  and  destroying  and  bringing 
off  great  booty.  'I'hence  they  diree'ed  their 
ravaging  course  toward  Cordova,  assaulted  aiul 
carried  Palma,  and  put  .ill  its  inhabitants  to  the 
sword.  Following  the  fertile  valley  of  the  tiuad- 
alqui\ir,  they  scoured  the  ^■iciuity  of  Seville,  and 
continued  onward  for  Xerez,  sweeijiiig  off  cattle 
:ind  sheep  from  the  pastures  of  Andalusia  ;  driv- 
ing on  long  cavalgadas  of  horses  and  mules  laden 
w  ith  spoil  ;  until  the  earth  shook  with  the  tramp- 
ing of  their  feet,  and  their  course  w;is  marked  by 
clouds  of  dust  and  the  smoke  of  burning  villages 

In  this  desolating  foray  they  were  joinetl  by 
two  hundietl  horse  and  three  hundred  foot,  Moor- 
ish allies,  or  rather  vassals,  being  led  by  the  son 
of  Aben  Mohamcd,  the  king  of  Haeza. 

Arri\ed  within  sight  of  Xerez,  they  pitched 
their  tents  on  the  banks  of  the  (iuadalete — that 
fatal  river,  sadly  renowned  in  the  annals  of  Spain 
for  the  o\  crthrow  of  Roderick  and  the  perdition 
of  the  kingdom. 

Here  a  good  watch  was  set  over  the  captured 
flocks   and    herds   which   covered   the   adjacent 
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meadows,  while  the  soldiers,  fatigued  with  rav- 
age, gave  themselves  up  to  repose  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  or  indulged  in  feasting  and  revelry, 
ot* gambled  with  each  other  for  their  booty. 

In  the  meantime  Aben  Hud,  hearing  of  this 
inroad,  summoned  all  his  chivalry  of  the  seaboard 
of  Andalusia  to  meet  him  in  Xerez.  They 
hastened  to  obey  his  call ;  every  leader  spurred 
for  Xerez  with  his  band  of  vassals.  Thither  came 
also  the  king  of  the  Azules,  with  seven  hundred 
horsemen,  Moors  of  Africa,  light,  vigorous,  and 
active  ;  and  the  city  was  full  of  troops. 

The  camp  of  Don  Alonzo  had  a  formidable  ap- 
pearance at  a  distance,  from  the  flocks  and  herds 
which  surrounded  it,  the  vast  number  of  sumpter 
mules,  and  the  numerous  captives ;  but  when 
Aben  Hud  came  to  reconnoitre  it,  he  found  that 
its  aggregate  force  did  not  exceed  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men — a  mere  handful  in  comparison 
to  his  army,  and  those  encumbered  with  cattle 
and  booty.  He  anticipated,  therefore,  an  easy  vic- 
tory. He  now  sallied  forth  from  the  city,  and 
took  his  position  in  the  olive-fields  between  the 
Christians  and  the  city ;  while  the  African  horse- 
men were  stationed  on  each  wing,  with  instruc- 
tions to  hem  in  the  Christians  on  either  side,  for 
lie  was  only  apprehensive  of  their  escaping.  It  is 
even  said  that  he  ordered  great  quantities  of  cord 
to  be  brought  from  the  city,  and  osier  bands  to 
be  made  by  the  soldiery,  wherewith  to  bind  the 
multitude  of  prisoners  about  to  fall  into  their 
hands.  His  whole  force  he  divided  into  seven 
iiattalions,  each  containing  from  fifteen  huiulrcd 
to  two  thousand  cavalry.  With  these  he  pre- 
pared to  give  battle. 

When  the  Christians  thus  saw  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  in  front,  cavalry  hovering  on  either 
flank,  and  the  deep  waters  of  the  (iuadalete  be- 
hind thein,  they  felt  the  peril  of  their  situation. 

In  this  emergency  Alvar  I'erez  de  Castro 
showed  himself  the  able  captain  that  he  had  been 
represented.  Though  apparently  deferring  to  the 
prince  in  council,  he  virtually  took  thecommantl, 
riding  among  the  troops  lightly  armed,  with 
truncheon  in  hand,  encouraging  every  one  by 
word  and  look  and  fearless  demeanor.  To  give 
the  most  formidable  appearance  to  their  little 
host,  he  ordered  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
foot  soldiers  should  mount  upon  the  mules  and 
beasts  of  burden,  and  form  a  troop  to  be  kept  in 
reserve.  Hefore  the  battle  he  conferred  the  honor 
of  knighthood  on  Garcia  Perez  de  ^^•lrgas,  a  cav- 
alier destined  to  gain  renown  for  hardy  deeds  of 
arms. 

When  the  troops  were  all  ready  for  the  field, 
the  ])rince  exhorted  them  as  good  Christians  to 
confess  their  sins  and  obtain  absolution.  There 
was  a  goodly  number  of  priests  and  friars  with 
the  army,  as  there  generally  was  with  all  the 
plundering  expeditions  of  this  holy  war,  but  there 
were  not  enough  to  confess  all  the  army  ;  those, 
therefore,  who  could  not  have  a  i)riest  or  monk 
for  the  pur[)ose,  confessed  to  each  other. 

Among  the  cavaliers  were  two  noted  for  their 
valor  ;  but  who,  though  brothers-in  law,  lived  in 
mortal  feud.  One  was  Diego  Perez,  vassal  to 
Alvajr  Perez  and  brother  to  him  who  had  just 
been  armed  knight  ;  the  other  was  i'ero  Miguel 
both  natives  of  Toledo.  Diego  Perez  was  the 
one  who  had  given  cause  of  offence.  He  now  ap- 
proached his  adversary  and  asked  his  pardon  for 
that  day  only  ;  that,  in  a  time  of  such  mortal 
peril  there  might  not  be  enmity  and  malice  in 
their  hearts.  The  priests  added  their  exhort.--- 
tions  to  this  request,  but   Pero  Miguel  sternly 


refused  to  pardon.  When  this  was  told  to  the 
prince  and  Don  Alvar,  they  likewise  entreated 
Don  Miguel  to  pardon  his  brother-in-law.  "  I 
will,"  replied  he,  "  if  he  will  come  to  my  arms 
and  embrace  me  as  a  brother."  But  Diego  Perez 
declined  the  fraternal  embrace,  for  he  saw  dan- 
ger in  the  eye  of  Pero  Miguel,  and  he  knew  his 
savage  strength  and  savage  nature,  and  suspected 
that  he  meant  to  strangle  him.  So  Pero  Miguel 
went  into  battle  without  pardoning  his  enemy 
who  had  implored  forgiveness. 

At  this  time,  say  the  old  chroniclers,  the  shouts 
and  yells  of  the  Moorish  army,  the  sounds  of 
their  cymbals,  kettle-drums,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  warlike  music,  were  so  great  tha'  heaven 
and  earth  seemed  commingled  and  confounded. 
In  regarding  the  battle  about  to  overwhelm  him, 
Alvar  Perez  saw  that  the  only  chance  was  to  form 
the  whole  army  into  one  mass,  and  by  a  headlong 
assault  to  break  the  centre  of  the  enemy.  In 
this  emergency  he  sent  word  to  the  prince,  who 
was  in  the  rear  with  the  reserve  and  had  rive  hun- 
dred captives  in  charge,  to  strike  off  the  heads  of 
the  captives  and  join  him  with  the  whole  reserve. 
This  bloody  order  was  obeyed.  The  prince 
came  to  the  front,  all  formed  together  in  one 
dense  column,  and  then,  with  the  war-cry 
".Santiago!  Santiago!  Castile!  Castile  !"  charged 
upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy.  The  Moors'  line 
w.as  broken  by  the  shock,  squadron  after  squad- 
ron was  thrown  into  confusion.  Moors  and  Chris- 
tians were  intermingled,  until  the  field  became 
one  scene  of  desperate,  chance-medley  fighting, 
livery  Christian  cavalier  fought  as  if  the  salvation 
of  the  field  depended  upon  his  single  arm.  Gar- 
cia Perez  de  Vargas,  wlio  had  been  knighted  just 
before  the  battle,  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
lumor.  He  had  three  horses  killed  under  him, 
and  engaged  in  a  desperate  combat  with  the  King 
of  the  Azules,  whom  at  len.gth  he  struck  dead 
from  his  horse.  The  king  had  crossed  from  Af- 
rica on  a  de\()ut  expedition  in  the  cause  of  the 
Prophet  Mahomet.  "  Verily,"  says  Antonio 
Agapida,  "  he  had  his  reward." 

Diego  Perez  was  not  behind  his  brother  in 
prowess  ;  and  Heaven  favored  him  in  thai  deadly 
fight,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  not  been  jiar- 
doned  by  his  enemy.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle 
he  had  broken  both  sword  and  lance  ;  where- 
upon, tearing  off  a  great  knotted  limb  from  an 
olive-tree,  he  laid  about  him  with  such  vigor  and 
manhood  that  he  who  got  one  blow  in  the  head 
from  that  war-club  never  needed  another.  Don 
Alvar  Perez,  who  witnessed  his  feats,  was  seized 
with  delight.  At  each  fresh  blow  that  cracked  a 
Moslem  skull  he  would  cry  out,  "  Assi !  Assi ! 
Diego,  Machacha!  Machacha!"  (So!  So!  Di- 
ego, smash  them  !  smash  them  ! )  and  from  that 
day  forward  that  strong-handed  ca\,ilicr  went  by 
the  name  of  Dii'go  Machacha,  or  P)iego  the 
Smasher,  and  it  remained  the  surname  of  several 
of  his  lineage. 

At  length  the  Moors  gave  way  and  fled  for  the 
gates  of  Xere/. ;  being  hotly  pursued  they  stum- 
bled o\er  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  thus  many 
were  taken  prisoners.  At  the  gales  the  press 
w;is  so  great  that  they  killed  each  other  in  striv- 
ing to  enter ;  and  the  Christian  sword  made 
slaughter  under  the  walls. 

The  Christians  gathered  spoils  of  the  field, 
after  this  victory,  until  they  were  fatigued  with 
collecting  them,  and  the  precious  articles  found 
in  the  ^loorish  tents  were  beyond  calculation. 
Their  camp-fires  were  supplied  with  the  shafts  of 
1  broken  lances,  and  they  found  ample  use  for  the 
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cords  and  osier  bands  which  the  Moors  had  pro- 
vided to  bind  their  expected  captives. 

It  was  a  theme  of  much  marvel  and  solemn 
meditation  that  of  all  the  distinguished  cavaliers 
who  entered  into  this  battle,  not  one  was  lost, 
excepting  the  same  Pero  Miguel  who  refused  to 
pardon  his  adversary.  What  became  of  him  no 
one  could  tell.  The  last  that  was  seen  of  him  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  cutting  down  and 
overturning,  for  he  was  a  valiant  warrior  and  of 
prodigious  strength.  When  the  battle  and  pur- 
suit were  at  an  end,  and  the  troops  were  recalled 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  he  did  not  appear.  His 
tent  remained  empty.  The  field  of  battle  wns 
searched,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Some 
supposed  that,  in  his  fierce  eagerness  to  m.ike 
havoc  among  the  Moors,  he  had  entered  the  gates 
of  the  city  and  there  been  slain  ;  but  his  fate  re- 
mained a  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  and  the 
whole  was  considered  an  awful  warning  that  no 
Christian  should  go  into  battle  without  pardoning 
those  who  asked  forgiveness. 

"On  this  day,"  says  the  worthy  Agapida,  "  it 
pleased  Heaven  to  work  one  of  its  miracles  in 
favor  of  the  Christian  host ;  for  the  blessed  San- 
tiago appeared  in  the  air  on  a  white  horse,  with 
a  white  banner  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the 
other,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  cavaliers  in 
white.  This  miracle,"  he  adds,  "  was  beheld  by 
many  men  of  verity  and  worth,"  probably  the 
monks  and  priests  who  accompanied  the  army  ; 
"  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  Moors,  who  de- 
clared that  tlie  greatest  slaughter  w.as  effected  by 
those  sainted  warriors." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida  is  supported  in  this  marvellous  fact  by 
Rodrigo,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  pious  men  of  the  age,  who  lived  at 
the  time  and  records  it  in  his  chronicle.  It  is  a 
matter,  therefore,  placed  beyond  the  doubts  of 
the  profane. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — A  memorandum  at  the  foot 
of  this  page  of  the  author's  manuscript,  reminds  him  to 
"  notice  death  of  Queen  Beatrix  about  this  time,"  but 
the  text  continues  silent  on  the  sul)ject.  According  to 
Mariana,  she  died  in  the  city  of  Toro  in  1235,  before 
the  siege  of  Cordova.  Anotiier  authority  gives  the  5th 
of  November,  1236,  as  the  date  of  the  decease,  which 
would  be  some  months  after  the  downfall  of  that  re- 
nowned city.  Iler  body  was  interred  in  the  nunnery  of 
Los  Huetgas  at  Burgos,  and  many  years  afterward  re- 
moved to  Seville,  where  reposed  the  remains  of  her 
husband. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A    BOLD   ATTEMPT    UPON    CORDOVA,   THE    SEAT 
OK    MOORISH   POWER. 

About  this  time  certain  Christian  cavaliers  of 
the  frontiers  received  information  from  Moorish 
captives  that  the  noble  city  of  Cordova  was  neg- 
ligently guarded,  so  that  the  suburbs  might  easily 
be  surprised.  They  immediately  concerted  a 
bold  attempt,  and  sent  to  Pedro  and  Alvar  Perez, 
who  were  at  Martos,  entreating  them  to  aid  them 
with  their  vassals.  Having  collected  a  sufficient 
force,  and  prepared  scaling  ladi'crs,  they  ap- 
proached tiie  city  on  a  dark  night  in  January, 
amid  showers  of  rain  and  howling  blasts,  which 
prevented  their  footsteps  being  heard.  Arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  they  listened,  but 
could  hear  no  sentinel.  The  guards  had  shrunk 
into  the  watch-towers  for  shelter  from  the  pelting 


storm,  and  the  garrison  was  in  profound  sleep 
for  it  was  the  midwatch  of  the  night. 

Some,  disheartened  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
place,  were  for  abandoning  the  attempt,  Init 
Domingo  Mufioz,  their  adalid,  or  guide,  encour- 
aged them.  Silently  fastening  ladders  togcthui, 
so  as  to  be  of  sufficient  length,  they  placed  then, 
against  one  of  the  towers.  The  first  who  mount. .d 
were  Alvar  Colodro  and  Benito  de  Hanos,  who 
were  dressed  as  Moors  and  spoke  the  Anibic 
language.  The  tower  which  they  scaled  is  ui 
this  day  called  the  tower  of  Alvar  Colodro. 
Entering  it  suddenly  but  silently,  they  found  fdur 
Moors  asleep,  whom  they  seized  and  threw  over 
the  battlements,  and  the  Christians  below  imme- 
diately disjiatched  them.  Hy  this  time  a  number 
more  of  Christians  had  mounted  the  ladder,  ami 
sallying  fortii,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  wall,  tluy 
gained  possession  of  several  towers  and  of  the 
gate  of  ^lartos.  Throwing  open  the  gate,  Peni 
Ruyz  Tabur  galloped  in  at  the  head  of  a  squad- 
ron of  horse,  and  by  the  dawn  of  day  the  wlidle 
suburbs  of  Cordova,  called  the  Axarquia,  were  in 
their  possession  ;  the  inhabitants  having  hastily 
gathered  such  of  tlieir  most  valuable  effects  as 
they  coidd  carry  with  them,  and  taken  refuge  in 
the  city. 

The  cavaliers  now  barricaded  every  street  (if 
the  suburbs  excepting  the  principal  one,  which 
was  broad  and  straight;  the  Moors,  however, 
made  frequent  sallies  upon  them,  or  showcreil 
down  darts  and  arrows  and  stones  from  the  walls 
and  towers  of  the  city.  The  cavaliers  '  soon 
found  that  they  had  got  into  warm  quarters, 
which  it  would  cost  them  blood  and  toil  to  main- 
tain. They  sent  off  messengers,  therefore,  to 
Don  Alvar  Perez,  then  at  Martos,  and  to  Kinj; 
Eernando,  at  Benevente,  craving  instant  aid. 
The  messenger  to  the  king  travelled  day  and 
night,  and  found  the  king  at  t.abic  ;  when,  kneel- 
ing down,  he  presented  the  letter  with  wliich  he 
was  charged. 

No  sooner  h.ad  the  king  read  the  letter  than 
he  called  for  horse  and  weapon.  All  Benevente 
instantly  resounded  with  the  clang  of  arms  and 
tramp  of  steed ;  couriers  galloped  off  in  every 
direction,  rousing  the  towns  and  villages  to  arms, 
and  ordering  every  one  to  join  the  king  on  the 
frontier.  "Cordova!  Cordova!"  was  the  war- 
cry — that  proud  city  of  the  infidels !  that  seat 
of  Moorish  power !  The  king  waited  not  to  as- 
semble a  great  force,  but,  within  an  hour  after 
receiving  the  letter,  was  on  the  road  with  a  hun- 
dred good  cavaliers. 

It  was  the  depth  of  wmter ;  the  rivers  were 
swollen  with  rain.  The  royal  party  were  often 
obliged  to  halt  on  the  bank  of  some  raging 
stream  until  its  waters  should  subside.  The 
king  was  all  anxiety  and  impatience.  Cordova! 
Cordova  !  was  the  prize  to  be  won,  and  the  cava- 
liers might  be  driven  out  of  the  suburbs  before 
he  could  arrive  to  their  assistance. 

Arrived  at  Cordova,  he  proceeded  to  the 
bridge  of  Alcolea,  where  he  pitched  his  tents 
and  displayed  the  royal  standard. 

Before  tiie  arrival  of  the  king,  Alvar  Perez  had 
hastened  from  the  castle  of  Martos  with  a  body 
of  troops,  and  thrown  himself  into  the  suburbs. 
Many  warriors,  both  horse  and  foot,  had  like- 
wise hastened  from  the  frontiers  and  from  the 
various  towns  to  which  the  king  had  sent  his 
mandates.  Some  came  to  serve  the  king,  others 
out  of  devotion  to  the  holy  faith,  some  to  gain 
renown,  and  not  a  few  to  aid  in  plundering  the 
rich  city  of  Cordova.     There  were  many  monks, 
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also,  who  had  come  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
benefit  of  their  convents. 

When  the  Christians  in  the  suburbs  saw  the 
royal  standard  floiiting  above  the  camp  of  the 
king,  they  shouted  for  joy,  and  in  the  exultation 
of  the  moment,  forgot  all  past  dangers  and  hard- 
ships. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  SPY  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CAMP. — DEATH  OF 
ABEN  HUD.— A  VITAL  III.OW  TO  MOSLEM 
POWER. — SURRENDER  OF  CORDOVA  TO  KING 
FERNANDO. 

Aben  Hud,  the  Moorish  chief,  who  had  been 
defeated  by  Alvar  Perez  and  Prince  Alonzo  be- 
fore Xercz,  was  at  this  time  in  Ecija  with  a  large 
force,  and  disposed  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  Cor- 
dova, but  his  recent  defeat  had  made  him  cau- 
tious. He  had  in  his  camp  a  Christian  cavalier, 
Don  Lorenzo  Xuares  by  name,  who  had  been 
banished  from  Castile  by  King  Fernando.  This 
cavalier  offered  to  go  as  a  spy  into  the  Christian 
camp,  accompanied  by  three  Christian  horse- 
men, and  to  bring  accounts  of  its  situation  and 
strength.  His  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and 
Aben  Hud  promised  to  do  nothing  with  his  forces 
until  his  return. 

Don  Lorenzo  set  out  privately  with  his  com- 
panions, and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
bridge  he  alighted  and  took  one  of  the  three  with 
him,  leaving  the  other  two  to  guard  the  horses. 
He  entered  the  camp  without  impediment,  and 
saw  that  it  was  small  and  of  but  little  force  ;  for, 
though  recruits  h.id  repaired  from  all  quarters, 
they  had  as  yet  arrived  in  but  scanty  numbers. 

As  Don  Lorenzo  approached  the  camp  he  saw 
a  montero  who  stood  sentinel.  "  Friend,"  said 
he,  "  do  me  the  kindness  to  call  to  me  some  per- 
son who  is  about  the  king,  as  I  have  something 
to  tell  him  of  great  importance."  The  sentinel 
went  in  and  brought  out  Don  OticUa.  Don  Lo- 
renzo took  him  aside  and  said,  "  Do  you  not 
know  me  ?  I  am  Don  Lorenzo.  I  pray  you  tell 
the  king  that  I  entreat  permission  to  enter  and 
communicate  matters  touching  h's  safety." 

Don  Otiella  went  in  and  awoke  the  king,  who 
was  sleeping,  and  obtained  permission  for  Don 
Lorenzo  to  enter.  When  the  king  beheld  him 
he  was  wroth  at  his  presuming  to  return  from 
exile;  but  Don  Lorenzo  replied, — "  Sefior,  your 
majesty  banished  me  to  the  land  of  the  Moors  to 
do  me  harm,  but  I  believe  it  was  intended  by 
Heaven  for  the  welfare  both  of  your  majesty  and 
myself."  Then  he  apprized  the  king  of  the  in- 
tention of  Aben  Hud  to  come  with  a  great  force 
Against  him,  and  of  the  doubts  and  fears  he  en- 
tertained lest  the  army  of  the  king  should  be  too 
powerful.  Don  Lorenzo,  therefore,  advised  the 
king  to  draw  off  as  many  troops  as  could  be 
spared  from  the  suburbs  of  Cordova,  and  to  give 
his  camp  as  formidable  an  aspect  as  possible  ; 
and  that  he  would  return  and  give  Aben  Hud 
such  an  account  of  the  power  of  the  royal  camp 
as  would  deter  him  from  the  attack.  "  If,"  con- 
tinued Don  Lorenzo,  "  I  fail  in  diverting  him 
from  his  enterprise,  I  will  come  off  with  all  my 
vassals  and  offer  myself,  and  all  I  can  command, 
for  the  service  of  your  majesty,  and  hope  to  be 
accepted  for  my  good  intentions.  As  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  Moorish  camp,  from  hence,  in 
three  days,  I  will  send  your  majesty  letters  by 
this  my  esquire." 


The  king  thanked  Don  Lorenzo  for  his  good 
intentions,  and  pardoned  him,  and  took  him  as 
his  vassal;  and  Don  Lorenzo  said  :  "  I  beseech 
your  majesty  to  order  that  for  three  or  four  nights 
there  be  made  great  fires  in  various  parts  of  the 
camp,  so  that  in  case  Aben  Hud  should  send 
scouts  by  night,  there  may  be  the  appearance  of 
a  great  host."  The  king  promised  it  should  bt 
done,  and  Don  Lorenzo  took  his  leave  ;  rejoining 
Ills  companions  at  the  bridge,  they  mounted 
their  horses  and  travelled  all  night  and  returned 
to  Ecija. 

When  Don  Lorenzo  appeared  in  presence  of 
Aben  Hud  he  had  the  air  of  one  fatigued  and 
careworn.  To  the  inciuiries  of  the  Moor  he  re- 
turned answers  full  of  alarm,  magnifying  the 
j)ower  and  condition  of  the  royal  forces.  "  Sefior," 
added  he,  "  if  you  would  be  assured  of  the  truth 
of  what  1  say,  send  out  your  scouts,  and  they  will 
behold  the  Christian  tents  whitening  all  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  covering  the  country  as 
the  snow  covers  the  mountains  of  Granada;  or  at 
night  they  will  see  fires  on  hill  and  dale  illumin- 
ing all  the  land." 

This  intelligence  redoubled  the  doubts  and  ap- 
prehensions of  Aben  Hud.  On  the  following  day 
two  Moorish  horsemen  arrived  in  all  haste  from 
Zaen,  King  of  Valencia,  informing  him  that  King 
James  of  Aragon  was  coming  against  that  place 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  offering  him  the  su- 
premacy of  the  place  if  he  would  hasten  with  all 
speed  to  its  relief. 

Aben  Hud,  thus  perplexed  between  two  objects, 
asked  advice  of  his  counsellors,  among  whom  was 
the  perfidious  Don  Lorenzo.  They  observed  that 
the  Christians,  though  they  had  possession  of  the 
suburbs  of  Cordova,  could  not  for  a  long  time 
master  the  place.  He  would  have  time,  there- 
fore, to  relieve  X'alencia,  and  then  turn  his  arms 
and  those  of  King  Zaen  against  the  host  of  King 
Fernando. 

Aben  Hud  listened  to  their  advice,  and  marched 
immediately  for  Almeria,  to  take  thence  his  ships 
to  guard  the  port  of  Valencia.  While  at  Almeria 
a  .\Ioor  named  Aben  Arramin,  and  who  was  his 
especial  favorite,  invited  him  to  a  banquet.  The 
unsuspecting  Aben  Hud  threw  off  his  cares  for 
the  time,  and  giving  loose  to  conviviality  in  the 
house  of  his  favorite,  drank  freely  of  the  wine- 
cup  that  was  insidiously  pressed  upon  him,  until 
he  became  intoxicated.  He  was  then  suffocated 
by  the  traitor  in  a  trough  of  water,  and  it  was 
given  out  that  he  had  died  of  apoplexy. 

At  tlie  death  of  Aben  Hud,  his  host  fell  asunder, 
and  every  one  hied  him  to  his  home,  whereupon 
Don  Lorenzo  and  the  Christians  who  were  with 
him  hastened  to  King  Fernando,  by  whom  they 
were  graciously  received  and  admitted  into  his 
royal  service. 

The  death  of  Aben  Hud  was  a  vital  blow  to 
'  Moslem  power,  and  spread  confusion  throughout 
Andalusia.  When  the  people  of  Cordova  heard 
of  it,  and  of  the  dismemberment  of  his  army,  all 
courage  withered  from  their  hearts.  Day  after 
day  the  army  of  King  Fernando  was  increasing, 
the  roads  were  covered  with  foot-soldiers  hasten- 
ing to  his  stancjard  ;  every  hidalgo  who  could 
bestride  a  horse  spurred  to  the  banks  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir to  be  present  .at  the  downfall  of  Cordova. 
The  noblest  cavaliers  of  Castile  were  continually 
seen  marching  into  the  camp  with  banners  flying 
and  long  trains  of  retainers. 

The  inhabitants  held  out  as  long  as  there  was 
help  or  hope  ;  but  they  were  exhausted  by  fre- 
quent combats  and  long  and  increasing  famine* 
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and  now  the  death  of  Abcn  Hud  cut  off  all 
chance  of  succor.  With  sad  and  broken  spirits, 
therefore,  they  surrendered  their  noble  city  to 
King  Fernando,  after  a  siege  of  six  months  and 
six  days.  The  surrender  took  place  on  Sunday, 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  the  feast  of  the 
glorious  Apostles  St.  J'eter  and  St.  I'aul,  in  the 
year  of  the  Incarnation  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six. 

The  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  march  forth 
in  personal  safety,  but  to  take  nothing  with  thcni. 
"Thus,"  exclaims  the  pious  Agapida,  "was  the 
city  of  Cordova,  llic  queen  of  the  cities  of  Anda- 
lusia, which  so  long  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
power  and  grandeur  of  the  Moors,  cleansed  from 
all  the  impurities  of  Mahomet  and  restored  to  the 
dominion  of  the  true  faith." 

King  Fernando  immediately  ordered  the  cross  ^ 
to  be  elevated  on  the  tower  of  the  principal 
mosque,  and  beside  it  the  royal  standard  ;  while 
the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  all  the  people  chanted 
7('  Di'um  Lauiiamiis,  as  a  song  of  triumph  for 
this  great  victory  of  the  faith.* 

The  king,  having  now  gained  full  possession  of 
the  city,  began  to  repair,  embellish,  and  improve 
it.  The  grand  mostpie,  the  greatest  and  most 
magnificent  in  Spain,  was  now  converted  into  a 
holy  Catholic  church.  The  bishops  and  other 
clergy  walked  round  it  in  soli'inn  procession, 
sprinkling  Iioly  water  in  e\i.'ry  nook  and  corner, 
and  performing  all  other  rites  and  ceremonies 
necessary  to  purify  .ind  sanctify  it.  They  erected 
an  altar  in  it,  also,  in  honor  of  the  \'irgin,  and 
chanted  masses  with  great  fervor  and  miction. 
In  this  way  they  consecrated  it  to  the  true  faith, 
and  made  it  the  cathedral  of  the  city. 

In  tliis  most|ue  were  found  the  bells  of  the 
church  of  San  lago  in  Ciallicia,  which  the  Alhagib 
Almanzor,  in  tlie  year  of  our  Retlemption  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  had  brought  olT  in  tri- 
umph and  placed  here,  turned  with  their  moutlis 
upward  to  serve  as  lamps,  and  remain  shining 
mementos  of  his  victory.  King  Fernamlo  ordereil 
that  these  bells  should  be  restored  to  the  chinch 
of  San  lago  ;  and  as  Christi;<ns  had  been  obliged 
to  bring  those  bells  hither  on  their  shoulders,  so 
infidels  were  compelled  in  like  manner  to  carry 
them  back.  C.reat  was  the  popular  triumph  when 
these  bells  had  their  tongues  restored  to  them, 
and  were  once  more  enabled  to  fill  the  air  with 
their  holy  clangor. 

Having  ordered  all  things  for  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  city,  the  king  placeil  it  under  the 
government  of  Don  Tello  Alonzo  de  Meneses  ; 
he  appointed  Don  Alvar  Perez  de  Castro,  also, 
general  of  the  frontier,  having  its  stronghold  in 
the  castle  of  the  rock  of  Martos.  Tlie  king 
then  returned,  covered  with  glory,  to  Toledo. 

The  fame  of  the  recovery  of  the  renowned 
city  of  Cordo\a,  which  for  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  had  been  in  the  power  of  the 
infidels,  soon  spread  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  people  came  crowding  from  e\ery  part  to 
inhabit  it.  The  gates  which  lately  had  been 
thronged  with  steel-clad  warriors  were  now  be- 
sieged by  peaceful  wayfarers  of  all  kinds,  con- 
ducting trains  of  mules  laden  with  their  effects 
and  all  their  household  wealth  ;  and  so  great  was 
the  throng  that  in  a  little  while  there  were  not 
houses  sufficient  to  receive  them. 

King  Fernando,  having  restored  the  bells  to 
San  lago,  had  others  suspended  in  the  tower  of 
the  mosque,  whence  the  nuiozzin  had  been  accus- 


*  Qron.  Uen.  de  Espafla,  pt,  4.    Bleda,  lib.  4,  c>  I0> 


tomcd  to  call  the  Moslems  to  their  worshipi 
"  When  the  pilgrims,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Aga. 
pida,  "  who  repaired  to  Cordova,  heard  the  hol^ 
sound  of  these  bells  chiming  from  the  tower  of 
the  cathedral,  their  hearts  leaped  for  joy,  and 
they  invoked  blessings  on  the  head  of  the  pioin 
King  Fernando." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MARRIAr.E  OF  KINO  FERNANDO  TO  THE  PRIN- 
CKSS  JUANA. — FAMINE  AT  CORDOVA.— UoN 
AIA'AR  PKREZ. 

WiiKN  Queen  Berenguela  beheld  King  For 
nando  returning  in  triumph  from  the  conquest  of 
Cordova,  her  heart  w^as  lifted  up  with  transport, 
for  there  is  nothing  that  more  rejoices  the  heart 
of  a  mother  than  the  true  glory  of  her  son.  The 
queen,  however,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown, 
was  a  woman  of  great  s.agacity  and  forecast.  She 
considered  that  upwards  of  two  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  the  (^ueen  Peatrix,  and  th.it 
her  son  was  living  in  widowhood.  It  is  true  he 
was  of  quiet  tenqierament,  and  seemed  suffi- 
ciently occupied  by  the  cares  of  government  and 
the  wars  for  the  faith  ;  so  that  apparently  he  had 
no  thought  of  further  matrimony  ;  but  the  shrewd 
mother  considereil  likewise  that  he  was  in  the 
])rime  and  vigor  of  his  days,  renowned  in  arms, 
nolile  and  commanding  in  person,  and  gracious 
and  cajnivating  in  manners,  and  surrounded  by 
the  temptations  of  a  court  True,  he  was  a  saint 
in  spirit,  but  after  all  in  flesh  he  was  a  man,  and 
might  be  led  away  into  those  weaknesses  very 
incident  to,  but  highly  unbecoming  of,  the  ex- 
alted state  of  princes.  The  good  mother  was 
anxious,  therefore,  that  he  sjiould  enter  again 
into  the  secure  and  holy  sstate  of  wedlock. 

King  Fernando,  a  mirror  of  obedience  to  his 
mother,  readily  concurred  with  her  views  in  the 
present  instance,  and  left  it  to  her  judgment  and 
discretion  to  make  a  choice  for  him.  The  choice 
fell  upon  the  Princess  Juana,  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Pothier,  and  a  descendant  of  Louis  the 
Seventh  of  France.  The  marriage  was  negotiated 
by  (^ueen  Berenguela  with  the  Count  of  I'othicr  ; 
and  the  conditions  being  satisfactorily  arranged, 
the  princess  was  conducted  in  due  state  to  Burgos, 
where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony. 

The  king,  as  well  as  his  subjects,  was  highly 
satisfied  with  the  choice  of  the  sage  Berenguela, 
for  the  bride  was  young,  beautiful,  and  of  stately 
form,  and  conducted  herself  with  admirable 
suavity  and  grace. 

After  the  rejoicings  were  over.  King  Fernando 
departed  with  his  bride,  and  visited  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  Castile  and  Leon  ;  receiving 
the  homage  of  his  subjects,  .;nd  administering 
justice  according  to  the  primitive  forms  of  those 
days,  when  sovereigns  attended  person.illy  to  the 
petitions  aiid  complaints  of  their  subjects,  and 
went  about  hearing  causes  and  redressing  griev- 
ances. 

In  the  course  of  his  progress,  he,-'  in^  v,;iilc  at 
Toledo  of  a  severe  famine  which  prevailed  at 
Cordova,  he  sent  a  large  supply  of  money  to 
that  city,  and  at  the  same  time  issued  orders  o 
various  parts,  to  transport  thither  as  much  grain 
as  possible.  The  calamity,  however,  went  en 
increasing.  The  conquest  of  Cordova  had  drawn 
thither  great  multitudes,  expecting  to  thrive  on 
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the  well-known  fertility  and  abundance  of  the 
country.  But  the  Moors,  in  the  agitation  of  the 
time,  had  almost  ceased  to  cultivate  their  fields  ; 
the  troops  helped  to  consume  the  supplies  on 
hand  ;  there  were  few  hands  to  labor  and  an  in- 
linity  of  mouths  to  cat,  and  the  cry  of  famine 
went  on  daily  {jrowinj;  more  intense. 

Upon  this,  Don  Alvar  Perez,  who  had  com- 
mand of  the  frontier,  set  off  to  represent  the 
case  in  person  to  the  kiiij; ;  for  one  living  word 
from  the  mouth  is  more  etfcctive  tiian  a  thousand 
(lead  words  from  the  pen.  He  found  the  king  at 
Valladolid,  deeply  immersed  in  the  religious  ex- 
ercises of  Holy  Week,  and  much  did  it  grieve 
this  saintly  monarcii,  say  his  chroniclers,  to  be 
obliged  even  for  a  moment  to  quit  the  holy  quiet 
of  the  church  for  tlie  worldly  bustle  of  the  pal- 
ace, to  lay  by  the  saint  and  enact  the  soverign. 
Having  heard  the  representations  of  Don  Alvar 
I'ercz,  he  forthwitii  gave  him  ample  funds  where- 
with to  maintain  liis  castles,  his  soldiers,  and 
even  the  idlers  who  thronged  al)()ut  the  frontier, 
and  who  would  be  useful  subjects  when  the 
times  shoukl  become  settled.  Satisticd,  also,  of 
the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  Alvar  I'crez,  which  had 
been  so  strikingly  displayed  in  the  present  in- 
stance, lie  appoiiiie<l  him  adclantado  of  the  whole 
frontier  of  Antlalusia — an  oliice  equivalent  to  that 
at  present  called  viceroy.  Don  Alvar  h.isteiu'd 
hack  to  execute  his  mission  and  enter  upon  liis 
new  ofticc.  He  took  Ihs  station  at  Martos,  in  its 
rock-built  castle,  which  was  the  key  of  all  that 
frontier,  whence  he  could  carry  relief  to  any 
point  of  his  command,  and  could  make  occa- 
sional incursions  into  the  territories.  The  fol- 
lowing chapter  will  show  the  cares  and  anxieties 
which  awaited  him  in  his  new  command. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ABEN  ALHAMAR,  KOUNOER  OK  THE  ALUAMHRA. 
— FORTIFIES  CRANADA  AND  MAKES  IT  IlIS 
CAIMTAI..  —  ATTEMl'TS  TO  SURPRISE  THE 
CASTl.E  OF  MARTOS.  —  PERIL  OF  THE  FORT- 
RESS.—  A  woman's  STRATAOEM  TO  SAVE 
IT. — DIEOO  PEREZ,  THE  S.MASHER. — DEATH 
OF   COUNT    ALVAR    PEREZ    DE   CASTRO. 

On  the  death  of  Aben  Hud,  the  Moorish  power 
in  Spain  was  broken  up  into  factions,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned  ;  bat  these  factions  were 
soon  united  under  one  head,  who  threatened  to 
be  a  formid.'ible  ailversary  to  the  Christians. 
This  was  Mohammed  ben  Alhamar,  or  Aben 
Alhamar,  as  he  is  commonly  called  in  history. 
He  was  a  native  of  Arjona,  of  noble  descent, 
being  of  the  Heni  Nasar,  or  race  of  Nasar,  and 
had  been  educated  in  a  manner  befitting  his 
rank.  Arrived  at  manly  years,  he  had  been  aj)- 
pointed  alcaydc  of  Arjona  and  Jaen,  and  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  justice  and  benignity 
of  his  rule.  He  was  intrepid,  also,  and  ambi- 
tious, and  during  the  late  dissensions  among  the 
Moslems  had  extended  his  territories,  making 
himself  master  of  many  strong  places. 

On  the  death  of  Aben  Mud,  he  made  a  mili- 
tary circuit  through  the  Moorish  territories,  and 
was  everywhere  hailed  with  acclamations  as  the 
only  one  who  could  save  the  Moslem  power  in 
Spain  from  annihilation.  At  length  he  entered 
Granada  amidst  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the 
populace.  Here  he  was  proclaimed  king,  and 
lound  himself  at   the   head   of  the    Moslems  of 


Spain,  being  the  first  of  his  illustrious  line  thai 
ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  It  needs  nothing  more 
to  give  lasting  renown  to  Aben  Alhamar  than  to 
say  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Alhambra,  that 
magnificent  monument  which  to  this  day  bears 
testimony  to  Moorish  taste  and  splendor.  As 
yet,  however,  Aben  Alhamar  had  not  time  to  in- 
dulge in  the  arts  of  peace.  He  saw  the  storm  of 
war  that  threatened  his  newly  founded  kingdom, 
and  prepared  to  buffet  with  it.  The  territories 
of  Granada  extended  .along  the  coast  from  Algez- 
iras  almost  to  Murcia,  and  inland  as  far  as  Jaen 
and  Huescar.  All  the  frontiers  he  hasteneil  to 
put  in  a  state  of  defense,  while  he  strongly  forti- 
fied the  city  of  Granada,  which  he  made  his 
capital. 

IJy  the  Mahometan  law  every  citizen  is  a  sol- 
dier, and  to  take  arms  in  defense  of  the  country 
and  the  faith  is  a  religious  and  imperative  duty. 
Aben  Alhamar,  however,  knew  the  unsteadiness 
of  hastily  levied  militia,  and  organized  a  standing 
force  to  garrison  his  forts  and  cities,  the  expense 
of  which  he  defrayed  from  his  own  revenues. 
The  Moslem  warriors  from  all  parts  now  rallied 
under  his  standard,  and  fifty  thousand  Moors 
abandoning  \'alencia  on  the  conquest  of  that 
country.by  the  king  of  Aragon,  hastened  to  put 
themselves  under  the  dominion  of  Aben  Alhamar. 

Don  Alvar  Perez,  on  returning  to  his  post,  had 
intelligence  of  all  these  circumstances,  and  per- 
ceived that  he  had  not  sufficient  force  to  make 
head  against  such  a  formidable  neighbor,  and 
that  in  f  ict  the  whole  frontier,  so  recently  wrested 
from  the  Moors,  was  in  danger  of  being  recon- 
([ucred.  With  his  old  maxim,  therefore,  "  There 
is  more  life  in  one  word  from  the  mouth  than  in 
a  thousand  words  from  the  pen,"  he  determined 
to  have  another  interview  with  King  Fernando, 
and  acquaint  him  with  the  imminent  dangers  im- 
pending over  the  frontier. 

He  accordingly  took  his  departure  with  great 
secrecy  leaving  his  countess  and  her  women  and 
donzellas  in  his  castle  of  the  rock  of  Martos, 
guartled  by  his  nephew  Don  Tello  and  forty 
chosen  men. 

The  departure  of  Don  Alvar  Perez  was  not  so 
secret,  however,  but  that  Aben  Alhamar  had 
notice  of  it  by  his  spies,  and  he  resolved  to  make 
an  attem])t  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Martos, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  was  the  key  to  all  this 
frontier.    • 

Don  Tello,  who  had  been  left  in  command  of 
the  fortress,  was  a  young  galliard,  full  of  the  fire 
of  youth,  and  he  had  several  hardy  and  adven- 
turous cavaliers  with  him,  among  whom  was 
Diego  Perez  de  \'argas,  surnamed  Machacha,  or 
the  Smasher,  for  his  exploits  at  the  battle  of 
.\erez  in  smashing  the  heads  of  tiie  Moors  with 
the  limb  of  an  olive-tree.  These  hot-blooded 
cavaliers,  looking  out  like  hawks  froir  theii 
mountain  hold,  were  seized  with  an  irresistil)le 
inclination  to  make  a  foray  into  the  lands  of  their 
Moorish  neighbors.  On  a  bright  morning  they 
accordingly  set  forth,  promising  the  donzellas  of 
the  castle  to  bring  them  jewels  and  rich  silks,  the 
spoils  of  Moorish  women. 

The  cavaliers  had  not  been  long  gone  when 
the  castle  was  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
and  the  watchman  from  the  tower  gave  notice  of 
a  cloud  of  dust,  with  Moorish  banners  and  armor 
gleaming  through  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  Moor- 
ish king,  Aben  Alhamar,  who  pitched  his  tents 
before  the  cattle. 

Great  was  the  consternation  that  reigned  with- 
in the  walls,  for  all  the  men  were  absent,  except' 
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ing  one  or  two  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
castle.  The  dames  and  donzellas  gave  themselves 
up  to  despair,  expecting  to  be  carried  away  cap- 
tive, perhaps  to  supply  some  Moorish  harem. 
The  countess,  however,  was  of  an  intrepid  spirit 
and  ready  invention.  Summoning  her  ducflas  and 
damsels,  she  made  them  arrange  their  hair,  and 
dress  themselves  like  men,  take  weapons  in 
hand,  and  show  themselves  between  the  battle- 
"  ments.  The  Moorish  king  was  deceived,  and 
supposed  the  fort  well  garrisoned.  He  was  de- 
terred, therefore,  from  attempting  to  take  it  by 
storm.  In  the  meantime  she  ilispatched  a  mes- 
senger by  the  postcrn-gatc,  with  orders  to  speed 
swiftly  in  quest  of  Don  Tello,  and  tell  him  the 
peril  of  the  fortress. 

At  hearing  these  tidings,  Don  Tcllo  .and  his 
companions  turned  their  reins  and  spurred  back 
for  the  castle,  but  on  drawing  nigh,  they  saw  from 
a  hill  that  it  was  invested  by  a  numerous  host 
who  were  battering  the  walls.  It  was  an  appall- 
ing sight— to  cut  their  way  through  such  a  force 
seemed  hopeless— yet  their  hearts  were  wrung 
with  anguish  when  they  thought  of  the  countess 
and  her  helpless  donzcUaj.  Upon  this,  Diego 
Perez  de  \'argas,  surnamed  Machacha,  ste])ped 
forward  and  projjosed  to  form  a  forlorn  hope,  and 
attempt  to  force  a  passage  to  the  castle.  "  If  any 
of  us  succeeil,"  said  he,  "we  may  save  the  coun- 
tess and  the  rock;  if  we  fall,  we  shall  save  our 
souls  and  act  the  parts  of  good  cavaliers.  This 
rock  is  the  key  of  all  the  frontier,  on  which  the 
king  depends  to  get  possession  of  the  country. 
Shame  would  it  be  if  Moors  should  capture  it  ; 
above  all  if  they  should  lead  away  our  honored 
countess  and  her  ladies  captive  before  our  eyes, 
while  our  lances  remain  unstained  by  blood  and 
we  unscarred  with  a  wound.  For  my  part,  I  would 
rather  die  than  sec  it.  Life  is  but  short ;  we 
should  do  in  it  our  best.  So,  in  a  word,  cavaliers, 
if  you  refuse  to  join  me  I  will  take  my  lea\e  of 
you  and  do  what  I  can  with  my  single  arm." 

"Diego  Perez,"  cried  Don'Tello,  "you  have 
spoken  my  very  wishes  ;  I  will  stand  by  you  until 
the  death,  and  let  those  who  are  good  cavaliers 
and  hidalgos  follow  our  example." 

The  other  cavaliers  caught  Hrc  at  these  words  ; 
forming  a  solid  squadron,  they  put  spurs  to  their 
horses,  and  rushed  down  upon  the  Moors.  The 
first  who  broke  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  was 
Diego  I'crez,  the  Smasher,  and  he  opened  a  way 
for  the  others.  Their  only  object  was  to  cut  their 
way  to  the  fortress  ;  so  they  fought  and  pressed 
forward.  The  most  of  them  got  to  the  rock  ; 
some  were  cut  off  by  the  Moors,  and  died  like 
valiant  knights,  fighting  to  the  last  gasp. 

When  the  Moorish  king  saw  the  daring  of  these 
cavaliers,  and  that  they  had  succeeded  in  rein- 
forcing the  garrison,  he  despaired  of  gaining  the 
castle  without  much  time,  trouble,  and  loss  of 
blood.  He  persuaded  himself,  therefore,  that  it 
was  not  worth  the  price,  and,  striking  his  tents, 
abandoned  the  siege.  Thus  the  rock  of  Martos 
was  saved  by  the  sagacity  of  the  countess  and 
the  prowess  of  Diego  I'erez  de  Vargas,  surnamed 
the  Smasher. 

In  the  meantime,  Don  Alvar  Perez  de  Castro 
arrived  in  presence  of  the  king  at  Hutiel.  King 
Fernando  received  him  with  benignity,  but 
seemed  to  think  his  zeal  beyond  his  prudence  ; 
leaving  so  important  a  frontier  so  weakly  guarded, 
sinking  the  viceroy  in  the  courier,  and  coming  so 
far  to  give  by  word  of  mouth  what  might  easily 
have  been  communicated  by  letter.  He  felt  the 
value,  however,  of  his  loyalty  and  devotion,  but, 


furnishing  him  with  ample  funds,  requested  him 
to  lose  no  timC  in  getting  back  to  his  post.  Tho 
count  set  out  on  his  return,  but  it  is  probable  tht- 
iirdor  and  excitement  of  his  spirit  proved  fatal  to 
him,  for  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever  wjan 
on  the  journey,  and  died  in  the  town  of  Orgaz. 
-  -  -     -    \-' 

CHAPTER  XI. 

ADEN  HUDIEL,  THE  MOORISH  KING  OF  Ml  !• 
CIA,  IlECOMES  THE  VASSAL  OF  KINr,  Hu- 
NANDO. — AHKN  ALHAMAR  SEEKS  TO  Dklvi: 
THE  CHRISTIANS  OUT  OK  ANDALUSIA.— 
FERNANDO  TAKES  THE  Fl/Ll)  AGAlN^i 
HIM.— RAVAGES  OF  THE  KINf,.  — HIS  I.A-l 
MEETINO   WITH   THE  yUEEN-.MOTHER. 

The  death  of  Count  Alvar  Perez  de  Castii 
caused  deep  aftliction  to  King  Fernando,  for  he 
considered  him  the  shield  of  the  frontier.  Wliik- 
he  was  at  Cordova,  or  at  his  rock  of  Martos,  tlu' 
king  felt  as  assured  of  the  safety  of  the  border  as 
though  he  had  been  there  himself.  As  soon  as  ho 
could  be  spared  from  Castile  and  Leon,  he  lia^- 
teneil  to  Cordova,  to  supply  the  loss  the  frontai 
had  sustained  in  the  person  of  his  vigilant  lieu- 
tenant. t)ne  of  his  first  measures  was  to  effect  .i 
truce  of  one  year  with  the  king  of  Ciranada-  ,i 
measure  which  each  adopted  with  great  regni. 
compelled  by  his  several  policy  :  King  FernaiKiu 
to  organize  and  secure  his  recent  contjuests ; 
Aben  Alhamar  to  regulate  and  fortify  his  newly 
founded  kingdom.  Each  felt  that  he  had  a  power- 
ful enemy  to  encounter  and  a  desperate  struggle 
before  him. 

King  Fernando  remained  at  Cordova  until  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  (1241),  regulatiiv.; 
the  atTairs  of  that  noble  city,  assigning  houses 
and  estates  to  such  of  his  cavaliers  as  had  di;;- 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  conquest,  and,  as 
usual,  making  rich  donations  of  towns  and  great 
tracts  of  land  to  the  Church  and  to  different  re- 
ligious orders.  Leaving  his  brother  Alfonso  with 
a  sufficient  force  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  king 
of  Granada  and  hold  him  in  check.  King  Fer- 
nando departed  for  Castile,  making  a  circuit  by 
Jaen  and  Uaeza  and  Andujar,  and  arriving  in 
Toledo  on  the  fourth  of  April.  Here  he  received 
important  propositions  from  Aben  Hudiel,  the 
Moorish  king  of  Murcia.  The  death  of  Aben 
Hud  had  left  that  kingdom  a  scene  of  confusion. 
The  alcaydes  of  the  different  cities  anil  fortresses 
were  at  strife  with  each  other,  and  many  refused 
allegiance  to  Aben  Hudiel.  The  latter,  too,  was 
in  hostility  with  .\ben  Alhamar,  the  king  of 
Granada,  and  he  feared  he  would  take  advantage 
of  his  truce  with  King  Fernando,  and  the  dis- 
tnicled  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  to  make 
an  inroad.  Thus  desperately  situated,  Aben 
Hudiel  h.id  sent  missives  to  King  Fernando,  en- 
treating his  protection,  and  offering  to  become 
his  vassal. 

The  king  of  Castile  gladly  closed  with  this 
offer.  He  forthwith  sent  his  son  and  heir,  the 
Prince  Alfonso,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the 
king  of  Murcia.  As  the  prince  was  young  and 
inexperienced  in  these  affairs  of  state,  he  sent 
with  him  Don  Pelayo  de  Correa,  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  Santiago,  a  cavalier  of  consummate  wisdom 
and  .address,  and  also  Rodrigo  Gonzalez  Giron. 
The  prince  was  received  in  Murcia  with  regal 
honors  ;  the  terms  were  soon  adjusted  by  which 
the    Moorish    king   acknowledged  vassalage  to 
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King  Fernando,  and  ceded  to  him  one-half  of  hi - 
revenues,  in  return  for  which  the  king  graciously 
took  him  under  his  protection.  The  alcaydes  of 
Alicant,  Elche,  Oriola,  and  several  other  places, 
;\t;reed  to  this  covenant  of  vassalage,  but  it  was 
indignantly  spurned  by  the  Wall  of  Lorca;  he 
liiid  been  put  in  office  by  Aben  Ilud  ;  and,  now 
iliat  potentate  was  no  more,  ]>e  aspired  to  cxcr- 
I  ise  an  independent  sway,  and  had  placed  al- 
( .lydes  of  his  own  party  in  Mula  and  Carthagcna. 

As  the  prince  Alfonso  had  come  to  solemnize 
'he  act  of  homage  and  vassalage  proposed  by  the 
Moorish  king,  and  not  to  extort  submission  from 
ills  subjects  by  force  of  arms,  he  contented  him- 
>-i;lf  with  making  a  progress  throujjh  the  kingdom 
.ind  receiving  the  homage  of  the  acquiescent 
towns  and  cities,  after  which  he  rejoined  his 
r.ither  in  Castile. 

It  is  conceived  by  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  as  well  as  by  other  monkish  chroni- 
ilers,  that  this  important  acquisition  of  territory 
by  the  saintly  Fernando  was  a  boon  from  Heaven 
in  reward  of  an  offering  which  he  made  to  Clod 
of  his  daughter  Dercngiiela,  vvhom  early  in  this 
year  he  dedicated  as  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Las 
iluelgas,  in  Burgos — of  which  convent  the  king's 
sister  Constanza  was  abbess.* 

About  this  time  it  was  that  King  Fernando 
j^ave  an  instance  of  his  magnanimity  and  his 
chivalrous  disposition.  We  have  seen  the  deadly 
opposition  he  had  experienced  from  the  haughty 
house  of  Lara,  and  the  ruin  which  the  three 
lirothers  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  trai- 
torous hostility.  The  anger  of  the  king  was  ap- 
peased by  their  individual  ruin  ;  he  did  not  desire 
10  revenge  himself  upon  their  helpless  families, 
nor  to  break  down  and  anrvihilate  a  house  lofty 
ind  honored  in  the  traditions  of  Spain.  One  of 
the  brothers,  Don  Fernando,  had  left  a  daughter, 
Dofia  Sancha  Fernandez  de  Lara;  there  hap- 
[jcned  at  this  time  to  be  in  Spain  a  cousin-german 
of  the  king,  a  prince  of  Portugal,  Don  Fernando 
l)y  name,  who  held  the  sefloria  of  Scrpa.  Uetween 
this  prince  and  Dona  Sancha  the  king  effected  a 
marriage,  whence  has  sprung  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  branches  of  the  ancient  house  of  Lara.f 
riie  other  daugluers  of  Don  Fernando  retained 
large  possessions  in  Castile  ;  and  one  of  his  sons 
uiU  be  found  serving  valiantly  under  the  standard 
of  the  king. 

In  the  meantime  the  truce  with  Aben  Alhamar, 
the  king  of  C.ranada,  had  greatly  strengthened 
the  hands  of  that  monarch.  He  had  received 
accessions  of  troops  from  various  parts,  had  for- 
tified his  capital  and  his  frontiers,  and  now 
tomentcd  disturbances  in  the  neighboring  king- 
dom of  Murcia  —  encouraging  the  refractory 
cities  to  persist  in  their  refusal  of  vassalage — 
hoping  to  annex  that  kingdom  to  his  own  newly 
consolidated  dominions. 

The  Wali  of  Lorca  and  his  partisans,  the  al- 
caydes of  Mula  and  Carthagcna,  thus  instigated 
by  the  king  of  Ciranada,  now  increased  in  turbu- 
lence, and  completely  overawed  the  feeble-handed 
Aben  Hudiel.  King  Fernando  thought  this  a 
good  opportunity  to  give  his  son  and  heir  his  first 
essay  in  arms.  He  accordingly  dispatched  the 
prince  a  second  time  to  Murcia,  accompanied 
as  before  by  Don  Pelayo  de  Correa,  the  Grand 
Master  of  Santiago  ;  but  he  sent  him  now  with  a 
strong  military  force,  to  play  the  part  of  a  con- 
queror.    The  conquest,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 


♦  Cronica  del  Rey  Santo,  cap.  i  ^ 

f  Notas  para  la  Vida  de)  Santo  key,  p.  554. 


easy ;  Mula,  Lorca,  and  Carthagcna  soon  subr 
mitted,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to 
vassalage — Fernando  henceforth  adding  to  his 
other  titles  King  of  Murcia.  "  Thus,"  says  P'ray 
Antonio  Agapida,  "  was  another  precious  jewel 
wrested  from  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  and 
ailded  to  the  crown  of  this  saintly  monarch." 

liut  it  was  not  in  Murcia  alone  that  King 
Fernando  found  iiimsclf  called  to  contend  with 
his  new  adversary  the  king  of  Granada.  That 
able  and  active  monarch,  strengthened  as  has 
been  said  during  the  late  truce,  had  made  bold 
forays  in  the  frontiers  recently  concpiered  by 
King  Fernando,  and  had  even  extended  them  to 
the  neighboriiood  of  Cordova.  In  all  this  he 
had  been  encouraged  by  some  degree  of  negli- 
gence and  inaction  on  the  part  of  King  Fer- 
nando's  brother  Alfonso,  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  the  frontier.  The  prince  took  the  field 
against  Aben  Alhamar,  and  fought  him  manfully  ; 
but  the  Moorish  force  was  too  powerful  to  be 
withstood,  and  the  ])rincc  was  defeated. 

Tidings  of  this  was  sent  to  King  Fernando, 
and  of  the  great  danger  of  the  frontier,  as  Aben 
Alhamar,  flushed  with  success,  was  aiming  to 
drive  the  Christians  out  of  Andalusia.  King 
Fernando  immediately  set  off  for  the  frontier, 
accompanied  by  the  Queen  Juana.  He  did  not 
wait  to  levy  a  powerful  force,  but  took  with  him 
a  small  number — knowing  the  loyalty  of  his  sub- 
jects and  their  belligerent  propensities,  and  that 
they  would  hasten  to  his  standard  the  moment 
they  knew  he  was  in  the  field  and  exposed  to 
danger.  His  force  accordingly  increased  as  he 
advanced.  At  Andujar  he  met  his  brother  Al- 
fonso with  the  relics  of  his  lately  defeated  army 
— all  brave  and  expert  soldiers.  He  had  now 
a  commanding  force,  and  leaving  the  queen  with 
a  sufficient  guard  at  Andujar,  he  set  off  with  his 
brother  Alfonso  and  Don  Nur'io  Gonzalez  de  Lara, 
son  of  the  Count  Gonzalo,  to  scour  the  country 
about  Arjona,  Jacn,  and  Alcandetc.  The  Moors 
took  refuge  in  their  strong  places,  whence  they 
saw  with  aching  hearts  the  desolation  of  their 
country — olive  plantations  on  fire,  vineyards  laid 
waste,  groves  and  orchards  cut  down,  and  all 
the  other  modes  of  ravage  practised  in  these  un- 
sparing wars. 

The  King  of  Granada  did  not  venture  to  take 
the  field  ;  and  King  Fernando,  meeting  no  enemy 
to  contend  with,  while  ravaging  the  lands  of  Al- 
candetc, detached  a  part  of  his  force  under  Don 
Rodrigo  Fernandez  de  Castro,  a  son  of  the  brave 
Alvar  Perez  lately  deceased,  and  he  associated 
witii  him  Nuiio  Gonzales,  with  orders  to  besiege 
Arjona.  This  was  a  place  dear  to  Aben  Alha- 
ni.ir,  the  King  of  Granada,  being  his  native  place, 
where  he  had  first  tasted  the  sweets  of  power. 
Hence  he  was  commonly  called  the  King  of 
Arjona. 

The  people  of  the  place,  though  they  had 
quailed  before  King  Fernando,  despised  his  offi- 
cers and  set  them  at  defiance.  Tiie  king  himself, 
however,  made  his  appearance  on  the  following 
day  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  whereupon 
Arjona  capitulated. 

While  his  troops  were  reposing  from  their 
fatigues,  the  king  made  some  further  ravages, 
and  reduced  several  small  towns  to  obedience. 
He  then  sent  his  brother  Don  Alfonso  with  suf- 
ficient forces  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the 
Vega  of  Granada.  In  the  meantime  he  returned 
to  Andujar  to  the  Queen  Juana.  He  merely 
came,  say  the  old  chronicler  \,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  her  to  Cordov;  ;   fulfilling,  always. 
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his  duty  as  a  cavalier,  without  neglecting  that  of 
a  kin^;. 

The  moment  he  had  left  her  in  her  palace  at 
Cordova,  he  hastened  l)ack  to  join  his  brother  in 
harassinij  the  territories  ofvlranaiLi.  He  came 
in  time  ;  for  Ahcn  Aliianiar,  eiira^'ed  at  sceinj; 
the  destruction  of  the  \'cj;a,  mack:  sucli  a  vijjor- 
ous  sally  tiiat  had  Prince  Alfonso  hirii  .done  in 
command,  he  mi};ht  have  received  a  second  les- 
son still  more  ilisastrous  thai\  the  first.  The 
presence  of  the  kini^,  however,  put  new  spirits 
and  valor  into  the  troops  :  the  Moors  were  driven 
back  to  the  city,  and  the  Christians  pursued  them 
to  the  very  j;ates.  As  the  kinj;  had  not  sufficient 
forces  with  him  to  attempt  the  cajjture  of  this 
place,  he  contented  himself  with  the  mischief  he 
hail  (h)ne,  and,  with  some  more  which  he  subse- 
cpiently  effected,  he  returned  to  Cordo\a  to  let 
his  troo[)s  rest  from  their  fati^jues. 

While  the  kinjj  was  in  this  city  a  messeii^;er 
arrived  from  his  mother,  the  (.'ueen  lierenKuela, 
informint;  him  of  her  intention  of  eomini;  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  A  lon^'  time  had  ela])sed  since  tliey 
had  seen  each  other,  anil  her  eNtreme  a>,'e  ren- 
dered her  anxious  to  embrace  her  son.  Tl.e  kinj;, 
to  prevent  iicr  from  lakinj;  so  lonj;  a  journey,  set 
off  to  meet  her,  taking'  with  him  his  (  Hieen  J  nana. 
The  meeting'  took  iilace  in  I'czuelo  near  IJuinos,* 
and  was  affecting;  on  both  siles,  for  never  did  son 
and  mother  love  and  honor  each  other  more 
truly.  In  this  interview,  the  tiuecn  represented 
iier  af;e  and  increasing;  weakness,  and  her  in- 
capacity to  cope  with  the  fatij^ues  of  public 
affairs,  of  which  she  had  always  shared  the  bur- 
den with  the  kinjf ;  she  therefore  sij;nifieil  her 
wish  to  retire  to  her  convent,  to  pass  the  remnant 
of  her  days  in  holy  repose.  King  Fernando,  who 
had  ever  found  in  his  mother  his  ablest  counsellor 
and  best  support,  entreated  her  not  to  leave  his 
side  in  these  arduous  times,  when  the  King  of 
(jranada  on  one  side,  and  the  Kinj;  of  Seville  on 
the  other,  threatened  to  put  all  his  courage  and 
resources  to  the  trial.  A  long  and  earnest,  yet 
tender  and  atTectionate,  conversation  succeeded 
between  them,  which  resulted  in  the  queen- 
mother's  yielding  to  his  solicitations.  The  illus- 
trious son  and  mother  remained  together  six 
weeks,  enjoying  each  other's  society,  after  which 
they  separated— the  king  and  cpieen  for  the  fron- 
tier, and  the  queen-mother  for  Toledo.  They 
were  never  to  behold  each  other  again  upon 
earth,  for  the  king  never  returned  to  Castile. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

KING  FERNANDO'S  KXPEDITION  TO  ANDALUSIA. — 
SIEGE  OF  JAEN. — SECRET  DEPARTURE  OK 
ABEN  ALHAMAR  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  CAMP. 
—HE  ACKNOWLEDGES  HIMSELF  THE  VAS- 
SAL OF  THE  KING,  WHO  ENTERS  JAEN  IN 
TRIUMPH. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  August,  1245,  that  King 
Fernando  set  out  on  his  grand  expedition  to 
Andalusia,  whence  he  was  never  to  return.  All 
that  autumn  he  pursued  the  same  destructive 
course  as  in  his  preceding  campaigns,  laying 
waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jaen  and  to  Alcala  la  Real.    The  town. 


*  Some  chronicles,  through  mistake,  make  it  Pezuelo 
near  Ciudal  Real,  in  the  mountains  on  the  confines  of 
Gkanada. 


too,  of  lUora,  built  on  a  lofty  rock  and  fancying' 
itself  secure,  was  captured  and  given  a  |)rey  ii» 
(lames,  whicli  was  as  a  bale  fire  to  the  couniiy, 
Thence  he  descended  into  the  beautiful  V'eg;i  ,,( 
('■ranada,  ravaging  that  earthly  paradise.  Ali.u 
Alhamar  sallied  forth  from  (Iranada  with  wlm 
forces  he  could  collect,  and  a  bloody  battle  i  n-->  ,  ,1 
about  twelve  miles  from  (iranada.  A  p.irt  ol  ili,. 
troo|>s  of  Ahcn  Alhamar  were  hasty  Ie\ies,  m 
habitants  nf  the  city,  and  but  little  accustoinr.l  lo 
combat ;  they  lost  cour.ige,  gave  way,  .ind  tin  ^ 
tlie  better  part  of  the  troops  in  disorder  ;  a  rein  it 
took  place  which  ended  in  a  headlong  IHkIi'.  .11 
which  there  was  great  carnage* 

Content  for  the  present  with  the  ravage  he  h  ui 
made  and  the  victory  he  had  gained,  Kin^ 
Fernando  now  drew  off  his  troops  and  repainl  tii 
his  frontier  hold  of  Martos,  where  they  might  w^i 
after  their  fatigues  in  security. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  Don  I'elayo  I'erez  t'or- 
rea,  the  (Ir.inil  Master  of  S.mtiago.  This  val:;iiit 
cavalier,  who  was  as  sage  and  shrewd  in  couiicil 
as  he  was  adroit  anil  daring  in  the  tielil,  had  .liiUil 
the  youthful  Prince  Alfonso  in  completing  iln' 
tran(|uillization  of  Murcia,  and  leaving  him  111  ihf 
c|iiiet  administratitui  of  al'fairs  in  that  kingdom,  li  nl 
since  bi'cn  on  a  jiious  and  political  mission  In  ilic 
court  of  Rome.  He  arrived  most  opportuiuK  .11 
Martos,  to  aiil  the  king  with  his  counsels,  f(>r  tin  ip 
was  none  in  whose  wisilom  and  loyalty  the  km.; 
had  more  conlidcnce. 

The  grand  master  listened  to  all  the  >laiis  of 
the  king  for  the  humiliation  of  the  haughty  Kihi; 
of  Gran.ida  ;  he  then  gravely  but  most  rejoiLilnlK 
objected  to  the  course  the  king  was  pursuing.  I K; 
held  the  mere  ravaging  the  country  of  little  uiii- 
mate  benetit.  It  harassed  and  irritated,  but  ilnl 
not  destroy  the  enemy,  while  it  fatigued  and  ilr- 
moralized  the  army.  To  conquer  the  couiiti  v, 
they  must  not  lay  waste  the  held,  but  take  tin- 
towns  ;  so  long  as  the  Moors  retained  their  stidii;^- 
holds,  so  long  they  had  dominion  over  the  land. 
He  advised,  therefore,  as  a  signal  blow  to  tlio 
power  of  the  Moorish  iv'ig,  the  capture  of  tlic 
city  of  Jaen.  This  was  a  city  of  immense  strenutii, 
the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  was  well  supplioil 
with  provisions  and  the  munitions  of  war  ;  strongly 
garrisoned  and  commanded  by  Abu  Omar,  native 
of  Cordova,  a  general  of  cavalry,  and  on';  ol  tiu' 
bravest  officers  of  Abcn  Alhamar.  King  I'er- 
nando  h.ad  already  besieged  it  in  vain,  but  tlic 
reasoning  of  the  grand  master  had  either  'oii- 
vinced  his  reason  or  touched  his  pride.  He  set 
himself  down  before  the  walls  of  jaen,  declaring; 
he  would  never  raise  the  siege  until  he  was  mas- 
ter of  the  place.  For  a  long  time  the  siege  was 
carried  on  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  defiance  nf 
rain  and  tempests.  Aben  Alhamar  was  in  despair : 
he  could  not  relieve  the  place  ;  he  could  not  again 
venture  on  a  battle  with  the  king  after  his  late  de- 
feat. He  saw  that  Jaen  must  fall,  and  feared  it 
would  be  followed  by  the  fall  of  (Iranada.  He  w  is 
a  man  of  ardent  spirit  and  quick  and  generous  im- 
pulses. Taking  a  sudden  resolution,  he  departed 
secretly  for  the  Christian  camp,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  presence  of  King  Fernando.  "  Behold  be- 
fore you,"  said  he,  "the  King  of  Granada.  Re- 
sistance 1  find  unavailing  ;  I  come,  trusting  to 
your  magnanimity  and  good  faith,  to  put  myself 
under  your  protection  and  acknowledge  myself 
your  vassal."  So  saying,  he  knelt  and  kissed  the 
king's  hand  in  token  of  homage. 

"  King    Fernando,"  say  the  old    chroniclers, 


*  Conde,  torn.  iii.  c.  5. 
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•'  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  Kencrosity.  lie  raisc<l 
his  late  enemy  front  tlie  eiirth,  emliruceil  him  m 
a  friend,  and  left  iiim  in  liic  sovereignty  of  his  ilo- 
minions  ;  the  good  kinv;,  however,  was  as  politie 
as  he  was  (•cnerous.  lie  received  Ai)en  Alhamar 
as  a  vassal  ;  conditioned  for  the  dehvery  of  Jaen 
into  his  hands  ;  for  the  yearly  payment  of  one  half 
(if  his  roveniR's  ;  for  his  attendance  at  the  cortes 
IS  one  of  the  no))les  of  the  empire,  and  his  aiding 
Castile  in  war  with  a  certain  number  of  horse- 
men." 

In  compliance  with  these  conditions,  Jacn  was 
^liven  up  to  the  Christian  kin^,',  who  entered  it  in 
triumph  ahout  tiie  etui  of  February.*  His  (irst 
care  was  to  repair  in  j;ranil  procession,  Ijcarin^' 
the  holy  cross,  to  the  principal  mos(|ue,  which 
was  purified  and  sanctitied  by  the  ISisliop  of  Cor- 
dova, and  erected  into  a  catlietlral  and  dedicated 
to  the  most  holy  VMrj^iti  Mary. 

Me  remained  some  time  in  Jaen,  (jiving  repose 
10  his  troojjs,  rejjulatitin  the  affairs  of  tliis  impor- 
tant place,  disposing  of  houses  and  estates  iimong 
his  warriors  who  had  most  distinguished  them- 
selves, and  amply  rewarding  the  priests  and  monks 
who  had  aidvd  him  with  their  prayers. 

As  to  Aben  Alhamar,  he  returned  to  (Iranada, 
relieved  from  apprehension  of  impending  ruin  to 
liis  kingilom,  but  deeply  humiliateil  at  having  to 
come  under  the  yoke  of  vassalage.  He  consolc<l 
himself  by  prosecuting  the  arts  of  peace,  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  his  people,  building  hospitals, 
founding  institutions  of  learning,  ;ind  beautifying 
his  capital  with  those  magnificent  edifices  which 
remain  the  admiration  of  posterity  ;  for  now  it 
was  that  he  comntenced  to  build  the  Alhambra. 

Note. — There  is  some  dispute  among  historians  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  siege  and  the  date  of  the  surren<ler  of 
Jacn.  Some  make  the  siege  endure  eight  inontlis.  from 
August  into  the  middle  of  April.  The  authentic  Agapida 
adopts  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  Notas  para  la  l-'i<ia 
dtl  Santo  Rey,  etc.,  who  makes  the  siege  liegin  on  the 
31st  December  and  end  about  the  26th  February. 


old    chroniclers, 


CHAPTER  XHl. 

AXATAF,  KINO  OF  SEVILLE,  EXASPERATED  AT 
THE  SUUMISSION  OF  THE  KING  OK  GRAN- 
ADA, REJECTS  THE  PROPOSITIONS  OK  KING 
FERNANDO  FOR  A  TRUCE.  —THE  LAT- 
TER IS  ENCOURAGED  IIV  A  VISION  TO  UN- 
DERTAKE THE  CONQUEST  OK  THE  CITY 
•  OF  SEVILLE.— DEATH  OF  QUEEN  BEREN- 
GUELA. — A   DIPLOMATIC   MARRIAGE. 

King  Fernando,  having  reduced  the  fair 
kingdom  of  (Iranada  to  vassalage,  and  fortified 
himself  in  Andalusia  by  the  possession  of  the 
strong  city  of  Jaen,  bethought  him  now  of  re- 
turning to  Castile.  There  was  but  one  Moorish 
potentate  in  Spain  whose  hostilities  he  had  to 
fear  :  this  was  Axataf,  the  King  of  Seville.  He 
was  the  son  of  Aben  Hud,  and  succeeded  to  a 
portion  of  his  territories.  Warned  by  the  signal 
defeat  of  his  father  at  Xerez,  he  had  forborne  to 
take  the  field  against  the  Christians,  but  had 
spared  no  pains  and  expense  to  put  the  city  of 
Seville  in  the  highest  state  of  defence  ;  strength- 
ening its  walls  and  towers,  providing  it  with  mu- 
nitions of  war  of  all  kinds,  and  exercising  his 
people  continually  in  the  use  of  arms.     King 


*  Notas  para  la  Vida,  del  Santo  Rey,  p.  562. 
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Fernando  was  loth  to  lejve 
its  present  utisettled  stale,  v\ 
enemy  in  the  noighborhmxl,  \ 
vantage  (»f  his  absence  to  hrea 
ity  ;  still  it  was  his  policy  to  |> 
the  sheath  until  he  had  com| 
new  poiies^ions.  He  sought,  tin  rff(ue,  tft  II 
a  truce  with  King  Axataf,  and,  to  enforce 
propositions,  it  is  s.iid  he  ;ippeared  with  his  army 
i)efore  Seville  in  May,  124'),*  His  propositions 
were  rejected,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  gate.  It 
appears  that  the  King  of  Seville  was  exasperated 
rather  than  dismayed  by  the  submission  of  the 
King  of  (iran.ul.i.  He  felt  that  on  himself  de- 
pi'niled  the  last  hope  of  Islamism  in  Spain  ;  he 
trusted  on  aid  from  the  coast  of  liarbary,  with 
which  his  caiiital  had  ready  coiniiiunication  by 
water  ;  and  he  nsoKeil  to  make  a  bold  stand  in 
the  cause  of  his  faith. 

King  l''ernaii(l(»  retired  indignant  from  before 
Seville,  and  repaired  to  Cordoxa,  with  the  pious 
determination  to  punish  the  obstinacy  and  hum- 
ble the  pride  of,  the  inlidel,  by  planting  the 
standard  of  the  cross  on  the  walls  of  his  ca|)ital. 
Seville  once  in  his  jxiwer,  the  rest  of  Andalusia 
woidd  soon  follow,  and  then  his  trium|)h  over  the 
sect  of  Mahomet  would  be  complete.  Other 
reasons  may  have  concurred  to  make  him  covet 
the  conquest  of  Seville.  It  was  a  city  of  great 
splendor  and  wealth,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  country,  in  a  genial  climate,  under  a  be- 
nignant sky  ;  and  having  by  its  river,  the  Ouad- 
alcjuivir,  an  open  highway  for  commerce,  it  was 
the  metropolis  of  all  Morisma— a  world  of  wealth 
and  delight  within  itself. 

These  were  sufficient  reasons  for  aiming  at  the 
conipiest  of  this  famous  city,  but  these  were  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  holy  friars  who  have  writ- 
ten the  history  of  this  monarch,  and  who  have 
found  a  reason  more  befitting  his  character  of 
saint.  Accorilingly  we  are  told,  by  the  worthy 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  that  at  a  time  when  the 
king  was  in  deep  affliction  for  the  death  of  his 
mother,  the  (jueen  Uerenguela,  and  was  praying 
with  great  fervor,  there  appeared  before  him 
Saint  Isidro,  the  great  Apostle  of  Spain,  who  had 
been  Archbishop  of  Seville  in  old  times,  before 
the  perdition  of  Spain  by  the  Moors.  As  the 
monarch  gazed  in  reverend  wonder  at  the  vision, 
the  saint  laid  on  him  a  solemn  injunction  to 
rescue  from  the  empire  of  Mahomet  his  city  of 
Seville.  "  Que  asi  la  llamo  por  suya  en  la  patria, 
suya  en  la  silla,  y  suya  en  la  protcccion." 
"Such,"  says  Agapida,  "was  the  true  reason 
why  this  pious  king  undertook  the  conquest  of 
Seville ; "  and  in  this  assertion  he  is  supported 
by  many  Spanish  chroniclers  ;  and  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church— the  vision  of  San  Isidro 
being  read  to  this  day  among  its  services. f 

The  death  of  Queen  Uerenguela,  to  which  we 
have  just  adverted,  happened  some  months  after 
the  conquest  of  Jaen  and  submission  of  Granada. 
The  grief  of  the  king  on  hearing  the  tidings,  we 
are  told,  was  past  description.  For  a  time  it 
quite  overwhelmed  him.  "  Nor  is  it  much  to  be 
marvelled  at,"  says  an  old  chronicler  ;  "for  never 
did  monarch  lose  a  mother  so  noble  and  magnan- 
imous in  all  her  actions.  She  was  indeed  accom- 
plished in  all  things,  an  example  of  every  virtue, 
the  mirror  of  Castile  and  Leon  and  all  Spain,  by 
whose  counsel  and  wisdom  the  affairs  of  many 
kingdoms  were  governed.     This  noble  queen/ 


•  Ibid.,  p.  572. 

f  Rodriguez,  Memorias  del  Santo  Rey,  c.  Will 
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continuei  the  chronicler,  "  was  deplored  in  all 
the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  Casrtilc  and 
Leon  ;  by  all  people,  great  and  small,  but  «jr/i- 
fia/iy  by  poor  iiivitlit'rs ,  to  whom  she  was  ever  a 
benefactress."  * 

Another  heavy  loss  to  King  I'ernando,  about 
this  time,  was  that  of  liie  Archbishop  of 'Poleilo, 
Don  Rodrigo,  the  groat  adviser  of  the  king  in  all 
his  expeditions,  and  the  jirehitc  who  tirst  preached 
the  grand  crusade  in  S|>ain.  He  lived  a  life  of 
piety,  activity,  and  /cal,  and  died  full  of  years, 
of  honors,  and  of  riches — having  received  princely 
estates  and  vast  revenues  from  the  king  in  reward 
of  his  services  in  the  cause. 

These  private  afilictions  for  a  time  ocrujiied 
the  royal  mind  ;  the  king  was  also  a  little  dis- 
turbed by  some  rash  proceedings  of  his  son,  the 
hereditary  I'rince  Alfonso,  who,  being  left  in  the 
eovernmcnt  of  Murcia,  took  a  notion  of  imitating 
his  father  in  his  con(|uests,  and  made  an  inroad 
into  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  V'alencia,  at  that 
time  in  a  state  of  conlusion.  This  brought  on  a 
collision  with  King  Jayme  of  Aragon,  surnamed 
the  Con(|ueror,  who  had  laid  his  hand  upon  all 
Valencia,  as  his  by  right  of  arms,  There  was 
thus  danger  of  a  rupture  with  Aragon,  and  of 
King  Kernando  having  an  enemy  on  his  back, 
while  busied  in  bis  wars  in  Andalusi.i.  Fortu- 
nately King  Jayme  bad  a  fair  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess \'iolante  ;  anti  the  grave  diplomatists  of  the 
two  courts  determined  that  it  were  bettir  the  two 
chiklren  should  marry,  than  the  twi>  fathers 
shouki  tight.  To  this  arrangement  King  Fer- 
nando antl  King  Jayme  gl.ully  assi'oted.  They 
were  both  of  the  same  faith  ;  both  |>roud  of  the 
name  of  Christian  ;  both  zealous  in  driving  Ma- 
hometanism  out  of  Spain,  and  in  augmenting 
their  empires  with  its  spoils.  The  marriage  w.is 
accordingly  solemnized  in  \'alladolid  in  the  month 
of  November  in  this  same  year  ;  and  now  the 
saintly  King  Fernando  turned  his  whole  energies 
to  this  great  anil  crowning  achievement,  the  con- 
quest of  Seville,  the  emporium  of  Mahometanisni 
in  Spain. 

Foreseeing,  as  long  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ciua- 
dalquivir  was  o|)en,  the  city  could  receive  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  from  Africa,  the  king 
held  consultations  with  a  wealthy  man  of  liurgos, 
Ramon  Honifaz,  or  Honif.ice.  by  name— some 
say  a  native  of  France  — one  well  experienced 
in  maritime  affairs,  and  ca])able  of  fitting  out  and 
managing  a  tleet.  This  man  he  constituted  his 
admiral,  and  sent  him  to  Biscay  to  jirovide  and 
arm  a  tleet  of  ships  and  galleys,  with  which  to 
attack  Seville  by  water,  while  the  king  should  in- 
vest it  by  land. 


CHAPTICR  XIV. 

INVESTMENT  OF  SEVILI.i:.— ALL  SPAIN  AROUSED 
TO  ARMS. — SURRKNDEK  Ol'  ALCALA  1>KL 
RIO.  — THE  FLEET  OK  ADMIRAL  RAMON 
liONIFAZ  ADVANCES  UP  THE  GUADALQUI- 
VIR.— DON  PELAVO  CORREA,  MASTER  OF 
SANTIAGO.  —  HIS  VALOROUS  DEEDS  AND 
THE   MIRACLES   WROUGHT    IN    HIS    HEHALF. 

When  it  was  bruited  about  that  King  Fer- 
nando the  Saint  intended  to  besiege  the  great 
city  of  Seville,  all  Spain  was  roused  to  arms. 
The  masters  of  the  various  military  and  rehgious 


*  Cronica  del  Rey  Don  Fernando,  c.  xiiL 


orders,  the  rieos  hombrcs,  the  princes,  cavaliers, 
hidalgos,  an<l  every  one  of  Castile  and  Li-oii 
canabic  of  bearing  arn>s,  prepared  to  take  tii- 
field.  Many  of  tl>e  nobility  of  Catalonia  and 
I'ortugid  repaired  to  the  standard  of  the  king,  .1  ■, 
did  other  cavaliers  of  worth  and  prowess  from 
lands  far  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

Prel.ites,  priests,  anil  monks  likewise  tlnoi^;,  ,| 
to  the  army  -  some  to  take  care  of  the  souK  cii 
those  who  hazarded  their  lives  in  this  holy  enter- 
prise, others  with  a  zealous  deternunaiion  lo 
grasp  buckler  and  lance,  and  battle  with  the  arm 
of  Mesh  against  the  enemies  of  (jod  and  the 
Church. 

At  the  opening  of  spring  the  assembled  Im-.t 
issued  forth  in  shining  array  from  the  gates  of 
Cordova.  After  having  gained  jiossession  of  C.ii- 
mona,  and  I.ora  and  Alcolea,  and  of  other  neigh- 
boring pl.ues  —  some  by  voluntary  surreiidii, 
others  by  force  of  arms  —  the  king  crossed  the 
(ai.ulahjiiivir,  with  gre.it  difticulty  aiKl  peril,  a\u[ 
made  himself  master  of  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant jiosts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Seville, 
Among  these  was  Aleal.i  del  Rio,  a  place  of  great 
consequence,  through  which  passed  all  the  sik 
cors  from  the  mountains  to  the  city.  This  pl,i(  c 
was  bravely  defended  by  Axataf  in  person,  llu 
commander  of  .Seville,  He  remained  in  Ah.ili 
with  three  hundred  Moorish  cavaliers,  makiii., 
frequent  s.dlies  upiui  the  t  hristians,  and  etfeclin.; 
great  slaughter.  At  length  he  beheld  all  tL,' 
country  around  laid  waste,  the  grain  burnt  «.r 
trampled  down,  the  vineyards  torn  up,  the  cattle 
driven  away  and  the  vill.iges  consumed;  soth.it 
nothing  remained  to  give  sustenance  to  the  g.ii- 
rison  or  the  inhabitants.  Not  daring  to  linger 
there  any  longer,  he  ile|)arteil  secretly  in  the 
ni.'ht  and  retired  to  Seville,  and  the  town  sm 
rt  iidered  to  King  Fernanilo. 

While  the  king  was  putting  Alcala  del  Kio  in 
.1  state  of  defence.  Admiral  Ramon  lionif.i/  ,u 
rived  at  the  mouth  of  the  (iu.idalquivir  with  ,1 
lleet  of  thirteen  large  ships,  and  sever.il  sin. ill 
vessels  and  galleys.  While  he  was  yet  hoveriii;^ 
about  the  land,  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  ,1 
great  force  of  ships  for  Tangier,  Ceut.i,  ami 
Seville,  and  of  ;in  army  to  assail  liiin  from  the 
shores.  In  this  peril  he  sent  in  all  speed  for 
succor  to  the  king  ;  when  it  reached  the  sea-coa>t 
the  enemy  had  not  yet  ap|)eared ;  wherefore, 
thinking  it  a  false  alarm,  the  reinforcement  re- 
turned to  the  camp.  Scarcely,  however,  had  it 
departed  when  the  Africans  came  swarming  over 
the  sea,  and  fell  upon  Ramon  llonifaz  with  a 
greatly  superior  force.  The  admiral,  in  no  way 
disin.iyed,  defended  himself  vigorously— sunk 
several  of  the  enemy,  took  a  few  prizes,  and  |jiit 
the  rest  to  tlight,  remaining  master  of  the  river. 
The  king  had  heard  of  the  peril  of  the  fleet,  and, 
crossing  the  ford  of  the  river,  had  hastened  to  its 
aid  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  sea-coast,  he  found 
it  victorious,  at  which  he  was  greatly  rejoiced, 
and  commanded  that  it  should  advance  higher 
up  the  river. 

It  was  on  the  twentieth  of  the  month  of  Au- 
gust that  King  Fernando  began  formally  the 
siege  of  Seville,  having  encamped  his  troops, 
small  in  number,  but  of  stout  hearts  and  valiant 
hands,  near  to  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
From  hence  Don  Pelayo  Correa,  the  valiant 
Master  of  Santiago,  with  two  hundred  and  sixty 
horsemen,  many  of  whom  were  warlike  friars, 
attempted  to  cross  the  river  at  the  ford  below 
Aznal  F'arache.  Upon  this,  Aben  Amaken, 
Moorish  king  of  Niebla,  sallied  forth  with  a  great 
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host  to  defend  the  paiii  and  the  cavnitcrs  were 
.-xpoicd  to  imminent  peril,  »j(itii  the  kinj;  sent 
me  hundred  caviUivn  to  thcrr  :\i(|,  \vd  on  by 
Kodrigo  I'lorcs  and  Alonio  'IVulcx  and  Furnun 
PinAcz. 

Tims  reinforced,  the  Master  (hs  Santi.itjo  scoured 
tie  op|)OHite  side  of  tlic  river,  and  witli  liis  httle 
■itmy  of  scarce  four  hundred  hor-^enien,  mingled 
monks  and  iiohhers,  spread  dismay  tiirou^hout 
tlie  country.  'I'licy  attacked  tl'ie  town  of  (leil)CH, 
and,  after  a  desperate  condiii'  ,  entered  it,  >i\v(U(l 
in  hand,  slayin^j  or  <'apturing  the  Moors,  and 
iiuking  rich  booty.  They  made  repeated  assaults 
upon  the  castle  of  Trian.i,  and  had  bloody  nmi- 
|i  ;ts  with  its  j;arrison,  but  r-iild  not  take  the 
pi  ice.  This  hardy  band  of «  aliers  h.id  ])itchcd 
their  tents  and  formed  their  iitle  cimp  on  the 
liinks  of  tlic  river,  below  i;ic  cisllc  of  A/n.d 
I'.iraclie.  'I'liis  fortress  was  situated  on  an  enii- 
ni'nce  above  the  river,  and  its  massive  ruins,  re- 
in.iininK  at  the  present  day,  attest  its  formidable 
strun^th. 

Wlien  the  Moors  from  the  castle  towers  looked 
(liiwn  upon  this  little  camp  of  t'hristian  cavaliers, 
and  saw  them  sallying  fniih  an<l  careerinjj  about 
tlie  country,  and  returnmj,'  in  the  evenin^;s  with 
cavalcades  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  mules  laden 
with  spoil,  and  long  trains  of  capti\es,  they  were 
CM'eeuinj'ly  wroth,  and  they  kept  a  w.itcli  U|)<in 
tiiem,  and  s.dlied  forth  every  day  to  fv^ht  with 
tliem,  and  to  intercept  stra^^jlers  from  their  camp, 
,ind  to  carry  o(f  their  horses.  Then  the  cava- 
liers concerted  io^;ether,  and  they  l.iy  in  and)ush 
one  day  in  the  road  by  which  the  Moors  were 
ariustomed  to  sally  forth,  and  when  the  .Moors 
li.ul  partly  passed  their  ambush,  they  rushed 
fiiilh  ami  fell  upon  them,  and  killeil  and  captured 
ai)i)ve  three  hundred,  and  |)ursueil  the  remainder 
to  the  very  j;ates  of  the  c.istle.  From  that  time 
the  Moors  were  so  disheartened  that  they  m.ule 
no  further  sallies. 

.Shortly  after,  the  Master  of  Santiaj;o  recci\  in^ 
secret  inte!lit,'ence  thata  Moorish  se.i-capt.iin  h.ul 
passed  from  Seville  to  Triana,  on  iiis  way  to  siu  - 
c(ir  the  castle  of  Aznal  Karache,  placed  liim^elf, 
with  a  number  of  chosen  cavaliers,  in  and)use,icle 
at  a  pass  by  which  the  Moors  were  expected  to 
come.  After  w.utinn  a  lon^;  time,  their  si  outs 
brought  woril  tli.it  the  Moors  h.ul  t.iken  another 
road,  and  were  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stood  the  c.istle.  "  Cav.iliers,'"  cried  the 
master,  "  it  is  not  too  late  ;  let  us  first  use  our 
s|)urs  and  then  our  weapons,  and  if  our  steeds 
prove  good,  the  day  will  yet  be  ours."  So  say- 
ing, he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  the  rest  fol- 
lowing his  example,  they  soon  came  in  sight  of 
the  Sloors.  The  l.itter,  seeing  the  Christians 
coming  after  them  full  speed,  urged  their  horses 
up  the  hill  toward  the  castle,  but  the  Christians 
overtook  them  and  slew  seven  of  those  in  the 
rear.  In  the  skirmish,  (iarei  Perez  struck  the 
Moorish  captain  from  his  horse  with  a  blow  of 
his  lance.  The  Christians  rushed  fonvard  to 
take  him  prisoner.  On  seeing  this,  the  Moors 
turned  back,  threw  themselves  between  their  com- 
mander and  his  assailants,  and  kept  the  latter  in 
check  while  he  was  conveyed  into  the  castle. 
Several  of  them  fell  covered  with  wounds  ;  the 
residue,  seeing  their  chieftain  safe,  turned  their 
reins  and  galloped  for  the  castle,  just  entering 
in  time  to  have  the  gates  closed  upon  their  pur- 
suers. 

Time  and  space  permit  not  to  recount  the 
many  other  valorous  deeds  of  Don  Pelayo  Cor- 
lea,  the  good  Master  of  Santiago,  and  his  band 


of  cnvnlicrsnnd  monki.  Ili«  little  ramphccam* 
a  terror  to  the  neighborhood,  and  checked  th« 
sallies  of  the  Moorish  inount.iinecrH  from  the 
Sierra  Moren.i.  In  one  of  his  enterprises  he 
gained  a  signal  adv.mt.ige  over  the  foe,  but  the 
appro. i(  h  of  night  threatened  to  defraud  him  o( 
his  victory,  Then  the  pjoiii  w.irrior  lillcd  up 
his  voii  e  and  siipplic.ited  the  Virgin  M.iry  in 
those  celebrated  words  ;  "  S.mta  M.iri.i  diien  tu 
«lia"  (Holy  M.iry,  ilet.iin  thy  day),  for  it  was  cuie 
of  the  d.iys  consecr.iti  il  to  the  Virgin.  The 
blesseil  \'irgin  listened  to  the  prayer  of  hef 
valiant  votary  ;  the  daylight  continued  in  a  su- 
nern.itur.il  manner,  until  the  victory  of  the  good 
Sl.ister  of  S.mti.igo  was  completed.  In  honor 
of  this  sign.il  f.ivor,  he  afterw.ird  erected  ;i  tem- 
ple to  the  Virgin  by  the  n.ime  of  Nuesira  Seftora 
de  Tentudia.* 

If  any  one  should  doubt  this  miracle,  wrought 
in  favor  of  this  pious  w.irrior  and  his  soldiers  o/ 
the  cowl,  it  may  be  sulficieiit  to  rel.ite  another, 
which  imnu'di.iti'ly  succeeded,  and  whi(  h  shows 
how  peculi.irly  he  w.is  under  the  fivor  of  Hea- 
ven. After  the  battle  w.is  over,  his  followers 
were  re.idy  to  I'.iiiit  with  thirst,  and  could  tiiul  no 
stream  or  fount. liii  ;  and  when  the  good  master 
s.ivv  tlie  distress  of  his  soldiers,  his  heart  was 
touched  with  ccunpassion.and,  bethinking  himself 
of  the  miracle  pert'ormed  by  Mtises,  in  an  im|)ulsc 
of  holy  zeal  and  ccmfidence,  and  in  the  name  o( 
the  blessed  X'irgin,  he  struck  the  dry  and  barren 
rock  with  his  l.iiu  e,  and  instantly  there  gushed 
forth  a  fountain  of  water,  at  which  all  his  Chris- 
ti.m  soldiery  dr.mk  and  were  refreshed.!  So 
much  at  present  f'>r  the  good  Master  of  Santiago, 
Uon  I'elayo  Correa. 


CHAl'Tl'.R  XV. 

KINC.    ir.UNANDO    ClIAMll.S     KIS    CAMP.— GARCI 
I'KKIZ    AND    rilK   SKVKN    MOOKS. 

Kino  Fernando  the  Saint  soon  found  his 
encampment  on  the  b.inks  of  the  (luadalquivir 
too  much  exposeil  lo  the  sudden  s.illies  and  insults 
of  the  Moors.  As  the  l.iiul  w.is  level,  they  easily 
s(()iired  the  fieUls,  carried  off  horses  and  stragglers 
iVom  the  camp,  and  kept  it  in  ccuuinual  alarm, 
lie  drew  oil",  theretore,  lo  a  securer  pl.ice,  c.illed 
T.iblaila,  the  same  vOiere  at  jjresent  is  situateil 
the  hermitage  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  el  H.ilme. 
Here  he  h.ul  a  profound  ditch  diggeil  all  around 
the  cam[),  to  shut  up  the  passes  from  the  Moorish 
cavalry.  He  appointed  patrols  of  horsemen  also, 
comi)letely  armed,  who  continu;illy  made  the 
rounds  of  the  camp,  in  successive  bands,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  t  In  a  little  while  his 
army  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  troops  from 
all  parts — nobles,  cavaliers,  and  rich  men,  with 
their  retainers — nor  were  there  wanting  holy 
prelates,  who  assumed  the  warrior,  and  brought 
large  squadrons  of  well-arined  vassals  to  the 
army.  Merchants  and  artificers  now  daily  ar- 
rived, and  wandering  minstrels,  and  people  of  all 
sorts,  and  the  camp  appeared  like  a  warlike  city, 
where  rich  and  sumptuous  merchandise  was 
mingled   with   the   splendor   of  arms ;    and   the 

•  Zuniga  :  Annales  de  Sevilla,  L.  i. 

f  J.-icob  Paranes:  Lib.  de  los  Maestros  de  St.  lago. 
Cronica  Gotica,  T.  3,  §  xiii,  Zuniga :  Annales  de  Se- 
villa, 
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various  colors  of  the  tents  and  pavilions,  and  the 
fluttering  standards  and  pennons  bearing  the 
ptiinted  devices  of  the  proudest  houses  of  Spain, 
were  gay  and  glorious  to  behold. 

When  the  king  had  estalilished  the  camp  in 
Tablada  he  ordered  that  every  day  the  foragers 
should  sally  forth  in  searcli  of  provisions  and 
provender,  guarded  by  strong  bodies  of  troops. 
The  various  chiefs  of  tlie  army  took  turns  to 
command  the  guard  who  escorted  the  foragers. 
One  day  it  was  tiie  turn  of  (larci  Perez,  the  same 
cavalier  who  had  killed  the  king  of  the  Azules. 
He  was  a  hardy,  iron  warrior,  seasoned  and 
scarred  in  warfare,  and  renowned  among  both 
Moors  and  Christians  for  his  great  j)rowess,  his 
daring  courage,  and  his  coolness  in  the  midst  of 
danger.  C.arci  Perez  liad  lingered  in  the  camp 
tmtil  some  time  after  the  foragers  had  departed, 
who  were  already  out  of  sight.  He  at  length 
set  out  to  join  tliem,  accompanied  by  anotlier 
cavalier.  They  liad  not  proceeded  far  before  they 
perceived  seven  Moorish  genetes,  or  light-horse- 
men, directly  in  their  road.  When  the  compan- 
ion of  Garci  Perez  beh(>ld  such  a  formidable 
array  of  foes,  he  paused  and  said  :  "  Sefior  Perez, 
let  us  return  ;  the  Moors  are  seven  and  we  but 
two,  and  there  is  no  law  in  the  duclh  which 
obliges  us  to  make  front  against  such  fearful 
odds." 

To  this  Garci  Perez  replied  ;  "  Sefior,  forward, 
always  forward  ;  let  us  continue  on  our  road  ; 
those  Moors  will  never  wait  for  us."  The  other 
cavalier,  however,  exclaimed  against  such  rash- 
ness, and  turning  the  reins  of  his  horse,  returned 
as  privately  as  possible  to  the  camp,  and  hast- 
ened to  his  tent. 

All  this  happened  within  sight  of  the  camp. 
The  king  was  at  the  door  of  his  royal  tent,  which 
stood  on  a  rising  ground  and  overlooked  the  place 
where  this  occurred.  When  the  king  saw  one 
cavalier  return  and  the  other  continue,  notwith- 
standing that  there  were  seven  Moors  in  the  road, 
lie  ordered  that  some  horsemen  should  ride  forth 
to  his  aid. 

Upon  this  Don  Lorenzo  Xuarez,  who  was  with 
the  king  and  had  seen  Garci  Perez  sally  forth 
from  the  camp,  said  :  "  Your  majesty  may  leave 
that  cavalier  to  himself;  that  is  Garci  Perez, 
and  he  has  no  need  of  aid  against  seven  Moors. 
If  the  Moors  know  him  they  will  not  meddle  with 
him  ;  and  if  they  do,  your  majesty  will  see  what 
kind  of  a  cavalier  he  is.'' 

They  continued  to  watch  the  cavalier,  who 
rode  on  tranquilly  as  if  in  no  apprehension. 
When  he  drew  nigh  to  the  Moors,  who  were 
drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  road,  he  took  his 
arms  from  his  squire  and  ordered  him  not  to 
separate  from  him.  As  he  was  lacing  his  morion, 
an  embroidered  cap  which  he  wore  on  his  head 
fell  to  the  ground  without  his  perceiving  it.  Hav- 
ing laced  the  capellina,  he  continued  on  his  way, 
and  hi  J  squire  after  him.  When  the  Moors  saw 
him  near  by  they  knew  by  his  arms  that  it  was 
Garci  Perez,  and  bethinking  them  of  his  great 
renown  for  terrible  deeds  in  arms,  they  did  not 
dare  to  attack  him,  but  wrnt  along  the  road  even 
with  him,  he  on  one  side,  they  on  the  other, 
making  menaces. 

Garci  Pere?  went  on  his  road  with  great 
serenity,  without  making  any  movement.  When 
the  Moors  saw  that  he  heeded  not  their  menaces, 
they  turned  round  and  went  back  to  about  the 
place  where  he  dropped  his  cap. 

Having  arrived  at  some  distance  from  the 
Moors,  he  took  off  his  arms  to  return  them  to 


his  sc[uirc,  and  unlacing  the  Cc^pellina,  found  thnt 
the  cap  was  wanting,  lie  asked  the  scjuire  fot  It, 
but  the  latter  knew  nothing  about  it.  Scciiijj 
that  it  had  fallen,  he  again  demanded  his  anus 
of  the  sc|uirc  and  returned  in  search  of  it,  telling; 
his  squire  to  keep  close  behind  him  and  look  diit 
well  for  it.  Tiie  squire  remonstrated.  "  \\  li.\t. 
sefior,"  said  he,  "  will  you  return  and  pl.ne 
yourself  in  such  great  peril  for  a  mere  cipii  ? 
Have  you  not  already  done  enough  for  your 
honor,  in  passing  so  daringly  by  se\en  Mdors, 
and  have  you  not  been  singularly  favored  liy 
fortune  in  escaping  unhurt,  an<l  do  you  seik 
again  to  tempt  fortune  for  a  cap  ?  " 

"Say  no  more,"  rcjili^d  Garci  Perez;  "  ili:it 
cap  was  worked  for  me  by  a  fair  lady  ;  I  iioKl 
it  of  great  value.  Piesides,  dost  thou  not  sec 
that  I  have  not  a  head  to  be  without  a  cap?" 
alluding  to  the  baldness  of  his  head,  whicli  h  i,| 
no  hair  in  front.  So  saying,  he  tran(|uiliy  rc- 
turncd  toward  the  Moors.  When  Don  Lorenzo 
Xuarez  s;iw  this,  he  said  to  the  king  :  "  He- 
hold  !  your  majesty,  how  Garci  Perez  turns  upon 
the  Moors  ;  since  they  will  not  make  an  attaik, 
he  means  to  attack  tlicm.  Now  your  niaicsty 
will  see  the  noble  valor  of  this  cavalier,  if  the 
Moors  dare  to  await  him."  When  the  Moois 
belield  Garci  Perez  approaching  they  tlu)u<^ht 
he  meant  to  assault  them,  and  drew  off,  not  dar- 
ing to  encounter  him.  When  Don  Loren/.o  s.r.v 
this  he  exclaimed  : 

"Behold!  your  majesty,  the  truth  of  \vh,u  I 
told  you.  These  Moors  tlare  not  wait  for  lum. 
I  knew  well  the  v:dor  of  Garci  Perez,  and  it  ap- 
pears the  Moors  are  aware  of  it  likewise." 

In  the  mean  time  Garci  I'erez  came  to  the 
place  where  the  capa  had  fallen,  and  beheUi  it 
upon  the  earth.  'I'hen  he  ordered  his  s(|uiri; 
to  dismount  and  pick  it  up,  and  putting  it  de- 
liberately on  his  head,  he  continued  on  his  way  to. 
the  foragers. 

When  he  returned  to  the  camp  from  guardiii.; 
the  foragers,  Don  Lorenzo  asked  him,  in  presenrL- 
of  the  king,  who  was  the  cavalier  who  had  set 
out  with  him  fiom  the  camp,  but  had  turmd 
back  on  sight  of  the  Moors ;  he  replied  that  lie 
did  not  know  him,  and  he  was  confused,  for  \\v. 
perceived  that  the  king  had  witnessed  what  had 
passed,  and  he  was  so  modest  withal,  that  he  wa'i 
ever  embarrassed  when  his  deeds  were  praised  in 
his  presence. 

Don  Lorenzo  repeatedly  asked  him  who  was 
the  recreant  cavalier,  but  he  always  replied  thai 
he  did  not  know,  although  he  knew  full  well 
and  saw  him  daily  in  the  camp.  Hut  he  was  too 
generous  to  say  anything  that  should  take  away 
the  fame  of  another,  and  he  charged  his  squire 
that  never,  by  word  or  look,  he  should  betray 
the  secret ;  so  that,  though  inquiries  were  oftet. 
made,  the  name  of  that  cavalier  was  never  dis- 
covere,'. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  THE  RAFT  BUII.T  IIY  THE  MOORS,  AND  HOW 
IT  WAS  nOAkDKD  I!Y  ADMIRAL  BONIFAZ.— 
DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  MOORISH  FLEET.- 
SUCCOR  FROM  AFRICA. 

While  the  army  of  King  Fernando  the  Saint 
harassed  the  city  by  land  .and  cut  off  its  supplies, 
the  bold  Donifaz,  with  his  fleet,  shut  up  the  river, 
prevented  all  succor  from  Africa,  and  menaced 
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to  attack  the  bridge  between  Triana  and  Seville, 
by  which  the  city  derived  its  sustenance  from  the 
opposite  country.  The  Moors  saw  their  peril. 
If  this  pass  were  destroyed,  famine  must  be  the 
consequence,  and  the  multitude  of  their  soldiers, 
on  which  at  present  they  relied  for  safety,  would 
then  become  the  cause  of  their  destruction. 

So  the  Moors  devised  a  machine  by  which  they 
loped  to  sweep  the  river  and  involve  the  invad- 
ing fleet  in  ruin.  They  made  a  raft  so  wide  that 
it  reached  from  onebauK  to  the  other,  and  they 
placed  all  around  it  pots  and  vessels  filled  with 
r;sin,  pitch,  tar,  and  other  combustibles,  forming 
vhat  is  called  tireek  fire,  and  upon  it  was  a  great 
number  of  armed  men  ;  and  on  each  shore- - 
from  the  castle  of  Triana  on  the  one  side,  and 
fiom  the  city  on  the  other — sallied  forth  legions 
of  tioojjs,  to  advance  at  the  same  time  with  the 
r.ift.  'i'he  rait  was  preceded  by  several  vessels 
well  armed,  to  attack  the  Christian  ships,  while 
tie  soldiers  on  the  raft  should  hurl  on  board  their 
fots  of  fire  ;  and  at  length,  setting  all  the  com- 
bustibles in  a  blazi',  should  send  the  raft  flaming 
into  the  midst  of  the  hostile  lleet,  and  wrap  it  in 
cine  general  cimtlagration. 

When  everything  was  prepared,  the  Moors  set 
off  by  land  and  water,  confident  of  success.  Hut 
they  proceeded  in  a  wild,  irregujar  manner, 
ihouting  and  sounding  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
began  to  attack  the  Christian  ships  fiercely,  but 
witlioiit  concert,  hurling  their  pots  of  fire  from  a 
distance,  filling  the  air  with  smoke,  biit  falling 
short  of  their  enemy.  The  tumidtuous  uproar 
of  their  pr..parations  had  put  all  the  Christians 
on  their  guard.  The  bold  Honifaz  waited  not  to 
be  assailed  ;  he  boarded  the  raft,  attacked  vigor- 
ously its  defenders,  put  many  of  them  to  the 
sword,  antl  drove  the  rest  into  the  water,  and 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  Greek  fire.  He 
then  enco.uitered  the  ships  of  war,  grappling 
them  and  fighting  hand  to  hand  from  ship  to 
ship.  The  action  was  furious  antl  bloody,  and 
lasted  all  the  day.  .Many  were  cut  down  in 
llight,  m;iny  fell  into  the  water,  and  many  in 
despair  threw  themselves  in  and  were  drowned. 

The  battle  had  raged  no  less  fiercely  upon  the 
land.  On  the  side  of  Seville,  the  troops  had 
issued  from  the  camp  of  King  Fernando,  while 
on  the  opposite  shore  the  brave  Master  of  San- 
tiago, Don  I'elayo  I'erez  Correa,  with  his  war- 
riors anil  fighting  friars,  had  made  sharp  work 
with  the  enemy.  In  this  way  a  triple  battle  was 
carried  on  ;  there  was  the  rush  of  si[uailrons,  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  the  din  of  drums  and  trum- 
pets on  cither  bank,  while  the  river  was  covered 
with  vessels,  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  as  it 
were,  their  crews  fighting  in  the  midst  of  flames 
and  smoke,  the  waves  red  with  blood  and  filled 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  At  length  the 
Christians  were  victorious ;  most  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  were  t.-ken  or  destroyed,  and  on  either 
shore  the  Moors,  broken  and  discomfited,  fled — 
those  on  the  one  side  for  the  gates  of  Seville, 
and  those  on  the  other  for  the  castle  of  Triana 
— pursued  with  great  slaughter  by  the  victors. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  destruction  of  their 
fleet,  the  Moors  s^tjon  renewed  their  attempts 
upon  the  ships  of  Ramon  Honifaz,  fpr  they  knew 
that  the  salvation  of  the  city  required  the  freedom 
of  the  river.  Succor  arrived  from  Africa,  of 
ships,  with  troops  and  provisions ;  they  rebuilt 
the  fire-ships  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  in- 
cessant combats,  feints,  and  stratagems  took  place 
daily,  both  on  land  and  water.  The  admiral 
Stood  in  great  dread  of  the  Greek  fire  used  by 
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the  Moors.  He  caused  large  stakes  of  wood  to 
be  placed  in  the  river,  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  fire-ships.  This  for  some  time  was  of  avail ;' 
but  the  Moors,  watching  an  opportunity  when 
the  sentinels  were  asleep,  came  and  threw  cables 
round  the  stakes,  and  fastening  the  other  ends  to 
their  vessels,  made  all  sail,  and,  by  the  help  of 
wind  and  oars,  tore  away  the  stakes  and  carried 
them  otV  with  shouts  of  triumph.  The  clamor- 
ous exultation  of  the  Moors  betrayed  them. 
The  Admiral  Honifaz  was  aroused.  With  a  few 
of  the  lightest  of  his  vessels  he  immediately  pur- 
siied  the  enemy.  He  came  upon  them  so  sud- 
denly that  they  were  too  much  bewildered  either 
to  fight  or  fly.  Some  threw  themselves  into  the 
waves  in  affright ;  others  attemi)ted  to  make  re- 
sistance and  were  cut  down.  The  admiral  took 
four  barks  laden  with  arms  and  provisions,  and 
with  these  returned  in  triumph  to  his  fleet.* 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  THE  STOUT  I'UKJK,  KKRRAN  RUYZ,  AND 
HOW  HK  Kl'.S.CUKI)  HIS  CATTLIC  FROM  THE 
MOORS.  —  FURTHFR  ENTERPRISES  OF  THE 
PRIOR,  AND  OF  THE  AMUUSCADE  INTO 
WHICH    HE    FEM,. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a  great  part  of  the 
cavaliers  of  the  army  were  absent,  some  making 
cavalgadas  about  the  country,  others  guarding 
the  foragers,  and  others  gone  to  receive  the 
Prince  Alfonso,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  camp 
from  Murcia.  At  this  time  ten  Moorish  cavaliers, 
of  the  brave  lineage  of  the  Azules,  finding  the 
Christian  camji  but  thinly  peopled,  came  prowl- 
ing about,  seeking  where  they  might  make  a  bold 
inroad.  As  they  were  on  the  lookout  they  came 
to  that  part  of  the  camp  where  were  the  tents  of 
the  stout  Friar  Ferran  Ruyz,  prior  of  the  hos- 
pital. The  stout  prior,  and  his  fighting  brethren, 
were  as  good  at  foraging  as  fighting.  Around 
their  (piarters  there  were  several  sleek  cows  graz- 
ing, which  they  had  carried  off  from  the  Moors. 
Wlien  the  Azules  saw  these,  they  thought  to 
make  a  good  prize,  and  to  bear  olT  the  prior's 
cattle  as  a  trophy.  Careering  lightly  round, 
therefore,  between  the  cattle  and  the  camp,  they 
began  to  drive  them  toward  the  city.  The  alarm 
was  given  in  the  camp,  and  six  sturdy  friars  sal- 
lied forth,  on  foot,  with  two  cavaliers,  in  pursuit 
of  the  marauders.  The  prior  himself  was  roused 
by  the  noise  ;  when  he  heard  that  the  beeves  of 
the  Church  were  in  danger  his  ire  was  kindled ; 
and  buckling  on  his  armor,  he  mounted  his  steed 
and  gallo])ed  furiously  to  the  aid  of  his  valiant 
friars,  and  the  rescue  of  his  cattle.  The  Moors 
atti-mptcd  to  urge  on  the  lagging  and  full-fed 
kine,  but  finding  the  enemy  close  upon  them, 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  spoil  among 
the  olive-trees,  and  to  retreat.  The  prior  then 
gave  the  cattle  in  charge  to  a  squire,  to  drive  them 
back  to  the  camp.  He  woidd  have  returned  him- 
self, but  his  friars  had  continued  on  for  some  dis- 
tance. The  stout  prior,  therefore,  gave  spurs  to 
his  horse  and  galloped  beyond  them,  to  turn  them 
back.  Suddenly  great  shouts  and  cries  arose  be- 
fore and  behind  him,  and  an  ambuscade  of 
Moors,  both  horse  and  foot,  came  rushing  out  of 
a  ravine.  The  stout  Prior  of  San  Juan  saw  that 
there  was  no  retreat ;  and  he  disdained  to  render 

•  Cronica  Gotica,  L.  3,  §  13.  Cronica  General,  pt.  4, 
Cronica  de  Santo  Key,  c.  55, 
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himself  a  prisoner.  Commending  himself  to  his 
patron  saint,  and  bracing  his  shield,  he  charged 
bravely  among  the  Moors,  and  begnn  to  lay 
about  him  with  a  holy  zeal  of  spirit  and  a  vigor- 
ous arm  of  flesh.  Kvery  blow  that  he  gave  was 
in  the  name  of  San  Juan,  and  every  blow  laid  an 
infidel  in  the  dust.  His  friars,  seeing  the  peril 
of  their  leader,  came  running  to  his  aid,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  cavaliers.  They  rushed 
into  the  fight,  shouting,  "  San  Juan!  San  Juan!  " 
and  began  to  deal  such  sturdy  blows  as  savored 
more  of  the  camp  than  of  the  cloister.  Great 
and  fierce  was  this  struggle  between  cowl  and 
turban.  The  ground  was  strewn  with  bodies  of 
the  infidels ;  but  the  Christians  were  a  mere 
handful  among  a  multitude.  A  burly  friar,  com- 
mander of  Sietefilla,  was  struck  to  the  earth,  and 
his  shaven  head  cleft  by  a  blow  of  a  scimctar ; 
several  squires  and  cavaliers,  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  fell  covered  with  wounds ;  yet  still  the 
stout  prior  and  his  brethren  continued  fighting 
with  desperate  fury,  shouting  incessantly,  "  San 
Juan!  San  Juan!"  and  dealing  their  blows  with 
as  good  heart  as  they  had  ever  dealt  benedictions 
on  their  followers. 

The  noise  of  this  skirmish,  and  the  holy  shouts 
of  the  fighting  friars,  resounded  through  the  camp, 
The  alarm  was  given,  "The  Prior  of  San  Juan 
is  surrounded  by  the  enemy !  To  the  rescue  !  to 
the  rescue !  "  The  whole  Christian  host  was  in 
agitation,  but  none  were  so  alert  as  those  holy 
warriors  of  the  Church,  Don  Garci,  Bishop  of 
Cordova,  and  Don  Sancho,  Bishop  of  Coria. 
Hastily  summoning  their  vassals,  horse  and  foot, 
they  bestrode  their  steeds,  with  cuirass  over  cas- 
sock, and  lance  instead  of  crosier,  and  set  off  at 
full  gallop  to  the  rescue  of  their  brother  saints. 
When  the  Moors  saw  the  warrior  bishops  and 
their  retainers  scouring  to  the  field,  they  gave 
over  the  contest,  and  leaving  the  prior  and  his 
companions,  they  drew  off  toward  the  city. 
Their  retreat  was  soon  changed  to  a  hc.idlong 
flight ;  for  the  bishops,  not  content  with  rescuing 
the  prior,  continued  in  pursuit  of  his  assailants. 
The  Moorish  foot- soldiers  were  soon  overtaken 
and  either  slaughtered  or  made  prisoners  :  nor 
did  the  horsemen  make  good  their  retreat  into 
the  city,  until  the  powerful  arm  of  the  Church  had 
visited  their  rear  with  pious  vengeance.*  Nor  did 
the  chastisement  of  Heaven  end  here.  The  stout 
prior  of  the  hospital,  ))eing  once  aroused,  was  full 
of  ardor  and  enterprise.  Concerting  with  the 
Prince  Don  Enrique,  and  the  Masters  of  Cala- 
trava  and  Alcantara,  and  the  valiant  Lorenzo 
Xuarez,  they  made  a  sudden  assault  by  night  on 
the  suburb  of  Seville  called  Benaljofar,  and  broke 
their  way  into  it  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Moors 
were  aroused  from  their  sleep  by  the  flames  of 
their  dwellings  and  the  shouts  of  the  Christians. 
There  was  hard  and  bloody  fighting.  The  prior 
of  the  hospital,  with  his  valiant  friars,  was  in  the 
fiercest  of  the  action,  and  their  war-cry  of  "  San 
Juan!  San  Juan!"  was  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
suburb.  Many  houses  were  burnt,  many  sacked, 
many  Moors  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
Christian  knights  and  warrior  friars,  having 
gathered  together  a  great  cavalgada  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  which  were  in  the  suburb,  drove  it  off 
in  triumph  to  the  camp,  by  the  light  of  the  blaz- 
ing dwellings. 

A  like  inroad  was  made  by  the  prior  and  the 
same  cavaliers,  a  few  nights  afterward,  into  the 
suburb  called  Macarena,  which  they  laid  waste 


*  Cronica  General,  pt.  4,  p.  338. 


in  like  manner,  bearing  off  wealthy  spoils.  Such 
was  the  pious  vengeance  which  the  Moors  brought 
upon  themselves  by  meddling  with  the  kinc  of 
the  stout  prior  of  the  hospital. 


CHAPTER  XVHI. 

DRAVADO  OF  THE  THREE  CAVALIERS.— AMHUSH 
AT  THE  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  GUADAVRA.— 
DE.SPERATE  VALOR  OF  GARCI  PEREZ.— 
GRAND  ATTEMPT  OF  ADMIRAL  BONIFAZ  ON 
THE  URIDGE  OF  BOATS. — SEVILLE  DISMEM- 
BERED  FROM  TRIANA. 

Of  all  the  Christian  cavaliers  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  renowned  siege  of  Seville, 
there  was  none  who  surpassed  in  valor  the  bold 
Garci  Perez  de  Vargas.  This  hardy  knight  was 
truly  enamored  of  danger,  and  like  a  gamester 
with  his  gold,  he  seemed  to  have  no  pleasu-e  of  i.is 
life  except  in  putting  it  in  constant  jeopardy.  One 
of  the  greatest  friends  of  Garci  Perez  was  Don 
Lorenzo  Xuarez  Gallinato,  the  same  who  had 
boasted  of  the  valor  of  Garci  Perez  at  the  time 
that  he  exposed  himself  to  be  attacked  by  sc\  en 
Moorish  horsemen.  They  were  not  merely  com- 
panions, but  rivals  in  arms  ;  for  in  this  siege  it 
was  the  custom  among  the  Christian  knights  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  acts  of  daring  enterprise. 

One  morning,  as  Garci  Perez,  Don  Lorenzo 
Xuarez,  and  a  third  cavalier,  named  Alfonso 
Tello,  were  on  horseback,  patrolling  the  skirls 
of  the  camp,  a  friendly  contest  arose  between 
them  as  to  who  was  most  adventurous  in  arms. 
To  settle  the  question,  it  was  determined  to  put 
the  proof  to  the  Moors,  by  going  alone  ami 
striking  the  points  of  their  lances  in  the  gate  of 
the  city. 

No  sooner  was  this  mad  brav.ido  agreed  upon 
than  they  turned  the  reins  of  their  horses  and 
made  for  Seville  The  Moorish  sentinels,  from 
the  towers  of  the  gate,  saw  three  Christian 
knights  advancing  over  the  plain,  and  supposed 
them  to  be  messengers  or  deserters  from  the 
army.  When  the  cavaliers  drew  near,  each 
struck  his  lance  against  the  gate,  and  wheelinj,' 
round,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  retreated.  The 
Moors,  considering  this  a  scornful  defiance,  were 
violently  exasperated,  and  sallied  forth  in  great 
numbers  to  revenge  the  insult.  They  soon  were 
hard  on  the  traces  of  the  Christian  cavaliers. 
The  first  who  turned  to  fight  with  them  was 
Alfonso  Tello,  being  of  a  fiery  and  impatient 
spirit.  The  second  was  Garci  Perez  ;  the  third 
was  Don  Lorenzo,  who  waited  until  the  Moors 
came  up  with  them,  when  he  braced  his  shield, 
couched  his  lance,  and  took  the  whole  brunt  of 
their  charge.  A  desperate  fight  took  place,  for 
though  the  Moors  were  overwhelming  in  number, 
the  cavaliers  were  three  of  the  most  valiant  war- 
riors in  Spain.  The  conflict  was  beheld  from 
the  camp.  The  alarm  was  given  ;  the  Christian 
cavaliers  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  their  compan. 
ions  in  arms;  squadron  after  squadron  pressetj 
to  the  field,  the  Moors  poured  out  reinforce- 
ments from  the  gate  ;  in  this  way  a  general  bat- 
tle ensued,  which  lasted  a  great  part  of  the 
day,  until  the  Moors  were  vanquished  and  driven 
within  their  walls. 

There  was  one  of  the  gates  of  Seville,  called 
the  gate  of  the  Alcazar,  which  led  out  to  a  small 
bridge  over  the  Guadayra.  Out  of  this  gate  the 
Moors  used  to  make  frequent  sallies,  to  fall  sud- 
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denly  upon  the  Christian  camp,  or  to  sweep  off 
the  nocks  and  herds  about  its  outskirts,  and  then 
to  scour  back  to  the  bridge,  beyond  which  it  was 
dangerous  to  pursue  them.  f 

The  defense  of  this  part  of  the  camp  was  in- 
trusted to  those  two  valiant  compeers  in  arms, 
(iarci  Perez  de  Vargas  and  Don  Lorenzo  Xuarez  ; 
and  they  determined  to  take  ample  revenge 
upon  the  Moors  for  all  the  depredations  they  had 
committed.  They  chose,  therefore,  about  two 
hundred  hardy  cavaliers,  the  flower  of  those 
seasoned  warriors  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
CJuadalquivir,  who  formed  the  little  army  of  the 
tjood  Master  of  Santiago.  When  they  were  all 
assembled  together,  Don  Lorenzo  put  them  in 
ambush,  in  the  way  by  which  the  Moors  were 
accustomed  to  pass  in  their  maraudings,  and 
he  instructed  them,  in  pursuing  the  Moors,  to 
stop  at  the  bridge,  and  by  no  means  to  pass  be- 
jond  it ;  for  between  it  and  the  city  there  was  a 
great  host  of  the  enemy,  and  the  bridge  was  so 
narrow  that  to  retreat  over  it  would  be  perilous 
in  the  extreme.  This  order  was  given  to  all, 
but  was  particularly  intended  for  Garci  Perez, 
to  restrain  his  daring  spirit,  which  was  ever  apt 
to  run  into  peril. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  ambush  when  they 
heard  the  distant  tramp  of  the  enemy  upon  the 
bridge,  and  found  that  the  Moors  were  upon  the 
forage.  They  kept  concealed,  and  the  Moors 
passed  by  them  in  careless  and  irregular  manner, 
as  men  apprehending  no  danger.  Scarce  had 
they  gone  by  when  the  cavaliers  rushed  forth, 
charged  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  threw  them 
all  into  confusion.  Ma;.y  were  killed  or  over- 
thrown in  the  shock,  the  rest  took  to  flight,  and 
made  at  full  speed  for  the  bridge.  Most  of  the 
Christian  soldiers,  according  to  orders,  stopped  at 
the  bridge  ;  but  Don  Lorenzo,  with  a  few  of  his 
cavaliers,  followed  the  enemy  half  way  across, 
making  great  havoc  in  that  narrow  pass.  Many 
of  the  Moots,  in  their  panic,  flung  themselves 
from  the  bridge,  and  perished  in  the  Guadayra ; 
others  were  cut  down  and  trampled  under  the 
hoofs  of  friends  and  foes.  Don  Lorenzo,  in  the 
heat  of  the  fight,  cried  aloud  incessantly,  defying 
the  Moors,  and  proclaiming  his  name, — "Turn 
hither!  turn  hither!  'Tis  I,  Lort.zo  Xuarez!" 
But  few  of  the  Moors  cared  to  look  him  in  the 
face. 

Don  Lorenzo  now  returned  to  his  cavaliers, 
but  on  looking  round,  Garci  Perez  was  not  to  be 
seen.  All  were  dismayed,  fearing  some  evil  for- 
tune had  befallen  him  ;  when,  on  casting  their 
eyes  beyond  the  Bridge,  they  saw  him  on  the  op- 
posite side,  surrounded  by  Moors  and  fighting 
with  desperate  valor. 

"  Garci  Perez  has  deceived  us,"  said  Don  Lo- 
renzo, "and  has  passed  the  bridge,  contrary  to 
agreement.  But  to  the  rescue,  comrades  !  never 
let  it  be  said  that  so  good  a  cavalier  as  Garci 
Perez  was  lost  for  want  of  our  assistance."  So 
saying,  they  all  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  rushed 
again  upon  the  bridge,  and  broke  their  way 
across,  cutting  down  and  overturning  the  Moors, 
and  driving  great  numbers  to  fling  themselves 
into  the  river.  When  the  Moors  who  had  sur- 
rounded Garci  Perez  saw  this  band  of  cavaliers 
rushing  from  the  bridge,  they  turned  to  defend 
themselves.  The  contest  was  fierce,  but  broken; 
many  of  the  Moors  took  refuge  in  the  river,  but 
the  Christians  followed  and  slew  them  among  the 
waves.  They  continued  fighting  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  quite  up  to  the  gate  of  the  Alca- 
ur ;  and  if  the  chronicles  of  the  times  speak  with 


their  usual  veracity,  full  three  thousand  infidels 
bit  the  dust  on  that  occasion.  When  Don  Lo- 
renzo returned  to  the  camp,  and  was  in  presence 
of  the  king  and  of  numerous  cavaliers,  great  en-  ' 
comiums  were  passed  upon  his  valor;  but  he 
modestly  replied  that  Garci  Perez  had  that  day 
made  them  good  soldiers  by  force. 

From  that  time  forward  the  Moors  attempted 
no  further  inroads  into  the  camp,  so  severe  a 
lesson  had  they  received  from  these  brave  cava- 
liers.* 

The  city  of  Seville  was  connected  with  the 
suburb  of  Triana  by  a  strong  bridge  of  boats, 
fastened  together  by  massive  chains  of  iron.  By 
this  bridge  a  constant  communication  was  kept 
up  between  Triana  and  the  city,  and  mutual  aid 
and  support  passed  and  repassed.  While  this 
bridge  remained,  it  was  impossible  to  complete 
the  investment  of  the  city,  or  to  capture  the 
castle  of  Triana. 

The  bold  Admiral  Bonifaz  at  length  conceived 
a  plan  to  break  this  bridge  asunder,  and  thus  to 
cut  off  all  communication  between  the  city  and 
Triana.  No  sooner  had  this  idea  entered  his 
mind  than  he  landed,  and  proceeded  with  great 
speed  to  the  royal  tent,  to  lay  it  before  the  king. 
Then  a  consultation  was  summoned  by  the  king 
of  ancient  mariners  and  artificers  of  ships,  and 
other  persons  learned  in  maritime  affairs ;  and 
after  Admiral  Bonifaz  had  propounded  his  plan, 
it  was  thought  to  be  good,  and  all  preparations 
were  made  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  admiral 
took  two  of  his  largest  and  strongest  ships,  and 
fortified  them  at  the  prows  with  solid  timber  and 
with  plates  of  iron  ;  and  he  put  within  them  a 
great  number  of  chosen  men,  well  armed  and 
provided  with  everything  for  attack  and  defense. 
Of  one  he  took  the  command  himself,  it  was 
the  third  day  of  May,  the  day  of  the  most  Holy 
Cross,  that  he  chose  for  this  grand  and  perilous 
attempt ;  and  the  pious  King  Fernando,  to  insure 
success,  ordered  that  a  cross  should  be  carried  as 
a  standard  at  the  m.ast-head  of  each  ship. 

On  the  third  of  May,  toward  the  hour  of  noon, 
the  two  ships  descended  the  Guadalquivir  for 
some  distance,  to  gain  room  to  come  up  with  the 
greater  violence.  Here  they  waited  the  rising  of 
the  tide,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  in  full  force,  and 
a  favorable  wind  had  sprung  up  from  the  sea, 
they  hoisted  anchor,  spread  all  sail,  and  put 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  current.  The 
whole  shores  were  lined  on  each  side  with  Chris- 
tian troops,  watching  the  event  with  great  anxiety. 
The  king  and  the  Prince  Alfonso,  with  their  war- 
riors, on  the  one  side  had  drawn  close  to  the  city 
to  prevent  the  sallying  forth  of  the  Moors,  while 
the  good  Mastc-  of  Santiago,  Don  Pelayo  Perez 
Correa,  kept  watch  upon  the  gates  of  Triana. 
The  Moors  crowded  the  tops  of  their  towers, 
their  walls  and  house-tops,  and  prepared  engines 
and  weapons  of  all  kinds  to  overwhelm  the  ships 
with  destruction. 

Twice  the  bold  admiral  set  all  sail  and  started 
on  his  career,  and  twice  the  wind  died  away  be- 
fore he  had  proceeded  half  his  course.  Shouts 
of  joy  and  derision  rose  from  the  walls  and 
towers  of  Seville,  while  the  warriors  in  the  ships 
began  to  fear  that  their  attempt  would  be  unsuc- 
cessful. At  length  a  fresh  and  strong  wind  arose 
that  swelled  every  sail  and  sent  the  ships  plough- 
ing up  the  waves  oi'  the  Guadalquivir.    A  dead 


*  Cronica  General  de  Espafla,  pt.  4.  Cronica  del 
Key  Fernando  el  Santo,  c.  60.  Cronica  Gotica.  T.  3, 
p.  126. 
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silence  prevailed  among  the  hosts  on  either  bank, 
even  the  Moors  remained  silent,  in  fixed  and 
breathless  suspense.  When  the  ships  arrived 
within  reach  of  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  sub- 
urbs, a  tremendous  attack  was  commenced  from 
every  wall  and  tower  ;  great  engines  discharged 
stones  and  oficnsive  weapons  of  all  kinds,  and 
flaming  pots  of  Greek  fire.  On  the  tower  of  gold 
were  stationed  catapults  and  vast  crossbows  that 
were  worked  with  cranks,  and  from  hence  an 
iron  shower  was  rained  upon  the  ships.  The 
Moors  in  Triana  were  equally  active  ;  from  every 
wall  and  turret,  from  house-tops,  and  from  the 
banks  of  the  river,  an  incessant  assault  was  kept 
up  with  catapults,  cross-bows,  slings,  darts,  and 
everything  that  could  annoy.  Thro.igh  all  this 
tempest  of  war,  the  ships  kept  on  their  course. 
The  first  ship  which  arrived  struck  the  bridge  on 
the  part  toward  Triana.  The  shock  resounded 
from  shore  to  shore,  the  whole  fabric  trembled, 
the  ship  recoiled  and  reeled,  but  the  bridge  was 
unbroken  ;  and  shouts  of  joy  rose  from  the  Moors 
on  each  side  of  the  river.  Immediately  after 
came  the  ship  of  the  admiral.  It  struck  the 
bridge  just  about  the  centre  with  a  tremendous 
crash.  The  iron  chains  which  bound  the  boats 
together  snapped  as  if  they  had  been  flax.  The 
■  boats  were  crushed  nd  shattered  and  flung  wide 
asunder,  and  the  ship  of  the  admiral  proceeded 
in  triumph  through  the  open  space.  No  sooner 
did  the  king  and  the  I'rince  Alfonso  sec  the  suc- 
cess of  the  admiral,  than  they  pressed  with  their 
troops  closely  round  the  city,  and  prevented  the 
Moors  from  sallying  forth ;  while  the  ships,  hav- 
ing accomplished  their  enterprise,  extricated 
themselves  from  their  dangerous  situation,  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  their  accustomed  anchor- 
age. This  was  the  fatal  blow  that  dismembered 
Seville  from  Triana,  and  insured  the  downfall  of 
the  city 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

INVESTMENT    OF    TRIANA. — GARCI    PEREZ    AND 
THE   INKANZON. 

On  the  day  after  the  breaking  of  the  bridge, 
the  king,  the  Prince  Alfonso,  the  Prince  Enrique, 
the  various  masters  of  the  orders,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  army,  crossed  the  Guadalquivir  and 
commenced  an  attack  on  Triana,  while  the  bold 
Admiral  Bonifaz  approached  with  his  ships  and 
assaulted  the  place  from  the  water.  But  the 
Christian  army  was  unprovided  with  ladders  or 
machines  for  the  attack,  and  fought  to  great  dis- 
advantage. The  Moors,  from  the  safe  shelter  of 
their  walls  and  towers,  rained  a  shower  of  mis- 
siles of  all  kinds.  As  they  were  so  high  above 
the  Christians,  their  arrows,  darts,  and  lances 
came  with  the  greater  force.  They  were  skilful 
with  the  cross-bow,  and  had  engines  of  such  force 
that  the  darts  which  they  discharged  would  some- 
times pass  through  a  cavalier  all  arn.ed,  and  bury 
themselves  in  the  earth.* 

The  very  women  combated  from  the  walls, 
and  hurled  down  stones  that  crushed  the  warriors 
beneath. 

While  the  army  was  closely  investing  Triana, 
and  fierce  encounters  were  daily  taking  place  be- 
tween Moor  and  Christian,  there  arrived  at  the 
camp  a  youthful  Infanzon,  or  noble,  of  proud  lin- 
eage.    He  brought  with  him  a  shining  train  of 


*  Cronica  General,  pt.  4,  341. 


vassals,  all  newly  armed  and  appointed,  and  his 
own  armor,  all  fresh  and  lustrous,  showed  none 
of  the  dents  and  bruises  and  abuses  of  the  war. 
As  this  gay  and  gorgeous  cavalier  was  patrolling 
the  camp,  with  several  cavaliers,  he  beheld  (;ai(  i 
Perez  pass  by,  in  armor  and  accoutrements  ;ill 
worn  and  soiled  by  the  hard  service  he  had  pur- 
formed,  and  he  saw  a  similar  device  to  his  own, 
of  white  waves,  emblazoned  on  the  scutcheon  ot' 
this  unknown  warrior.  Then  the  nobleman  wis 
highly  ruffled  and  incensed,* and  he  exclaimed, 
"  How  is  this?  who  is  this  sorry  cavalier  tint 
dares  to  bear  these  devices?  By  my  faith,  he 
must  either  give  them  up  or  show  his  reasons  for 
usurping  them."  The  other  cavaliers  exclaimed, 
"  Be  cautious  how  you  speak;  this  is  Garci  W- 
rez  ;  a  braver  cavalier  wears  not  sword  in  Spai\ 
For  all  he  goes  thus  modestly  and  quietly  about, 
he  is  a  very  lion  in  the  field,  nor  does  he  assume 
anything  that  he  cmnot  well  maintain.  Should 
he  hear  this  which  you  have  said,  trust  us  he 
would  not  rest  quiet  until  he  had  terrible  satis- 
faction." 

Now  so  it  happened  that  certain  mischief- 
ninkcis  carried  word  to  Garci  Perez  of  what  the 
nobleman  had  said,  expecting  to  see  him  burst 
into  fierce  indignation,  and  defy  the  other  to  the 
field.  But  Garci  Perez  remained  tranquil,  and 
said  not  a  word. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after,  there  was  a  sallv 
from  the  castle  of  Triana  and  a  hot  skirmish  be- 
tween the  Moors  and  Christians  ;  and  Garci  Pe- 
rez and  the  Infanzon,  and  a  number  of  cavaliers, 
pursued  the  Moors  up  to  the  barriers  of  the  castle. 
Here  the  enemy  rallied  and  made  a  fierce  defence, 
and  killed  several  of  the  cavaliers.  But  Garci 
Perez  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  couching  his 
lance,  charged  among  the  thickest  of  the  foes, 
and  followed  by  a  handfid  of  his  companions, 
drove  the  Moors  to  the  very  gates  of  Triana.  The 
Moors  seeing  how  few  were  their  pursuers,  turned 
upon  them,  and  dealt  bravely  with  sword  and 
lance  and  mace,  while  stones  and  darts  and  ar- 
rows were  rained  down  from  the  towers  above 
the  gates.  At  length  the  Moors  took  refuge 
within  the  walls,  leaving  the  field  to  the  victorious 
cavaliers.  Garci  Perez  drew  off  coolly  and  calmly 
amidst  a  shower  of  missiles  from  the  wall.  He 
came  out  of  the  battle  with  his  armor  all  b.attered 
and  defaced  ;  his  helmet  bruised,  the  crest  broken 
off,  and  his  buckler  so  dented  and  shattered  that 
the  device  couid  scarcely  be  perceived.  On  re- 
turning to  the  barrier,  he  found  there  the  Infan- 
zon, withWiis  armor  all  uninjured,  and  his  armorial 
bearing  as  fresh  as  if  just  emblazoned,  for  the 
vaunting  warrior  had  not  ventured  beyond  the 
barrier.  Then  Garci  Perez  drew  near  to  the  In- 
fanzon, and  eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot,  "  Sefior 
cas-alier,"  said  he,  "  you  may  well  dispute  my 
right  to  wear  this  honorable  device  in  my  shield, 
since  you  see  I  take  so  little  care  of  it  that  it  is 
almost  destroyed.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
worthy  of  bearing  it.  You  are  the  guardian  angel 
of  honor,  since  you  guard  it  so  carefully  as  to  put 
it  to  no  risk.  1  will  only  observe  to  you  that  the 
sword  kept  in  the  scabbard  rusts,  and  the  valor 
that  is  never  put  to  the  proof  becomes  sullied."  • 

At  these  words  the  Infanzon  was  deeply  ni- 
miliated,  for  he  saw  that  Garci  Perez  had  heard 
of  his  empty  speeches,  and  he  felt  how  unworthily 
he  had  spoken  of  so  valiant  and  magnanimous  a 
cavalier.  "  Sefior  cavalier,"  said  he,  "  pardon  my 
ignorance  and  presumption ;  you  alone  are  worthy 

*  Cronica  General,  pt.  4.    Cronica  Gotica,  T.  3,  §  16. 
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of  bearing  those  arms,  for  you  uerive  not  nobility 
from  them,  but  ennoble  them  by  your  glorious 
deeds." 

Then  GaYci  Perez  blushed  at  the  praises  he 
had  thus  dr.awn  upon  himself,  and  he  regretted 
the  harshness  of  his  words  toward  the  Infanzon, 
ar.d  he  not  merely  pardoned  him  all  that  had 
passed,  but  gave  him  his  hand  in  pledge  of  amity, 
iind  from  that  time  they  were  close  friends  and 
fompanions  in  arms.* 


CHAPTER  XX. 


CAPITULATION  OF 
THE  MOORISH 
ANT   ENTRY  OK 


SEVILLE. — DISPERSION  OF 
INHABITANTS.  —  TRIUMPH- 
KING   FERNANDO. 


About  this  time  there  arrived  in  Seville  a 
Moorish  alfaqui,  named  Orias,  with  a  large  com- 
pany of  warriors,  who  came  to  this  war  as  if 
performing  a  pilgrimage,  for  it  was  considered  a 
iioly  war  no  less  by  infidels  than  Christians. 
Ihis  Orias  was  of  a  politic  and  crafty  nature, 
;md  he  suggested  to  the  commander  of  Seville  a 
stratagem  by  which  they  might  get  Prince 
Alfonso  in  their  power,  and  compel  King  Fer- 
nando to  raise  the  siege  by  way  of  ransom. 
The  counsel  of  Orias  was  adopted,  after  a  consul- 
tation with  the  principal  cavaliers,  and  measures 
taken  to  carry  it  into  execution  ;  a  Moor  was  sent, 
therefore,  as  if  secretly  and  by  stealth,  to  Prince 
Alfonso,  and  ofTered  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
Iwo  towers  of  the  wall,  if  he  would  come  in  per- 
Bon  to  receive  them,  which  towers  once  in  his 
jiossession,  it  would  be  easy  to  overpower  the 
city. 

Prince  Alfonso  listened  to  the  en\  jy  with  seem- 
ing eagerness,  but  suspected  some  deceit,  and 
thought  it  unwise  to  put  his  person  in  such  jeop- 
ardy. Lest,  however,  there  should  be  truth  in 
his  proposals,  a  party  of  chosen  cavaliers  were 
sent  as  if  to  take  possession  of  the  towers,  and 
with  them  was  Don  Pero  Nuflez  de  Guzman, 
disguised  as  the  prince. 

When  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  Moors 
had  appointed  to  meet  them,  they  beheld  a  party 
of  infidels,  strongly  armed,  who  advanced  with 
sinister  looks,  and  attempted  to  surround  Don 
Nuflez,  but  he,  being  on  his  guard,  put  spurs  to 
liis  horse,  and,  breaking  through  the  midst  of 
them,  escaped.  His  companions  followed  his  ex- 
ample, all  but  one,  who  was'struck  from  his  horse 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Moors.f 

Just  after  this  event  there  arrived  a  great  re- 
inforcement to  the  camp  from  the  city  of  Cor- 
dova, bringing  provisions  and  various  munitions 
of  war.  Finding  his  army  thus  increased,  the 
king  had  a  consultation  with  Admiral  Bonifaz, 
and  determined  completely  to  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  Seville  and  Triana,  for  the 
Moors  still  crossed  the  river  occasionally  by  ford- 
ing. When  they  were  about  to  carry  their  plan 
into  effect,  the  crafty  Alfaqui  Orias  crossed  to 
Triana,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Ganzules. 
He  was  charged  with  instructions  to  the  garrison, 
and  to  concert  some  mode  of  reuniting  their 
forces,  or  of  effecting  some  blow  upon  the  Chris- 
tian camp  ;  for  unless  they  could  effect  a  union 


•  Cronica  General,  pt.  4.     Cronica  del  Rey  Santo. 
Cronica  Gotica,  T.  3,  §  16. 
f  Cronica  General,  pt.  4,  p.  424. 


and  cc  operation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
much  longer  resistance. 

Scarce  had  Orias  passed,  when  the  Christian' 
sentinels  gave  notice.  Upon  this,  a  detachment 
of  the  Christian  army  immediately  crossed  and 
took  possession  of  the  opposite  shore,  and  Ad- 
miral Hnnifaz  stationed  his  lleet  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  Thus  the  return  of  Orias  was  pre- 
vented, and  all  intercourse  between  the  places, 
even  by  messenger,  completely  interrupted.  The 
city  and  Triana  were  now  severally  attacked,  and 
unable  to  render  each  other  assistance.  The 
Moors  were  daily  diminishing  in  number;  many 
slain  in  battle,  many  taken  captive,  and  many 
dying  of  hunger  and  disease.  The  Christian 
forces  were  daily  augmenting,  and  were  animated 
by  continual  success,  whereas  mutiny  and  sedi- 
tion began  to  break  out  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city.  The  Moorish  commander  Axataf,  there- 
fore, seeing  all  further  resistance  vain,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  capitulate  with  King  Fernando.  It 
was  a  hard  and  humiliating  struggle  to  resign 
this  fair  city,  the  queen  of  Andalusia,  the  seat  of 
Moorish  sway  and  splendor,  and  which  had  been 
under  Moorish  domination  ever  since  the  Con- 
quest. 

The  v.-iliant  Axataf  endeavored  to  make  vari- 
ous conditions  ;  that  King  Fernando  should  raise 
the  siege  on  receiving  the  tribute  which  had 
hitherto  been  paid  to  the  miramamolin.  This 
being  peremptorily  refused,  he  offered  to  give  up 
a  third  of  the  city,  and  then  half,  building  at  his 
own  cost  a  wall  to  divide  the  Moorish  part  from 
the  Christian.  King  Fernando,  however,  would  ■ 
listen  to  no  such  terms.  He  demanded  the  en- 
tire surrender  of  the  place,  with  the  exception  of 
the  persons  and  effects  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
permitting  the  commander  to  retain  possession 
of  St.  Lucar.  Aznal  Farachc,  and  Niebla.  The 
commander  of  Seville  saw  the  sword  suspended 
over  his  head,  and  had  to  submit ;  the  capitula- 
tions of  the  surrender  were  signed,  when  Axataf 
made  one  last  request,  that  he  might  be  permit- 
ted to  demolish  the  grand  mosque  and  the  prin- 
cipal tower  (or  Giralda)  of  the  city.*  He  felt 
that  these  would  remain  perpetual  monuments 
of  his  disgrace.  The  Prince  Alfonso  was  present 
when  this  last  demand  was  made,  and  his  father 
looked  at  him  significantly,  as  if  he  desired  the 
reply  to  come  from  his  lips.  The  prince  rose  in- 
dignantly and  exclaimed,  that  if  there  should  be 
a  single  tile  missing  from  the  temple  or  a  single 
brick  from  the  tower,  it  should  be  paid  by  so 
many  lives  that  the  streets  of  Seville  should  run 
with  blood.  The  Moors  were  srienced  by  this 
reply,  and  prepared  with  heavy  hearts  to  fulfil 
the  capitulation.  One  month  was  allowed  them 
for  the  purpose,  the  alcazar  or  citadel  of  Seville 
being  given  up  to  the  Christians  as  a  security. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  November  this 
important  fortress  was  surrendered,  after  a  siege 
of  eighteen  months.  A  deputation  of  the  prin- 
cipal Moors  came  forth  and  presented  King  Fer- 
nando with  the  keys  of  the  city ;  at  the  same 
time  the  aljamia,  or  council  of  the  Jews,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  key  of  Jewry,  the  quarter  of 
the  city  which  they  inhabited.  This  key  was 
notable  for  its  curious  workmanship.  It  was 
formed  of  all  kinds  of  metals.  The  guards  of 
it  were  wrought  into  letters,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing signification, — "  God  will  open — the  king 
will  enter."  On  the  ring  was  inscribed  in  Hebrew, 
— "The  King  of  kings  will  enter;  all  the  v.orld 

*  Mariana,  L.  13,  c.  7. 
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will  behold  him."  This  key  is  still  preserved  in 
the  cathedral  of  Seville,  in  the  place  where  re- 
pose the  remains  of  the  sainted  King  Fernando.* 

During  the  month  of  grace  the  Moors  sold 
such  of  their  effects  as  they  could  not  carry 
with  them,  and  the  king  provided  vessels  for 
such  as  chose  to  depart  for  Africa.  Upward 
of  one  hundred  thousand,  it  is  said,  were  thus 
convoyed  by  Admiral  lionifaz,  while  upward  of 
two  hjndred  thousand  disjiersed  themselves 
throughout  such  of  the  territory  of  Andalusia 
as  still  remained  in  possession  of  the  Moors. 

When  the  month  w.is  expired,  and  the  city 
was  evacuated  by  its  Moorish  inhabitants.  King 
Fernando  the  Saint  entered  in  solemn  triumph, 
in  a  grand  religious  and  military  procession. 
There  were  all  the  captains  and  cavaliers  of 
the  army,  in  shining  armor,  with  the  prelates,  and 
masters  of  the  religious  and  military  orders,  and 
the  nobility  of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Aragon  n 
their  richest  apparel.  The  streets  resounded 
with  the  swelling  notes  of  martial  music  and  with 
the  joyous  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 

In  the  midst  of  the  procession  was  the  venera- 
ble effigy  of  the  most  Holy  .Mary,  on  a  triumphal 
car  of  silver,  wrought  with  admirable  skill  ;  and 
immediately  after  followed  the  pious  king,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  on  his  left  was 
Prince  Alfonso  and  the  other  princes. 

The  procession  advanced  to  the  principal 
mosque,  wl  ich  had  been  purified  and  conse- 
crated as  a  Christian  temple,  where  the  triumphal 
car  of  the  Holy  \'irgin  was  placed  at  the  grand 
■  altar.  Mere  the  pious  king  knelt  and  returned 
thanks  to  He.iven  and  the  \'irgin  for  this  signal 
victory,  and  all  present  chanted  7'e  Deum  Lau- 
damus. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
DEATH   OF   KING   FERNANDO. 

When  King  Fernando  had  regulated  every- 
thing for  the  good  government  and  prosperity  of 
Seville,  he  sallied  forth  with  his  conquering  army 
io  subdue  the  surrounding  country.  He  soon 
brought  under  subjection  .\crez,  Medina,  Sidonia, 
Alua,  Bcpel.  and  many  other  places  near  the  sea- 
coast  ;  some  surrendered  \oluntarily,  others  were 
taken  by  force  ;  he  maintained  a  strict  peace 
with  his  vassal  the  King  of  (jranada,  but  finding 
not  sufficient  scope  for  his  arms  in  Spain,  antl 
being  inflamed  with  a  holy  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
faith,  he  determined  to  pass  over  into  Africa, 
and  retaliate  upon  the  Moslems  their  d.iring  in- 
vasion of  his  country.  For  this  purpose  he 
ordered  a  powerful  armada  to  be  prepared  in  the 
ports  of  Cantabria,  to  be  put  under  the  command 
of  the  bold  Admiral  Honifaz. 

In  the  midst  of  his  preparations,  which  spread 
consternation  throughc  it  Mauritania,  the    pious 

*  In  Castile,  whenever  the  kings  entered  .iny  place 
where  tiiere  was  a  synagogue,  the  Jews  assenil)leil  in 
council  and  paid  tu  the  Monteros,  or  huil-figiiters, 
twelve  maravedis  each,  to  guard  them,  that  they  should 
receive  no  harm  from  the  Christians  ;  being  held  in 
such  contempt  and  odium,  that  it  was  necessary  they 
should  be  under  the  safeguard  of  the  king,  not  to  be  in- 
jured or  insulted.    (Zuniga :  Annates  de  Sevilla.) 


king  fell  dangerously  ill  at  Seville  of  a  dropsv. 
When  he  found  his  dying  hour  approaphing,  he 
made  his  death-bed  confession,  and  requested  the 
holy  Sacrament  to  be  administered  to  him.  A 
train  of  bishops  and  other  clergy,  among  whom 
was  his  son  Philip,  Archbishop  of  Seville, 
brought  the  Sacrament  into  his  presence.  The 
king  rose  from  his  bed,  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck  and  a  cruciii\ 
in  his  hand,  and  poured  forth  his  soul  in  peni- 
tence and  prayer.  I  laving  received  the  viatic  t 
and  the  holy  Sacrament,  he  commanded  all  ornn- 
mcnts  of  royalty  to  be  taken  from  his  ch.imber. 
He  assembled  his  children  round  his  bedside,  ami 
blessed  his  son  the  Prince  Alfonso,  as  his  first- 
born and  the  heir  of  his  throne,  giving  him  ex- 
cellent advice  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom, 
and  charging  him  to  protect  the  interests  of  Ins 
brethren.  The  pious  king  afterward  fell  into  au 
ecstasy  or  trance,  in  which  he  beheld  angels 
watching  round  his  bed  to  bear  his  soul  to  hea- 
ven. He  awoke  from  this  in  a  state  of  heavenly 
rapture,  and,  asking  for  a  candle,  he  took  it  in 
his  hand  and  made  his  ultimate  profession  of  the 
faith.  He  then  recpiested  the  clergy  present  to 
repeat  the  litanies,  and  to  chant  the  Te  Dnint 
Laitiiamus.  In  chanting  the  first  verse  of  tln' 
iiymn,  the  king  gently  inclined  his  head,  with 
perfect  serenity  of  countenance,  and  rendered  up 
his  spirit.  "  The  hynm,"  says  the  ancient  chron- 
icle, "  which  was  begun  on  earth  by  men,  w.is 
continued  by  the  voices  of  angels,  which  wcif 
heard  by  all  present."  These  doubtless  were  tin- 
angels  which  the  king  in  his  ecstasy  had  beheld 
around  his  couch,  antl  which  now  accomi)anicil 
him,  in  his  glorious  ascent  to  heaven,  with  sonj.',s 
of  holy  triumph.  Nor  was  it  in  his  chamber 
alone  that  these  voices  were  heard,  but  in  all  the 
royal  alcazars  of  Seville,  the  sweetest  voices 
were  heard  in  the  air  and  seraphic  music,  as  of 
angelic  choirs,  at  the  moment  that  the  stiinted 
king  expired.*  He  died  on  the  30th  of  May, 
the  vespers  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  year  ot 
the  Incarnation  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-two,  aged  seventy-three  years — having; 
reigned  tliirty-five  years  over  Castile  and  twenty 
over  Leon. 

Two  days  after  his  death  he  was  interred  in 
his  royal  chapel  in  the  Holy  Church,  in  a  sepul- 
chre of  alabaster,  which  still  remains.  It  is  as- 
serted by  grave  authors  that  at  the  time  of  put- 
ting his  body  in  the  sepulchre,  the  choir  of  angels 
again  was  heard  chanting  his  eulogium,  and  tilling 
the  air  with  sweet  n\^lody  in  praise  of  his  vir- 
tues, t 

When  Alhamar,  the  Moorish  king  of  Gran.ada, 
heard  of  his  death,  he  caused  great  demonstra- 
tions of  mourning  to  be  made  throughout  his 
dominions.  During  his  life  he  sent  yearly  a 
number  of  Moors  with  one  hundred  wax  tapers, 
to  assist  at  his  exequies,  which  ceremony  was 
observed  by  his  successors,  until  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Granada  by  Fernando  the  Catholic.  I 

*  Pablo  de  Espinosa  :  Grandesas  de  Sevilla,  fol.  146. 
Cronica  del  Santo  Key,  c.  78.  Cronica  Uotica,  T.  3, 
p.  166. 

f  Argoti  de  Molina  :  Nobleza  de  Andaluzia,  L.  i,  c. 
21.  Tomas  Bucio :  Signales  de  la  Iglesia,  L.  20, 
Don  Kodrigo  Sanchez,  Uishop  of  Polencia,  pt.  3,  c.  401 

X  Pablo  de  Espinosa,  fol.  146. 
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Uadti  thii  cloud  I  walk,  GontltinMi ;  purdon  my  nid<  muuII. 
I  aa  ■  tnnllar,  who,  having  lurveycd  moit  of  th*  terretiml 
anaUa  of  thii  globt,  am  hithur  arrived,  to  paruio  thii  little  ipot. 

CHumiAa  OaoiNAav, 


THE    AUTHOR. 


Worthy  Reader  ! 

On  again  taking  pen  in  hand,  I  would  fain  make  a 
lew  observations  at  the  outset,  by  way  of  bespeaking 
a  right  understanding.  The  volumes  which  I  have 
already  published  have  met  with  a  reception  far  be- 
yond my  most  sanguine  expectations.  I  would  will- 
ingly attribute  this  to  their  intrinsic  merits ;  but,  in 
<pite  of  the  vanity  of  authorship,  I  cannot  but  be 
•ensible  that  their  success  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
yeen  owing  to  a  less  flattering  cause.  It  has  been  a 
natter  of  marvel,  to  my  European  readers,  that  a 
nai,  from  the  wilds  of  America  should  express  him- 
teli  in  tolerable  English.  I  was  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing new  and  strange  in  literature  ;  a  kind  of  demi- 
savage,  with  a  feather  in  his  hand,  instead  of  on  his 
head  ;  and  taere  was  a  curiosity  to  hear  what  such  a 
being  hid  to  say  about  civilized  society. 

This  novelty  is  now  at  an  end,  and  of  course  the 
feeling  of  indulgence  which  it  produced.  I  must  now 
expect  to  bear  the  scrutiny  of  sterner  criticism,  and  to 
be  measured  by  the  same  standard  with  contemporary 
writers  ;  and  the  very  favour  which  has  been  shown 
to  my  previous  writings,  will  cause  these  to  be  treated 
with  the  greater  rigour  ;  as  th^re  is  nothing  for  which 
the  world  is  apt  to  punish  a  man  more  severely,  than 
for  having  beea  over-praised.  On  this  head,  there- 
fore, I  wish  to  forestall  the  censoriousness  of  the 
reade ' ;  and  I  entreat  he  will  not  think  the  worse  of 
me  for  the  many  injudicious  things  that  may  have 
been  said  in  my  commendation, 

I  am  aware  that  I  often  travel  over  beaten  ground, 
and  treat  of  subjects  that  have  already  been  discussed 
by  abler  pens.  Indeed,  various  au^ors  have  been 
mentioned  as  my  models,  to  whom  I  should  feel 
flattered  if  I  thought  I  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  ; 
but  in  truth  I  write  after  no  model  that  I  am  conscious 
3f,  and  I  write  with  no  idea  of  imitation  or  competi- 
tion. In  venturing  occasionally  on  topics  that  have 
already  been  almost  exhausted  by  English  authors,  I 
do  it  not  with  the  presumption  of  challenging  a  com- 
^riion  but  with  the  hope  that  some  new  interest 
may  be  given  to  such  topics,  when  discussed  by  the 
pen  of  a  stranger. 

If,  therefore,  I  should  sometimes  be  found  dwell- 
ing with  fondness  on  subjects  that  are  trite  and  com- 
monplace with  the  reader,  I  beg  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  write  may  be  kept  in  recollection. 
Having  been  oorn  and  brought  up  in  a  new  country, 
yet  educated  from  infancy  in  the  literature  of  an  old 
MIC.   my  mind  was  early  filled  with  historical  and 


poetical  associations,  connected  w!ih  piacea,  and  man 
ners,  and  customs  of  Europe  ;  but  which  couU  rarely 
be  applied  to  those  of  my  own  country.  To  a  mind 
thus  peculiarly  prepared,  the  most  ordinary  objectt 
and  scenes,  on  arriving  in  Europe,  are  full  of  strange 
matter  and  Interesting  novelty.  England  is  as  classic 
ground  to  an  American  as  Italy  is  to  an  Englishman  ; 
and  old  London  teems  with  as  much  historical  asso- 
ciation as  mighty  Rome. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  whimsical  med 
ley  of  ideas  that  throng  upon  his  mind,  on  landing 
among  English  scenes.  He,  for  the  first  time,  sees  s 
world  about  which  he  has  been  reading  and  thinkini 
in  every  stage  of  his  existence.  The  recollected  ide<is 
of  infancy,  youth,  and  manhood ;  of  the  nursery,  Iht 
school,  and  the  study,  come  swarming  at  once  upon 
him  ;  and  his  attention  is  distracted  between  great 
and  little  objects ;  each  of  which,  perhaps,  awakens 
an  equally  delightful  train  of  remembrances. 

But  what  more  especially  attracts  his  notice,  are 
those  peculiarities  which  distinguish  an  old  country 
and  an  old  state  of  society  from  a  new  one.  I  have 
never  yet  grown  familiar  enough  with  the  crumbling 
monuments  of  past  ages,  to  blunt  the  intense  interest 
with  which  I  at  first  beheld  them.  Accustomed  always 
to  scenes  where  history  waf<,  :i,  a  manner,  in  anticipa- 
tion ;  where  every  thing  in  art  was  new  and  progress- 
ive, and  pointed  to  the  future  rather  man  to  the  past ; 
where,  in  short,  the  works  of  man  gave  no  ideas  but 
those  of  young  existence,  and  prospective  improve- 
ment ;  there  was  something  inexpressibly  touching  In 
the  sight  of  enormous  piles  of  architecture,  gray  with 
antiquity,  and  sinking  into  decay.  I  cannot  describe 
the  mute  but  deep-felt  enthusiasm  with  which  I  have 
contemplated  a  vast  monastic  ruin,  like  Tintern  Abbey, 
buried  in  the  bosom  of  a  quiet  valley,  and  shut  up 
from  the  world,  as  though  it  had  existed  merely  for  it- 
self ;  or  a  warrior  pile,  like  Conway  Castle,  standing  in 
stern  loneliness  on  its  rocky  height,  a  mete  hollow  yet 
threatening  phantom  of  departed  power.  Thfcy  spread 
a  grand,  and  melancholy,  and,  to  me,  an  unusual  charm 
over  the  landscape  ;  I,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  signs 
of  national  old  age,  and  empire's  decay,  and  proofs 
of  the  transient  and  perishing  glories  of  art,  amidst  the 
ever-springing  and  reviving  fertility  of  nature. 

But,  in  fact,  to  me  every  thing  was  full  of  matter  i 
the  footsteps  of  history  were  every  where  to  be  traced  i 
and  poetry  had  breathed  over  and  sanctified  the  land. 
I  experienced  the  delightful  freshness  of  feeling  of  • 
child,  to  whom  ev^ry  thing  is  new.  I  pictured  to  my- 
self a  set  of  inhabitants  and  a  mode  of  life  for  eveiy 
habitat'on  that  I  saw,  from  the  aristocratical  mansion, 
amidst  the  lordly  repose  of  stately  groves  and  solitary 
parks,  to  the  straw -thatched  cottage,  with  its  scanty 
garder  and  its  cherished  woodbine.    I  thought  I  never 
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could  he  sated  with  the  sweetness  and  freshness  of  a 
country  so  completrly  carpeted  with  verdure  ;  where 
every  air  breathed  of  the  balmy  pasture,  and  the 
honey-suckled  hed^e.  I  was  continually  coming  upon 
some  little  document  of  poetry,  in  the  blossomed  haw- 
thorn, the  daisy,  the  cowslip,  the  primrose,  or  some 
other  simple  object  that  has  received  a  supernatural 
value  from  the  muse.  The  first  time  that  I  heard  the 
wng  of  the  ni);htin);ale,  I  was  intoxicated  more  by  the 
lelicious  crowd  of  remembered  associations  than  by 
;he  melody  of  its  notes  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
thrill  of  ecstasy  with  which  I  first  saw  the  lark  rise,  al- 
most from  beneath  niy  feet,  and  wing  its  musical  flight 
up  into  the  morning  sky. 

In  this  way  I  traversed  England,  a  grown-up  child, 
delighted  by  every  object,  great  and  small  ;  and  be- 
traying a  wondering  ignorance,  and  simple  enjoyment, 
that  provoked  many  a  stare  and  a  smile  from  my  wiser 
and  more  experienced  fellow-travellers.  Such  loo  was 
the  odd  confusion  of  associations  that  kept  breaking 
upon  me,  as  I  first  approached  London.  One  of  my 
earliest  wishes  had  been  to  see  this  great  metropolis. 
I  had  read  so  much  about  it  in  the  earliest  books  that 
bad  been  put  into  my  infant  hands  ;  and  I  had  heard 
so  much  about  it  from  those  around  me  who  had  come 
from  the  "old  countries."  I  was  familiar  with  the 
names  of  its  streets,  and  squares,  and  public  places, 
before  I  knew  those  of  my  native  city.  It  was,  to  me, 
the  great  centre  of  the  world,  round  which  every  thing 
seemed  to  revolve.  I  recollect  contemplating  so  wist- 
fully, when  a  boy,  a  paltry  I'ttle  print  of  the  Thames, 
And  London  Bridge,  and  St.  Paul's,  that  was  in  front 
cf  an  old  magazine  ;  and  a  picture  of  Kensington 
Gardens,  with  gentlemen  in  three-cornered  hats  and 
broad  skirts,  and  ladies  in  hoops  and  lappets,  that 
bung  up  in  my  bed-room  ;  even  the  venerable  cut  of 
St.  Jehn's  Gate,  that  has  stood,  time  out  of  mind,  in 
front  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  was  not  without 
its  charms  to  me  ;  and  I  envied  the  odd-looking  little 
ncn  that  appeared  to  be  loitering  about  its  arches. 

How  then  did  my  heart  warm  when  the  towers  of 
Westminster  Abbey  were  pointed  out  to  me,  rising 
Above  the  r'ch  groves  of  St.  James's  Park,  with  »  thin 
blue  haze  about  their  gray  pinnacles  !  I  could  rot  be- 
hold this  great  mausoleum  of  what  is  most  illu  nrious 
in  our  paternal  history,  without  feeling  my  enthu'iasm 
in  a  glow.  W-th  what  eagerness  did  I  explore  tvery 
pait  of  the  metropolis  !  I  was  not  content  with  those 
matters  which  occupy  the  dignified  research  of  the 
learned  traveller ;  I  delighted  to  call  up  all  the  feel- 
ings of  childhood,  and  to  seek  after  those  objects 
which  had  been  the  wonders  o\  my  infancy.  London 
Bridge,  so  famous  in  nursery  song ;  the  far-famed 
Monument ;  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  Lions  in  the 
Tower,  all  brought  back  many  a  recollection  of  in- 
fantine delight,  and  of  good  old  beings,  now  no  more, 
who  had  gossiped  about  them  to  my  wondering  ear. 
Nor  was  it  without  a  recurrence  of  childish  interest, 
that  I  first  peeped  into  Mr.  Newberry's  shop,  in  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard,  that  fountain-head  of  literature. 
Mr.  Newberry  was  the  first  that  ever  filled  my  infant 
mind  with  the  idea  of  a  great  and  good  man.  He 
published  all  the  -ic. are-books  of  the  day  ;  and,  out 
of  his  abundant  love  for  children,  he  charged  "  nothing 
for  either  paper  or  print,  and  only  a  penny-halfpenny 
for  the  binding  !  " 

I  have  mentioned  these  circumstances,  worthy  read- 
er, to  show  you  the  whimsical  crowd  of  associations 
that  are  apt  to  beset  my  mind  on  mingling  among 
English  scenes.  I  hope  they  may.  in  some  measure, 
plead  my  apology,  should  f  be  found  harping  upon 
stale  imi  trivial  themes,  or  indulging  an  over-fondness 
(or  any  thing  antique  and  obsolete.  I  know  it  is  the 
humo'ir,  not  to  aa.)  cant  of  the  day,  to  run  riot  about 
old  t  mes,  old  books,  old  customs,  and  old  buildings  ; 
with  myself,  however,  as  far  as  I  have  caught  the  con- 
tagion, the  feeling  is  genuine.  To  a  man  from  a 
young  country,  all  old  things  are  in  a  manner  new  ; 
and  he  may  surely  be  excused  in  being  a  little  curious 
about  antiquities,  whose  native  land,  unfortunately, 
cannot  boast  of  a  singrle  ruin. 


I      Having  been  brought  up,  also.  In  the  compai*    j. 

\  simplicity  of  a  republic,  I  am  apt  to  be  struck  wm 

even  the  ordinary  circumstances  incident  to  an  aris. 

tocratical  stale  of  society.     If,  however,   I  shounl    a 

:  any  time  amuse  myself  by  pointing  out  some  of  ih, 

'  eccentricities,  and  some  of  the  poetical  characteristi'^- 

,  of  the  latter,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  pretendiim 

1  to  decidf  upon  its  political  merits.     My  only  aim  is  u 

i  paint  rharurters  and   manners.     I   am  no  politirirn 

The  more  I  have  considered  the  study  of  polltirs,  tli! 

more   I   have  found  it  full  of  perplexity  ;  and  I  hav< 

contented  myself,  as  I  have  in  nry  religion,  with  ihr 

faith  in  which  I  was  brought  up   regulating  my  own 

conduct  by  its  precepts  ■   but  leaving  to  abler  htjrlf 

the  task  of  makmg  converts. 

I  shall  continue  on,  therefore,  in  the  course  I  havt 
hitherto  pursued  ;  looking  at  things  poetically,  rathn 
than  politically  ;  describing  them  as  they  are,  raiht-i 
than  pretending  to  point  out  how  they  should  be  ;  an  i 
endeavouring  to  see  the  world  in  as  pleasant  a  light 
as  circumstances  will  permit. 

I  have  ahvays  had  an  opinirn  that  much  good  migln 
be  done  by  keeping  mankind  n  good-humour  with  orr 
another.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  philosophy,  but  I 
shall  continue  to  practise  it  until  convinced  of  its  fal 
lac).  '>Vhen  I  discover  the  world  to  be  all  that  it  hat 
been  re|)resented  by  sneering  cynics  and  whining  poei» 
I  will  turn  to  and  abuse  it  also  ;  in  the  meanwhile 
worthy  reader,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  lightly  <>f  mc 
because  I  cannot  believe  this  to  be  so  very  bad  a  wot;*; 
as  it  is  represented. 

Thine  truly, 

GEOFFREY  CRAV JN 


THE  HALL. 


The  ancient  houM,  and  the  beat  for  houaekacplag  ia  Ihk  count} 
or  the  neat ;  and  though  ih*  master  of  il  write  but  aquira,  I  knoa 
no  lord  like  him.  Mrrry  Brffari. 

The  reader,  if  he  has  perused  the  volumes  of  the 
Sketch-Book,  will  probably  recollect  something  of 
the  Bracebridge  family,  with  which  I  once  passed  a 
Christmas.  I  am  now  on  another  visit  to  the  Hall, 
having  been  invited  to  a  wedding  which  is  shortly 
to  take  place.  The  Squire's  second  son,  Guy,  a  fine, 
spirited  young  captain  in  the  aimy,  is  about  to  be 
married  to  his  father's  ward,  the  fair  Julia  Temple- 
ton.  A  gathering  of  relations  and  friends  has  a' 
ready  commenced,  to  celebrate  the  Joyful  occasion , 
for  the  old  gentleman  is  an  enemy  to  quiet,  private 
weddings.  "  There  is  nothing,'  he  says,  "  like 
launching  a  young  couple  gayiy,  and  cheering  them 
from  the  shore ;  a  gooa  outset  is  half  the  voyage." 

Before  proceeding  any  farther,  1  would  beg  that 
the  Squire  might  not  be  confounded  with  that  class 
of  hard-rding,  foxhunting  gentlemen  so  often  de- 
scribed, i.  td,  in  fact,  so  nearly  extinct  in  England. 
1  use  tiiis  rural  title  partly  because  it  is  his  universal 
appellation  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  and  part 
ly  because  it  saves  me  the  frequent  repetition  ot  his 
name,  which  is  one  of  those  rough  old  English 
names  at  which  Frenchmen  exclaim  in  despair. 

The  Squire  is,  in  fact,  a  lingering  specimen  of  th* 
old  English  country  gentleman ;  rusticated  a  \i\X» 
by  living  almost  entirely  on  his  estate,  and  some- 
thing of  a  humourist,  as  Englishmen  are  apt  to  be^ 
come  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of  ming  in 
their  own  way.  I  like  his  nobby  passing  well,  how- 
ever, which  is,  a  bigoted  devotion  to  old  English 
manners  and  customs ;  it  jumps  a  little  with  my  own 
humour,  having  as  yet  a  lively  and  unsated  curiositj 
about  the  ancient  and  genuine  characteristict  of  m} 
"  father  land." 
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I  heic  art;  some  traits  about  the  Squire's  family, 
•  ISO,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  national.  It  is  one 
til  those  old  aristocraticai  families,  which,  I  believe, 
in;  peculiar  to  Englan  1,  and  scarcely  understood  in 
other  countries;  that  is  to  say,  families  of  the  an- 

ent  gentr),  who,  though  destitute  of  titled  rank, 
iiaintain  a  high  ancestral  pride ;  who  look  down 
ipon  all  nobility  of  recent  creation,  and  would  con- 
\ider  it  a  sacrifice  of  dignity  to  inerf^e  the  venerable 
name  of  their  house  in  a  modern  title. 

This  feeling  is  very  much  fostered  by  the  iiiipor- 
.mce  which  they  enjoy  on  their  hereditary  domains, 
i  he  family  mansion  is  an  okl  manor-house,  standing; 
in  a  retired  and  beautiful  part  of  Yorkshire.  Its  in- 
habitants have  been  always  regarded,  through  'he 
surrounding  country,  as  "the  great  ones  ol  ne 
rirth  ;  "  and  the  little  village  near  the  Hall  looks  jp 
to  the  Squire  with  almost  feudal  homage.  An  ild 
manor-house,  and  an  old  family  of  this  kind,  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  at  the  presant  day ;  and  it  is 
probably  the  peculiar  humour  of  the  Squire  that  has 
retained  this  secluded  specimen  of  English  house- 
keeping in  something  like  the  genuine  old  style. 

I  am  again  quartered  in  the  panelled  chamber,  in 
the  antitjue  wing  of  the  house.  The  prospect  from 
the  window,  however,  has  quite  a  different  aspect 
from  that  which  it  wore  on  my  winter  visit.  Though 
early  in  the  month  of  April,  yet  a  few  warm,  sun- 
shiny days  have  drawn  forth  the  beauties  of  the 
spring,  which,  I  think,  arc  always  most  captivating 
on  their  first  opening.  The  parterres  of  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  are  gay  with  flowers ;  and  the 
gardener  has  brought  out  his  exotics,  and  placed 
them  along  the  stone  balustrades.  The  trees  are 
cbthed  with  green  buds  and  tender  leaves.  When 
I  throw  open  my  jingling  casement,  I  smell  the  odour 
af  mignonette,  and  near  the  hum  of  the  bees  from 
.li»  flowers  against  the  sunny  wall,  with  the  varied 
wng  of  the  throstle,  and  the  cheerful  notes  of  the 
I  tneftll  little  wren. 

While  sojourning  in  this  strong-hold  of  old  fash- 
ions, it  is  my  intention  to  make  occasional  sketches 
of  the  scenes  and  characters  before  me.  I  would 
have  it  understood,  however,  that  I  am  not  writing 
a  novel,  and  have  nothing  of  intricate  plot,  or  mar- 
vellous adventure,  to  promise  the  reader.  The  Hall 
of  which  1  treat,  has,  for  aught  I  know,  neither  trap- 
door, nor  sliding-panel,  nor  donjon-keep ;  and  indeeil 
appears  to  have  no  mystery  about  it.  The  family  is 
a  worthy,  well-meaning  family,  that,  in  all  probability, 
will  eat  and  drink,  and  go  to  bed,  and  get  up  regu- 
larly, from  one  end  of  my  work  to  the  other ;  and 
the  Squire  is  so  kind-hearted  an  old  gentleman,  that 
I  sec  no  likelihood  of  his  throwing  any  kind  of  dis- 
tress in  the  way  of  the  approaching  nuptials.  In  a 
word.  1  cannot  foresee  a  single  extraordinary  event 
that  ii  likely  to  occur  in  the  wnole  term  of  my  sojourn 
at  th :  Hall. 

I  ♦ell  this  honestly  to  the  reader,  lest,  when  he 
finds  me  dallying  along,  through  every-day  English 
scenes,  he  may  hurry  ahead,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
with  some  marvellous  adventure  further  on.  I  invite 
him,  on  thp  contrary,  to  ramble  gently  on  with  me, 
ti  he  would  .•saunter  out  into  the  fields,  stopping  oc- 
-  isionally  to  gather  a  flower,  or  listen  to  a  bird,  or 
idmire  a  prospect,  without  any  anxiety  to  arrive  at 
the  end  of  his  career.  Should  I,  however,  in  the 
course  of  my  loiterings  about  this  old  mansion,  see 
or  hear  any  thing  curious,  that  might  serve  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  this  every-day  life,  I  shall  not  fail 
to  report  it  (or  the  reader's  entertainment  : 

For  frethcti  wiu  I  know  will  toon  lie  wcarie 

Of  any  book,  how  (rav«  to  e'er  it  be, 
KscvM  It  have  i>dd  mailer,  slraage  and  menic, 
Well  UK'd  with  \im%  aod  gUred  all  »iih  flea.* 


THE  BUSY  MAN 


*Minoi  ftir  Maci  lnlr> 


A  decayed  Kenilemafi,  who  lives  moil  upon  I  m  own  aunh  mai6 
my  masler'n  maani,  and  much  f(<<od  do  him  with  il.  He  doea  huM 
my  mauler  up  with  hit  ttonet,  and  tongt,  and  catchet,  aad  tvcb 
tricki  and  jigs,  you  vould  admire— he  it  with  him  now. 

Jovial  Cm*. 

Bv  no  one  .us  my  return  to  the  Hall  been  man 
heartily  greeted  than  by  Mr.  Simon  Bracebridge,  oi 
Master  Simon,  as  the  Squire  most  commonly  calls 
him.  I  encountered  him  just  as  1  entered  the  park, 
where  he  was  breaking  a  pointer,  and  he  received 
me  with  all  the  hospitable  cordiality  with  which  8 
man  welcomes  a  friend  to  another  one's  house.  ] 
have  already  introduced  him  to  the  reader  as  a  brisk 
old  bachelor-looking  little  man  ;  the  wit  and  super- 
annuated beau  of  a  large  family  connexion,  and  the 
.Squire's  factotum.  I  found  him,  as  usual,  full  of 
bustle ;  with  a  thousand  pe.ty  things  to  do,  and  per- 
sons to  attend  to,  and  in  chirping  good-humour ;  fot 
there  are  few  happier  beings  than  a  busy  idler ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  man  who  is  eternally  busy  abcut  noth- 
ing. 

I  visited  him,  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  in  his 
chamber,  which  is  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  man- 
sion, as  he  says  he  likes  to  be  to  himself,  and  nut  of 
the  way.  He  hiis  fitted  it  up  in  his  own  taste,  so 
that  it  is  a  perfect  epitome  of  an  old  bachelor  s  r  o- 
tlons  of  convenience  and  arrangement.  The  luini- 
ture  is  made  up  of  odd  pieces  from  all  parts  of  the 
house,  chosen  on  account  of  their  suiting  his  no- 
tions, or  fitting  some  corner  of  his  apartment ;  and 
he  is  very  eloquent  in  praise  of  an  ancient  ellraw- 
chair,  from  which  he  talces  occasion  to  digress  into 
a  censure  on  modem  chairs,  as  having  degenerated 
from  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  high-backed  antiq- 
uity. 

Adjoining  to  his  room  is  a  small  cabinet,  which 
he  calls  his  study.  Here  are  some  hanging  shelves, 
of  his  own  construction,  on  which  are  several  old 
works  on  hawking,  hunting,  and  farriery,  and  a  col- 
lection or  two  of  poems  and  songs  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  which  he  studies  out  of  compliment  to  the 
Squire ;  together  with  the  Novelist's  Magazine,  the 
Sporting  Magazine,  the  Racing  Calendar,  a  volume 
or  two  of  the  Newgate  Calendar,  a  book  of  ^erage, 
and  another  of  heraldry. 

His  sporting  dresses  hang  on  pegs  in  a  small 
closet ;  and  about  the  walls  of  his  apr.rtment  are 
hooks  to  hold  his  fishing-tackle,  whips,  spurs,  and  a 
favourite  fowling-piece,  curiously  wrougnt  and  in- 
laid, which  he  inherits  from  his  grandfather.  He 
has,  also,  a  couple  of  old  single-keyed  flutes,  and  a 
fiddle  which  he  has  repeatedly  patched  and  mended 
himself,  affirming  it  to  be  a  veritable  Cremona , 
though  I  have  never  heard  him  extract  a  single  note 
from  it  that  was  not  enough  to  make  one's  blood 
run  cold. 

From  this  little  nest  his  fiddle  will  often  be  heard, 
in  the  stillness  of  mid-day,  drowsily  sawing  some 
long-forgotten  tune ;  for  he  prides  himself  on  having 
a  choice  collection  of  good  old  English  music,  and 
will  scarcely  have  any  tning  to  do  with  modem  com- 
posers. The  time,  however,  at  which  his  musical 
powers  are  of  most  use,  is  now  and  then  of  an  even- 
ing, when  he  plays  for  the  children  to  dance  in  the 
h^l,  and  he  passes  among  them  and  the  servants  foi 
a  perfect  Orpheus. 

His  chamber  also  bears  evidence  ot  his  varioiu 
avocations :  there  are  half-copied  sheets  of  music 
designs  for  needle-work ;  sketches  of  landscapes, 
very  indiiTerently  executed  ;  a  camera  lucida ;  a  ma^c 
lantern,  for  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  paini 
glasses :  in  a  word  it  is  the  cabinet  of  a  man  o' 
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many  accomplishments,  who  knows  a  little  of  every 
thing,  and  does  nothing  well. 

After  I  had  spent  some  time  in  his  ap.irtment,  ad- 
miring the  ingenuity  of  his  sm.iU  inventions,  he  took 
me  about  the  establishment,  to  visit  the  stables,  dog- 
kinnel,  and  other  dependencies,  in  which  he  &p- 
oe.^red  like  a  gem  ral  visiting  the  different  quarters 
^  his  camp;  as  the  Squire  leaves  the  control  of  all 
these  matters  to  him.  when  he  is  at  the  Hail,  He 
nqui'td  into  the  state  of  the  horses;  examined  their 
ipet ,  prescribed  a  drench  for  one,  and  bleeding  for 
uiother ;  and  then  took  me  to  look  at  his  own  horse, 
on  the  merits  of  which  he  dwelt  with  great  prolix- 
ity, and  which,  I  noticed,  had  the  best  stall  in  the 
lUble. 

After  this  I  was  taken  to  a  new  toy  of  his  and  the 
S<|uire's,  which  he  termed  the  falconry,  where  there 
were  several  unhappy  birds  in  durance,  completing 
their  education.  Among  the  number  was  a  ni\e  fal- 
con, which  Master  Simon  had  in  es|)ecial  training, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  would  show  me,  in  a  few 
days,  some  rare  sport  of  the  eood  old-fashioned 
kind.  In  the  course  of  our  round,  1  noticed  that  the 
grooms,  game-keeper,  whippers-in,  and  other  '-etain- 
ers,  seemed  all  to  oe  on  somewhat  of  a  familiar  foot- 
ing with  Master  Simon,  and  fond  of  h.iving  a  joke 
with  him,  though  it  was  evident  they  had  great  def- 
erence for  his  opinion  in  matters  relating  to  their 
functions. 

There  was  one  exception,  however,  in  a  testy  old 
huntsman,  as  hot  as  a  pepper-corn  ;  a  meagre,  wiry 
old  fellow,  in  a  threadbare  velvet  jockey  cap,  and  a 
pair  of  leather  breeches,  that,  from  much  wear, 
shone,  as  though  they  had  been  japanned.  He  was 
very  contradictory  and  pragmatical,  and  apt.  as  I 
bought,  to  differ  from  Master  Simon  now  and  then, 
•ut  of  mere  captiousness.  This  was  particularly  the 
:ase  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  hawk, 
which  the  old  man  seemed  to  h.ive  under  his  pecul- 
iar care,  and,  according  to  Master  Simon,  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  ruin :  the  latter  had  a  vast  deal  to  s.iy 
about  casting,  and  imping,  and  ^Uaminn;,  and  en- 
seaming,  and  giving  tne  fiawk  the  rangle,  which  I 
saw  was  all  heathen  Greek  to  old  Christy ;  but  he 
maintained  his  point  notwithstanding,  and  seemed 
to  hold  all  this  technical  lore  in  utter  disrespect. 

I  was  surprised  with  the  good-humour  with  which 
Master  Simon  bore  his  contradictions,  till  he  ex- 
nlained  the  matter  to  me  afterwards.  Old  Christy  is 
the  most  ancient  servant  in  the  place,  having  lived 
among  dogs  and  horses  the  greater  part  of  a  century, 
and  been  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Bracebridge's  father. 
He  knows  the  pedigree  of  every  horse  on  the  place, 
and  has  bestrode  the  g;reat -great -gtandsires  of^most 
of  them.  He  can  give  a  circumstantial  detail  of 
every  fox-hunt  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years, 
and  has  a  history  for  every  stag's  head  about  the 
house,  and  every  hunting  trophy  nailed  to  the  door 
of  the  dog-kennel. 

All  the  present  race  have  grown  up  under  his  eye, 
and  humour  him  in  his  old  age.  He  once  attended 
the  Squire  to  Oxford,  when  he  was  a  student  there, 
and  enlightened  the  whole  university  with  his  hunt- 
ing lore.  All  this  is  enough  to  make  the  old  man 
opinionated,  since  he  finds,  on  all  these  matters  of 
!irst-rate  importance,  he  knows  more  t.ian  the  rest 
if  the  world.  Indeed,  Master  Simon  had  been  his 
pupil,  and  acknowledges  that  he  derived  his  first 
knowledge  in  hunting  from  the  instructions  of 
Christy ;  and  I  much  question  whether  the  old  man 
does  not  still  look  upon  him  rather  as  a  greenhorn. 
On  our  return  homewards,  as  we  were  crossing 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  we  heard  the  porter's 
bell  rine  at  the  lodge,  and  shortly  afterwards,  a  kind 
of  cavucade  advanced  slowly  up  the  avenue.     At 


light  of  it  my  companion  paused,  consideied  it  !!>, 
a  moment,  and  then,  making  a  sudden  exclan.iinn 
hurried  awi»y  to  meet  it,  As  it  approached,  I  di^ 
covered  a  fair,  fresh-lookin>!  elderly  lady,  dressc  I  n 
an  oUI- fashioned  riding-habit,  with  a  broad-brinmico 
white  beaver  hat,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  paintings.  She  rode  a  sleek  white  |;(  ly 
and  was  followed  by  a  footman  in  rich  livery,  nioi.ht 
ed  on  an  over-fed  hunter.  At  a  little  distance  in  ilu 
rear  came  an  ancirnt  cumbrous  chariot,  <lr.iwn  in 
two  very  corpulent  horses,  driven  by  as  corpilim  j 
coachman,  beside  whom  sat  a  paee  dressed  in  .t  in 
ciful  green  livery.  Inside  of  the  cnariot  was  a  si, in  h 
ed  prim  personiige,  with  a  look  somewhat  helwi-n 
a  lady's  companion  and  a  lady's  maid  ;   and  two 

Eampereil   -^urs,  that  showed  their  ugly  faces,  ai"l 
arkec'  ■  each  window. 

Tl-  re  was  a  general  turning  out  of  the  garrisor, 
to  receive  this  new  comer.  The  Squire  assisted  In ' 
to  alight,  and  saluted  her  aflectionately  ;  the  Cm 
Julia  flew  into  her  arms,  and  they  embraced  with  thf 
romantic  lervour  of  boarding-school  friends:  she 
was  escorted  into  the  house  bv  Julia's  lover,  towanis 
whom  she  showed  distinguished  favour ;  and  a  litu 
of  the  old  servants,  who  nad  collected  in  the  Hall, 
bowed  most  profoundly  as  she  passed, 

I  observed  that  Master  Simon  was  most  assilu'/us 
and  devout  in  his  attentions  upon  this  old  lady.  Hr 
walked  by  the  side  of  her  pony,  up  the  avenue  ;  ami, 
while  she  was  receiving  the  salutations  of  the  icst  of 
the  family,  he  took  occasion  to  notice  the  fat  coach- 
man ;  to  pat  the  sleek  carriage  horses,  and,  a'wvf 
all,  to  say  a  civil  word  to  my  lady's  gentlewonan 
the  prime,  sour-looking  vestal  in  the  chariot. 

I  nad  no  more  of  his  company  for  the  rest  of  thi 
morning.  He  was  swept  on  in  the  vortex  that  fol 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  this  lady.  Once  indecc)  hi 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  he  was  hurrying  on  some 
errand  of  the  good  lady's,  to  let  me  know  that  this 
was  Lady  Lillycraft,  a  sister  of  the  Souire's,  Ot  I  irge 
fortune,  which  the  captain  would  innerit,  and  tl  at 
her  estate  lay  in  one  of  the  l>est  sporting  counti^  in 
all  England. 


FAMILY  SERVANTS. 


Verily  old  tcrruu  arc  the  vouchm  of  vorlhjr  houMkrcpng 
Thry  are  like  rau  lo  *  maniion,  or  ■>■!«■  ill  a  cbctM,  b«*|>eai.  <«( 
Ihe  onliqaity  and  faineat  of  iheir  abode. 

In  my  casual  anecdotes  of  the  Hall.  I  may  oftei, 
be  tempted  to  dwell  on  circumstances  of  a  trite  and 
ordinary  nature,  from  their  appearing  to  ne  illus- 
trative of  genuine  national  character.  It  seems  tc 
be  the  study  of  the  Squire  to  adhere,  as  much  af 
possible,  to  what  he  considers  the  old  landmarks  of 
English  manners.  His  servants  all  understand  his 
ways,  and  for  the  most  part  have  been  accus'omed 
to  them  from  infancy ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  hi« 
household  presents  one  of  the  few  tolei  ible  specimen; 
that  can  now  be  met  with,  of  the  establishment  of 
an  English  country  gentleman  ol  the  old  school. 

By  tlie  by,  the  servants  are  not  the  least  charic 
teristic  part  of  the  household:  the  housekeeper,  foi 
instance,  has  been  bom  and  brought  up  at  the  Hall 
and  has  never  been  twenty  miles  from  it  ;  yet  she 
has  a  stately  air,  that  would  not  disgrace  a  lady  that 
had  figured  at  the  coun  of  Queen  Elizaheth. 

I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  she  has  caught  it 
from  living  so  much  among  the  old  famil>  pictures. 
It  may,  however,  be  owing  to  a  consciousnes*  o^  bet 
importance  in  the  sphere  in  which  she  has  «Kvav* 
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nio«ed ,  f>.<r  she  is  greatly  respected  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  and  amonfj  the  farmers'  wives,  and 
has  high  authority  in  the  household,  ruling  over  the 
lervants  with  quiet,  hut  undisputed  sway. 

She  is  a  thin  old  lady,  with  blue  eyes  and  pointed 
mise  and  chin.  Her  dress  is  always  the  same  ns  to 
(a.shlcn.  She  wears  a  small,  well-starched  ruff,  a 
Inced  stomacher,  full  petticoats,  and  a  gown  festoon- 
ed and  open  in  front,  which,  on  particular  occasions, 

of  ancient  silk,  the  leg.icy  of  some  former  (l.ime  of 
he  family,  or  an  inheritance  from  her  mother,  who 
vas  housekeeper  before  her.  I  have  a  reverence  for 
these  old  garments,  as  I  make  no  doubt  they  have 
fibred  about  these  apartments  in  days  long  past, 
when  they  have  set  off  the  charms  of  some  peerless 
fcimilv  beauty ;  and  I  have  sometimes  lool<eil  from 
the  old  housekeeper  to  the  neighbouring  portraits, 
to  see  whether  I  could  not  recognize  her  antitiuated 
brocade  in  the  dress  of  some  one  of  those  long- 
waisted  dames  that  smile  on  me  from  the  wails. 

Her  hair,  which  is  quite  white,  is  frizzed  out  in 
front,  and  she  wears  over  it  a  small  cap,  nicely  plait- 
ed, and  brought  down  under  the  chin.  Her  manners 
are  simple  and  primitive,  heightened  a  little  by  a 
proper  dignity  of  station. 

The  Hall  is  her  world,  and  the  history  of  the  fam- 
_  ily  the  only  history  she  knows,  excepting  that  which 
she  has  read  in  the  Bible.   She  can  give  a  biography 
of  every  portrait  in  the  picture  gallery,  and  is  a  com- 
plete family  chronicle. 

She  is  treated  with  great  consideration  by  the 
Squire.  Indeed,  Master  Simon  tells  me  that  there 
is  a  traditional  anecdote  current  among  the  serv- 
ants, of  the  Squire's  having  been  seen  kissing  her 
in  the  picture  gallery,  when  they  were  both  young. 
\i,  however,  nothing  further  w.is  ever  noticed  be- 
tween them,  the  circumstance  caused  no  great 
uandal ;  only  she  was  observed  to  take  to  reading 
t'linela  shortly  afterwards,  and  refused  the  hand 
v>»  the  village  inn-kee))er,  whom  she  had  previously 
tniiled  on. 

The  old  butler,  who  was  fontierly  footman,  and  a 
rejected  admirer  of  hers,  used  to  tell  the  anecdote 
now  and  then,  at  those  little  cabals  that  will  occa- 
lionally  take  place  among  the  most  onlerly  serv- 
ants, arising  from  the  common  propensity  of  the 
governed  to  talk  against  administration  ;  but  he  has 
left  it  off,  of  late  years,  since  he  has  risen  into 
place,  and  shakes  his  head  rebukingly  when  it  is 
mentioned. 

It  is  certain  that  the  old  lady  will,  to  this  day,  dwell 
on  the  looks  of  the  Squire  when  he  was  a  young 
man  at  college ;  and  she  maintains  that  none  of  his 
sons  can  compare  with  their  father  when  he  was  of 
their  age,  and  was  dressed  out  in  his  full  suit  of  scar- 
let, with  his  hair  craped  and  powdered,  and  his  three- 
cornered  hat. 

She  has  an  orphan  niece,  a  pretty,  soft-hearted 
baggufe,  named  Phoebe  Wilkins,  who  has  l)een 
transplanted  to  the  Hall  within  a  year  or  two,  and 
been  nearly  spoiled  for  any  condition  of  life.  She  is 
h  kind  of  attendant  and  companion  of  the  fair  Ju- 
lia's ;  and  from  loitering  about  the  young  lady's 
kpartments,  reading  scraps  of  novels,  and  inheriting 
tecond-hai  d  finery,  has  become  something  between 
B  waiting-maid  and  a  slipshod  fine  lady. 

She  is  considered  a  Kind  of  heiress  among  the 
seivanu,  as  she  will  inherit  all  her  aunt's  property ; 
which,  if  report  be  true,  must  be  a  round  sum  of 
good  golden  guineas,  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
^two  housekeepers'  savings;  not  to  mention  the 
hereditary  wardrobe,  and  the  many  little  valuables 
and  knick-knacks,  treasured  up  in  the  housekeepers' 
room.  Indeed,  the  old  housekeeper  has  the  reputa- 
tion, among  the  servants  and  the  villagers,  of  being 


passing  rich  ;  and  there  is  a  japannnl  chest  oi  draw- 
ers, and  a  large  iron-bound  coffer  in  her  room,  which 
are  supposecT  by  the  house-maids,  to  hold  treasure* 
of  wealth. 

The  old  lady  is  a  grc.it  friend  of  M.ister  Simon 
who,  indeed,  pays  a  little  court  to  her,  as  to  a  pcrscr 
high  in  authority;  and  they  have  many  discu.ssion' 
on  points  of  family  history,  in  which,  notwithstand 
ing  his  extensive  information,  and  pride  of  knowl 
edge,  he  commonly  admits  her  superior  accurac) 
He  seldom  returns  to  the  Hall,  after  one  of  his  visit.* 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  family,  without  bringing 
Mrs,  Wilkins  some  remembrance  from  the  ladies  of 
the  house  where  he  h.is  been  staying. 

Indeed,  all  the  children  of  the  house  look  up  to 
the  old  lady  with  habitual  respect  and  attachment, 
and  she  seems  almost  to  consider  them  as  her  own, 
from  their  having  grown  up  under  her  eye.  The 
Oxonian,  however,  is  her  favourite,  probably  from 
being  the  youngest,  though  he  is  the  most  mischiev- 
ous, and  has  been  apt  to  play  tricks  upon  her  from 
boyhood. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  one  little  ceremony, 
which,  I  believe,  is  peculiar  to  the  Hall.  After  tha 
cloth  is  removed  at  dinner,  the  old  housekecpei  sails 
into  the  room  and  stands  behind  the  Squire's  chair 
when  he  fills  her  a  glass  of  wine  willi  his  own  hands, 
in  which  she  drinks  the  health  of  the  company  in  a 
truly  respectful  yet  dignitied  m.anner,  and  then  re- 
tires. The  Squire  received  the  custom  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  has  always  continued  it. 

There  is  a  peculiar  chanicter  about  the  servants 
of  old  English  families  that  reside  principally  in  the 
country.  They  have  a  quiet,  orderly,  respectful 
mode  of  doing  their  duties.  They  are  always  neai 
in  their  persons,  and  appropriately,  and  if  I  may  \iv 
the  phrase,  technically  dressed  ;  they  move  about  th' 
house  without  hurry  or  noise ;  there  is  nothing  o* 
the  bustle  of  employment,  or  the  voice  of  command  . 
nothing  of  that  obtrusive  housewifery  that  amountj 
to  a  torment.  You  are  not  persecuted  by  the  pro- 
cess of  making  you  comfortanle  ;  yet  every  thing  ii 
done,  and  is  done  well.  The  wort  of  the  house  is 
performed  as  if  by  magic,  but  it  is  the  magic  of  sys- 
tem. Nothing  is  done  by  fits  and  starts,  nor  at  awk- 
ward seasons ;  the  whole  goes  on  like  well-oiled 
clock-work,  where  there  is  no  noise  nor  jarring  in  its 
operations. 

English  servants,  in  general,  are  not  treated  with 
great  indulgence,  nor  rewarded  by  many  commenda- 
tions ;  for  the  English  are  laconic  and  reserved  to- 
ward the  r  domestics ;  but  an  approving  nod  and  a 
kind  woru  from  master  or  mistress,  goes  as  far  here, 
as  an  excess  of  praise  or  indulgence  elsewhere.  Nei- 
ther do  servants  often  exhibit  any  animated  marks 
of  affection  to  their  employers ;  yet,  though  quiet, 
they  are  strong  in  their  attachments ;  and  the  recip- 
rocal regard  of  masters  and  servants,  though  not 
ardently  expressed,  is  powerful  and  lasting  in  old 
English  families. 

The  title  of  "  an  old  family  servant "  carries  with 
it  a  thousand  kind  associations,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  there  is  no  claim  upon  the  home-bred 
charities  of  the  heart  more  irresistible  than  that  of 
having  been  '*  born  in  the  house."  It  is  common  tc 
see  gray-headed  domestics  of  this  kind  attached  ic 
an  English  family  of  the  "old  school,"  whocontinut 
in  it  to  the  day  of  their  death,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
steady,  unaffected  kindness,  and  the  performance  o< 
faithful,  unofficious  duty.  1  think  such  instances  or 
attachment  speak  well  for  both  master  and  seivuat, 
and  the  frequency  of  them  speaks  well  for  national 
character. 

These  observations,  however,  hold  good  onlv  with 
families  of  the  description  I  have  mentioned    an'' 
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with  such  as  nie  scmewhat  retired,  and  nasi  the 
^eater  part  of  ihuir  lime  in  the  cuuntry.  As  to  the 
pnwderoi  mcnial!«  that  throng  the  hails  of  fashion- 
able town  rusidenccs.  they  equally  rrtlrct  the  char- 
aclei  of  the  estalilislunents  to  which  they  l)flon>f ; 
and  I  know  no  more  complete  epitomes  of  dissolute 
heartlessness  and  pampered  inutility. 

Hut,  the  Kood  "old  lainily  ser\ant ! " — the  one 
who  has  always  heen  linked,  in  idea,  with  the  home 
jf  our  heart ;  who  has  led  us  to  school  in  the  days 
jf  (iraltling  childhood  ;  who  has  been  the  confid.mt 
if  our  boyish  cares,  and  schemes,  and  enterprises; 
wiio  has  nailed  us  as  we  came  home  at  vacations, 
And  been  the  promoter  of  all  our  holiday  sports ; 
who,  when  we,  in  wandering  manhood,  have  lelt  the 
paternal  roof,  and  only  return  thiiher  al  intervals- 
will  welcome  us  with  a  joy  inferior  only  to  that  of 
our  parents  ;  who,  now  ^rown  gray  and  intirm  with 
age,  still  totters  about  tTie  house  ol  our  fathi-rs,  in 
fond  and  faithful  servitude;  who  cl.iims  us,  in  a 
manner,  as  his  own  ;  and  hastens  with  querulous 
eagerness  to  anticipate  his  feilow-doniestiis  in  wait- 
ing upon  us  at  table ;  and  who,  when  we  retire  at 
night  to  the  chamber  that  still  goes  by  our  name,  will 
linger  alwut  the  room  to  have  one  more  kind  look, 
and  one  more  pleasant  word  about  times  that  are 
past — who  does  not  experience  towards  such  a  being 
a  feeling  of  almost  lilial  affection  ? 

1  have  met  with  several  instances  of  epitaphs  on 
the  gravestones  of  such  valuable  domestics,  recorded 
with  the  simple  truth  of  natural  feeling.  1  have  two 
before  me  ai  this  moment ;  one  copied  from  a  tomb- 
stone of  a  church-yard  in  Warwickshire : 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Joseph  Hatte,  confidential 

lervant  to  deorge  Hirch,  Esq.,  of  llamstead  Hall. 

His  grateful  friend  and  master  caused  this  inscrip- 

on  to  be  written  in  memory  of  his  discretion,  fidel- 

y,  diligence,  and  continence.    He  died  (a  bachelor) 

.^td  84,  having  lived  44  years  in  the  same  family." 

The  other  was  taken  from  a  tombstone  in  Elth.'im 
.hurch-yard : 

'•  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Mr.  James  Tappy,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  8th  of  September,  1818, 
aged  84,  after  a  faithful  ser\'ice  of  60  years  in  one 
family;  by  each  individual  of  which  he  lived  re- 
spected, and  died  lamented  by  the  sole  survivor." 

Few  monuments,  even  of  the  illustrious,  have 
given  me  the  glow  about  the  heart  that  1  fell  while 
copying  ihis  iioncst  epitaph  in  the  church  )aril  ol 
F.ltham.  I  sympathized  with  inis  ••  sole  survivor  "  of 
a  family  mourning  over  the  grave  of  the  faithful  lol- 
lower  of  his  race,  who  had  been,  no  doubt,  a  living 
memento  of  times  and  friends  that  had  p.issed  away  ; 
and  in  considering  this  record  of  long  and  devoted 
service,  I  called  to  mind  the  touching  speech  of  Old 
Adam,  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  when  tottering  after 
the  youthful  son  of  his  ancient  master  : 

"  Muter,  go  on.  and  I  will  follow  thee 
To  the  last  gatp,  with  love  aad  loyalty  I " 

NoTS.— I  cannot  but  mention  a  tablet  which  I  have  teen  lorae- 
where  io  the  chauel  of  Wiiidior  Cattle,  put  up  by  the  late  Icing  to 
Jkt  memory  of  a  lanily  servant,  who  had  been  a  faithful  attendant 
}f  his  lamented  daughter,  the  Princns  Amelia,  (leorge  III  po»- 
Hiird  much  of  the  itrong  domestic  feeling  of  the  obt  Rngluh 
country  gentleman  :  and  it  is  an  incident  curious  in  monumental 
(tiicory,  and  creditable  to  the  human  heart,  a  monarch  erecting  a 
•eamjiant  in  hoaaurof  the  humble  virtues  of  a  menial. 
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Hhe  was  so  charitable  and  pitiot* 
She  would  weep  if  that  she  saw  ■  muus 
Caughi  in  a  trap,  if  it  »sre  dead  01  blatf  , 
Of  small  hounds  had  the.  that  she  fed 
M'iiS  rosi  Iteth,  inlike,  and  waalel  bread, 
Hut  sore  wept  she  if  any  of  them  were  dead 
Or  if  man  iniote  them  with  a  yard  taart. 

C«Aj,.as 

NorwiTHSTANiUNO  the  whimsical  parade  ma. m 
by  L.\iiy  Lillycraft  on  her  arrival,  she  n.-i«  none  v.> 
the  petty  st.iteliness  that  I  had  imagined;  but,  r 
the  contrary,  she  has  a  degree  of  nature  and  simp :• 
hearietlness,  il  I  may  use  the  phrase,  that  inin^jli* 
well  with  her  old-f«shioned  manners  and  h;.rinle',^ 
os'entation.  She  dresses  in  rich  silks,  willi  Ion 
waist ;  she  rouges  considerably,  and  her  hair,  whi  t 
is  nearly  white,  is  frizzed  out,  .and  put  up  with  pin 
Her  fade  is  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  but  the  (it;ii. 
cacy  of  her  features  shows  that  she  may  once  h.-nc 
been  brautiful ;  and  she  has  a  very  fair  anti  well 
shaped  hand  and  arm,  of  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  ihr 
good  l.'idy  is  still  a  little  vain. 

I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  gather  a  few  particu- 
lars concerning  her.  She  was  a  great  belle  in  town 
lietween  thirty  and  forty  years  since,  and  reigned  fm 
two  seasons  with  all  the  insolence  of  beauty,  relus- 
ing  several  excellent  offers  ;  when,  unfortunately,  shr 
was  robbed  of  her  charms  and  her  lovers  by  an  at- 
tack of  the  sinall-pox.  She  retired  immediately  iiio 
the  country,  where  she  some  time  after  inherited  m 
estate,  and  married  a  baronet,  a  former  adinrer 
whose  passion  had  suddenly  revived;  "having,'  :o 
he  said,  "  always  loved  her  mind  rather  than  h* 
person. 

The  b,iionet  did  not  enjoy  her  mind  and  fortiiiy 
above  six  months,  and  had  scarcely  grown  very  tiieil 
of  her,  when  he  broke  his  neck  in  a  fox-chase,  ami 
left  her  free,  rich,  and  disconsolate.  She  has  re- 
mained on  her  estate  in  the  country  ever  since,  ai.d 
has  never  shown  any  desire  to  return  to  town,  and 
revisit  the  scene  of  her  early  triumphs  ami  laial 
malady.  All  her  favourite  recollections,  howevtr, 
revert  to  that  short  period  of  lur  youthful  beauty. 
She  has  no  idea  of  town  but  as  il  was  at  that  tiiiic, 
and  continually  forgets  that  the  place  and  jx-ople 
tiuist  have  changed  materially  in  the  course  of  neaily 
half  a  century.  She  will  often  speak  of  the  toasts  oi 
those  days  as  if  still  reigning ;  and,  until  very  rr- 
cenily,  used  to  talk  with  delight  of  the  royal  family, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  young  princes  and  princesses. 
She  cannot  be  brought  to  think  of  the  present  kin^; 
otherwise  than  as  an  elegant  young  in.'m,  rather 
wild,  but  who  danced  a  minuet  divinely  ;  and  before 
he  came  to  the  crown,  would  often  mention  him  as 
the  "  sweet  young  prince." 

She  talks  also  of  the  walks  in  Kensington  Garden, 
where  the  gentlemen  appeared  in  gold-laced  coats 
and  cocked  hats,  and  tne  ladies  in  lioo|)s,  and  swem 
so  proudly  along  the  grassy  avenues ;  and  she  thinks 
the  ladies  let  themselves  sadly  down  in  their  dignity 
when  they  gave  up  cushioned  head-dresses,  and  high 
heeled  shoes.  She  has  much  to  say  too  of  the  ofhcen 
who  were  in  the  train  of  her  adm.rers  ;  and  speaks 
familiarly  of  many  wild  young  blades,  that  are  now, 
perhaps,  hobbling  a>>out  watering-places  with  crutches 
anil  gouty  shoes. 

Wnether  the  taste  the  good  lady  had  of  matrimony 
discouraged  her  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  though  hei 
nierits  and  her  riches  have  attracted  irany  suitors, 
she  has  never  been  tempted  to  venture  again  into 
the  happy  state.  This  is  singular,  too,  for  she  seems 
of  a  most  soft -and  susceptible  heart ;  is  always  talk- 
ing of  love  and  connubial  felicity,  and   is  a  srreai 
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«' I'fler  tor  oxI-tAthioncd  (gallant ry,  (levolrd  attentions, 
ii>'l  eternal  const, mcy,  on  the  pari  of  the  ({rntlcinen. 
rn'  liven,  howpvj-r,  iillcr  her  own  tasic.  Ilrr  h(iu»e, 
I  tin  lold,  niiiHt  have  l>crii  l)iillt  and  larninhcd  about 
ilif  tune  of  Sir  (Jliarlt-s  (iraiidison :  every  lhin>{ 
I oul  it  a,  loinewiial  ttirinal  and  stately;  hut  has 
•i-rn  tortcned  down  into  a  dcifree  of  vi)lu|>tttousnt!ss, 
.hjraclcriMic  of  an  old  laily,  very  tcnder-hfartod 
ir.  I  romantic,  and  that  loves  her  cane.  The  cushions 
<  the  |[reai  arin>chairs,  am  wide  sofHS,  almost  hury 
,1  wlieii  you  sit  down  on  them.     Flowers  of  the 

)Hi  rare  and  delicate  kind  are  plicnl  .iliout  the 
ri>''iii»,  aixl  on  little  jjpanned  stands  ;  and  sweet  baus 
lit'  about  the  tables  and  inanter-piecfs.  The  house  is 
mil  ol  pel  dogs,  Angola  cats,  and  sln^infr  birds,  who 
ire  as  cirefully  waited  upon  as  she  is  lirrscll. 

She  is  dainty  in  her  livin|{,  and  a  little  of  an  epi- 
cure, living  on  white  inc.ils,  and  liitle  lady-like  dishes, 
tliDUgh  her  servants  have  suiistantial  old  I'.nglish  fare, 
IS  thfir  looks  lK*ar  witness.  Indeed,  they  are  so  iii- 
liilged,  that  they  are  all  spoiled  ;  and  when  they  lose 
tlnir  present  place,  they  will  jie  fit  for  no  oiher. 
Hit  ladyship  is  one  of  those  easy-tempered  beings 
ili.it  are  alsvays  doomed  to  be  much  liked,  but  ill 
serveil  by  their  domestics,  and  cherited  by  all  the 
v.orld. 

Much  of  her  time  is  jiassed  in  reading  novels,  of 
,\liich  she  has  a  most  extensive  library,  and  haa  a 
.iinstant  supply  from  the  publishers  in  town.  Her 
ludition  in  this  line  of  literature  is  immense;  she 
his  kept  pace  with  the  press  for  half  a  century. 
Her  mind  is  stuffed  with  love-tales  of  all  kinds,  from 
ihe  stalt^ly  amours  of  the  old  bonks  of  chivalry,  down 
ti)  the  last  blue-covered  romance,  reeking  from  the 
press  ;  though  she  cvitlently  gives  the  preference  to 
'.liose  that  came  out  in  the  days  of  her  youih,  and 
*hpn  she  was  first  in  love.  She  maintains  that  there 
iti  no  novels  written  now-a-days  e(|ual  to  I'aiiiela 
Mid  Sir  Charles  Grandison  ;  and  she  pl.ices  the  Cas- 
tle of  Otranto  at  the  he.id  of  all  rom.iiices. 

She  does  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  her  neighbourhood, 
1.1(1  is  imposed  upon  by  every  be^<,'ar  in  the  county. 
-)iie  is  the  benefactress  of  a  village  adjoining  to  her 
fstate,  and  t.ikes  an  especial  interest  in  all  its  love 
affairs.  She  knows  of  every  courtship  th.it  is  going 
on ,  every  lovelorn  damsel  is  sure  to  find  a  patient 
listener  and  a  sage  adviser  in  her  ladyship.  She  lakes 
ijreat  pains  to  reconcile  alLli)VC-t|uarrels,  and  should 
.my  faithless  swain  persist  in  his  inconstancy,  he  is 
sure  to  <lraw  on  himself  the  good  lady's  violent  in- 
Jignation.  t 

I  have  learned  these  particulars  partly  from  Frank 
Bracebridge,  and  partly  from  M.ister  Simon.  1  am 
now  able  to  account  (or  the  assiduous  attention  of 
the  latter  to  her  ladyship.  Her  house  is  one  ol  his 
favoiinte  lesoris,  where  he  is  a  very  important  per- 
sonage. He  makes  her  a  visit  of  business  once  a 
year,  when  he  looks  into  all  her  affairs  ;  which,  as 
she  is  no  manager,  are  apt  to  get  into  confusion.  He 
examines  the  books  of  the  overseer,  and  shoots  about 
the  estate,  which,  he  says,  is  well  stocked  with  game, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  poached  by  all  the  vaga- 
•ninds  in  the  neigh Ijourhoou. 

It  is  thought,  as  I  b*  fore  hinted,  that  the  captain 
vU  inherit  the  greater  part  of  her  property,  having 
dw.iys  been  her  chief  favourite ;  for,  in  fact,  she  is 
,%irtial  to  a  red  coat.  She  has  now  come  to  the  Hall 
to  be  present  at  his  nuptials,  having  a  great  disposi- 
aon  to  interest  heraeli  in  all  matters  of  love  aiul 
auttimony.  ^ 


THE  LOVERS. 


Riw  ap,  my  Invo,  my  hir  ont,  mil  cnBit  away  ,  Tor  o  ll  •  wMtm 
ii  pui,  ih«  nin  It  iivtr  and  Rnnc ;  ih«  Aowtii  ■i>p<«r  in  lit  twth 
ih*  lima  at  ih«  iliiKiiif  uf  birdt  (•  «ini«,  .iiiil  iht  tclca  cl  ik« 
liirti*  ii  heard  in  ill*  land.  Si  m;  nr  So'omo* 

To  a  man  who  is  a  little  of  a  philosopher,  and  i 
bachelor  to  hoot ;  and  who,  by  <lint  of  some  etprii- 
cnce  in  the  follies  of  life,  begins  to  look  with  a  leaiii 
ed  eye  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and  eke  of  woman  i 
to  such  a  man,  I  say,  there  is  something  very  entrr> 
taining  in  notic  ng  the  conduct  of  a  pair  of  young 
lovers,  It  may  not  be  as  grave  and  scientific  a  study 
as  the  loves  of  the  plants,  out  it  is  certainly  an  inter- 
esting. 

1  have,  therefore,  derived  much  pleasure  since  my 
arrival  at  the  Hall,  from  observing  the  (air  lulia  and 
her  lover.  She  h.is  all  the  delightful,  blushing  con- 
sciousness of  an  artless  girl,  inexperienced  in  coqutlry, 
whc  has  made  her  first  conipicst ;  while  the  captain 
regards  her  with  that  mixture  of  fondness  and  ex- 
ultation with  which  i  youthful  lover  is  apt  to  con- 
template so  beauteous  a  prize. 

1  observed  them  yesterday  in  the  garden,  advanc- 
ing along  one  of  tne  retired  walks.  The  sun  was 
shining  with  delicious  warmth,  making  great  mas-ses 
of  bright  verdure,  and  deep  blue  shade.  The  cuckoo, 
that  "harbinger  of  spring,"  was  faintly  heard  from  a 
distance;  the  thrush  pijuHl  from  the  hawthorn;  and 
the  yellow  butterflies  sported,  and  toyed,  and  co- 
(juetted  in  the  air. 

The  fair  Julia  was  leaning  on  her  lovei's  arm,  lift' 
ening  to  his  conversation,  with  her  eyes  cist  down 
a  suit  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  a  quiet  smile  en  hei 
lips,  while  in  the  hand  that  hung  negligently  by  liei 
side  was  a  bunch  of  flowers.  In  this  way  they  w»re 
sauntering  slowly  along ;  and  when  I  considered  them 
and  the  scene  in  which  they  were  moving,  1  could 
not  hut  think  it  a  thousand  pities  that  the  season 
should  ever  change,  or  that  young  people  should  ever 
grow  older,  or  that  blossoms  should  givi;  way  to  fruit, 
or  that  lovers  should  ever  get  married. 

From  what  I  have  gathered  of  family  anecdote,  1 
understand  that  the  lair  Julia  is  the  daughter  of  a 
favourite  college  friend  of  the  Squire ;  who,  after 
leaving  Oxford,  h.id  entered  thi*  army,  and  served 
for  many  years  in  India,  ^^Scre  he  was  mortally 
wounded  in  a  skinnish  with  the  natives.  In  his 
last  moments  he  had.  with  a  faltering  pen.  recom- 
mended his  wife  and  daughter  to  the  kindness  of  his 
early  friend. 

The  widow  and  her  child  returned  to  Eiii;land 
helpless  and  almost  hopeless.  When  Mr.  Urace- 
bridge  received  accounts  of  their  situation,  he  has- 
tened to  their  relief.  He  reached  them  just  in  time 
to  soothe  the  last  moments  of  the  mother,  who  was 
dying  of  a  consumption,  and  to  make  her  happy 
in  the  assurance  that  her  child  should  never  want  a 
protect!'  . 

The  good  Squire  returned  with  his  prattling  charge 
to  his  strong-hold,  where  he  had  brought  her  up  witi. 
a  te'iilerness  truly  paternal.  As  he  has  taken  somi 
Ijviins  to  su^ierintend  her  education,  and  form  her  taste 
she  hits  grown  up  with  many  of  his  notions,  and  co'n- 
siders  him  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  best  of  nxn 
Much  of  her  time,  too,  has  been  passed  with  Lady 
l.illycrali,  who  has  instructed  her  in  the  manners  of 
the  old  school,  and  enriched  her  mind  with  all  kinds 
of  novels  and  romances.  Indeed,  her  ladyship  hai 
had  a  great  hand  in  promoting  the  match  between 

tulia  and   the  captain,  having  had  them  together  at 
er  country-seat,  the  moment  she  found  there  was 
I  an  attachment  growing  up  between  theiri ;  the  good 
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uuiy  being  never  so  happy  as  when  she  has  a  pair  of 
turtles  cooing  about  her. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  fondness  with  which 
the  fair  Tulia  is  regarded  by  the  old  servants  at  the 
Hall.  Sne  has  been  a  pet  with  them  from  childhood, 
and  every  one  seems  to  lay  some  claim  to  her  educa- 
tion ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  should  be  ex- 
tremely accomplished.  The  gardener  taught  her  to 
rear  flowers,  of  which  she  is  extremely  fond.  Old 
Christy,  the  pragmatical  huntsman,  softens  when  she 
*ppinaches ;  and  as  she  sits  lightly  and  gracefully  in 
ver  saddle,  claims  the  merit  of  having  taught  her  to 
ride  ;  while  the  housekeeper,  who  almost  looks  upon 
her  as  a  daughter,  intimates  that  she  first  gave  her  an 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet,  having  been 
dressing-maid,  in  her  young  days,  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Bracebridge.  I  am  inclined  to  credit  this  last  claim, 
as  I  have  noticed  that  the  dress  of  the  young  lady 
had  an  air  of  the  old  school,  though  managed  with 
native  taste,  and  that  her  hair  was  put  up  very  much 
in  the  style  of  Sir  Peter  Lely's  portraits  in  the  pict- 
ure gallery. 

Her  veiy  musical  attainments  partake  of  this  old- 
fashioned  character,  and  most  of  her  songs  are  such 
as  are  not  at  the  present  day  to  be  found  on  the 
piano  of  a  modem  performer.  I  have,  however, 
seen  so  much  of  modem  fashions,  modem  accom- 
plishments, and  modem  fine  ladies,  that  I  relish  this 
tinge  of  antiquated  style  in  so  young  and  lovely  a 
girl ,  and  2  have  had  as  much  pleasure  in  hearing  her 
warble  one  of  the  old  songs  of  Herrick,  or  Carew, 
or  Suckline,  adapted  to  some  simple  old  melody,  as 
I  have  had  from  listening  to  a  lady  amateur  sky-lark 
it  up  and  down  through  the  finest  bravura  of  Ros- 
sini or  Mozart. 

We  have  very  pretty  music  in  the  evenings,  occa- 
lionaUy,  oetween  her  and  the  captain,  assisted  some- 
dmes  by  Master  Simon,  who  scrapes,  dubiously, 
)n  his  violin ;  being  very  apt  to  get  out,  and  to 
aalt  a  note  or  two  in  the  rear.  Sometimes  he  even 
thnims  a  tittle  on  the  piano,  and  takes  a  part  in  a 
trio,  in  which  his  voice  can  generally  be  disting^uish- 
ed  by  a  certain  quavering  tone,  and  an  occasional 
f.ilse  note. 

I  was  praising  the  fair  Julia's  performance  to  him, 
after  one  of  her  songs,  when  I  found  he  took  to  him- 
self the  whole  credit  of  having  formed  her  musical 
taste,  assuring  me  that  she  was  very  apt ;  and,  indeed, 
summing  up  her  whole  character  in  his  knowing 
way,  by  adding,  that  "  she  was  a  very  nice  girl,  and 
baa  no  nonsense  about  her." 


FAMILY  .RELIQUES. 


Mt  Infclice'i  face,  her  brow,  her  eye, 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek  :  and  luch  iweet  tkill 

Hath  from  the  cunning  workman'!  pencil  flown. 

These  Una  look  fresh  and  lively  a*  her  own. 

False  coloiin  last  after  the  true  be  dead. 

Of  all  the  roses  grafted  on  her  cheeks. 

Of  all  the  graces  dancing  in  her  eyes, 

Olall  jAe  music  set  upon  her  tongue, 

Ol  all  tnat  was  past  woman's  excellence 

iu  her  while  bosom  ;  look,  a  painted  board 

Circumscribes  all  I  Diiucai. 

An  ^Id  English  family  mansion  is  a  fertile  subject 
far  study.  It  abounds  with  illustrations  of  former 
times,  and  traces  of  the  tastes,  and  humours,  and 
manners  of  successive  generations.  The  alterations 
and  additions,  in  different  styles  of  architecture ;  the 
furniture,  plate,  pictures,  hangings  ;  the  warlike  and 
«portin^  implements  of  different  ages  and  fancies : 
all  furnish  food  for  curious  and  amusing  speculation. 
As  the  Squire  is  very  careful  in  collecting  and  pre-i 


serving  all  family  reliques,  the  Hall  is  full  of  temem 
brances  of  the  kind.  In  looking  about  the  establish 
ment,  I  can  picture  to  myself  the  characters  and 
habits  that  have  prevailed  at  different  eras  ol  the 
family  history.  I  have  mentioned,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, the  armour  of  the  crusader  which  hangs  ur 
in  the  Hall.  There  are  also-several  jack-boots,  wit^ 
enormously  thick  soles  and  high  heels,  that  belongi » 
to  a  set  of  cavaliers,  who  filled  the  Hall  with  the  d  ;< 
and  stir  of  arms  during  the  time  of  the  Covenanters 
A  number  of  enormous  drinking  vessels  of  antiquo 
fashion,  with  huge  Venice  glasses,  and  green-hock- 
glasses,  with  the  apostles  in  relief  on  them,  remain 
as  monuments  of  a  generation  or  two  of  hard  livers, 
that  led  a  life  of  roaring  revelry,  and  first  introduced 
the  gout  into  the  family. 

I  shall  pass  over  several  more  such  indications  ot 
temporary  tastes  of  the  Squire's  preuecessors ;  Inn  1 
cannot  forbear  to  notice  a  pair  of  antlers  in  the  great 
hall,  which  is  one  of  the  trophies  of  a  hard-ruling 
squire  of  former  times,  who  was  the  Nimrod  ol  these 
parts.  There  are  many  traditions  of  his  wonderful 
feats  in  hunting  still  existing,  which  are  related  bj 
old  Christy,  the  huntsman,  who  gets  excee(lin<;iy 
nettled  if  they  are  in  the  least  doubted.  Indtnl, 
there  is  a  frightful  chasm,  a  few  miles  from  the  Hili| 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Squire's  Le.ip,  fruiii 
his  having  cleared  it  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  for  old  Christy 
shows  the  very  dints  of  the  horse's  hoofs  on  the  rocks 
on  each  side  of  the  chasm. 

Master  Simon  holds  the  memory  of  this  squire  in 
great  veneration,  and  has  a  number  of  extraor<linary 
stories  to  tell  conceming  him,  which  he  repeats  at 
all  hunting  dinners ;  and  I  am  told  that  they  wai 
more  and  more  marvellous  the  older  they  grow.  Ht 
has  also  a  pair  of  Rippon  spurs  which  belonged  tg 
this  mighty  hunter  of^ yore,  and  which  he  only  weais 
on  particular  occasions. 

The  place,  however,  which  abounds  most  with 
mementos  of  past  times,  is  the  picture  gallery ;  and 
there  is  something  strangely  pleasing,  though  ntelan- 
choly,  in  considering  the  long  rows  ot  portraits  which 
compose  the  greater  part  of  the  collection.  They 
furnish  a  kind  of  narrative  of  the  livts  of  the  family 
worthies,  which  I  am  enabled  to  read  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  venerable  housekeeper,  who  is  the 
family  chronicler,  prompted  occasionally  by  Master 
Simon.  There  is  the  progress  of  a  fine  lady,  for  in- 
stance, through  a  variety  of  portraits.  One  repre- 
sents her  as  a  little  girl,  with  a  long  waist  and  houp, 
holding  a  kitten  in  her  arms,  and  ogling  the  spectator 
out  of  the  comers  of  her  eyes,  as  if  she  could  not 
tum  her  head.  In  another,  we  find  her  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  youthful  beauty,  when  she  was  a  celebrated 
belle,  and  so  hard-hearted  as  to  cause  several  unfor- 
tunate gentlemen  to  run  desperate  and  write  bad 
poetry.  In  another,  she  is  aepicted  as  a  stately 
dame,  in  the  maturity  of  her  charms ;  next  to  the 
portrait  of  her  husband,  ^  eallant  colonel  in  full- 
bottomed  wig  and  gold-laced  hat,  who  was  killed 
abroad ;  and,  finally,  her  monument  is  in  the  church 
the  <ipire  of  which  may  be  seen  from  the  window 
where  her  effigy  is  carved  in  marble,  and  represent! 
her  as  a  venerable  dame  of  seventy-six. 

In  like  manner,  I  have  followed  some  of  the  famib 
great  men  through  a  series  of  pictures,  from  cliI, 
Boyhood  to  the  robe  of  dignity,  or  truncheon  of  coin 
mand ;  and  so  on  by  degrees,  until  they  were  gar- 
nered up  in  the  comnRon  repository,  the  neighbouring 
church. 

There  is  one  group  that  particularly  interested 
me.  It  consisted  of  four  sisters,  of  nearly  the  same 
a|re,  who  nourished  about  a  century  since,  and,  if  I 
m*7  <uu^e  !\om  thei^r  portraits,  were  extremely  beau 
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(ituL  I  can  imagine  what  a  scene  of  gayety  and  ro- 
mance this  old  mansion  must  have  been,  when  they 
ivere  in  the  heyday  of  their  charms;  when  they 
passed  iilce  beautiful  visions  through  its  halls,  or 
stepped  daintily  to  music  in  the  revels  and  dances  of 
the  cedar  gallery ;  or  printed,  with  delicate  feet,  the 
vf  Ivet  verdure  of  these  lawns.  •  How  must  they  have 
been  looked  up  to  with  mingled  lovt;.  and  pride,  and 
reverence  by  the  old  family  servants  ;  ana  followed 
Aith  a'most  painful  admiration  by  the  aching  eyes 
)[  rival  k  Imirers  !  How  must  melody,  and  song,  and 
tfider  serenade,  have  breathed  about  these  courts, 
iiid  their  echoes  whispered  to  the  loitering  tread  of 
lovers  !  How  must  these  very  turrets  have  made  the 
hearts  of  the  young  galliards  thrill,  as  they  first  dis- 
cerned them  from  afar,  rising  from  among  the  trees, 
and  [.ictured  to  themselves  the  beauties  casketed  like 
gems  within  these  walls !  Indeed,  1  have  discovered 
about  the  place  several  faint  records  of  this  reign  of 
love  and  romance,  when  the  Hall  was  a  kind  of 
Court  of  Beauty. 

Several  of  the  old  romances  in  the  library  have 
marginal  notes  expressing  sympathy  and  approba- 
tion, where  there  are  long  speeches  extolling  ladies' 
charms,  or  protesting  eternal  fidelity,  or  l^wailing 
ihe  cruelty  of  some  tyrannical  fair  one.  The  inter- 
views, and  declarations,  and  parting  scenes  of  tender 
lovers,  also  bear  the  marks  of  having  been  frequently 
read,  and  are  scored  and  marked  with  notes  of  ad- 
miration, and  have  initials  written  on  the  margins  ; 
most  of  which  annotations  have  the  day  of  the  month 
and  year  annexed  to  them.  Several  of  the  windows, 
;oo,  have  scraps  of  poetr>'  enjjraved  on  them  with 
liamonds,  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  fair  Mrs. 
I'hilips,  the  once  celebrated  Orinda.  Some  of  these 
;^m  to  have  been  inscribed  by  lovers;  and  others, 
-.  a  delicate  and  unsteady  hand,  and  a  little  inaccu- 
ite  in  the  spelling,  have  evidently  been  written  by 
^.c  young  ladies  themselves,  or  by  female  friends, 
vlio  have  been  on  visits  to  the  H.all.  Mrs.  Philips 
ieems  to  have  been  their  favourite  author,  and  they 
have  distributed  the  names  of  her  heroes  and  hero- 
ines amung  their  circle  oUntimacy.  Sometimes,  in  a 
male  hand,  the  verse  bewails  the  cruelly  of  l)eauty, 
and  the  sufferings  of  constant  love  ;  wliile  in  a  female 
hand  it  prudishly  confines  itself  to  lamenting  the 
parting  of  female  friends.  The  bow-window  of  my 
bed-room,  which  has,  doubtless,  been  inhabited  by 
one  of  these  beauties,  has  several  of  these  inscrip- 
tions. I  have  one  at  this  moment  before  my  eyes, 
called   'Camilla  parting  with  Leonora  :  " 

"  How  peri*h'<)  i>  ihf  joy  Ihal't  put. 
1  tie  pmrtii  h<m  uuNleAdy  * 
What  comfort  can  be  tfre»t  and  Uut, 
WhcD  thih  i*  gone  already  f  " 

And  close  by  it  is  another,  written,  perhaps,  by  some 
idventurous  lover,  who  had  stolen  into  thr  Uuty's 
vhamber  during  her  .absence  : 

"THKi'DrtSU'r    TOCAmi.l_\ 

l*d  ralliei  in  your  favour  live. 

Than  iii  a  lx«tiiiK  name  ; 
And  much  a  i^reaier  rale  would  give 

H^ot  happiue.s  than  fame 

TMKUUUSIUS.       I7UO  ' 

Wh:n  I  lx>k  at  these  faint  records  of  gallantly  and 
riderness;  when  1  contemplate  the  fading  portraits 
4  these  beautiful  girls,  and  think,  too,  that  they  have 
o  ig  since  blcMimed,  reigned,  grown  old,  died,  and 
passed  away,  and  with  them  all  their  graces,  their 
triumphs,  their  riv.-Uries,  their  admirers ;  the  whole 
empire  of  love  and  pleasure  in  which  they  ruled — 
'ail  dead,  all  buried,  all  forgotten,"  I  hnd  a  cloud  .of 
nnelanchoiy  stealing  over  the  present  gayeties  around 
tne,     I  was  gating,  in  a  musing  mood,  this  very 


momine,  at  the  portrait  c>  the  lad)  whose  ..usband 
was  killed  abroad,  when  the  fair  Julia  entered  the 
gallery,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  captain.  The  siin 
shone  through  the  row  of  windows  on  tier  as  shf 
passed  along,  and  she  seemed  to  beam  out  each  tinie 
into  brightness,  and  relapse  into  shade,  until  the  dooi 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery  closed  after  her.  I  feh 
a  sadness  of  heart  at  the  idea,  that  this  was  an  em- 
blem of  her  lot :  a  few  niore  years  of  sunshine  and 
shade,  and  all  this  life  and  lo\'eliness,  and  enjoyment 
will  have  ceased,  and  nothing  be  left  to  commemo 
rate  this  beautiful  being  but  one  more  perishable  por- 
trait ;  to  awaken,  perhaps,  the  trite  speculations  of 
some  future  loiterer,  like  myself,  when  I  and  my 
scribblings  shall  have  lived  through  our  brief  exist ' 
ence,  and  been  forgotten. 


AN  OLD  SOLDIER. 


I've  worn  lome  leather  out  abroad  ;  let  i.tit  a  heathen  loal  or  two ; 
fed  this  good  sword  with  the  black  blood  cf  pagan  Christum; 
converted  a  few  infidels  with  it.— But  let  that  pass. 

TMt  Ordinary. 

The  Hall  was  thrown  into  some  little  agitation,  a 
few  days  since,  by  the  arrival  of  General  Harbottle. 
He  haa  been  expected  for  several  days,  and  had  been 
looked  for,  ratner  impatiently,  by  several  of  the 
family.  Master  Simon  assured  me  that  1  would  like 
the  general  hugely,  for  he  was  a  blade  of  the  old 
school,  and  an  excellent  table  companion.  Lady 
Lillycraft,  also,  appeared  to  be  somewhat  flutterea, 
on  the  morning  of  the  general's  arrival,  for  he  had 
been  one  of  her  «arly  admirers ;  and  she  recollected 
him  only  as  a  dashing  young  ensign,  just  come  upoB 
the  town.  She  actually  spent  an  hour  longer  at  hei 
.oilette,  and  made  her  appearance  with  her  hair  un- 
commonly frizzed  and  powdered,  and  an  additional 
quantity  of  rouge.  She  was  evider.lly  a  little  sur- 
prised and  shocked,  therefore,  at  finding  the  lithe, 
dashing  ensign  transformed  into  a  corpulent  old  gen- 
eral, with  a  double  chin  ;  though  it  was  a  perfect 
picture  to  witness  their  salutations  ;  the  graciousnesi 
of  her  profound  curtsy,  and  the  air  of  the  old  school 
with  which  the  general  took  off  his  hat,  swayed  it 
gently  in  his  hand,  and  bowed  his  powdered  head. 

All  this  bustle  and  anticipation  has  caused  me  to 
study  the  general  with  a  little  more  attention  than, 
perhaps,  I  should  otherwise  have  done ;  and  the  few 
days  tnat  he  has  already  passed  at  the  Hall  have  en- 
abled me,  I  think,  to  furnish  a  tolerable  likeness  ol 
him  to  the  reader. 

He  is,  as  Master  Simon  observed,  a  soldier  of  the 
old  school,  with  powdered  head,  side  locks,  and  pig- 
tail. His  face  is  shaped  like  the  stern  of  a  Dutch 
man-of-war,  narrow  at  top  and  wide  at  bottom,  with 
full  rosy  cheeks  and  a  double  chin  :  so  that,  to  use 
the  cant  of  the  day,  his  organs  of  eating  may  be  said 
to  be  powerfully  uevelope<l. 

The  general,  though  a  veteran,  has  seen  very  little 
active  service,  except  the  taking  of  Soringapatam. 
which  forms  an  era  in  his  history.  Me  wears  a  Urgt 
emerald  in  his  bosom,  and  a  diamond  on  his  tii  get 
which  he  got  on  that  occasion,  and  whoever  is  un 
lucky  enough  to  notice  either,  is  sure  to  invol"  t  him 
self  in  the  whole  history  of  the  siege.  Tc  judgt 
from  the  general's  conversation,  the  taking  of  Serin- 
gapatam  is  the  most  important  alfair  that  has  oc- 
curred for  the  last  century. 

On  the  approach  of  warlike  times  on  the  continent 
he  was  rapidly  promoted  to  get  him  out  of  the  way 
of  younger  officers  of  merit;  until,  having  been 
hoisted  to  the  rank  of  general,  he  w.as  quietly  laid  on 
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the  shelf.  Since  that  time,  his  campaigpis  have  been 
principally  contined  to  v.atering;-places ;  where  he 
drinks  the  waters  for  a  slight  touch  of  the  liver  which 
he  got  in  India  ;  and  plays  whist  with'old  dowagers, 
with  whom  he  has  flirted  in  his  younger  days.  Indeed, 
he  talks  of  all  the  hne  women  of  the  last  half  century, 
and,  according  to  hints  which  he  now  and  then 
drops,  has  enjoyed  the  particular  smiles  of  tnany  of 
''>ein. 

He  has  seen  considerable  garrison  duty,  and  can 
>Veak  ()(  almost  every  place  famous  for  good  quarters, 
und  where  the  inhabitants  give  good  dinners..  He  is 
i  diner  out  of  firsi-raie  currency,  when  in  town  • 
being  invited  to  one  jilace,  because  he  has  been  seen 
at  another,  In  the  same  way  he  is  invited  about  the 
country-seats,  and  can  describe  half  the  seats  m  the 
kingdom,  from  actual  observation  ;  nor  is  any  one 
better  versed  in  court  gossip,  and  the  pedigrees  and 
intermarriages  of  the  nobility. 

As  the  general  is  an  old  bachelor,  and  an  old  beau, 
and  there  are  several  ladies  at  the  Hall,  especially 
his  quondam  flame  Lady  Jocel>ne,  he  is  put  rather 
upon  his  gallantry.  He  commonly  passes  some  time, 
therefore,  at  his  toilette,  and  takes  the  field  at  a  late 
hour  every  morning,  with  his  hair  dressed  out  and 
powdered,  and  a  rose  in  his  button-hole.  After  he 
has  breakfasted,  he  walks  up  and  down  the  terrace 
in  the  sunshine,  humming  an  air,  and  hemming  be- 
tween every  stave,  carrying  one  hand  behind  his 
back,  and  with  the  other  touching  liis  cane  to  the 
ground,  and  then  raising  it  up  to  his  shoukle- 
Should  he,  in  these  morning  promenades,  meet  any 
of  the  elder  ladies  of  the  family,  as  he  frequently 
does  Lady  Lillycraft,  his  hat  is  immediately  in  his 
hand,  and  it  is  enough  to  remind  one  of  those  courtly 
ifrc'jps  o(  ladies  and  gentlemen, , in  old  prints  of 
Windsi  r  terrace,  or  Kensington  garilen. 

He  talks  frequently  aliout  "  tlie  service,"  and  is 
'.  r.tl  o.*^  humming  the  old  song, 

Wtiy,  »oIdier».  why, 

StiLiultl  we  be  melanchoiy,  bijyt  ? 

V^'hy,  ftolilien.,  whj,-. 

Whose  basiness  *i  is  lo  die  ! 

I  cannot  discover,  however,  that  the  genc^al  has 
ever  run  any  great  risk  of  dying,  excepting  from  an 
apoplexy  or  an  indigestion.  He  criticises  all  the 
battles  on  the  continent,  and  discusses  the  merits  of 
the  commanders,  but  never  fails  lo  bring  the  conver- 
sation, ultimately,  to  Tippoo  Saib  and  Seringapalam, 
I  am  told  that  tne  general  was  a  perfect  champion  at 
drawing-rooms,  parades,  and  watering-places,  during 
the  late  war,  and  was  looked  to  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence by  many  an  old  lady,  when  labouring  under 
the  terror  of  Buonap.irlc's  inv.ision. 

He  is  thoroughly  loyal,  and  attends  punctually  on 
levees  when  in  town.  H'-:  has  trearurcd  up  many 
remarkable  sayings  of  the  lace  king,  particularly  one 
which  the  king  ::iade  to  niin  on  a  field-day,  compli- 
menting hiin  on  the  excellence  of  his  horse.  He  ex- 
tols the  whole  royal  family,  but  especially  the  present 
king,  whom  he  pronuuntes  the  most  perfect  gentle- 
man and  best  whist-player  in  Europe  The  generai 
swerrs  nit  her  more  than  is  the  fashion  of  the  present 
day  ;  but  it  was  the  mode  in  the  old  school.  He  is, 
!»W'jver,  very  strict  in  religious  matters,  and  a 
if.iunch  churchin.in.  He  repeats  the  responses  very 
ojlly  in  church,  and  is  emphatical  in  praying  for 
tl.e  king  and  royal  family. 

At  table,  his  loyalty  waxes  very  fervent  with  his 
second  bottle,  and  the  song  of  "  God  save  the  King  " 
puts  him  into  a  perfect  ecstacy.  He  is  amazingly 
well  contented  with  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
ipt  to  get  a  little  impatient  at  any  talk  about  national 
ruin  and  agricultural  distress.  He  says  he  has  trav- 
ailed abou!  the  countrv  as  much  as  anv  man.  and  has 


met  with  nothing  but  prosperity;  and  to  conitss  :^i 
truth,  a  great  part  of  his  time  is  spent  in  visiting  trom 
one  country-seat  to  another,  and  riding  abom  ih{ 
parks  of  his  friends.  "  They  talk  of  public  diMrrss," 
said  the  general  this  day  to  me,  at  dinner,  as  lit 
smacked  a  glass  of  rich  b-irgundy,  and  cast  1 1 ,  eyes 
about  the  ample  board  ;  "  they  talk  of  public  i;i:  trea 
but  where  do  we  find  it,  sir  ?  1  see  none.  I  see  r., 
reason  why  any  one  hafe  t?)  complain.  Take  iiy  woi 
for  it.  sir,  this  talk  about  public  distress  is  all  huu 
bug  I " 


'HE  /VIDOW'S  RETINUE. 


Little  dogs  ind  all  '—Ltar. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  Lady  Lilly 
craft  at  the  Hall,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the 
entertainment  which  1  derived  from  witnessim;  the 
unpacking  of  her  carriage,  and  the  disposing  oi  her 
retinue.  There  is  .something  extremely  amusin,;  to 
me  in  the  number  of  factitious  wants,  the  loaiisof 
imaginary  conveniences,  but  real  encumbrances,  with 
which  the  luxurious  are  apt  to  burthen  themselves, 
I  like  to  watch  the  whimsical  stir  and  displ.iy  .ilmui 
one  of  these  petty  progresses.  The  nuinL»;r  of  rj- 
bustious  footmen  and  retainers  of  all  kinds  bustling 
about,  with  looks  of  infinite  gravity  and  im|)on,ince, 
to  do  almost  nothing.  The  number  of  heavy  iniiiks 
and  parcels,  and  bandboxes  belonging  to  my  Inly, 
and  the  solicitude  exhibited  about  some  huiiii).,' 
odd-looking  box,  by  my  la<ly's  maid  ;  the  cushinp.; 
piled  in  the  carriage  to  make  a  suit  seat  still  so'ier 
and  to  prevent  the  dreaded  possibilit)  of  a  jolt  ,  ihi 
smelling-bottles,  the  cordials,  tiie  b.iskets  of  biscui 
and  fruit;  the  new  publications;  all  provuled  tc 
gu^rd  against  hunger,  fatigue,  or  ennui ;  the  lei' 
horses,  to  vary  the  mode  of  travelling  ;  and  all  this 
preparation  and  par.ule  to  move,  perhaps,  some 
very  good-for-nothing  personage  about  a  little  s[i,ict 
of  earth  ! 

I  do  not  mean  to  apply  the  latter  part  of  these 
observations  to  Lady  Lillycraft,  for  whose  simple  kind 
heartedness  i  have  a  vii-y  great  respect,  and  wh  j  ij 
really  a  most  amiable  an<l  worthy  being.  1  caiinoi 
refrain,  however,  from  mentioning  some  of  the  iiiot- 
ley  retinue  she  has  brought  with  her;  and  v^lllch 
indeed,  bespeak  the  overllowing  kindness  ol  het  nat 
ure,  which  requires  her  to  be  surrounded  with  ob- 
jects on  which  to  lavish  it. 

In  the  first  place,  her  ladyship  has  a  pampiTe*; 
coachman,  with  a  reel  face,  and  cheeks  that  li.ir.g 
down  like  dew-laps.  He  evidently  domineers  ovei 
her  a  little  with  respect  to  the  fat  horses  •  and  only 
drives  out  when  he  thinks  proper,  md  when  ht 
thinks  it  will  be  "good  for  the  cattle." 

.She  has  a  favourite  page,  to  attend  upon  her  |)er- 
son  ;  a  hantlsome  boy  of  atwut  twelve  years  ot  age 
but  a  mischievous  varlet,  very  much  spoiled,  aiul  ;i 
a  fair  way  to  be  good  for  nothing.  He  is  dresse  1  it 
green,  with  a  profusion  of  gold  cord  and  gilt  buiioni 
about  his  clothes.  She  always  has  one  or  two  atttn  1- 
ants  of  the  kind,  who  are  replaced  bv  others  as  soon 
•OS  they  grow  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  haj 
brought  two  dogs  with  her,  also,  out  of  a  nunil)ei 
of  pets  which  she  maintains  at  home.  One  is  a  fii 
spaniel,  called  Zephyr — though  heaven  defend  me 
from  such  a  zephyr  !  He  is  fed  out  of  all  shape  ind 
comfort  ;  his  eyes  are  nearly  strained  out  ol  h  s 
head  ;  he  wheezes  with  corpulency,  and  cannot  walk 
vyithoul  great  diflTiculty.  The  other  is  a  little  old 
gray,  muzzled  curmudgeon,  *ith  an  unhappy  r\? 
that  kindles  lil<e  a  coal  if  vo     only  \w^V   it  him     I  •■ 
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ncsa  turns  up ;  his  mouth  is  drawn  into  wrinkles,  so 
as  to  show  his  teeth  ;  in  short,  he  has  altogether  the 
look  of  a  dog  far  gone  in  misanthropy,  and  totally 
sick  of  the  world.  When  he  walks,  he  has  his  tail 
curled  up  so  tight  that  it  seems  to  lift  his  feet  from 
the  ground ;  and  he  seldom  makes  use  of  more  than 
three  legs  at  a  time,  keeping  the  other  drawn  up  as 
a  r«serve.    This  last  wretch  is  called  Beauty. 

1  iiese  dogs  are  full  of  elegant  ailments,  unknown 
t.-i  ■  ulgar  dogs ;  and  are  petted  and  nursed  by  Lady 
Ijllycraft  with  the  tenderest  kindness.  They  are 
pampered  and  fed  with  deiitacies  by  their  fellow- 
niinion,  the  page ;  hut  their  stomachs  are  often  weak 
and  out  of  order,  so  that  they  rannot  eat ;  though  1 
hav;  now  and  then  seen  the  page  give  them  a  mis- 
chievous pinch,  or  thwack  over  the  head,  when  his 
mistress  was  not  by.  They  have  cushions  for  their 
apress  use,  on  which  they  lie  before  the  fire,  and 
yet  are  apt  to  shiver  and  moan  if  there  is  the  least 
draught  ot  air.  When  any  one  enters  the  room, 
they  make  a  most  tyrannical  barking  tiiat  is  abso- 
lute]) ties  lening.  They  are  insolent  to  all  the  other 
dogs  of  t  le  establishment.  There  is  a  noble  stag- 
hound,  a  great  favourite  of  the  Squire's,  who  is  a 
privilege  \  visitor  to  the  parlour ;  but  the  moment  he 
makes  r.ls  appearance,  these  intruders  fly  at  him 
with  fuiious  rage ;  and  1  have  admired  the  sovereign 
indifference  and  contempt  with  which  he  seems  to 
look  down  upon  his  puny  assailants.  When  her 
ladyship  drives  out,  these  dogs  are  generally  carried 
with  her  to  take  the  air;  when  they  look  out  of  each 
window  of  the  carriage,  and  butk  at  all  vulgar  pe- 
lestrian  dogs.  These  dogs  are  a  continual  source 
of  misery  to  the  household  :  as  they  are  always  in 
the  way,  they  every  now  and  then  get  their  toes 
tro'i  on,  and  then  there  is  a  yelping  on  their  part, 
it'M  a  loud  '  iiTintation  on  the  part  of  their  mistress, 
■m  withVlamour  and  confusion. 


READY-MONEY  JACK. 


i     ler   ladyship's    waiting-gentle- 
>a   ,  a  prim,  pragmatical  old  maid  ; 


hu  fills  tl.o  1 

Listiy,     ^ 
>jr\an.  M  i 

jte  of  the  r,  1'  -  olerable  and  intolerant  virgins 
th  tt  ever  lived.  She  has  kept  her  virtue  by  her  un- 
til it  has  turned  sour,  and  now  every  word  and  look 
smacks  of  verjuice.  She  is  the  very  opptjsite  to  her 
misttess,  for  one  hates,  and  the  other  loves,  all  man- 
kind. How  they  first  came  together  1  cannot  imag- 
ine ;  but  they  have  lived  together  for  many  years ; 
and  the  abigaii's  temper  being  tart  and  encroaching, 
and  her  ladyship's  easy  and  yieliling,  the  former  has 
got  the  complete  up|)er  hand,  and  tyrannizes  over 
the  good  lady  in  secret. 

Lady  Lillycraft  now  and  then  complains  of  it,  in 
great  confidence,  to  her  friends,  but  hushes  up  the 
subject  immediately,  if  Mrs.  Hannah  makes  her  ap- 
pearance. Indeed,  she  has  been  so  accustomed  to 
be  attended  by  her,  that  she  thinks  she  could  not  do 
without  her ;  though  one  great  study  of  her  life,  is 
to  keep  .Mrs.  Hannah  in  good-humour,  by  little  pres- 
ents and  kindnesses. 

Master  Simon  has  a  most  devout  abhorrence, 
mingled  with  awe,  for  this  ancient  spinster.  He 
told  nie  the  other  day,  in  a  whisjjcr,  that  she  was  a 
-ursed  brimstone — in  fact,  he  added  another  epithet, 
which  I  would  not  repeat  for  the  world.  I  have  re- 
T.\'kcl,  howevtrt,  th.it  he  is  always  extremely  civil 
•   1  er  wlien  they  meet. 


My  pune,  it  i>  mv  privy  wyfa, 
Thin  song  I  dare  Doth  lyng  and  ■>«, 
ft  keepetn  mr.n  from  gnevous  stryrc 
WbcD  every  man  for  iiimself  ihall  pay. 
As  I  ryde  in  ryche  array  * 

For  gold  and  nilver  men-wyll  me  florytha  ; 
Hut  thys  matter  1  dare  well  saye, 
^"'O  gramercy  inyue  own  purse. 

Bnoi  »/Hun.ti»ti 

On  t.  e  skirts  of  the  neighbouring  village,  then 
lives  a  kind  of  small  potentate,  who,  for  aught  ) 
know,  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
legitimate  lines  of  the  present  day ;  for  the  empire 
over  which  he  reigns  has  belonged  to  his  family  time 
out  of  mind.  His  territories  comprise  a  considerable 
number  of  good  fat  acres ;  and  his  seat  of  power  is 
in  an  old  farm-house,  where  he  enjoys,  unmolested 
the  stout  oaken  chair  of  his  ancestors.  1  he  person- 
age to  whom  1  allude  is  a  sturdy  old  yeoman  of  tin 
name  of  John  Tibbets,  or  rather,  Ready-Money  jack 
Tibbets,  as  he  is  called  throughout  the  neighboui  • 
hood. 

The  first  place  where  he  attracted  my  attention 
was  in  the  church-yard  on  Sunday;  where  he  sat 
on  a  tombstone  after  the  service,  with  his  hat  a  little 
on  one  side,  holding  forth  to  a  small  circle  of  audi- 
tors; and,  as  I  presumed,  expounding  the  law  and 
the  prophets ;  until,  on  drawing  a  little  nearer,  I 
fcund  he  was  only  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  a 
brown  horse.  He  presented  so  faithful  a  picture  of 
a  substantial  English  yeoman,  such  as  he  is  often  de- 
scribed in  Iwoks,  heightened,  indeed,  by  some  little 
finery,  peculiar  to  himself,  that  I  could  not  but  lak* 
note  of  his  whole  appearance. 

He  was  between  fifty  and  sixty,  of  a  strong,  mus- 
cular frame,  and  at  least  six  feet  high,  with  a  physi 
ognomy  as  grave  as  a  lion's,  and  set  off  with  short 
curling,  iron-gray  locks.  His  shirt-collar  was  turned 
down,  and  displayed  a  neck  covered  with  the  same 
short,  curling,  gray  hair ;  and  he  wore  a  coloured 
silk  neckcloth,  tied  very  loosely,  and  tucked  in  at 
the  bosom,  with  a  green  paste  brooch  on  the  knot. 
His  coat  was  of  dark  green  cloth,  with  silver  buttons, 
on  each  of  which  was  engraved  a  stag,  with  his  own 
name,  John  Tibbets,  umlerneath.  He  had  an  inner 
waistcoat  of  figured  chintz,  between  which  and  his 
coat  was  another  of  scarlet  cloth,  unbuttoned.  His 
breeches  were  also  left  unbuttoned  at  the  knees,  not 
from  any  slovenliness,  but  to  show  a  broad  pair  of 
scarlet  garters.  His  stockings  were  blue,  with  white 
clocks  ;  he  wore  large  silver  shoe-buckles ;  a  broad 
paste  buckle  in  his  hatband  ;  his  sleeve-buttons  were 
gold  seven-shilling  pieces ;  and  he  had  two  or  three 
guineas  hanging  as  ornaments  to  his  vatch<hain. 

On  making  some  inquiries  about  him,  I  gathered 
that  he  was  descended  from  a  line  of  farmers,  that 
had  always  lived  on  the  same  spot,  and  own  the  same 
property ;  and  that  half  of  the  church-yard  was  '.aktn 
up  with  the  tombstones  of  his  race.  He  has  all  his 
life  been  an  important  character  in  the  p'ace.  When 
a  youngster,  he  was  one  of  the  most  roarine  blades 
of  the  neighbourhood.  No  one  could  match  him  at 
wrestling,  pitching  the  bar,  cudgel  play,  and  othci 
athletic  exercises.  Like  the  renowned  Pinner  of 
Wakefield,  he  was  the  village  champion  ;  carried  of! 
the  prize  at  all  the  fairs,  and  threw  his  gauntlet  at 
the  country'  round.  Even  to  this  day,  the  old  people 
talk  of  his  prowess,  and  undervalue,  in  comparison, 
all  heroes  of  the  green  that  have  succeeded  him ; 
nay.  they  say,  that  if  Ready-Money  Jack  were  to 
take  the  field  even  now.  there  is  no  one  could  stand 
botcre  him. 

When    lack's  father  died,     he  neighbours  sho.-/li 
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'heir  heads,  and  predicted  that  youngs  hopeful  would 
soon  make  wayr  with  the  old  homestead ;  but  Jack 
falsified  all  their  predictions.  The  moment  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  paternal  farm,  he  assumed  a  new  char- 
acter ;  took  a  wife  ;  attended  resolutely  to  his  affairs, 
and  became  an  industrious,  thrifty  farmer.  With  the 
Cunily  property,  he  inherited  a  set  of  old  family 
n&xims,  to  which  he  steadily  adhered,  He  saw  to 
e^Try  thing  himself ;  put  his  own  hand  to  the  plough ; 
worked  hard ;  ate  heartily ;  slept  soundly ;  paid  for 
svery  thing  in  cash  down ;  and  never  d<inced,  ex- 
cept he  could  do  it  to  the  music  of  his  own  money 
in  both  pockets.  He  has  never  been  without  a  hun- 
dred or  two  pounds  in  gold  by  him,  and  never  allows 
a  debt  to  stand  unpaid.  This  has  gained  him  his 
current  name,  of  which,  by  the  by,  he  is  a  little 
proud  ;  and  has  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
very  wealthy  man  by  all  the  village. 

Notwithstanding  his  thrift,  however,  he  has  never 
denied  himself  the  amusements  of  life,  but  has  taken 
a  share  in  every  passing  pleasure.  It  is  his  maxim, 
that  "  he  that  works  hard  can  afford  to  play."  He 
is,  therefore,  an  attendant  at  all  the  country  fairs  and 
wakes,  and  has  signalized  himself  by  feats  of  strength 
and  prowess  on  every  vilLigc  green  in  the  shire.  He 
often  makes  his  appearance  at  horse-races,  and  sports^ 
his  half-euinea,  and  even  his  guinea  at  a  time  ;  keeps' 
a  good  horse  for  his  own  riding,  and  to  this  day  is 
fond  of  followine  the  hounds,  and  is  generally  in  at 
the  death.  He  keeps  up  the  rustic  revels,  and  hos- 
pitalities too,  for  which  his  paternal  farm-house  has 
always  been  noted  ;  has  plenty  of  good  cheer  and 
dancing  at  harvest-home,  and,  above  all,  keeps  the 
"  meriy  night,"*  as  it  is  termed,  at  Christmas. 

With  all  his  love  of  amusement,  however,  Jack  is 
by  no  means  a  boisterous,  jovial  compe-'nion.  He  is 
Jtldcm  known  to  laugh  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
jayety  ;  but  maintains  the  same  grave,  lion-like  de- 
niennour.  He  is  very  slow  at  comprehending  a  joke  ; 
iTxd  is  apt  to  sit  puzzling  at  it  with  a  perplexed  look, 
while  the  rest  of  the  company  is  in  a  roar.  This 
gtavity  has,  perhaps,  grown  on  nim  with  the  growing 
weight  of  his  character  ;  for  he  is  gradually  rising 
into  patriarchal  dignity  in  'lis  native  place.  Though 
he  no  longer  takes  an  active  part  in  athletic  sports, 
yet  he  always  presides  at  them,  and  is  appealed  to 
on  all  occasions  as  umpire.  He  maintains  the  peace 
on  the  village  green  at  holiday  games,  and  quells  all 
brawls  and  quarrels  by  collaring  the  parties  and 
shaking  them  heartily,  if  refractory.  No  one  ever 
pretends  to  raise  a  hand  against  him,  or  to  contend 
against  his  decisions  ;  the  young  men  having  grown 
\ip  in  habitual  awe  of  his  prowess,  and  in  implicit 
deference  to  him  as  the  champion  and  lord  of  the 
green. 

He  is  a  regular  frequenter  of  the  village  inn,  the 
landlady  having  been  a  sweetheart  of  his  in  early 
life,  ana  he  having  always  continued  on  kind  terms 
with  her.  He  seldom,  however,  drinks  any  thing 
but  a  draught  of  ale ;  smokes  his  pipe,  and  pays  his 
reckoning  before  leaving  the  tap-room.  Here  he 
"g:ves  his  little  senate  laws  ;"  decides  bets,  which 
are  very  generally  referred  to  him ;  determines  upon 
il  e  characters  and  qualities  of  horses  ;  and,  indeed, 
plays  now  and  then  the  part  of  a  judge,  in  settling 
pe'ty  disputes  between  neighbours,  which  otherwise 
mi^nt  have  been  nursed  by  country  attorneys  into 
tolerable  law-suits.  Jack  is  very  candid  and  impar- 
li&I  m  his  decisions,  hut  he  h.is  not  a  head  to  carry 
a  long  argument,  and  is  very  apt  to  get  perplexed 


*  Mbkrv  NiiiH  r — •  riiMlic  inerry-makmK  in  a  Oum-houte  aboui 
Chriiimas.  commun  in  >am«  parts  of  VorEihire.  There  is  abun- 
dance of  homelv  fare,  lea.  cakes,  fruil,  anil  ale  ;  variout  feati  of  abili- 
ty, axnusing  gained,  romping,  ilanctng,  and  kitting  withal,     xkav 

^tnfnorily  hr«ak   il|i  ;ir  miilnuHx 


and  out  of  patience  if  there  is  much  pleading.  h« 
generally  breaks  through  the  argument  with  a  stront 
voice,  and  brings  matters  to  a  summary  conclusion^ 
by  pronouncing  what  he  calls  the  "  upshot  oi  the 
business,"  or,  in  other  words,  "the  long  and  th" 
short  of  the  matter." 

Jack  once  made  a  journey  to  London,  a  ^reai 
many  years  since,  which  has  furnished  him  v.iil' 
topics  of  conversation  ever  since.  He  saw  the  olc" 
king  on  the  terrace  at  Windsor,  who  stopped,  ani 
pointed  him  out  to  one  of  the  princesses,  beinj;  ptoh 
ably  struck  with  J.ick  j  truly  yeoman-like  ap[x,ir 
ance.  This  is  a  favourite  anecdote  with  hiin,  .md 
has  no  doubt  had  a  great  effect  in  making  hirn  a 
most  loyal  subject  ever  since,  in  spits  of  laxts  and 
poors'  rates.  He  was  also  at  Bartholomew  lair, 
where  he  had  half  the  buttons  cut  off  his  coal ;  and 
a  gang  of  pickpockets,  attracted  by  his  external 
show  of  gold  and  silver,  made  a  regular  attenipi  to 
hustle  .him  as  he  was  gazing  at  a  show  ;  but  for  one* 
they  found  that  they  had  caught  a  tartar  ;  for  J.ick 
enacted  as  great  wonders  among  the  gang  as  .Sam- 
son  did  among  the  Philistines.  One  of  his  m-\g\\. 
hours,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  town,  and  was 
with  him  at  the  fair,  brought  back  an  account  of  his 
exploits,  which  raised  the  pride  of  the  whole  village  ; 
who  considered  their  champion  as  having  subdiifd 
p.il  London,  and  eclipsed  the  achievements  of  Fri.u 
Tuck,  or  even  the  renowned  Robin  Hood  himself. 

Of  late  years,  the  old  fellow  has  begun  to  take  thf 
world  easily ;  he  works  less,  and  indulges  in  great  ei 
leisure,  his  son  having  gp-own  up  ancT succeeded  to 
him  both  in  the  labours  of  the  farm,  and  the  explo  ts 
of  the  green.  Like  all  sons  of  distinguished  mtn 
however,  his  father's  renown  is  a  disadvar.tagr  'e 
him.  for  he  can  never  come  up  to  public  expccti.ti  n 
Though  a  fine  active  fellow  of  three-and-twenty,  n 
quite  the  "  cock  of  the  walk.K  yet  the  old  people  d 
dare  he  is  nothing  like  what  ReJidy-Money  ini 
was  at  his  time  of  life.  The  youngster  hinvself  ic 
knowledges  his  inferiority,  and  has  a  wonderful  opin 
ion  of  the  old  man,  who  indeed  taught  him  all  hi^ 
athletic  accomplishments,  and  holds  such  a  swa) 
over  him,  that  1  am  told,  even  to  this  day,  he  would 
have  no  hesitation  to  take  him  in  hands,  if  he  re 
belled  against  paternal  government. 

The  Squire  holds  J.ack  in  very  high  esteem,  and 
shows  him  to  all  his  visitors,  as  a  specimen  oi  oLi 
English  "  heart  of  oak."  He  frequently  calls  ai  his 
house,  and  tastes  some  of  his  home-brewed,  which 
is  excellent.  He  made  Jack  a  present  of  old  Tusser's 
"  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandrie,"  which  h.as 
furnished  him  with  reading  ever  since,  and  is  his 
text-book  and  manual  in  all  agricultural  and  domes- 
tic concerns.  He  has  made  dog's-ears  at  the  inos^ 
favourite  passages,  and  knows  many  of  the  p>oetic.i! 
maxims  by  heart. 

Tibbets,  though  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  or  flat 
tered  by  high  .acouaintances ;  and  though  he  cher 
ishes  a  sturdy  independence  of  mind  and  manntr 
yet  is  evidently  gratified  by  the  attentions  of  ih, 
Squire,  whom  he  has  known  from  boyhcod,  and  pro 
nounces  "  a  true  gentleman  every  inch  cf  him."  H' 
is  also  on  excellent  terms  with  M.xster  Simon,  wht. 
is  a  kind  of  privy  counsellor  to  the  family  ;  but  iiii 
great  favourite  is  the  Oxonian,  whom  he  taught  tc 
wrestle  and  play  at  quarter-staff  when  a  boy,  ani.' 
considers  the  'most  promising  young  gentlemtr  ir 
the  whole  country. 
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The  Dachelor  moil  Jovfully 
In  pleaiani  plight  dotn  pau] 
GoodieUowinip  and  companie 


He  doth  maintain  and  keep  alwaiet. 

Even's  OU  BalUuU. 


There  Is  no  character  in  the  comedy  of  human 
litt-  ihat  is  more  difficult  to  play  well,  than  that  of  an 
)1J  Bachelor.  When  a  single  gentleman,  therefore, 
irrives  at  that  critical  period  when  he  begins  to  con- 
si'ler  it  an  impertinent  question  to  be  asked  his  age, 
1  would  advise  him  to  look  well  to  his  ways.  This 
period,  it  is  tr\ie,  is  nwch  later  with  some  men  than 
with  others ;  I  have  witnessed  more  than  once  the 
nieeting  of  two  wrinkled  old  lads  of  this  kind,  who 
hid  not  seen  each  other  for  several  years,  and  have 
been  amused  by  the  amicable  exchange  of  compli- 
ments on  each  other's  appearance,  that  takes  place 
on  such  occasions.  There  is  always  one  invariable 
oliservation  :  "  Why,  bless  my  soul !  you  look  younger 
thin  when  I  last  saw  you!"  Whenever  a  man's 
fii<'nds  begin  to  compliment  him  about  looking  young, 
lie  may  be  sure  that  they  think  he  is  growing  old. 

1  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  the  conduct  of 
Master  Simon  and  the  general,  who  have  become 
gre.at  cronies.  As  the  former  is  the  youngest  by 
many  years,  he  is  regarded  as  quite  a  youthful  blade 
by  the  general,  who  moreover  looks  upon  him  ;is  a 
man  of  great  wit  and  prodigious  .acquirements.  I 
have  already  hinted  that  Master  Simon  is  a  family 
t)eau,  and  consiilered  rather  a  young  fellow  by  all 
the  elderly  ladies  of  the  connexion  ;  for  an  old  bach- 
elor, in  an  old  lamily  connexion,  is  something  like  an 
actor  in  a  regular  dramatic  corps,  who  seeins  to 
"  flourish  in  immortal  youth,"  and  will  continue  to  play 
•he  Romeos  and  Rangers  for  half  a  century  together. 

Master  Simon,  too,  is  a  little  of  the  chameleon, 
ind  takes  a  dilTerent  hue  with  every  dilTercnt  com- 
panion :  he  is  very  attentive  and  officious,  and  some- 
what sentimental,  with  Lady  Lillycraft  ;  copies  out 
little  namby-pamby  ditties  and  love-songs  for  her, 
and  draws  quivers,  and  dove.s,  and  darts,  and  Cupids, 
to  be  worked  on  the  comers  of  her  pocket-handker- 
chiefs. He  indulges,  however,  in  very  considerable 
latitude  with  the  ot'.er  marrietl  ladies  of  the  family ; 
and  has  many  sly  pleasantries  to  whisper  to  them, 
that  provoke  an  equivocal  laugh  and  a  tap  of  the  fan. 
But  when  he  gets  among  young  company,  such  as 
Frank  Bracebridge,  the  Oxonian,  and  the  general, 
he  is  apt  to  put  on  the  mad  wag,  and  to  talk  in  a  very 
I  T,chelor-likc  strain  about  the  sex. 

In  this  he  has  been  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
the  general,  whom  he  looks  up  to  as  a  man  that  has 
seen  the  world.  The  general,  in  fact,  tells  shocking 
stories  after  dinner,  when  the  lad  js  have  retired, 
which  he  gives  as  some  of  the  choice  things  that  are 
sen'ed  up  at  the  MuUigatawney  club  ;  a  knot  of  boon 
couipanious  in  London.  He  also  repeats  the  fat 
jokes  of  old  .M.ajor  I'endergasf,  the  wit  of  the  club, 
and  which,  though  the  general  can  hardly  repeat 
them  for  laugliing,  alv.ays  make  Mr.  Bracebridge 
look  grave,  he  having  a  great  antipathy  to  an  inde- 
cent jest.  In  a  woid,  the  general  is  a  complete  in- 
stanie  of  the  dulension  in  gay  life, by  which  a  young 
nan  of  [)leasure  is  apt  to  cool  down  into  an  obscene 
jld  gentleman. 

I  saw  him  and  Master  .Simon,  an  evening  or  two 
since,  conver'^ing  with  a  buxom  milkmaid  in  a  mea<l- 
ow ;  and  from  their  elbov/ing  each  other  now  and 
then,  and  the  general's  shaking  his  shoulders,  blow- 
ing up  his  cheeks,  and  breaking  out  into  a  short  fit 
of  irrepressible  laughter,  I  had  no  doubt  they  were 
playing  the  mischief  with  the  girl. 

As  I  looked  at  them  through  a  hedge,  I  could  not 
(,) 


but  think  they  would  have  made  a  toltrable  p;roup 
for  a  modem  picture  of  Susannah  and  the  two  elders. 
It  is  true,  the  girl  seemed  in  nowise  alarmed  at  the 
force  of  the  enemy ;  and  I  question,  had  either  of 
them  been  alone,  whether  she  would  not  h.ave  been 
more  than  they  would  have  ventured  to  encounter. 
Such  veteran  roysters  are  daring  wags  when  to- 
gether, and  will  put  any  female  to  the  blush  w  tli 
their  jokes  ;  but  they  are  as  quiet  as  lambs  wl  "it: 
they  fall  singly  into  the  clutches  of  a  tine  woman. 

In  spite  of*^  the  gen- ral's  years,  he  evidently  !■«  a 
little  vain  of  his  person,  and  ambitious  of  conque^us. 
I  have  observed  him  on  Sunday  in  church,  eyein}] 
the  country  girls  most  suspiciously ;  ,and  have  sei.-n 
him  leer  u])on  them  with  a  downright  amorous  look, 
even  when  he  has  been  gallanting  Lady  Lillycrafi, 
with  great  ceremony,  through  itie  church-yard.  Tiie 
general,  in  fact,  is  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  Cupid, 
rather  than  of  Mars,  having  signalized  himself  in  idi 
the  garrison  towns  and  country  quarters,  and  sefii 
service  in  every  ball-room  of  England.  Not  a  celr- 
brated  beauty  but  he  has  laid  siege  to ;  and  if  his 
wortl  m.iy  be  t.akcn  in  a  matter  wherein  no  man  Is 
apt  to  be  over-veracious,  it  is  increflible  the  succe:.s 
he  has  had  with  the  fair.  At  present  he  is  like  a 
wurti-oui  warrior,  retired  from  service  ;  but  who  sti! 
cocks  his  beaver  with  a  milit,\ry  air,  and  talks  stoutl\ 
of  fighting  whenever  he  comes  within  the  smell  ot 


gunpowder. 

I  have  heard  him  sjjeak  his  mind  very  fieelv  ovei 
his  bottle,  about  the  folly  of  the  captain  in  taking  a 
wife;  as  he  thinks  a  young  soldier  should  care  lor 
nothing  but  his  "  bottle  and  kind  landlaily."  Hat 
in  fact,  he  says  the  sen-ice  on  the  continent  hai 
had  a  sad  effect  upon  the  young  men  ;  they  hav 
been  ruined  by  light  wines  and  French  quadriUcJ-. 
"  They've  nothing,"  he  says,  "  of  the  spirit  of  the  o!  ' 
seiTice.  There  are  none  of  your  six-bottle  men  left, 
that  were  the  souls  of  a  mess  dinner,  and  used  Xx) 
play  ilie  very  deuce  among  the  women." 

As  to  a  bachelor,  the  general  affitms  that  he  ir-  a 
free  and  easy  man,  with  no  baggage  to  take  care  J. 
buv  his  portmante.au;  but  a  married  man,  witii  hi? 
vvitrt  hanging  on  his  arm,  always  puis  him  in  mind  of 
a  chamber  candlestick,  with  its  extinguisher  hitch*d 
to  it.  I  shoul<l  not  mind  all  this,  if  it  were  merely 
confined  to  the  general;  but  I  tear  he  will  be  tlw 
ruin  of  my  friend.  Master  Simon,  who  already  begins 
to  echo  his  heresies,  and  to  talk  in  the  style  of  a  gen- 
tleman th.at  has  seen  life,  and  lived  upon  the  town. 
Indeed,  the  general  seems  to  have  taken  M.isttr 
Simon  in  hand,  and  talks  of  showing  him  the  lions 
when  he  comes  to  town,  and  of  introducing  him  to  a 
knot  of  choice  spirits  at  the  MuUigatawney  club  , 
which,  I  understand,  is  con, posed  of  old  nabolx.. 
officers  in  the  Company's  employ,  and  other  "  men 
of  Ind,"  that  have  seen  ser^■ict■  ii,  the  East,  and  re- 
turned honit  burnt  out  with  curry,  and  touched  with 
the  liver  cc-mplaint.  They  hr.ve  their  regular  club, 
where  they  eat  MuUigat.iwney  soup,  smoke  the 
hookah,  talk  about  Tippoo  Saib,  Seringepatam,  anr!- 
tiger-hunting;  and  are  tediously  agreeable  in  eich 
ot  tier's  company. 


WIVES, 


Believe  me,  man,  theie  is  no  greaicr  bluie 
Thau  ia  the  quiet  joy  ,.if  lovinjj;  wife  ; 
Which  whofto  waotft,  half  uf  himselfe  doth  miiiaa. 
Friend  without  change,  playfellow  withuiit  strife, 
Poud  with'jut  fulncsse,  cuuiiuule  without  pride, 
Ik  this  sweet  doubling  of  our  single  Ufo. 

Sir  p.  Sidhbt. 

There  is  so  much  talk  about  matrimony  going  on 
around  me,  in  consequence  of  the  approaching  evein 
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in  which  we  are  assembled  at  the  Hall,  that  I  con- 
fehs  I  find  my  thoughts  sinpularly  exercised  on  the 
subject.  Indeed,  all  the  bachelors  of  the  estabUsh- 
ment  seem  to  be  passing  through  a  kind'of  fiery  or- 
deal ;  for  Lady  LillycraU  is  one  of  those  tender,  ro- 
mance-read dames  of  the  old  school,  whose  mind  is 
filled  with  flames  and  darts,  and  who  breathe  nothing 
but  constancy  and  wedlock.  She  is  for  ever  im- 
mersed in  the  concerns  of  the  heart ;  and,  to  use  a 
poetical  phrase,  is  perfectly  surrounded  by  "  the  pur- 
ple light  of  love."  The  very  general  seems  to  feel 
the  influence  of  this  sentimental  atmosphere  ;  to 
mel.  as  he  approaches  her  ladyship,  and,  for  the 
time,  to  forget  all  his  heresies  about  matrimonv  and 
the  sex. 

The  good  lady  is  generally  surrounded  by  little 
documents  of  her  prevalent  taste  ;  novels  of  a  tender 
nature  ;  richly  bound  little  books  of  poetry,  that  are' 
filled  with  sonnets  and  love  tales,  and  perfumed  with 
rose-leaves ;  and  she  has  always  an  album  at  hand, 
for  which  she  claims  the  contributions  of  all  her 
friends.  On  looking  over  this  last  repository,  the 
other  day,  I  found  a  series,  of  poetical  extracts,  in 
the  Squire's  hand-writing,  which  might  have  been 
intended  as  matrimonial  hints  to  his  ward.  I  was  so 
much  struck  with  several  of  them,  that  I  took  the 
liberty  of  copying  them  out.  They  are  from  the  old 
play  of  Thomas  Davenport,  published  in  1661,  en- 
titled "  The  City  Night-Cap  ; '  in  which  is  drawn  out 
and  exemplified,  in  tlie  part  of  Abstemia,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  patient  and  faithful  wife,  which,  I  think, 
night  vie  with  that  of  the  renowned  Griselda. 

I  h.ave  often  thought  it  a  pity  that  plays  and  novels 
should  always  end  at  the  wedding,  and  should  not 
ffive  us  another  act,  and  another  volume,  to  let  us 
xnow  how  the  hero  and  heroine  conducted  them- 
jel'cs  when  married.  Their  main  object  seems  to 
be  merely  to  instruct  young  ladies  how  to  get  hus- 
aoiids,  but  not  how  to  keep  them :  now  this  last,  I 
jj)eak  it  with  cJ  due  diffidence,  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  desideratum  in  modern  married  life.  It  is  appalling 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  adventured  into  the  holy 
state,  to  see  how  soon  the  flame  of  romantic  love 
bums  out.  or  rather  is  quenched  in  matrimony  ;  and 
how  deplorably  the  passionate,  poetic  lover  declines 
into  the  phlegmatic,  prosaic  husband.  I  am  inclined 
tc  attribute  this  very  much  to  the  defect  just  men- 
tioned in  the  plays  and  novels,  which  form  so  impor- 
tant a  branch  of  study  of  our  young  ladies ;  and 
which  teach  them  how  to  be  heroines,  but  leave 
them  totally  at  a  loss  when  they  come  to  be  wives. 
The  play  from  which  the  quotations  before  me  were 
made,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this  remark  ;  and 
I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  adducing  some 
of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  and  for  the 
honour  of  an  old  writer,  who  has  bravely  attempted 
to  awaken  dramatic  interest  in  favour  of  a  woman, 
even  after  she  was  married  ! 

The  following  is  a  commendation  of  Abstemia  to 
her  husband  Lorenzo : 

She's  modest,  b\it  not  lullen.  and  loves  silence  ; 

Not  that  she  wants  apt  words,  (for  when  she  speaks. 

She  inflames  love  witn  wonder,)  but  because 

She  calls  wise  silence  the  soul's  harmony. 

She's  truly  chaste;  yet  such  a  foe  to  coyness, 

I'he  porest  call  her  courteous  ;  and  which  is  eicellent. 

(Though  fair  and  young)  she  !,huns  to  expose  herself 

To  '.he  opinion  of  strange  eyes.     She  either  seldom 

Or  never  walks  abroad  tjut  in  your  company, 

And  then  with  such  sweet  bashfulness,  as  if 

She  were  venturing  on  crack'd  ice.  and  takes  delight 

To  step  into  the  print  your  fr)Ot  hath  made. 

And  will  follow  you  whole  fields  ;  so  she  will  drive 

Tedioiunm  out  of  time,  with  hei  tweet  character. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  excellence,  Abstemia  has 
the  misfortune  to  incur  the  unmerited  jealousy  of  her 
husband.  Instead,  however,  of  resenting  his  harsh 
tr^^tment  with  clamorous  upbraidings,  and  with  the 


stormy  violence  of  high,  windy  virtue,  by  which  th? 
sparks  of  anger  are  so  often  blown  into  a  flame,  sho 
endures  it  with  the  meekness  of  conscious,  but  pa- 
tient,  virtue ;  and  makes  the  following  bciutiful  up. 
peal  to  a  friend  who  has  witnessed  her    )ng  sulTerini; 

Hast  thou  not  seen  me 

near  all  his  injuries,  as  the  ocean  suffers 
The  angry  biuk  to  plough  through  her  botom, 
And  yet  is  presently  so  smooth,  the  eye 
Cannot  perceive  where  the  wide  wound  was  mtde> 

Lorenzo,  being  wrought  on  by  false  represeni.i 
tions,  at  length  repudiates  her.  To  the  last,  howevti 
she  maintains  her  patent  sweetness,  and  her  love  fur 
him,  in  spite  of  his  cruelty.  She  deplores  his  err ur 
even  more  than  his  unkindncss  ;  and  laments  the  dc- 
lusion  which  h.-is  turned  his  very  affection  into  a 
source  of  bitterness.  There  is  a  moving  pathos  in 
her  parting  address  to  Lorenzo,  after  their  divorce 

Farewell,  Lorenio, 

Whom  my  soul  doth  love :  if  you  e'et  marry, 
May -you  meet  a  good  wife  ;  so  good,  that  vou 
May  not  suspect  her,  nor  may  she  be  worttiy 
()f  your  suspicion  ;  and  if  you  hear  hereafter 
"That  I  am  dead,  inquire  but  my  last  wortls. 
And  you  shall  know  that  to  the  last  I  lov'd  you. 
And  when  you  walk  forth  with  your  second  choici 
Into  the  pleasant  fields,  and  by  chance  talk  of  me. 
Imagine  that  you  see  me,  lean  and  pale, 

Strewing  your  path  with  flfiwcrs. 

Bui  may  she  never  live  to  p.iy  my  debts  t  (wfeftf 

If  but  in  thought  she  wron^  you,  may  she  die 
In  the  conception  of  the  injury. 
Pray  m<ike  me  wealthy  with  one  kisi :  farewell,  sir: 
I.et  it  not  grieve  you  when  vou  shall  remember 
That  I  was  innocent :  nor  this  forget. 
Though  innocence  here  suffer,  sign,  and  groan, 
She  walks  but  thurow  thorns  to  una  a  throne. 

In  a  short  time  Lorenzo  discovers  his  error,  ar/J 
the  innocence  of  his  injured  wife.  In  the  transport 
of  his  repentance,  he  calls  to  mind  all  her  feminirK 
excellence ;  her  gentle,  uncomplaining,  womanh 
fortitude  under  wrongs  and  sorrows : 

—Oh,  Abstemia! 
How  lovely  thou  lookest  now  !  now  thou  appeaieM 
Chaster  than  is  the  morning's  modesty 
Thai  rises  with  a  blush,  over  whose  bosom 
The  western  wind  creeps  softly  ;  now  I  remember 
How,  when  she  sat  at  tablf,  her  obedient  eye 
Would  dwell  on  mine,  as  if  it  were  not  well. 
Unless  it  look'd  where  I  look'd  :  ob  how  proud 
She  was,  when  she  could  cross  herself  to  please  ae. 
Hut  where  now  it  this  fair  so.:!  t     Like  ■  si'.v&r  cloud 
She  hath  wept  herself,  I  fear,  into  the  dead  tea 
And  will  be  found  no  more. 

It  is  but  doing  right  by  the  reader,  if  interested  in 
the  fate  of  Abstemia  by  the  preceding  extracts,  ic 
say,  that  she  was  restored  to  the  arms  and  affections 
of  her  husband,  rendered  fonder  than  ever,  by  that 
disposition  in  every  good  heart,  to  atone  for  p.ist  in 
justice,  by  an  overflowing  measure  of  returning 
kindness : 

Thou  wealrh,  worth  more  than  kingdoms  ;  I  am  no* 

Confirmei.  past  all  suspicion  ;  thou  art  far 

Sweeter  in  thy  sincere  truth  than  a  tacri6ce 

Deck'd  up  for  death  with  garlands.     I'he  Indian  sriada 

That  blow  from  off  the  coast  and  cheer  the  tailor 

With  the  sweet  savopi  of  their  spicet,  want 

The  delight  flowt  in  thee. 

I  have  been  more  afflicted  and  interested  by  thi^ 
little  dramatic  picture,  than  by  many  a  popular  lovt 
tale ;  though,  as  I  said  before,  1  do  not  think  it 
likely  either  Abstemia  or  patient  Grizzle  stand  much 
chance  of  heinj;  taken  for  a  model.  £n"!!  I  like  '.0 
see  p)oetry  now  and  then  extending  its  views  beyoiif 
the  wedding-day,  and  teaching  a  lady  how  to  make 
herself  attractive  even  after  marri.ige.  There  is  nc 
great  need  of  enforcing  on  an  unmarried  lady  the 
necessity  of  l)eing  agreeable  ;  nor  is  there  any  great 
art  requisite  in  a  youthful  beauty  to  enable  her  to 
please.  Nature  has  multiplied  attractions  around 
ner.  Youth  is  in  itself  attractive.  The  freshness  of 
budding  beauty  needs  no  foreign  xd  to  .set  it  off;  it 
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pleases  merely  because  it  is  Iresh,  and  budding,  and 
beautiful.  But  it  is  for  the  married  Mate  that  a 
woman  needs  the  most  instruction,  »nd  in  which  she 
should  be  most  on  her  guard  to  maintain  her  powers 
of  pleasinc.  No  woman  can  expect  to  be  to  her 
husband  all  that  he  fancied  her  when  he  was  a  lover. 
Men  are  always  doomed  to  be  duped,  not  so  much 
by  the  arts  of  the  sex,  as  by  their  own  im.igpnations. 
They  are  always  wooing  goddesses,  and  marrying 
i^iere  mortals.  A  woman  should,  therefore,  ascer- 
oin  what  was  the  chann  that  rendered  her  so  fas- 
cinating when  a  girl,  and  endeavour  to  keep  it  up 
when  she  has  become  a  wife.  One  great  thing  un- 
doubtedl)  was,  the  chariness  of  herself  and  her  con- 
duct, which  an  unmarried  female  always  observes. 
She  should  maintain  the  same  niceness  and  reserve 
in  her  person  and  habits,  and  endeavour  still  to 
preserve  a  freshness  and  virgin  delicacy  in  the  eye  of 
her  husband.  She  should  remember  that  the  prov- 
ince of  woman  is  to  be  wooed,  not  to  woo ;  to  be 
caressed,  not  to  caress.  Man  is  an  ungrateful  being 
in  love  ;  bounty  loses  instead  of  winning  him.  The 
secret  of  a  woman's  power  does  not  consist  so  much 
in  giving,  as  in  withholding.  A  woman  may  givi 
up  too  much  even  to  her  husband,  h  is  to  a  t! 
sand  little  delicacies  of  conduct  that  she  must  li  ust 
to  keep  alive  passion,  and  to  protect  herself  from 
tliat  dangerous  familiarity,  that  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  every  weakness  and  imperfection  incident 
to  matrimony.  By  these  means  she  may  still  main- 
tain her  power,  though  she  has  surrendered  her 
ocrson,  and  may  continue  the  romance  of  love  even 
beyond  the  honeymoon. 

"She  that  hath  a  wise  husband,"  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,  "  must  entice  him  to  an  eternal  dearnesse  by 
'he  veil  of  modesty,  and  the  grave  robes  of  chastity, 
the  ornament  of  meekness,  and  the  jewels  of  lailh 
Uid  charily.  She  must  have  no  painting  but  blush- 
'n^ ;  her  brightness  must  be  purity,  and  she  must 
ihine  round  about  with  swei;tness  and  friendship ; 
and  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and  desired 
when  she  dies." 

I  have  wandered  into  a  rambling  series  of  remarks 
tn  a  tnte  subject,  and  a  dangerous  one  for  a  bach- 
'lor  to  meddle  with.  That  I  may  not,  however. 
Appear  to  confine  my  observations  entirely  to  the 
wife,  1  will  conclude  with  another  quotation  from 
Jeremy  Taylor,  in  which  the  duties  ol  both  parties 
»re  mentioned  ;  while  I  would  recommend  his  ser- 
mon on  the  marriage-ring  to  all  those  who,  wiser 
than  myself,  are  about  entering  the  happy  state  of 
wedlock. 

"  There  is  scarce  any  matter  of  duty  but  it  con- 
cerns them  both  alike,  and  is  only  distinguished  by 
names,  and  hath  its  variety  by  circumstances  and 
little  accidents ;  and  what  m  one  is  called  love,  in 
the  other  is  calletl  reverence  ;  and  what  in  the  wife 
is  otiedience,  the  same  in  the  man  is  duty.  He  pro- 
vides, and  she  dispenses  ;  he  jives  commandments, 
and  she  rules  by  them  ;  he  rules  her  by  authority, 
and  she  rules  him  by  love ;  she  ought  by  all  means 
to  please  him,  and  he  must  by  no  means  displease 
tier." 


STORY  TELLING. 


gentlemen  were  not  much  in  the  habit  of  leading 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  will  often,  at  iiupper-table, 
when  conversation  flags,  call  on  some  one  or  othei 
of  the  company  for  a  story,  as  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  call  lor  a  song ;  and  it  is  edifying  to  set 
the  exemplary  patience,  and  even  satisfaction,  with 
which  the  good  old  gentleman  will  sit  and  listen  to 
some  hackneyed  tale  that  he  has  heard  for  at  least  a 
hundred  times. 

In  this  way,  one  evening,  the  current  of  anecdotes 
and  stories  ran  upon  mysterious  personages  that  have 
figured  at  different  times,  and  filled  the  world  with 
doubt  and  conjecture;  such  as  the  Wandering  Jew, 
the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  who  tormented  the 
curiosity  of  all  Europe;  the  Invisible  Girl,  and  l;ist, 
though  not  least,  the  Pig-faced  Lady. 

At  length,  one  of  the  company  was  called  upon 
that  had  the  most  unpromising  physiognomy  for  a 
story  teller,  that  ever  1  had  seen.  He  was  a  thin, 
pale,  weazen-faced  man,  extremely  nervous,  that  had 
sal  at  one  come*'  of  the  table,  shrunk  up,  as  it  were, 
into  himself,  and  almost  swallowed  up  in  the  cape  of 
his  coat,  as  a  turtle  in  its  shell. 

The  ver>  demand  seemed  to  throw  him  into  a 
nervous  agitation  ;  yet  he  ditl  not  refuse.  He  emerged 
his  head  out  of  his  shell,  made  a  few  odd  grimaces 
and  gesticulations,  before  he  could  get  his  muscles 
into  order,  or  his  voice  under  command,  and  then 
offered  to  give  some  account  of  a  mysterious  person 
age  that  he  had  recently  encountered  in  the  course 
of  his  travels,  and  one  whom  he  ihouglnfjlly  entitled 
to  being  classed  with  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask. 

1  was  so  much  struck  with  his  extraordinary  nar 
rative,  ih.it  1  have  written  it  out  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader.  I 
think  it  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  that  mystericui 
and  romantic  narrative,  so  greedily  sought  alter  ai. 
the  present  day. 


A  rAVOURlTE  eveniag  pastime  ai  the  Hall,  and 
3ne  which  the  worthy  Squire  is  fond  of  promoting, 
is  story  telling,  "a  good,  old-fashioned  fire-side 
amusement,"  as  he  terms  it.  Itwieed,  I  believe  he 
promotes  it,  chiefly,  because  it  was  one  of  the  choice 
recreations  in  those  days  of  yore,  when  ladies  iind 


THE  STOUT   GENTLEMAN. 

A  STAGE-COACH  ROMANCK. 
"  I'll  crou  it,  thouch  it  blast  m«  '  "—f/ami*t. 

It  was  a  rainy  Sunday,  in  the  gloomy  month  o( 
November.  I  h.id  been  detained,  in  the  course  of  a 
journey,  by  a  slight  indisposition,  from  which  I  was 
recovering  ;  but  I  was  still  feverish,  and  was  obliged 
to  keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the  smal' 
town  of  Derby.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a  country  inn  !— 
whoever  h;is  had  the  luck  to  experience  one  can 
alone  judge  of  my  situation.  Tne  rain  pattered 
against  the  casements ;  the  bells  tolled  tor  church 
with  a  melancholy  sound.  I  went  to  the  windows, 
in  quest  of  something  to  amuse  the  eye ;  but  it  seem- 
ed as  if  I  had  been  placed  completely  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  amusement.  The  windows  of  my  bed-room 
looked  out  among  tileil  root's  and  stacks  of  chimneys, 
while  those  of  my  sitting-room  commanded  a  full 
view  of  the  stable-yard.  I  know  of  nothing  more  cal- 
culated to  make  a  man  sick  of  this  world,  than  a 
stable-y?.rd  on  a  rainy  day.  The  place  was  littered 
with  wet  straw,  that  had  been  kicked  af)out  by 
travellers  and  stable-boys.  In  one  corner  was  a 
stagnant  pool  of  water,  surrounding  an  island  ot 
muck;  there  were  several  half-tlrowned  towls  crowd- 
ed together  under  a  cart,  among  which  was  a  miser- 
able, crest-fallen  cock,  drenched  out  of  all  life  and 
spirit;  his  drooping  tail  matted,  as  it  were,  into  a 
single  feather,  along  which  the  water  trickled  from 
I  is  back ;   nea'  the  cart  was  a  half-dozing  cow 
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chewing  the  cud,  and  standing  patiently  to  be  rained 
on,  with  wiea'hs  of  vapour  rising  from  her  reel<ing 
hide ;  a  wall-eyed  horse,  tired  of  the  lonuliness  of  the 
stable,  was  poking  his  spectral  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow, with  tne  rain  dripping  on  it  from  the  eaves; 
'in  unhappy  cur,  chained  to  a  dog-house  hard  by, 
uttered  something  every  now  and  then,  !)etween  .\ 
bark  and  a  yelp ;  a  drab  of  a  kitchen-wench  tr/imiMul 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  yard  in  pattens, 
l'<iking  as  sulky  as  the  weather  itself;  every  thing, 

1  short,  was  comfortless  and  forlorn,  excepting  ,i 
.jew  of  hard-drinking  ducks,  ,-issemt)]ed  like  l)oon 
companions  rountl  a  pudilie,  and  making  a  riotous 
noise  over  their  liauor. 

I  was  lonely  and  listless,  and  wanted  amusement. 
My  room  soon  became  insu|iportable.  1  abandoned 
it.  and  sought  what  is  teciinically  called  the  travel- 
lers'-room.  This  is  a  public  room  set  apart  at  most 
inns  for  the  accommodation  of  a  class  of  wayfarers 
called  travellers,  or  riders ;  a  kind  of  cumrrt  rrial 
knights-errant,  who  are  incessantly  scouring  ilie  king- 
dom in  gigs,  on  horseback,  or  by  coach.  They  are 
tlie  only  successors  that  1  know  of,  at  tlie  pr>?sent 
day,  to  the  knights-errant  of  yore.  They  lead  the 
same  kind  of  rovinc;  adventurous  life,  only  charging 
the  lance  for  a  driving-whip,  the  buckler  lor  a  pat- 
tern-card, and  the  coat  of  mail  for  .m  upper  Benja- 
min. Instead  of  vindicating  the  cliarnis  of  jjcerless 
beauty,  they  rove  about,  spreading  tlie  f.une  and 
standing  of  some  subsianti.il  tradesman  or  manufac- 
turer, and  are  ready  at  any  time  to  bargain  in  his 
luime  ;  it  being  the  fashion  now-a-days,  to  trade,  in- 
stead of  tight,  with  one  anotlier.  As  the  room  of 
the  hotel,  in  the  good  okl  lighting  times,  would  be 
hung  rotmd  at  night  with  the  armour  of  wayworn 
♦v.iniors,  such  as  coals  of  mad,  falchions,  and  yawn- 
Ir.g  helmets ;  so  the  tmvellers'-room  is  garnished 
p/ith  the  harnessing  of  their  successors,  with  I -ox- 
coats,  whips  of  all  kinds,  spurs,  gaiters,  and  oilcloth 
covered  hats. 

I  was  in  hopes  of  finding  some  of  these  worthies 
10  talk  with,  but  was  disappointed.  There  were,  in- 
deed, two  or  three  in  the  room  ;  but  I  coulil  make 
nothing  of  them.  One  was  just  finishing  hi.->  break- 
fast, quarrelling  with  his  bread  and  butter,  and  hutT- 
i.'-.g  the  waiter ;  another  buttoned  on  a  pair  of  gaiters, 
with  n\any  execrations  at  Hoots  for  not  having  clean- 
ed his  shoes  well ;  a  thinl  sat  drumming  on  the  table 
with  his  fingers,  and  looking  at  the  rain  as  it  streamed 
ilown  the  window-glass ;  they  all  appeared  infected 
by  the  weather,  and  disappeared,  one  after  the  other, 
without  exchanging  a  word. 

I  sauntered  to  the  window,  and  stood  gazing  at  the 
people  picking  their  way  to  church,  with  petticoats 
noisted  mid-leg  high,  and  dripping  umbrellas.  The 
beU  ceased  to  toll,  and  the  streets  became  silent.  I 
then  amused  myself  with  watching  the  daughters  of 
a  tradesman  opposite ;  who,  being  confined  to  the 
house  for  fear  of  wetting  their  Sunday  finer)',  played 
off  their  charms  at  the  front  windows,  to  fascinate 
the  chance  tenants  of  the  inn.  They  at  length  were 
summoned  away  by  a  vigilant  vinegar-faced  mother, 
and  I  had  nothing  further  from  without  to  amuse  me. 

What  was  I  to  do  to  pass  away  the  lung-lived 
day  ?  I  was  sadly  nervous  and  lonely ;  and  every 
thing  about  an  inn  seems  calculated  to  ntake  a  dull 
iay  ten  times  duller.  Old  newspapers,  smelling  of 
!jeer  and  tobacco-sinoke,  and  which  i  h.-id  already 
read  half-a-dozen  times — good-for-nothing  books, 
t!i.tt  were  worse  than  rainy  weather.  I  bored  myself 
to  death  with  an  old  volume  of  the  Lady's  Magazine. 
I  read  all  the  commonplaced  names  of  ambitious 
trr.vellcrs  scrawled  on  the  panes  of  glass ;  the  eter- 
nal families  of  the  Smiths,  and  the  Browns,  and  the 
{acksons,  and  the  Johnsons,  and  all  the  other  sons ; 


and  I  deciphered  several  scraps  of  fatlg\iing  in»i 
window  poetry  which  I  have  met  with  in  all  partj 
of  the  world. 

The  day  continued  lowering  and  glooiry;  the 
slovenly,  ragged,  spongy  clouds  drifted  hcavi)y 
along  ;  there  was  no  variety  even  in  the  r.iin  :  i; 
was  one  dull,  continued,  monotonous  patter-  p.i.ttt; 
— patter,  excepting  that  now  and  then  I  was  en 
livened  by  th"  idea  of  a  brisk  shower,  from  Ih;' 
rattling  ot  tlv.^  drops  upon  a  passing  umbrell.i. 

It  was  quite  refreshing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  < 
hackneyed  phrase  of  the  day)  when,  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  a  horn  blew,  and  a  stage-coach 
whirled  through  the  street,  with  outside  jjasscngers 
stuck  .ill  over  it,  cowering  under  cotton  uiiibrrll.is, 
and  seethed  together,  and  reeking  with  the  steams 
of  wet  box-coats  and  upp'-r  Henjamins. 

The  soimd  tirought  out  from  their  lurking-plrices 
a  crew  of  vagabond  boys,  and  v.^gabond  dogs,  and 
the  carroty  headed  hostler,  and  that  notuli-siripi 
animal  ycleped  B(>ots,  and  all  the. other  vagahiunl 
race  that  infest  ttie  purlieus  of  an  inn;  but  the  tuisilr 
was  transient ;  the  coach  again  whirled  on  its  way  , 
and  boy  and  dog,  and  hostler  and  Hoots,  all  slunk 
bark  again  to  their  holes  ;  the  street  again  ber.aiue 
siler.t,  and  the  rain  continued  to  rain  on.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  hope  of  its  clearing  up  ;  the  baronirt?! 
pointed  to  rainy  weather ;  mine  nostess'  tortoi.te- 
shell  cat  sat  by  the  tire  washing  her  face,  and  pjI> 
bing  her  p.iws  over  her  ears ;  and,  on  referrln;^  tc 
the  almanac,  1  found  a  direful  prediction  stretclu'i^. 
from  tiie  lop  of  the  page  to  the  bottom  through  H,* 
whole  montli,  "  exi)''ct— much — rain— about — this 
time." 

I  was  dreadfully  hipped  The  hours  seeriie.'  a?  i; 
they  ^.sould  never  creep  by.  The  very  ticking  of  t;',( 
clock  became  irksome.  At  length  the  stillness  *,: 
the  house  was  interrujUed  by  the  ringing  of  a  be'i 
Shortly  after,  1  he.inl  the  voice  of  a  w;iit»rr  at  I'lf 
bar:  "The  stout  gei.t'eman  in  No.  13  wants  h:s 
breakfast.  Tea  and  brtad  and  butter  with  ham  atul 
eggs  ;  the  eggs  not  to  be  too  much  done."  , 

In  such  a  situation  as  mine,  every  incident  is  ct 
importance.  Here  was  a  subject  of  speculation  pre- 
sented to  my  mind,  and  ample  exercise  for  my  iir.T„'- 
ination,  I  am  prone  to  paint  pictures  to  myself,  and 
on  this  occasion  1  had  some  materials  to  work  upon. 
Had  the  guest  up-stairs  been  mentioned  as  .Mr, 
Smith,  or  Mr.  l?rown,  or  Mr.  Jackson,  or  Mr.  John- 
son, or  merely  .as  "the  gentleman  in  No.  13,"  it 
would  have  been  a  pertect  blank  to  me.  I  should 
have  thought  nothing  of  it ;  but  "  The  stout  gen- 
tleman !  " — the  very  name  had  something  in  it  of  ttie 
picturesque.  It  at  once  gave  the  size  ;  it  embodied 
the  personage  to  my  mind's  eye,  and  my  fancy  did 
the  rest. 

He  was  stout,  or,  as  some  term  it,  lusty ;  in  all 
probability,  therefore,  he  was  advanced  in  life,  some 
people  expanding  as  they  grow  old.  I5y  his  break- 
fasting rather  late,  and  in  his  own  room,  he  must  be 
a  man  accustomed  to  live  at  his  es&e  ami  above  the 
necessity  of  early  rising ;  no  doubt  a  round,  rosy, 
lusty  old  gentleman. 

ihcre  was  another  violent  ringing.  The  stcut 
gentleman  was  impatient  for  his  breakfast.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  of  importance ;  "  well-to-do  in  the 
world  ; '  accustomed  to  be  promptly  waited  upon  ; 
of  a  keen  appetite,  and  a  little  cross  when  hungry  ; 
"  perhaps,"  thought  I,  "  he  may  be  some  London 
Alderman ;  or  who  knows  but  he  may  be  a  Membei 
of  Parliament  ?  " 

The  breakfast  was  sent  up  and  there  was  a  short 
interval  of  silence;  he  was,  doubtless,  making  the 
tea.  Presently  there  was  a  violent  ringing,  and  be- 
fore it  could  be  answered,  another  ringing  still  more 
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.  tolent.  "  Bless  me !  what  a  choleric  old  gentle- 
nan  I "  The  waiter  came  down  in  a  huff.  The  but- 
ter was  rancid,  the  eggs  were  overdone,  the  ham 
.VMS  too  salt : — the  stout  gentleman  was  eviilently 
lice  in  his  eating;  one  of  those  who  eat  and  growl, 
iiid  Iveep  the  waiter  on  the  trot,  and  live  in  a  state 
'^itlitant  Willi  ihe  housetioid. 

The  hoslL'ss  got  into  a  fume.     1  should  observe 

'  at  she  was  a  lirisk,  coquettish  woman ;  a  little  of  a 

>rew,  and  sonu-thing  of  a  slanim(;rkin,   but  very 

,etty  withal;  wiiii  a  nincompoop  for  a  husband,  as 

,!ircws  arc  apt  to  liavu,      She  rated  the  servants 

.-oundly  for  their  negligence  in  sending  up  so  bad  a 

nreakf.isi,  but  said  not  a  word  .against  tiie  stout  gen- 

ik-man  ;  by  which   1   clearly  perceived  that  he  must 

be  a  n»an  of  consequence,  entitlcti  to  make  a  noise 

iiul  to  give  trouble  at  a  country  inn.     Other  eggs, 

nr.d  ham,  and  bread  and  butter,  were  sent  up.    They 

.ippeared  to  be  more  graciously  received  ;  at  least 

there  was  no  further  complaint. 

I  h.id  not  made  many  turns  about  the  travellers'- 
ruom,  when  there  was  another  ringing.  Shortly  af- 
UTwards  there  was  a  stir  and  an  iniiuest  about  the 
liouse.  The  stout  gentleman  wanted  the  Times  or 
ilie  Chronicle  newspaper.  I  set  him  down,  there- 
tore,  tor  a  whig  ;  or  raiht-r,  lioni  his  being  so  abso- 
lute and  lordly  where  he  had  a  chance,  I  susjiocted 
him  of  being  a  radical.  Hunt,  1  h.ul  heard,  was  a 
large  man;  "who  knows,"  thought  I,  "but  it  is 
tlunt  himself !  " 

My  curiosity  began  to  be  awakened.  I  intjuired 
oi'  the  waiter  who  was  this  stout  gentlcinan  that  was 
making  all  this  stii  ;  but  1  could  get  no  inform, ition : 
n^.'body  seemed  to  know  his  name.  The  landlords 
Ol  bustling  inns  seldom  trouble  their  heads  about  the 
lames  or  occu|>.itions  of  their  transient  guests.  The  . 
;o;our  of  a  ai.it,  the  shajie  or  size  of  the  person,  is 
mough  to  suggest  a  travelling  name.  It  is  either  the 
All  gentlen)an.  or  the  short  gentleman,  or  the  gentle- 
nan  in  black,  or  the  gentleman  in  snufT-colour ;  or, 
is  in  the  present  instance,  the  stout  gentleman.  A 
,!esignation  of  the  kind  once  hit  on  answers  every 
purpose,  and  saves  all  further  inquiry. 

Rain — rain—  rain  !  pitiles-,,  ceaseless  rain  !  No 
such  thing  .as  putting  a  foot  out  of  doors,  and  no  oc- 
cupation nor  amusement  within.  By  and  by  I  heard 
some  one  walking  overhead.  It  was  in  the  stout 
gentleman's  room.  He  evidently  was  a  large  man, 
by  the  heaviness  of  his  tread  ;  and  an  old  man, 
from  his  wearing  such  creaking  soles.  "  He  is 
doubtless,"  thought  I,  "  sonic  rich  old  square-toes, 
of  regular  habits,  and  is  now  taking  exercise  alter 
breakfast." 

I  now  read  all  the  advertisements  of  coaches  and 
hcjtels  that  were  stuck  about  the  mantel-piece.  The 
Lady's  Magazine  had  t)ecome  an  abomination  to  me ; 
It  was  as  tedious  as  the  day  itselt'.  I  wandered  out, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  ascended  again  to  my 
room.  I  had  not  been  there  long,  when  there  was  a 
v^uall  from  a  neighbouring  bed-room.  A  door  open- 
f'i  and  slammed  violently  ;  a  chamber-maid,  that  I 
Kad  remarked  for  having  a  ruddy,  good-humoured 
(ace,  went  down-stairs  in  a  violent  flurry.  The  stout 
{cntleinan  had  been  rude  to  her. 

This  sent  a  whole  host  of  my  deductions  to  the 
ileuce  in  a  moment.  This  unknown  personage  could 
\ot  be  an  old  gentleman  ;  for  old  gentlemen  are  not 
ipt  to  be  so  obstreperous  to  chamber-maiils.  He 
fouid  not  be  a  young  gentleman  ;  for  young  gentle- 
men are  not  apt  to  inspire  such  indignation.  He 
must  be  a  middle-aged  man,  and  confounded  ugly 
into  the  bargain,  or  the  girl  would  not  have  t.aken 
(he  matter  in  such  terrible  dudgeon.  I  confess  I  was 
lorely  puzzled. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  landlady. 


I  caught  a  glance  of  her  as  she  cam  t ran. ping  up> 
stairs ;  her  face  glowing,  her  cap  llaring,  her  tongue 
w.agging  the  whole  way.  "  She'd  have  no  such  doings 
in  her  house,  she'd  warrant !  If  gentlemen  diil  spend 
money  freely,  it  was  no  rule.  She'd  have  nr)  st-rvant 
maids  of  hers  treated  in  that  way,  whi'n  they  were 
about  tlv.'ir  work,  that's  what  she  wouldn't  !" 

As  1  hate  squal)bles,  panticularly  with  women,  and 
above  all  with  jiretty  women,  I  slunk  liack  into  my 
room,  and  partly  closed  the  door  ;  but  my  curiosity 
was  loo  much  excited  not  to  listen.  The  landlady 
m.iiclied  intrepiilly  to  the  enemy '»  citadel,  anil  enter- 
ed it  with  a  storn.  :  the  door  closed  after  her.  I 
he.ird  her  voice  in  hi);h  windy  cl.imour  for  a  moment 
or  two.  Then  it  grailually  subsided,  like  a  gust  of 
wind  in  a  garret;  then  there  was  a  laugh;  then  I 
heard  nothing  more. 

After  a  little  while,  my  landlady  came  out  with  an 
odd  smile  on  l.er  face,  adjusting  her  cap,  which  was 
a  little  on  one  side.  As  she  went  down-stairs,  1  heard 
the  landlord  ask  her  what  was  the  m.itter;  she  said, 
"  Nothing  at  all,  only  the  girl's  a  fool,"-— I  was  more 
than  ever  perpKrxed  what  to  make  of  this  un.iccount- 
.ihle  |)ersonage,  who  could  put  a  good-natured  cham- 
ber-maid in  a  passion,  and  send  away  a  term.agant 
l.indl  uly  in  smiles.  He  could  not  be  so  old,  nor  cross, 
nor  ugly  either. 

I  h.ul  to  go  to  work  at  his  picture  again,  and  to 
|)aint  him  entirely  different.  I  now  set  him  down 
for  one  of  those  stout  gentlemen  that  are  fre<(uenlly 
met  with,  swaggering  about  the  doors  of  country 
inns.  Moist,  merry  fellows,  in  Belcher  hamiker- 
chiets,  whose  bulk  is  a  little  assisted  by  malt  li(iuors. 
Men  who  have  seen  the  world,  and  been  sworn  at 
Highgale ;  who  are  used  to  tavern  life ;  up  to  all 
the  tricks  of  tapsters,  and  knowing  in  the  wayi 
of  sinful  publicans.  Free-livers  on  a  small  scale; 
who  are  prodigal  within  the  couipass  of  a  gmnea; 
who  call  all  the  waiters  by  name,  touzle  the  maids, 
gossip  with  the  lantllady  at  the  bar,  and  prose  over 
a  pint  of  port,  or  a  ghiss  of  negus,  after  dinner. 

The  morning  wore  aw.ay  in  forming  of  these  and 
similar  surmises.  As  f.ist  .as  I  wove  one  system  of 
belief,  some  movement  of  the  unknown  would  com- 
pletely overturn  it,  and  throw  all  my  thoughts  again 
into  confusion.  Such  are  the  solitary  operations  of 
a  feverish  mind.  I  was,  as  I  have  said,  extremely 
nervous  ;  and  the  continual  meditation  on  the  con- 
cerns of  this  invisible  person.ige  began  to  have  its 
effect : — I  was  getting  a  tit  of  the  fidgets. 

Dinner-time  came.  I  ho^n-d  the  stout  gentleman 
might  dine  in  the  travellers'-room,  and  that  I  might 
at  length  get  a  view  of  his  person  ;  but  no-he  h.id 
dinner  served  in  his  own  room.  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  this  solitude  and  mystery  ?  He  could  not 
be  a  radical ;  there  was  somethinj^  too  .aristocratic.al 
in  thus  keeping  himself  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  condemning  himself  to  his  own  dull  com- 
pany throughout  a  rainy  day.  And  then,  too,  he  lived 
too  well  for  a  discontented  politician.  He  seemed 
to  expatiate  on  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  to  sit  over 
his  wine  like  a  jolly  friend  of  good  living.  Indeed, 
my  doubts  on  this  head  were  soon  at  an  end  ;  for  he 
coulil  not  have  finished  his  first  bottle  before  I  could 
faintly  hear  him  humming  a  tune;  and  on  listening, 
I  found  it  to  be  "  God  save  the  King."  'Twas  plain, 
then,  he  was  no  radical,  but  a  faithful  subject ;  one 
that  grew  loyal  over  his  bottle,  and  was  ready  to 
stand  by  king  and  constitution,  when  he  coulil  stand 
by  nothing  else.  But  who  could  h(  be?  My  con- 
jectures began  to  run  wild.  Was  he  not  some  per- 
sonage of  distinction,  tiavelling  incog.  ?  "  God 
knows ! "  said  I,  .it  my  wit's  end ;  "  it  may  be  one  of 
the  royal  family  for  aught  I  know,  for  they  are  all 
stout  gentlemen  I " 
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The  weather  continued  rainy.  The  mv&lerious 
unknown  kept  his  room,  and,  as  far  as  I  couUI  jud){e, 
his  chair,  for  I  did  not  hear  him  move.  \n  llie  mean- 
time, as  the  day  advanced,  ihe  travellers '-room  be- 
ijan  to  be  frequented.  Some,  who  had  just  arrived, 
came  in  buttoned  up  '.n  box-coats ;  others  came  home, 
who  h.id  been  dis|)ersed  about  the  town.  .Some  took 
thcii  dinners,  and  some  their  tea.  Had  I  been  in  a 
different  mood,  1  should  have  found  entertainment 
in  studying  this  peculiar  class  of  men.  There  were 
two  especially,  who  were  regular  w.ags  of  the  roati, 
and  up  to  all  the  standing  joKes  of  travellers.  Thev 
hafi  a  thousand  sly  things  to  say  to  the  wailing-m.iid, 
whom  they  called  Louisa,  and  Ethelinda,  and  a  dozen 
other  fine  names,  chanjjing  the  name  every  time,  and 
chuckling  amazingly  at  their  own  waggery.  My 
•nind,  however,  had  become  completely  engrossed 
by  the  stout  gentleman.  He  had  kept  my  fancy  in 
ciase  during  a  long  day,  and  it  was  not  now  to  be 
livcrteil  from  the  scent. 

The  evening  gradu.illy  wore  away.  The  travellers 
read  the  papers  two  or  three  times  over.  Some  drew 
round  ihe  tire,  and  told  longstories  about  '.heir  horses, 
about  their  adventures,  their  overturns,  and  breakings 
down.  They  discussed  the  credits  of  ditTerent  mer- 
chants and  different  inns ;  and  the  two  wags  told 
several  choice  anecdotes  of  pretty  chamber-maids, 
and  kind  landladies.  All  this  p;issed  .as  they  were 
quietly  taking  what  they  called  their  night-caps,  that 
is  to  say,  strong  glasses  of  brandy  and  water  and 
sugar,  or  some  other  mixture  of  the  kind  ;  after  which 
they  one  after  another  rang  for  "  Hoots  "  and  the 
cliamber-ni;ii<l,  and  walked  otT  to  bed  in  old  shoes 
cut  down  into  marvellously  uncomfortable  slip|)ers. 

There  was  only  one  man  left ;  a  short-Icgged,  long- 
bed. jd,  pletiioric  fellow,  with  a  very  Liine,  sandy 
ij.Md.  He  sat  by  himself,  with  a  glass  of  port  wine 
acgus,  and  a  sjioon  ;  sipping  and  stirruig,  and  medi- 
tating and  sipping,  until  nothing  was  left  but  the 
ipoon.  He  gradually  fell  asleep  bolt  upright  in  his 
cnair,  with  the  empty  glass  standing  before  him  ;  and 
the  candle  seemed  to  fall  asleep  too,  for  the  wick 
grew  long,  and  black,  and  c.ibbaged  at  the  end,  and 
'liinmed  the  little  light  that  remained  in  the  ch.amber. 
The  glf)om  that  now  prevailed  w.as  contagious. 
Around  hung  the  shapeless,  and  almost  spectral,  box- 
coats  of  departed  travellers,  long  since  buried  in 
deep  sleep.  1  only  heard  tiie  ticking  of  the  clock, 
with  the  deep-drawn  breathings  of  the  sleeping 
topers,  and  the  drippings  of  the  rain,  drop— drop — 
drop,  from  the  eaves  of  the  house.  The  church- 
bells  chimed  midnight.  All  at  once  the  stout  gentle- 
man began  to  walk  overhead,  pacing  slowly  back- 
wards and  forwards.  There  was  something  ex- 
tremely awful  in  all  this,  especially  to  one  in  my 
state  of  nerves.  These  ghiistly  great-coats,  these 
guttural  breathings,  and  the  crealcing  footsteps  of  this 
mysterious  being.  His  steps  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  at  length  died  away.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
I  was  wound  up  to  the  desperation  of  a  hero  of  ro- 
mance. "  He  he  who  or  what  he  may,"  said  I  to 
myself,  "  I'll  have  a  sight  of  him  !  "  I  seized  a  cham- 
ber candle,  and  hurried  up  to  \,umber  13.  The  door 
stood  .liar.  I  hesitated —I  entered:  the  room  w.as 
deserted.  There  stood  a  large,  broad-bottomed  el- 
l>ow  chair  at  a  table,  on  which  was  an  empty  tum- 
n\tr.  and  a  "  Times  "  newspaper,  and  the  room  smelt 
powerfully  of  Stilton  cheese. 

I'i.t  r.'^ysterious  stranger  h,ad  evidently  but  just  re- 
tired. 1  turned  off,  sorely  disappointed,  to  my  room, 
which  had  been  changed  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
Ai  I  went  along  the  corridor,  I  saw  a  large  pair  of 
boots,  with  dirty,  waxed  tops,  standing  at  the  door 
of  a  bed-chamber.  They  doubtless  belonged  to  the 
unknown  ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  disturb  so  redoubt- 


able m  personage  in  his  den  ;  he  inignt  dischar}^*  1 
pistol,  or  sometlung  worse,  at  my  head.  I  went  \c 
ned,  therefore,  and  lay  awake  half  the  night  In  .-, 
terrible  nervous  state ;  and  even  when  I  fell  asleop, 
1  w.as  still  haunted  in  my  dreams  by  the  Idea  of  tin- 
stout  gentleman  and  his  wax-topped  boots. 

1  slept  rather  late  the  next  morning,  and  wu 
awakened  by  some  stir  and  bustle  in  the  house,  whuh 
I  could  not  at  lirst  comprehend;  until  getting  mmiu 
awake,  I  found  there  was  a  mail-coach  starting  turr 
the  door.  Suddenly  there  w.as  a  cry  ftom  belc.,. 
"The  gentleman  has  forgot  his  umbrella!  look  1  r 
the  gentleman's  umbrell.i  in  No.  13  1"  I  heanl  ,n 
immediate  scampering  of  a  chamber-maid  alon);  ilc 
passage,  and  a  shrill  reply  as  she  ran,  "  Here  ii  is ; 
nere's  the  gentleman's  umbrella  I  " 

The  mysterious  stranger  then  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  oft.  This  was  the  only  chance  I  should  e.i 
have  of  knowing  him.  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  scr,ii,i 
bled  to  Ihe  window,  snatched  aside  the  curtains,  ir.d 
just  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  rear  of  a  [wrson  getti[ii> 
in  at  the  coach-door.  The  skirts  of  a  brown  <  i.u 
parted  behind,  and  gave  me  a  full  view  of  the  brci n' 
disk  of  a  pair  of  dral)  breeches.  The  door  closed 
"  all  right !  "  was  the  word — the  coach  whirled  oti :  - 
and  that  was  all  I  ever  saw  of  the  stout  gentleman 


FOREST  TREES. 


"A  liWng  gillery  of  aged  tr«M,' 

One  of  the  favourite  themes  of  lx)asting  with  iK; 
Squire,  is  the  noble  trees  on  his  estate,  which.  ^ 
truth,  h.as  some  of  the  llnest  that  I  have  seen  in  V.r, 
glanei.  There  is  something  august  and  solemn  m 
the  great  avenues  of  stately  oaks  that  gather  their 
branches  together  high  in  air,  and  seem  to  reduce 
the  pedestrians  beneath  them  to  mere  pigmies.  "An 
avenue  of  oaks  or  elms,"  the  Squire  observes,  '•  is 
the  true  colonnade  that  should  lead  to  a  gentleman  s 
house.  As  to  stone  and  marble,  any  one  can  re^r 
them  at  once — they  are  the  work  of  the  day ;  Imi 
commend  me  to  the  colonnades  that  have  grown  nld 
and  great  with  the  family,  and  tell  by  their  grandeui 
how  long  the  family  h.as  endured." 

The  Squire  has  great  reverence  for  certain  ven- 
erable trees,  gray  with  moss,  which  he  considers  as 
the  ancient  nobility  of  his  domain.  There  is  the 
ruin  of  an  enormous  oak,  which  has  been  so  much 
battered  by  time  and  tempest,  that  scarce  any  thint; 
is  left ;  though  he  says  Christy  recollects  when,  in 
his  boyhood,  it  was  healthy  and  flourishing,  until  it 
wiis  struck  by  lightning.  It  is  now  a  mere  trunic, 
with  one  twisted  bough  stretching  up  into  the  air 
leaving  a  green  branch  at  the  end  of  it.  This  sturdy 
wreck  is  much  valued  by  the  Squire ;  he  calls  it  h« 
standard-bearer,  and  compares  it  to  a  veteran  war- 
rior beaten  down  in  battle,  but  bearing  up  his  banntn 
to  the  last.  He  has  actually  had  a  fence  built  ronnu 
it,  to  protect  it  as  much  as  possible  from  furthci 
injury. 

It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Squire  can  evc< 
be  brought  to  have  any  tree  cut  down  on  his  estate 
To  some  he  looks  with  reverence,  as  having  been 
planted  by  his  ancestors ;  to  others  with  a  kind  of 
paternal  affection,  as  having  been  planted  by  him- 
self ;  and  he  feels  a  degree  of  awe  in  bringing  down, 
with  a  few  strokes  of  the  axe,  what  it  has  cost  cen- 
turies to  build  up.  I  confess  I  cannot  but  sympa- 
thise, in  some  degree,  with  the  good  Squire  on  the 
subject.  Though  brought  up  in  a  country  ovemin 
with  forests,  where  trees  arc  apt  to  be  consideivl 
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mere  encumN-.inces,  and  to  he  laid  low  without 
hesitation  or  remorse,  yet  I  could  never  sir  a  tine 
tree  hewn  down  without  concern.  Tlie  poets,  who 
,ire  naturally  lovers  of  tiees,  as  they  are  of  every 
thing  that  is  l)f.tutiful,  h.ive  artfully  awakened  ffrr.nt 
interest  in  thijr  lavour,  by  representing  thenV  as  the 
t.ahilations  of  sylvan  deities;  insomuch  th.it  every 
great  tree  had  its  tutelar  genius,  or  a  nymph,  whose 
rxistenc(;  was  limited  to  its  duration.  Evelyn,  in  iiis 
lylva,  makes  several  pleasing  and  fanciful  allusions 
O  this  supirstition.  "  As  the  fall,"  says  he,  "  of  a 
very  .aged  oak,  giving  a  cragk  like  thunder,  has  often 
tjeen  heard  at  many  mil(!s'  distance ;  constrained 
though  I  often  am  to  fell  them  with  reluctancy,  1 
do  not  at  any  time  remember  to  have  heard  the 
groans  of  those  nymphs  (grieving  to  be  dispossessed 
of  their  ancient  habitations)  without  some  emotion 
and  pity."  And  again,  in  alluding  to  a  violent 
storm  that  had  devastated  the  woodlands,  he  says, 
"  Methinks  I  still  hear,  sure  I  am  that  I  still  feel,  the 
dismal  groans  of  our  forests  ;  the  l.ate  dre.idful  hurri- 
cane having  subverted  so  many  thousands  of  goodly 
oaks,  prostrating  the  trees,  laying  them  in  ghastly 
postures,  like  whole  regiments  fallen  in  battle  by  the 
sword  of  the  conqueror,  and  crushing  all  that  grew 
beneath  them.  The  nuidic  accounts,"  he  adds, 
"  reckon  no  less  th.an  three  thousand  firai'if  onks  in 
one  part  only  of  the  forest  of  Dean  blown  down." 

I  nave  paused  more  than  once  in  the  wilderness 
of  America,  to  contemplate  the  traces  of  some  blast 
of  wind,  which  seeqied  to  h.ave  rushed  down  Irom 
the  clouds,  and  ri|)pcd  its  way  through  the  bosom  of 
the  woodlands ;  rooting  up,  shivering,  and  splinter- 
ing the  stoutest  trees,  and  leaving  a  long  track  of 
desolation.  Tliere  was  something  awful  in  the  vast 
havoc  made  among  these  gigantic  plants ;  and  in 
ror.sidering  their  magnilicent  remains,  so  rudely 
torn  and  mangled,  and  hurled  down  to  perish  pre- 
naturely  on  their  n.ative  soil,  I  was  conscious  of  a 
itrong  movement  of  the  sympathy  so  feelingly  ex- 
pressed by  Evelyn.  I  recollect,  also,  hearing  a 
traveller  ot  poetibal  temperament  expressing  the 
kind  of  horror  which  he  felt  on  beholding  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Missouri,  an  oak  of  prodigious  size, 
which  had  been,  in  a  manner,  overpowered  by  an 
enormous  wild  grape-vine.  The  vine  had  clasped  its 
huge  folds  round  the  trunk,  and  from  thence  had 
wound  about  every  branch  and  twig,  until  the 
mighty  tree  h.ad  withered  in  its  embrace.  It  seemed 
like  Laocoon  struggling  ineffectually  in  the  hideous 
coils  of  the  monster  Python.  It  was  the  lion  of 
trees  perishing  in  the  embraces  of  a  vegetable  boa. 

I  am  fond  of  listening  to  the  conversation  of  En- 
glish gentlemen  on  rural  concerns,  and  of  noticing 
with  what  taste  and  discrimination,  and  what  strong, 
unaffected  interest  they  will  discuss  topics,  which,  in 
other  countries,  are  abandoned  to  mere  woodmen, 
or  rustic  cultivators.  1  have  heard  a  noble  earl 
descant  on  park  and  forest  scenery  with  the  science 
and  feeling  of  a  painter.  He  dwelt  on  the  shape 
and  beauty  of  particular  trees  on  his  estate,  with  as 
much  pride  and  technical  precision  as  though  he 
had  been  discussing  the  merits  of  statues  in  his  col- 
lection. I  (ound  that  he  had  even  gone  considerable 
distances  to  examine  trees  which  were  celebrated 
among  rural  amateurs ;  for  It  seems  that  trees,  like 
horses,  have  their  established  points  of  excellence ; 
and  that  there  arc  some  in  England  which  enjoy 
rcry  extensive  celebrity  among  tree-fanciers,  from 
ueing  perfect  in  their  kind. 

There  is  something  nobly  simple  and  pure  in  such 
a  taste :  it  argues,  1  think,  a  sweet  and  generous 
nature,  to  have  this  stiong  relish  for  the  beauties  of 
vegetation,  and  this  friendship  for  the  hardy  and 
glorious  sons  of  the  forest     There  is  a  grandeur  of 


thought  connected  with  this  part  ol  rural  economy 
It  is,  if  I  may  be  .allowed  the  ti^'ure,  the  heroic  Un« 
ot  husb.mdry.  It  is  worthy  of  hberal,  and  free-born, 
and  aspiring  men.  He  who  pl.mts  .in  oak,  lookf 
forward  to  future  aijes,  and  plants  for  posti-rity. 
Nothing  can  be  less  selfish  than  this.  He  cannot 
expect  to  sit  in  its  shade,  nor  enjoy  its  shelter  ;  but 
he  exults  in  '.he  idea  th.nt  the  acorn  which  he  has 
Iniried  in  the  earth  shall  grow  up  into  a  lolly  pile, 
and  shall  ke<  p  on  flourishing,  and  incieasiiij;,  and 
benefiting  mankind,  long  alter  he  shall  have  ceased 
to  tread  nis  paternal  fields.  Indeed,  it  is  the  n.itur* 
of  such  occupations  to  lift  the  thoughts  above  mert 
worldliness.  As  the  le.ives  of  trees  are  .said  to  ab 
sorl)  all  noxious  qualities  of  the  air,  and  to  breailu 
forth  a  purer  atmosphere,  so  it  seems  to  nie  as  if 
they  drew  from  u%  all  sordid  and  angry  passions, 
and  breathed  forth  pe.ace  and  philaniliro[)y.  There 
is  a  serene  and  settled  m.\jesty  in  woodland  ."cenery, 
that  enters  into  the  soul,  and  dilates  and  elevates  it, 
and  tills  it  with  noble  inclinations.  The  ancient  and 
hereditary  groves,  too,  that  embower  this  island,  art 
most  of  them  lull  of  story.  They  are  haunted  by 
the  recollections  of  great  spirits  of  past  .ages,  whc 
have  sought  for  rel.ixation  among  them  irom  the 
tumult  of  arms,  or  the  toils  of  state,  or  have  wooed 
the  muse  beneath  their  shade.  Who  can  walk,  with 
sovl  uniTioved,  among  the  stately  groves  of  I'ens- 
hurst,  where  the  g.allant,  the  a:niable,  the  elegant 
Sir  I'hilip  Sidney  passed  his  hoyhooil ;  or  can  took 
without  fondness  upon  the  trie  that  is  said  to  have 
been  planted  on  his  birth-day ;  or  can  ramble  among 
the  cl.a.ssic  bowers  of  Hagley  ;  or  can  pause  among 
the  solitudes  of  Windsor  Forest,  and  look  at.  the 
oaks  around,  huge,  gray,  and  time-worn,  like  thf 
old  castle  towers,  and  not  feel  as  if  he  were  stu 
rounded  by  so  inany  monuments  of  long-endurint 
glory .'  It  is,  when  viewed  in  this  light,  that  planted 
groves,  and  stately  .avenues,  and  cultivated  parks, 
have  an  advant.ige  over  the  more  luxuriant  beauties 
of  unassisted  nature.  It  is  that  they  teem  with 
moral  associations,  and  keep  up  the  ever-interesting 
story  of  human  existence. 

It  is  incumbent,  then,  on  the  high  and  generous 
spirits  of  an  ancient  nation,  to  cherish  these  sacred 
groves  th.at  surround  their  ancestral  mansions,  and 
to  perpetuate  them  to  their  descendants.  Repub- 
lican as  I  .am  by  birth,  and  brought  up  as  I  have 
been  in  republican  principles  and  habits,  1  can  lee) 
nothing  of  the  servile  reverence  for  titled  rank 
merely  because  it  is  titled  ;  but  I  trust  that  I  am 
neither  churl  nor  bigot  in  my  creed.  I  can  both  see 
and  feel  how  hereditary  distinction,  when  it  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a  generous  mind,  may  elevate  that  mind 
into  true  nobility.  It  is  one  of  the  effects  ot  heredi- 
tary rank,  when  it  falls  thus  happily,  th.at  it  multi- 
plies the  duties,  and,  as  it  were,  extends  the  exist- 
ence of  the  possessor.  He  does  not  feel  himself  a 
mere  individual  link  in  creation,  responsible  only  for 
his  own  brief  term  of  being.  He  carries  back  his 
existence  in  proud  recollection,  and  he  extends  it 
forward  in  honourable  anticipation.  He  lives  with 
his  ancestr)',  and  he  lives  with  his  posterity.  Tc 
both  does  he  consider  himself  involved  in  deep  re 
sponsibilities.  As  he  has  received  much  from  thost 
that  have  gone  before,  so  he  feels  bound  to  transmit 
much  to  those  who  arc  to  come  after  him.  His  do- 
mestic undertakings  seem  to  imply  a  longer  cxistenct 
than  those  of  ordinary  men ;  none  are  so  apt  tc 
build  and  plant  for  future  centuries,  as  noble-spiritec 
men,  who  have  received  their  heritages  from  fore- 
gone ages. 

I  cannot  but  applaud,  therefore,  the  fondness  anc* 
pride  with  which  I  have  noticed  English  gentlemen 
of  generous  temperaments,   and   high  aristocratic 
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feelinnv  lontemplafirg  those  magnificent  trees, 
which  rise  liltc  lower*  iind  pyramids,  from  ;hr  midst 
of  their  paii-rn.'d  lands.  There  is  an  itlinily  between 
ail  nature,  ai\imafe  and  inrtniiiiate ;  ilie  oal<,  in  the 
pride  and  lusiihood  of'  its  growth,  seems  to  me  U; 
lai<r  its  ran^e  with  the  lion  and  the  ea^jle,  and  to 
assimilate,  in  the  ^^randeur  of  its  attrihutcs,  to  heroic 
anri  intellectual  man.  With  its  mighty  pill,ir  rising; 
Itraight  and  diretl  towards  heaven,  hearing  up  ii'> 
icnfy  honours  Iroin  thi-  impurities  of  e.irth,  and  sup- 

f'rting  tlu-ri)  aloft  in  free  air  and  j;lorious  sunsliini;, 
is  an  emblem  of  wh.it  a  true  nohii'man  shonlii  bf  ; 
a  refuge  for  the  weak,  a  shelter  for  the  oppressicd,  a 
defence  for  the  defenceless  ,  w.irding  olf  from  them 
the  peltini4S  of  the  storm,  or  the  scorching  rays  of 
arbitrary  power.  He  who  is  Ihn,  is  an  orn.iment 
and  a  blessing  to  his  native  l.md.  Ibr  who  is  ot!tf>- 
wist,  abuses  his  eminent  ;idvaiit,ii;es ;  .ihuses  the 
yranileur  and  prosperity  wlii(  h  he  li.is  dr:iwti  from 
the  bosom  of  nis  coi'ntry.  Should  tempests  arise, 
and  he  be  laid  prostr.ite  by  the  storm,  wiio  would 
mourn  over  his  f.tll .'  Should  he  be  borne  down  by 
the  oppiessive  h.ind  of  power,  who  would  murmur 
jt  his  fate? — "  Why  ruml)ereih  he  the  ground  ?  " 


A  LITERARV  ANTIQUARY 


I'rinted  bortke*  tie  cnntemnen,  aA  a  novelty  of  ttiit  Utter  age; 
•ut  a  manuscript  he  pore«  on  everlaAtintcly  ;  esiiecially  if  the  cover 
b*  all  iii(>th-«;ilen.  and  the  dust  make  a  |i,>renihesit  belweeiie 
•very  iylia'ile.  Mico-iSoimagrtxfktt.  i^aB. 

Thk  Squire  receives  great  sympathy  and  support, 
>i.  his  antiquated  humours,  from  the  parson,  of  whom 
I  made  some  mention  on  my  former  visit  to  the  Hall, 
ind  who  ;icts  as  a  kind  of  family  chaplain.  He  h;is 
been  clicnshed  by  the  Scjuire  almost  constar^tly, 
since  the  time  that  they  were  fellow-students  at  Ox- 
ford ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  adv.iiitages  of  these 
great  universities,  that  they  often  link  the  poor 
scholar  to  the  rich  patron,  by  e.arly  and  heart-felt 
1^'  ties,  that  last  through  lil'e,  without  the  usual  humili- 

j  ations  of  dependence  and  p.iironage.      Under   the 

'  fostering  protection  of  the  Squire,  therefore,  the  lit- 

t'  tie  parson  has  pursued  his  3tudit;s  in  jx-ace.    Having 

t  lived  almost  entirely  among  books,  and  those,  too, 

old  books,  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  his 
mind  is  as  antiquated  as  the  garden  at  the  Hall, 
where  the  flowers  are  all  arr.inged  in  formal  beils, 
and  the  yew-trees  clipped  into  urns  and  peacocks. 

His  taste  for  literary  antiquities  w.is  first  imbibed 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ;  where,  when  a 
student,  he  passed  many  an  hour  for.iging  among 
the  old  manuscripts.  He  has  since,  at  different 
times,  visited  most  of  the  curious  libraries  in  En- 
eland,  and  has  ransacked  many  of  the  cathedrals. 
With  all  his  quaint  and  curious  learning,  he  has 
nothing  of  arrogance  or  pedantry ;  but  that  unaf- 
fected earnestness  and  guileless  simplicity  which 
seem  to  belong  to  the  literary  antiquary. 

He  is  a  dark,  triouldy  little  man,  and  rather  dry  in 
his  manner ;  yet,  on  his  favourite  theme,  he  kindles 
ap,  and  at  times  is  even  eloquent.  No  fox-hunter, 
recounting  his  last  day's  sport,  could  be  more  ani- 
mated than  1  have  seen  the  worthy  parson,  when  re- 
lating his  search  after  a  curious  document,  which  he 
had  traced  from  library  to  library,  until  he  fairly  un- 
earthed it  in  the  dusty  chapter-house  of  a  cathedral. 
When,  too,  he  describes  some  venerable  manuscript, 
with  its  rich  illuminations,  its  thick  creamy  vellum, 
its  glossy  ink,  and  the  odour  of  the  cloisters  that 
leemed  to  exhale  from  it,  he  rivals  the  enthusiasm 


of  a  Parisian  epicure,  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  t 
Perigord  pie,  or  a  /'.»///  lif  Strit%l>our^. 

His  brain  seems  absoliit»lv  haunteil  with  love-sirjt 
dreams  about  gorgeous  old  works  in  "silk  lining-, 
triple  gold  hantls,  and  tinted  leather,  locked  up  in 
wire  cases,  and  secured  from  th' vulgaf  hands  of  th' 
mere  re.ider ;  "  and,  to  continue  the  happy  exprcf 
sions  of  an  ingenious  writer,  "da/zling  one's  e>'« 
like  eastern  be.iulies,  peering  through  their  jeaioi,>. 
ies."* 

He  has  a  great  desire,  however,  to  re.id  such  work- 
in  the  old  lihrnies  and  dvipler  houses  to  which  tl\". 
Iieiung;  for   he   thinks  a   bin  k-letter  volume  re;ii| 
best  in  otie  of  those  venerable  chantbers  where  ihi 
light  struggles  through  dusty  l.mcet  winilows  am' 
painted  gl.iss  ;  and  th.it  it  loses  h.ilf  its  zest,  if  taki-i 
away  from  the  neighlwurhood  of  the  qualntly-carv'  '< 
oaken  book-rase  .ind  ("lOthic  reading  ilesk.     At  h; 
suggestion,  the  Squire  h.is  had  the  library  furnisli 
in   tliis  anti(|uc  t.ist<!,  anil  sever.il  of  the  windou 
glazed  with  painted  glass,  that   they  m;iy  throw 
properly  tempered  light  upon  the  pages  of  their  f  i- 
vouriie  olil  .luthors. 

The  parson,  I   am  told,  has  been  for  sotne  tiii.i 
meditating   a   commentary   on   Sifiitt,  Brand,  am; 
Douce,  in  which  he  means  to  detect  them  in  sundu 
d.mgerous  errors  in  res|)ect  to  popular  games  \vv 
superstitions;  a  work  to  which  the  Squire  looks  for 
waid  with  gre.it  interest.     He  is,  also,  a  casual  con 
trihutor  to  that  long-est.ablished   repository  of  in 
tional   customs    and    antiiiuities,    the    <  gentleman  ; 
M.ig.i/ine,  and  is  one  of  'hose  that  every  now  am 
then  make  an  in(|uiry  concerning  sotne  obsolete  ct:s 
tom  or  rare  legend  ;  n.iy,  it  is  said  th.it  several  of  lii< 
communications  have  been    at    least  six  inches  ii 
length.    He  frctjuently  receives  parcels  by  coach  fn.i 
dit^rent   parts  of  the  kingdom,  containing  moul'li 
volumes  and  almost  illegible  manuscripts;  for  it  i 
singul.ir  what  an  active  correspondence  is  kept  u(, 
.among  literary  antiquaries,  and  how  soon  the  laiiif 
of  any  rare  volume,  or  unique  copy,  just  discovered 
among  the  rubl)ish  of  a  libr.iry,  is  circulated  amoni, 
them.     The  parson  is  more  busy  than  cominon  pisi 
now,  being  a  little  tlurried  by  an  advertisement  o!  .1 
work,  s;ud  to  be  prep.iring  for  the  press,  on  the  my- 
thology of  the  middle  ages.    The  little  man  has  lon^ 
been  gathering  together  a'l  the  hobgoblin  tales  hr 
coult!    collect,    illustrative    of   the    superstitions  oi 
fonner  times ;  and  he  is  in  a  complete  fever  lest  this 
formidable  rival  should  take  the  field  before  him. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  the  Hall,  I  called  at 
the  parsonage,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bracebridgr 
and  the  general.  The  parson  had  not  been  seen  lor 
several  days,  which  was  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
as  he  Wras  an  almost  daily  visitor  at  the  Hall,  Wr 
found  him  in  his  study  ;  a  small  dusky  chamber 
lighted  by  a  lattice  window  that  looked  into  th< 
church-yard,  .and  w.as  overshadowed  by  a  yew-tref. 
His  ch.iir  was  surrounded  by  folios  and  auarios,  pile, 
upon  the  floor,  and  his  table  w;is  covered  with  bool  ; 
and  manuscripts.  The  cause  of  his  seclusion  wa.s  .•. 
work  which  he  had  recently  received,  and  with  whicS 
he  had  retired  in  rapture  from  the  worid,  and  shu! 
himself  up  to  enjoy  a  literary  honeymoon  undisturbed 
Never  did  boarding-school  girl  devour  the  pages  c; 
a  sentimental  novel,  or  Don  yuixote  a  chivalrous  ro- 
mance, with  more  intense  delight  than  did  the  httlf 
man  banquet  on  the  pages  of  this  delicious  work 
It  was  Dibdin's  Bibliographical  Tour;  a  wort  cal- 
culated to  have  as  intoxicating  an  effect  on  the  im- 
aginations of  literary  antiquaries,  as  the  adventures 
of  the  heroes  of  the  round  table,  on  all  true  knighti  ; 
or  the  tales  of  the  early  American  voyajfcrs  on  the 
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ardrnl  «piritii  of  thr  ii({e,  filling  thrm  with  dreanti  of 
Mrxic.in  iinti  Pcnivian  minei,  and  ol  ih'  )?«Ulrn 
rcalfii  i)f  Ki  Dor.iilo. 

The  ^{iii)(l  parson  had  looked  forwanl  to  this  \»\)- 
liu^raphicil  rxjx'dilion  as  of  lar  ((rtMtrr  iinportaricr 
than  tliosc  to  Africa  or  the  North  i'oie.  With  wliat 
caj{friii's»  had  he  seized  upon  the  history  o(  tlio 
■nu-rprue  !  with  wliit  intfrt-st  had  he  followed  the 

I  dout)t  tlile  hiiilio^raplier  anu  his  graphical  sqtiire 
n  thfir  advfiiturous  roaiiiin^s  ainoiiK  Norman  cas- 
!•  s,  at\d  i:athfdr.ilH,  and  French  libraries,  and  Gor- 

II  m  convents  and  universities  ;  jienclr.itinj;  into  the 
prison  houses  ol  vellum  manuscripts,  and  exi)iiisitely 
illumin.itfil  missals,  and  revealing  their  beauties  to 
llie  world  ' 

When  the  parson  had  I'mished  a  rapturous  eulojjy 
on  this  most  curious  and  entertaining  work,  he  drew 
forih  Irorn  a  little  drawer  a  nianuscri|)t,  lately  re- 
ceived from  a  correspondent,  whic'h  had  perplexed 
hun  s.idly.  It  was  wrili'-n  in  Norman  French,  in 
very  ancient  characters,  and  so  faded  and  mouldered 
tway  am  to  he  almost  dle^ihle.  It  was  apparently 
4n  old  Norman  drinking  song,  that  might  have  been 
Oroughi  over  by  one  of  William  the  Contiueror's  ca- 
rousing followers.  The  writing  was  just  legible 
enough  to  keep  a  keen  antiquity-hunter  on  a  doubt- 
ful chase ;  here  and  there  he  would  be  completely 
thrown  out.  and  then  there  would  be  a  few  wor<ls 
W)  plainly  written  as  to  put  him  on  the  scent  again. 
In  this  w.iy  he  h.id  t)een  led  on  for  a  whole  day,  until 
be  h.id  found  himself  completely  at  fault. 

The  sijuire  endeavoured  to  assist  him,  but  was 
ct)'iaily  b.illled.  The  olil  general  listened  for  some 
time  to  the  discussion,  and  then  asked  the  parson  if 
he  had  re.id  Captain  Morris's,  or  George  Stevens's, 
1.1'  Aii.iireon  Moore's  bacchan.dian  songs?  On  the 
;>!!'.-r  replying  in  the  negative.  "Oh,  then,"  said  the 
/Ti\vi  d,  witti  a  sagacious  nod,  "  if  you  want  a  drink- 
(  f  song,  I  can  furnish  you  with  the  latest  collection 
-i  il;d  not  know  you  h.id  a  turn  for  those  kind  of 
Uiiiigs  and  I  can  lend  you  the  lincyclopedia  of  Wit 
nto  the  b.irgain.  I  never  tiavel  without  them; 
they're  exrelleiii  reading  ;it  an  inn." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  ilescribe  the  odd  look  of 
surprise  ;inil  [K-'qilcxity  of  the  parson,  at  this  propo- 
sal ,  or  the  ditbculty  the  Sijiiire  had  in  making  the 
general  comprehend,  that  though  a  jovial  song  of  the 
present  d.iy  w;»s  but  a  foolish  sound  in  the  ears  of 
wisdom,  and  beneath  the  notice  of  a  learned  man, 
yet  a  trovvi,  written  by  a  tosspot  several  hundred 
years  since,  wiis  a  matter  wortny  of  the  gravest  re- 
jearch,  and  enough  to  set  whole  colleges  by  the 
ears. 

I  have  since  |H)nilered  much  on  this  ni.ilter,  .tp.I 
have  figured  to  myself  what  may  be  ihc  fate  of  our 
current  literature,  when  retrieved,  piecemeal,  by  fu- 
ture antitiuaries,  from  among  the  rubbish  of  .ages. 
What  a  M.ignus  Apollo,  lor  inst.mce.  will  .Moore  be- 
come, ainon)^  solw.'r  divines  and  dusty  schoolmen  ! 
Even  Ins  festive  and  amatory  songs,  which  are  now 
the  mere  (juickeners  of  our  social  moments,  or  the 
delights  ol  our  drawing-rooms,  will  then  l)ec"me 
matters  of  laborious  research  and  painful  collation. 
<low  m.iny  .»  grave  professor  will  then  w.iste  his 
n'.dnight  oil.  or  worry  his  brain  through  a  long 
r Dmir.g,  endeavouring  to  restore  the  pure  '. rxi.ur 
i.  istrate  the  biographical  hint'  of  "  Coiiv  ti.l  me. 
*Ay»  Rosa,  as  kissing  and  kissri  "  ;ini!  how  many 
in  aiid  old  bookv/orm,  like  ihe  v.orthy  little  parson, 
will  give  up  in  despair,  after  vainly  striving  to  fill  up 
some  faul  hiatus  in  "  Fanny  of  Timmol ! ' 

Nor  is  it  merely  such  exquisite  authors  as  Moore 
that  are  doomed  to  consume  the  oil  of  future  anti- 
quaries. Many  a  poor  scribbler,  who  is  now.  ap- 
Darently.  sent  to  oblivion  by  pastry-cooks  and  cheese- 


mongtcri,  will  then   rise  ACAin    in   tragtnentt    M(t 
flourish  in  learned  immortality. 

After  all,  thought  I.  time  is  not  vich  an  invaiiablr 
destroyer  as  he  is  represented,  If  he  p„lls  down,  ht 
likewise  htiilils  up  ;  if  he  impoverishes  one.  he  en- 
riches anuilier  ;  his  very  dil.ipid.ititiiri  liiriiish  mattei 
for  new  works  of  controversy,  and  his  rust  is  more 
precious  tli.'.n  the  most  cosily  gilding.  Under  hia 
pl.'istic  han<l,  Iritles  rise  into  import. mce  ;  the  noi>- 
sense  of  one  age  becoirtes  the  wisdom  of  another 
the  levity  of  the  wit  gravitates  into  the  learning  ol 
the  peclant,  and  .in  .ancient  far'liing  moulders  into 
intimtely  tnorc  value  than  a  modern  euinci. 


THE  FARM-HOUSE. 


— "  Lo»«  and  hnv 
Ai«  kick  Mwa.  kut  com*  up  full  nl  th\n\e*," 

UlAUMONT  AND  Pl.UrCHKK. 

I  WAS  so  much  pleased  with  the  anecdotes  which 
were  told  me  of  Ready-Money  J.ick  Tibbets.  tl  at  I 
got  M.ister  Simon,  a  d.iy  or  two  ,ince,  to  lake  me  to 
his  house.  It  was  an  .lil-fashioiied  t',irni-ho-  si.'  buiit 
with  b^^i^,  w'th  cu  .lusly  twi -d  r'l  mneys.  It 
stood  at  a  little  <list-.i)  (rom  '.h'-  roin.  with  a  south- 
em  e<[.-.:sure,  I'lokir,^;-  \  >..n  r,  aofi  (,;.'• 'Ui  slope  of 
meadow.  Thif  wnj  e  sin:;'l  p,,r '  ;,  i  i  from,  with 
a  row  of  bee-hiVc'S  hiiinni'n  ;  rur  ag  beds  of  sweet 
herbs  and  Howers.  W.  !l-,ui)'.(i  -.1  milking  tub',  with 
bright  copper  h0'i,.'s,  I'w'vv,  on  tin  garden  puiicg' 
Fruit  trees  -vert  canie'.  ;jp  aj^i.  n',(  the  cott.ijje.  Mill! 
pots  of  Howers  stc  i,'  in  th-  wi  .dow<;  A  f. 'i  sa.ei 
annuated  mastiil  i^y  iti  iU-:  '.un.hinL'  at  thv  I'W'.i  ;  witA 
a  sleek  cr,t  sieeTvp^  pe.'  vi'ully  acr",.i  h;i>i. 

Mr.  ".  ()l'..->b  was  Iriin.  Iioii"  a',  the  I'tne  of  oiv 
calling,  iiu'  we  v'::rv  received  \>ith  ht.-rty  ijiii  li,)n>ily 
wclcoii  e  1)  his  wife;  a  r' .  'de,  niofhni/  '.vom»t(., 
and  a  compleit;  pattern  ''.>.•  wivi'rt;  siiiiv.  acc:'iiii';j 
to  Master  Simon'.s  .iciXi.rrt,,  ahi  n^vft  cen*.i;'^'ict!i 
honest  jack,  ami  yet  m.ui.igvj  to  hivt;  \\t:  .»wn  way, 
and  to  contro!  nun  in  e-riy  thing. 

Sh.  received  us  in  '.li'j  m.nii  foon.  oi  'ht  hous*;.  a 
kind  of  p.irloiir  ani'  h.'.ll.  '.^M.l  );r'  .ii  br  jwr  Ii'mhis  o' 
timber  across  it,  which  ".'!('.  T'tMtets  ;■.  ;ipt  to  point 
out  with  son^e  exMi.'ition,  of  serving,  that  th'.y  don't 
put  such  timber  in  houscj  rii<v-.T-v'.iif.  T.'iu  furni- 
ture was  old-l.i^hi.  ne  !,  •st-'onv.  "••"d  highly  pol'sli-.-tl ; 
the  walls  were  luing  w/.h  coii'u<t:d  prints  ui  'he  story 
of  the  Hrndigal  Son.  who  w.ii  r<  |  rc-or.tf.'d  in  a  ref" 
coat  and  le.ither  breeches.  Over  '.'■.  i  lir.-puce  was 
a  bluntlerbuss,  and  a  hard  •  favoiTnl  'itcness  ol 
Ready-Money  Jaci;,  '.I'.en  when  he  w,-i:i  a  ycur.g 
m.iii.  by  the  s.im  •  -irtis!  'hat  p.-.inteil  the  '  'V'.'in  fign  ; 
his  mi'CUer  h.iving  t.-»ki'n  a  nt!,i-  r  that  t'le  Tibbets' 
hail  .as  iiiuci:  ngh'  to  h.iv.-  a  gallery  of  faindy  por- 
tr.iits  .as  tht  IV.ik;-  at  .'te  H.iM 

Tiie  ^(lorj  dainr  ;iiirs>:e(f  n  very  much  to  takt 
some  rt'frcsbr.ieni,  p.nd  t«;!i.i)'.ed  us  with  a  variety  ol 
h..ii-<'.,ol  ;  I'linties,  so  that  we  were  glad  to  com- 
pc.'tid  by  tasting  some  of  her  hotne-niade  wines. 
V'hile  w'^  weie  there,  the  son  and  heir-apparent 
came  home  ;  a  gno<l-looking  young  fe'low.  and  some- 
thing of  a  rustic  beau.  He  took  us  over  the  premises, 
and  showed  us  the  whole  establishment.  An  air  of 
homely  but  substantialj)lenty  prev.ailed  throughout ; 
every  thing  was  of  theTiest  materials,  and  in  the  best 
condition.  Nothing  was  out  of  place,  or  ill  made ; 
and  you  saw  every  where  the  signs  of  a  man  that 
took  care  to  have  the  worth  of  his  money,  and  that 
paid  as  he  went. 

The  farm-yard  was  well  Mocked  ;  under  a  shed 
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was  a  taxed  cart,  in  trim  order,  in  which  Ready- 
Money  Jack  took  his  wife  about  the  country.  His 
well-fed  horse  neighed  from  the  stable,  and  when  led 
out  into  the  yard,  to  use  the  words  of  young  Jack, 
"he  shone  likaa  bottle;"  tor  he  said  the  old  man 
made  it  a  rule  that  every  thing  about  him  should 
fare  as  well  as  he  did  himself. 

1  was  pleased  to  see  the  pride  which  the  young 
frllow  seemed  to  have  of  his  father.  He  gave  us 
»e-/eral  particulars  concerning  his  habits,  which  were 
pr-tty  much  to  the  effect  of  those  I  have  already 
iitioncd.  He  h.id  never  sutfered  an  account  to 
s  id  in  his  life,  always  providing  the  money  before 
he  purchased  any  thing ;  and,  if  possible,  paying  in 
gold  and  silver.  He  had  a  great  Jislike  to  paper 
money,  and  seldom  went  without  a  considerable  sum 
in  gold  about  him.  On  my  obsening  that  it  was  a 
wonder  he  had  never  been  waylaid  and  robbed,  the 
young  fellow  smiled  at  the  idea  of  any  one  venturing 
upon  such  an  exploit,  for  I  believe  he  thinks  the  old 
man  would  be  a  match  for  Robin  Hood  and  all  his 
gang. 

1  have  noticed  that  Master  Simon  seldom  goes 
into  any  house  without  having  a  world  of  private 
talk  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  frtmily,  being  a 
kind  of  universal  counsellor  and  confidant.  We  had 
not  been  long  at  the  farm,  before  the  old  dame  got 
him  into  a  comer  of  her  parlour,  where  they  had  a 
long,  whispering  conference  together;  in  which  I 
saw,  by  his  shrugs,  that  there  were  some  dubious 
matters  discussed,  and  by  his  nods  that  he  agreed 
with  every  thing  she  said. 

After  we  had  come,  out,  the  young  man  accom- 
panied us  a  little  distance,  and  then,  drawing  Master 
5imon  aside  into  a  green  lane,  they  walked  and  talk- 
si  together  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  Master  Simon, 
vlto  has  the  usual  propensity  of  confidants  to  blab 
;i  ery  thing  to  the  next  friend  they  meet  with,  let  me 
iiiow  that  there  was  a  love  affair  in  question  ;  the 
/oung  fellow  having  been  smitten  with  the  charms 
of  Phoebe  Will<ins,  the  pretty  niece  of  the  house- 
keeper at  the  Hall.  Like  most  other  love  concerns, 
It  had  brought  its  troubles  and  perplexities.  Dame 
riblicts  had  long  been  on  intimate,  gossiping  terms 
ivith  the  housekeeper,  who  often  visited  the  fann- 
house  ;  but  when  the  neighbours  spoke  to  her  of  the 
likelihood  of  a  match  between  her  son  and  Phoebe 
Wilkms,  "  Marry  come  up  !  "  she  scouted  the  very- 
Idea.  The  girl  had  acted  as  lady's  maid  ;  and  it 
was  Ijeneath  the  blood  of  the  Tibbets',  who  had  lived 
on  their  own  lands  time  out  of  mind,  and  owed 
reverence  and  thanks  fo  nobody,  to  have  the  heir- 
apparent  marry  a  servant ! 

The.se  vapourings  had  faithfully  been  carried  to 
the  hou.sekee|>er's  ear,  l)y  one  of  their  tnutual  go- 
between  friends.  The  old  housekeeper's  blood,  if 
uot  as  ancient,  was  as  quick  as  that  of  Uame  Tib- 
bets.  She  had  been  accustoineil  to  carry  a  high 
head  ?.t  the  Hall,  and  anwng  the  villagers  ;  and  her 
faded  brocade  rustled  with  indii;nation  at  the  slight 
cast  upon  her  alliance  by  the  wife  of  a  petty  farmer. 
She  maintained  that  her  niece  ha<l  been  a  companion 
raf.l  er  thin  a  waiting-maid  to  the  young  ladies. 
'  Thatik  heavens,  she  was  not  obliged  to  work  for 
■;er  li\ing,  and  was  as  idle  as  any  young  l.ady  in  the 
'tad  ;  and  when  somebotly  died,  would  receive  soine- 
hing  that  would  be  worth  the  notice  of  some  folks, 
*/ith  all  their  ready  money." 

A  bitter  feud  had  thus  taken  place  between  the 
two  worthy  dames,  and  the  young  people  were  for- 
bidden to  think  of  one  another.  As  to  young  Jack, 
he  was  too  much  in  love  to  reason  upon  the  matter; 
*nd  being  a  little  heady,  and  not  standing  in  much 
iwe  of  his  mother,  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  whole 
•fignity  of  the  Tibbets'  to  his  passion.    He  had  lately. 


however,  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  misticss,  m 
consequence  of  some  coquetry  on  her  part,  and  at 
present  stood  aloof.  The  politic  mother  was  exert- 
ing all  her  ingenuity  to  widen  this  accidental  breach 
but,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  the  more  sht 
meddled  with  this  perverse  inclination  of  the  son,  ihr 
stronger  it  grew.  In  the  meantime,  old  Reulv 
Money  was  kept  completely  in  the  dark  ;  both  pat  ti 
were  in  awe  and  uncertainty  .as  to  what  might  1\ 
his  way  of  taking  the  matter,  and  dreaded  to  awa'K'  n 
the  sleeping  lion.  Between  'ather  and  son,  ther> 
fore,  the  worthy  Mrs.  Tibbets  a'.'is  full  of  biisimsi 
and  at  her  wit's  end.  It  is  trv.e  there  was  :ii  gn',\' 
danger  of  honest  Ready-Money's  finding  the  tiling; 
out,  if  left  to  himself;  for  he  was  of  a  most  uiisr.s- 
picious  temper,  and  by  no  means  quick  of  appic- 
nension ;  but  there  was  daily  risk  of  his  atteiuuifi 
being  aroused,  by  the  cobwebs  which  his  indef.iu 
gable  wife  was  Continu.ally  spinning  about  his  nosi'. 
Such  is  the  distracted  state  of  politics,  in  the  iU>- 
mestic  empire  of  Ready-Money  Jack ;  which  odIv 
shows  the  intrigues  and  internal  dangers  to  whicii 
the  best-regulated  governments  are  liable.  In  this 
perplexed  situation  of  their  affairs,  both  moihc 
and  son  have  applied  to  Master  .Simon  for  counsel , 
and,  with  all  his  experience  in  meddling  with  oiIk'i 
people's  concerns,  he  finds  it  an  exceedingly  ilitliciili 
part  to  play,  to  agree  with  both  parties,  seeing  th.ii 
their  opinions  and  wishes  are  so  diametrically  op- 
posite. 


HORSEMANSHIP. 


A  coach  uru  *  itrunge  monster  in  those  day>,  luid  ihe  tMiht  pui 
t>oth  horse  and  man  into  amaxement.  Some  said  it  was  m  greai 
cnibsheU  brought  out  of  China,  and  some  imacmrd  it  \o  br  one  of 
the  pa^an  temples,  in  which  the  canibals  adored  the  divelt. 

Taylo«,  thr  Watrk  Pour. 

1  HAVE  made  casual  mention,  more  than  once,  ol 
one  of  the  Squire's  antiquated  retainers,  oil  Cl-.risty, 
the  huntsman.  I  find  that  his  crabbed  humour  is  i 
source  of  much  entertainment  among  the  young  ruei) 
of  the  family  ;  the  Oxonian,  p.articularly,  takes  .i  mis- 
chievous pleasure,  now  and  then,  in  slyly  nilibing  the 
old  man  against  the  grain,  and  then  smoothing  him 
down  again  ;  for  the  old  fellow  is  as  rt  ady  to  bristle 
up  his  back  as  a  porcupine.  He  rides  a  vener.ible 
hunter  called  Pepper,  which  is  a  counterpart  of  him- 
self, a  heady  cross-grained  animal,  that  I'rets  the  tlesh 
off  its  bones ;  bites,  kicks,  and  pl.iys  all  m.-inner  ol 
villainous  tricks.  He  is  as  touj;h,  and  nearly  .ts 
old  as  his  rider,  who  h.as  ridden  him  time  out  of 
mind,  and  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  that  car.  do  any 
thing  with  him.  Sometimes,  however,  they  havi-  a 
complete  quarrel,  and  a  dispute  for  mastery,  and 
then,  1  am  told,  it  is  as  good  as  a  farce  to  see  the 
heat  they  both  get  into,  and  the  wrong-headed  con- 
test that  ensues  ;  for  they  are  quite  knowing  in  each 
other's  ways,  and  in  the  art  of  teasing  and  frLlting 
each  other.  Notwithstanding  these  doughty  brawls, 
however,  there  is  nothing  th.it  nettles  old  Christy 
sooner  than  to  (|uestion  the  merits  of  the  horse 
which  he  upholds  as  tenaciously  as  a  faithful  hus- 
band will  vinilicate  the  virtues  of  the  termai^anl 
spouse,  that  gives  him  a  curtain  lecture  every  night 
of  his  life. 

The  young  men  call  old  Christy  their  "  professor 
of  equitation  ; "  and  in  accounting  for  the  appella- 
tion, they  let  me  into  some  particulars  of  the  Squire's 
mode  of  bringing  up  his  children.  There  is  an  odd 
mixture  of  eccentricity  and  good  sense  in  all  the 
opinions  of  my  worthy  host.     His  mind  is  like  morf- 
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:m  Ciothic,  where  plain  brick-work  is  set  off  with 
pointed  arches  and  quaint  tracery.  Though  the 
main  ground-work  of  his  opinions  is  correct,  yet  he 
has  a  thousand  little  notions,  picked  up  from  old 
')ooks,  which  stand  out  whimsically  on  the  surface 
of  his  mind. 

Thus,  in  educating  his  hoys,  he  chose  Peachem, 
Markani,  and  such  like  old  English  writers,  for  his 
manuals.  At  an  tarly  age  he  took  the  l.ads  out  of 
ihfir  mother's  hands,  who  was  disposed,  as  mothers 
ire  ant  to  he,  to  make  fine,  orderly  children  of  them, 
that  should  keep  out  of  sun  and  rain  and  never  soil 
iheir  hands,  nor  tear  their  clothes. 

In  place  of  this,  the  Squire  turned  them  loose  to 
nin  free  and  wild  about  the  park,  without  heeding 
wind  or  weather.  He  was,  also,  particularly  atten- 
tive in  making  them  bold  and  expert  horsemen  ;  and 
these  were  the  days  when  old  Christy,  the  huntsman, 
tnjoyed  gjreat  importance,  as  the  lads  were  put  under 
his  care  to  practise  them  at  the  leaping-bars,  and  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  them  in  the  chase. 

The  Squire  always  objected  to  their  riding  in  car- 
riages of  any  kind,  and  is  still  a  little  tenacious  on 
this  point.  He  often  rails  against  the  universal  use 
of  carriages,  and  (|uotes  the  words  of  honest  Nashe 
to  that  effect.  "  It  was  thought,"  says  Nasiie,  in  his 
(^uatemio.  "  a  kind  of  solecism,  and  to  savour  of 
t'tTcminacy,  for  a  young  gentleman  in  the  Hourishi: 
time  of  his  age  to  creep  into  a  coach,  and  to  shroud 
himself  from  wind  ancl  weather :  our  great  deh.;ht 
was  to  outbrave  the  blustering  Boreas  upon  a  git-at 
horse  ;  to  arm  and  prepare  ourselves  to  go  with  Mars 
and  Bi'Uona  into  tne  held,  was  our  sport  and  pas- 
lime;  coaches  and  caroches  we  left  unto  them  for 
whom  they  were  first  invented,  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
.iicn,  and  decrfi>it  age  and  impotent  people." 

The  Squire  insists  that  the  English  gentlemen  have 
ost  much  of  their  hardiness  and  mannood,  since  the 
ntrodiiction  of  carriages.  "  Compare,"  he  will  say, 
•  the  fine  gentleman  of  former  times,  ever  on  horse- 
back, bootetl  and  spurred,  and  travel-stained,  ijui 
open,  frank,  manly,  and  chivalrous,  with  the  fine 
gentleman  of  the  present  day,  full  of  affectation  and 
effeminacy,  rolling  along  a  turnpike  in  his  voluptuous 
vehicle.  The  young  men  of  those  days  were  ren- 
dered br.ave,  and  lofty,  and  generous  in  their  notions, 
by  almost  living  in  their  saddles,  and  having  their 
foaming  steeds  '  like  proud  seas  under  them.'  There 
is  something,"  he  adds,  "  in  bestriding  a  fine  horse 
tliat  makes  a  man  feel  more  than  niortal.  He  seems 
to  have  doubled  his  nature,  anil  to  have  added  to  his 
own  courage  and  sagacity  the  power,  the  s[ieed, 
and  stateliness  of  the  sui)erb  animal  on  which  he  is 
mounted." 

"  It  is  a  great  delight,"  savs  old  Nashe,  "  to  see  a 
young  gentleman  with  his  skill  and  cunning,  by  his 
voice,  rod,  and  spur,  better  to  manage  and  to  com- 
mand the  great  Bucephalus,  than  the  strongest  Milo, 
with  all  his  strength;  one  while  to  see  him  make 
him  tread,  trot,  and  gallop  the  ring ;  and  one  after 
to  see  him  make  him  gather  up  roundly ;  to  bear  his 
head  steadily  ;  to  run  a  full  career  swiltly  ;  to  stop  a 
sudden  lightly ;  anon  after  to  see  him  make  him  ad- 
\3nce,  to  yerlte,  to  go  back,  and  sidelong,  to  turn 
on  either  hand  ;  to  gallop  the  gallop  galliard  ;  to  do 
a'.?  capriole,  thcchambetta,  and  dance  the  curvetty," 

In  conformity  to  these  ideas,  the  Squire  had  them 
ill  on  horseback  at  an  early  age,  and  maije  them  rirle, 
slapdash,  about  the  country,  without  tiniching  at 
hedge,  oc  ditch,  or  stone  wall,  to  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  their  necks. 

Even  the  fair  Julia  was  partially  included  in  this 
system;  and,  under  the  iMtructions  of  old  Christy,  has 
become  one  of  the  best  horsewomen  in  the  county. 
The  Squire  says  it  is  better  than  all  the  cosmetics 


and  sweeteners  of  the  breath  that  ever  were  In 
vented.  He  extols  the  horsemanship  of  tie  ladies  ir 
former  times,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  would  scarcely 
suffer  the  rain  to  stop  her  accustomed  ride.  "Arid 
then  think,"  he  will  say,  "  what  nobler  and  sweeiei 
beings  it  made  them.  What  a  difference  must  there 
Ih',  both  in  mind  and  body,  between  a  joyous,  high- 
spirited  dame  of  those  days,  glowing  with  health  and 
exercise,  freshened  by  every  breeze  that  blows,  scal- 
ed loftily  and  gracefully  on  her  saddle,  with  pluir.t 
on  head,  and  hawk  on  hand,  and  her  descen  lani  ot 
the  present  day,  '.he  pale  victim  of  routs  and  b:dl 
rooms,  sunk  lang  lidly  in  one  corner  of  an  enervating 
carriage." 

The  Scjuire's  e(|uestrian  system  has  been  attended 
witii  great  success;  for  his  sons,  having  passed  through 
the  whole  course  of  instruction  without  breaking  necL 
or  limb,  are  now  healthful,  spirited,  and  active,  anc 
have  the  true  Englishman's  love  for  a  horse.  If  'heii 
manliness  and  frankness  are  praised  in  their  father's 
hearing,  he  quotes  the  old  Persian  maxim,  and  says, 
they  have  been  taught  "to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to 
sjieak  the  truth." 

It  is  true,  the  Oxonian  has  now  and  then  practised 
the  old  gentleman's  doctrines  a  little  in  the  extreme. 
He  is  a  gay  youngster,  rather  fonder  ot  his  horse 
than  his  book,  with  a  little  dash  of  the  dandy  ;  though 
the  ladies  all  declare  that  he  is  "  the  Power  of  ihf 
llock."  The  first  year  that  he  was  sent  to  OxI'ord, 
he  had  a  tutor  appointed  to  overlook  him,  a  dry  chip 
of  the  university.  When  he  ret'imed  home  in  the 
vacation,  the  Sc|uire  made  many  inouiries  about  hovn 
he  liked  his  college,  his  studies,  and  his  tu'or. 

"Oh,  as  to  my  tutor,  sir,  I've  parted  with  him 
some  time  since." 

"  You  have  !  and,  pray,  why  so  ?  " 

"  Oh.  sir,  hunting  was  all  the  go  at  our  college 
and  I  was  a  little  short  of  liincls  ;  so  I  discharged  my 
tutor,  and  took  a  horse,  you  know." 

"Ah,  1  was  not  aware  of  that,  Tom,"  said  U,t 
Squire,  mildly. 

When  Tom  r-tumed  to  college,  his  allowance 
was  doubled,  tha;  he  might  be  enabled  to  keep  both 
horse  and  tutor. 


LOVE  SYMPTOMS. 


I  will  now  befiin  to  ligh,  read  poeu,  look  pale,  go  neatly,  and  b* 
most  apparently  iu  love.  Makstok, 

I  SHOULD  not  be  surprised,  if  we  should  have  an- 
other pair  of  turtles  at  the  Hall  ;  for  .\l.isier  Simon 
has  intbrmed  me,  in  great  confidence,  that  he  sus- 
pects the  general  of  some  design  upon  the  siiscvp- 
tible  heart  of  L.idy  Lillycraft.  I  have,  indeed,  noticed 
a  growing  attention  and  courtesy  in  the  veteran  to- 
wards her  ladyship ;  he  softens  very  much  in  hei 
company,  sits  by  her  at  table,  and  entertains  hei 
with  long  stories  about  Seringapatam,  and  pleasant 
anecdotes  of  the  Mulligatawney  club.  1  havt  ever 
seen  him  present  her  with  a  full-blown  rose  froii'  tht 
hot-house,  in  a  style  of  the  most  captivating  gal 
lantty,  and  it  was  accepted  with  great  suavity  and 
graciousness ;  for  her  ladyship  delights  in  receiving 
the  homage  and  attention  of  tne  sex. 

Indeed,  the  general  was  one  of  the  earliest  ad 
mirers  that  dangled  in  her  train,  during  her  shon 
reign  of  beauty;  and  they  flirted  together  for  half  a 
season  in  London,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  since 
She  reminded  him  lately,  in  the  course  of  a  conver 
sation  about  former  days,  of  the  time  when  he  used 
to  ride  a  white  horse,  and  to  canter  so  gallantly  b) 
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the  side  ol  her  carriage  in  Hyde  Park ;  whereupon  I 
have  remariced  that  the  veteran  has  regularly  es- 
corted her  since,  when  she  rides  out  on  horseback ; 
arid,  I  suspect,  he  almost  persuades  himself  that  he 
makes  as  captivating  an  appearance  as  in  his  youth- 
nil  days. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  memorable  circum- 
stance in  the  chronicles  of  Cupid,  if  this  spark  of 
the  tender  passion,  after  lying  dorm.int  for  such  a 
len^h  of  time,  should  again  be  fanned  into  a  fl.ime, 
rJoni  amidst  the  ashes  of  two  burnt-out  hearts.  It 
iTOuiJ  be  an  instance  of  perdurable  fidelity,  worthy 
.jl  being  placed  beside  those  recorded  in  one  of  the 
Squire's  favourite  tomes,  commemorating  the  con- 
stancy of  the  olden  times ;  in  which  times,  we  are 
told,  "  Men  and  wymmen  coulde  love  togyilers 
seven  yeres,  and  no  licours  lustes  were  betwene 
d\em,and  thenne  was  love,  trouthe,  and  feythfulnes; 
and  lo  in  lyke  wyse  was  used  love  in  King  Arthur's 
dayes."* 

Still,  however,  this  maybe  nothing  but  a  little  ven- 
erable flirtation,  the  general  being  a  veteran  dangler, 
and  the  good  lady  habituated  to  these  kind  of  atten- 
tions. Master  Simon,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  the 
general  is  looking  about  him  with  the  wary  eye  of 
an  old  campaigner ;  and,  now  th.it  he  is  on  the 
wane,  is  desirous  of  getting  into  warm  winter-quar- 
ters. Much  allowance,  however,  must  be  irade  for 
Master  Simon's  uneasint-ss  on  the  subject,  for  he 
looks  on  Lady  Lillycraft's  house  as  one  of  his  strong- 
holds, where  he  is  lord  of  the  ascendant  ;  and.  v.ith 
all  his  admiration  of  the  general,  1  much  doubt 
whether  he  would  like  to  see  liiin  lord  of  the  lady 
and  the  establishment. 

There  are  certain  other  sytiii>toms,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  give  an  air  of  [jrobabiiity  to  .Master  Simon's 
intimations.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  have  observed 
tha*.  the  general  has  been  very  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
tions to  her  ladyship's  dogs,  and  has  several  times 
•2X[iosed  his  tnigers  to  imminent  jeopardy,  in  at- 
tempting to  oat  IJeauty  on  the  head.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  his  aclvances  to  the  iiiistress  will  he  more 
favourably  received,  as  ail  his  overtures  towards  a 
caress  are  greeted  by  the  pestilent  little  cur  with 
a  wary  kindling  of  the  eye,  and  a  most  venomous 
g^owl. 

He  has.  moreover,  been  very  complaisant  towards 
my  lady's  gentlewoman,  the  immaculate  Mrs.  Han- 
nah, whom  he  used  to  speak  of  in  a  way  that  I  do 
not  choose  lo  mention.  Whether  she  has  the  same 
suspicions  with  .Vlastei  Siniun  or  not,  I  cannot  say; 
but  she  receives  his  civilities  with  no  better  grace 
than  the  implacable  Beauty ;  unscrewing  her  mouth 
into  a  most  aciil  smile,  and  looking  as  though  she 
could  bite  a  piece  out  ot  hiin.  In  short,  the  [wor 
general  seems  to  have  as  formidable  foes  to  contend 
with,  as  a  hero  of  ancient  fair>'  tale ;  who  had  to 
fight  his  way  to  his  enchanted  princess  through  fe- 
rocious monsters  of  every  kind,  and  to  encounter  the 
brimstone  terrors  of  some  llerj'  dragon. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance,  which  inclines 
^e  to  give  very  considerable  credit  to  Master  Si- 
mon's suspicions.  Lady  Lillycraft  is  vetA  fond  of 
quoting  poetry,  and  the  conversation  often  turns 
upon  it,  on  which  occasions  the  general  is  thrown 
comjiletely  out.  It  happened  the  other  day  that 
Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  was  the  theme  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning,  and  the  [)oor  general  sat  per- 
fectly silent,  I  found  him  not  long  alter  in  the  li- 
brary, with  spectacles  on  nose,  a  book  in  his  hand, 
and  fast  a.sleep.  On  my  approach,  he  awoke,  slipt 
the  spectacles  into  his  pocket,  and  began  to  read 
very  attentively.     After  a  little  while  he  put  a  paper 


in  the  place,  and  laid  the  volume  aside,  which  I  pei 
ceived  was  the  Fairy  Queen.  I  have  had  the  curi 
osity  to  watch  how  he  got  on  in  his  poetici 
studies ;  but  though  I  have  repeatedly  seen  hiu 
with  the  book  in  his  hand,  yet  I  find  the  paper  Im; 
not  advanced  above  three  or  four  pages;  ilv 
general  being  extremely  apt  to  fall  asleep  when  I  i 
reads. 


■  Morta  d'Artha. 


FUCONRY. 


Ne  is  there  ha«A  which  mantleth  on  her  perch, 
Whether  high  tow'ring  or  accousting  tow, 

But  I  the  measure  of  her  flight  doe  search, 
And  all  her  prey  and  all  her  diet  know, 

SfKM^at. 

There  are  several  grand  sources  of  lamentatioii 
furnished  to  the  worthy  Squire,  by  the  improvement 
of  society  and  the  grievous  advancement  of  knowl 
edge  ;  among  which  there  is  none,  I  believe,  thai 
causes  him  more  frequent  regret  than  the  unfortu- 
nate invention  of  gunpowder.  To  this  he  continu- 
ally traces  the  decay  of  .some  favourite  custom,  .hk!, 
indeed,  the  general  downfall  of  all  chivalrous  .inc 
romantic  usages.  "English  soldiers,"  he  s.w-;, 
"  have  never  been  the  men  they  were  in  the  days  o; 
the  cross-bow  and  the  long-bow ;  when  they  oi- 
pended  upon  the  strength  of  the  arrti,  and  the  Kn 
glish  archer  could  draw  a  cloth-yard  sh.ift  to  the  he.iil 
'i'hesp  were  the  times  when,  at  the  battles  of  Cress,, 
Poictiers,  and  Agincourt,  the  French  chivalry  w.r 
completely  destroyed  by  the  bowmen  of  Englainl 
The  yeomanry,  too,  have  never  been  what  they  wer(', 
when,  in  times  of  [>eace,  they  were  constantly  excr 
cised  with  the  bow,  and  archery  was  a  favourite  holi- 
day pastime. " 

Among  the  other  evils  which  have  followed  in  the 
train  of  this  fatal  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  Squire 
classes  the  total  decline  of  the  noble  art  of  falconry, 
"Shooting,"  he  says,  "is  a  skulking,  treacherous, 
solitary  sport,  in  comparison ;  but  hawking  w.is  a 
galLant,  open,  sunshiny  recreation  it  was  the  gener- 
ous sport  of  hunting  carried  -nto  the  skies." 

"  It  was,  moreover,"  he  says,  "  according  to 
Hraithwate,  the  stately  amusement  of  '  high  and 
mounting  spirits ; '  for  as  the  old  Welsh  proverb 
affirms  in  tnose  limes,  'you  might  know  a  genth- 
maii  by  his  hawk,  horse,  and  grayhound.'  Indeed, 
a  cavalier  was  seldom  seen  abroad  without  his  hawk 
on  his  fist ;  and  even  a  lady  of  rank  did  not  th-nk 
herself  completely  equipped,  in  riding  forth,  unless 
she  had  a  tassel-gentel  field  by  jesses  on  her  delicate 
hand.  It  was  thought  in  those  excellent  days,  .ac- 
cording to  an  old  writer,  '  quite  sufficient  for  noble- 
men to  winde  their  honi,  and  to  carry  their  hawke 
fair;  and  leave  study  and  learning  to  the  children  ol 
mean  people.'" 

Knowing  the  good  Squire's  hobby,  therefore,  1 
have  not  been  surprised  at  finding  that,  among  the 
various  rcceations  of  former  times  which  he  has 
endeavoureii  to  revive  in  the  little  world  in  which 
he  rules,  he  h.as  bestowed  great  attention  on  the 
noble  art  of  falccnry,  Ir  this  he,  of  course,  has  been 
seconded  by  his  inde.atigable  coadjutor.  Master 
Simon  ;  and  even  the  parson  has  thrown  consider- 
able light  on  their  labours,  by  various  hints  on  the 
subject,  which  he  has  met  with  in  old  English  works. 
As  to  the  precious  work  of  that  famous  dam^,  Juliana 
Barnes  ;  the  Gentleman's  Academie,  by  Marlcham  ; 
and  the  other  well-known  treatises  that  were  the 
manuals  of  ancient  sportsmen,  they  have  them  at 
their  fingers'  ends ;  but  the)  have  more  especially 
■tudied  some  old  lapestty  in  the  house,  whereon  is 
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repreaented  a  party  of  cavaliers  and  stately  dames, 
with  doublets,  caps,  and  flaunting  feather  mounted 
on  horse,  with  attendants  on  foot,  all  in  animated 
pursuit  of  the  game. 

The  Squire  has  discountenanced  the  killing  of  any 
hawks  in  his  neighboui  hoofl,  but  gives  a  liberal  lx)unty 
for  all  that  arc  brought  him  alive ;  so  that  the  Hall  is 
well  stocked  with  ail  kinds  of  birds  of  prey.  On 
these  he  and  Master  Simon  have  exhausted  theii 
u-itience  and  ingenuity,  endeavouring  to  "  reclaim  " 
ihcm,  as  it  is  termed,  and  to  train  them  up  for  the 
sport ;  but  thty  have  met  witli  continual  checks  and 
.'iisappointments.  Their  fcHlhered  school  has  turned 
out  the  most  untractable  and  graof-less  scholars  :  nor 
is  it  the  least  of  their  trouble  to  drill  the  retainers 
who  were  to  act  as  ushers  under  them,  and  to  take 
immediate  charge  of  these  refractory  liirds.  Old 
Christy  and  the  gamekeeper  both,  for  a  time,  set 
their  (aces  against  the  whole  plan  of  education  ; 
Christy  having  been  nettloil  at  hearing  what  he 
terms  a  wild-goose  chase  put  on  a  par  with  a  fox- 
himt  ;  and  the  gamekeeper  having  always  been  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  hawks  as  arrant  noaciiers, 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  shoot  down,  and  naii,  in 
terrorem,  against  the  out-houses. 

Christy  has  at  length  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
but  has  done  still  more  mischief  by  his  intermed- 
dling. He  is  as  positive  and  wrong-headed  about 
this,  as  he  is  about  hunting.  M;tster  Simon  has  con- 
tinii.d  disputes  with  him,  as  to  I'eedlng  and  training 
the  hawks.  He  reads  to  him  long  pass.-xges  Irom 
the  old  authors  1  have  mentioned  ;  but  Christy,  who 
cannot  read,  has  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all  book- 
knowledge,  and  persists  in  treating  the  hawks  ac- 
cording to  hi;,  own  notions,  which  are  drawn  from 
his  experience,  in  younger  d.iys,  in  the  rearing  of 
^ame-cocks. 

The  conseiiuence  is,  that,  between  these  jarring 
lysleins,  lire  poor  birds  have  had  a  most  trying  and 
unhappy  time  of  it.  Many  ''ive  fallen  victims  to 
Christy  s  feeding  and  Master  Simon's  physicking  ; 
tor  the  lal'ter  h.is  gone  to  work  s<runtfum  artein,  and 
h.as  given  them  all  the  vomitings  and  scourings  laid 
down  in  the  books ;  never  were  poor  hawks  so  fed 
and  physicked  before.  Others  have  been  lost  by  be- 
ing l)ut  h.df  "  reclaimed,"  or  tamed  ;  for  on  being 
taken  into  the  field,  they  have  "raked"  after  the 
game  quite  out  of  hearii\g  of  the  call,  and  never  re- 
turned to  school. 

All  these  disappointments  had  been  petty,  yet  sore 
grievances  to  the  Stjurre,  and  h.ad  made  him  to  de- 
spond about  success.  He  h.is  lately,  however,  been 
made  happy  by  the  receipt  of  a  fine  Welsh  falcon, 
which  Master  .Simon  terms  a  stately  highriyer.  It  is 
a  preseiH  train  the  Squire's  friend.  Sir  Watkyn  Wil- 
liams Wynne ;  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  descendant  of 
some  ancient  line  of  Welsh  princes  of  the  air,  that 
have  long  lorded  it  over  their  kingdom  of  cloutls, 
from  Wynnstay  to  the  very  summit  of  Snowden,  or 
the  brow  of  Penmanmawr. 

Ever  since  the  Squire  reoeived  this  invaluable 
present,  he  h.as  been  as  impatient  to  sally  lorth 
and  make  proof  of  it,  as  w.as  Uon  Quixote  to  .assay 
\  is  suit  ot  armour.  There  have  been  some  demurs 
as  to  whether  the  bird  was  in  proper  health  and 
training ;  but  these  have  been  overruled  by  the 
vehement  desire  to  play  with  a  nev/  toy  ;  and  it  has 
fieen  deteimineil,  right  or  wrong,  in  season  or  out 
jf  season,  to  have  a  day's  sport  in  hawking  to- 
morrow. 

The  Hall,  as  usual,  whenever  the  Squire  is  alH>ut 
to  make  some  new  sally  on  his  hobby,  is  all  agog 
with  the  thing.  Miss  Templeton,  who  is  brought  up 
in  leverence  for  all  her  guardian's  humours,  has 
propoied  to  be  of  the  party ,   and  Lady  Lillycraft 


has  talked  also  of  riding  out  to  the  scene  of  action 
and  looking  on.  This  has  gratified  the  old  gentle 
man  extremely ;  he  hails  it  as  an  auspicious  omen 
of  the  revival  of  falconry,  and  does  not  despair  but 
the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  again  the  pride  ol 
a  fine  lady  to  carry  about  a  noble  fidcon,  in  prefer 
ence  to  a  parrot  or  a  lajvdog. 

I  have  amused  myself  with  the  bustling  prenara 
tions  of  that  busy  spirit.  Master  Simon,  am!  tin 
continual  thwartings  he  receives  from  that  genuine 
son  of  a  pepper-box,  oiJ  Christy.  They  have  had 
half-a-dozen  consultations  about  how  the  hawk  is  tc 
be  prepared  for  the  morning's  sport.  Old  Nimrod,  as 
usual,  n.as  always  got  in  a  pet,  upon  which  Mivster 
Simon  has  invariably  given  up  tne  point,  observing, 
in  a  f'ood-humoured  tone,  "  Weii,  well,  have  it  your 
own  way,  Christy;  only  don't  put  yourself  in  a  pas- 
sior> ;  "  a  reply  which  always  nettles  the  old  man  ten 
time;  iv.ore  than  ever. 


HAWKING. 


The  loariiiK  hawK.  aom  fivt  that  fliM. 

Her  falconer  doth  corjstnua 
Some  tiiiirs  to  range  the  i{Tound  about 

To  find  her  out  a^ain  ; 
And  if  by  sight  or  itound  of  bell, 

His  fafc'in  he  may  see. 
Wo  ho  !  he  cries,  with  ciiecrful  voice-y 

The  gladdest  man  i»  he. 

Handful  of  PUcuant  DiUUt. 

At  an  early  hour  this  morning,  the  Hall  was  in  i 
Ivjstle  prep.iring  for  the  sport  of  the  day,  I  heair: 
Master  Simon  whistling  and  singing  under  my  win 
dow  at  sunrise,  as  he  w.-is  preparing  the  jesso.!  fo: 
the  hawk's  legs,  and  could  nislinguibh  now  and  then 
a  stanza  of  one  of  his  favourite  old  ditties  ; 

'*  In  peavcod  time,  when  hound  to  horn 
(lives  note  that  buck  be  kiU'd  ; 
And  little  boy,  with  pipe  of  corn, 
\\  teudiTig  siieep  a-field.''  Ac. 

A  hearty  breakfast,  well  flanked  by  cold  meats, 
was  served  up  in  the  gre.at  hall.  The  whole  garrisoi 
of  retainers  and  hangers-on  were  in  motion,  re-en- 
forced by  volunteer  idlers  from  the  village.  Tht 
horses  were  led  up  and  down  before  the  door  ;  evcq 
body  had  something  to  s.iy,  and  something  to  do.  an< 
burned  liiiher  and  tlriher;  there  was  a  cfirelul  yelp- 
ing of  dogs;  .some  that  were  to  accompany  us  Ijeing 
t^^ger  to  set  olf,  and  others  that  were  to  sUiy  at  home 
ijeing  whip',H;d  b.tck  to  their  kennels.  In  short,  for 
once,  the  good  Squire's  mansion  might  have  been 
taken  as  a  g(x>d  specimen  of  one  of  the  rantipole 
esiablishments  of  the  good  old  feudal  times. 

Ikeakf.ist  being  finished,  the  chivalry  of  the  Hall 
prepared  to  take  the  tield.  The  fair  Julia  was  of  the 
p.irty,  in  a  hunting-dress,  with  a  li^'l-.t  p'ume  of  feath- 
ers in  her  niliii;^;  iiat.  As  she  mou'iijd  her  favourite 
galloway,  1  rem. irked,  with  pleasure,  that  eld  Christy 
forgot  his  ':sual  crustiness,  and  h.ostened  to  adjust 
her  saddle  and  liridle.  He  touched  his  cap,  as  she 
stiiiUd  on  him,  and  thanked  him;  ai:d  then,  looking 
roiiad  at  the  other  attendants,  gave  a  knowing  no<l 
of  his  head,  in  which  I  re.ad  |)ride  and  exultation  ai 
lite  channiiig  apj)earance  of  his  pupil. 

Lady  Lillycral^t  had  likewise  determined  to  wit- 
ness the  sport.  She  w;is  dressed  in  her  broad  white 
beaver,  tied  under  the  chin,  and  a  riding-habit  of  the 
last  century.  She  rode  her  sleek,  ambling  pony,  whose 
motion  was  as  easy  as  a  rocking-chair ;  and  was 
gallantly  e.scorted  by  the  general,  who  looked  not 
unlike  one  of  the  doughty  heroes  in  the  old  prints  of 
I  the  battle  of  Blenheim.     The  parson,  likewise,  ac 
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companied  her  on  the  other  side ;  fo<-  this  was  a 
learned  amusement,  in  which  he  took  great  interest ; 
and,  indeed,  had  given  much  counsel,  from  his  icnowl- 
edge  of  old  customs. 

At  length  every  thing  was  arranged,  and  off  we 
let  from  the  Hall.  The  exercise  on  horseback  puts 
one  in  fine  spirits  ;  and  the  scene  was  gay  and  ani- 
mating. The  young  men  of  the  family  accompanied 
Miss  Templeton.  She  sat  lightly  and  gracefully  in 
trr  saddle,  (jfer  plumes  dancing  and  waving  in  the 
vr ;  and  the  group  had  a  charming  effect,  as  they 
ippeared  and  disappeared  among  the  trees,  cantering 
along,  with  the  bounding  animation  of  youth.  The 
Squire  and  Master  Sunon  rode  together,  accompanied 
by  old  Christy,  mounted  on  I'eppcr.  Tiie  latter  bore 
the  hawk  on  his  fist,  as  lie  insisteii  the  bird  was  most 
accustomed  to  him.  Tlu're  was  a  rabble  rout  on 
foot,  composed  of  retainers  from  the  Hall,  and  some 
idlers  from  the  vill.ige,  wiili  two  or  three  sp.aniels, 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  game. 

A  kind  of  corps  de  reserve  came  on  (juietly  in  the 
rear,  composed  of  Lady  Lillycraft.  ("icneral  Harbottle, 
the  parson,  and  a  fat  footman.  Her  ladysliip  amiilcd 
gently  along  on  her  pony,  while  the  general,  mount- 
ed on  a  tall  hunter,  looked  down  upon  her  with  an 
air  of  the  most  protecting  gallantry. 

for  my  part,  being  no  sportsman,  I  kept  with  this 
last  party,  or  rather  laggcii  behind,  that  I  might  take 
in  the  whole  picture ;  and  the  parson  occasionally  ! 
slackened  his  pace,  and  jogged  on  in  company  with  | 
me. 

The  sport  led  us  at  some  distance  from  the  H.ill. 
in  a  soft  meadow,  reeking  with  the  moist  verdure  of 
spring.  A  little  river  ran  through  it,  bordered  by 
tvillovvs  which  had  put  forth  their  tender  early 
'.'liaj'e.  The  sportsmen  were  in  quest  of  herons, 
vjich  were  Siiid  to  keep  about  this  stream. 

There  was  some  disputing,  already,  among  the 
leaders  of  the  sjiort.  The  .Squire,  M.isttr  Simon,  and 
old  Christy,  came  ever^-  now  and  thi-n  to  a  |)ause,  to 
consult  together,  like  the  field  officers  in  an  army ; 
and  1  saw,  by  certain  motioi;^  of  the  head,  tiiat 
Chnsty  was  as  positive  as  any  old  wrong-headed 
German  commander. 

As  we  were  prancing  up  this  quiet  meadow,  every 
sound  we  made  was  answered  by  a  distinct  echo, 
from  the  sunny  wall  of  an  old  building,  that  lay  on 
the  opposite  margin  of  the  stream  ;  and  1  paused  to 
listen  to  this  *'  s|)irit  of  a  sound,'"  which  seems  to 
love  such  quiet  and  beautiful  places.  The  parson 
informed  me  that  this  was  the  ruin  of  an  ancient 
grange,  and  was  suiijiosed,  by  the  count r)'  people, 
to  be  haunted  by  a  dohliie,  a  kind  of  rural  sprite, 
something  like  Robin-good-fellovv.  They  ol'ten  fan- 
cied the  echo  to  be  the  voice^of  the  dohbie  answer- 
ing them,  and  were  rather  shy  of  disturbing  it  after 
dark.  He  added,  that  the  .Squire  was  very  careful 
of  this  ruin,  on  account  of  the  superstition  connected 
with  it.  As  I  considered  this  local  habitation  of  an 
"airy  nothing,"  I  called  to  mind  the  fine  description 
^f  -ui  echo  in  Webster's  Duchess  of  -Malfry : 

"  Yond  lide  o'  th'  river  lies  a  wall, 

Piece  of  a  cloister,  which,  in  my  ODiniun, 
Gives  the  best  echt>  that  you  ever  heard : 
So  plain  ill  the  distinction  of  our  worda. 
Thai  many  have  supposed  it  a  spirit 
That  answers," 

The  parson  went  on  to  comment  on  a  pleasing 
MUl  fanciful  appellation  which  the  Jews  of  old  gave 
to  the  echo,  wnich  they  called  Bath  kool,  that  is  to 
ny,  "the  daughter  of  the  voice;"  thev  considered 
it  an  oracle,  supplying  in  the  second  temple  the 
want  of  the  urim  and  thummim,  with  which  the 
firat  was  honoured.*  The  little  man  was  just  enterii  g 

*  B«kk«r'(  Hand*  •ncaaat*. 


very  largely  and  learnedly  upon  the  subject,  when  w« 
were  startled  by  a  prodigious  bawling,  shouting,  and 
yelping.  A  thght  of  crows,  alarmed  by  the  approacl 
of  our  forces,  had  suddenly  rose  from  a  meadow  ;  n 
cry  was  put  up  by  the  rabble  rout  on  fool — "Nov 
Christy  !  r.ow  is  your  time,  Christy  !  "  The  .Sqv.  rr 
and  Master  Simon,  who  weie  beating  up  the  nvci 
banks  in  tiuest  of  a  heron,  called  out  e.agerly  u 
Christy  to  keep  quiet ;  the  old  man,  vexed  and  ht 
wildered  by  the  confusion  of  voices,  completely  !•>! 
his  head;  in  his  flurry  he  slipped  off  the  hood,  c.., 
off  the  falcon,  and  away  flew  the  crows,  and  aw.ii 
soared  the  nawk. 

I  had  parsed  on  a  rising  ground,  close  to  I., 
Lillycraft  and  her  escort,  from  whence  I  had  a  gi ., 
view  of  the  sport.     I  was  pleased  with  the  appeii 
ance  of  the  party  in  the  meadow,  riding  alung  in  iIh 
direction  that   the  bird   flew ;  their  bright  beamiii', 
faces  turned  up  to  the  bright  skies  as  they  wattliei 
the  game;  the  attendants  on  foot  scampering  alony, 
looking  up,  and  calling  out ;  and  the  dogs  bounding 
and  yilping  with  cl.imorous  sympathy. 

The  hawk  ii.id  singled  out  a  quarry  from  amon,; 
the  carrion  crew.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  elTiin; 
of  the  two  birds  to  get  above  each  other;  one  ti: 
m.ike  the  fatal  swoop,  the  other  to  avoid  it.  Noh 
the/'crossed  athwart  a  br  iit  feathery  cloud,  an(! 
now  they  were  against  the  clear  blue  sky.  I  confess, 
being  no  sportsman,  I  was  more  interested  for  the 
poor  bird  that  w.as  striving  for  its  hfe,  than  for  llit 
nawk  that  was  i)laying  the  part  of  a  mercenar) 
soldier.  At  length  the  hawk  got  the  upjHir  hancl, 
and  made  a  rushing  stoop  at  her  quarry,  but  the 
latter  made  as  sudilen  a  surge  downwards,  ami 
slanting  up  again,  evaded  the  t)low,  screaming  and 
making  the  best  of  his  way  for  a  dry  ".  on  ths 
brow  of  a  neighbouring  hill ;  while  tne  hawk,  dis 
appointed  of  hrr  blow,  soared  up  again  into  the  aii 
and  .ijipeared  to  be  "  raking  "otT.  It  w.as  in  vair. 
old  Christy  called,  and  whistled,  and  endeavoured  to 
lure  her  down:  she  paid  no  regard  to  him;  ami, 
indeed,  his  calls  were  drowned  in  the  shouts  an'l 
yelps  of  the  army  of  militia  that  had  followed  liui 
into  the  field. 

Just  then  an  exclamation  from  Lady  Lillycraft 
made  me  turn  my  liead.  I  beheld  a  complete  con- 
fusion among  the  sportsmen  in  the  little  vale  below 
us.  They  were  galloping  and  running  towards  tht 
edge  of  a  bank  ;  and  I  w.as  shocked  to  see  Miss 
Templeton's  horse  galloping  at  large  without  his 
riders  1  rode  to  the  place  to  which  the  others  were 
hurrying,  and  when  1  reached  the  bank,  which  al- 
most overhung  the  stream,  I  saw  at  the  foot  of  it, 
the  fair  Julia,  pale,  bleeding,  and  app;irently  lifeless, 
supported  in  the  arms  of  her  frantic  lover. 

In  galloping  heedlessly  along,  with  her  eyes  turned 
upward,  she  h.ad  unwarily  approached  too  near  the 
bank ;  it  had  given  way  with  her,  and  she  and  her 
horse  had  been  precipitated  to  the  pelibled  margin 
ol  the  river. 

I  never  saw  greater  consternation.  The  caplain 
was  distracted  ;  Lady  Lillycraft  tainting  ;  the  Squirt 
in  dismay,  and  Master  Simon  at  his  wits'  entls.  The 
beautifiil  creature  at  length  showed  signs  of  return- 
ing life  ;  she  opened  her  eyes  ;  looked  around  hci 
upon  the  anxious  group,  and  comprehending  in  a 
moment  the  nature  of  the  scene,  gave  a  sweet  smile, 
and  putting  her  hand  in  her  lover's,  exclaimed, 
feebly,  "  I  am  not  much  hurt,  Guy  !  "  I  could  ha/e 
taken  her  to  my  heart  for  that  single  exclamation. 

It  was  found,  indeed,  that  she  had  escaped  almost 
miraculously,  with  a  contusion  on  the  head,  a  spiain- 
ed  ankle,  and  some  slight  bruises.  After  her  wound 
was  stanched,  she  was  taken  to  a  neightrauring  cot- 
tage, until  a  carriage  could  be  summoned  to  c&nvo 
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her  home:  and  when  this  h^  arrived,  the  caval- 
cade, which  had  issued  forth  sb^  gaily  on  this  enter- 
prise,  returned  slowly  and  pensively  to  the  Hall. 

I  had  been  charmed  by  the  generous  spirit  shown 
by  this  young  creature,  who,  amidst  pain  and  danger, 
had  been  anxious  only  to  relieve  the  distress  of  those 
wound  her.  I  was  gratified,  therefore,  by  the  uni- 
versa.'  concern  displayed  by  the  domestics  on  our 
rjJam.  They  came  crowding  down  the  avenue, 
:?ach  eager  to  render  assistance.  The  butler  stood 
ready  with  some  curiously  delicate  cordial ;  the  old 
housekeeper  was  provided  with  half-a-dozen  nos- 
trums, prepared  by  her  own  hands,  according  to  the 
family  receipt-book ;  while  her  niece,  the  melting 
I'hcebe,  having  no  other  way  of  assisting,  stood 
wringing  her  hands,  and  weeping  aloud. 

The  most  material  effect  that  is  likely  to  follow 
this  accident,  is  a  postponement  of  the  nuptials, 
which  were  close  at  nand.  Though  I  commiserate 
the  impatience  of  the  captain  on  that  accofunt,  yet  I 
shall  not  otherwise  be  sorry  at  the  delay,  as  it  will 
^ve  me  a  better  opportunity  of  studying  the  char- 
acters here  assembled,  with  which  I  grow  more  and 
more  entertained. 

I  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  worthy  Squire  is 
quite  disconcerted  at  the  unlucky  result  of  his  hawk- 
ing experiment,  and  this  unfortunate  illustration  of 
his  eulogy  on  female  equitation.  Old  Christy,  too, 
is  very  waspish,  havine  been  sorely  twitted  by  Master 
Simon  for  having  let  his  hawk  fly  at  carrion.  As  to 
the  falcon,  in  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  fair 
Julia's  disaster,  the  bird  was  totally  forgotten.  I 
make  no  doubt  she  has  made  the  best  of  her  way 
back  to  the  hospitable  Hall  of  Sir  Watkyn  Williams 
Wynne ;  and  may  very  possibly,  at  this  present 
imting,  be  pluming  her  wings  among  the  breezy 
•,owers  of  Wynnstay. 
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«J   1 11  ■  fearful  thinK  to  be  no  more. 

Ot  if  to  be,  to  wander  after  death  I 

To  walk  ajt  spirits  do,  in  brakes  all  day, 

And,  when  the  darkness  comes,  to  glide  in  paths 

That  lead  to  graves  ;  and  in  the  silent  vault. 

Where  lies  your  own  pale  shroud,  to  hover  o'er  it. 

Striving  to  enter  your  forbidden  corpse. 

Dkydrn. 

The  conversation  this  evening  ?.'.  :he  supper-table 
took  a  curious  turn,  on  the  subject  of  a  superstition, 
formerly  very  prevalent  in  this  p.irt  of  the  country, 
reUitive  to  tne  present  night  of  the  year,  which  is 
the  Eve  of  St.  Mark's.  It  was  believed,  the  parson 
informed  us,  that  if  any  one  would  watch  in  the 
"hurch  porch  on  this  eve,  for  three  successive  years, 
from  eleven  to  one  o'clock  .at  night,  he  would  see,  on 
'he  third  year,  the  shades  of  those  of  the  parish  who 
vcre  to  die  in  the  course  of  the  y.-ar,  pass  by  him  into 
.hurch,  clad  in  their  usual  appan;!. 

Dismal  as  such  a  sight  would  be,  he  assured  us 
-lat  it  was  formerly  a  frequent  thing  tor  persons  to 
iiake  the  necessarj-  vigils.  He  had  known  more  than 
jne  instance  in  his  time.  One  old  woman,  who 
pretended  to  have  seen  this  phantom  procession,  was 
xn  object  of  great  awe  for  the  whole  year  after- 
wards, and  caused  much  uneasiness  and  mischief. 
If  she  shook  her  head  mysteriously  at  a  person,  it 
was  like  a  death-warrant ;  and  she  had  nearly  causetl 
the  death  of  a  sick  person,  by  looking  ruefully  in  at 
the  window. 

There  was  also  an  old  man,  not  many  years  since, 
of  a  lullen,  melancholy  temperament,  who  had  kept 
two  yi^^ls,  and  began  to  excite  some  talk  In  the 


village,  when,  fortunately  for  the  public  comfort,  he 
died  shortly  after  his  third  watching ;  very  probably 
from  a  cold  that  he  had  taken,  as  the  night  was  tern 
pestuous.  It  was  reported  about  the  village,  how 
ever,  that  he  had  seen  his  own  phantom  pass  b)  hiro 
into  the  church. 

This  led  to  the  mention  of  another  superstition  of 
an  equally  strange  and  melancholy  kind,  which, 
however,  is  chiefly  confined  to  Wales.  It  is  respeit- 
ing  what  are  called  corpse-candles,  little  wandering 
fires,  of  a  pale  bluish  light,  that  move  about  like 
tapers  in  the  open  air,  and  are  supposed  to  desig- 
nate the  way  some  corpse  is  to  go.  One  was  seen 
at  Lankier,  late  at  night,  hovering  up  and  down, 
along  the  bank  of  the  Istwith,  and  was  watched  by 
the  neighbours  until  they  were  tired,  and  went  to 
bed.  Not  long  afterwards  there  came  a  coirely 
country  lass,  from  Montgomeryshire,  to  see  her 
friends,  who  dwelt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
She  thought  to  ford  the  stream  at  the  very  place 
where  the  light  had  been  first  seen,  but  was  dissuaded 
on  account  of  the  height  of  the  flood.  She  walked  to 
and  fro  along  the  bank,  just  where  the  candle  had 
moved,  waiting  for  the  subsiding  of  the  water.  She 
at  length  endeavoured  to  cross,  but  the  poor  girl 
was  drowned  in  the  attempt.* 

There  was  something  mournful  in  this  little  anec- 
dote of  rural  superstition,  that  seemed  to  affect  all 
the  listeners.  Indeed,  it  is  curious  to  remark  how 
completely  a  conversation  of  the  kind  will  absorb 
the  attention  of  a  circle,  and  sober  down  its  gayety, 
however  boisterous.  By  degrees  I  noticed  that  every 
one  was  leaning  forward  over  the  table,  with  eyes 
earnestly  fixed  upon  the  parson ;  and  at  the  mention 
of  corpse-candles  which  had  been  seen  about  the 
chamber  of  a  young  lady  who  died  on  the  eve  of  her 
wedding-day.  Lady  Lillycraft  turned  pale. 

I  have  witnessed  the  introduction  of  stories  of  tl^ 
kind  into  various  evening  circles ;  they  were  often 
commenced  in  jest,  and  listened  to  with  smiles  ;  but 
I  never  knew  the  most  gay  or  the  most  enlightened 
of  audiences,  that  were  not,  if  the  conversation  con- 
tinued for  any  length  of  lime,  completely  and  sol- 
emnly interesteil  in  it.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  degree 
of  superstition  lurking  in  every  mind ;  and  I  dou')t 
if  any  one  can  thoroufjhly  examine  all  his  seciei 
notions  and  impulses,  without  deteclinq;  it,  huklen, 
perha|)s,  even  from  himself.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  l)e 
a  part  of  dur  nature,  like  instinct  in  animals,  acting 
indept.ndentlv  of  our  reason.  It  is  often  found  ex- 
istinfj  in  lofty  natures,  especially  those  ilint  .ue 
poetical  and  .aspiring.  A  Rreat  and  extraordinary 
poet  of  our  d.iy,  whose  life  and  wntings  evince  a 
mind  subject  to  powerful  exaltations  is  said  to  be- 
lieve in  omens  and  secret  intimations.  C»sar,  it  is 
well  known,  was  j,Teally  under  tho  intlueuci-  of  such 
belief;  and  Napoleon  had  his  good  and  evil  days, 
and  his  presiding  star. 

As  to  the  worthy  parson,  I  have  no  doul.t  that  he 
is  strongly  inclinecl  to  superstition.  He  is  naturally 
credulous,  and  passes  so  much  of  his  time  searching 
out  popui.ar  traditions  and  supernatural  tales,  that 
hi?  mind  has  probably  become  infected  by  them. 
He  has  lately  been  immersed  in  the  Demonolatria 
of  NichoLis  Kcmigus,  concerning  supernatural  oc- 
currences in  Lorraine,  and  the  writings  of  Joachimua 
Camerius,  called  by  Vossius  the  I'hcenix  (^Germany 
and  he  entertains  the  ladies  with  stories  l"rom  them, 
that  make  them  almost  afraid  to  go  to  bed  at  night. 
I  have  been  charmed  myself  with  some  of  the  wild 
little  superstitions  which  he  has  adduced  from  Blef- 
k^nius,  Scheffer,  and  others,  such  as  those  of  the 
Laplanders  about  the  domestic  spirits  which  wake 
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them  at  night,  and  summon  them  to  go  and  fish  ;  of 
Thor,  the  deitv  ol  thiiiuier,  who  has  power  of  life 
ami  (leatli,  health  anil  sickness,  and  who;  armed  with 
till'  ranitjow,  slioots  his  arrows  at  those  evil  denorls 
thai  live  on  the  tops  of  rocks  and  mountains,  and 
inii.'st  the  lakes  ;  of  the  Juliles  or  Jiihlafolkcl,  vagrant 
lr'i(j|)b  of  s|]irits,  which  roam  the  air,  and  wander  up 
ar  J  down  by  I'orests  and  mountains,  and  the  moon- 
l-J  lit  SllliiS  ol  hills. 

I  he  |)arson  never  openly  professes  his  lielief  in 
_f.!;oits,  but  I  have  remarkeil  that  he  has  a  suspicii.ius 
.V  .y  of  pressing  j;reai  names  into  the  defence  of 
supernatural  iloctrines,  and  making  philosophers  and 
s.'iinis  tight  for  him.  He  expatiates  at  large  on  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  about  larves, 
01  nocturnal  phantoms,  the  spirits  of  the  wicked, 
which  wandered  like  exiles  about  the  earth  ;  and 
about  those  spiritual  beings  which  abode  in  the  air, 
but  descended  occasionally  to  earth,  ami  mingled 
among  mortals,  acting  as  agents  between  them  and 
the  gods.  He  quotes  also  from  I'hilo  the  rabbi, 
the  contemporary  of  the  apostles,  and,  according  to 
some,  the  friend  of  St,  Paul,  who  says  that  tlie  air  is 
full  of  spirits  of  different  ranks ;  some  destined  to 
exist  lor  a  time  in  mortal  bodies,  from  which  being 
emancipated,  they  p;iss  and  repass  between  heaven 
and  earth,  as  agents  or  messengers  in  the  serviie  of 
the  deity.  j 

Hut  the  worthy  little  man  ;issumes  a  bolder  tone, 
v;hen  he  quotes  from  the  fathers  of  the  church  ;  such 
3-s  St.  Jerome,  who  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  all  the 
1  octors,  that  the  air  is  filled  with  powers  opposed  to 
e.ich  other ;  and  Lactantius,  who  says  that  corrupt 
•ind  dangerous  spirits  wander  over  the  earth,  and 
seek  to  console  themselves  for  their  own  fall  by 
effecting  the  ruin  of  the  human  race ;  and  Clemens 
Alexainirinus,  who  is  of  opinion  that  the  souls  of  the 
obssed  have  knowledge  of  what  p;isses  amony  men, 
.-he  same  .as  angels  have. 

1  air  now  alone  in  my  chamber,  but  these  themes 
jiAve  taken  such  hold  of  (uy  imagination,  that  1 
tinnot  sleep.  The  room  in  which  I  sit  is  just  fitted 
to  foster  such  a  state  of  mmd.  The  walls  are  hung 
with  tapestry,  the  figures  of  which  are  tailed,  ami 
look  like  unsubstantial  shapes  melting  away  from 
sight  Over  tne  tire-place  is  the  portrait  of  a  l.tdy, 
wno,  according  to  the  housekeeper  s  tradition,  pined 
to  death  for  tlie  loss  of  her  lover  in  the  battle  of 
Blenheim.  She  has  a  most  pale  and  [iLiintive  coun- 
tenance, and  seems  to  tix  her  eyes  mournfully  upon 
nie.  The  family  have  long  since  retired.  1  have 
heard  their  steps  die  away,  and  the  distant  doors 
clap  to  after  them.  The  murmur  of  voices,  and  the 
peal  of  remote  laughter,  no  longer  re.ich  the  ear. 
1  he  clock  from  the  church,  in  which  so  many  of  the 
lormer  inhabitants  of  this  hov  se  lie  buried,  has 
chimed  the  awful  hour  of  midnight. 

I  have  sat  by  the  window  and  mused  upon  the 
dusky  landscaiH!,  watching  the  lii;lits  disappearing, 
oiie  by  one,  from  the  distant  village  ;  and  the  moon 
rising  in  her  silent  majesty,  and  leading  up  all  the 
silver  pomp  of  heaven.  As  I  have  g.azed  upon  these 
..juiet  groves  and  sh.idowy  lawns,  silvered  over,  and 
ir.iperfectly  lighted  by  streaks  of  dewy  moonshine, 
ry  mind  has  been  crowded  i)y  "  thick-coming  fan- 
•  ies  "  concerning  those  spiritual  beings  which 

"  walk  the  earlh 

Uniccn,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  tleep," 

Are  there,  indeed,  such  beings  ?  Is  this  space  between 
us  and  the  deity  filled  up  by  innumerable  orders  of 

r'tual  beings,  forming  the  same  gradations  l)etween 
human  soul  and  divine  perfection,  that  we  see 
prevailing  from  humanity  downwards  to  the  meanest 
miect  ?    It  is  a  sublime  and  beautiful  doctrine,  in- 


culcated by  the  early  fathers,  that  there  are  guai  I'lar 
angels  appointed  to  watch  over  cities  and  nations 
to  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  good  men,  .iiuj  tc 
guard  and  guide  the  steps  of  helpless  infancy.  "Noih 
ing,"  s.ays  St.  Jerome,  "gives  us  a  greater  idea  o. 
the  dignity  of  O'lr  soul,  than  th.at  God  h.as  giitr,  ci  |- 
of  us,  at  the  moment  of  our  birth,  an  angel  to  h: 
care  of  it." 

Even  the  doctrine  of  departed  spirits  returning  ; 
visit  the  scenes  and  beings  which  were  dear  to  t!:<i" 
during  the  body's  existence,  though  it  has  been  le 
based  by  the  absurd  superstitions  of  the  vulg.ir,  ir 
itself  is  awfully  solemn  and  sublime.  How  mi 
lightly  it  may  be  ridiculed,  yet  the  attention  invoUiM 
tarily  yielded  to  it  whenever  it  is  made  the  subject  r.t 
serious  discussion  ;  its  prevalence  in  all  ages  im! 
countries,  and  I'ven  among  nevN'ly-discovered  natii.n-, 
that  have  had  no  previous  interchange  of  thtni-lit 
with  other  parts  of  the  world,  prove  it  to  be  one  „\ 
those  mysteries,  and  almost  instinctive  beliefs.  t< 
which,  if  left  to  ourselves,  we  should  naturally  m 
dine. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pride  of  rea.son  and  philosoph\ 
a  vague  doubt  will  still  lurk  in  the  mind,  and  jicr 
haps  will  never  be  perfectly  eradicated  ;  .as  it  is  con- 
cerning a  matter  that  does  not  admit  of  positi\« 
demonstration.  Every  thing  connected  with  our  sp;i 
itual  n.ature  is  full  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  "  We  ,-ire 
fe.irfuily  and  wonilerfully  made  ;  "  we  are  surroiiiui- 
ed  by  mysteries,  and  we  are  mysteries  even  to  our- 
selves. Who  yet  has  been  able  to  comprehend  .ind 
describe  the  nature  of  the  soul,  its  connexion  \Mth 
the  body,  or  in  what  part  of  the  frame  it  is  situatf.l  ? 
We  know  merely  that  it  docs  exist  ;  but  whence  it 
came,  and  when  it  entered  into  us.  and  how  it  « 
ret.iined,  and  where  it  is  seated,  and  how  it  operates, 
are  .all  matters  of  mere  speculation,  and  contradicioiy 
theories.  If,  then,  we  are  thus  igfncrant  of  this 
spiritual  essence,  even  while  it  forms  a  part  of  our- 
selves, and  is  continually  present  to  our  consciou.s- 
ne.ss,  how  can  we  pretend  to  ascert.ain  or  to  deny  its 
powers  and  operations  when  rele;ised  from  its  tleshy 
prison-house  ?  It  is  more  the  manner,  therefore,  in 
which  this  superstition  has  been  degraded,  th.in  its 
intrinsic  absurdity,  that  h.as  brought  it  into  contempt. 
Raise  it  .above  the  frivolous  purposes  to  which  it  his 
been  applied,  strip  it  of  the  gloom  and  horror  wuh 
which  it  has  been  surrounded,  and  there  is  none  <>: 
the  whole  circle  of  visionary  creeds  that  could  nioie 
delightfully  elevate  the  imagination,  or  more  tender!) 
atfect  the  heart.  It  would  oecome  a  sovereign  com- 
fort at  the  bed  of  death,  soothing  the  bitter  teai 
wrung  from  us  by  the  agony  of  our  mortal  separation. 
What  could  l)e  more  consoling  than  the  idea,  tluu 
the  souls  of  those  whom  we  once  loved  were  penuit- 
ted  to  return  and  watch  over  our  welfare? — th.it  af- 
fectionate and  guardi.an  spirits  sat  by  our  pillows 
when  we  slept,  keeping  a  vigil  over  our  most  helpless 
hours  ?— that  beauty  and  innocence  which  had  l.ui- 
guished  into  the  tomb,  yet  smiled  unseen  arcunil  us, 
revealing  themselves  in  those  blest  dreams  wherein 
we  live  over  again  the  hours  of  past  endearment  .' 
A  belief  of  this  kind  would,  I  should  think,  be  a  new 
incentive  to  virtue;  rendering  us  circumspect  even 
in  our  most  secret  moments,  from  the  idea  that  those 
we  once  loved  and  honoured  were  invisible  v,ifnesses 
of  all  our  actions. 

It  would  take  away,  too,  from  that  loneliness  anil 
destitution  which  we  are  apt  to  feel  more  and  more 
as  we  get  on  in  our  pilgrimage  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  this  world,  anu  find  that  those  wno  set  forward 
with  us,  lovingly  and  cheerily,  on  the  journey,  have, 
one  by  one,  dropped  away  from  our  side.  Place  the 
superstition  in  this  light,  and  I  confess  I  should  like 
to  be  a  believer  in  it.    I  see  nothing  in  it  that  is  !i 
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■patible  with  the  tender  and  merciful  nature  of 
our  religion,  nor  revolting  to  the  wishes  and  aflfec- 
tions  of  the  heart. 

There  are  departed  beings  that  I  have  loved  as  I 
never  again  sh.ill  love  in  this  world  ; — that  have  loved 
me  as  I  never  again  shall  be  loved  I  If  such  beings 
lio  ever  retain  in  their  blessed  spheres  the  attach- 
ments which  they  felt  on  earth — if  they  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  poor  concerns  of  transient  mortality, 
vnd  are  permitted  to  hold  communion  with  those 
,vhom  thev  have  loved  on  earth,  I  feel  as  if  now,  at 
his  deep  hour  of  night,  in  this  silence  and  solitude, 
I  could  receive  their  visitation  with  the  most  solemn, 
lut  unalloyed  delight. 

In  truth,  such  visitations  would  be  too  happy  for 
this  world  ;  they  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  this  imperfect  state  of  being.  We  are  here 
placed  in  a  mere  scene  of  spiritual  thraldom  and 
restraint.  Our  souls  are  shut  in  and  limited  by 
bounds  and  barriers ;  shackled  by  mortal  infinnities, 
and  subject  to  all  the  gross  impediments  of  nvitter. 
In  vain  would  they  seek  to  act  independently  of  the 
Tody,  and  to  mingle  together  in  spiritual  intercourse. 
They  can  only  act  here  through  their  fleshy  organs. 
Their  earthly  loves  are  made  up  of  transient  em- 
braces and  long  separations.  The  most  intimate 
Iriendship,  of  what  brief  and  scattered  portions  of 
time  does  it  consist !  We  take  each  other  by  the 
hand,  and  we  exchange  a  few  words  and  looks  of 
kindness,  and  we  rejoice  together  for  a  few  short 
moments — and  then  days,  months,  years  intervene, 
and  we  see  and  know  nothing  of  each  other.  Or, 
granting  that  we  dwell  together  for  the  full  season 
of  this  our  mortal  life,  the  grave  soon  closes  its  gates 
between  us,  and  then  our  spirits  are  doomed  to  re- 
main in  separation  and  widowhood  ;  until  they  meet 
again  in  that  more  perfect  state  of  being,  where  soul 
will  dwell  with  soul  in  blissful  communion,  and  there 
will  be  neither  death,  nor  absence,  nor  any  thing  else 
to  interrupt  our  felicity. 


%*  In  the  foregoing  paper,  I  have  alluded  to  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  old  Jewish  rabbins.  They 
abound  with  wild  theories ;  but  among  them  are 
many  truly  poetical  flights;  and  their  ide.as  are  often 
very  beautifully  expressed.  Their  siieculations  on  the 
nature  of  angels  are  curious  and  fanciful,  though 
much  resembling  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers. In  the  writings  of  the  R.-ibbi  Eleazer  is 
an  account  of  the  temptation  of  our  first  parents, 
and  the  fall  of  'he  angels,  which  the  parson  pointed 
out  to  me  as  having  probably  furnished  .some  of  the 
p"oundwork  for  "  Fartidise  Lost." 

According  to  Eleazer,  the  ministering  .angels  said 
10  lit'  Deity,  "What  is  there  in  man,  that  thou 
irakrst  him  of  such  importance?  Is  he  any  thing 
else  tlian  vanity  ?  for  he  can  scarcely  re.ison  a  little 
on  ti-rrestrial  things."  To  which  God  replied,  "  Do 
you  imagine  that  I  will  be  exalted  and  glorified  only 
by  you  here  above  ?  I  am  the  same  below  that  I  am 
here.  Who  is  there  among  you  that  can  call  all  the 
:reatures  by  their  names  ? '  There  was  none  found 
imong  them  that  could  do  so.  At  that  moment 
Adam  arose,  and  called  ill  the  creatures  by  their 
names.  Seeing  which,  the  ministering  angels  said 
among  themselves,  "  Let  us  consult  together  how 
we  may  cause  Adam  to  sin  against  the  Creator, 
otherwise  he  will  not  fail  to  become  our  master." 

Sammael,  who  was  a  great  prince  in  the  heavens, 
was  present  at  this  council,  with  the  saints  of  the 
drst  order,  and  the  seraphinr,  of  six  bands.  Sammael 
chose  several  out  of  the  tweive  orders  to  accompany 
him,  and  descended  below,  fo:  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing all  the  creatures  which  God  uad  created.     He 


found  none  more  cunning  and  more  fit  to  do  evil 
than  the  serpent. 

The  Rabbi  then  treats  of  the  seduction  and  th« 
fall  of  man ;  of  the  consequent  fall  of  the  dfmon, 
and  the  punishment  which  God  inflicted  on  Adam, 
Eve,  and  the;  serpent.  "He  mrde  them  all  come 
before  him  ;  pronounced  nine  maledictions  on  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  condemned  them  to  suffer  death  ;  and 
he  precipitated  Sammael  and  all  his  band  trora 
heaven.  He  cut  off  the  feel  of  the  set  pent,  which 
had  before  the  figure  of  a  came.,  (Samm.atil  having 
been  mounted  on  him,)  and  he  cursed  him  amon(> 
all  beasts  anH  animals." 


8ENTILITY. 


Tni*  Senlrie  sUndeth  in  the  trad* 

Of  vinuout  tifc,  not  in  the  flethy  line  ; 
For  binud  is  linit,  but  Gen  trie  ii  ilivine, 

Mirror  far  M»fittrhit4 

I  HAVE  mentioned  some  peculiarities  of  the  Souirc 
in  the  education  of  his  sons ;  but  1  would  not  have 
it  thougnt  that  his  instructions  were  directed  chiefly 
to  their  personal  accomplishments.  He  took  great 
p.ains  also  to  form  their  minds,  and  to  insulcaie 
what  he  calls  good  old  English  princ'Dles.  such  aa 
are  laid  down  in  the  writings  of  Peachem  and  hi« 
contemporaries.  There  is  one  author  of  whom  he 
cannot  speak  without  indignation,  which  is  Ches- 
terfield. He  avers  that  he  did  much,  for  a  time 
to  injure  the  true  nation.al  character,  and  to  intro 
duce,  instead  of  open,  manly  sincerity,  a  hollow,  per 
tidious  courtliness.  "  His  inaxim.s,"  he  affirrrs,  "  wert 
calculated  to  chill  the  delightful  enthusiasm  of  youth  ; 
to  m.ake  them  ashamed  of  that  romance  which  is  the 
dawn  of  generous  manhood,  and  to  impart  to  them 
a  cold  p)olish  and  a  premature  worldliness. 

"  Many  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  maxims  would  make 
a  young  m.an  a  mere  man  of  pleasure  ;  but  an  En- 
glish gentleman  should  not  be  a  mere  man  of  pleas- 
ure. He  has  no  right  to  such  selfish  indulgence. 
His  ease,  his  leisure,  his  opulence,  are  debts  due  to 
his  country,  which  he  must  ever  stand  ready  to  dis- 
charge. He  should  be  a  man  at  all  points ;  simple, 
frank,  courteous,  intelligent,  accomplished,  and  in- 
formed ;  upright,  intrepid,  and  disinterested  ;  one 
that  can  mingle  among  freemen  ;  that  can  cope  with 
statesmen  ;  that  can  champion  his  country  and  its 
rights,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  a  countr)'  like 
England,  where  there  is  such  fret  and  unbounded 
scope  for  the  exertion  of  intellect,  and  where  opin- 
ion and  example  have  such  weight  with  the  people, 
every  gentleman  of  fortune  and  leisure  should  feel 
himself  bound  to  employ  him.^elf  in  some  way  to- 
wards promoting  the  prosperity  or  glory  of  the  na- 
tion. In  a  country  where  intellect  antl  action  are 
trammelled  and  restrained,  men  of  rank  and  fortune 
may  become  idlers  and  tritlers  with  impunity  ;  but 
an  English  coxcomb  is  inexcusable;  and  this,  per- 
haps, is  the  reason  why  he  is  the  most  offensive  and 
insupportable  coxcomb  in  the  world." 

The  Squire,  as  Frank  Bracebridge  informs  ine, 
would  often  hold  forth  in  this  manner  to  his  sons, 
when  they  were  about  leaving  the  paternal  roof ;  one 
to  travel  abroad,  one  to  go  fo  the  army,  an'l  one  to 
the  university.  He  used  to  have  them  with  him  ia 
the  library,  which  is  hung  with  the  portraits  cf  Syd- 
ney, Surrey,  Raleigh,  Wyat,  and  otners.  "  Look  at 
those  models  of  true  English  gentlemen,  my  sons," 
he  would  say  with  enthusiasm ;  "  those  were  men 
that  wreathed  the  graces  of  the  naost  dehcate  and 
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>-efined  taste  around  the  siem  virtues  of  the  soldier ; 
that  mingled  wiiat  was  gentle  and  gracious,  with 
what  was  iiaxdy  and  maiily ;  that  possessed  the  true 
"Chivalry  of  spirit,  which  is  the  exalted  essence  of 
manhood.  They  are  thr  lights  by  which  the  youth 
of  the  country  should  array  themselves.  They  were 
the  patterns  and  idols  of  their  country  at  home ; 
'hey  werr  the  illustrators  of  its  dignity  abroad. 
'  Surrey,'  says  Camden, '  was  the  first  nobleman  that 
JIustrated  his  high  birth  with  the  beauty  of  learning. 
He  was  acknowledged  to  l)e  the  gallantesi  man,  the 
iX)lltest  lover,  and  the  completest  gentleman  of  his 
'ime.'  And  .as  to  Wyat,  his  friend  Surrey  most  ami- 
ably testifies  of  him,  that  his  person  was  majestic 
and  beautiful,  his  visage  '  stern  and  mild  ; '  that  he 
sung,  and  played  the  lute  with  remarkable  sweetness  ; 
spoke  foreign  languiigeswith  grace  and  fluency,  anil 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit.  And  see 
what  a  high  commendation  is  passed  upon  these  il- 
lustrious friends :  '  They  were  the  two  chieftains, 
who,  having  travelled  into  Italy,  and  there  Lasted  the 
sweet  and  stately  measures  and  style  of  the  Italian 
pi)etry,  greatly  polished  our  rude  and  homely  man- 
ner of  vulgar  poetry  from  wh.at  it  had  been  before, 
and  therelore  may  be  justly  called  the  reformers  of 
our  English  poetry  and  style.'  And  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney, who  has  left  us  such  monuments  of  elegant 
thought,  and  generous  sentiment,  and  who  illustrated 
his  chivalrous  spirit  so  gloriously  in  the  field.  And 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  elegant  courtier,  the  intrepid 
soldier,  the  enterprising  discoverer,  the  enlightened 
philosopher,  the  magnanimous  martyr.  These  are 
the  men  for  English  gentlemen  to  study,  Chester- 
field, with  his  cold  rnd  courtly  maxims,  would  have 
chilled  and  im[K)verisheil  such  spirits.  He  would 
!ia.5  blighted  all  the  budding  romance  of  their  tem- 
•jcra.nents.  Sydney  would  never  have  written  his 
Ircadia,  nor  Surrey  have  challenged  the  world  in 
.i.-idicatun  of  the  beauties  of  his  Geraldine.  These 
lie  the  men,  my  sons,"  the  Squire  will  continue, 
"  that  show  to  what  our  national  character  may  be 
nxalted,  when  its  strong  and  powerful  qualities  are 
duly  wrought  up  and  refined.  The  solidest  bodies 
are  capable  of  the  highest  polish  ;  and  there  is  no 
character  that  m.iy  be  wrought  to  a  more  ex«iiiisite 
and  unsullied  brightness,  than  that  of  the  true  En- 
glish genlleniaii." 

When  (iuy  was  about  to  depart  for  the  army,  the 
5c(uire  again  took  hiin  asi  le,  and  gave  him  a  long 
exhortation.  He  warned  hini  againbl  that  atfecta- 
tion  of  cool-blooded  inditference,  which  he  was  told 
was  cultivated  by  the  young  British  officers,  among 
whom  it  was  a  study  to  "  sink  the  soldier  "  in  the 
mere  man  of  fashion.  "  A  soldier,"  said  he,  "  with- 
out pride  and  enthusiasm  in  his  profession,  is  a  niert; 
simguin.iry  hireling.  Nothing  distinguishes  him  from 
the  ir.ercciiary  bravo,  but  a  spirit  ol  patriotism,  or  a 
thirst  for  glory.  It  is  the  fashion  now-a-days,  my 
son,"  said  he,  "  to  laugh  at  the  spirit  of  chivalry  ; 
when  that  spirit  is  really  extinct,  the  profession  of 
the  soldier  iiecoines  a  mere  tr.ade  of  blood."  He 
then  set  bct'ore  liim  the  conduct  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  who  is  his  mirror  of  chivalry  ;  valiant,  gener- 
O-ii,  affable,  humane  ;  gall.int  in  the  field.  But  when 
he  came  to  dwell  on  his  courtesy  toward  his  prison- 
n,  the  king  of  France ;  how  he  received  him  in  his 
;crit,  rather  as  a  conqueror  than  as  a  captive;  at- 
■cndcd  on  him  at  table  like  one  of  his  retinue ;  rode 
incovered  beside  him  on  his  entry  into  London, 
mounted  on  a  common  palfrey,  while  his  prisoner 
was  mounted  in  .state  on  a  white  steed  of  stately 
beauty ;  the  tears  of  enthusiasm  stood  in  the  old 
gentlemaii's  eyes. 

Finally,  on  taking  leave,  the  good  Squire  put  in 
His  son's  hands,  as  a  manual,  one  of  his  favounte  old 


volumes,  the  life  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  ly  Godo 
froy ;  on  a  blank  page  of  which  he  had  wnttcn  rt 
extract  from  the  Morte  d'Arthur,  containing  iht 
eulogy  of  Sir  Ector  over  the  body  of  Sir  Launctlm 
of  the  Lake,  which  the  Squire  considers  as  conipn*. 
ing  the  excellencies  of  a  tnie  soldier.  "  Ah,  .Sn 
Launcelot !  thou  wert  head  of  all  Christian  knight.i 
now  there  thou  liest :  thou  were  never  matched  oi 
none  earthly  knights-hands.  And  thou  wert  tlr 
curliest  knight  that  ever  bare  shield.  And  the:. 
were  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrooo 
horse ;  and  thou  were  the  true?  lover  of  a  sinfull 
man  that  ever  loved  woman.  And  thoq  were  thr 
kindest  man  that  ever  strook  with  sword  ;  and  thou 
were  the  goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among  thr 
presse  of  knights.  And  thou  were  the  meekest  man 
and  the  gent  'jst  that  ever  eate  in  hall  among  ladies 
And  thou  we.'e  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal  to< 
that  ever  put  speare  in  the  rest.  ' 


FORTUNE-TELLING. 


Each  city,  each  town,  and  CTen  riUaga, 

Affords  us  either  an  alms  or  pillage. 

And  if  the  we.->ther  be  cold  and  raw, 

Then  in  a  barn  we  tumble  on  straw. 

If  w;irin  and  fair,  by  yea-cock  and  nav<ock, 

The  fields  will  aflurd  ut  a  hedge  or  a  bay-cock. 

Mtrry  Btggmn. 

As  I  was  walking  one  evening  with  the  Oxoniar 
Master  Simon,  and  the  general,  m  a  meadow  not  fa 
from  the  village,  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  fiddlr 
rudely  played,  and  looking  in  the  direction  froi; 
whence  it  came,  we  saw  a  thread  of  smoke  curling 
up  from  among  the  trees.  The  sound  of  music  ir 
always  attractive ;  for.  wherever  there  is  music,  thert 
is  good-humour,  or  good-will.  We  passed  a'.ong  j 
footp.uh,  and  had  a  peep  through  a  break  in  ihf 
hedge,  at  the  musician  and  his  party,  when  the  Oi 
onian  gave  us  a  wink,  and  told  us  that  if  we  woulC 
follow  him  we  should  have  some  sport. 

It  proved  to  he  a  gipsy  encampment,  consisting  ot 
three  or  four  little  cabins,  or  tents,  made  of  blankets 
and  sail-cloth,  spreati  over  hoops  that  were  stuck  in 
tiie  ground.  It  was  on  one  side  of  a  green  lane, 
close  under  a  hawthorn  hedge,  with  a  broad  beech- 
tree  spre.iding  .above  it.  A  small  rill  tinkled  alon^ 
close  by,  through  the  fresh  sward,  that  looked  like  a 
carpet. 

A  tea-kettle  was  hanging  by  a  crooked  niece  oi 
iron,  over  a  lire  rn;.de  from  dry  sticks  and  leaves, 
and  two  old  gipsies,  in  red  cloaks,  sat  crouched  on 
the  gr.ass,  gossiping  over  their  evening  cup  ol  tea  . 
for  these  creatures,  though  they  live  in  the  open  air, 
have  tlieir  ideas  of  firesiile  comforts.  There  werr 
two  or  three  children  sleeping  on  the  straw  with 
which  the  tents  were  littered  ;  a  couple  of  donkc)i 
were  gr.azing  in  the  lane,  and  a  thievish-looking  doi^ 
was  lying  before  the  fire.  Some  cf  the  youngci 
gipsies  were  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  fiddle,  playcc 
by  a  tall,  slender  stripling,  in  an  old  frock-coat,  witi: 
a  peacock's  feather  stuck  in  his  hat-band. 

As  we  approached,  a  gipsy  girl,  with  a  pair  of  fine 
roguish  eyes,  came  up,  and,  as  usual,  ottered  to  teL 
our  fortunes.  I  could  not  but  admire  a  certain  de- 
gree of  slattern  elegance  about  the  baggage.  Hci 
long  black  silken  hair  was  curiously  plaited  in  nu- 
merous small  braids,  and  negligently  put  up  in  a 
picturesque  style  that  a  painif  might  have  been 
proud  to  have  devised. 

Her  dress  was  of  figured  chintz,  rather  ragrec' 
and  not  over-clean,  but  of  a  variety  of  moft  Ear 
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monioua  and  agreeable  colours;  for  these  hcinjfs 
have  a  singularly  line  eye  for  colours.  Hi-r  straw 
hat  was  in  her  hatid,  and  a  red  cloak  thrown  over 
one  arm. 

The  Oxot.inn  ofTered  at  once  to  have  his' fortune 
toll',  and  the  jjiri  Iv^jan  with  the  usual  volubility  of 
her  race;  but  he  drew  licr  on  one  side,  near  the 
li'  i;j;e,  as  he  s.aid  he  had  no  idea  of  having;  his  secrets 
overheard.  1  saw  he  was  talking  to  her  instead  of 
ihe  to  him,  and  by  his  glancing  towards  us  now  and 
ihe.n,  that  he  was  giving  the  b.iguage  some  private 
hints.  When  they  relumed  to  us,  he  assumed  a 
very  serious  air.  "Zounds!"  s.iid  he,  "it's  very 
asionisliing  how  these  creatures  come  by  their 
knowledge  ;  this  girl  has  told  me  some  things  that  1 
tlimight  no  one  knew  but  myself!"  The  girl  now 
ass.iiled  the  general ;  "  Come,  your  honour,"  said 
she,  "  I  see  by  your  face  you're  a  lucky  man  ;  but 
you're  not  happy  in  your  nunc!  ;  you're  not,  indeed, 
sir;  but  have  a  good  heart,  ami  give  me  a  good 
piece  of  silver,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  nii.e  fortune." 

The  general  had  received  all  her  ajiproaches  with 
a  ti.inter,  and   h.id   suffered   her  to  get  hold  of  his 
h.md  ;  but  al  the  mention  of  the  piece  of  silver,  he 
hemmed,  looked  grave,  and,  turning,'  to  us,  asked  if 
we  had  not  better  continue  our  walk.     "Come,  my 
m.ister,"  said  the  girl,  archly,  "you'd  not  be  in  such 
a  hurry,  if  you  knew  all  th.it  I  could  tell  \ou  about 
a  I.ilr  lady  that  h.is  a  notion   for   you.     Come,  sir  ; 
olil  love  burns  strong  ;  there's  man)  a  one  comes  lo 
SIC  weddings,  that  go  away  bndes   themselves."  — 
H'-re  the  girl  whispered   soinetliinj;   in  a  low  voice. 
,1'.  which  the  general  coloured   u]).  w;is  a  Utile  tliit- 
UiOtl,  and  suffered  himselt  lo  be  ilr.iwn  aside  under 
till   hedge,  where  he  .ippeared   to  listen  to  her  with 
(;-.it  earnestness,  and   at   the  end  j'.iid  her  halt-a-  i 
:i;)wn  will)  the  air  of  a  man  th.il  h.is  got  the  worth  | 
'  his  money.     The  girl  next  made  her  attack  uiion  | 
'■' i.sier  Simon,  who,  however,  was  too  old  a  bird  loj 
,K-  caught,  knowing  th.ii   it  would  end   in  an  attack 
L'von  his  purse,  about  which   he  is  a   litlle  sensitive.) 
.\s  he  has  a   great    notion,  however,  of  being  con- 1 
iidered  a  royster,  he  chucked    her   under  the  chin.  I 
[)l,iyi"d  her  off  with  rather  broad  jokes,  and  put  on  | 
something  ol  the  rake-helly  air.  th.it  we  see  now  and  j 
Ihen  assumed  on  the  stage,  by  the  sad-boy  gentle- | 
men  of  the  old  school.'  "Ah,  your  honour."  said  I 
ihe  girl,  with  a  malicious  leer,  "  you  were  not  in  such  | 
,1  t.mtrum   last    year,   when    I    told    you    about  the 
widow,  ;,c)U   know   who;  but    if   you    had   taken    a 
Iriend's  advice,  you'd  never   have  come  away  from 
Uoncaster  races  with  a  Ilea  in  y.ur  ear!"     There 
w.is  a  secret  sting  in  this  speech,  that  seemed  cjiiite 
to  disconcert    M.isier  Simon.     He  jerked   away  his 
hind   in   a  pet,  sm.icked   his  whip,  whistled   to  his 
ilogs,  and   intimated   that   it   was  high   lime   to  go 
home.     The  girl,  however,  was  determined  not  to 
lose  her  harvest.     She  now  turned  upon  me,  and,  as 
I  have  a  weakness  ot  spirit  where  there  is  a  pretty 
face  concerned,  she  soon  wheedled   me  out  ol   my 
money,  and,  in   return,  read   me  a  fortune ;  which, 
if  it  prove  true,  and   1  am  determined  to  believe  it, 
w\\\  make  me  one  ol  the  luckiest  men  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  Cupid. 

I  saw  that  the  Oxonian  w.as  at  the  l)ottom  of  all 
this  oracular  mystery,  and  was  disposed  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  general,  whose  tender  approaches 
to  the  widow  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  wag. 
I  was  a  little  curious,  however,  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  dark  hints  which  had  so  suddenly  disconcerted 
Master  Simon ;  and  took  occasion  to  fall  in  the  rear 
with  the  Oxonian  on  our  way  home,  when  he  laughed 
heartily  at  my  questions,  and  gave  me  ample  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Master  Simon  has 


met  with  a  sad  rebuff  sine?  ny  Christmas  visit  to 
the  Hall.  He  used  at  that  tir.'.c  to  be  joked  about  t 
widow,  a  fine  dashing  woman,  as  he  privately  in-, 
formed  me.  I  had  supposed  the  pleasure  he  betrayed 
on  these  occasions  resulted  from  the  usual  fondnest 
of  old  barhi-lors  for  being  teased  about  getting  mar 
ried,  and  ,ibout  flirting,  and  being  fickle  ancT  false- 
hearted. I  am  assured,  however,  that  Master  i'imo'i 
had  really  persuaded  himself,  the  widow  had  a  kind- 
ness for  him  ;  in  consec|uence  of  which,  he  had  l)ceii 
at  some  ex'raordinar)  expense  in  new  clothes,  and 
h.ul  aciu.illy  got  Frank  Hr.icebridge  to  order  hiir  a 
coat  from  .Stultz.  He  beg.in  to  throw  out  hints  about 
the  importance  of  a  mnn's  seltling  himself  in  life  be- 
fore he  ;;rew  old  ;  he  woulcl  look  grave,  whenever  the 
widow  and  m.itriiiinny  were  mentioned  in  the  same 
sentence  ;  and  privately  asked  the  opinion  of  the 
.Sc|uire  anci  parson  about  iht  pruclence  of  marrying  a 
widow  with  a  rich  jointure,  bui  who  had  several 
children. 

An  important  membfrof  a  great  tamily  connexion 
cannot  haq)  much  upon  the  theme  of  ma  -imony, 
without  its  taking  wiml ;  and  it  soon  got  burzed 
about  that  Mr.  Simon  Hr.icebridge  was  actuall\  (;one 
to  Uoncaster  races,  with  a  new  horse  ,  but  that  he 
meant  to  return  in  a  curricle  with  a  lady  by  his  side. 
Master  Simon  did,  indeed,  go  to  the  races,  and  that 
with  a  new  horse  ;  and  ihe  clashing  widow  did  maka 
her  apiH-.inmce  in  a  curricle  ;  Iml  it  was  untortunate- 
ly  driven  by  a  strapping  young  Irish  dr.igoon.  with 
whom  even  M.ister  .Simcin's  self-complacency  would 
not  allow  him  to  venture  into  com |>eti lion,  and  to 
whom  she  was  married  shortly  al'ier. 

It  was  a  matter  of  sore  ch.igrin  to  Master  Simon 
lor  several  months,  havin],;  never  before  been  fully 
committed.  The  dullest  head  in  ttie  family  had  8 
jokf  upon  him  ;  and  there  is  no  one  that  likes  less  tc 
lie  t)antered  than  an  ,il)s()liite  joker.  He  took  refuge 
for  a  time  at  L.idy  Lillycralt's,  until  the  mailer  should 
blow  over  ;  and  occupied  himself  by  looking  over 
her  acccmiits,  legulaiini;  the  vill.ige  choir,  and  incul- 
cating loyalty  into  a  pet  bulfmch,  by  teaching  him 
to  whistle  "i/oil  save  the  King." 

Ill-  has  now  pretty  ne.irlv  recovered  I'rom  the  mor- 
tihcation  ;  holds  up  his  liead,  and  l.iughs  as  much  as 
any  one  ;  again  adecis  lo  pity  m.irnecl  men,  and  is 
particul.irly  l.icetious  about  widows,  wlien  Lady 
l.illycrall  is  not  by.  His  only  time  ol  trial  is  when 
the  general  gets  liold  of  him,  who  is  infinitely  heavy 
and  persevering  in  his  waggery,  and  will  interweave 
a  dull  joke  through  the  various  topics  of  a  whole 
dinner-time.  Master  Simon  often  p.irnes  these  at 
tacks  by  a  siania  from  his  old  work  of  "  Cupid's. 
Solicitor  tor  Love  :  " 

*'  *Tis  in  vain  tn  wooe  a  widow  over  long. 

In  unce  ur  Iwice  her  mind  you  may  perceiTA  ; 
Widowi  ixe  tabUe,  ht  they  old  or  ynuB|(, 
And  by  tti.-..  wilea  yuuuj  men  they  "rdi  deceive 


•LOVE-CHARMS. 


Cnne,  do  not  weep,  my  s;irl. 

Koriel  him,  pretty  Peoivenni:  th era  will 
Come  oiben,  every  day,  u  good  as  he. 

SiH  J.  SeatuRC. 

The  approach  of  a  wedding  in  a  family  is  always 
an  event  of  great  importance,  but  particularly  so  m 
a  household  like  this,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  country. 
Master  Simon,  who  is  a  pervading  spirit,  and,  throuf^ 
means  of  the  butler  and  housekeeper,  knows  every 
thing  that  goes  forward,  tells  me  that  the  maid-serv- 
ants are  cent  nuallv  tryini;  their  fortunes,  and  that 
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the  serranta'-hall  has  of  late  been  quite  a  scene  of 
lncant<-ition. 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  how  the  oddities  of  the  head 
of  a  family  How  down  through  all  the  brahches.  The 
Squii'e,  in  the  indulgenci-  ol  his  love  of  every  thing 
that  smacics  of  old  times,  has  held  so  many  gravr 
conveisatiuns  with  thi>  parson  at  tal)Ie,  about  popular 
niperstiiionsand  tra.  itional  rites,  that  they  have  lieen 
tanieti  from  the  parlour  to  tlie  kitchen  by  the  listcn- 
iog  domestics,  and,  being  apparently  sanctioned  by 
WJch  high  authority,  the  whole  house  has  become 
i'jfcv-ted  by  them. 

The  servants  are  all  versed  in  the  common  modes 
of  tr>'mg  luck,  and  the  charms  to  insure  constancy. 
They  read  their  fortunes  by  drawmg  strokes  in  the 
ashei,  or  by  repeating  a  form  of  words,  and  looking 
in  a  pail  of  water.  St.  Mark's  Eve,  I  am  tolil,  was 
a  busy  time  with  them ;  being  an  appointed  night 
for  certain  mystic  ceremonies.  Several  of  them 
•owed  hemp-seed  to  be  reajjed  l)y  their  true  lovers; 
and  tiiey  even  ventured  upon  the  solemn  and  fearlul 
preparation  of  the  dumb-cake.  This  must  be  done 
fastinj;,  anil  in  silence.  The  ingredients  are  liandeil 
down  in  traditional  lorm:  "An  eggshell  full  of  salt, 
an  eggshell  full  of  malt,  ar.d  an  eggshell  lull  of  1.  ir- 
ley-meal."  When  the  cake  is  re.idy,  it  is  put  upon 
a  pan  over  the  tire,  and  the  future  husband  will  ap- 
pear, tuin  the  cake,  and  retire;  but  if  a  word  is 
spoken  or  a  f.isi  is  broken  during  this  awful  cere- 
mony, there  is  no  knowing  what  horrible  conse- 
quences would  ensue  ! 

The  experiments,  in  the  pres^-nt  instance,  came  to 
no  result ;  they  that  sowed  the  liemi)-seed  forgot  the 
•n;igic  rhyme  th.it  they  were  to  jironounce— so  the 
true  lover  m-vei  apfiean-d  ;  and  .is  to  the  dumb-cake, 
«hat  betAten  the  awt'ul  stdlness  thev  had  to  keep, 
and  the  awfulness  of  the  midnight  hour,  theii  hearts 
failed  them  when  they  had  put  the  cake  in  the  pan  ; 
*o  ihit,  on  the  sinking  ol  the  great  house-clock  in 
the  jcrvaiits'-hall,  they  were  seized  with  a  sudden 
panic,  and  r.in  out  of  the  room,  to  which  they  did 
not  return  until  morning,  when  they  found  the  mystic 
cake  burnt  to  a  cinder. 

The  most  [jersevering  at  these  spells,  however,  is 
Phael)e  Wiikins,  the  housekeeper's  niece.  As  she 
15  a  kind  ot  privileged  personage,  and  rather  idle,  she 
1  as  more  tirr.e  lo  occupy  herself  with  these  matters. 
She  has  always  h:i(l  her  he;;!  f^dl  of  love  and  matri- 
mwy.  She  knows  the  dream-l'otjk  by  heart,  and  is 
qute  an  oracle  among  the  little  girls  of  the  family, 
wh  )  alw.iys  come  to  her  lo  inteii.ret  their  dreams  in 
the  'iiornings. 

D'jring  the  present  gayety  of  the  house,  however, 
the  \  oor  girl  has  worn  a  face  full  of  trouble  ;  and,  to 
use  tie  housekeeper's  woru..,  "  has  fallen  into  a  sad 
hyslericky  w.iy  lately."  It  seems  that  she  was  l>orn 
and  brought  up  in  the  village,  where  her  father  was 
parish-clerk,  and  she  was  an  early  pl.iymate  and 
sweetiieart  of  young  Jack  Tibbets.  Since  she  has 
come  10  live  at  the  Hall,  however,  her  head  h.is  been 
a  little  turned.  ISeing  very  pretty,  and  naturall) 
genteel,  she  has  been  much  noticed  and  indulged  ; 
and  being  the  housekeeper's  niece,  she  has  hild  an 
equivocal  station  between  a  servant  and  a  compan- 
ion. She  has  learnt  something  of  fashions  and  no- 
tions among  the  young  ladies,  which  have  effected 
quite  a  metamorphosis;  insomuch  that  her  tinery  at 
church  on  Sundays  has  given  mortal  offence  to  her 
former  intimates  in  the  village.  This  has  occasioned 
the  misrepresentations  which  have  awakened  the 
implacable  family  pride  of  U.ime  Tibbets.  Hut  what 
is  worse,  Phoebe,  tiaving  a  spice  of  coquetry  in  her 
disposition,  showed  it  on  one  or  two  occasions  to  her 
lover,  which  produced  a  downright  quarrel ,  and 
lack,  being  very  proud  and   fiery^  h^^  absolutely 


turned  his  back  upon  her  for  several  succr^.l 
Sundays. 

rhe  poor  girl  is  full  of  sorrow  and  repentance.  ,  ;. 
would  lain  m.ike  up  with  her  lover;  but  he  teds  I  s 
security,  and  stancis  aloof.     In  this  he  is  donliiliv 
eiKour.igefl  by  his  mother,  who  is  continu  illy  r 
minding  him  what  he  owes  to  his  family;  (oi  tii 
same  family  pride  seems  doometl  to  be  Uir  rtMn 
bane  of  lovers. 

As  I  hate  to  see  a  i)retty  fare  ir  trouble,  I  i 
felt  quite  concerned  for  the  luckless  I'hu-be,  i ,, 
since  I  he.iril  her  story.  It  is  *  sad  thiny;  id  u, 
thwarted  in  love  at  any  time,  bit  narticulaiiv  s-  ii 
this  tender  season  of  the  year,  when  every  livini; 
thing,  even  to  the  very  butterfly,  is  sporting  with  ,is 
male  ;  and  the  green  lields,  and  the  budding  grc;\i  , 
and  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and  the  sweet  siiuli  ,,1 
the  flowers,  are  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  a  l^r. 
sick  girl.  1  am  told  that  the  coolness  of  youn^ 
Re.iily-Money  lies  very  heavy  at  poor  I'hiTbe's  hi-.nt. 
Instead  of  singing  .iboiit  the  house  as  fonnerlv,  she 
goes  about  n.ale  and  sighing,  and  is  apt  to  breaL  uit.i 
tears  when  her  companions  are  full  of  merrimeni. 

Mrs.  Hannah,  the  vestal  gentlewoman  of  my  Lai!y 
Lillycraft,  has  had  long  talks  and  walks  witli  riia'he, 
up  and  down  the  avenue  of  an  evening  ;  and  has  en- 
deavoured to  siiueeze  some  of  her  own  verjuice  ii.iu 
the  other's  milky  nature.  She  speaks  with  contempt 
and  abhorrence  of  the  whole  sex,  and  .idvises  I'hatie 
to  ilespise  all  the  men  as  heartily  as  she  does,  but 
riurbe's  loving  temper  is  not  to  be  curdled  ;  she  Ins 
no  such  thing  as  hatred  or  contempt  for  mankiml  in 
her  whole  composition.  She  has  all  the  simple  t'oiul- 
ness  of  heart  of  poor,  weak,  loving  woman  ;  .uul  hn 
only  thoughts  at  present  are  how  to  conciliate  ai:v! 
reclaim  her  wayward  swain. 

The  sj^ells  and  love-charms,  which  are  matteis  ci 
sport  to  the  other  domestics,  are  serious  concerns 
with  this  love-stricken  damsel.  .She  is  coniinuali. 
trying  her  fortune  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  am  t.i  i 
that  she  has  alisolutely  fasted  for  six  Wcdnesdavi 
and  three  Fridays  successively,  having  understoiil 
that  it  was  a  sovereign  chann  to  insure  f)eing  m.ir- 
ried  to  one's  liking  within  the  year.  She  carri' b 
about,  also,  a  ltx;k  of  her  sweetheart's  hair,  an.;  ,i 
riban<l  he  once  gave  her,  l)eing  a  mode  of  producing 
constancy  in  a  lover.  She  even  went  so  l.ir  as  to 
try  her  fortune  by  the  moon,  which  has  alw.iys  h.id 
much  to  do  with  lovers'  dreams  and  lancies.  Fur 
this  purjiose,  she  went  out  in  the  night  ot  tlie  iuli 
mixjn,  knelt  on  a  stone  in  the  meadow,  and  repeated 
the  old  traditional  rhyme : 

"  All  hail  to  thee,  mnon,  all  hail  to  thr«  ; 
1  pray  thee,  aouii  moon,  now  show  tu  me 
The  youth  wno  ny  future  hmhanrf  >hj>  he." 

When  she  came  back  to  the  house,  she  was  laiiu 
and  p.ile,  and  went  immediately  to  tjed.  The  next 
morning  she  told  the  porter's  wife  that  she  h.iil  .seen 
some  one  close  by  the  hedge  in  the  meadow,  which 
she  was  sure  was  young  Tibbets ;  at  any  rate,  she 
had  dreamt  of  him  all  night ;  both  of  which,  the  oM 
dame  assured  her,  were  most  happv  signs.  It  h<x.s 
since  turned  out  that  the  person  in  tfie  meadow  was 
old  Christy,  the  huntsman,  who  was  walking  l.i« 
nightly  rounds  with  the  great  stag-hound;  sotLi' 
Fhcebe's  faith  in  the  charm  is  completely  shaken. 
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Ykstkrday  the  fair  lulia  made  her  first  appear 
ance  down-stairs  since  tier  accident ;  and  the  sight 
of  her  spread  an  universal  cheerfulncM  through  thr 
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household.  She  was  e«tiTmely  pale,  however,  and 
could  not  walk  without  pain  and  difficulty.  She  was 
assisted,  therefore,  to  a  sofa  in  the  iiliraty,  whirh  is 
pleasant  and  retired,  looking  out  among  trees  ;  aiul 
so  quiet,  that  the  little  birds  come  hopping  upon  the 
windows,  and  peering  curiously  into  the  ai).irtment. 
hire  several  of  the  family  gathered  round,  anti  de- 
viseil  means  to  amuse  her,  and  make  the  day  piss 
pi'.-asantly.  Lady  Lillycraft  lamented  the  svant  of 
iiinie  new  novel  to  whil»  ^wav  the  time  ;  ami  wis 
liOiost  in  a  pet,  because  the  "  Author  of  Waverlcy  " 
>_d  not  piiduced  a  work  for  the  List  three  months. 

rhire  wa«  a  motion  made  to  call  on  tin;  parson 
foi  some  of  his  old  legends  or  ghost  stories ;  tint 
to  this  Lady  LiUycraft  objected,  as  th»'y  were  apt 
to  {jivc  her  the  vapours.  General  Harboltle  gave  .i 
minute  account,  for  the  sixth  time,  of  the  disaster 
ol  a  fricrd  in  India,  who  h.ad  his  leg  bitten  off  l)y  a 
tijjer,  whilif  he  was  hunting  ;  and  was  proceeding' 
to  menace  tht  company  with  a  chapter  or  two  atiout 
Tip|)oo  .Saib. 

At  length  the  caniiir  bethought  himself  and  saiil. 
he  believed  he  hail  a  manuscript  tale  lyinjj  in  one 
Ciirner  of  his  campaiy^'ning  trunk,  which,  if  he  ciuilil 
liiul.  and  the  company  were  desirous,  he  woul<I  read 
to  ihem.  The  otfer  w;is  e.igerly  accepted.  He  n;- 
lircd.  and  soon  retunit-d  with  a  roll  of  t)lotted  irianu- 
sciipt,  in  a  very  gentlemanlike,  but  nearly  illegible, 
hand,  atid  a  great  part  written  on  cartndi,'e-i)aper. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  scribblmgs,"  said  he,  "  of  my 
poor  friend,  Charles  Lightly,  of  the  ilr,ij4oons.  He 
was  a  curious,  rom.inlic,  studious,  fanciful  fellow; 
ilie  favourite,  anil  often  the  unconscious  butt  ol  his 
lellow-otlicers,  who  cntert.iined  themselves  with  his 
eccentricities.  He  was  in  some  of  the  hardest  serv- 
ice in  the  peninsula,  and  distinfjuished  himself  by 
Sis  gallantry.  When  the  inter\Mls  of  duty  per- 
xitted.  he  was  fond  of  rovin^j  about  the  country, 
"isiting  noted  places,  and  was  extremely  toiul  of 
Moorish  pjins.  When  at  his  nuartrrs,  he  was  a  threat 
r,,:ribbler,  and  nasseil  much  of  his  leisure  with  his 
pen  in  his  hand. 

"  Ai  1  w.is  amuch  younger  officer,  and  a  very  young 
man,  he  took  uu-,  in  a  manner,  under  his  care,  and 
wf  became  close  friends.  He  used  olli-n  lo  read 
Ins  writings  to  me,  having  a  great  rontiilciicr  in  iiiy 
taste,  lor  1  always  praised  them.  I'our  fellow  !  he 
was  shot  down,  close  by  nic,  at  \V^'lt(■rloo.  We  lay 
wounded  together  for  some  time,  durin;,'  a  h.inl  coii- 
ti-'St  that  took  place  near  at  hand.  As  I  was  least 
hurt,  I  tried  tu  relieve  him,  and  to  stanch  the  hlm/d 
which  tlowed  from  a  wound  in  his  bre.ist.  He  lay 
with  his  he-id  in  my  l.ip,  and  looked  up  thankfully  in 
my  face,  but  shook  his  head  f.iiiuly,  and  ni.ufe  a 
sign  that  it  w.is  all  over  with  lirn  ;  and,  indeeil,  !  e 
ilied  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  just  as  our  nitn 
had  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  came  to  our  relief.  I 
have  his  favourite  dog  and  his  pistols  to  this  day, 
and  several  of  his  manuscrijns,  which  he  gave 
to  me  at  ditTerent  times.  The  one  I  am  now  going 
ID  read,  is  a  tale  which  he  said  fie  wrote  in  Spain, 
iluring  the  time  that  he  lay  ill  of  a  wound  received  at 
S;damanca." 

We  now  arranged  ourselves  to  hear  the  story.  The 
captain  seated  himself  on  the  sofa,  beside  tne  fair 
I  Ilia,  who  I  had  notice*!  to  be  somewhat  affected  by 
■;.e  picture  he  had  carelessly  drawn  of  wounds  and 
,!angei^  in  a  field  of  battle.  She  now  leaned  her  arm 
fondly  ca  his  shoulder,  and  her  eye  glistened  as  it 
rested  or.  the  manuscript  of  the  poor  literary  flra- 
gt>on.  Lady  LiUycraft  buried  herself  in  a  deep,  well- 
cushioned  elbow-chair.  Her  dogs  were  nestled  on 
loft  mats  at  her  feet ;  and  the  gallant  general  took 
bis  station  in  an  arm-chair,  at  her  side,  and  toyed 
with  her  elegantly  omamoited  work-bag.     The  rest 


of  the  circle  beiitff  all  equally  well  aeenmmodated, 
the  captain  beg,«n  nis  story  ;  a  copy  of  which  1  htvt 
procured  for  the  oencfit  of  ihe  rcider. 
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What  1  life  An  I  lead  »ith  mf  mattrr ;  nothinx  but  biowmji 
(if  tiellnwe«,  ttttating  of  \y\Til*  ami  -.^laptiig  of  cmtlf  ti  I  II  i! 
a  very  secret  Kieni-e,  fnr  iiori«  almiisi  can  iinilentaiid  lh«  !>■ 
giiaue  of  it.  Sublimation,  aliniKaiion,  ..alcinalion,  nilufication 
alhi?icali«n,  kind  feimeiiuiin.i  -  uith  a-s  many  tcimu  UD|>u« 
kilile  to  b«  ultflreil  a.i  the  arte  tu  ',«  ciiinpaaied. 

LllLV't    (j.llUlhM. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  ancient  city  of  (iran.ada, 
there  sojoiirred  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Antonio 
deCasiros.  He  wore  the  garb  of  a  stuilent  of  Sala- 
manca, and  was  pursuing  a  course  of  reading  in  the 
library  of  the  university  :  and,  .it  intervals  of  leisure, 
indiil>;ing  his  curiosity  f)y  examining  those  remains 
of  .Moorish  magnificence  for  whicfi  Oranaila  is  re- 
nowned. 

Whilst  occupied  in  his  studies,  he  frequently 
noticed  an  old  man  of  a  singular  appearance,  whp 
was  likewise  ,i  visitor  to  tne  library.  He  was 
lean  and  withered,  though  apparently  more  from 
study  than  from  age.  His  eyes,  thoujjli  bnght  and 
visionary,  were  sunk  in  his  hcul,  and  thrown  intc 
shade  by  overhanging  eyebrows.  His  dress  was 
always  the  same ;  a  black  doublet  ;  a  short  blacV 
cloak,  very  rusty  and  threadbare  ;  a  small  ruff  ant'  » 
l.irge  overshadowing  hat. 

His  a|)pi;tiie  for  knowledge  seemed  insatiable.  Ht 
would  pass  whole  d.iys  in  the  library,  absorbed  ii: 
study,  consulting  a  multiplicitv  of  authors,  as  though 
he  were  pursuing  some  interesting  subject  thiough 
all  its  ramifications  ;  so  that,  in  general,  when  even- 
ini;  orne,  lie  was  almost  buried  among  books  and 
manuscripts. 

The  curiosity  of  Antonio  was  excited,  and  he  in- 
quired of  the  attetiilants  concerning  the  stranger. 
No  one  could  give  hiin  'ny  information,  excepting 
that  he  had  been  for  son  •  time  past  a  casu.il  fre- 
quenter of  Ihe  library;  that  his  reading  lay  chiefly 
among  works  treating  of  »he  (.ccolt  sciences,  and 
that  he  was  particularly  curious  in  his  inquiries  after 
Ardiian  manuscripts.  Tliey  added,  that  he  never 
held  commuuicatii'n  with  any  one,  excejiting  to  ask 
lor  particular  works;  that,  alter  a  lit  of  studious  .ap- 
plication, he  would  ilisappear  for  several  days,  and 
even  weeks,  and  when  he  revisited  the  library,  he 
would  look  more  withered  and  l)a^,;ard  than  ever. 
The  student  felt  interested  by  this  account ;  he  waa 
le.'uling  rather  ->  desultory  life,  .and  had  .ill  that  ca- 
pricious cunosiij  vhich  springs  up  in  idleness.  He 
dptennined  to  mane  himself  acquainted  with  thif 
book-worm,  and  fiiul  out  who  and  what  he  was. 

The  next  time  that  he  saw  the  old  man  at  the  li- 
brary, he  commenced  his  approaches  by  requesting 
permission  to  look  into  one  of  the  volumes  »iih 
whici-  the  unknown  appeared  to  have  done.  Th« 
latter  merely  fxiwed  his  head,  in  token  of  assent. 
After  pretetiding  to  look  through  the  volume  with 
great  attention,  ne  returned  it  with  many  acknowl- 
edgments.   Tfie  stranger  made  no  reply. 

"  May  I  ask,  senor,'  said  Antonio,  with  some  hes- 
itation, "  may  I  ask  what  you  are  searching  after  in 
all  these  books  ? " 

The  old  man  raised  his  head,  with  an  expression 
of  surprise,  at  having  his  studies  interrupted  for  Hm 
first  time,  ami  by  so  intrusive  a  Question.  He  tor^ 
veyed  the  student  with  a  side  glance  from  head  to 
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tool :  "  Wisdom,  my  son."  taid  he,  calmly ;  "  an<l 
Ihe  search  riMiiiires  i-vt-ry  moment  of  my  aitrnlion." 
Hr-  thrri  cast  Ins  eyc»  upon  his  Iniok,  and  resumed 
his  stiiilifs. 

"  Mui;  l.ither,"  snid  Anionio.  "cannot  you  spare  n 
moment  to  point  out  the  road  tooihcrs?  It  is  to 
exp'fienced  travellers  like  you.  that  sve  slranj;ers  in 
the  (uihs  of  knowlcilge  must  look  for  directions  on 
O'tr  i  >  iiiiey." 

'I  he  strai.^jer  looked  disturln-d  :  "  I  have  not  lime 
enough,  my  son,  to  learn,"  said  he,  "  much  less  to 
leiii;h  1  am  ignorant  myself  of  the  path  ol  true 
knowledk;e  ;  how  then  can  I  show  it  to  others  ?  " 

••  \V(  II.  hut  father—  ' 

"Senor,"  said  the  old  mar),  mildly,  hut  earnestly, 
"you  must  see  th.it  1  h.ive  l)ut  few  steps  more  to 
the  ^;rave.  In  th.il  short  s|)ai'e  have  1  to  aicom- 
plisli  ilie  whole  business  of  my  existence.  1  have  no 
time  lor  words;  every  word  is  as  one  j^iaiti  of 
sand  of  my  jjl.iss  wasted.    SutTer  me  to  he  alone. " 

There  w,is  no  replying  lo  so  complete  a  closing; 
ot  the  door  of  iniim.iey,  The  student  louiiil  linn- 
seir  calmly  hut  totally  reimlsetl.  Th(iii),'h  curious 
and  iiKjuisitive,  yet  he  was  n.iturally  moilist,  .ind  on 
afterthouj^hts  he  hlu-^hed  it  Ins  own  inlnisinii.  His 
mind  soon  hec.iine  occupied  Ity  other  ol)|eiis,  lie 
passed  several  ilays  wanderiti);  amon^;  the  moillder- 
in>{  piles  of  Moorish  .inliileciure,  those  mel.im  holy 
monuments  of  an  elej^ant  and  volupluoiis  people. 
He  p.iced  the  deserleii  halls  of  the  Alh.iiiibr.i,  the 
parulise  ol  the  Moorish  kirij;s,  He  visited  the  j^re.it 
court  of  the  lions,  I.iiikius  lor  the  perlidious  m.is- 
■acrc  of  the  gall.int  Aliencerrages.  He  ^;.i/eil  with 
admiration  at  its  mosaic  cupol.is,  ^;orgeoiisly  p.nnted 
in  gold  ,ind  azure;  its  liasins  of  niarhle,  its  al.ihas- 
tcr  vase,  suppoiied  by  lions,  aiul  stoti<"d  with  in- 
jciiptioris. 

His  ima^jination  kindled  as  he  wandered  among 
J:ese  scenes.  They  were  c.ilcul.iied  to  .iw.iken  .ill 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  youthful  mind.  .Most  ot  the 
halls  have  anciently  been  beautified  by  lountains. 
The  hne  i.iste  of  the  Ar.ihs  delighted  in  the  spark- 
ling [)urity  and  reviving  Iresliness  of  w.tter ;  and 
they  erected,  as  it  wen;,  altars  on  every  side,  to  th.it 
delicate  element.  J'oetry  mingles  with  architecture 
in  the  .'Mhanibra.  It  hreathes  along  the  very  walls. 
Wherever  Antonio  turned  his  eye.  he  lululd  inscrip- 
tions in  Arabic,  wherein  the  perpetuity  ol  Moorish 
power  and  splendour  within  these  walls  was  conh- 
dently  predicted.  Alas  !  how  has  the  prophecy  been 
falsified  !  M.my  of  the  basins,  where  the  lountains 
had  once  thrown  up  their  sparkling  showers,  were 
dry  and  dusty.  .Some  ot  the  palaces  were  turned 
into  gloomy  convents,  .iik!  the  barefoot  monk  [)aced 
through  those  courts,  which  h.id  once  glittered  with 
the  array,  and  echoed  to  the  music,  of  Moorish  chiv- 
alry. 

In  the  course  of  his  rambles,  t^  student  more 
than  once  encountered  the  old  i..an  of  the  library. 
He  was  always  alone,  and  so  full  of  thought  as  not 
to  notice  any  one  al)out  him.  He  appeared  to  be 
imerit  up<jn  studying  those  half-huried  inscnpt'ons, 
9vliich  are  found,  here  and  there,  among  the  Moor- 
ijih  ruins,  and  seem  to  murmur  from  the  earth  the 
tale  of  former  greatness.  The  greater  part  of  these 
have  since  been  translated ;  but  they  were  supposed 
by  many  at  the  time,  to  contain  symbolical  revela- 
tions, and  golden  maxims  of  the  Arabian  sages  and 
astrologers.  As  Antonio  saw  the  stranger  appar- 
ently deciphering  these  inscriptions,  he  felt  an  eager 
longing  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  to  participate 
n  bis  curious  researches;  but  the  repulse  he  had 
•net  with  at  the  library  deterred  him  from  making 
my  further  advances. 

He  had  directed  his  steps  one  evening  to  the  sa^ 


cred  mount,  which  overlooks  the  beautllul  vallt/  it,i 
tered  by  the  Darro,  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Vrg.i,  ,,ii,, 
.ill  that  rich  diversity  of  vale  and  mountain  iim 
surrounds  dranada  with  an  earthly  paradise.  It  a  ,p 
twilight  when  he  lound  himself  at  the  place,  wlmr 
at  the  presint  d.iy.  are  situated  the  chapels,  kiiusn 
by  the  n.ime  of  the  Sacred  Furnaces,  They  art  .,, 
called  from  grottoes,  in  which  some  of  the  prinui  i 
saints  are  said  to  have  been  Imrnt.  At  the  linic 
Anionio's  visit,  the  pl.ice  vas  an  object  of  nucli  m 
riosily.  In  an  excav.ition  of  these  grottoei,  scm 
m.inuseripts  had  iccenily  been  disrovered,  cngr.n  ^i 
on  pl.iies  of  le.id.  They  were  written  in  the  Ai  i- 
bian  l.itigu.ige,  excepting  one,  which  was  in  un 
known   ch.tr.iciers.      The    I'ope  had   issued  a  liu'l, 

forbiilding  .iny  one,  under  pain  of  excommunic.i' 

to  spe.ik  of  these  m.uiuscripls.  The  prohib.ii  ,n 
had  only  excited  the  greater  curiosity;  and  rn  nn 
reports  were  whispered  about,  th.it  these  ni.u,  ]■ 
scripts  cont. lined  treasures  of  dark  and  lorbidin', 
knowledge. 

As  Antonio  w.as  examining  the  place  from  when,  t 
these  mysterious  manuscripts  had  been  ilrawn,  ,r 
.(gain  observed  the  old  m.in  of  the  libr.iry  wandit  .; 
among  the  ruins.  His  curiosity  was  now  tu.,, 
.iw.'iki'ned  ;  the  time  and  place  served  to  stimiil  nr 
it.  He  resohed  to  watch  tins  groper  after  si-m,i 
and  forgotten  lore,  and  toir.ice  nim  to  his  h.ibn  i- 
tion.  There  w.is  something  like  adventure  in  ihc 
thing,  th.it  charmed  his  ronianiic  disposition,  lit 
followed  the  str.inger,  therefore,  at  a  little  dist.iiiM 
at  lirsi  c.mtioiisly,  but  he  soon  observed  him  tti  In 
so  wr.i|)ped  in  his  own  thoughts,  as  to  take  liitU 
heed  of  exiern.d  objects. 

They  passed  .doin;  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  an  ! 
then  by  the  sli.idy  banks  of  the  iJarro.  They  pur 
sued  tdeir  way,  for  some  distance  from  Ciran.nU 
along  a  lonely  ro.id  that  led  among  the  hills.  Thr 
gloom  of  evening  was  gathering,  and  it  was  qeiii 
d.irk  when  the  stranger  stopped  at  the  portal  of  .. 
solil.iry  m.insion. 

It  appeared  to  be  a  mere  wing,  or  ruined  frag- 
ment, ol  what  had  once  been  a  pile  of  some  consr- 
ipience.  The  walls  were  of  great  thicki>ess  ;  ihi' 
windows  narrow,  and  generally  secured  by  iron  b.irs 
The  door  was  of  planks,  studded  with  iron  spikes, 
and  had  been  ot  great  strength,  though  at  preseiu  i 
W.IS  much  decayed.  At  one  end  of  the  m.msi<.ii 
was  a  ruinous  tower,  in  the  Moorish  style  of  .irciii- 
lecture.  The  edifice  had  probably  been  a  coiinm 
retreat,  of  castle  of  pleasure,  during  the  occu|)atUjn 
of  (iranada  by  the  Moors,  and  rendered  sulficientU 
strong  to  withst.ind  any  casual  as.sault  in  those  war 
like  limes. 

The  olil  man  knocked  at  the  portal.  A  light  ap- 
peared at  a  small  window  just  above  it,  and  a  femaii 
head  looked  out :  it  might  have  served  as  a  model 
!or  one  ol  Kaph.iel's  saints.  The  hair  w;is  lieauii- 
fully  braided,  and  gathered  in  a  silken  net ;  and  the 
complexion,  as  well  as  could  l)e  judged  from  tht 
light,  was  that  sott,  rich  brunette,  so  becoming  in 
southern  beauty. 

"  It  IS  I,  my  child,"  said  the  old  man.  The  facf 
instantly  disappeared,  and  soon  after  a  wicket-dooi 
in  the  large  ponal  opened.  Antonio,  who  had  ven- 
tjr*''  near  to  the  building,  caught  a  transient  sight 
of  a  dcl'c;»i»»  female  form.  A  pair  of  tine  black  eyei 
darted  a  look  of  surprise  at  seeing  a  stranger  hover- 
ing near,  and  the  door  was  precipitately  closed. 

There  was  something  in  this  stidiien  gleam  of 
bejiuty  that  wonderfully  struck  the  imagination  of 
the  student.  It  was  like  a  brilliant,  flashing  fron 
its  dark  casket.  He  sauntered  about,  regarding  the 
gloomy  pile  with  increasing  interest.  A  few  siraple, 
wild  notes,  from  among  some  rocks  and  treer  at  s 
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jtilf  distance,  nttntctmt  hii  attention.  He  found 
thTT  a  K^oup  of  Gitanas,  a  va);al>un(l  gipsy  ri*'^'*', 
which  at  that  time  €ilH)iiri<le<i  in  Spain,  nnil  lived  m 
hovria  and  caves  of  the  iiilW  itl)otit  the  neiKhliuiir- 
hiiod  of  (jranada.  Some  were  husy  alxnit  ii  fire, 
iitii  others  were  lisli-niu)^  to  ihe  uncouth  music 
ivhich  one  of  their  cuinpanions,  seated  on  a  le'lge  of 
ihe  rock,  was  inakin){  with  .1  split  reed. 

Antonio  endeavoured  to  o))tain  some  infomiation 
)f  them,  concerning  the  old  buikhnu;  and  its  inh.i))-f 
ilaiils.  The  one  who  appeared  to  lie  their  spokeb- 
ni.in  was  a  giuiil  fellow,  witii  a  sutitle  K-^it.  a  whis- 
pering voice,  and  a  sinister  roll  of  the  eye.  He 
lhiu(,'ged  his  shoulders  on  the  student's  inquiries, 
in>l  said  that  all  was  not  ri^ht  in  that  liuildin};.  An 
ulii  man  inhatiited  it,  whom  nohoiiy  knew,  an<l 
whose  family  appeared  to  be  only  a  daughter  and  a 
ffiiiale  servant.  He  and  his  companions,  he  ad<led, 
[ivtil  up  among  the  nei^hliouring  hills;  and  as  they 
h:iil  lieen  iltout  at  night,  they  had  ollen  seen  slranj^e 
li,;l,ts,  and  heani  strange  sountis  Imm  the  lower. 
.Some  of  the  country  people,  who  worked  in  the 
viiu-yards  among  the  hills,  believed  the  old  man  to 
(«  one  that  dealt  in  the  bl.ick  art,  and  were  not 
iM-r-fond  of  passing  ne.ir  the  tower  at  night;  "but 
lor  our  parts,  '  said  the  Gitano,  "  we  are  not  a  people 
ih.ii  trouble  ourselves  much  with  fears  of  that  kind." 

The  student  endeavoured  to  gam  more  precise  in- 
formation, but  they  had  none  to  furnish  htm.  They 
lie^an  to  be  solicitous  for  a  compensation  for  what 
ihiy  had  already  imparted ;  and,  recollecting  the 
loneliness  of  the  place,  and  the  vagaliond  character 
01  his  companions,  he  wiis  gl.ad  to  give  them  a 
jjratuity,  anu  to  h.i'iten  homewards. 

lie  s;it  down  to  Ins  studies,  but  his  brain  was  too 
full  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  ;  his  eye  was 
,i|)ca  the  page,  but  Ins  fancy  still  ntuined  to  the 
litter ;  and  ne  w.is  continually  picturing  the  little 
window,  with  the  bt-autitul  he.id  peeping  out ,  or  the 
Ifor  half  open,  and  the  nyniph-iilie  (urni  within.  He 
retired  to  bed,  but  the  same  object  haunted  his 
ilrc.iins.  He  was  young  and  susceptible ;  and  the 
excited  state  of  his  leelini^s.  from  waiiilering  among 
ihf  abodes  of  departed  ^jrace  and  gall.uitry,  hul 
pi' disposed  him  lor  a  sudden  impression  from  Ic- 
m.ili'  beauty. 

The  next  morning,  he  strolled  again  in  the  ilirec- 
iKiii  ot  th('  tower.  It  was  still  nmre  forlorn,  by  the 
lii'iul  glare  of  d.iy,  than  in  the  gloum  of  evening. 
Till-  walls  were  crumbling,  and  weeds  and  niuss 
urre  growing  in  every  crevi<  e.  It  had  the  look  of  a 
pi  sun,  rather  th  in  a  dwelling-house.  In  one  angle, 
JH'.vever,  he  remarked  a  window  whicli  seemed  an  ex- 
ct|ition  to  the  surrounding  sijualidness.  There  was 
1  riirtain  drawn  within  it.  and  (lowers  standing  on 
ihc  window-stone.  Whilst  he  w.as  looking  at  it,  the 
cur!  lin  wa,s  p.irtially  withdrawn,  and  a  delicate 
white  ann,  of  the  most  beautiful  roundness,  was  put 
lurth  to  water  the  (lowers. 

The  student  m.aile  a  noise,  to  aitr.act  the  attention 
ol  the  fair  florist,  ffe  succeeded.  The  cuitain  was 
full  her  drawn,  and  he  had  a  glance  of  the  same 
bvely  face  he  had  seen  the  evening  fK'fore  ;  it  was 
I'lt  a  mere  glance  -  the  curtain  aKain  fell,  and  the 
•asement  closed.  All  this  was  caTcul.iled  to  excite 
'tie  feelings  of  a  romantic  youth.  Had  he  seen  the 
aik^own  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  not  have  been  struck  with  her  beauty  ; 
'Mt  this  appearance  of  being  shut  up  and  kept  apart, 
gave  her  the  value  of  a  tri:;Lsured  gem.  He  passed 
ind  repassed  before  the  house  several  times  in  the 
course  ot  the  day,  but  saw  nothing  more.  He  was 
there  again  in  the  evening.  The  whole  aspect  of 
(he  house  was  dreary.  The  narrow  windows  emit- 
ted DO  rays  of  cheerful  light,  to  indicate  that  there 
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was  social  life  within  Antonio  listened  at  thi 
|i«)rtal,  but  no  sound  of  voices  retched  his  ear.  Jur.i 
then  he  heard  the  clapping  to  of  a  diitlant  dixir,  and 
fearing  to  be  deteclrcl  in  the  unworthy  act  of  raven- 
dropping,  lie  precipitately  drew  off  10  the  op(K)»it» 
siile  of  the  road,  and  stood  in  the  nhftdow  of  a 
ruineil  nrctiway. 

lie  now  remarked  a  light  from  a  winf'ow  in  tK 
tower.  It  was  fitful  ami  ch.ingeable ;  jominjn!) 
feetile  and  yellowish,  as  it  frot'n  a  lamp;  with  an  o> 
cisional  glare  of  some  vivid  metallic  colour,  tollowtd 
by  a  dusky  glow.  A  column  of  dense  smoke  would 
now  and  then  rise  in  the  air,  and  h.mg  like  a  canopy 
over  the  tower.  There  w.is  altogether  such  a  loneliness 
and  seeming  mystery  aliout  the  building  and  its  inhal»- 
itants,  that  Antonio  was  half  inclined  to  indulge  the 
country  people's  notions,  and  to  fancy  it  the  oen  of 
some  p(jW(Tful  sorcerer,  and  the  fair  damsel  he  had 
seen  to  be  some  spell-bound  beauty. 

After  some  time  had  el  ijised,  a  light  appeared  in 
the  window  where  he  had  seen  the  beautiful  airn. 
The  curtain  was  down,  but  it  w.as  so  thin  that  he 
cou'd  perceive  the  shadow  of  some  one  passing  »nd 
repassing  between  it  and  the  light.  He  fancied  that 
he  could  distinguish  that  the  fonn  was  delicate;  and, 
from  the  alacrity  of  its  movements,  it  was  evidently 
youthful.  He  had  not  a  doubt  but  this  was  the  l>ed- 
chamber  of  his  be.iutiful  unknown. 

I'reseiitly  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  guitar,  and  a 
female  voice  singing.  He  drew  near  cautiously,  .and 
listened.  It  was  a  plaintive  Moorish  ballad,  and  he 
recognized  in  it  the  lamentations  of  one  of  the  Abcri- 
cerr.'iges  on  le.iving  the  walls  of  lovely  Granada.  It 
w.is  full  of  passion  and  tenderness.  It  spoke  of  th: 
delights  of  early  life  ;  the  hours  of  love  it  had  enjo) 
ed  on  the  banks  of  the  D.irro,  and  among  the  blissfu' 
abodes  of  the  Alhambra.  It  bewailed  the  fallen  hoii- 
ours  of  the  Abencerrages.  ami  imprecated  vengeance 
on  their  oppressors.  Antonio  was  affected  by  the 
music.  It  singularly  coincided  with  the  pl.ice.  It 
was  like  the  voice  of  past  times  echoed  in  the  pres- 
ent, and  breathing  among  the  monuments  of  in 
departeil  glory. 

The  voice  ce.ased  ;  after  a  time  tbe  light  dis- 
apjieared,  and  all  was  still.  "  She  sleeps  I  "  said  Ait 
tonio.  (bniily.  He  lingereil  about  the  building,  with 
the  devotion  with  wiiich  a  lover  lingers  about  the 
bower  of  sleeping  beauty.  The  rising  mtxjn  thiew 
its  silver  beams  on  the  gray  walls,  and  glitler<'d  on 
the  casement.  The  late  gloomy  landscape  gnuiually 
became  flooded  with  its  radi.ince.  Finding,  iheietcri;, 
that  he  could  no  longer  move  about  in  obscurity,  and 
fearful  that  his  loiterings  might  be  observed,  he  reluc- 
tantly retired. 

The  curiosity  which  riad  at  tirst  drawn  the  young 
man  to  the  tower,  was  now  seconded  by  feelings  of 
a  more  romantic  kind.  His  studies  were  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned.  He  maintained  a  kind  of  blockailc 
of  the  old  mansion  ;  lie  would  take  a  l)ook  with  hiin 
and  pass  a  gre.it  part  of  the  day  under  the  trees  in  it!' 
vicinity  ;  ktieping  a  vigil, mt  eye  upon  it,  and  eiuleav 
ouring  to  ascerl.iin  wh.at  were  the  walks  of  his  mys 
terious  chancer.  He  found,  however,  that  she  nevo. 
went  out  ejcept  to  mass,  when  she  was  accompaiiiec 
by  her  father.  He  waitetl  at  the  door  of  the  church, 
and  offered  her  the  holy  water,  in  the  hope  of  touch- 
ing her  hand  ;  a  little  office  of  gallantry  common  in 
Catholic  countries.  She.  however,  modestly  declined 
without  raising  her  eyes  to  see  who  made  the  ofTer, 
and  always  took  it  herself  from  the  font.  She  was 
attentive  in  her  devotion  ;  her  eyes  were  never  taken 
from  the  altar  or  the  priest ;  and,  on  returning  home, 
her  countenance  was  almost  entirely  concealed  by 
her  mantilla. 

Antonio  had  now  carried  on  the  ounui'  for  severa 
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days,  and  was  hourly  getting  more  and  more  interest- 
ed in  the  chase,  but  never  a  step  nearer  to  the  game. 
His  iurkings  about  the  house  had  prqbably  been  no- 
ticed, for  he  no  longer  saw  the  fair  face  at  the  win- 
dow, nor  the  white  arm  put  forth  to  water  the  flowers. 
His  only  consolation  was  to  repair  nightly  to  his  post 
of  observation,  and  listen  to  her  warbling  ;  and  if 
by  chance  he  could  catch  a  sight  of  her  shadow, 
Mssing  and  repassing  before  the  window,  he  though^ 
■Jimseif  most  fortunate. 

As  he  was  indulging  in  one  ol  these  evening  vigils, 
vhich  were  complete  revels  of  the  imagination,  the 
.ound  of  approaching  footsteps  made  him  withdraw 
into  the  deep  shadow  of  the  ruined  archway  oppo- 
site to  the  tower.  A  cavalier  apjiroached,  wrapped  in 
a  large  Spanish  cloak.  He  paused  under  the  window 
of  the  tower,  and  after  a  little  while  beg.nn  a  sere- 
nade, accompanied  by  his  guitar,  in  the  usual  style 
of  Spanish  gallantry.  His  voice  was  rich  and  manly  ; 
he  touched  the  instrument  with  skill,  and  sang  with 
amorous  and  impassiont^d  eloquence.  The  plume  of 
his  hat  w.as  buckled  by  jewels  that  sparkled  in  the 
moon-beams ;  and  as  he  played  on  the  guitar,  his 
cloak  tailing  otf  from  one  shoulder,  showed  him  to 
be  richly  dressed.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  a 
pel  son  of  rank. 

Tiie  idea  now  flashed  across  Antonio's  mind,  that 
the  affections  of  his  unknown  beauty  might  be  en- 
gaged. She  w.as  young,  and  doubtless  susceptible ; 
and  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Spanish  females  to  be 
de.if  and  insensible  to  n)usic  and  admiration.  The 
surmise  brought  with  it  a  feeling  of  dreariness.  There 
was  a  pleasant  dream  o*'  several  days  suddenly  dis- 
pelled. He  had  never  ;ore  experienced  any  thing 
o)  the  tender  passion  nd,  as  its  moining  dreams 
ire  always  delightful,  h<i  would  fain  have  continued 
'n  the  delusion. 

"  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  her  attachments  ?  " 
bought  he  ;  "  I  have  no  claim  on  her  heart,  nor  even 
m  her  acquaintance.  How  do  1  know  that  she  is 
worthy  of  affection  ?  Or  if  she  is,  must  not  so  gallant 
a  lover  as  this,  with  his  jewels,  his  rank,  and  his 
Jetestable  music,  have  completely  captivated  her? 
What  idle  humour  is  this  that  1  have  fallen  into  ?  I 
Tiust  again  to  my  books.  Study,  study,  will  soon 
chase  away  all  these  idle  fancies  !  " 

The  more  he  thought,  however,  the  more  he  be- 
came entangled  in  the  spell  which  his  lively  imagi- 
nation had  woven  round  him ;  and  now  that  a  riv.al 
ha.  '.ppeared,  in  addition  to  the  other  obstacles  that 
iinvironed  this  enchanted  beauty,  she  appeared  ten 
Limes  more  lovely  and  desirable.  It  was  some  slight 
consolation  to  him  to  perceive  that  the  gallantry  of 
the  unknown  met  with  no  apparent  return  from  the 
tower.  The  light  at  the  window  w,as  extinguished. 
The  curtain  remained  undrawn,  and  none  of  the 
customary  signals  were  given  to  intimate  that  the 
sercnaiie  was  accepted. 

The  cavalier  lingered  for  some  time  about  the 
place,  and  sang  several  other  tender  airs  with  a 
taste  and  feeling  that  made  Antonio's  heart  ache  ;  at 
len^h  he  slowly  retired.  The  student  remained 
A'ltn  foldeti  arms,  leaning  against  the  ruined  arch, 
endeavouring  to  summon  up  resolution  enough  to 
depart ;  hut  there  was  a  romantic  fascination  that 
5tiil  enchanted  him  to  the  place.  "  It  is  the  last 
•imc,"  said  he,  willing  to  compromise  between  his 
feelings  and  his  judgment,  "  it  is  the  last  time  ;  then 
let  me  enjoy  the  dream  a  few  moments  longer." 

As  his  eye  ranged  about  the  old  building  to  take  a 
tarewell  look,  he  observed  the  strange  light  in  the 
tower,  which  he  had  noticed  on  a  former  occasion. 
U  kept  beaming  up,  and  declining,  as  before.  A 
pilUr.  of  tmoke  rose  in  the  air,  and  hung  m  sable 
volume*.     It  was  evid«nt  the  old  man  was  busied  in 


some  of  those  operations  that  had  gained  him  the 
reputation  of  a  sorcerer  throughout  the  neighliour. 
hood. 

Suddenly  an  intense  and  brilliant  glare  shone 
through  the  casement,  followed  by  a  loud  report, 
and  then  a  tierce  and  ruddy  g:low.  A  figure  apprar 
ed  at  the  window,  uttering  cries  of  agony  or  ;il  irin 
but  immediately  disapi>eared,  and  a  body  of  smuk, 
and  flame  whirled  out  of  the  narrow  aperture.  An- 
tonio rushed  to  the  portal,  and  knocked  at  it  with 
vehemence.  He  was  only  answered  by  loud  shmks^ 
and  found  that  the  females  were  already  in  htiplcss 
consternation.  With  an  exertion  of  des|)eratestr<njfiii 
he  forced  the  wicket  from  its  hinges,  and  rushe  1  mto 
the  house. 

He  found  himself  in  a  small  vaulted  hall,  ami,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  which  entered  at  the  dom,  he 
saw  a  staircase  to  the  left.  He  hurried  up  u  to  a 
narrow  corridor,  through  which  was  rolling  a  voIuhk 
of  smoke.  He  found  here  the  two  females  in  a  tr.nuic 
st.ate  of  alarm  ;  one  of  them  clasped  her  hands,  ,ind 
implored  him  to  save  her  father. 

The  corridor  tenninated  in  a  spiral  flight  of  stfps, 
leading  up  to  the  tower.  He  sprang  up  it  to  a  mmiII 
door,  through  the  chinks  of  which  came  a  glnw  uf 
light,  and  smoke  was  spuming  out.  He  burst  i'  ipcn, 
and  found  himself  in  an  antique  vaulted  ch.inlKr, 
furnished  with  a  furn.ace  and  various  chenucil  „|v 
paratus.  A  shattered  retort  lay  on  the  stone  \Imj: 
a  quantity  ot  combustibles,  nearly  consumed,  with 
various  half-burnt  books  and  papers,  were  semlim; 
up  an  expiring  flame,  and  filling  the  chamber  wit,'^ 
stifling  smoke.  Just  within  the  threshold  lay  tin-  r? 
puted  conjuror.  He  was  bleeding,  his  clothes  wer« 
scorched,  and  he  appeared  lifeless.  Antonio  caiijihi 
him  up,  and  bore  him  down  the  stairs  to  a  chaiiiiiet 
in  which  there  was  a  light,  and  laid  him  on  a  Im] 
The  female  domestic  w.is  despatched  for  such  ap. 
pliances  as  the  house  afforded  ;  but  the  dauj^hici 
threw  herself  frantically  beside  her  parent,  and  coiiW 
not  be  reasoned  out  of  her  alarm.  Her  dress  «aj 
all  in  disorder ,  her  dishevelled  hair  hung  in  nek 
confusion  about  her  neck  and  bosom,  and  ncvci 
was  there  beheld  a  lovelier  picture  of  terror  and 
affliction. 

The  skilful  assiduities  of  the  schoU'  soon  pro 
duced  signs  of  returning  animation  in  his  painni 
The  old  man's  wounds,  though  sevoe,  were  not 
dangerous.  They  had  evidently  been  produced  In 
the  bursting  of  the  retort;  in  his  bewilderment  h? 
had  been  enveloped  in  the  stifling  metallic  vapours, 
which  had  overpowered  his  feeble  frame,  and  i-.n! 
not  Antonio  arrived  to  his  a.isist.ance,  it  is  possiNit 
he  might  never  have  recovered. 

By  slow  degrees  he  came  to  his  senses.  He  lock- 
ed about  with  a  bewildered  air  .tt  the  cliamlvr,  iht 
agitated  group  around,  and  the  student  who  was 
leaning  over  him. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  said  he  wildly. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  his  <laughtcr  utten  .1  a 
faint  exclamation  of  delight.  "  My  pooi  Inei !  "  siiJ 
he,  embracing  her;  then,  putting  his  hand  to  is 
head,  and  taking  it  away  stained  wi'L  blood,  hf 
seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  himself,  ai.d  to  lie  ovm 
come  with  emotion. 

"  Ah  '  "  cried  he,  "  all  is  over  with  me  !  all  go.ic 
all  vanished  !  gone  in  a  moment  I  the  labour  ut  a 
lifetime  lost ! " 

His  daughter  attempted  to  soothe  him,  but  he  he 
came  slightly  delirious,  and  raved  incoherently  at>uut 
malignant  dtimons,  and  about  the  habitation  of  th( 
green  lion  being  destroyed.  His  wounds  lieing  dress- 
ed, and  such  other  remedies  administered  as  hii 
situation  requ  red,  he  sunk  into  a  state  ol  uu't 
Antonio  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  daugn>r' 
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wnose  sufferings  had  been  little  inferior  to  those  of 
her  father.  Having  with  great  difficulty  succeeded 
;n  tranquillizing  her  fears,  he  endeavoured  to  prevail 
jpon  her  to  retire,  and  seek  the  repose  so  necessary 
to  her  frame,  proffering  to  remain  by  her  father  until 
morning.  "  I  am  a  stranger,"  said  he,  "  it  is  true, 
and  my  offer  may  appear  intrusive ;  but  1  see  you 
arc  lonely  and  helpless,  and  I  cannot  help  venturing 
over  the  limits  of  mere  ceremony.  Should  you  feel 
^iiy  scruple  ar  doubt,  however,  say  but  a  word,  and 
[  .vill  instantly  retire." 

There  was  a  frankness,  a  kindness,  and  a  modesty, 
mingled  in  Antonio's  deportment,  that  inspired  in- 
stant confidence ;  and  his  simple  scholar's  garb  was 
1  recommendation  in  the  house  of  poverty.  The  fe- 
males consented  to  resign  the  sufferer  to  his  care,  as 
th—  would  be  the  better  able  to  attend  to  him  on  the 
.1,  .  ■  jyv.  On  retiring,  the  old  domestic  was  profuse 
in  her  benedictions ;  the  'laughter  only  looked  her 
111. inks ;  but  as  they  shone  through  the  tears  that 
hlled  her  fine  black  eyes,  the  student  thought  them  a 
thousand  times  the  most  eloquent. 

Here,  then,  he  was,  by  a  singular  turn  of  chance, 
completely  housed  within  this  mysterious  mansion. 
When  left  to  himself,  and  the  bustle  of  the  scene 
w.is  over,  his  heart  throbbed  as  he  looked  round  the 
chamber  in  which  he  was  sitting.  It  was  the  daugh- 
ter's room,  tlie  promised  land  toward  which  he  had 
cast  so  many  a  longing  gaze.  The  furniture  was  old, 
and  had  probably  belonged  to  the  building  in  its 
prosperous  days  ;  but  every  thing  was  arranged  with 
propriety.  The  flowers  that  he  had  seen  her  attend 
stood  in  the  window  ;  a  guitar  leaned  against  a  table, 
on  which  stood  a  crucifix,  and  before  it  lay  a  missal 
and  a  rosary.  There  reigned  an  air  of  purity  and 
lerenity  about  this  little  nestling-place  of  innocence  ; 
It  was  the  emblem  of  a  chaste  ancf  quiet  mind.  Some 
tew  articles  of  female  dress  lay  on  the  chairs ;  and 
there  was  the  very  bed  on  which  she  had  slept — the 
pillow  on  which  her  soft  cheek  had  reclined  !  The 
poor  scholar  was  treading  enchanted  ground ;  for 
what  fairy  land  has  more  of  magic  in  it,  than  the 
bed-chamber  of  innocence  and  beauty  ? 

From  various  expressions  of  the  old  man  in  his 
ravings,  and  from  what  he  had  noticed  on  a  subse- 
quent visit  to  the  tower,  to  see  that  the  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished, Antonio  h.id  gathered  that  his  patient  was 
an  alchyinist.  The  philosopher's  stone  w.as  an  object 
eagerly  sought  after  by  visionaries  in  those  days  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  superstitious  prejudices  of  the 
times,  and  the  frequept  persecutions  of  its  votaries, 
tiiey  were  apt  to  pursue  their  experiments  in  secret ; 
in  lonely  houses,  in  caverns  aiiU  ruins,  or  in  the 
privacy  of  cloistered  cells. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  oUi  man  had  several 
fits  of  restlessness  and  ik-lirium  ;  he  would  call  out 
U|)on  Theophr.astus,  and  Geber,  ;>nd  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, and  other  sages  of  his  art  ;  and  anon  would 
murmur  about  fermentation  ami  projection,  until, 
tcwaid  daylight,  he  once  more  sunk  into  a  salut,i|-y 
sleep.  When  tiie  morning  sun  darted  his  rays  into 
the  casement,  the  fair  Inez,  attended  by  liie  female 
damestic,  c;ime  blushing  into  the  chaml)er.  The  slu- 
doit  now  took  his  leave,  having  himself  need  ol  re- 
uose,  but  obt. lining  ready  permission  to  reuirn  and 
inQuire  after  the  sutfcrer. 

When  he  called  again,  he  found  the  alchymist  lan- 
fuid  and  in  pain,  but  apparently  sutfenng  more  in 
mind  than  in  body.  His  delirium  hid  left  him,  and 
he  had  been  informed  of  the  particulars  of  his  deliv- 
erance, and  of  the  subsequent  attentions  of  the 
•choiar.  He  could  do  little  more  than  look  his 
thanks,  but  Antonio  did  not  require  them  ;  hr  own 
heart  repaid  him  for  all  that  he  had  done,  and  he 
Almost  reioiced  in  the  disastei  that  had  gained  him 


an  entrance  into  this  mysterious  Habitation.  Tlie  al- 
chymist was  so  helpless  as  to  need  much  assistance; 
Antonio  remained  with  him,  therefore,  the  grcitei 
part  of  the  day.  He  repeated  his  visit  the  next  day,- 
and  the  next.  Every  day  his  company  stemed  more 
pleasing  to  the  invalid ;  and  every  day  he  felt  his  in- 
terest in  the  latter  increasing.  Perhaps  the  presence 
of  the  daughter  might  have  been  at  the  bottom  of 
this  solicitude. 

He  had  frequent  and  long'  conversations  with  the 
alchymist.  He  found  him,  as  men  of  his  pursuits 
were  apt  to  be,  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  simplic- 
ity ;  of  curious  and  extensive  reading  on  points  of 
little  utility,  with  great  inattention  to  the  every-day 
occurrences  of  life,  and  profound  ignorance  of  the 
world.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  singular  and  ob- 
scure branches  of  knowledge,  and  much  given  to 
visionary  speculations.  Antonio,  whose  mind  was 
of  a  romantic  cast,  Kad  himself  given  some  attention 
to  the  occult  sciences,  and  he  entered  upon  these 
themes  with  an  ardour  that  delighted  the  philoso- 
pher. Their  conversations  frequently  turned  ujwn 
astrology,  divination,  and  the  great  secret.  The  old 
man  would  forget  his  aches  and  wounds,  rise  up  like 
a  spectre  in  his  bed,  and  kindle  into  eloquence  on  his 
favourite  topics.  When  gently  admonishetl  of  hiis 
situation,  it  would  but  prompt  him  to  another  sally 
of  thought. 

"  Alas,  my  son  ! "  he  would  say,  "  is  not  this  very 
decrepitude  and  sufTerit/g  another  proof  of  the  im- 
portance of  those  secrets  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded ?  Why  are  we  trammelled  by  disease, 
withered  by  old  age,  and  our  spirits  quenched,  as  it 
were,  within  us,  but  because  we  have  lost  tho.se  se- 
crets of  life  and  youth  which  were  known  to  ou; 
parents  before  their  fall  ?  To  regain  these,  havo 
philosophers  been  ever  since  aspiring  ;  but  just  al 
tlicy  are  on  the  point  of  securing  the  precious  secrets 
for  ever,  the  brief  period  of  life  is  at  an  end  ;  the;* 
die,  and  with  them  all  their  wisdom  and  ex-virience. 
'  Nothing,'  as  De  Nuysment  observes,  '  nothing  is 
wanting  for  man's  perfection  but  a  longer  life,  less 
crossed  with  sorrows  and  maladies,  to  the  attairing 
of  the  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  things.'  " 

At  length  Antonio  so  far  gained  on  the  heart  of 
his  patient,  as  to  draw  from  him  the  outlmes  of  his 
story. 

Felix  de  Visoues,  the  alchymist,  was  a  native  of 
Castile,  and  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  lin":. 
Karly  in  life  he  had  married  a  beautiful  I'emr.le,  a 
descendant  from  one  of  the  Moorish  families.  The 
marriage  displeased  his  lather,  who  considered  the 
pure  Spanish  blood  contaminated  by  this  foreign 
mixture.  It  is  true,  the  lady  traced  her  descent  from 
one  of  the  Abencerrages,  the  mosi  gallant  ol  Moor- 
ish cavaliers,  who  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith 
on  l)cing  exiled  from  the  walls  of  Ciranada.  The  in- 
jured pride  of  the  father,  however,  was  not  to  tw 
appe.xsed.  He  never  saw  his  son  afterwards,  and  on 
i  dying  left  him  but  a  scanty  portion  of  his  estate  ;  be- 
queathing the  residue,  in  the  pi>'ty  and  I  itterness  of 
his  heart,  to  the  erection  of  convents,  and  the  per- 
formance of  masses  for  souls  in  purgatory.  Don 
Felix  resiiled  for  a  iong  time  in  the  neighlnjurhood 
of  V'alladolid,  in  a  state  of  embarrassnicnt  and  ob- 
scurity. He  devoted  himself  to  intense  study,  having, 
while  at  the  university  of  Sal.imanca.  imbibed  a  ta.ste 
for  the  secret  sciences.  He  was  enthusiastic  and 
speculative  ;  he  went  on  from  one  branch  of  knowl- 
edge to  another,  until  he  became  lealous  in  the 
search  after  the  grand  Arcanum. 

He  had  at  first  engaged  Ir.  the  pursuit  with  the 
hopes  of  raising  himself  frorn  his  present  obscurity, 
and  resuming  the  rank  and  dijpiity  to  which  his  birtV' 
entitled  him  ;  but.  as  isual  it  ended  in  absorbmi; 
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every  thought,  ^nd  becoming  the  business  of  his 
existence.  He  was  at  length  aroused  from  this  men- 
tal abstraction,  by  the  calamities  of  his  household. 
A  malignant  tever  swept  off  his  wife  and  all  his  chil- 
dren, excepting  an  infant  daughter.  These  losses  foi- 
a  time  overwhelmed  and  stupefied  him.  His  home 
had  in  a  manner  died  away  from  around  him,  and 
Ko  felt  lonely  and  forlorn.  When  his  spirit  revived 
wiihin  him,  he  determined  to  abandon  the  scene  of 
',)ii  humiliation  and  disaster ;  to  bear  away  the  child 
ha*  was  still  left  him,  beyond  the  scene  of  conta- 
jinn,  and  never  to  return  to  Castile  until  he  should 
be  enabled  to  rec'aim  the  honours  of  his  line. 

He  had  ever  since  been  wandering  .ind  unsettled 
in  his  abode  ; — sometimes  the  resident  of  populous 
cities,  at  other  times  of  absolute  solitudes.  He  had 
searched  litiraries,  meditated  on  inscriptions,  visited 
adepts  of  different  countries,  and  sought  to  gather 
and  concentrate  the  rays  which  had  been  thrown  by 
various  minds  upon  the  secrets  of  alchymy.  He  had 
at  one  time  travelled  quite  to  Padua  to  search  for 
the  manuscripts  of  Pietro  d'Abano,  and  to  inspect 
an  urn  which  had  been  duy;  up  near  Este,  supposed 
to  have  been  buried  by  Maxiinus  Olybius,  and  to 
have  contained  the  grand  elixir.* 

While  at  Padua,  he  had  met  with  an  adept  "ersed 
in  Arabian  lore,  who  talked  of  the  invaluable  manu- 
scripts that  must  rem.ain  in  the  Spanish  libraries, 
prescrN-ed  from  the  spoils  of  the  Moorish  academies 
and  universities;  of  tiie  prohal)ility  of  meeting  with 
precious  unpublished  writings  of  tieber,  and  Alfara- 
bius,  and  Avicenna,  the  great  physicians  of  the  Ara- 
bian schools,  who.  It  was  well  known,  had  treated 
much  of  alchymy ;  but,  above  all,  he  spoke  of  the 
/Vrab'.T^n  tublets  of  lead,  which  had  recently  been  dug 
ip  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (}ranada,  and  which,  it 
vas  confidently  believed  among  adepts,  contained 
be  lost  secrets  of  the  art. 

The  indefatigable  alchymist  once  more  bent  his 
..eps  for  Spain,  full  of  renovated  hope.  He  had 
nade  his  way  to  Granada :  he  had  wearied  himself 
m  the  study  of  Arabic,  in  deciphering  inscriptions, 
in  rummaging  libraries,  and  exploring  every  possible 
trace  left  by  the  Arabian  sag<.:.. 

In  all  his  wanderings,  he  had  been  accompanied 
by  Inez  through  the  rough  and  the  smooth,  tl-.e  ple.is- 
ant  and  the  ailverse  ;  never  compl.uiiing.  but  rather 
seeking  to  soothe  his  cares  by  her  innocent  and  playtui 
caresses.  Her  instiuction  had  been  the  employment 
ami  the  delight  of  his  hours  of  relax. ition.  Slie 
had  grown  up  while  they  were  wandering,  ar'l  h.id 
scarcely  ever  known  any  home  but  by  his  side.  He 
was  family,  friends,  home,  every  thing  to  her.  He 
had  carried  her  in  his  arms,  when  they  first  began 
their  wayfiring  ;  had  nestled  her,  as  an  eagle  does 
its  young,  among  the  rocky  heights  of  the  Sierra 
Morena ,  she  had  sported  about  him  in  childhood. 
in  the  solitudes  of  the  Bateucas;  had  followed  hin, 
as  a  lamb  does  the  shepherd,  over  the  rugged  Pyr- 
enees, and  into  the  fair  plains  of  Languedoc  ;  and 
now  she  wis  grown  up  to  support  his  feeble  steps 
among  the  ruined  abodes  other  matern.il  ancestors. 

His  property  had  gradually  wasted  away,  in  the 
coiirse  of  his  travels  and  Ins  experiments.  Still  hope, 
vhs  constant  attendant  of  the  alchymist,  had  led  him 

•  This  uni  wan  found  in  1533.  Il  contained  a  lesser  one.  in 
•fhich  wiu  *  bitrninfl  lamp  betwiMt  two  tinati  viaU,  (hr  une  of  Kuld. 
,'llr  other  of  tllvet,  00th  of  then)  lull  uf  a  very  clcir  htjuor.  Op 
Jic  !i.'tfest  WAS  an  intcription,  siatiiifj  that  M:ixiniu>  <)lybiu\\hut 
ap  in  tnii  ttnall  vr&i.el  elrin:ut&  which  he  hjid  prep;*red  with  ^rcat 
toil.  There  werr  many  disquisitions  among  the  learned  qii  the 
lubjcct.  It  Wat  the  most  received  opinion,  that  this  .Maiiinus 
Olybiuft  was  an  inhabitant  of  Padua,  that  he  had  discovered  the 
ITcat  secret,  and  that  these  vessels  contained  liquor,  one  to  trans- 
autc  metals  to  ^old,  the  other  to  silver.  Ine  peasants  who 
iOund  Ihc  urns,  imagining  this  precious  liquor  to  be  coniiDon 
vater,  spilt  every  drop,  S'j  that  the  art  of  transmuting  roetals  r»- 
t»ins  ss  inoct-  4  s«'F^i  aj  ever. 


on  ;  ever  on  the  point  o.  reaping  the  reward  oi  h ; 
labours,  and  ever  disappointed.     With  the  credihiti 
that  often  attended  his  art,  he  attributed  many  of  hi; 
disappointments  to  the  machinations  of  the  malig. 
nant  spirits  that  beset  the  paths  of  the  alchyi'ijsi 
and  torment  hiir    n  his  solitary  labours.  "  It  is  tl:«  i 
constant  enoeavour,"   he   observed,    "to   close   ti( 
every  avenue  to  those  sublime  truths,  which  wo  ;1 
enable  man  to  rise  above  the  abject  state  into  whi  ' 
he  has  falleiv.  and  to  return  to  his  or'ginal  pep. , 
tion."     To  the  evil  offices  of  these  demons,  h^-  a- 
tributed  his  late  disaster.     He  had  been  on  the  \cr, 
verge  of  the  glorious  discovery  ;  never  were  the  in 
dications  more  completely  auspicious ;  all  was  goin^ 
on  prosperously,  when,  at  the  critical  moment  win.  i, 
should  have  crowned  his  labours  with  success,  am' 
have  placed  him  at  the  very  summit  of  human  iiowci 
and  felicity,  the  bursting  of  a  retort  had  reduced  Ins 
laboratory  and  himself  to  ruins. 

"I  must  now,"  said  he,  "give  up  at  the  \vr\ 
threshold  of  success.  My  books  and  papers  ;ui 
burnt ;  my  apparatus  is  broken.  I  ain  too  old  tr 
bear  up  against  these  evils.  The  ardour  that  dik  f 
inspired  me  is  gone  ;  my  poor  frame  is  exhausted  by 
study  and  watchfulness,  and  this  last  misfortune  has 
hurried  me  towards  the  grave."  He  concluded  m  a 
tone  of  deep  dejection.  Antonio  endeavoured  ti- 
comfort  and  reassure  him  ;  but  the  poor  alchymist 
hail  for  once  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
worldly  ills  that  were  gathering  around  him,  aiui 
had  sunk  into  despondency.  After  a  pause,  anil 
some  thouglnfuiness  and  perplexity  of  brow,  Anto- 
nio ventured  to  make  a  proposal. 

"  I  have  long,"  said  he,  "been  tilled  with  a  lovf 
for  the  secret  sciences,  but  have  felt  too  ignoran* 
and  diffident  to  give  myself  up  to  them.  You  have 
acijuired  experience  ;  you  have  amassed  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  lifetime  ;  it  were  a  pity  it  should  be  thrown 
away.  You  say  you  are  too  old  to  renew  the  toils 
of  the  laboratory  ;  suffer  me  to  undertake  them 
Add  your  knowledge  to  my  youth  and  activity,  and 
what  shall  we  not  accomplish  ?  As  a  proliation.iry 
fee,  and  a  fund  on  which  to  proceed,  1  will  bring  in- 
to the  common  slock  a  sum  ol  gold,  the  residue  of  a 
legacy,  which  has  enabled  me  to  complete  my  edu- 
cation. A  poor  scholar  cannot  boast  much  ;  but  I 
trust  we  shall  soon  put  ourselves  beyond  the  read 
ol  want  i  and  if  we  shouUI  tail,  why,  1  must  depeiul 
like  other  scholars,  uixin  my  brains  to  carry  nu' 
through  the  world." 

The  phil'isopher's  spirits,  however,  were  more  de 
presseil  than  the  student  had  imagined.  This  List 
shock,  lolloMT-ng  in  the  rear  of  so  man\  disappoint- 
menis.  had  almost  destroyed  the  reaction  of  his  miiui 
The  tire  of  an  enthusiast,  however,  is  never  so  low 
but  that  it  may  be  blown  again  into  a  flame.  By 
degrees,  the  old  man  was  cheered  and  reanimated 
by  the  buoyancy  and  ardour  of  his  sanguine  coni- 
p  uiion.  He  at  length  agreed  to  accept  of  the  serv- 
ices ol  the  student,  and  once  more  to  renew  his  ex- 
periments. He  objected,  however,  to  usir.g  the  slu- 
tleiu's  gold,  notwithstanding  that  his  own  was  nearly 
exhausted  ;  but  this  objection  was  soon  overcome 
the  stutlent  insisted  on  making  it  a  common  stock 
an<l  common  cause  ; — and  then  how  absurd  was  an> 
delicacy  about  such  a  trifle,  with  men  who  looke-J 
forward  to  discovering  the  [Jiilosophe' 's  stone  I 

While,  therefore,  the  alchymist  was  slowly  recov 
ering,  the  student  busied  himself  in  getting  ilit 
laboratory  once  more  in  order.  It  was  streweiJ  will 
the  wrecks  of  retorts  and  alembics,  with  old  cnxi 
bles.  boxes  ami  phials  of  pxjwders  and  tinctures,  and 
half-burnt  books  and  manuscripts. 

As  soon  as  the  old  man  was  suthciently  recoveied 
•  he  studies  and  experiments   iverc  renewed.     Th» 
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itudent  Decame  a  privileged  and  frequent  visitor, 
and  was  indefatigable  in  his  toils  in  the  laboratory. 
The  philosopher  daily  derived  new  zeal  and  spirits 
from  the  animation  of  his  disciple.  He  was  now 
enabled  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  with  continued 
exeriion,  having  so  active  a  coadjutor  to  divide  the 
nil.  While  he  was  poring  over  the  writings  of 
Sa  idivogius,  and  Phil.ilethes,  and  Dominus  de  Nuys- 
ncni.  and  endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  sym- 
?,olica;  l.mguage  in  which  they  have  locked  up  their 
'.■lysteiies,  Antonio  would  occupy  himself  among  the 
ctorts  and  cruribles,  and  keep  the  furnace  in  a  per- 
prlual  glow. 

With  all  his  zeal,  however,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
golden  art,  the  feelings  of  the  student  h.id  not  cooled 
IS  to  the  object  that  hrst  drew  him  to  this  ruinous 
mansion.  During  the  old  man's  illness,  he  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  being  near  the  daughter ;  and 
every  day  made  him  more  sensible  to  her  channs. 
rhere  was  a  pure  simplicity,  and  an  almost  passive 
i;fntleness,  in  her  manners;  yet  with  all  this  was 
nimgled  something,  whether  mere  maiden  shyness, 
or  a  consciousness  of  high  descent,  or  a  dash  of  Cas- 
tilian  pride,  or  perhaps  all  united,  that  prevent  1  un- 
due familiarity,  and  m.-ide  her  difficult  of  appro  ich. 
rhe  danger  of  her  father,  and  the  measures  to  be 
taken  for  his  relief,  had  at  t'irst  overcome  this  coy- 
ness and  reserve;  but  as  he  recovered  and  her  alarm 
subsided,  she  seemed  lo  shrink  tVom  the  familiarity 
she  had  iniliilj,'e(l  with  the  youthful  stranger,  and  to 
become  every  day  more  shy  and  silent. 

ATitonio  had  read  many  books,  t)ut  this  was  the 
first  volume  of  womankuul  that  he  had  ever  studied. 
He  had  fxen  captivated  with  the  very  title-page  ;  but 
•  lie  further  he  rea<l,  the  more  he  was  delighted.  She 
sei  med  formed  to  love ;  her  soft  black  eye  roileil 
anguully  under  its  long  silken  lashes,  and  wherever 
■t  turned,  it  would  linger  and  repose  ;  tht-re  was  ten- 
.'(•rness  in  every  beam.  To  him  alone  she  was  re- 
vifved  and  dist.ant.  Now  that  the  common  cares  of 
;he  sick-rcom  were  at  i.n  end,  he  saw  little  more  of 
fuT  tb.m  before  his  admission  to  the  house.  Some- 
times he  met  her  on  his  way  to  and  from  itie  l.if)ora- 
lory,  and  at  such  times  there  was  ever  a  smile  and  a 
blush  ;  but,  alter  a  simple  salutation,  she  glided  on 
and  dis.ippiMred. 

"  ■  Tis  |)lairi,"  thou^jht  Antonio,  "  my  presence  is 
indilTcrem,  if  not  irksome  to  her.  She  has  noticed 
iiy  admiration,  and  is  delerinincd  to  discourage  it  ; 
iiolhing  but  a  feeling  of  gratitude  prevents  her  treat- 
ing mc  with  m.irked  dist.iste  -  and  then  has  she  not 
mollu-r  lover,  ricii,  gall.int,  splendid,  musical?  how 
can  1  suppose  she  would  turn  her  eyes  from  so  bril- 
li.int  a  cavalier,  to  a  jxjor  obscure  student,  raking 
among  the  cinders  of  h:'r  lather's  laboratory  ?  " 

Indeed,  the  idea  of  the  amorous  serenader  con- 
tinually haunted  his  mind.  He  felt  convinced  that 
Ik-  was  a  favoured  lover;  yet,  if  so,  why  did  he  not 
lre(juent  the  tov»er  ?  why  did  he  not  make  his  ap- 
proaches by  noon-day?  There  w.is  mystery  in  this 
e.aves-<ir()pping  and  musical  courtship.  Surely  Inez 
cjuld  not  be  encouraging  a  secret  intrigue!  Oh! 
no!  she  w.is  too  artless,  too  pure,  too  iiu^eniious  ! 
Hut  then  the  Spanish  females  were  so  prone  to  love 
1  id  intrigue ;  and  music  arul  nioonliglit  were  so 
ii  ductive,  ,1,1(1  Inez  hai'  such  a  tender  soul  languisli- 
ng  in  every  look. — "On!"  would  the  [wor  schol.ir 
entl.iim,  cl.isping  his  hands,  "oh,  that  I  could  but 
once  behold  those  loving  eyes  Iwaming  on  me  with 
affection  !  " 

It  is  incredible  to  those  who  t\s.ve  not  experienced 
It,  o.n  what  scanty  aliment  human  life  and  human 
love  may  l)e  supp^ned.  A  dry  crust,  thrown  jw 
and  then  to  a  starving  man,  will  give  him  a  new 
lease  of  existence  :  and  a  faint  smile,  or  a  kind  look. 


bestowed  at  casual  intervals,  will  keep  \  lover  loving 
on,  when  a  man  in  his  sober  senses  would  despair. 

When  Antonio  found  himself  alone  in  the  labora> 
tory,  his  mind  would  be  haunted  by  one  of  these 
looks,  or  smiles,  which  he  had  received  in  passing. 
He  would  set  it  in  every  possible  light,  and  argue  on 
it  with  all  the  self-pleasmg,  self-teasing  logic  ot  a 
lover. 

The  country  around  him  was  enough  to  awaket 
th.1t  voluptuousness  of  fetli'^g  so  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  passion.  The  window  of  the  tower  rose 
above  the  trees  of  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Darro, 
and  looked  down  upon  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery 
of  the  Vega,  where  gloves  of  citron  and  orange  wer* 
refreshed  by  cool  springes  and  brooks  of  the  pures 
water.  The  Xenel  and  the  Darro  wound  their  shin- 
ing streams  along  the  plain,  and  gleamed  from 
among  its  bowers.  The  surrounding  hills  were 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  the  mountains,  crowned 
with  snow,  seemed  to  melt  into  the  blue  sky.  The 
delicate  airs  that  played  about  the  tower  were  per- 
fumed by  the  fragtance  of  myrtle  and  orange-blos- 
soms, and  the  ear  was  charmed  with  the  fond  war- 
bling of  the  nightingale,  which,  in  these  happy  regions, 
sings  the  whole  day  long.  Sometimes,  too,  there 
was  the  idle  song  of  the  muleteer,  sauntering  along 
the  solitary  road  ;  or  the  notes  of  the  guitar,  from 
some  group  of  peasants  dancing  in  the  shade.  All 
these  were  enough  to  fill  the  head  of  a  young  lover 
with  poetic  fancies ;  and  Antonio  would  picture  to 
himself  how  he  could  loiter  among  those  happy 
groves,  and  wander  by  those  gentle  rivers,  and  love 
away  his  life  with  Inez. 

He  felt  at  times  impatient  at  his  own  weakaeM, 
and  woulfl  endeavour  to  brush  away  these  cobwcbt 
of  the  mind.  He  would  turn  his  thoughts,  with  sud- 
den effort,  to  his  occult  studies,  or  occupy  himself  in 
some  perplexing  process ;  but  often,  when  he  had 
partially  succeedeil  in  fixing  his  attention,  the  souokI 
of  Inez's  lute,  or  the  soft  notes  of  her  voice,  woukl 
come  stealing  upon  the  stillness  of  the  chairiber,  and, 
lis  it  were,  floating  round  the  tower.  There  was  no 
great  art  in  her  (jerfurm.ince  ;  but  Antonio  thought 
he  h.id  iiever  hearil  music  comparable  to  this.  It 
was  perfect  witchcraft  to  hear  her  warble  forth  some 
of  her  national  melodies;  th>)se  little  Spanish  ro- 
mances and  Moorishballads,  that  transport  the  hearer, 
in  idea,  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  or  the 
walls  of  the  Alh.imbra,  and  make  him  dream  of 
beauties,  and  balconies,  and  moonlight  serenades. 

Never  w.as  jxjor  student  more  sadly  beset  than 
Antonio.  Love  is  a  troublesome  companion  in  a 
study,  at  the  best  of  times;  but  in  the  laboratory 
of  an  alchymist,  his  intrws'on  is  terribly  disastrous. 
Inste.id  of'^atlendirig  to  the  retorts  and  crucibles,  and 
watching  the  process  of  some  experiment  intrusted 
to  his  charge,  the  student  would  get  entranced  in 
one  of  these  love-dreams,  froin  which  he  would  often 
be  aroused  by  some  fatal  cal.istrophe  The  philoso- 
pher, on  returning  from  his  rescue  he?  in  the  libra- 
ries, would  hnil  every  thing  gone  wrt)ng,  and  Antonirj 
in  despair  over  the  ruins  of  the  whole  day's  work. 
The  old  man,  however,  took  all  quietly,  for  his  ban 
been  .i  life  of  experiment  and  failure. 

■  We  must  have  pafience,  my  son,"  would  he  say, 
'as  all  the  great  misters  that  have  gone  before  tu 
have  had.  Errors,  and  accidents,  and  delays  are 
what  we  have  to  contend  with  Did  not  Tontanui 
err  two  hundred  times,  before  he  could  obtain  even 
the  matter  on  which  to  found  his  experiments  f  Tlit 
great  Fl.imel,  too,  did  he  not  Labour  four-and-twenty 
years,  before  he  asceitained  the  first  agent?  What 
dilhculties  and  hardships  did  not  Cartilaceus  en- 
counter, at  the  very  threshold  of  his  discoveries)' 
And  Bernard  de  Treves,  even  after  he  h*d  attaine<4 
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A  knowledge  of  all  the  requisites,  was  he  not  delayed 
full  three  years  ?  What  you  consider  accidents,  my 
son,  are  the  machinations  of  our  invisible  enemies. 
The  treasures  and  golden  secrets  of  nature  are  sur- 
rounded by  spirits  hostile  to  man.  The  air  about  us 
'eems  with  them.  They  lurk  in  the  fire  of  the  fur- 
nace, in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  the  alembic, 
ind  are  ever  on  the  alt;rt  to  take  advantage  of  those 
aioit'\ents  when  our  niintis  are  wandering  from  in- 
er.se  meditation  on  the  great  truth  that  we  are 
'«eking.  We  must  only  strive  the  more  to  purify 
.'urselvcs  from  those  gross  and  earthly  feelings 
which  becloud  the  soul,  and  prevent  her  from  pierc- 
ing into  nature's  arcana." 

*'  Alas  I "  thought  Antonio,  "  if  to  be  purified  from 
all  earthly  feeling  requires  that  I  should  cease  to  love 
Inez,  1  fear  I  shall  never  discover  the  philosopher's 
stone ! " 

In  this  way.  matters  went  on  for  some  time,  at  the 
alchymist's.  Day  after  day  v.vis  sending  the  stu- 
dent's gold  in  v.ipour  up  tnc  chimney  ;  ever)'  bl.ist 
of  the  furnace  made  him  a  ducat  the  poorcT,  without 
apparently  helping  him  a  jot  nearer  to  the  golden 
secret.  .Still  the  young  man  stood  by,  and  saw  piece 
after  piece  disappearing  without  a  murmur:  he  had 
daily  an  opportunity  of  -ii'eing  Inez,  and  felt  as  if  her 
favour  would  be  better  than  silver  or  gold,  and  that 
every  siiiiH  was  worth  a  ducat. 

Sometimes,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the 
toils  of  the  lal>or:iton,  hai)|iened  to  be  suspended,  he 
would  walk  with  the  alchyinisl  in  what  had  once 
been  a  garden  belonging  to  the  mansion.  There 
were  still  the  remains  "t  terraces  and  balustrades, 
and  here  and  there  a  marble  urn,  or  mulil.ited  statue 
overturned,  and  buried  among  weeds  and  flowers  run 
wild.  It  was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  alchymist 
.n  his  hours  of  relax.ition,  where  he  would  give  full 
jcope  to  his  visionary  flights.  His  mind  was  tinct- 
ured with  the  RosiciTJcian  doctrines.  He  l)elieve(l  in 
elcmenUiry  beuigs;  some  favourable,  others  adverse 
to  his  pursuits  ;  and,  in  the  exaltation  of  his  fancy, 
had  often  nnagined  that  he  held  comnuinion  with 
tliem  in  his  solitary  walks,  about  the  whispering 
groves  and  echoing  walls  of  this  okl  garden.' 

When  accompanied  by  Antonio,  he  would  prolong 
these  evening  recreations.  Indeed,  he  sometimes  :!id 
it  out  of  consideration  for  his  disciple,  for  he  feared 
lest  his  too  close  apnhcation,  and  his  incessant  seclu- 
sion in  the  tower,  should  be  injurious  to  his  health. 
He  was  delighted  and  surprised  by  this  extraordinary 
leal  and  perseverance  in  so  young  a  tyro,  and  lookeil 
upon  him  as  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  lumina- 
ries of  the  art.  Lest  the  student  should  repine  at 
the  time  lost  in  these  relaxations,  the  good  alchymist 
would  fill  them  up  with  wholesome  knowledge,  in 
matters  connected  with  their  pursuits ;  and  would 
walk  up  and  down  the  alleys  with  his  disciple,  im- 
parting oral  instruction,  like  an  ancient  philosopher. 
In  all  his  visionary  schemes,  there  breathed  a  spirit 
of  lofty,  though  chia.crical  philanthropy,  that  won 
the  admiration  of  the  scholar.  Nothing  sordid  nor 
sensual,  nothing  petty  nor  selfish,  seemed  to  enter 
into  his  views,  in  respect  to  the  grand  discoveries  he 
*'as  anticipating.  On  the  contrary,  his  imagination 
kindled  with  conceptions  of  widely  dispensated  hap- 
piness. He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
>!:c."jld  be  able  to  go  about  the  earth,  relieving  the 
indigent,  comforting  the  distressed  ;  and,  by  his  un- 
limited means,  devising  and  executing  plans  for  the 
crmplete  extirpation  of  poverty,  and  all  its  attendant 
sufferings  and  crimes.  Never  were  grander  schemes 
for  general  good,  for  the  distribution  of  Ixjundless 
wealth  and  universal  competence,  devised  than  by 
this  poor,  indigent  alchymist  in  his  ruined  tower. 

Antonio  would  attend  these  peripatetic  lectures 


with  all  the  ardour  of  a  devotee ;  but  there  was  ai,. 
other  circumstance  which  may  have  given  a  secrci 
charm  to  them.    The  garden  was  the  resort  also  oi 
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Inez,  where  she  took  her  walks  of  recreation ; 
only  exercise  that  her  secluded  life  permitted. 
Antonio  was  duteously  pacing  by  the  side  ol  hi. 
instructor,  he  would  often  catch  a  glimpse  of  ''^t 
daughter,  walking  pensively  about  the  alleys  in  i 
soft  twilight.  Sometimes  they  would  meet  her  . 
expected ly,  and  the  heart  of  the  student  would  th;  )i 
with  agitation.  A  blush  too  woild  crimson  he 
cheek  o?  Inez,  but  still  she  passid  on  and  never  joinsd 
them. 

He  had  remained  one  -  vening  until  rather  a  i  i.e 
hour  with  the  alchymist  in  this  favourite  resort,  h 
was  a  delightful  night  after  a  sultry  day,  ami  tic 
balmy  air  of  the  gaicjen  w.as  peculi.irly  revivi  )^. 
The  old  man  was  sealed  on  a  fr.agment  of  a  ped  •:,. 
t.al,  look  ng  like  a  part  o*"  the  ruin  on  which  he  s.i;. 
He  was  nlifymg  his  pupil  by  long  lessons  of  wisi!r,in 
from  the  stars,  .is  they  shone  out  with  brilliant  lii  ,:r» 
in  the  dark-blue  vault  of  a  southern  sky  ;  for  he  w  is 
deeply  versed  in  Uehmen,  and  other  of  the  Rosicni- 
cians,  and  talked  much  of  the  signature  of  e.irihiy 
things  and  p.issing  events,  which  may  be  disccrntd 
in  the  heavens  ;  of  the  power  of  the  stars  over  cor- 
|)oreal  beings,  and  their  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  sons  of  men. 

IJy  degrees  the  moon  rose  and  shed  her  gleaniint; 
li^ht  among  the  groves.  Antonio  .apparently  listened 
with  lixed  attention  to  the  s.ige,  but  his  ear  w:is 
drinking  in  the  melody  of  Inez's  voice,  who  was  sii-g- 
ing  to  her  lute  in  one  of  the  moonlight  glacles  ol  tiie 
garilen.  The  old  man.  having  exhausted  his  thei-;, 
sat  gazing  in  silent  reverie  at  the  heavens.  Ani'inio 
could  not  resist  an  inclin.ition  to  steal  a  look  at  this 
coy  beauty,  who  sv.as  thus  playing  the  part  ol  ilic 
nighting.aie,  so  sequestered  anil  musical.  Le.uing 
the  alchymist  in  his  celestial  reverie,  ne  stole  j^enily 
along  one  of  the  alleys.  The  music  h.id  ccisecl,  unci 
he  tliought  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices.  He  came 
to  an  angle  of  a  copse  that  had  screened  a  kind  of 
green  recess,  ornamented  by  .a  marble  fountain.  The 
moon  shone  full  upon  the  pl.ace,  .and  by  its  light  he 
beheld  his  unknown,  serenading  rival  at  the  feet  of 
Inez.  He  was  det.iining  her  by  the  hand,  which  he 
covered  with  kisses ;  but  at  sight  of  Antonio  he 
started  up  .and  h.alf  drew  his  sword,  while  Inez,  dis- 
engaged, fled  back  to  the  house. 

All  the  jealous  doubts  and  fears  of  Antonio  weie 
now  confirmed.  He  did  not  remain  to  encounter  the 
resentment  of  his  happy  rival  at  being  thus  inter- 
rupted, but  turned  from  the  place  in  sudden  wretch- 
edness of  heart.  That  Inez  should  iove  another, 
would  have  been  misery  enough  ;  but  that  she  should 
be  capable  ot  a  dishonourabi*'  amour,  shocked  hi:n 
to  the  soul.  The  idea  of  deception  in  so  young  and 
apparently  anless  a  being,  brought  with  it  that  s>»dden 
distrust  in  human  nature,  so  sickening  to  a  youthful 
and  ingenuous  mmd;  but  when  hc'hought  of  the  kind, 
simple  parent  she  was  deceiving,  whose  affecti'ias  t!1 
centered  in  her,  he  felt  for  a  monwnt  a  sentiment  ot 
indignation,  and  almost  of  aversion. 

He  found  the  alchymist  still  sealed  in  his  visionary 
contempl.ation  of  the  moon.  "  Come  hither,  my  son,  ' 
said  ne,  with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  "  come,  read  with 
me  in  this  vast  volume  of  wisdom,  thus  nightly  'in- 
folded for  our  perusal.  Wisely  did  the  Chaldean 
sages  atfinn,  that  the  heaven  is  as  a  mystic  page, 
uttering  sueiich  to  those  who  can  rightly  understand  , 
warning  tnem  of  good  and  evil,  ami  instructing  them 
in  the  secret  decrees  of  fate." 

The  student's  heart  ached  for  his  venerable  mr«ter 
and,  for  a  moment,  he  felt  the  futility  cf  his  occult 
wisdom.     "  Alas '  poor  old  man  I "  thought  he.  "  oi 
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vnat  avails  Ml  thy  st  ddy  ?  Little  dost  thou  dream, 
while  busied  in  airy  speculations  among  the  stars, 
what  atreason  against  tny  happiness  is  going  on  under 
ihineeyes;  as  it  were,  in  thy  very  bosom! — Oh  Inez! 
Inez  1  where  shall  we  look  for  truth  and  innocence, 
where  shall  we  repose  confidence  in  woman,  if  even 
you  can  deceive?" 

It  was  a  trite  apostrophe,  such  as  every  lover  makes 
I/hen  he  finds  his  mistress  not  quite  such  a  goddess 
u  he  had  painted  her.  With  the  student,  however, 
!  spnmg  from  honest  anguish  of  heart.  He  returned 
;,i  nis  lodgings,  in  pitiable  confusion  of  mind.  He  now 
deplored  the  infatuation  that  had  led  him  on  until 
Kis  feelings  were  so  thorouglily  engaged.  He  resolved 
ID  abandon  his  pursuits  at  the  tower,  and  trust  to 
absence  to  dispel  the  fascination  by  which  he  had 
(jcen  spell-bound.  He  no  longer  thirsted  after  the 
discovery  of  the  grand  elixir :  the  dream  of  alchymy 
was  over;  for,  without  Inez,  what  was  the  value  of 
I  he  philosopher's  stone  ? 

He  rose,  after  a  sleepless  night,  with  the  determina- 
lion  of  taking  his  leave  of  the  alchymist,  and  tearing 
himself  from  Granada.  F'or  several  days  did  he  rise 
with  the  same  resolution,  and  every  nijjht  saw  him 
come  back  to  his  pillow,  to  repine  at  his  want  of 
resolution,  and  to  make  fresh  determinations  for  the 
morrow.  In  the  mcansvhile,  he  saw  less  of  Inez  than 
:ver.  She  no  lonijer  walked  in  the  garden,  but  re- 
j-.ained  almost  entirely  in  her  apartment.  When  she 
met  him,  she  blushed  more  than  usual  ;  and  once 
hesitated,  as  if  she  would  have  spoken  ,  but,  after  a 
temporary  embarrassment,  and  still  deeper  blushes, 
she  msde  some  casual  observation,  and  retire<l.  An- 
'onio  rea<l,  in  this  confusion,  a  consciousness  of  fault, 
ind  of  that  fault's  being  discovered.  "  What  could 
ihe  have  wished  to  coniinunicate  ?  Perhaps  to  ac- 
c  jnt  tor  the  scene  in  the  garden  ; — but  how  can  she 
i'CDunt  for  it,  or  why  should  she  account  for  it  to 
lie  ?  What  am  I  to  her  ? — or  rather,  what  is  she  to 
lie  ?  "  exclaimed  he.  impatiently,  with  a  new  resolu- 
.ion  to  break  through  these  entanglements  of  the 
leart,  and  tly  from  tiiis  ench.anted  spot  for  ever. 

He  was  returning  that  very  night  to  his  lodgings, 
lull  of  this  excellent  determination,  when,  in  a  shad- 
owy part  of  the  road,  he  passed  a  person  whom  he 
recognised,  by  his  height  and  torm,  lor  his  rival :  he 
was  going  in  the  direction  of  the  tower.  If  any  lin- 
gering doubts  remained,  here  was  .an  opportunity  of 
setthng  them  completely.  He  determined  to  follow 
this  unknown  cavalier,  and,  under  favour  of  the 
larkness,  observe  his  movements,  if  he  obtained 
iccess  to  the  tower,  or  in  any  way  a  favourable  re- 
ception, Antonio  felt  as  if  it  would  be  a  relief  to  his 
mind,  and  would  enable  him  to  fix  his  wavering  reso- 
'ution. 

The  unknown,  as  he  came  near  the  tower,  w.os 
nore  cautious  and  stealthy  in  his  approaches.  He 
vas  joined  under  a  clump  of  trees  by  another  person, 
ind  thry  had  much  whispering  together.  A  light  was 
luming  in  the  chamber  of  Inez ;  the  curtain  was 
!ovvn,  but  the  casement  was  left  opiin,  as  the  night 
ivas  warm  After  some  time,  the  light  was  extin- 
Tiished.  A  considerable  interval  elapsed.  The  cava- 
•er  and  h.s  companion  remained  under  covert  of  the 
rees,  as  d  keeping  watch.  At  length  they  approached 
he  tower,  with  silent  and  cautions  steps.  Thecava- 
jW  received  a  dark-lantern  from  his  companion, 
.uid  thitw  off  ais  cloak.  The  other  then  softly 
>roiight  somelhisag  from  the  clump  of  trees,  which 
Vntonio  perceived  to  be  a  light  ladder  :  he  placed  it 
igainst  the  wail,  and  the  screnader  gently  ascemled. 
■\  sickening  s^ns-ition  came  over  Antonio.  Here  was 
idced  a  confirmation  of  every  fear.  He  was  al)out 
o  leave  the  place,  never  to  return,  when  he  heard  a 
*t'fled  shriek  from  Inez's  chamber. 


In  an  instant,  the  fellow  that  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  l.iv  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Antonio 
wrested  a  stiletto  from  his  nerveless  hand,  and  hur- 
ried  up  the  ladder.  He  sprang  in  at  the  window; 
and  found  Inez  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  hij  fancitd 
rival;  the  latter,  disturbed  from  his  prey,  caught 
up  his  lantern,  turned  its  light  full  upon  Antonio, 
and,  drawing  his  sword,  made  a  furious  assault; 
lurKily  the  student  saw  the  light  jleam  along  the 
blade,  and  parried  the  thru'st  with  the  stiletto.  A 
tierce,  but  unequal  combat  eT«ued.  Antonio  luughl 
exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  light,  while  his  an- 
tagonist was  in  shadow  :  his  stiletto,  too,  was  but  a 
poor  defence  against  a  rnpier.  He  saw  th.-tt  nothing 
would  save  him  hut  closing  with  his  adversary,  and 

fetting  within  his  weapon  :  he  nished  furiously  upon 
im,  and  gave  him  a  severe  blow  with  the  stiletto ; 
but  received  a  wound  in  return  from  the  shortened 
sword.  At  the  same  moment,  a  blow  was  indicted 
from  behind,  by  the  confederate,  who  h.id  ascended 
the  Ladder;  it  felled  him  to  the  floor,  and  his  antag- 
onists made  their  escape. 

By  this  time,  the  cries  of  Inez  had  brought  her 
father  and  the  domestic  into  the  room.  Antonio  w.os 
found  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  senseless.  He  was 
conveyed  to  the  chamber  of  the  alchymist,  who  now 
repaid  in  kind  the  attentions  which  the  student  had 
once  bestowed  ujion  him.  Among  his  varied  knowl- 
edge he  possessed  some  skill  in  surgery,  which  at 
this  moment  was  of  more  value  than  even  his  chym- 
ical  lore.  Fie  stanched  and  dressed  the  wonmis  of 
his  disciple,  which  on  examination  proved  less  des- 
perate than  he  had  at  first  apprehended.  For  a  few 
days,  however,  his  case  was  anxious,  and  attended 
with. danger.  The  old  man  watchtd  over  him  with 
the  affection  of  a  parent.  He  fell  a  doui)le  debt  of 
gratitude  towards  him,  on  .account  of  his  daiightet 
and  himself;  he  loved  him  too  as  a  faithful  und  zeal- 
ous disciple ;  and  he  dreaded  lect  tiie  world  should 
be  deprived  of  the  promising  ial„nts  of  so  aspiring 
an  alchymist. 

An  excellent  constitution  soon  medicined  his 
wounds ;  and  there  was  a  balsam  in  the  looks  and 
words  of  Inez,  that  h;id  a  healing  effect  on  the  still 
severer  wounds  which  he  carried  in  his  heart.  She 
disjilayed  the  strongest  interest  in  his  safety ;  she 
o.TJle3  him  her  deliverer,  her  preserxer.  It  seemed 
as  if  h'T  grateful  disposition  sought,  in  the  wanuth 
of  its  acknowledgments,  to  repay  him  for  p.ast  cold 
ness.  But  what  most  contributed  to  Antonio's  re- 
covery, w.as  her  explanation  concerning  his  supposed 
rival.  It  was  some  time  since  he  had  first  beheld 
her  at  church,  and  he  had  ever  since  persecuted  her 
with  his  attentions.  He  had  beset  her  in  her  walks, 
until  she  had  been  obliged  to  confine  herself  lo  thi 
house,  except  when  accompanied  by  her  father.  He 
had  besieged  her  with  letters,  seren.ades,  and  every 
art  by  which  he  could  urge  a  vehement,  but  clandes- 
tine and  dishonourable  suit.  The  scene  in  the  garden 
was  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  her  .as  to  Antonio.  Her 
persecutor  had  been  attracted  by  her  voice,  and  had 
found  his  way  over  a  ruined  part  of  the  wall.  He 
had  come  upon  her  unawares  ;  w.as  detaitiing  her  by 
force,  and  pleading  his  insulting  passion,  when  the 
appearance  of  the  student  interrupted  him,  and  en 
abled  her  to  make  her  escape.  She  had  forborne  to 
mention  to  her  father  the  persecution  which  she 
suffered ;  she  wisheil  to  spare  him  unavailing  anxiety 
and  distress,  and  had  determined  to  confine  herself 
more  rigorously  to  the  house ;  though  it  app  *ared 
that  even  here  she  had  not  been  safe  from  his  daring 
enterprise. 

Antonio  mquired  whether  she  knew  the  name  of 
this  impetuous  admirer?  She  replied  that  he  had 
made  his  advances  under  a  fictitious  name ;  but  that 
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she  had  heard  him  once  cailed  by  the  name  of  Don 
Ambrosio  d«  Loxa. 

Antonio  Icnew  him,  by  report,  for  one  of  the  most 
iett;nnined  and  dantjtrous  libertines  in  all  Granada. 
Aritul.  accomplished,  and,  if  he  cnose  to  be  so,  in- 
sinuating ;  but  daring  and  heaillong  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  pleasures ;  violent  and  implacable  in  his  resent- 
nwnts.  He  rejoiced  to  find  that  Inez  had  been  proof 
»f;amst  his  seductions,  and  had  been  inspired  with 
iverhion  by  his  splendid  profligacy ;  but  he  trembled 
;o  think  of  the  dangers  she  had  nm,  and  he  felt 
solicitude  about  the  dangers  that  must  yet  environ 
Ser. 

At  present,  however,  it  was  probable  the  enemy 
had  a  temporary  (|uietus.  The  traces  of  blood  had 
been  found  for  some  distance  from  the  la<Uler,  until 
they  were  lost  among  thickets ;  and  as  nothing  h.id 
been  heard  or  seen  of  him  since,  it  was  concluded 
that  he  had  i..^n  seriously  wounded. 

As  the  student  recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  was 
enabled  to  join  Inez  aid  her  father  in  their  domestic 
intercourse.  The  chamber  in  which  they  usually  met 
had  prob.ibly  been  a  saloon  of  state  in  former  limes. 
The  lloor  w.as  of  marble  ;  the  walls  partially  covered 
with  remains  of  tap'tstr)' ;  tKe  chairs,  richly  carved 
an.j  gilt,  were  crazed  with  age,  and  covered  with 
tarnished  and  tattered  brocade.  Against  the  wall 
hung  a  long  nisty  rapier,  the  only  relic  that  the  old 
m;.n  rttained  of  ilie  chivalry  of  his  .ancestors.  There 
might  have  been  something  to  provoke  a  smile ,  in 
the  contr.ist  between  the  mansion  and  its  inhabitants  ; 
between  present  [wverty  and  the  gr.aces  of  departed 
grandeur;  but  the  fancy  of  the  student  h.ad  thrown 
so  much  romance  about  the  edifice  and  its  inmates, 
thit  every  thing  w.as  clothed  \wth  cii.irms.  The 
philoso|)her,  with  his  broken-down  pride,  and  his 
s'.rapge  pursuits,  seemed  to  comport  with  the  mel- 
anch.iy  ruin  he  inhabited;  and  there  was  a  native 
elegance  of  spirit  about  the  daughter,  that  showed 
she  would  have  graced  the  m.msioii  in  its  hap)iier 
days. 

What  delicious  moments  were  these  to  the  student ! 
Inez  was  no  longer  coy  and  reserved.  She  was  nat- 
uriHv  artless  and  confiding  ;  though  the  kind  of  |ier- 
secution  she  liad  experienced  Iroin  one  admirer  had 
rendered  her,  for  a  time,  suspicious  and  circumspect 
toward  thr  other.  She  now  felt  an  entire  contideiice 
in  the  sincerity  and  worth  of  Antiiio,  mingled  with 
an  overflowing  gratitude.  When  her  eyes  met  his, 
they  beamed  with  sympathy  and  kindness;  and  An- 
tonio, no  longer  h.iimted  'l)y,the  idea  of  a  favoured 
rival,  once  more  as|)ired  to  success. 

At  these  domestic  meetings,  however,  he  h,ad  little 
opportunity  of  [laying  his  court,  except  by  looks. 
The  alcliymist,  supposing  him,  like  hiniself,  absoroed 
.n  the  study  of  akhjmv,  enileavoured  to  cheer  the 
ledioiisness  of  his  recovery  by  long  conversations  on 
the  art.  He  even  brought  several  ot  his  h.ilf-burnt 
volumes,  which  the  .studt'nt  h;ul  once  rescut.'d  Irom 
the  thines.  and  rewarded  him  for  their  preservation, 
by  reading  copious  p.iss.'iges.  He  would  entertain 
him  wiih  tlie  great  and  good  acts  of  Flamel,  which 
h'i  etVi-cted  thnjiigh  me.ms  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
r?;lieving  widows  and  orjih.ins,  founding  hospit.als, 
i!uilding  churches,  and  what  not ;  or  with  the  inter- 
•jgatorit's  of  King  Kalid,  and  the  answers  of  Mori- 
'.r.:.%.  the  Korn.in  hermit  of  Hurusalem;  or  the  pro- 
:ound  (juestions  v.hich  Kl.adus,  a  necromancer  of  the 
province  of  Cat.ilonia.  put  to  the  flevil,  touching  the 
secrets  of  alchymy,  and  the  devil's  replies. 

All  these  were  couched  in  occult  Language,  almost 
jnirtelllgible  to  the  unpnutised  ear  of  the  disciple, 
indeed,  the  old  man  delighted  it  the  mystic  plirases 
in<l  symtiolical  jargon  in  which  the  writers  that  have 
treated  of  alchyiny  have  wratiped  their  communica- 


tions ;  rendering  them  incomprehensible  except  tc 
the  initiated.  With  what  rapture  would  he  elevatj 
his  voice  at  a  triumphant  passage,  announcing  the 
grand  discovery  !  "  Thou  shall  see,"  would  he  v\. 
claim,  in  the  words  of  Henry  Kuhnrade,*  "  the  sioik 
of  the  philosophers  (our  king)  go  forth  of  the  l>nj, 
chamber  of  his  glassy  sepulchre  into  the  theatrr  of 
this  world  ;  that  is  to  say,  regeneratwl  and  iii,,-'f 
perfect,  a  shining  carbuncle,  a  most  temperate  splcn 
dour,  whose  most  subtl'  and  depurated  [)arts  .ire  u, 
separable,  united  into  one  with  a  concordiai  muiiin, 
exceeding  equal,  transparent  as  chrystal,  shinini;  rnl 
like  a  ruby,  [lermanently  colouring  or  ringing,  livt  in 
all  tempt.atinns  or  tryals  ;  yea,  in  the  ex.iminaiion  of 
the  burning  sulphur  itself,  and  the  devouring  wai(  rs, 
and  in  the  most  vehement  persecution  of  the  tire, 
always  incombustible  and  permanent  as  a  sal.unin- 
der  I " 

The  student  had  a  high  veneration  for  the  fathers 
of  alchymy,  and  a  profound  respect  for  his  instruct, )r ; 
but  what  was  Henry  Kuhnrade,  Geber,  Lully,  nr 
even  Albertus  Magnus  himself,  compared  to  the 
countenance  of  Inez,  which  presented  such  a  puji- 
of  beauty  to  his  perusal.'  While,  therefore,  ilit 
good  alchymist  was  doling  out  knowledge  bv  ti'e 
hour,  his  disciple  would  forget  books,  alchymy,  e\>  r\ 
thing  but  the  lovely  object  fiefore  him.  Inez,  lou, 
unpr.ictised  in  the  science  of  the  heart,  was  gr.nlu, il- 
ly becoming  fascin.ited  by  the  silent  attentions  ol  hi  t 
lover.  Day  by  tlav,  she  seemed  more  and  more  per- 
plexed by  the  kindling  and  strangely  pleasing  cn'o. 
tions  of  her  bosom.  Her  eye  was  often  cast  dcuvi 
in  thought.  Blushes  stole  to  her  cheek  withtui  .mv 
apparent  cause,  and  light,  half- suppressed  sigh^ 
would  follow  these  short  fits  of  musing.  Hei  liiili' 
ball. ids,  lliough  the  same  that  she  had  alway  .in^; 
yet  breathed  a  more  lender  spirit.  Hither  the  i  nc: 
of  her  voice  were  more  soft  and  touching,  or  s  iiif 
p.issages  were  delivered  with  a  feeling  which  shr  \:.ii 
never  before  given  them.  Antonio,  beside  his  lovf 
for  the  .abstruse  sciences,  had  a  pietty  turn  for  iiuis'i. 
and  never  did  philosopher  touch  ttie  ^iiit.ir  more  i.i.stc 
fully.  As,  by  degrees,  he  coiupiered  the  tmitiial  r-.a 
b.irrassment  th.it  kept  them  asun  'er,  he  ventutiil  t!. 
accompany  Inez  in  some  of  her  songs.  He  ii.ni 
voice  lull  of  tire  ami  tenderness;  as  he  sang,  o'lt 
woiihl  h.ive  thought,  from  the  kindling  bliish-sul  hi; 
companion,  that  he  h.id  Ueen  |)leading  his  own  pas- 
sion in  her  ear.  Let  those  v.lio  would  kee[>  lv,i 
youthful  hearts  asunder,  bew.ire  of  music.  Oh  '  thi- 
le.imng  over  chairs,  and  conning  the  same  miisu: 
book,  and  ent\viiiing  of  voices,  and  melting  aw.iy  in 
haniiomes  !-    the  (ierman  w  dtz  is  nothing  to  it. 

The  wortf.y  ale  hymist  saw  nothing  of  all  this. 
His  mind  could  admit  of  no  ide.i  that  w;is  not  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  the  grand  arcui'iia, 
and  he  supposed  his  youthful  coadjutor  ecjualK  de- 
voted. He  w.as  a  mere  child  .as  to  human  naiuie; 
and,  as  to  the  iiassum  of  love,  whatever  he  uu^)i\ 
once  ha\e  f<  li  ot  it,  he  h.ul  long  since  forgotten  ili.ii 
there  was  such  an  idle  |)a-.sion  in  existence,  iii.t 
while  he  dre.imed,  the  sileiu  amour  went  on.  Tlu 
\ery  quiet  uid  seclusion  of  the  pl..ce  were  faiour 
able  to  the  growth  of  romantic  p.tssi'  ..  The  open. 
ing  bud  of  love  w.is  able  to  put  forth  leaf  by  Ir.v., 
V'«hout  an  adverse  wind  to  check  its  growth.  11  rrf 
w.is  neither  ofhcious  friendship  to  chill  by  its  adv  (•• 
nor  insidious  envy  to  wither  by  its  sneers,  nor  a;, 
observing  world  to  look  on  and  stare  it  out  of  coun 
tenance.  There  was  neither  declaration,  nut  vow 
nor  any  other  form  of  Cupid's  canting  school.  Theii 
he.iris  mingled  together,  and  unders'.cKxl  each  ol'ici 
without  the  aid  of  language.    Tbey  lapied  into  Ih' 
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hitl  current  of  affection,  unconscious  of  its  depth, 
uid  thoughtless  of  the  rocks  that  might  lurk  beneath 
its  surface.  Happy  lovers  !  who  waitted  nothing  to 
make  their  felicity  complete,  but  the  discovery  ofthe 
philosopher's  stone ! 

At  length,  Antonio's  health  was  sufficiently  re- 
stored to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  lodgings  in  Gra- 
nada. He  felt  uneasy,  however,  at  leaving  the  tower, 
while  lurking  danger  might  surround  its  almost,  de- 
fenceless inmates.  He  dreaded  lest  Don  Ambrosio, 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  might  plot  some  new 
attempt,  by  secret  art,  or  open  violence.  From  all 
that  he  had  heard,  he  knew  him  to  be  too  implaca- 
ble to  suffer  his  defeat  to  pass  unavenged,  and  too 
rash  and  fearless,  when  his  arts  were  unavailing,  to 
stop  at  any  daring  deed  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  pur|)oses.  He  urged  his  apprehensions  to  the  al- 
chymist  and  his  daughter,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  abandon  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  Granada. 

"  I  have  relations,"  said  he,  "  in  \^1lentia,  poor 
indeed,  but  worthy  and  alTectionate.  Among  them 
you  will  find  friendship  and  quiet,  and  we  may  there 
pursue  our  labours  unniolested."  He  went  on  to 
paint  the  beauties  and  delights  of  Valentia,  with  all 
the  fondness  of  a  native,  and  all  the  eloquence  with 
which  a  lover  paints  the  fields  and  groves  wl\ich  he 
is  picturing  as  the  future  scenes  of  his  happiness. 
His  eloquence,  backed  by  the  ap|)rehensions  of  Inez, 
was  successful  with  the  alchymist,  who,  indeed,  had 
led  too  unsettled  a  life  to  be  particular  about  the 
place  of  his  residence  ;  and  it  was  determined,  that, 
as  soon  as  Antonio's  health  was  perfectly  restored, 
they  should  abandon  the  tower,  and  seek  the  deli- 
cious neighbour([ioo(l  of  Valentia.* 

To  recruit  his  strength,  the  student  suspentled  his 
toils  in  the  laboratory,  and  spent  the  few  remaining 
.lays,  before  dep.arture,  in  taking  a  farewell  look  at 
Ihe  enchanting  environs  of  Granada.  He  felt  return- 
n)^  health  and  vigour,  as  he  inhaled  the  pure  temper- 
ate breezes  that  play  about  its  hills  ;  and  the  happy 
»!ate  of  his  mind  contributed  to  his  r.ipid  recovery. 
Inez  was  often  the  companion  of  his  walks.  Her  de- 
sc;nt,  by  the  mother's  side,  from  one  of  the  ancient 
Moorish  families,  gave  her  an  interest  in  this  once 
favourite  seat  of  Arabian  pmver.  She  g;ized  with 
enthusiasm  upon  its  m.'ignificcnt  monuments,  and  her 
memory  was  tilled  with  the  traditional  tales  and  b<d- 
l.ids  of  .Moorish  chivalry.  Indeed,  the  solitar)-  life 
she  had  led,  and  the  visionary  turn  of  her  father's 
mind,  had  produced  an  effect  u|)on  her  ch.iracter, 
and  given  it  a  tinge  of  what,  in  modern  days,  would 
be  termed  romance.  All  this  wms  called  into  full 
force  by  this  new  p.issage  ;  for,  when  a  woman  first 
begins  to  love,  life  is  all  romance  to  her. 

In  one  of  their  evening  strolls,  they  h.ad  ascended 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Sun,  where  is  situated  the 
l/encralilfe,  the  palace  of  jile-isure,  in  the  d.iys  of 
Moorish  dominion,  hut  now  a  gloomy  convent  of 
Capuchins.  They  h.'ul  wandered  about  its  garden, 
among  groves  of  orange,  citron,  and  cypress,  where 
the  waters,  leaping  in  torrents,  or  gushing  m  f'Min- 
tains,  or  tossed  alolt  in  sparkling  jeis.  fill  the  air  wiih 
music  an<l  Ire.slme.ss.  There  is  .1  melancholy  mingled 
A'lth  all  the  beauties  (jf  this  garden,  that  gradually 
ilole  over  tl'.e  t'eelmgs  of  the  lovers.  The  i)lace  is 
'jll,o(  the  sad  story  of  past  times.     It  was  the  favour- 

•  Here  are  lbs  stromjest  si.',  -.  the  sweetest  wines.  t!ie  excelleiit'st 
iisoii.lt.  the  best  oyts.  .uul  beau.  *'ii[I'st  fciii.ile>  of  all  Spam.  The 
rtry  bimt  antiiuU  make  lheinselv(*s  t)cd>  of  r<tscrnary,  .tiut  other 
(rat(iAiil  flowers  heiealouts  ;  allii  w!u*H  one  Ls  Al  sea.  if  the  wiiule 
blow  from  the  shore,  be  in.iy  smell  this  soyi  before  he  come  in  suhl 
of  It.  many  leauties  olT,  [ty  the  strong  <i(toritrrr>us  ^ceiit  It  cast:,.  As 
it  u  the  must  plea-saiit.  so  it  ts  also  the  teniperat'st  ctiine  uf  all  Spam, 
Bnd  the*  {.-oniiiionly  cat!  It  the  second  Italy,  which  m.iite  the  MuurA, 
wheie<>l  many  tbous.'tiid%  were  (iisierr'd,  and  haiiish'd  hence  to 
B«rbarT,  to  tninlc  that  Paradise  was  in  that  part  of  the  heavens 
»kicb  B'jug  over  this    me.  — Howkix's /.#^frr«. 


ite  abode  of  the  lovely  queen  of  Granada,  where  shf 
was  surrounded  by  the  delights  of  a  gay  and  volup- 
tuous court.  It  was  here,  too,  amidst  her  own  bow- 
ers of  roses,  that  her  slanderers  laid  the  base  story  of 
her  dishonour,  and  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  the  line  of 
the  gallant  Abencerrages. 

The  whole  garden  nas  a  look  of  ruin  and  neglect. 
Many  of  the  fou.itains  are  dry  and  broken  ;  l\\e 
streams  have  wandered  from  their  marble  channels 
and  are  choked  by  weeds'  and  yellow  leaves.  The 
reed  whistles  to  the  wind,  where  it  had  once  sport- 
ed among  roses,  and  shaken  perfume  from  the 
orange-blossom.  The  convent-bell  flings  its  sullen 
sound,  or  the  drowsy  vesper-hymn  floats  along  these 
solitudes,  which  once  resounded  with  the  song,  and 
the  dance,  and  the  lover's  serenade.  Well  may  the 
Moors  lament  over  the  loss  of  this  earthly  paradise ; 
well  may  they  remember  it  in  their  prayers,  and  be- 
seech Heaven  to  restore  it  to  the  faithful ;  well  may 
their  ambassadors  smite  their  breasts  when  they  be- 
hold these  monuments  of  their  race,  and  sit  down 
and  weep  among  the  fading  glories  of  Granada  ! 

It  IS  impossible  to  wander  about  these  scenes  of 
departed  love  and  g.aiety,  and  not  feel  the  tenderness 
of  the  heart  awakened.  It  w.as  then  that  Anionic 
first  ventured  to  breathe  his  passion,  and  to  express 
by  words  what  his  eyes  had  long  since  so  eloquently 
revealed.  He  made  his  avowal  with  fervour,  but 
with  frankness.  He  had  no  gay  prospects  to  hold 
out :  he  was  a  poor  scholar,  dependent  on  his  "  good 
spirits  to  feed  and  clothe  him."  But  a  woman  in 
love  is  no  interested  calculator.  Inez  listened  to 
him  with  downcast  eyes,  but  in  them  was  a  humid 
gle.am  that  showed  her  heart  was  with  him.  She 
had  no  prudery  in  her  nature ;  and  she  had  not 
been  sufficiently  in  society  to  accjuire  it.  iihe  loved 
him  with  all  the  absence  of  worldliness  of  a  gen 
nine  woman  ;  and,  amiilst  timid  smiles  and  blushes 
he  drew  from  her  a  modest  acknowledgment  of  hei 
affection. 

They  wandered  about  the  garden,  with  that  sweet 
intoxication  of  the  soul  which  none  hut  happy  lovers 
know.  The  world  about  them  was  all  fairy  land  ; 
and,  indeeil,  it  spread  forth  one  of  its  fairest  scenes 
before  their  eyes,  as  if  to  fulfil  their  dream  of  earthly 
happiness.  They  looked  out  from  between  groves  ot 
orange,  upon  the  towers  of  Granada  below  tliein  ; 
the  magnificent  plain  of  the  Vega  beyond,  streakeil 
with  evening  sunshine,  and  the  distant  hills  tinted 
with  rosy  and  purple  hues :  it  seemed  an  emblem  of 
the  happy  future,  that  love  and  hope  were  decking 
out  for  them. 

As  if  to  make  the  scene  complete,  a  group  of  An- 
d.alusians  struck  up  a  dance,  in  one  of  the  vistas  of 
the  garden,  to  the  guitars  of  two  wandering  musi- 
cians. The  Spani:ih  music  is  wild  and  plaintive,  yet 
the  people  dance  to  it  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
The  picturesque  figures  of  the  dancers ;  the  girls 
with  their  hair  in  silken  nets  that  hung  in  knots  and 
tassels  down  their  backs,  their  mantillas  rioaiing 
round  their  graceful  forms,  their  slender  fett  !>eeping 
from  under  their  basquinas,  their  arms  tossed  up  in 
the  .air  to  play  the  cast.mets,  had  a  beauti.i.l  effect 
on  this  airy  height,  with  the  rich  evening  lan(lsca|>e 
spreading  out  below  them. 

When  the  dance  was  ended,  two  of  the  jiarties 
approached  Antonio  and  Inez  ;_oiie  of  them  beg.an 
a  soft  and  tender  Moorish  ballad,  accompanied  by 
the  other  on  the  lute.  It  alluded  to  the  story  of  the 
I  g.irilen.  the  wrongs  of  the  fair  queen  of  CJranada,  and 
j  the  misfortunes  ofthe  Aliencerrages.  It  was  one  of 
those  old  ball.ids  th.at  abound  in  this  part  of  Spain, 
and  live,  like  echoes,  about  the  ruins  of  Moonsh 
gieatness.  The  heart  of  Inez  w:is  at  that  moment 
open  to  every  tender  impression  ;  the  tears  rose  intr 
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her  eyes,  as  she  listened  to  the  tale.  The  singer  ap- 
proached nearer  to  her ;  she  was  striiting  in  her 
appearance  ; — young,  bcautilul,  with  a  mixture  of 
wiiilness  and  melancholy  in  her  fine  black  eyes. 
She  tix«;(l  them  mournfully  and  expressively  on  Inez, 
and,  sudilenly  varyinj;  h«r  manner,  sang  another  bal- 
lad, which  trcateu  of  iinpeiulin^;  danger  and  treach- 
ery. All  this  might  have  passed  tor  a  mere  accident- 
tl  caprice  of  the  singer,  had  there  not  been  some- 
thing in  her  look,  manner,  and  gesticulation  that 
:r.aile  it  pointed  anil  slaithng. 

Inei  was  about  to  ask  tl'.e  meauiig  of  lliis  evidently 
personal  application  of  the  .song,  when  she  was  in- 
terrupted by  Antonio,  wlio  gently  drew  ncr  from  the 
pl.Tce.  Whilst  she  had  been  lost  in  '.ttention  to  the 
music,  he  hail  remarked  a  groujv  of  men,  in  the 
shadows  of  the  trees,  whisi>Viing  together.  They 
were  enveloped  in  the  br.iail  hats  and  great  cloaks 
so  much  worn  by  the  Si.amsh,  and,  while  they  were 
regaiding  himsell  and  Inez  .meiuively,  seemed  anx- 
ious to  avoid  observatioi..  Not  knowing  what  might 
be  their  chancier  or  iiitenlion,  he  hastened  to  quit 
a  place  where  the  gathering  shult'tvs  of  evening 
might  expose  them  to  intrusion  and  insult.  t)n  their 
way  down  tlie  hill,  as  they  pissed  through  the  wood 
ol  elms,  mingled  with  poplars  and  oleanders,  that 
skirls  ihe  road  leading  from  the  Alhambra,  he  .again 
saw  these  men  apparently  following  at  a  distance  ; 
and  he  afterwards  caught  sight  of  Ihem  among  the 
trees  on  the  banks  ot  the  U.irro.  lie  s.iul  nothing 
on  the  subject  to  Inez,  nor  iier  father,  lor  he  would 
not  awaken  unnecessary  alarm  ;  but  he  felt  at  a  loss 
how  to  ascertain  or  to  avert  any  machin.iiions  that 
might  be  devising  against  the  helpless  inhabitants  of 
the  tower. 

He  took  his  leave  of  them  late  at  night,  full  of  this 
prplexity.  As  he  left  the  dreary  old  pile,  he  saw 
some  one  lurking  in  the  siiadow  of  the  wall,  appar- 
intly  w. Itching  his  movements.  He  hastened  after 
the  figure,  but  it  glided  aw.iy,  and  dis.ippeared  among 
some  ruins.  Shortly  after  he  heard  a  low  whistle, 
which  w.is  answereil  from  a  little  distance.  He  h.ad 
ro  longer  a  doubt  but  that  some  mischief  was  on 
foot,  and  turned  to  hasten  back  to  the  tower,  and 
put  its  inmates  on  their  guard.  He  had  scarcely 
turned,  however,  before  he  found  himself  suddenly 
seized  from  behind  by  some  one  of  Herculean 
strength.  His  struggles  were  in  vain;  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men.  One  threw  a  mantle  over 
him  that  stilled  his  cries,  and  enveloped  him  in  its 
folds ;  and  he  was  hurried  olT  with  irresistible  ra- 
pidity. 

The  next  day  passed  without  the  appearance  of 
Antonio  at  thealchymist's.  Anotlier,  and  another  day 
succeeded,  and  yet  he  did  not  come ;  nor  had  any 
thing  been  heard  of  him  at  his  lodgings.  His  absence 
caused,  at  first,  surpri^.e  and  conjecture,  and  at  length 
alarm.  Inez  recollected  the  singular  intimations  of 
the  ballad-singer  ujioii  the  mount, tin,  which  seemed 
to  wani  her  of  im[)ending  danger,  and  her  mind  was 
full  of  vague  forebodings.  Siie  sat  listening  to  every 
sound  at  the  gate,  or  footstep  on  the  stairs.  .She 
■voiiiii  take  up  her  guitar  and  strike  a  few  notes,  but 
it  would  not  do ;  her  heart  was  sickening  with  sus- 
pense and  anxiety.  She  had  never  before  lelt  what 
it  w,as  to  be  really  lonely.  She  now  was  consciou-i 
uf  the  force  ol  that  attachment  which  hail  taken 
possession  of  her  breast ;  for  never  do  we  know  how 
.Tiuch  we  ovc,  never  do  we  know  how  necessaty  the 
object  of  our  love  is  to  our  happiness,  until  we  ex- 
perience tiie  weary  void  ol  separation. 

The  philosopher,  too,  telt  the  absence  ot  his  disciple 
almost  as  sensibly  as  did  his  daughter.  The  animat- 
ing buoyancy  of  the  youth  had  inspired  him  with  new 
irdour,  and  had  given  to  his  lal>ours  the  chi.,m  of 


full  companionship.    However,  he  had  resources  anr 
consolations  of  which  his  daughter  was  destituti 
His   pursuits  were   of    a    nature   to  occupy  evf-r 
thought,  and  keep  the  spirits  in  a  st.ite  of  continu. 
excitement.    Cert.iin  indications,  too,  had  lately  n,.,ii 
ifested   themselves,  of  the   most   favourable  naii.u 
Forty  days  and  forty  nights  had  the  jirocr  is  gone  '„ 
successfully;  the  old  m.in's  hopes  were  con'.i,ii, 
rising,  and  he  now  considered  the  glorious  iiiomr 
once  more  at  h.ind,  when  he  should  obtain  not  iiif  ;• 
the  major  lunaria,  but  likewise  the  tinctura  sol.i- 
the  means  of  multiplying  gold,  and  of  prolongun;  , 
istence.    He  reinained,  therefore,  conlinuallv  slui;   ; 
in  his  laboratory,  watching  his  furnace  ;  f<jr  a  i;,. 
ment's  in,idvertency  might  once  more  defeat  all  li, 
expect.ilions. 

lie  was  sitting  one  evening  at  one  of  his  solitu 
vigils,  wrapped  up  in  medit.ition  ;  the  hour  was  l.i'' 
and  his  neighbour,  the  owl,  was  hooting  from  ii. 
It,ittlement  of  the  tower,  when  he  heard  the  i\ 
open  behind  him.     Supposing  it  to  be  hisdaugl.  r 
coming  to  take  her  le.ive  of  him  for  the  night,  :is  \. 
her  Ireipient  practice,  he  called  her  by  name,  bu' 
harsh  voice  met  his  ear  in  rt  ply.     He  was  gr.i^] 
by  the  anus,  and,  looking  up,  ,-erceivcil  three  str.i; 
nieii  in  the  chamber.     He  .ittempted  to  shake  ihi 
otf,  but  in  vain.     He  called  for  help,  but  they  scoH 
at  his  cries.    •'  Peace,  dotard  ! "  cried  one  ;  "  think' 
thou  the  servants  of  the  most  holy  impiisition  air  ; 
he  d.iunted  by  thy  cl.imours  ?     Comrades,  aw.iy  v.; 
him  ! " 

Without  heeding  his  remonstrances  and  entreat ii- 
they  seized  upon  his  books  and  i>apers,  took  svi: 
note  of  the  apartment,  and  the  utensils,  and  thi 
bore  him  off  a  prisoner. 

Inez,  left  to  herself,  had  passed  a  sad  and  lent, 
evening;  seated  by  a  casement  which   looked  in 
the  garden,  she    had    pensively  watched  st.ir  V\( 
star  sparkle  out  of  the  blue  depths  of  the  skv  .ii 
was  i.ululging  a  crowd  of  anxious  thoughts  about  h. 
lover,  until  the  rising  tears  began  to  tiow.     She  \v.i,, 
suddenly  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  voices,  thnt  seeiiK 
to  come  from  a  distant  part  of  the  mansion.     Thei. 
was,  not  long  after,  a  noise  of  several  persons  i\r- 
scending    the   stairs.      Surprised   at   these   unusu.il 
sounds  in  their  lonely  habitation,  she  remained  tor  a 
few  moments  in  a  state  of  trembling,  yet  inilisiiiu:i 
apprehension,  when  the  servant  rushed  into  the  room, 
with   terror  in   her  countenance,  and  infonned  liet 
that  her  father  was  carried  off  by  a-med  men. 

Inez  did  not  stop  to  hear  further,  but  flew  dov.n 
stairs  to  overtake  them.   She  had  scarcely  p.assed  jln 
threshold,  when  she  found  herself  in  the  gr.asp  o! 
strangers.  —  "  Away  I  —  away  !  "  cried   she,  w.lilv  , 
"  do  not  stop  me — let  it;  i  follow  my  father." 

"  We  come  to  conduct  you  to  him,  senora,'  iai. 
one  of  the  men,  respectfully. 

"  Where  is  he,  then  ?  " 

'"  He  is  gone  to  dranada,"  replied  the  man  :  "ai; 
unexpected  circumsi.ince  requires  his  presence  thei- 
immediately  ;  but  he  is  among  fiiends." 

■'  We  have  no  friends  in  Granada,"  said  Inez, 
drawing  back,  but  then  the  idea  of  Antonio  n.she  ' 
into  her  mind;  something  relating  to  him  rnighi 
have  called  her  father  thither.  "  Is  senor  Antonii 
de  Castros  with  him?"  demanded  she,  with  agita 
tion. 

"  I  know  not,  senora,"  replied  tlie  man.  "  It 
is  very  possible.  1  only  know  th.at  your  father  is 
among  friends,  and  is  anxious  for  you  to  follow 
him." 

"  Let  us  go,  then,"  cried  she,  eagerly.  The  nicr 
led  her  a  little  distance  to  where  a  mule  was  wait 
ing,  and,  assisting  her  to  mount,  they  conducted  he' 
slowly  towards  the  city. 
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wtanait.i  was  on  that  Kvenine  a  scene  of  lanciful 
.■f>vel.  It  was  <iiip  of  the  festivals  of  the  Maestranza, 
M  assocMiion  oi  ihe  nobihty  to  keep  up  some  of  the 
^'allant  cust(iii\s  of  ancient  chivalry.  There  had 
i)fen  a  representation  of  a  tournament  in  one  of 
ihe  squares;  the  streets  would  still  occasionally  re- 
>oun<l  with  the  heat  of  a  solitary  drum,  or  the  bray 
Ilia  trumpet  from  some  straxKling  party  of  revellers. 
Sometimes  they  were  met  by  caviuiers,  richly  dressed 
n  ancient  costumes,  atteniled  by  their  squires ;  and 
d  one  time  they  passed  in  sight  of  a  palace  bril- 
inutly  illuminated,  from  whence  came  tne  mingled 
•Dunds  of  music  and  the  dance.  Shortly  after,  tney 
•.line  tti  the  square  where  the  mock  tournament  had 
been  held.  It  was  thronged  by  the  populace,  recre- 
iting  themselves  among  booths  and  stalls  where  re- 
irrshmcnts  were  sold,  and  the  glare  of  torches 
showed  the  temporary  galleries,  and  gay-coloured 
iwnings,  and  armorial  trophies,  and  other  p;u-apher- 
iialia  of  the  show.  The  conductors  of  Inez  endeav- 
oured to  keep  out  of  observation,  and  to  traverse  a 
jfloomy  part  of  the  square ;  but  they  were  detained 
,1'  oiie  puce  t)y  the  pressure  of  a  crowd  surrounding 
a  party  c!  wandering  musicians,  singing  one  of  those 
ballads  of  wliich  the  Spanish  populace  are  so  pas- 
sionately lond.  The  torches  which  were  hckl  by 
>ome  of  the  crowd,  threw  a  strong  mass  of  light 
aiKin  Inez,  and  the  sight  of  so  beautiful  a  being, 
without  mantilla  or  veil,  looking  so  bewildered,  and 
i;onducted  by  men  who  seemed  to  take  no  gratifica- 
tion in  the  surrounding  gaiety,  occasioned  expres- 
sions of  curiosity.  One  of  the  ball.ad-singers  ap- 
proached, and  striking  her  guitar  with  peculiar  ear- 
nestness, began  to  sing  a  doleful  air,  full  of  sinister 
iorcbodings.  Inez  started  with  surprise.  It  was 
the  same  b.allad-singer  that  had  aildressed  her  in 
the  garden  of  the  Generaliffc.  It  was  the  same  air 
'hat  she  had  then  sung.  It  spoke  of  impending 
Lingers;  they  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  thickening 
iround  her.  She  was  anxious  to  sp^ak  with  the 
^irl,  and  to  ascertain  whether  she  really  had  a 
knowledge  of  any  definite  evil  that  was  thrL-atening 
her ;  but,  as  she  attempted  to  address  her,  the 
mule,  on  which  she  rode,  was  suddenly  seized,  and 
led  forcibly  through  the  throng  by  one  of  her  con- 
ductors, while  she  saw  another  addressing  men- 
acing words  to  the  ballad-singer.  The  Latter  raised 
her  hand  with  a  warning  gesture,  as  Inez  lost  sight 
of  her. 

While  she  was  yet  lost  in  perplexity,  caused  by 
this  singular  occurrence,  they  stopped  at  the  gate  of 
a  large  mansion.  One  of  her  attendants  knocked, 
the  door  w;is  opened,  and  they  entered  a  paved 
court.  "Where  are  we?"  demanded  Inez,  with 
anxiety.  "At  the  house  of  a  friend,  senora,"  re- 
plied the  man.  "  Ascend  this  staircase  with  me, 
liid  in  a  moment  you  will  meet  your  father." 

They  ascended  a  staircase,  that  led  to  a  suite  of 
splendid  aparcnients.  They  passed  through  several, 
until  they  came  to  an  inner  chamber.  The  <)oor 
opened — some  one  approached ;  but  what  was  her 
terror  at  perceiving,  not  her  father,  but  Don  Ani- 
brosio ! 

The  men  who  had  seized  upon  the  alchymisl  had, 
«l  least,  been  more  honest  in  their  professions. 
They  were,  indeed,  familiars  of  the  inquisition.  He 
was  conducted  in  silence  to  the  gloomy  prison  of 
that  horrible"  tribunal.  It  w;is  a  mansion  whose 
very  aspect  withered  joy,  and  almost  shut  out  hope. 
It  was  one  of  those  hideous  abodes  which  the  bad 
pas.sions  of  men  conjure  up  in  this  fair  world,  to  ri- 
val the  fancied  dens  of  demons  and  the  accursed. 

Day  after  day  went  heavily  by,  without  any  thing 
to  mark  the  lapse  of  time,  out  the  decline  and  reap- 
pearance of  the  light  that  feebly  glimmered  thro  igh 
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the  narrow  window  o'  the  dungeon  In  which  the  un- 
fortunate alchymist  was  buried  rather  than  confined 
His  mind  was  harassed  with  uncertainties  and  feara 
about  his  daughter,  so  helpless  and  inexperienced. 
He  endeavoured  to  gather  tidings  of  her  from  the 
man  who  brought  his  daily  portion  of  food.  1  he 
fellow  stared,  as  if  astonished  at  being  asked  a  qucs 
tion  in  that  mansion  of  silence  and  mystery,  but  de- 
parted without  saying  a  word.  Every  succeedii\°; 
attempt  was  equally  fruitless. 

The  poor  alchymist  was  oppressed  by  many  griefs ; 
and  it  was  not  the  least,  that  he  had  been  again  in- 
ternapted  in  his  labours  on  the  very  point  of  succesn. 
Never  was  alchymist  so  near  attaining  the  golden 
secret — a  little  longer,  and  all  his  hopes  would  have 
been  realized.  The  thoughts  of  these  disappoint- 
ments afflicted  him  more  even  than  the  fear  of  all 
that  he  might  suffer  froin  the  merciless  incjuisition. 
His  waking  thoughts  would  follow  him  into  hi; 
dreams.  He  would  be  transported  in  fancy  to  his 
laboratory,  busied  again  among  retorts  and  alem- 
bics, and  surrounded  by  Lully,  by  D'Abano,  by  Oly- 
bius,  and  the  other  masters  of  the  sublime  art.  The 
moment  of  projection  would  arrive  ;  a  seraphic  form 
would  rise  out  of  the  furnace,  holding  forth  a  vessel 
containing  the  precious  elixir  ;  but,  hefore  he  could 
grasp  the  prize,  he  would  awake,  and  find  himself 
in  a  dungeon. 

All  the  devices  of  inquisitorial  ingenuity  were  em- 
ployed to  ensnare  the  old  man,  and  to  draw  from 
him  evidence  that  might  be  brought  against  himself, 
and  might  corroborate  certain  secret  information 
that  had  been  given  against  him.  He  had  been  ac- 
cused of  practising  necromancy  and  judicial  astroi- 
ogy,  and  a  cloud  of  evidence  had  been  secretly 
brought  forward  to  substantiate  the  charge,  It 
would  be  teilious  to  enumerate  all  the  circum- 
stances, apparently  corroborative,  which  had  been 
industriously  cited  by  the  secret  accuser,  Tht 
silence  which  prevailed  about  the  tower,  its  deso- 
j  lateness,  the  very  quiet  of  its  inhabitants,  had  bee;, 
adduced  as  proofs  that  something  sinister  was  per- 
petrated within.  The  alchymist's  conversations  and 
soliloiiuies  in  the  garden  had  been  overheard  aniJ 
misrepresented.  The  lights  and  str.inge  appear- 
ances at  night,  in  the  tower,  were  given  with  vio- 
lent exaggerations.  Shrieks  and  yells  were  said  tc 
have  been  heard  from  thence  at  midnight,  when,  it 
w;is  confidently  asserted,  the  old  man  raised  familiar 
spirits  by  his  incantations,  and  even  compelled  tht 
dead  to  rise  from  their  graves,  and  answer  to  his 
questions. 

The  alchymist,  according  to  the  custom  of  th^- 
inijuisition,  was  kept  in  complete  ignorance  of  his 
accuser ;  of  the  witnesses  produced  against  him , 
even  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused.  He 
was  examined  generally,  whether  he  knew  why  he 
was  arrested,  and  was  conscious  of  ,iry  guilt  thai 
might  deser\e  the  notice  of  the  holy  otlice  .''  He  was 
examined  .as  to  his  countr)',  his  life,  his  habits,  his 
pursuits,  his  actions,  and  opinions.  The  old  mar 
was  frank  and  simple  in  his  replies ;  he  was  con 
scious  of  no  guilt,  cap.able  of  no  art,  practised  in  n? 
dissimuiaiion.  After  receiving  a  general  ad  ncn' 
tion  to  bethink  himself  wh.;iher  he  had  not  co.a 
mitted  any  act  dtscrving  of  |iunishinnit.  and  to 
prepare,  by  confession,  to  secure  the  well-known 
mercy  of  the  tribun.d,  he  was  rem,anded  to  his  celL 

He  was  now  visited  in  his  dungeon  by  craftji 
familiars  of  the  inquisition  ;  who,  under  pretence  01 
sympathy  and  kindness,  came  to  begi;;le  the  tedious- 
ness  of  his  imprisonment  with  friendly  conversation. 
They  casually  introduced  the  subject  of  alchymy,  on 
which  they  touched  with  great  caution  and  pre- 
tend<'d  itidifrerence.     There  was  no  need  of  iticb 
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craftiness.  The  honest  enthusiast  had  no  suspicion 
In  his  nature ;  the  moment  they  touched  upon  his 
favourite  theme,  he  forgot  his  misfortunes  and  im- 
prisonment, and  broke  forth  into  rhapsodies  about 
the  divine  science. 

The  conversation  was  artfully  turned  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  elemeatary  beings  Tne  alchymist  re.idily 
avowed  his  belief  in  thL-m ;  and  that  there  h.id  been 
instances  of  their  attcndJHg  upon  phiiosophers,  and 
admin-stering  to  their  wishes.  He  related  many 
miracles  said  to  have  been  performed  by  ApoUonius 
Thyaneus,  through  the  aid  of  spirits  or  demons ;  in- 
som  !ch  that  he  was  set  up  by  the  heathens  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Messiah  ;  and  was  even  regarded  with 
reverence  by  many  Christians.  The  familiars  e.igerly 
demanded  whether  he  believed  ApoUonius  to  be  a 
true  and  worthy  philosopher.  The  un.ifTi'ctwl  piety 
of  the  alchymist  protected  him  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  simplicity;  for  he  condemned  ApoUonius  as  a 
sorcerer  and  an  impostor.  No  art  could  draw  from 
him  an  admission  that  he  had  ever  employed  or  in- 
voked spiritual  agencies  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
pursuits,  though  he  believed  himself  to  have  '  en 
frequently  impeded  by  their  invisible  interference 

The  inquisitors  were  sorely  vexed  at  not  being 
^blc  tc  rveigle  him  into  a  confession  of  a  criminal 
luitu:;  •  they  attributed  their  failure  to  craft,  to  ob- 
stinacy, to  every  cause  but  the  right  one,  namely, 
that  the  harmless  visionary  h.id  nothing  guilty  to 
confess.  They  had  abundant  proof  of  a  secret  nature 
against  him  ;  but  it  was  the  practice  of  the  inquisi- 
tion to  endeavour  to  procure  confession  from  the 
prisoners.  An  auto  da  fe  was  at  hand  ;  the  worthy 
fathers  were  eager  for  his  conviction,  for  they  were 
always  anxious  to  have  a  good  number  of  culprits 
condemned  to  the  stake,  to  grace  these  solemn  tri- 
limphs.  He  was  at  length  brought  to  a  final  exam- 
ination. 

The  chamtwsr  of  trial  was  spacious  and  gloomy. 
At  one  end  was  a  huge  crucifix,  the  standard  of  the 
inquisition.  A  long  table  extended  through  the 
centre  of  the  room,  at  which  sat  the  inquisitors  and 
their  secreUry  ;  at  the  other  end,  a  stool  was  placed 
for  the  prisoner. 

He  was  brought  in,  according  to  custom,  bare- 
headed and  bare-legged.  He  was  enfeebled  by  con- 
finement and  affliction  ;  by  constantly  brooding  over 
the  unknown  fate  of  his  child,  and  the  disastrous 
interruption  of  his  experiments.  He  sat  bowed  down 
ind  Ustless ;  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast ;  his 
whole  appearance  that  of  one  "past  hope,  abandon- 
ed, and  by  himself  given  over." 

The  accusation  alleged  against  him  was  now 
brought  forward  in  a  specific  form ;  he  was  called 
upon  by  name,  Felix  de  Vasquez,  formerly  of  Cas- 
tile, to  answer  to  the  charges  of  necromancy  and 
demonology.  He  was  told  that  the  charges  were 
amply  substantiated ;  and  was  asked  whether  he 
was  ready,  by  full  confession,  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  well-known  mercy  of  the  holy  inquisition. 

The  philosopher  testified  some  slight  surprise  at 
the  nature  of  the  accusation,  but  simply  replied,  "  I 
•im  innocent." 

"  What  proof  have  you  to  give  of  your  inno- 
cence ?  " 

"  It  rather  remains  for  you  to  prove  your  charges," 
sa<d  the  old  man.  "  I  am  a  stranger  and  .^  sojourner 
It.  the  land,  and  know  no  one  out  of  the  doors  of  my 
Hweinng.  I  can  give  nothing  in  my  vindication  but 
the  word  of  a  nobleman  and  a  Castilian." 

The  inquisitor  shook  his  head,  and  went  on  to  re- 
peat the  various  inquiries  that  had  before  been  made 
as  to  his  mode  of  life  and  pursuits.  The  poor  alchy- 
mist was  too  feeble  and  too  weary  at  heart  to  make 
any  but  brief  replies.     He  reauested  that  som^;  nan 


of  science  might  examine  his  laboratory,  ana  sJI  tns 
books  and  papers,  by  which  it  would  be  mule 
abundantly  evident  that  he  was  merely  engagrvi  In 
the  study  of  alchymy. 

To  this  the  inquisitor  obiir  1,  that  alchymy  h;i'i 
become  a  mere  covert  for  secret  and  dea<lly  »ins 
That  the  pr.ictisers  of  it  were  apt  to  acruple  .-it  no 
means  to  satisfy  their  inordinate  greediness  of  go  (i 
Some  had  been  known  to  use  spells  and  iii.pm  ; 
ceremonies;  to  conjure  the  aid  of  evil  spirilj  ;  nnt, 
even  to  seli  their  souls  to  the  enemy  of  mankin<l,  s.; 
that  they  might  riot  in  boundless  wealth  wfiilr 
living. 

The  poor  alchymist  had  heard  all  patiently,  or,  it 
least,  passively.  He  had  disdained  to  vindicate  lus 
name  otherwise  than  by  his  word  ;  he  had  siniii-il 
at  the  accusations  of  sorcery,  v/hen  applied  men  iy 
to  himself;  but  when  the  sublime  firt,  which  h,\(| 
been  the  study  and  passion  of  his  life,  was  ass-iilrd. 
he  could  no  lon;i;er  listen  in  silence.  His  head  giail- 
ually  rose  from  his  bosom  ;  a  hectic  colour  came  in 
faint  stre.-iks  to  his  cheek  ;  played  about  th:rt,  (lis 
.ippeared,  returned,  and  at  lenijth  kindled  into  .i 
burning  glow.  The  clammy  dampness  drie.l  from 
his  forehead  ;  his  eyes,  which  had  nearly  l>een  ex- 
tinguished, lighted  up  again,  and  burned  with  then 
wonted  and  visionary  fires.  He  entered  into  a  vin- 
dication of  his  favourite  art.  His  voice  at  first  w.i^ 
feeble  and  broken ;  but  it  gathered  strength  .-u  htr 
proceeded,  until  it  rolled  in  a  deep  and  sonort  _;. 
volume.  He  gradually  rose  from  his  seat,  as  he  rose 
with  his  subject ;  he  threw  back  the  scanty  black 
mantle  which  had  hitherto  wrapped  his  limbs;  the 
very  iincouthness  of  his  form  and  looks  gave  an  in. 
pressive  effect  to  what  he  uttered  ;  it  was  as  though 
a  corpse  had  become  suddenly  animated. 

He  repelled  with  scorn  the  aspersions  cast  u\*.\\. 
alchymy  by  the  ignorant  and  vulgar.  He  afhnr.eo 
it  to  be  the  mother  of  all  art  and  science,  citing  th.' 
opinions  of  I'aracelsus,  Sandivogius,  Raymond  Lully, 
and  others,  in  support  of  his  assertions.  He  main- 
tained that  it  was  pure  and  innocent  and  honoural)lc 
both  in  its  purposes  and  means.  What  were  its  ob- 
jects ?  The  perpetuation  of  life  and  youth,  and  the 
production  of  gold.  "  The  elixir  vit«,"  said  he.  "  is 
no  charmed  potion,  but  merely  a  concentration  ol 
those  elements  of  vitality  which  nature  ban  scattered 
through  her  works.  The  philosophers  stone,  or  tinct- 
ure, or  powder,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  no  ne-jro- 
mantic  talisman,  but  consists  simply  of  those  particirs 
which  gold  contains  within  itself  for  its  reproduction  ; 
for  gold,  like  other  things,  has  its  seed  within  itsell. 
though  bound  up  with  inconceivable  finiiness,  from 
the  vigour  of  innate  fixed  salts  and  sulphurs.  In 
seeking  to  discover  the  elixir  of  Hfe,  then,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  we  seek  only  to  apply  some  of  nature's 
own  specifics  against  the  disease  and  decay  to  whic.i 
our  bodies  are  subjected;  and  what  else  dues  tiir.' 
physician,  when  he  tasks  his  art,  and  uses  subtle 
compounds  and  cunning  distillations,  to  revive  out 
languishing  powers,  ana  avert  the  stroke  of  death 
for  a  season  r 

"  In  seeking  to  multiply  the  precious  mctais,  alsc 
we  seek  but  to  germinate  and  multiply,  by  natural 
means,  a  particular  species  of  nature  s  productions ; 
and  what  else  does  the  husbandman,  who  conajlts 
times  and  seasons,  and,  by  what  might  be  deemed 
a  natural  magic,  from  the  mere  scattering  of  his 
hand,  covers  a  whole  plain  with  golden  vegetation  ? 
The  mysteries  of  our  art,  it  is  true,  are  deeply  and 
darkly  hidden ;  but  it  requires  so  much  the  more 
innocence  and  purity  of  thought,  to  penetrate  unto 
them.  No,  father  I  the  true  afchymist  must  be  pure 
I  in  mind  and  body ;  he  must  be  temperate,  patient. 
I  chaste,  watchfiil.  meek,  humble,  devout.    '  My  son. 
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iityi  H«rri»fs  Trisinrgcsfes,  the  grcut  master  of  our 

»rt,  '  my  son,  I  recommerxl  you  nbovc  all  thinjjs  to 
'ear  Go<l.'  And  indeed  it  is  only  bv  devout  castii^a- 
lion  of  the  sens<'s,  ami  piirillrati'  ol  the  soul  tnal 
the  alchyniist  isenablrd  to  enter  inio  the  sacred  cham- 
bers of  truth.  •  Labour,  prav,  and  read,'  is  the  motto 
nl  our  science.  As  Dc  Nuysrnrnt  well  observes, 
'  These  high  and  sinjfular  f.ivours  are  ^;ranted  unto 
none,  save  only  unto  the  sons  of  Gud.  (that  is  to 
«iy,  the  virtuous  and  devout,)  who,  under  his   pa- 

cmal  bene<licti(>n,  have  obtained  the  opening;  of  the 
i»mc,  by  the  helping  hand  of  the  queen  of  arts,  divine 
Philosophy."  Indeed,  so  sacred  liiis  the  nature  of  this 
knowled^;*;  been  considered,  that  we  are  told  it  has 

our  times  l)een  expressly  communicated  by  God  to 
man,  having  made  a  part  of  that  cabalistical  wisdom 
which  was  revealed  to  Adam  to  console  him  for  the 
loss  of  Paradise  ;  and  tn  Moses  in  the  bush,  and  to 
Solomon  in  a  dream,  and  to  Esdr.as  by  the  angel. 

"  So  far  from  demons  and  malign  spirits  being  the 
friends  and  abettors  ol  the  alchymist,  they  are  the 
continual  foes  witli  which  he  has  to  contend.  It  is 
theii  constant  endeavour  to  shut  up  the  avenues  to 
those  truths  which  would  enable  him  to  rise  above 
the  abject  state  into  which  he  has  (alien,  and  return 
to  that  excellence  which  was  his  original  birthright. 
For  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  length  of  days, 
and  this  abundant  wealth,  but  to  enable  the  possess- 
or to  go  on  from  art  to  art,  from  science  to  science, 
with  energies  uniijipaired  by  sickness,  uninterrupted 
by  death  ?  For  this  have  sages  and  philosophers  shut 
themselves  up  in  cells  and  solitudes ;  buried  them- 
selves in  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth  ;  turning  from 
the  joys  of  lite,  and  the  pleasance  of  the  world  ;  en- 
Lluiiiig  scorn,  poverty,  persecutit)n.  For  this  was 
Rayr.-.ond  Lully  stoned  to  tleath  in  Mauritania.  For 
rhis  did  the  iinmort.il  I'ietro  D'Abano  suffer  perse- 
.•iition  at  I'adua,  and,  when  he  esc.iped  Irom  his  o[v 

(ressors  by  diMtli,  was  despitefully  l)umt  in  eihgy. 
I'or  this  have  illustrious  men  of  all  nations  intrep- 
idly Mitfercd  martyrdom.  For  this,  if  unmolested, 
have  they  assiduously  employed  the  latest  hour  of 
life,  the  expiring  throb  of  existence;  hoping  to  the 
last  that  they  , night  yet  seize  upon  the  prize  lor 
which  they  had  struggled,  and  pluck  themselves  back 
even  from  vhe  very  jaws  of  the  grave  ! 

"  For,  when  once  the  alchymist  shall  have  attained 
the  object  of  his  toils  ;  when  the  sublime  secret  shall 
l)e  revealed  to  his  gaze,  how  glorious  will  be  the 
change  m  his  coiiflition  !  How  will  he  emerge  from 
his  solitary  retreat,  like  the  sun  breaking  forth  from 
the  darksome  chamber  of  the  night,  and  darting  his 
'leams  throughout  the  earth  I  (iifted  with  perpetual 
touth  and  l>oundlcss  riches,  to  what  heights  of  wis- 

lom  may  he  attain  !  How  may  he  carry  on,  uninter- 
lupted,  the  thread  of  knowledge,  which  has  hitherto 
been  snapped  at  the  death  of  each  philosopher  !  And, 
.IS  \.hf  increase  of  wisdom  is  the  increase  of  virtue, 
how  .nay  he  become  the  benefactor  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  dis|)ensing,  with  liberal  but  cautious  and  dis- 
criminating hand,  that  inexhaustible  wealth  which  is 
dt  his  disposiU  ;  banishing  poverty,  which  is  the  cause 

S  so  much   sorrow  and    wickedness ;  encouraging 

hi;  arts ;  promoting  discoveries,  and  enlarging  all  the 
TiAns  of  virtuous  enjoyntcnt !  His  hfe  will  be  the 
connecting  band  of  generations.  History  will  live 
In  his  recollection ;  distant  ages  will  sneak  with  his 
tongue.  The  nations  of  the  earth  will  look  to  him 
a^  tlioir  preceptor,  and  kings  will  sit  at  his  leet  and 
learn  wisdom.  Oh  glorious !  oh  celestial  alchymy  ! " — 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  inquisitor,  who 
had  suffered  him  to  go  on  thus  far,  in  hopes  of  gath- 
ering something  from  his  unguarded  enthusiasm. 
Senor,"  said   ne,  "  this  is  all   rambling,  visionary 

alk.     You  are  charged  vnth  sorcery,  and  in  defence 


you  ffive  us  a  rhapsody  about  alchymy.     Have  yoo 
nothing  better  than  this  to  offei  in  your  dt  'ence?" 

The  ojf'  inan  slowly  resumed  his  seat,  but  did  not 
ileigii  a  i(  ()ly.  The  fire  that  had  beanuHl  iti  hi.  eye 
gradually  expired.  His  cheek  resumed  il-i  wonted 
paleness ;  but  he  diil  not  rela|)se  into  inanity.  He 
sat  with  a  steady,  serene,  patient  look,  lice  one  pre- 
pared not  to  contend,  but  to  sulTer, 

His  trial  continued  for  a  long  time,  with  cruel 
mockery  of  justice,  for  no  witnjssei  were  ever  in  thi» 
court  confronteil  with  the  accused,  and  the  Litter 
had  continually  to  defend  himself  in  the  dark.  Some 
unknown  and  poweriul  enemy  had  alleged  chargei 
against  the  unfortunate  alchymiiT,  but  who  he  could 
not  imagine.  Stranger  and  sojourner  as  he  was  in 
the  land,  solitary  and  harmless  in  his  pursuits,  hsw 
could  he  have  provoked  such  hostility  ?  The  tide 
of  secret  testimony,  however,  was  too  strong  against 
him  ;  he  was  convicted  of  tl.e  crime  of  magic,  and 
condemned  to  expiate  his  sins  at  the  stake,  at  the 
approaching  auto  da  f6. 

While  the  unhappy  alchymist  was  undergoing  hvt 
trial  at  the  inquisition,  his  daughter  was  exposeil  to 
trials  no  less  severe.  Don  Aiiibrosio,  into  whose 
hands  she  had  fallen,  was,  as  has  before  been  inti- 
mated, one  of  the  most  daring  and  lawless  profligates 
in  all  Granada.  He  was  a  man  of  hot  niood  and 
(iery  p.'issions,  who  stop|>ed  at  nothing  in  the  gratih- 
cation  of  his  desires ;  yet  with  all  this  he  possessed 
manners,  address,  .and  accomplishments,  that  had 
made  him  eminently  successful  among  the  sex.  From 
the  palace  to  the  cottai^e  he  h.ul  extended  his  amor- 
ous enterprises ;  his  serenades  hara-ssed  the  slum 
Viers  o(  halt  the  husbands  inCiranadai  no  l)alcony 
was  too  hi^jh  for  his  adventurous  attempts,  aor  any 
cottage  Uto  lowly  for  his  perfidious  seductions.  Yci 
he  was  as  tickle  .as  he  w.is  .irilent  ;  success  bid  iiiadr 
him  vain  and  capricious;  lie  had  no  sentiment  to  at- 
tach him  to  the  victim  of  his  arts  ;  and  many  i  pale 
cheek  ami  f;uling  eye,  l.inguishing  amidst  the  spark- 
ling of  jewels,  and  many  a  breaking  heart,  liirohbmg 
under  the  rustic  bcKldire,  bore  testimony  to  his  tn- 
iiinphs  and  his  faithlessness. 

hie  was  sated,  however,  by  easy  conquests,  and 
wearied  of  a  life  of  continual  antl  prompt  gratifica- 
tion. There  had  been  a  degree  of  dilticulty  and 
enterprise  in  the  pursuit  of  Inez  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore experienced.  It  had  aroused  him  from  the  mo- 
notony of  mere  sensual  life,  and  stimuLated  him  with 
the  charm  of  adventure.  He  had  become  an  epicurt 
in  pleasure ;  and  now  that  he  had  this  coy  b;;auty  ii 
his  power,  he  was  determined  to  protract  his  enjoy- 
ment, by  the  gradual  conquest  ot  her  scruples  and 
downfall  of  her  virtue.  He  was  vam  of  his  person 
and  address,  which  tie  thought  no  woman  could  long 
withstand  ;  and  it  was  a  kind  cf  trial  of  skill  to  en- 
deavour to  gain,  by  :irt  and  fascination,  what  he  was 
secure  of  obtaining  at  any  time  by  violence. 

When  Inez,  therefore,  was  brought  into  his  prc»- 
ence  by  his  emissaries,  he  affected  not  to  notice  he: 
terror  and  surprise,  but  received  her  with  formal  and 
stately  courtesy.  He  was  too  wary  a  fowler  to  fiul- 
ler  the  bird  when  just  entangled  in  the  net.  To  hci 
eager  and  wild  inquiries  about  her  father,  he  begged 
her  not  to  be  alarmed  ;  that  he  was  safe,  and  had 
been  there,  but  was  eng.aged  elsewhere  in  an  affaii 
of  moment,  from  which  he  would  soon  return  ,  \a 
the  meantime,  he  had  left  word  that  she  should 
await  his  return  in  patience.  After  some  stately  ex- 
pressions of  general  civility,  Don  Anibrosio  made  a 
ceremonious  bow  and  retired. 

,  The  mind  of  Inez  was  full  of  trouble  and  perplex- 
ity. The  stately  formality  of  Don  Ambrosio  was  so 
unexpected  as  to  check  the  accusations  and  re- 
proaches that  were  springing  to  her  lips.     Had  be 
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nad  evil  designs,  would  he  have  treated  her  with 
siich  frigid  ceremony  when  he  had  her  in  his  power  ? 
But  why,  then,  was  slie  brought  to  his  house  ?  Was 
not  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Antonio  con- 
nected with  this  ?  A  thought  suddenly  darted  into 
her  mind.  Antonio  had  again  met  with  Don  Am- 
brosio — they  had  fought — Antonio  was  wounded — 
perhaps  dying  1  It  was  him  to  whom  her  father  had 
jon<>— it  was  at  his  request  that  Don  Ambrosio  had 
••cnt  for  them,  to  soothe  his  dying  moments !  These, 
;nd  a  thousand  such  horrible  suggestions,  harassed 
■'ler  mind ;  but  she  tried  in  vain  to  get  information 
from  the  domestics ;  they  knew  nothing  but  that  her 
Jither  had  been  there,  had  gone,  and  would  soon 
return. 

Thus  passed  a  night  of  tumultuous  thought,  and 
vague  yet  cruel  apprehensions.  She  knew  not  what 
to  do  or  what  to  believe — whether  she  ought  to  fly, 
or  to  remain ;  but  if  to  fly,  how  was  she  to  extricate 
herself? — and  where  was  she  to  seek  her  father? 
As  the  day  dawned  without  any  intelligence  of  him, 
her  alarm  increased ;  at  length  a  message  was 
brought  from  him,  saying  that  circumstances  pre- 
vented his  return  to  her,  but  begging  her  to  hasten 
to  him  without  delay. 

With  an  eager  and  throbbing  heart  did  she  set 
forth  with  the  men  that  were  to  conduct  her.  She 
little  thought,  however,  that  she  was  merely  changing 
her  prison-house.  Don  Ambrosio  had  feared  lest 
she  should  be  traced  to  his  residence  in  Granada ; 
or  that  he  mi^lit  be  interrupted  there  before  he  could 
r.rcomplish  his  plan  of  seduction.  He  had  her  now 
cnveyed,  therefore,  to  a  mansion  which  he  possessed 
in  one  of  the  mountain  solitudes  in  the  neighbour- 
h-od  of  Granada;  a  lonely,  but  beautiful  retreat. 
In  vain,  on  her  arrival,  did  she  look  around  for  her 
father  or  Antonio ;  none  but  strange  faces  met  her 
ej  e ;  menials,  profoundly  respectful,  but  who  knew 
Qor  saw  any  thing  but  what  their  master  pleased. 

She  had  scarcely  arrived  before  Don  Ambrosio 
made  his  appearance,  less  stately  in  his  manner,  but 
still  treating  her  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  defer- 
ence. Inez  was  too  much  agitated  and  alanned  to 
be  baffled  by  his  courtesy,  and  became  vehement  in 
her  demand  to  be  conducted  to  her  father. 

Don  Ambrosio  now  put  on  an  appearance  of  the 
griatest  embarrassment  and  emotion.  After  some 
delay,  and  much  pretended  confusion,  he  at  length 
confessed  that  the  seizure  of  her  father  was  all  a 
stratagem ;  a  mere  false  alarm,  to  procure  him  the 
present  opportunity  ot  having  access  to  her,  and  en- 
deavouring to  mitigate  that  obduracy,  and  conquer 
that  repugnance,  which  he  declared  had  almost 
driven  him  to  distraction. 

He  assured  her  that  her  father  was  again  at  home 
la  safety,  and  occupied  in  his  usual  pursuits ;  having 
been  fully  satisfied  that  his  daughter  was  in  honour- 
able hands,  and  would  soon  be  restored  to  him.  It 
was  in  vain  that  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
implored  to  be  set  at  liberty;  he  only  replied  by 
gentle  entreaties,  that  she  would  pardon  the  seeming 
violence  he  had  to  use ;  and  that  she  would  trust  a 
I,  ttle  while  to  his  honour.  "  You  are  here,"  said  he, 
'  -absolute  mistress  of  every  thing :  nothing  shall  be 
said  or  done  to  offend  you :  I  will  not  even  intrude 
nfion  your  ear  the  unhappy  passion  that  is  devouring 
:~:y  heart.  Should  you  require  it,  I  will  even  absent 
nyaelf  from  your  presence;  but  to  part  with  you 
p.ntirely  at  present,  with  your  mind  full  of  doubts 
Lnd  resentments,  would  be  worse  than  death  to  me. 
1^0,  beautiful  Inez,  you  must  first  know  me  a  little 
better,  and  know  by  my  conduct  that  my  passion  for 
vou  is  as  delicate  and  lespectful  as  it  is  vehement." 

The  a.<(surance  of  her  father's  safety  had  relieved 
Inet  from  one  cause  of  torturing  anxiety,  only  to 


render  her  fears  the  more  violent  on  her  own  ae 
count  Don  Ambrosio,  however,  continued  to  treal 
her  with  artful  deference,  that  insensibly  lulled  hei 
apprehensions.  It  is  true  she  found  herself  a  captive, 
but  no  advantage  appeared  to  be  taken  of  her  help- 
lessness. She  sootned  herself  with  the  idea  that  a 
little  while  would  suffice  to  convince  Don  Ambrosio 
of  the  fallacy  of  his  hopes,  and  that  he  would  be  in- 
duced to  restore  het  to  her  home.  Her  transporti 
of  terror  and  affliction,  therefore,  subsided,  in  a  few 
days,  into  a  passive,  yet  anxious  melancholy,  with 
which  she  awaited  the  hoped-for  event 

In  the  meanwhile,  all  those  artifices  were  employ ' 
ed  that  are  calculated  to  charm  the  senses,  ensnare 
the  feelings,  and  dissolve  the  heart  into  tenderness. 
Don  Ambrosio  was  a  master  of  the  subtle  arts  of 
seduction.  His  very  mansion  breathed  an  enervating 
atmosphere  of  languor  and  delight.  It  was  here, 
jmiidst  twilight  saloons  and  dreamy  chambers,  bur 
led  among  groves  of  orange  and  myrtle,  that  he  shut 
himself  up  at  times  from  the  prying  world,  and  gave 
free  scope  to  the  gratification  of  his  pleasures. 

The  apartments  were  furnished  in  the  most  sump 
tuous  and  voluptuous  manner;  the  silken  couche.s 
swelled  to  the  touch,  and  sunk  in  downy  softness 
beneath  the  slightest  pressure.  The  paintings  and 
statues,  all  told  some  classic  tale  of  love,  manage;!, 
however,  with  an  insidious  delicacy;  which,  while 
it  banished  the  grossness  that  might  disgust,  was  the 
more  calculated  to  excite  the  imagination.  There 
the  blooming  Adonis  was  seen,  not  breaking  awav 
to  pursue  the  boisterous  chase,  but  crowned  wiifi 
flowers,  and  languishing  in  the  embraces  of  celestial 
beauty.  There  Acis  wooed  his  Galatea  in  the  shade, 
with  the  Sicilian  sea  spreading  in  halcyon  serenity 
before  them.  There  were  depicted  groups  of  fawns 
and  dryads,  fondly  reclining  in  summer  lx)wers,  and 
listening  to  the  liquid  piping  of  the  reed ;  or  the 
wanton  satyrs,  surprising  some  wood-nymph  during 
her  noontide  slumber.  There,  too,  on  the  storied 
tapestry,  might  be  seen  tiie  chaste  Diana,  stealing, 
in  the  mystery  of  moonlight,  to  kiss  the  sleeping 
Endymion ;  while  Cupid  and  Psyche,  entwined  in 
immortal  marble,  breathed  on  each  other's  lips  the 
early  kiss  of  love. 

The  ardent  rays  of  the  sun  were  excluded  from 
these  balmy  halls ;  soft  and  tender  music  from  un- 
seen musicians  floated  around,  seeming  to  mingle 
with  the  perfumes  that  were  exhaled  from  a  thou- 
sand flowers.  At  night,  when  the  moon  shed  a  fairy 
light  over  the  scene,  the  tender  serenade  would  rise 
from  among  the  bowers  of  the  garden,  in  which  the 
fine  voice  of  Don  Ambrosio  might  often  be  distin- 
guished ;  or  the  amorous  flute  would  b.;  heard  along 
the  mountain,  breathing  in  its  pensive  cadences  the 
very  soul  of  a  lover's  melancholy. 

Various  entertainments  were  also  devised  to  dis- 
pel her  loneliness,  and  to  charm  away  the  idea  of 
confinement.  Groups  of  Andalusian  dancers  per- 
formed, in  the  splendid  saloons,  the  various  pictur- 
esque dances  of  their  countrj-;  or  represented  little 
amorous  ballets,  which  turned  upon  some  pleasing 
scene  of  pastoral  coquetry  and  courtship.  Sometimes 
there  were  bands  of  singers,  who,  to  the  romantic 
guitar,  warbled  forth  ditties  full  of  passion  and  ten- 
demess. 

Thus  all  about  her  enticed  to  pleasure  and  volup- 
tuousness;  but  the  heart  of  Inez  turned  wiui  distasti 
from  this  idle  mockery.  The  tears  would  rush  inti 
her  eyes,  as  her  thoughts  reverted  from  this  scent 
of  profligate  splendour,  to  the  humble  but  virtuous 
home  from  whence  she  had  been  betrayed  ;  or  if  the 
witching  power  of  music  ever  soothed  her  into  a 
tender  reverie,  it  was  to  dwell  with  fondness  on  the 
image  of  Antonio.     But  if  Don  Ambrosio,  deceived 
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ny  this  transient  calm,  should  attempt  at  such  time 
to  whisper  his  passion,  she  would  start  as  from  a 
dream,  and  recoil  from  him -with  involuntary  shud- 
dering^. 

She  had  passed  one  long  day  of  more  than  ordi- 
naiy  sadness,  and  in  the  evening  a  band  of  these 
hired  performers  were  exerting  all  the  animating 
ix>wers  of  song  and  dance  to  amuse  her.  But  while 
;he  lofty  saloon  resounded  with  their  warblings,  and 
the  li);nt  sound  of  feet  upon  its  marble  pavement 
iept  time  to  the  cadence  of  the  song,  poor  Inez,  with 
uer  face  buried  in  the  silken  couch  on  which  she  re- 
clined, was  only  rendered  more  wretched  by  the 
iound  of  gaiety. 

At  length  her  attention  was  caught  by  the  voice 
of  one  of  the  singers,  that  brought  with  it  some  in- 
ichnite  recollections.  She  raised  her  head,  and  cast 
in  anxious  look  at  the  performers,  who,  as  usual, 
^ere  at  the  lower  end  of  the  saloon.  One  of  them 
advanced  a  little  before  the  others.  It  was  a  female, 
dressed  in  a  fanciful,  pastoral  garb,  suited  to  the 
character  she  was  sustaining  ;  but  her  countenance 
was  not  to  be  mistakeft.  it  was  the  same  ballad- 
singer  that  had  twice  crossed  her  path,  and  given 
her  mysterious  intimations  of  the  lurking  mischief 
that  surrounded  her.  When  the  rest  of  the  perform- 
.tnces  were  concluded,  she  seized  a  tambourine,  and, 
tossing  it  aloft,  danced  alone  to  the  melody  of  her 
own  voice.  In  the  course  of  her  dancing,  she  ap- 
proached to  where  Inez  reclined  :  and  as  she  struck 
the  tambourine,  contrived  dexterously  to  throw  a 
folded  paper  on  the  couch.  Inez  seized  it  with 
ividity,  and  concealed  it  in  her  bosom.  The  singing 
ind  dancing  were  at  an  end ;  the  motley  crew  re- 
tired ;  and  Inez,  left  alone  hastened  with  anxiety  to 
unfold  the  paper  thus  mysteriously  conveyed.  It  was 
nhtten  in  an  agitated,  and  almost  illegible  hand- 
writing :  "  Be  on  your  guard !  you  are  surrounded 
""y  treachery.  Trust  not  to  the  forbearance  of  Don 
.Vmbrosio ;  you  are  marked  out  lor  his  prey.  An 
humble  victim  to  his  perfidy  gives  you  this  warning ; 
she  is  encompassed  by  too  many  dangers  to  be  more 
ixplicit.—  Your  father  is  in  the  dungeons  of  the  in- 
quisition ! " 

The  brain  of  Inez  reeled,  as  she  read  this  dreadful 
scroll.  She  was  less  filled  with  alarm  at  her  own 
diinger,  than  horror  at  her  father's  situation.  The 
moment  Don  Ambrosio  appeared,  she  rushed  and 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  imploring  him  to  save  her 
father.  Don  Ambrosio  stared  with  astonishment; 
but  immediately  regaining  his  self-possession,  en- 
;teavoured  to  soothe  her  by  his  blandishments,  and 
by  assurances  that  her  father  was  in  safety.  She  was 
not  to  be  pacified ;  her  fears  were  too  much  aroused 
to  be  trifled  with.  She  declared  her  knowledge  of 
her  father's  being  a  prisoner  of  the  inquisition,  and 
reiterated  her  frantic  supplications  that  he  would 
save  him. 

Don  Ambrosio  paused  for  a  moment  in  perplexity, 
t>ut  was  too  adroit  to  be  easily  confounded.  "  That 
vour  father  is  a  prisoner,"  replied  he,  "  I  have  long 
biown.  I  have  concealed  it  from  you,  to  save  you 
frora  fruitless  anxiety.  You  now  know  ■  the  real 
reason  of  the  restraint  I  have  put  upon  your  liberty ; 
I  have  been  protecting  instead  of  detaining  you. 
Every  exertion  has  been  made  in  your  father's  favour ; 
Jut  1  regret  to  say,  the  proofs  of  the  offences  of 
Mrhich  he  stands  charged  have  been  too  strong  to  be 
controverted.  Still,"  added  he,  "  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  save  him ;  I  have  influence,  I  have  means 
%t  my  beck ;  it  may  involve  me,  it  is  true,  in  difficul- 
ties, perhaps  in  disgrace ;  but  what  would  I  not  do, 
in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  by  your  favour? 
Speak,  beautiful  Inez,"  said  he,  his  eyes  kindling 
•nth  sudden  eagerness ;  "  it  is  with  you  to  say  the 


word  that  seals  your  father's  fate.  One  kind  word 
— say  but  you  will  be  mine,  and  you  will  behold  m» 
at  your  feet,  your  father  at  liberty  and  in  affluence 
and  we  shall  all  be  happy ! " 

Inez  drew  back  from  him  with  scorn  and  disbelief. 
"  My  father,"  exclaimed  she,  "  is  too  innocent  and 
blameless  to  be  convicted  of  crime ;  this  is  some 
base,  some  cruel  artifice  t ".  Don  Ambrosio  repeated 
his  asseverations,  and  with  them  also  his  dishonour, 
able  proposals ;  but  his  eagerness  overshot  its  mark , 
her  indignation  and  her  incredulity  were  alike 
awakened  by  his  base  suggestions ;  and  he  retired 
from  her  presence,  checked  and  awed  by  the  sudden 
pride  and  dignity  of  her  demeanour. 

The  unfortunate  Inez  now  became  a  prey  to  the 
most  harrowing  anxieties.  Don  Ambrosio  saw  that 
the  mask  had  fallen  from  his  face,  and  that  the 
nature  of  his  machinations  was  revealed.  He  had 
gone  too  far  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  assume  the 
affectation  of  tenderness  and  respect ;  indeed,  he 
was  mortified  and  incensed  at  her  insensibility  to  his 
attractions,  and  now  only  sought  to  subdue  hei 
through  her  fears.  He  daily  represented  to  her  the 
dangers  that  threatened  her  father,  and  that  it  was 
in  his  power  alone  to  avert  them.  Inez  was  still  m- 
credulous.  She  was  too  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  inquisition,  to  know  that  even  innocence  was 
not  always  a  protection  from  its  cruelties  ;  and  she 
confided  too  surely  in  the  virtue  of  her  father,  to  be- 
lieve that  any  accusation  could  prevail  against  him. 

At  length  Don  Ambrosio,  to  give  an  effectual  blow 
to  her  confidence,  brought  her  the  proclamation  of 
the  approaching  auto  da  fe,  in  which  the  prisoners 
were  enumerated.  She  glanced  her  eye  over  it,  and 
beheld  her  father's  name,  condemned  to  the  stake 
tor  sorcery ! 

For  a  moment  she  stood  transfixed  with  horror. 
Don  Ambrosio  seized  upon  the  transient  calrr. 
"Think,  now,  beautiful  Inez,"  said  he,  with  a  tone 
of  affected  tenderness,  "  his  life  is  still  in  your  hands  , 
one  word  from  you,  one  kind  word,  and  I  can  yei 
save  him." 

"  Monster  I  wretch  ! "  cried  she,  coming  to  herself, 
and  recoiling  from  him  with  insuperable  abhorrence : 
"  'Tis  you  that  are  the  cause  of  this — 'tis  you  that 
are  his  murderer  !  "  Then,  wringing  her  hands,  she 
broke  forth  into  exclamations  of  the  most  frantic 
agony. 

The  perfidious  Ambrosio  saw  the  torture  of  her 
soul,  and  anticipated  from  it  a  triumph.  He  saw  that 
she  was  in  no  mood,  during  her  present  paroxysm, 
to  listen  to  his  words ;  but  he  trusted  that  the  hor- 
rors of  lonely  rumination  would  break  down  her 
spirit,  and  subdue  her  to  his  will.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  disappointed.  Many  were  the  vicissitudes  of 
mind  of  the  wretched  Inez  ;  at  one  time,  she  would 
embrace  his  knees,  with  piercing  supplications ;  at 
another,  she  would  shrink  with  nervous  horror  at  his 
very  approach ;  but  any  intimation  of  his  passion 
only  excited  the  same  emotion  of  loathing  and  de- 
testation. 

At  length  the  fatal  day  drew  nigh.  "  To-morrow," 
said  Don  Ambrosio,  as  he  left  her  one  evening,  "  to- 
morrow is  the  auto  da  K.  To-morrow  you  will  hear 
the  sound  of  the  bell  that  tolls  your  father  to  his 
death.  You  will  almost  see  the  smoke  that  rises 
from  the  funeral  pile.  I  leave  you  to  yourself.  It  is 
yet  in  my  power  to  save  him.  Think  whether  you 
can  stand  to-morrow's  horrors  without  shrinking! 
Think  whether  you  can  endure  the  after-reflection, 
that  you  were  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  that 
merely  through  a  perversity  in  refusing  proffered 
happiness." 

What  a  night  was  it  to  Inei  1 — her  heart  already 
harassed  and  ahnost  broken,  by  repeated  and  pr»i 
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meted  anxieties ;  her  strength  wasted  and  enfeebled. 
On  every  side,  horrors  awaited  her;  her  father's 
death,  her  own  dishonour — there  seemed  no  escape 
fifom  misiry  or  perdition.  "  Is  there  no  relief  from 
man — no  pity  in  heaven  ?  "  exclaimed  she.  "  What — 
what  have  we  done,  that  we  should  be  thus  wretch- 
oJ?" 

As  the  dawn  approached,  the  fever  of  her  mind 
ut>se  to  agony ;  a  thousand  times  did  she  try  the 
ioors  and  windows  of  her  apartment,  in  the  desper- 
ite  hope  of  escaping.  Alas !  with  all  the  splendour 
of  h«T  prison,  it  was  too  faithfully  secured  for  her 
weak  hands  to  work  deliverance.  Like  a  poor  bird, 
that  beats  its  wings  against  its  gilded  cage,  until  it 
sinks  panting  in  despair,  so  she  threw  herself  on  the 
floor  m  hopeless  anguish.  Her  blood  grew  hot  in 
her  veins,  her  tongue  was  parched,  her  temples 
throbbed  with  violence,  she  gasped  rather  than 
breathed ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  brain  was  on  fire. 
"  Blessed  Virgin  ! "  exclaimed  she,  clasping  her  hands 
and  turning  up  her  strained  eyes,  "  look  down  with 
pity,  and  support  me  in  this  dreadful  hour  1 " 

Just  as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  she  heard  a  key 
turn  softly  in  the  door  of  her  apartment.  She  dread- 
ed lest  it  should  be  Don  Ambrosio ;  and  the  very 
thought  of  him  gave  her  a  sickening  pang.  It  was  a 
female  clad  in  a  rustic  dress,  with  her  face  concealed 
by  her  mantilla.  She  stepped  silently  into  the  room, 
looked  cautiously  round,  and  then,  uncovering  her 
face,  revealed  the  well-known  features  of  the  ballad- 
singer.  Inez  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
almost  of  joy.  The  unknown  started  back,  pressed 
her  finger  on  her  lips  enjoining  silence,  and  beckoned 
her  to  follow.  She  hastily  wrapi)ed  herself  in  her 
ml,  and  obeyed.  They  passed  with  quick,  but  noise- 
less steps  through  an  antechamber,  across  a  spacious 
hall,  and  along  a  corridor ;  all  was  silent ;  the  house- 
hold was  yet  locked  in  sleep.  They  came  to  a  door, 
to  which  the  unknown  applied  a  key.  Inez's  heart 
misgave  her ;  she  knew  not  but  some  new  treachery 
was  menacing  her ;  she  laid  her  cold  hand  on  the 
stranger's  arm  :  "  Whither  are  you  leading  me  ?  " 
said  she.  "  To  liberty,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  whis- 
per. 

"  Do  you  know  the  passages  about  this  mansion  ?  " 

"  But  too  well !  "  replied  me  girl,  with  a  melancholy 
shake  of  the  head.  There  was  an  expression  of  sad 
veracity  in  her  countenance,  that  was  not  to  be  dis- 
trusted. The  door  opened  on  a  small  terrace,  which 
was  overlooked  by  several  windows  of  the  mansion. 

"  We  must  move  across  this  quickly,"  said  the  girl, 
"  or  we  may  be  observed." 

They  glided  over  it,  as  if  scarce  touching  the 
ground.  A  flight  of  steps  led  down  into  the  garden ; 
a  wicket  at  the  bottom  was  readily  unbolted :  they 
passed  with  breathless  velocity  along  one  of  the  al- 
leys, still  in  sight  of  the  mansion,  in  which,  however, 
no  person  appeared  to  be  stirring.  At  length  they 
came  to  a  low  private  door  in  the  wall,  partly  hidden 
by  a  fig  tree.  It  was  secured  by  rusty  bolts,  that  re- 
fused to  yield  to  their  feeble  efforts. 

"Holy  Virgin!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "what 
is  to  be  done  ?  one  moment  more,  and  we  may  be 
discovered." 

She  seized  a  stone  thai  lay  near  by :  a  few  blows, 
tnd  the  bolt  flew  back ;  the  door  grated  harshly  as 
iicy  opened  it,  and  the  next  moment  they  found 
themselves  in  a  narrow  road. 

"  Now,"  said   the    stranger,   "  for  Granada    as 

Slickly  as  possible !    The  nearer  we  approach  it, 
e  safer  we  shall  be ;   for  the  road  will  be  more 
frequented." 

The  imminent  risk  they  ran  of  being  pursued  and 
taken,  gave  supernatural  strength  to  th**^.  limbs  ; 
they  flew,  rather  than  ran.    The  day  had  dawned  ; 


the  crimson  streaks  on  the  edge  of  the  hoiiion  gavt 
tokens  of  the  approaching  sunrise ;  already  the  nght 
clouds  that  floated  in  the  western  sky  w(  re  tingeti 
with  gold  and  purple;  though  the  broad  plain  ot 
the  Vega,  which  now  began  to  open  upon  theii 
view,  was  covered  with  the  dark  haze  of  morning. 
As  yet  they  only  passed  s.  few  straggling  peasants  on 
the  road,  who  could  have  yielded  them  no  assistance 
in  case  of  their  being  overtaken.  They  continues 
to  hurry  forward,  and  had  gained  a  considerable 
distance,  when  the  strength  of  Inez,  which  had  only 
been  sustained  by  the  fever  of  her  mind,  began  to 
yield  to  fatigue:  she  slackened  her  pace,  and  fal- 
tered. 

"  Alas  I "  said  she.  "  my  limbs  fail  me  I  I  can  go 
no  farther !  " 

"  Bear  up,  bear  up,"  replied  her  companion,  cheer- 
ingly  :  "  a  little  farther,  and  we  shall  be  safe :  look  ! 
yonder  is  Granada,  just  showing  itself  in  the  vallev 
below  us.  A  little  farther,  and  we  shall  come  to  the 
main  road,  and  then  we  shall  find  plenty  of  passen- 
gers to  protect  us." 

Inez,  encouraged,  made 'fresh  efforts  to  get  for- 
ward, but  her  weary  limbs  were  unequal  to  the  ea- 
gerness of  her  mind ;  her  mouth  and  throat  were 
parched  by  agony  and  terror :  she  gasped  for  breaih, 
and  leaned  for  support  against  a  rocic  "  It  is  all  in 
vain  ! "  exclaimed  she  ;  "  I  feel  as  though  I  should 
faint." 

"  Lean  on  me,"  said  the  other ;  "  let  us  get  into 
the  shelter  of  yon  thicket,  that  will  conceal  us  from 
the  view;  I  hear  the  sound  of  water,  which  will 
refresh  you." 

With  much  difficulty  they  reached  the  thicktt 
which  overhung  a  small  mountain-stream,  just  where 
its  sparkling  waters  leaped  over  the  rock  and  k'. 
into  a  natural  basin.  Here  Inez  sank  upon  the 
groimd,  exhausted.  Her  companion  brought  water 
in  the  palms  of  her  hands,  and  bathed  her  pallid 
temples.  The  cooling  drops  revived  her;  she  was 
enabled  to  get  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  drink 
of  its  crystal  current ;  then,  reclining  her  head  on  the 
bosom  of  her  deliverer,  she  was  first  enabled  to  mur 
mur  forth  her  heartfelt  gratitude. 

"  Alas !  "  said  the  other,  "  I  deserve  no  thanks  ;  1 
deserve  not  the  good  opinion  you  express.  In  nir 
you  behold  a  victim  of  Don  Ambrosio's  arts.  In 
early  years  he  seduced  me  from  the  cottage  of  my 
parents  :  look  !  at  the  foot  of  yonder  blue  mountain, 
in  the  distance.  lies  my  native  village :  but  it  is  no 
longer  a  home  for  me.  From  thence  he  lured  me, 
when  I  was  too  young  for  reflection ;  he  educated 
me.  taught  me  various  accomplishments,  made  me 
sensible  to  love,  to  splendour,  to  refinement ;  then, 
having  grown  weary  of  me.  he  neglected  me,  and 
cast  me  upon  the  world.  Happily  the  accomplish- 
ments he  taught  me  have  kept  me  from  utter  want , 
and  the  love  ^yith  which  he  inspired  me  has  kept 
me  from  farther  degradation.  Yes !  I  confess  my 
weakness  ;  all  his  perfidy  and  wrongs  cannot  tfbtot 
him  from  my  heart.  I  have  been  brought  up  to  love 
him  ;  I  have  no  other  idol :  I  know  him  to  be  base, 
yet  I  cannot  help  adoring  him.  I  am  content  tc 
mingle  among  the  hireling  throne  that  administer  to 
his  amusements,  that  I  may  still  hover  about  him, 
and  linger  in  those  halls  where  1  once  reigned  mis- 
tress. What  merit,  then,  have  I  in  assisting  your 
escape  ?  I  scarce  know  whether  I  am  acting  frooi 
sympathy  and  a  desire  to  rescue  another  victim  from 
his  power ;  or  jealousy,  and  an  eagerness  to  rennovc 
too  powerful  a  rival ! ' 

While  she  was  yet  speaking,  the  sun  rose  in  ail  its 
splendour ;  first  hghting  up  the  mountain  summits, 
tnen  stealing  down  height  by  height,  until  its  rays 
gilded  the  domes  and  towers  of  Granada,  whicfe 
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uiey  could  partially  see  from  between  the  trees, 
below  them.  Just  then  the  heavy  tones  of  a  bell 
came  soundine  from  a  distance,  echoing,  in  sullen 
clang,  along  the  mountain.  Inez  turned  pale  at  the 
sound.  She  knew  it  to  be  the  great  bell  ot  the  cathe- 
<lral,  rung  at  sunrise  on  the  day  of  the  auto  da  (6,  to 
give  note  of  funeral  preparation.  Every  stroke  beat 
upon  her  heart,  and  inflicted  an  absolute,  corporeal 
pang.  She  staited  up  wildly.  "  Let  us  be  gone  !  " 
:ric:d  she ;  "  there  is  not  a  moment  for  delay !  " 

"  Stop  I  "  exclaimed  the  other ;  "  yonder  are  horse- 
.nen  coming  over  the  brow  of  that  distant  height ; 
if  I  mistake  not,  Don  Ambrosio  is  at  their  head. — 
Alas  I  'tis  he  !  we  are  lost.  Hold  I  "  continued  she ; 
"  give  me  your  scarf  and  veil ;  wrap  yourself  in  this 
mantilla.  1  will  fly  up  yon  footpath  that  leads  to  the 
heights.  I  will  let  the  veil  flutter  as  I  ascend  ;  per- 
haps they  may  mistake  me  for  you,  and  they  must 
dismount  to  follow  me.  Do  you  hasten  forward: 
you  will  soon  reach  the  main  road.  Yon  have  jewels 
on  your  fingers :  bribe  the  first  muleteer  you  meet,  to 
wsist  you  on  your  way." 

All  this  was  said  with  hurried  and  breathless  ra- 
pidity. The  exchange  of  garments  was  made  in  an 
instant.  The  girl  darted  up  the  mountain-path,  her 
white  veil  fluttering  among  the  dark  shrubbery,  while 
Inez,  inspired  with  new  strength,  or  rather  new 
terror,  flew  to  the  road,  and  trusted  to  Providence  to 
guide  her  tottering  steps  to  Granada. 

All  Granada  was  in  agitation  on  the  morning  of 
this  dismal  day.  The  heavy  bell  of  the  cathedral 
continued  to  utter  its  clanging  tones,  that  pervaded 
every  part  of  the  city,  summoning  all  persons  to  the 
tremendous  spectacle  that  was  about  to  be  exhib- 
ited. The  streets  throueh  which  the  procession 
was  to  pass  were  crowded  with  the  populace.  The 
windows,  the  roofs,  every  place  that  could  admit  a 
hce  or  a  foothold,  were  alive  with  spectators.  In 
lie  g[reat  square,  a  spacious  scaffolding,  like  an 
vaphitheatre,  was  erected,  where  the  sentences  ot 
the  prisoners  were  to  be  read,  and  the  sermon  of 
faith  to  be  preached ;  and  close  by  were  the  stakes 
prepared,  wnere  the  condemned  were  to  be  burnt  to 
death.  Seats  were  arranged  for  the  great,  the  gay, 
t^ic  beautiful ;  for  such  is  the  horrible  curiosity  of 
human  nature,  that  this  cruel  sacrifice  was  attended 
with  more  eagerness  than  a  theatre,  or  even  a  bull- 
feast. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  scaffolds  and  balconies 
were  filled  with  expecting  multitudes ;  the  sun  shone 
brightly  upon  fair  faces  and  gallant  dresses;  one 
would  nave  thought  it  some  scene  of  elegant  festiv- 
ity, instead  of  an  exhibition  of  human  agony  and 
death.  Rut  what  a  different  spectacle  and  ceremony 
was  this,  from  those  which  Granada  exhibited  in  the 
days  of  her  Moorish  splendour !  "  Her  galas,  her 
tournaments,  her  sports  of  the  ring,  her  fetes  of  St. 
John,  her  music,  her  Zambras,  and  admirable  tilts 
of  canes  i  Her  serenades,  her  concerts,  her  songs 
in  GeneraliiTe  !  The  costly  Uveries  of  the  Abencer- 
rages,  their  exquisite  inventions,  the  skill  and  valour 
of  the  Alabaces,  the  superb  dresses  of  the  Zegries, 
Mazas,  and  Gomeles  I "  * — All  these  were  at  an  end. 
The  days  of  chivalry  were  over.  Instead  of  the 
pnncing  cavalcade,  with  neighing  steed  and  lively 
trumpet;  with  burnished  lance,  and  helm,  and 
Sockfer ;  with  rich  confusion  of  plume,  and  scarf, 
and  banner,  where  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  green, 
ind  orange,  and  every  gay  colour,  were  mmgled 
with  cloth  of  gokl  and  fair  embroidery ;  instead  of 
this,  crept  on  the  gloomy  pageant  of  superstition,  in 
cowl  and  sackcloth;  with  cross  and  coffin,  and 
frightfiii  symbols  of  human  sufiering.    In  place  of 


the  frank,  hardy  knight,  open  .inJ  brave,  with  his 
lady's  favour  in  his  casque,  and  amorous  motto  os 
his  shield,  looking,  by  gallant  deeds,  to  win  the 
smile  of  beauty,  came  the  shaven,  unmanly  monk, 
with  downcast  eyes,  and  head  and  heart  bleached  in 
the  cold  cloister,  secretly  exulting  in  this  tigoi 
triumph. 

The  sound  of  the  bells  gave  notice  that  the  dis.nal 
procession  was  advancing.  It  passed  slowly  through 
the  prncipal  streets  of  the  city,  bearing  in  advance 
the  awful  banner  of  the  Holy  Office.  The  prisoners 
walked  singly,  attended  by  confessors,  and  guarded 
by  familiars  of  the  inquisition.  They  were  clari  in 
different  garments,  according  to  the  nature  of  theii 
punishments;  those  who  were  to  suffer  death  wore 
the  hideous  Samarra,  painted  with  flames  and  de- 
mons. The  procession  was  swelled  by  choirs  of 
boys,  different  religious  orders  and  public  dignita- 
ries, and  above  all,  by  the  fathers  of  the  faith,  mov- 
ing "with  slow  pace,  and  profound  gravity,  truly 
triumphing  as  becomes  the  principal  generals  of  that 
great  victory."* 

As  the  sacred  banner  of  the  inquisition  aovanced, 
the  countless  throng  sunk  on  their  knees  before  it , 
they  bowed  their  faces  to  the  very  earth  as  it  passed, 
ana  then  slowly  rose  again,  like  a  great  undulating 
billow.  A  murmur  of  tongues  prevailed  as  the  pris- 
oners approached,  and  eager  eyes  were  strained, 
and  fingers  pointed,  to  distinguish  the  different  or- 
ders of  penitents,  whose  habits  denoted  the  degree 
of  punishment  they  were  to  undergo.  But  as  those 
drew  near  whose  frightful  garb  marked  them  as 
destined  to  the  flames,  the  noise  of  the  rabble  sub- 
sided ;  they  seemed  almost  to  hold  in  their  breath ; 
filled  with  that  strange  and  dismal  interest  will. 
which  we  contemplate  a  human  being  on  the  vergt 
of  suffering  and  death. 

It  is  an  awful  thing — a  voiceless,  noiseless  muili 
tude  !  The  hushed  and  gazing  stillness  of  the  sui 
rounding  thousands  heaped  on  walls,  and  gates,  anci 
roofs,  and  hanging,  as  it  were,  in  clusters,  height- 
ened the  effect  of  the  pageant  that  moved  drearily 
on.  The  low  murmuring  of  the  priests  could  now 
be  heard  in  prayer  and  exhortation,  with  the  faint 
responses  of  the  prisoners,  and  now  and  then  the 
voices  of  the  choir  at  a  distance,  chanting  the  litanies 
of  the  saints. 

The  faces  of  the  prisoners  were  ghastly  and  dis- 
consolate. Even  those  who  had  been  pardoned,  and 
wore  the  Sanbenito,  or  penitential  garment,  bore 
traces  of  the  horrors  they  had  undergone.  Some 
were  feeble  and  tottering,  from  long  confinement ; 
some  crippled  and  distorted  by  various  tortures ; 
evety  countenance  was  a  dismal  page,  on  which 
might  be  read  the  secrets  of  their  pnson-house.  But 
in  the  looks  of  those  condemned  to  death,  there  was 
something  fierce  and  eager.  They  seemed  men 
harrowed  up  by  the  past,  and  desperate  as  to  the 
future.  They  were  anticipating,  with  spirits  fevereo 
by  despair,  and  fixed  and  clenched  determination, 
the  vehement  struggle  with  agony  and  death  which 
they  were  shortly  to  undergo.  Some  cast  now  and 
then  a  wild  and  anguished  look  about  them,  upcr. 
the  shining  day;  the  "sun-bright  palaces,"  the  gay 
the  beautiful  world,  which  they  were  soon  to  quit 
for  ever ;  or  a  glance  of  sudden  indignation  at  tht 
thronging  thousands,  happy  in  liberty  and  life,  wno 
seemed,  in  contemplating  tneir  frightful  situation,  to 
exult  in  their  own  comparative  security. 

One  among  the  condemned,  however,  was  an  ex- 
ception to  these  remarks.  It  was  an  aged  man 
somewhat  bowed  down,  with  a  serene,  though  de 
jected  countenance,  and  a  beaming,  melancholy  eyr 
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It  was  the  alchymist.  The  populace  looked  upon 
him  with  a  degree  of  compassion,  which  they  were 
AOt  prone  to  ieel  towards  criminals  condemned  by 
<he  inquisition  ;  but  when  they  were  told  that  he  was 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  magic,  they  drew  back 
with  awe  and  abhorrence. 

The  procession  had  reached  the  grand  square. 
The  first  part  h.id  already  mounted  the  scaffolding, 
Mid  the  condemned  were  approaching.  The  press 
vf  the  popula9e  became  excessive,  and  was  repelled, 
U  it  were,  in  billows  by  the  guards.  Just  as  the 
condemned  were  entering  the  square,  a  shrieking 
was  heard  among  the  crowd.  A  female,  pale,  frantic, 
dishevelled,  was  seen  struggling  through  the  multi- 
tude. "  My  father !  my  fatner  I "  was  all  the  cry  she 
uttered,  but  it  thrilled  through  every  heart.  The 
crowd  instinctively  drew  back,  and  made  way  for 
her  as  she  advanced. 

The  poor  alchymist  had  made  his  peace  with 
Heaven,  and,  by  a  hard  struggle,  had  closed  his 
heart  upon  the  world,  when  the  voice  of  his  child 
called  Him  once  more  back  to  worldly  thought  and 
agony.  He  turned  towards  the  well-known  voice ; 
his  knees  smote  together ;  he  endeavoured  to  stretch 
forth  his  pinioned  arms,  and  felt  himself  clasped  in 
the  embraces  of  his  child.  The  emotions  of  both 
were  too  agonizing  for  utterance.  Convulsive  sobs 
and  broken  exclamations,  and  embraces  more  of 
anguish  than  tenderness,  were  all  that  passed  be- 
tween them.  The  procession  was  interrupted  for  a 
moment.  The  astonished  monks  and  familiars  were 
611ed  with  involuntary  respect,  at  the  agony  of  nat- 
aral  affection.  Ejaculations  of  pity  broke  from  the 
crowd,  touched  by  the  filial  piety,  the  extraordinary 
and  hopeless  anguish,  of  so  young  and  beautiful  a 
being. 

Erery  attempt  to  soothe  her,  and  prevail  on  her 
to  retire,  was  unheeded ;  at  length  they  endeavoured 
io  separate  her  from  her  father  by  force.  The  move- 
ment roused  her  from  her  temporary  abandonment. 
With  a  suddsn  paroxysm  of  fury,  she  snatched  a 
sword  from  one  of  the  familiars.  Her  late  pale 
countenance  was  flushed  with  rage,  and  fire  flashed 
from  her  once  soft  and  languishing  eyes.  The  guards 
shrunk  back  with  awe.  There  was  something  in  this 
filial  frenzy,  this  feminine  tenderness  wrought  up  to 
desperation,  that  touched  even  their  hardened  hearts. 
They  endeavoured  to  pacify  her,  but  in  vain.  Her 
eye  was  eager  and  quick,  as  the  she-wolfs  guarding 
her  young.  With  one  arm  she  pressed  her  father  to 
her  bosom,  with  the  other  she  menaced  every  one 
that  approached. 

The  patience  of  the  guards  was  soon  exhausted. 
They  had  held  back  in  awe,  but  not  in  fear.  With 
all  her  desperation  the  weapon  was  soon  wrested 
from  her  feeble  hand,  and  sne  was  borne  shrieking 
and  struggling  among  the  crowd.  The  rabble  mur- 
mured compassion ;  but  such  was  the  dread  inspired 
by  the  inquisition,  that  no  one  attempted  to  interfere. 

The  procession  again  resumed  its  march.  Inez 
was  ineffectually  struggling  to  release  herself  from 
the  hands  of  the  familiars  that  detained  her,  when 
suddenly  she  saw  £}on  Ambrosio  before  her. 
"  Wretched  girl !  "  exclaimed  he  with  fury,  "  why 
'oave  you  fled  from  your  friends  ?  Deliver  her,"  said 
he  to  the  familiars,  "  to  my  domestics ;  she  is  under 
my  protection." 

His  creatures  advanced  to  seize  her.  "  Oh,  no  I 
dh,  no !  "  cried  she,  with  new  terrors,  and  chnging 
to  the  familiars,  "  I  have  fled  from  no  friends.  He 
IS  not  my  protector!  He  is  the  murderer  of  my 
father ! " 

The  familiars  were  perplexed ;  the  crowd  pressed 
on,  with  eager  curiosity.  "Stand  off!"  cned  the 
Gery   Ambrosio   dashing  the   throng  from  around 


him.  Then  turning  to  the  familiars,  with  suddei 
moderation,  "My  friends,"  said  he,  "deliver  thi: 
poor  girl  to  me.  Her  distress  has  turned  her  brain 
she  has  escaped  from  her  friends  and  protectors  thii 
morning ;  hut  a  little  quiet  and  kind  treatment  will 
restore  her  to  tranquillity." 

"I  am  not  mad  !  I  am  not  mad  I "  cried  she,  vr 
hemently.  "Oh,  save  me! — save  me  from  thrj- 
men  !  I  have  no  protector  on  earth  but  my  fatht: 
and  him  they  are  murdering  ! " 

The  familiars  shook  their  heads;  her  wildne^" 
corroborated  the  assertions  of  Don  Amorosio,  .iiul 
his  apparent  rank  commanded  respect  and  belief. 
They  relinquished  their  charge  to  nim,  and  he  was 
consigning  the  struggling  Inez  to  his  creatures. 

"  Let  go  your  hold,  ^llain  ! "  cried  a  voice  from 
among  the  crowd — and  Antonio  was  seen  eagerly 
tearing  his  way  through  the  press  of  people. 

"  Seize  him  !  seize  him  !  cried  Don  Ambrosio 
to  the  familiars,  "  'tis  an  accomplice  of  the  sorcer- 
er's." 

"  Liar ! "  retorted  Antonio,  as  he  thrust  the  .tioV 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  forced  himself  to  the  spot. 

The  sword  of  Don  Ambrosio  flashed  in  an  inst.nni 
from  the  scabbard;  the  student  was  armed,  and 
equally  alert.  There  was  a  fierce  clash  of  weapons 
the  crowd  made  way  for  them  as  they  fought,  and 
closed  again,  so  as  to  hide  them  from  the  view  ni 
Inez.  All  was  tumult  and  confusion  for  a  moment , 
when  there  was  a  kind  of  shout  from  the  spectj 
tors,  and  the  mob  again  opening,  she  beheld,  as  shr 
thought,  Antonio  weltering  in  his  blood. 

This  new  shock  was  too  great  for  her  already  over 
strained  intellects.    A  giddiness  seized  upon  her 
everything  seemed  to  whirl  before  her  eyes;  sit 
gasped  some  incoherent  words,  and  sunk  sensrles": 
upon  the  ground. 

Days — weeks  elapsed,  before  Inez  returned  to  con- 
sciousness. At  length  she  opened  her  eyes,  as  if  oui 
of  a  troubled  sleep.  She  was  lying  upon  a  magnifi- 
cent bed.  In  a  chamber  richly  furnished  with  pier- 
glasses,  and  massive  tables  inlaid  with  silver,  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
tapestry ;  the  cornices  nchly  gilded ;  through  the 
door,  which  stood  open,  she  perceived  a  superb  sa- 
loon, with  statues  and  crystal  lustres,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent suite  of  apartments  beyond.  The  casements  of 
the  room  were  open  to  admit  the  soft  breath  oi 
summer,  which  stole  in,  laden  with  perfumes  from  a 
neighbouring  garden;  from  whence,  also,  the  re- 
freshing sound  of  fountains  and  the  sweet  notes  of 
birds  came  in  mingled  music  to  her  ear. 

Female  attendants  were  moving,  with  noiseles.s 
step,  about  the  chamber  ;  but  she  feared  to  address 
them.  She  doubted  whether  this  were  not  all  delu 
sion,  or  whether  she  was  not  still  in  the  palace  oi 
Don  Ambrosio,  and  that  her  escape,  and  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, had  not  been  but  a  feverish  dream.  She 
closed  her  eyes  again,  endeavouring  to  recall  the  past, 
and  to  separate  the  real  from  the  imaginary.  The 
last  scenes  of  consciousness,  however,  rushed  too 
forcibly,  with  all  their  horrors,  to  her  mind  to  !.'< 
df-cbted,  and  she  turned  shuddering  from  the  rec 
ollection,  to  gaze  once  more  on  the  quiet  and  sereni 
magnificence  around  her.  As  she  again  opened  he: 
eyes,  they  rested  on  an  object  that  at  once  dispelled 
every  alarm.  At  the  head  of  her  bed  sat  a  venerable 
form,  watching  over  her  with  a  look  of  fond  anxiety 
— it  was  her  father ! 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  that  en- 
sued ;  nor  the  moments  of  rapture  which  more  than 
repaid  all  the  sufferings  that  her  affectionate  heart 
had  undergone.  As  soon  as  their  feelings  had  become 
more  talui,  the  alchymist  stepped  out  of  the  rooir. 
to  intt  dHiicp  a  stranger,  to  whom  he  was  indebtf-c* 
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lor  hu  life  and  liberty.  He  returned,  leading  in  An- 
tonio, no  longer  in  his  poor  scholar's  garb,  but  in  the 
rich  dress  uf  a  nobleman. 

The  feelings  of  Inez  were  almost  overpowered  by 
these  sadden  reverses,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
she  was  sufficiently  composed  to  comprehend  the  ex- 
planation of  this  seeming  romance. 

It  appeared  that  the  lover,  who  had  sought  her 
nfTcctions  in  the  lowly  guise  of  a  student,  was  only 
iin  and  heir  of  a  powerful  grandee  of  Valentia.  He 
:\3.(\  t>een  placed  at  the  university  of  Salamanca  ;  but 
A  lively  curiosity,  and  an  eagerness  for  adventure, 
had  induced  him  to  abandon  the  university,  without 
his  father's  consent,  and  to  visit  various  parts  of 
Spain.  His  rambling  inclination  satisfied,  he  had 
remained  incognito  fur  a  time  at  Ciranada,  until,  by 
farther  study  and  self-regulation,  he  could  prepare 
himself  to  return  home  with  credit,  and  atone  for  his 
transgressions  against  paternal  authority. 

How  hard  he  had  studied,  does  not  remain  on 
record.  All  that  we  know  is  his  romantic  adventure 
of  the  tower.  It  was  at  first  a  mere  youthful  caprice, 
rxcited  by  a  glimpse  of  a  beautiful  face.  In  be- 
coming a  disciple  of  the  alchymist,  he  probably 
thought  of  nothing  more  than  pursuing  a  light  love 
affair.  Farther  acquaintance,  however,  had  com- 
pletely fixed  his  affections;  and  he  had  determined 
to  conduct  Inez  and  her  father  to  Valentia,  and  to 
trust  to  her  merits  to  secure  his  father's  consent  to 
their  union. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  beer  *  aced  to  his  con- 
cealment. His  father  had  received  intelligence  of 
his  being  entangled  in  the  snares  of  a  mysterious  ad- 
venturer and  his  daughter,  and  likely  to  Ijecome  the 
dupe  of  '.he  fascinations  of  the  latter.  Trusty  emis- 
nries  had  been  despatched  to  seize  upon  him  by 
*.ain  force,  and  convey  him  without  delay  to  the 
atemal  home. 

What  eloquence  he  had  used  with  his  father,  to 
,  jnvinct  him  of  the  innocence,  the  honour,  and  the 
high  descent  of  the  alchymist,  and  of  the  exalted 
worth  of  his  daughter,  dofs  not  appear.  All  that 
we  know  Is,  that  the  father,  though  a  very  pas- 
sioiiatc,  was  a  very  reasonable  man,  as  appears  by 
his  consenting  that  his  son  should  return  to  Gra- 
nada, and  conduct  Inez  as  his  affianced  bride  to 
Valentia. 

Away,  then,  Don  Antonio  hurried  back,  full  of 
loyous  anticipations.  He  still  forbore  to  throw  off 
his  disguise,  fondly  picturing  to  himself  what  would 
be  the  surprise  of  Inez,  when,  having  won  her  heart 
and  hand  as  a  poor  wandering  scholar,  he  should 
raise  her  and  her  father  at  once  to  opulence  and 
splendour. 

On  his  arrival  he  had  been  shocked  at  finding 
the  tower  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  In  vain  he 
•ought  for  intelligence  concerning  them  ;  a  mystery 
hung  over  their  disappearance  which  he  could  not 
penetrate,  until  he  was  thunderstruck,  on  accidentally 
reading  a  list  of  the  prisoners  at  the  impending  auto 
la  a,  to  find  the  name  ot  his  venerable  master  among 
!he  rondenined. 

It  was  the  very  morning  of  the  execution.  The 
i'locession  was  already  on  its  way  to  the  grand 
iquare.  Not  a  moment  was  to  l)e  lost.  The  grand 
Ti'^uisitor  was  a  relation  of  Don  Antonio,  though 
.hfy  had  never  met.  His  first  impulse  was  to  nu-ike 
3imselt  known  ;  to  exert  all  his  family  influence,  the 
weight  of  his  name,  and  the  power  of'^his  eloquence, 
in  vindication  of  the  alchymist.  But  the  grand  in- 
Quis^tor  was  already  proceeding,  in  all  his  pomp,  to 
the  place  wh^re  the  faL-U  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
fonned.  How  was  he  to  be  approached  ?  Antonio 
threw  hiinself  iitto  the  crowd,  in  a  fever  » f  anxiety, 
and  wu  forcing  his  way  to  Uw  scene  U  horror. 


where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  rescue  Ines,  as  has 
been  mentioned. 

It  was  Don  Ambrosio  that  fell  in  their  contest. 
Being  desperately  wounded,  and  thinking  his  end 
approaching,  he  had  confessed  to  an  attending  fathei 
of  the  inquisition,  that  he  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
alchymist  s  condemnation,  and  that  the  evidence  on 
which  it  was  grcunded  was  altogether  false.  Thr 
testimony  of  Don  Antonio  came  in  corroboration  ot 
this  avowal ;  and  his  relationship  to  the  grand  in 
quisitor  had,  in  all  probability,  its  proper  weight 
Thus  was  the  poor  alchymist  snatched,  in  a  man- 
ner, from  the  very  flames ;  and  so  great  had  been 
the  sympathy  awakened  in  his  case,  that  for  once 
a  populace  rejoiced  at  being  disappointed  of  an  exe- 
cution. 

The  residue  of  the  story  may  readily  be  imagined, 
by  every  one  versed  in  this  valuable  kind  of  history. 
Don  Antonio  espoused  the  lovely  Inez,  and  took 
her  and  her  father  with  him  to  Valentia.  As 
she  had  been  a  loving  and  dutiful  daughter,  so  she 
proved  a  true  and  ten-Jer  wife.  It  was  not  long 
before  Don  Antonio  succeeded  to  his  father's  titles 
and  estates,  and  he  and  his  fair  spouse  were  re- 
nowned for  being  the  handsomest  and  happiest 
couple  in  all  Valentia. 

As  to  Don  Ambrosio,  he  partially  recovered  tc 
the  enjoyment  of  a  broken  constitution  and  a  blasted 
name,  and  hid  his  remorse  and  disgrace  in  a  con- 
vent ;  while  the  poor  victim  of  his  arts,  who  had  as- 
sisted Inez  in  her  escape,  unable  to  conquer  theearlv 
passion  that  he  had  awakened  in  her  l)OSom,  thougn 
convinced  of  the  baseness  of  the  object,  retired  from 
the  world,  and  became  an  himible  sister  in  a  n'ln 
nery. 

The  worthy  alchymist  took  up  his  aboce  with  hb. 
children.  A  pavilion,  in  the  garden  of  theii  palace 
was  assigned  to  him  as  a  laboratory,  where  he  re 
sumed  his  researches  with  renovated  ardour,  aftei 
the  grand  secret.  He  was  now  and  then  assisted  by 
his  son-in-law  ;  but  the  latter  slackened  grievously  in 
his  zeal  and  diligence,  after  marriage.  Still  he  would 
listen  with  profound  gravity  and  attention  to  the  old 
man's  rhapsodies,  and  his  quotations  from  Paracel- 
sus, Sandivogius,  and  Pietro  D'Abano,  which  daily 
grew  longer  and  longer.  In  this  way  the'  good  al- 
chymist lived  on  quietly  and  comfortably,  to  what  is 
called  a  good  old  age,  that  is  to  say,  an  age  that  is 
good  for  nothing ;  and  unfortunately  for  mankind, 
w;is  hurried  out  of  life  in  his  ninetieth  year,  just  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  discovering  the  Philosopher's 
Stone. 


Such  was  the  story  of  the  captain's  friend,  with 
which  we  whiled  away  the  morning.  The  captain 
was,  every  now  ami  then,  interrupted  'by  cuesiions 
and  remarks,  w^-ich  1  have  not  mentioned,  lest  I 
should  break  the  continuity  of  the  tale.  He  was  a 
little  disturbed,  also,  once  or  twice,  by  the  general, 
who  fell  asleep,  and  breathed  rather  hard,  to  the 
great  horror  and  annoyance  of  Lady  Lillycraft,  In 
a  long  and  tender  love  scene,  also,  which  w.as  pai 
ticularly  to  her  ladyship's  taste,  the  unlucky  general 
having  his  head  a  little  sunk  upon  his  breast,  kept 
making  a  sound  at  regular  intervals,  very  much  like 
the  vsord  /ii'sA,  long  drawn  out.  At  length  he  made 
an  odd  abrupt  guttural  sound,  that  suddenly  awoke 
him  ;  he  hemmed,  looked  about  with  a  slight  degree 
of  consternation,  and  then  began  to  play  with  her 
ladyship's  work-bag,  which,  nowever,  she  rather 
pettishly  withdrew.  The  steady  sound  of  the  cap- 
tain's voice  was  still  too  potent  a  soporific  for  the 
poor  general ;  he  kept  gleaming  up  and  sinking  in 
the  socket,  unul  the  cessation  of  the  tale  again  rousetf 
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him,  when  lie  started  awake,  put  hia  foot  down  upon 
Lady  Lillvcraft's  cur,  the  skeping  Beauty,  which 
yelped  and  seiied  him  by  the  leg,  and,  in  a  moment, 
the  whole  library  resounded  with  yelpings  and  ex- 
clamations. Never  did  man  more  completely  mar 
his  fortunes  while  he  was  asleep.  Silence  lieing  at 
length  restored,  the-company  expressed  their  thanks 
to  the  captain,  and  gave  various  oninions  of  the 
ttoiy.    The  parson's  mind,  I  found,  had  been  con- 


tinually running  upon  the  leaden  nuAUMripts,  men 
tioned  in  the  beginning,  as  dug  up  at  Granada,  and 
he  put  several  eager  Questions  to  the  captain  on  the 
subject.  The  general  could  not  well  make  out  the 
drift  of  the  story,  but  thought  it  a  little  confused. 
"  I  am  glad,  however,"  said  he,  "  that  they  bunt  \ht 
old  chap  of  the  tower ;  I  have  no  doubt  he  vna  * 
notorious  impostor." 

[END  OW  VOL.  ONI.] 
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Undar  thii  cloud  I  walk,  Gaatlemca ;  pardoa  my  rod*  aiuall. 
I  am  >  tiBTeUer,  who,  having  turrcyed  moit  of  tha  tarrcitrial  anglai 
of  thii  globa,  am  hithar  arrivad,  to  panue  thii  littla  ipot. 

CHKUniAS  OaoiNAiv. 


bNeUSH  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN. 


Hti  cartain  Ufa,  that  never  can  decaiva  him, 
!i  fiill  of  thousand  tweets,  and  rich  content ; 

The  smooth-leaved  'beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shade,  till  ooontide's  heat  be  spent. 

His  life  is  neither  to<t  in  boiterous  seat 
Or  the  vexatious  world  j  or  lost  in  slothful  ease. 

Pleased  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  God  can  pleasa. 

Phinbai  FuiTCHU. 

I  TAKE  great  pleasure  in  accompanying  the  Sauire 
<n  his  perambulations  about  his  estate,  m  which  he 
Is  often  attended  by  a  kind  of  cabinet  council.  His 
prime  minster,  the  steward,  is  a  very  worthy  and 
honest  old  man,  that  assumes  a  right  of  way  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  right  to  have  his  own  way,  from  having 
lived  time  out  of  mind  on  the  place.  He  loves  the 
estate  even  l)etter  than  he  does  the  Squire ;  and 
thw.irts  the  latter  sadly  in  many  of  his  projects  of 
improvement,  being  a  little  prone  to  disapprove  of 
•ivrr)'  plan  that  does  not  originate  with  himself. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  these  perambulations,  I 
have  known  the  Squire  to  point  out  some  important 
alteration  which  he  was  contemplating,  in  the  dispo- 
sition or  cultivation  of  the  grounds ;  this,  of  course, 
would  be  opposed  by  the  steward,  and  a  long  argu- 
ment would  ensue,  over  a  stile,  or  on  a  rising  piece 
of  ground,  until  the  Squire,  who  has  a  high  opinion 
of  the  other's  ability  and  integrity,  would  be  fain  to 
five  up  the  point.  This  concession,  I  observed. 
Would  immediatelv  mollify  the  old  man ;  and,  aftei 
K.dlong  over  a  field  or  two  in  silence,  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  chewing  the  cud  of  reflection,  he 
ffould  suddenly  turn  to  the  Squire,  and  observe,  that 
'  he  had  been  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind, 
ond,  upon  the  whole,  ne  beUeved  he  would  take  his 
honour's  advice." 

Christy,  the  huntsman,  is  another  of  the  Squire's 
occasional  attendants,  to  whom  he  continually  refers 
in  all  matters  of  local  history,  as  to  a  chronicle  of 
the  estate,  having,  in  a  manner,  been  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  trees,  from  the  veiy  time  that 


they  were  acorns.  Old  Nimrod,  as  has  been  shown, 
is  rather  pragmatical  in  those  points  of  knowledn 
on  which  he  values  himself;  but  the  Squire  rarely 
contradicts  him,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  in> 
dulgent  potentates  that  ever  was  henpecked  by  hig 
ministry. 

He  often  laughs  about  it  himself,  and  evidently 
yields  to  these  old  men  more  from  the  bent  of  his 
own  humour  than  from  any  want  of  proper  author- 
ity. He  likes  this  honest  independence  of  old  age, 
and  is  well  aware  that  these  trusty  followers  love 
and  honour  him  in  their  hearts.  He  is  perfectly  at 
ease  about  his  own  dignity,  and  the  respect  of  those 
around  him ;  nothing  disgusts  him  sooner  than  any 
appearance  of  fawning  or  sycophancy. 

I  really  have  seen  no  display  of  royal  state,  that 
could  compare  with  one  of  the  Squire's  progresses 
about  his  paternal  fields  and  through  his  nereditary 
woodlands,  with  several  of  these  faithful  adherents 
about  him,  and  followed  by  a  bo<ly-guard  of  dogj. 
He  encourages  a  frankness  and  manliness  of  deport- 
ment among  his  dependants,  and  is  the  personal 
friend  of  his  tenants ;  inquiring  into  their  concerns, 
and  assisting  them  in  times  of  difficulty  and  hardship. 
This  has  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  popular,  and 
of  course  one  of  the  happiest,  of  landlords. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  know  a  more  enviable  condition 
of  life,  than  that  of  an  English  gentleman,  of  sound 
judgment  and  good  feelings,  who  passes  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  on  an  hereditary  estate  in  the  country. 
From  the  excellence  of  the  roads,  and  the  rapidity 
and  exactness  of  the  public  conveyances,  he  is  en- 
abled to  command  ail  the  comforts  and  conven- 
iences, all  the  intelligence  and  novelties  of  the  capital, 
while  he  is  removed  from  its  hurry  and  distraction. 
He  has  ample  means  of  occupation  and  amusement, 
within  his  own  domains ;  he  may  diversify  his  time, 
by  rural  occupations,  by  ruial  sports,  by  study,  and 
by  the  delights  of  friendly  society  colwcted  within 
his  own  hospitable  halls. 

Or,  if  his  views  and  feelings  are  of  a  more  exten- 
sive and  liberal  nature,  he  has  t  greatly  in  his  pown 
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(0  do  good,  and  to  have  that  grood  immediately  re- 
fleeted  back  upon  himself.  He  can  render  essential 
wrvices  to  his  country,  by  assisting  in  the  disinterest- 
ed administration  of  the  laws ;  by  watching  over  the- 
opinions  and  principles  uf  the  lower  orders  around 
him ;  by  diffusmg  .imonsf  them  those  lights  which 
may  be  important  to  their  welfare;  by  mingling 
frankly  among  them,  gaining  their  confidence,  be- 
ix>ming  the  immediate  auditor  of  their  complaints, 
nforining  himself  of  their  wants,  making  himself  a 
channel  through  which  their  grievances  may  be 
quietly  communicated  to  the  proper  sources  of  miti- 
gation and  relief ;  or  by  becoming,  if  need  be,  the 
intrepid  and  incorruptible  guardian  of  their  liber- 
ties— the  enlightened  champion  of  their  rights. 

All  this,  it  appears  to  me,  can  be  done  without 
any  sacrifice  of  personal  dignity,  without  any  de- 
grading arts  of  popularity,  without  any  truckling  to 
vulgar  prejudices  or  concurrence  in  vulgar  clamour ; 
but  by  the  steady  influence  of  sincere  and  friendly 
counsel,  of  fair,  upright,  and  generous  deportment. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  English  mobs  and  English 
demagogues,  I  have  never  met  with  a  people  more 
open  to  reason,  more  considerate  in  their  tempers, 
more  tractable  by  argument  in  the  roughest  times, 
than  the  English.  They  are  remarkably  quick  at  dis- 
cerning and  appreciating  whatever  is  manly  and  hon- 
ourable. They  are,  by  nature  and  habit,  methodical 
and  orderly ;  and  they  feel  the  value  of  all  that  is 
regular  and  respectable.  They  may  occasionally  be 
deceived  by  sophistry,  and  excited  into  turbulence 
by  public  distresses  and  the  misrepresentations  of  de- 
signing men ;  but  open  their  eyes,  and  they  will 
eventually  rally  round  the  landmarks  of  steady  truth 
and  deliberate  good  sense.  They  are  fond  of  estab- 
lished customs;  they  are  fond  of  long-established 
names ;  and  that  love  of  order  and  quiet  which  char- 
acterizes the  nation,  gives  a  vast  intiuence  to  the 
descendants  of  the  old  families,  whose  forefathers 
have  been  lords  of  the  soil  from  time  immemorial. 

It  is  when  the  rich  and  well-educated  and  highly- 
privileged  classes  neglect  their  duties,  when  they 
neglect  to  study  the  interests,  and  conciliate  the 
afiections,  and  instruct  the  opinions,  and  champion 
the  rights  of  the  people,  that  the  latter  become  dis- 
contented and  turbulent,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of 
(iemagogues :  the  demagogue  always  steps  in,  where 
the  patriot  is  wanting.  There  is  a  common  high- 
hanaed  cant  among  the  high-feeding,  and,  as  they 
fancy  themselves,  high-minded  men,  about  putting 
dowti  the  mob ;  but  all  true  physicians  know  that 
it  is  better  to  sweeten  the  blood  than  attack  the  tu- 
mour, to  apply  the  emollient  rather  than  the  cautery. 
It  is  absurd,  in  a  country  like  England,  where  there 
is  so  much  freedom,  and  such  a  jealousy  of  right, 
for  any  man  to  assume  an  aristocratical  tone,  and  to 
talk  superciliously  of  the  common  people.  There  is 
no  rank  that  makes  him  independent  of  the  opinions 
and  affections  of  his  fellow-men ;  there  is  no  rank 
nor  distinction  that  severs  him  from  his  fellow-sub- 
jects ;  and  if,  by  any  gradual  neglect  or  assumption 
on  the  one  side,  and  discontent  and  jealousy  on  the 
other,  the  orders  of  society  should  really  separate, 
'et  those  who  stand  on  the  eminence  beware  that  the 
:hasm  is  not  mining  at  their  feet.  The  orders  of 
society,  in  all  well-constituted  governments,  are 
mutually  bound  together,  and^mportant  to  each 
other ;  there  can  be  no  such  thing  in  a  free  govern- 
ment as  a  vacuum  ;  and  whenever  one  is  likely  to 
take  place,  by  the  drawing  off  of  the  rich  and  intelli- 
gent from  the  poor,  the  rad  passions  of  society  will 
rush  in  to  fill  up  the  sp«ce,  and  rend  the  whole 
asunder. 

Though  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  republic,  and 
moR  and  nore  confirmM  in  republican  principles 


by  every  year's  observation  and  experience,  yet  I  an 
not  insensible  to  the  excellence  that  may  exist  -ta 
other  forms  of  government,  nor  to  the  fact  that  they 
may  be  more  suitable  to  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  the  countries  in  which  they  exist ;  1  have 
endeavoured  rather  to  look  at  them  as  they  are,  and 
to  observe  how  they  arc  calculated  to  effect  the  end 
which  they  propose.  Considering,  therefcre,  the 
mixed  nature  of  the  govtrriment  of  this  country,  ano 
its  representative  form.  1  have  looked  with  admira- 
tion at  the  manner  in  wh.ch  the  wealth  and  influence 
and  intelligence  were  sptead  over  lis  whole  surface , 
not  as  in  some  monarchies,  drained  from  the  coun- 
try, and  collected  in  towns  and  cities.  1  have  con- 
sidered the  great  rural  establishments  of  the  nof>ility, 
and  the  lesser  establishmenis  of  the  gentry.  a.s  so 
many  reservoirs  of  wealth  and  intelligence  distributed 
about  the  kingdom,  apart  from  the  towns,  to  irngate, 
freshen,  and  fertilize  the  surrounding  country.  I 
have  looked  upon  them,  too,  as  the  august  retreat  of 
patriots  and  statesmen,  where,  in  the  enjoyti.rni  of 
honourable  independence  and  elegant  leisure,  they 
might  train  up  their  minds  to  appear  in  those  legis- 
lative assemblies,  whose  debates  and  decisions  form 
the  study  and  precedents  of  other  nations,  and  in- 
volve the  interests  of  the  world. 

I  have  been  both  surprised  and  disappointed,  there- 
fore, at  finding  that  on  this  subject  I  was  often  in- 
dulging in  an  Utopian  dream,  rather  than  a  well- 
founded  opinion.     I  have  been  concerned  at  finding 
that  these  fine  estates  were  too  often  involved,  and 
mortgiiged,  or  placed  in  the  hands  of  creditors,  and 
the  owners  exiled  from  their  paternal  lands.     There 
is  an  extravagance,  I  am  told,  that  runs  parallel  with 
wealth ;   a  lavish  expenditure  among  the  greit ;   8 
senseless  competition  among  the  aspiring ;  a  heed 
less,  joyless  dissipation  among  all  the  upper  rank*, 
that  often  beggars  even  these  splendid  establishment*. 
breaks  down  the  pride  and  principles  of  their  posse* 
sors,  and  makes  too  many  of  them  mere  place-hunt- 
ers, or  shifting  absentees.     It  is  thus  that  so  many 
are  thrown  into  the  hands  of  government ;  and  a 
court,  which  ought  to  be  the  most  pure  and  honour- 
able in  Europe,  is  so  often  degraded   by  noble,  bu' 
importunate  time-servers.     It  is  thus,  too,  thai   sr 
many  become  exiles  from  their  native  land,  crowd- 
ing the  hotels  of  foreign  countries,  and   expending 
upon  thankless  strangt^rs  the  wealth  so  hardly  drain 
ed  from  their  lalx)rious  peasantry.     I  have  looked 
u|X)n  these  latter  with  a  mixture  of  censure  and  con- 
cern.    Knowing  the  almost  bigoted  fondness  of  an 
Englishman  for  his  nati  e  home,  1  can  conceive  what 
must  be  their  compur'  .''j.i  and  regret,  when,amidsi 
the  sunburnt  plains  o:   {•"■.ince,  they  call  to  mind  the 
green  fields  of  England  ,    he  hereditary  groves  which 
they  have  abandoned  ;   and  the  hospitable  ruol    ol 
their  fathers,  which  they  have  left  desolate,  or  to  be 
inhabited  by  strangers.     But  retrenchment  is  no  plea 
for  abandonment  of  countrj-.     They  have  nsen  with 
the  prosperityof  the  land  ;  let  them  abide  its  Huctua- 
tions,  and  conform  to  its  fortunes.     It  is  not  for  the 
rich  to  fly.  because  the  country  is  suffering  .  let  then- 
share,  in  their  relative  proportion,  the  common  lot 
they  owe  it  to  the  land  that  has  elevated  them  to 
honour  and  affluence.    When  the  poor  have  to  di- 
minish their  scanty  morsels  of  bread ;   when  tliey 
have  to  compound  with  the  cravings  of  nature,  and 
study  with  how  little  they  can  do,  and  not  be  starved 
it  is  not  then  for  the  rich  to  fly,  and  diminif'h  still 
farther  the  resources  of  the  poor,  that  thej  them- 
selves may  live  in  splendour  in  a  cheaper  country. 
Let  them  rather  retire  to  their  estates,  and  then 
practise  retrenchment.     Let   them   return  to  that 
noble    simplicity,   that  practical  cood  sense,   tha' 
honest  pride,  which  form  the  foundation  of  true  Ert 
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Slish  character,  and  from  them  they  may  ai^in  rear 
le  cditice  of  fair  and  honourable  prosperity. 
On  the  rural  habits  of  the  English  nobility  and 

Sentry,  oit  the  manner  in  which  they  discharge  their 
utica  of  their  patrimonial  [lossessions,  depend 
neatly  the  virtue  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  So 
nng  as  they  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in 
the  quiet  and  purity  of  the  country  ;  surrounded  by 
the  monuments  of  their  illustrious  ancestors  ;  sur- 
rounded by  every  thing  that  can  inspire  generous 
fride,  noble  emulation,  and  amiable  and  magnani- 
mous sentiment ;  so  long  they  arc  sale,  and  in  thcrii 
the  nation  may  repose  its  interests  and  its  honour. 
But  the  moment  that  they  become  the  servile  throng- 
en  of  court  avenues,  and  give  themselves  up  to  the 
political  intrigues  and  heartless  dissipations  of  the 
metropolis,  that  moment  they  lose  the  real  nobility 
of  their  natures,  and  become  the  mere  leeches  of  the 
country. 

That  the  great  majority  of  nobility  and  gentry  in 
England  ajs  endowed  with  high  notions  of  honour 
and  independence,  I  thoroughly  believe.  They  have 
evidenced  it  lately  on  very  important  questions,  and 
have  given  an  example  of*^  adherence  to  principle,  in 
preference  to  party  and  power,  that  must  have  as- 
tonished many  of  the  venal  and  obsequious  courts  of 
Europe,  Such  are  the  glorious  effects  of  freedom, 
when  infused  into  a  constitution.  But  it  seems  to 
me,  that  they  are  apt  to  forget  the  positive  nature 
of  their  duties,  and  to  fancy  that  their  eminent  privi- 
leges are  only  so  many  means  of  self-indulgence. 
They  should  recollect,  that  in  a  constitution  like  that  of 
England,  the  titled  orders  are  intended  to  be  as  useful 
as  they  are  ornamental,  and  it  is  their  virtues  alone 
that  can  render  them  both.  Their  duties  are  divided 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  subjects  ;  surrounding 
uid  giving  lustre  and  dignity  to  the  throne,  and  at 
the  ■anric  time  tempering  and  mitigating  its  rays,  un- 
til they  are  transmitted  in  mild  and  genial  radiance 
to  the  people.  Bom  to  leisure  and  opulence,  they 
owe  the  exercise  ol  their  talents,  and  the  expenditure 
of  their  wealth,  to  their  native  country.  They  may 
be  compared  to  the  clouds;  which,  l)eing  drawn  up 
by  the  sun,  and  elevated  in  the  heavens,  reflect  and 
magnify  his  splendour  ;  while  they  repay  the  earth, 
from  which  they  derive  their  sustenance,  by  retum- 
tng  their  treasures  to  its  bosom  in  fertilizing  showers. 


A  BACHELOR'S  CONFESSIONS. 


"  I'll  Uts  (  priTaU,  paniiT*  iingle  lift."     • 

Ttt  CollUr  »/  Otrd»n. 

1  WAS  sitting  in  my  room,  a  morning  or  two  since, 
reading,  when  some  one  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
Master  .Simon  entered.  He  had  an  unusually  fresh 
appearance ;  he  had  put  on  a  bright  green  riding- 
coat,  with  a  bunch  of  violets  in  the  button-hole,  anl 
had  the  air  of  an  old  bachelor  trying  to  rejuvenate 
hLnself.  Ht  had  rot,  however,  his  usual  briskness 
and  '/ivEcity ;  but  loitered  about  the  room  with  some- 
what of  absence  of  manner,  humming  the  old  song — 
'  Go,  lovely  rose,  tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and 
me;"  and  then,  leaning  against  the  window,  and 
looking  upon  the  landscape,  he  uttered  a  very  audi- 
ble sigh.  As  I  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see 
Master  Simon  in  a  pensive  mood,  I  thought  there 
might  be  some  vexation  preying  on  his  mind,  and  I 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a  cheerful  strain  of  con- 
versation ;  but  he  was  not  in  the  vein  to  follow  it  up, 
and  proposed  that  we  should  take  a  walk. 


It  was  a  beautiful  nnoming,  of  that  lott  verna> 
temperature,  that  seems  to  thaw  all  the  frost  oni 
of  one's  blood,  and  to  set  all  nature  in  a  ferment. 
The  very  fishes  felt  its  influence  ;  the  cautious  trom 
ventured  out  of  his  dark  hole  to  seek  his  mate ;  thr 
roach  and  the  <lace  rose  up  to  the  surface  of  tU, 
brook  to  f)ask  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  amorous  tro« 
piped  from  among  the  rushes.  If  ever  an  oyster  cat 
really  fall  in  love,  as  has  be'  n  said  or  sung,  it  r.^us 
l)e  on  such  a  morning. 

The  weather  cert.ainly  h»d  its  effect  even  upon 
Master  .Simon,  for  he  seemed  obstinately  bent  upcm 
the  pensive  mood.  Instead  of  stepping  briskly  alonj,;, 
smacking  his  dog-whip,  whistling,  quaint  ditties,  ot 
telling  sporting  anecdotes,  he  leaned  on  my  urm 
and  talked  atmut  the  approaching  nuptials  ;  from 
whence  he  made  several  digressions  upon  the  ch.ir- 
acter  of  womankind,  touched  a  little  upon  the  tendei 
passion,  and  made  sundry  very  excellent,  thouj^fi 
rather  trite,  observations  upon  disappointments  m 
love.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  something  on  his 
mind  which  he  wished  to  impart,  but  felt  awkw.^rd 
in  approaching  it.  I  was  curious  to  see  to  what  this 
strain  would  lead  ;  but  was  determined  not  to  assist 
him.  Indeed,  1  mischievously  pretended  to  turn  the 
conversation,  and  talked  of  nis  usual  topics,  dogs 
horses,  and  hunting  ;  but  he  was  very  brief  in  his 
replies,  and  invariably  got  back,  by  hook  or  by  crook. 
into  the  sentimentid  vein. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  clump  of  trees  that  over- 
hung a  whispering  brook,  with  a  rustic  l)ench  at 
their  feet.  i".-  trees  were  grievously  scored  with 
letters  and  devices,  which  had  grown  out  of  all  shape 
and  size  by  the  growth  of  the  bark ;  and  it  appeand 
that  this  grove  had  served  as  a  kind  of  legistei  oi 
the  family  loves  from  time  immemorial.  Here  Maslu 
Simon  m;ide  a  pause,  pulled  up  a  tuft  of  tlower;! 
threw  them  one  by  one  into  the  water,  and  at  length, 
turning  somewhat  abruptly  upon  me,  asked  me  it  I 
had  ever  been  in  love.  1  confess  the  question  star- 
tled me  a  little,  as  I  am  not  over-fond  ot  making  con- 
fessions of  ifiy  amorous  follies ;  and  above  all,  should 
never  dream  of  choosing  my  friend  Master  Simon 
for  a  confidant.  He  did  not  wait,  however,  for  a 
reply ;  the  inquiry  was  merely  a  prelude  to  a  confes- 
sion on  his  own  part,  and  after  several  circumlocu- 
tions and  whimsical  preambles,  he  fairly  disburthened 
himself  of  a  very  tolerable  stoiy  of  his  having  been 
rrossed  in  love. 

The  reader  will,  very  probably,  suppose  that  it  re- 
lated to  the  gay  widow  who  jilted  him  not  long  since 
at  Doncaster  races  ; — no  such  thing.  It  was  about 
a  sentimental  passion  that  he  once  had  for  a  most 
be^iutiful  young  lady,  who  wrote  poetry  and  played 
on  the  harp.  He  used  to  serenade  her ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  described  several  tender  and  gallant  scenes, 
in  which  he  was  evidently  picturing  himself  in  his 
mind's  eye  as  some  elegant  hero  of  romance,  though, 
unfortunately  for  the  tale.  I  only  saw  him  as  he  stood 
before  me,  a  dapper  little  old  bachelor,  with  a  face 
like  an  apple  that  has  dried  with  the  bloom  on  it. 

What  were  the  particulars  of  this  tender  tale,  I 
have  already  forgotten  ;  indeed,  I  lisiei.ed  to  it  with 
a  heart  tike  a  very  pebble-stone,  having  hard  work  to 
repress  a  smile  while  Master  Simon  was  putting  on 
the  amorous  swain,  uttering  every  now  and  then  a 
sigh,  and  endeavouring  to  look  sentimental  and  mel- 
ancholy. 

All  that  I  recollect  is  that  the  lady,  according  to 
his  account,  was  certainly  a  little  touched  ;  for  she 
used  to  accept  all  the  music  that  he  copied  for  hei 
harp,  and  all  the  patterns  that  he  drew  for  her  dress- 
es; and  he  began  to  flatter  himself,  after  a  long 
course  of  delicate  attentions,  that  he  was  gradually 
fanning  up  a  gentle  flame  in  her  heart,  when  shf 
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suddenly  accepted  the  hand  of  a  rich,  boiiterous, 
fox-hunting  baronet,  without  either  music  or  senti- 
ment, who  carricii  her  by  storm  after  a  fortnight's 
courtship. 

Master  Simon  could  not  help  concluding  by  some 
observation  about  "  modest  merit,"  and  e  power 
of  gold  over  the  sex.  As  a  remembrance  of  his 
passion,  he  pointed  out  a  heart  carved  on  the  bark 
of  one  of  the  trees ;  but  which,  in  the  process  of 
time,  had  grown  out  into  a  larj^e  excrescence ;  and 
he  showecT me  a  lock  of  her  hair,  which  he  wore  in 
a  true  lover's  knot,  in  a  large  gold  brooch. 

I  have  seldom  met  with  an  old  bachelor  that  had 
not,  at  some  time  or  other,  his  nonsensical  moment, 
when  he  would  become  tender  and  sentimental,  talk 
about  the  concerns  of  the  heart,  and  have  some  con- 
fession of  a  delicate  nature  to  make.  Almost  every 
man  has  some  little  trait  of  romance  in  his  life,  which 
he  looks  back  to  with  fondness,  and  about  which  he 
is  apt  to  grow  garrulous  occasionally.  He  recollects 
himself  as  he  was  at  the  time,  young  and  gamesome , 
uid  forgets  that  his  hearers  have  no  other  idea  of 
Jie  hero  of  the  tale,  but  such  as  he  may  appear  at 
the  time  of  telling  it;  peradventure,  a  withered, 
whimsical,  spindle-shanked  old  gentleman.  With 
married  men,  it  is  true,  this  is  not  so  frequently  the 
case  :  their  amcous  romance  is  apt  to  decline  after 
marriage  ;  wh),  i  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  imagine  ; 
but  with  a  bachelor,  though  it  may  slumber,  it  never 
dies.  It  is  always  liable  to  break  out  again  in  tran- 
sient flashes,  and  never  so  much  as  on  a  spring 
morning  in  the  country ;  or  on  a  winter  evening 
when  seated  in  his  solitary  chamber  stirring  up  the 
fire  and  talking  of  matrimony. 

The  moment  that  Master  Simon  had  gone  through 
hii  confession,  and,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  "  had 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it,"  he  became  quite  himself 
•gain.  He  had  settled  the  point  which  had  been 
worrying  his  mind,  and  doubtless  considered  himst-lf 
established  as  a  man  of  sentiment  in  my  opinion. 
Beibre  we  had  finished  our  morning's  stroll,  he  was 
singing  as  blithe  as  a  grasshopper,  whistling  to  his 
dogs,  and  telling  droll  stories  ;  and  1  recollect  that 
he  w.is  particularly  facetious  that  day  at  dinner  on 
the  subject  of  matrimony,  and  uttered  several  excel- 
lent jokes,  not  to  be  tound  in  Joe  Miller,  that  made 
the  bride  elect  blush  and  look  down  ;  but  set  all  the 
old  gentlemen  at  the  table  in  a  roar,  and  absolutely 
brought  tears  into  the  general's  eyes. 


ENGLISH  QRAVITY. 


"  Merrie  England  I " 

A  neitui  Pkrtut, 

Thirk  is  nothing  so  rare  as  for  a  man  to  ride  his 
hobby  without  molestation.  I  find  the  Squire  has 
Dot  so  undisturbed  an  indulgence  in  his  humours  as 
I  had  imagined ;  but  has  been  repeatedly  thwarted 
of  late,  and  has  suffered  a  kind  of  well-meaning  per- 
secution from  a  Mr.  Faddy,  an  old  gentleman  of 
•ame  weigtit,  at  least  of  purse,  who  has  recently 
inoved  iitto  the  neighbourhood.  He  is  a  worthy  and 
mbstantial  manufacturer,  who.  having  accumulated 
I  lar^e  fortune  by  dint  of  steam-engines  and  spinning- 
Jennies,  has  retired  from  business,  and  set  up  for  a 
country  gentleman.  He  has  taken  an  old  country- 
seat,  and  refitted  it ;  and  painted  and  plastered  it, 
until  it  looks  not  unlike  his  own  manufactory.  He 
has  been  particularly  careful  in  mending  the  walls 
and  hedges,  and  putting  up  notices  of  spring-guns 
and  man-traps  in  every  part  of  his  premises.   Indeed, 


he  shows  great  Jealousy  ubout  his  territorial  rights, 
having  stopped  up  a  footpath  that  led  across  hlf 
fields,  and  given  w.irnin^,  in  staring  litters,  Ih-it  who- 
ever was  found  trespassing  on  those  grounds  would 
be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rlgoui  of  the  law. 
He  nas  brought  into  the  country  w  th  him  all  the 

Cractic.d  maxims  of  town,  and  the  bustling  habitf  of 
usiness ;  and  is  one  of  those  sensible,  useful,  pri->S' 
iiig,  troublesome,  intolerable  old  gentlemen,  that  go 
about  wearying  and  worrying  society  with  excellent 
plans  for  public  utility. 

He  is  very  much  disposed  to  be  on  intimate  temu 
with  the  Squire,  and  calls  on  him  every  now  and 
then,  with  some  project  for  the  good  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  happens  to  run  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  some  one  or  other  of  the  Squire's  peculiar 
notions;  but  which  is  "  too  sensible  a  measure"  to 
be  openly  opposed.  He  li;«s  annoyed  him  excessively, 
by  enforcing  tlieV.igrant  laws  ;  persecuting  the  gip- 
sies, and  endeavouring  to  suppress  country  wakes 
and  holiil.ty  games ;  which  he  considers  great  nui- 
sances, ancl  reprobates  .is  causes  of  the  deadly  sin  of 
idleness. 

There  is  evidently  in  all  this  a  little  of  the  osten- 
tation of  newly-acquired  consequence  ;  the  trades- 
man is  gradually  swelling  into  the  aristocrat ;  and  he 
begins  to  grow  excessively  intolerant  of  every  thing 
that  is  not  genteel.  He  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
"  the  common  people ; "  talks  much  of  his  park,  his 
preserves,  and  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  game- 
laws  more  strictly  ;  and  makes  frequent  use  of  the 
phrase,  "the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood." 

He  came  to  the  Hall  lately,  with  a  face  full  uf 
business,  that  he  and  the  Squire,  to  use  his  own 
words.  ••  ini>;lit  lay  their  heads  together,"  to  hit  upor 
some  mode  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  frolicking  at  the 
village  on  the  approaching  May-day.  It  drew,  hi 
said,  idle  people  together  from  all  parts  of  the  neigh 
hourhood,  who  spent  the  day  fiddling,  dancing,  and 
carousing,  instead  of  staying  at  home  to  work  tor 
their  families.  ' 

Now,  as  the  Squire,  unluckily,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
these  May-day  revels,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
suggestions  of  the  sagacious  Mr.  Faddy  were  not  re- 
ceived with  the  best  grace  in  the  world.  It  is  true, 
the  old  gentleman  is  too  courteous  to  show  any  tem- 

1)er  to  a  gue^i  in  his  own  house  ;  but  no  sooner  was 
le  gone,  than  the  indignation  of  the  Squire  found 
vent,  at  having  his  poetical  cobwebs  invaded  by  this 
buzzing,  blue-bottle  fly  of  tralTic.  In  his  warmth,  he 
inveighed  against  the  whole  race  of  manufacturers, 
whol  1  found,  were  sore  disturbers  of  his  comfort 
"Sir,"  said  he,  with  emotion,  "it  makes  my  heart 
bli-e<l,  to  see  all  our  tine  streams  dammed  up,  and 
bestrode  by  cotton-mills ;  our  valleys  smoking  with 
steam-engines,  and  the  din  of  the  hammer  and  the 
loom  scanng  away  all  our  rural  delight.  What's  to 
become  of  merry  old  England,  when  its  manor- 
houses  are  all  turned  into  manufactories,  and  its 
sturdy  peasantry  into  pin-makers  and  stocking- 
weavers  ?  1  have  looked  in  vain  for  merry  Sherwood, 
and  all  the  greenwood  haunts  of  Robin  Hood ;  the 
whole  country  is  covered  with  manufacturing  towns. 
I  have  stoocl  on  the  ruins  of  Dudley  Castle,  anc 
looked  round,  with  an  aching  heart,  on  what  were 
once  its  feudal  domains  of  verdant  and  beautiful 
country.  Sir,  I  beheld  a  mere  campus  phlegrx ;  a 
region  of  fire ;  reeking  with  coal-pits,  and  furnaces, 
and  smelting-houses,  vomiting  forth  flames  and 
smoke.  The  pale  and  gh.astly  people,  toiling  among 
vile  exhalations,  looked  more  hke  demons  than  hu- 
man beings ;  the  clanking  wheels  and  engines,  seen 
through  the  murky  atmosphere,  looked  like  instru- 
ments of  torture  in  this  pandemonium.  What  is  tc 
become  of  the  country,  with  these  evils  rankling  it 
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U  very  core?.  Sir.-thete  manufacturer!  will  be  the 
rain  of  our  rural  manners;  they  will  deitroy  the 
national  character ;  they  will  not  leave  material!  for 
•  single  line  of  poetry  I '' 

The  Squire  is  ant  to  wax  elocjuent  on  such  themes ; 
and  I  could  hardly  help  smilin){  at  this  whimsical 
lamentation  over  national  industry  and  public  im- 
provement. I  am  told,  however,  that  he  really 
^lieves  at  the  growing  spirit  of  trade,  as  destroying 
ine  charm  of  life.  He  considers  every  new  short- 
land  mode  of  doJns  things,  as  an  inroad  of  snug 
sordid  methml ;  anu  thinks  that  this  will  soon  be- 
come a  mere  matter-of-fact  world,  where  life  will  l)e 
reduced  to  a  mathematical  calculation  of  conveni- 
ences, and  every  thing  will  be  done  by  steam. 

He  maintains,  also,  that  the  nation  has  declined 
.n  its  free  and  joyous  spirit,  in  proportion  as  it  has 
turned  its  attention  to  commerce  and  manufacturi^s ; 
and  that,  in  old  times,  when  England  was  an  idler, 
it  was  also  a  merrier  little  island.  In  sup|)ort  of  this 
opinion,  he  adduces  the  frequency  and  splendour  of 
ancient  festivals  and  merry-makings,  and  the  hearty 
spirit  with  which  they  were  kept  up  by  all  classes  of 
people.     His  memory  is  stored  with  the  accounts 

iven  by  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  of  the  holi- 

ay  revels  at  the  inns  of  court,  the  Christmas  mum- 
meries, and  the  masquings  and  bontires  about  the 
streets.  London,  he  says,  in  those  days,  rcMmbled 
the  continental  cities  in  its  picturesque  manners  and 
amusements.  The  court  used  to  dance  after  dinner, 
on  public  occasions.  After  the  coronation  dinner  of 
Richard  U.  for  example,  the  king,  the  prelates,  the 
nobles,  the  knights,  and  the  rest  of  the  company, 
danced  in  Westminster  Hall  to  the  music  of  the 
minstrels.  The  example  of  the  court  was  fullowed 
by  the  middling  classes,  and  so  down  to  the  lowest, 
uid  the  whole  nation  was  a  dancing,  jovi<-il  nation. 
He  quotes  a  lively  city  picture  of  the  times,  given  i)y 
Stow,  which  resembles  the  lively  scenes  one  may 
often  see  in  the  gay  city  of  Fans ;  tor  he  tells  us  that 
on  holidays,  after  evening  prayers,  the  maidens  in 
London  used  to  assemble  before  the  dour,  in  sight 
of  their  masters  and  dames,  and  while  one  played  on 
a  timbrel,  the  others  danced  for  garlands,  hanged 
athwart  the  street. 

"  Where  will  we  meet  with  such  merry  groups 
now-a-days?"  the  Squiie  will  exclaim,  shaking  his 
head  mournfully; — "and  then  as  to  the  gaiety 
that  prevailed  in  dres;>  throughout  all  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, and  made  the  very  streets  so  tine  and  pictur- 
esque :  '  I  have  myseK,'  says  Gervaise  Markham, 
•  met  an  ordinary  tapster  in  his  silk  stockings,  gar- 
.ers  dtfep  fringed  with  gold  lace,  the  rest  of  his 
apparel  suitable,  with  cloak  lined  with  velvet ! ' 
Nashe.  too,  who  wrote  in  1593,  exclaims  at  the 
tinery  of  the  nation :  '  England,  the  player's  stage 
of  gorgeous  attire,  the  ape  of  all  nations'  super- 
fluities, the  continual  masquer  in  outlandish  habili- 
ments.' " 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  the 
Squire,  by  way  of  contrasting  what  he  supposes  to 
have  been  the  former  vivacity  of  the  nation  with  its 
present  monotonous  character.  "John  Bull,"  he 
will  say,  "  was  then  a  gay  cavalier,  with  his  sword 
by  his  side  and  a  feather  in  his  cap  ;  but  he  is  now  a 
plodding  citizen,  in  snuff-coloured  coat  and  gaiters." 

By  the  by,  there  really  appears  to  have  l»cen 
some  change  in  the  national  character,  since  the 
days  of  which  the  Squire  is  so  fond  of  talking; 
thoK  days  when  this  little  island  acquired  its  favour- 
ite old  title  of  "merry  England."  This  may  be 
attrilMited  in  part  to  the  growing  hardships  of  the 
times,  and  the  necessity  of  turning  the  whole  atten- 
lon  to  the  means  of  subsistence ;  but  England's 
gayest  customs  prevailed  at  times  when  h!*T  common 


people  enjoyed  comparatively  fiw  of  the  comloru 
and  conveniences  that  they  do  at  present.  It  ii,,ij 
be  still  more  attributed  to  the  universal  spirit  ui 
gain,  and  the  calculating  habits  that  commerce  hi- 
Intro<luced ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  ihutlv 
to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  liberty  of  the  siili)(ct 
and  the  growinK  free<lom  and  activity  ot  opinion. 

A  free  people  arc  apt  to  l)e  grave  and  Inouglnhii 
They  have  high  and  important  matters  to  ocmp 
their  minds.  They  feel  that  it  is  their  riiftit,  the' 
interest,  and  their  duty,  to  mingle  in  piil)lic  c(  n 
cems,  and  to  watch  over  the  general  welfare.  1  tw 
continual  exercise  of  the  mind  on  political  t  >pi( . 
gives  intenser  habits  if  thinkinj^,  and  a  iiiore  seri(H|. 
and  earnest  demeano  r.  A  nation  becomes  less  ^.ii 
but  more  intellectually  active  and  vigorous.  || 
evinces  less  play  of  the  fancy,  but  more  |K>wer  ot 
the  imagination ;  less  taste  and  elegance,  liiit  niorr 
grandeur  of  mind ;  less  animated  vivacity,  but  dFC|)ei 
enthusiasm. 

it  is  wlien  men  are  shut  out  of  the  regions  ol 
manly  thought,  by  a  despotic  government ;  when 
every  grave  and  lofty  theme  is  rendered  perilous  to 
discussion  and  almost  to  reflection ;  it  is  then  th.ti 
they  turn  to  the  safer  occupations  of  ta.ste  and 
amusement ;  triHes  ri.se  to  importance,  and  occupy 
the  craving  activity  of  intellect.  No  being  is  more 
void  of  CATC  and  reflection  than  the  slave  ;  none 
dances  more  gayly,  in  his  intervals  of  la)>our ;  Imi 
make  him  free,  give  him  rights  and  interests  to  guard. 
and  he  becomes  thoughtful  and  laborious. 

The  French  are  a  gayer  people  than  the  English. 
Why  ?  Partly  from  temi)erament.  perhaps ;  but  grr^n 
ly  because  they  have  been  accustomed  to  gevmv 
ments  which  surrounded  the  free  exercise  of  inouthi 
with  danger,  and  where  he  only  was  s;ife  who  shi;l 
his  eyes  and  ears  to  public  events,  and  enjoyed  iht 
passing  pleasure  ol'lhe  ilay.  Within  late  years,  thty 
nave  ha(l  more  opportunity  of  exercising  their  min^ls , 
and  within  late  years,  the  national  character  h.19 
essentially  changed.  Never  did  the  French  enjuy 
such  a  degree  of  freedom  as  they  do  at  this  momeni , 
iind  at  this  moment  the  French  are  comparatively  .1 
grave  people. 


GIPSIES. 


WIiM'i  th«l  to  ibiiolutc  freodom  ;  >uclt  u  til*  *a>f  begxu't  hiv* 
10  feast  and  revel  here  to-<lay,  and  ynndet  lo-mnrruw  ;  neit  luy 
where  the*  pleaae  ;  uid  to  on  atiil,  the  whole  couiiuy  ui  kmiiilun 
ovcf  }    There'*  lil>erty  I  the  bird*  of  the  air  can  take  no  mute. 

Jcvimi  Crm. 

Since  the  meeting  with  the  gipsies,  which  1  have 
related  in  a  former  paper,  I  have  obser\t;d  several 
of  them  haunting  the  purlieus  of  the  Hall,  in  spue 
of  a  positive  interdiction  of  the  Squire.  They  are 
part  of  a  gang  that  h;ts  long  kept  altout  this  neigh- 
bourhood, to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  tarmeri, 
whose  poultry-yards  ottcn  suffer  trom  tl  eir  noc- 
turnal invasions.  They  are,  however,  in  some 
measure  patronized  by  the  Squire,  who  considers 
the  race  as  belonging  to  the  good  old  tunes  ;  which 
to  confess  the  private  truth,  seem  to  have  abounded 
with  good-for-nothing  characters. 

This  roving  crew  is  called  "  Starlight  Tom's  Gang," 
from  the  name  of  its  chieftain,  a  notorious  poacher. 
1  have  heard  repeatedly  of  the  misdeeds  of  this 
"  minion  of  the  moon  ; '  for  every  midnight  depre- 
dation that  takes  place  in  park,  or  fold,  or  farm-yard, 
is  laid  to  his  charge.  Starlight  Tom,  in  fact,  answers 
to  his  name;  he  seems  to  walk  in  darkness,  and 
Uke  a  fox,  to  be  traced  in  the  morning  by  the  mi* 
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clikf  ht  hu  done.  He  remindt  me  of  that  fewful 
panoiuge  in  the  nursery  rhyme : 

Who  f  o«t  rauad  Ih*  koMM  M  aigkl  > 

Nm«  bui  bloody  To*  t 
Who  mmI*  ill  Ik*  thm  u  algkl  t 

Nob*  bM  oaa  by  oa«  I 

In  thort,  Starlisht  Tom  is  the  Kape-eoat  of  the 
neighbourhood,  but  so  cunning  and  itaroU,  that  there 
is  no  detecting  him.  Old  Christy  and  the  game- 
keeper hav:  watched  m.iny  a  niKbt,  in  hopes  of  en- 
napping  him;  and  Christy  often  patrols  the  park 
srith  his  dogs,  for  the  prjrpose,  but  all  in  vain.  It  is 
said  that  the  S(|uire  winks  hard  at  his  misdee<ls, 
having  an  indulgent  feeling  towards  the  vagabond, 
because  of  his  being  very  eipert  at  all  kinds  ofgames, 
a  great  shot  with  the  cross-bow,  and  the  best  mor- 
ria^lancer  in  the  country. 

The  .Squire  also  suffers  the  gang  to  lurk  unmo- 
lested about  the  skirts  of  his  estate,  on  condition 
that  they  do  not  come  about  the  house.  The  ap- 
proaching wedding,  however,  has  made  a  kind  of 
Saturnalia  at  the  Hall,  and  has  caused  a  suspen- 
sion of  all  sober  rule.  It  has  produced  a  great 
Mnsation  throughout  the  female  part  of  the  house- 
hold; not  a  housemaid  but  dreams  of  wedding 
(avours,  and  has  a  husband  running  in  her  head. 
Such  a  time  is  a  harvest  for  the  gipsies  :  there  is  a 
public  footpath  leading  across  one  part  of  the  park, 
by  which  they  have  free  ingress,  and  they  are  con- 
tinually hovering  about  the  grounds,  telling  the 
servant-girls'  fortunes,  or  getting  smuggled  in  to  the 
young  ladies. 

1  believe  the  Oxonian  amuses  himself  very  much 
oy  furnishing  them  with  hints  in  priv<ite,  and  be- 
wildering all  the  weak  brains  in  the  house  with 
their  wonderful  revelations.  The  general  certainly 
«raa  very  much  astonished  by  the  communications 
made  to  him  the  other  evening  by  the  gipsy  girl : 
he  kept  a  wary  silence  towards  us  on  the  subject, 
and  affected  to  treat  it  lightly ;  hut  I  have  noticed 
(hat  he  has  since  redoubled  his  attentions  to  Lady 
Lillycraft  and  her  dogs. 

I  have  seen  also  I'hnebe  Wilkins,  the  house- 
keeper's pretty  and  love-sicl*  niece,  holding  a  long 
ronlerence  with  one  of  these  old  sibyls  behind  a 
large  trte  in  the  avenue,  and  often  lool<ing  round  to 
see  that  she  w.is  not  observed.  I  make  no  doubt  that 
she  was  endeavouring  to  get  some  favourable  augury 
about  the  result  of  her  love  -  quarrel  with  young 
Ready-Money,  as  oracles  have  always  been  more 
consulted  on  love  alTairs  than  upon  any  thing  else.  I 
tear,  however,  that  in  this  instance  the  response  was 
not  so  favourable  as  usual ;  for  1  perceived  poor 
I'hoebe  returning  pcnsivelv  towards  the  house,  her 
lead  hanging  down,  her  nat  in  her  hand,  and  the 
riband  trailing  along  the  ground. 

At  another  time,  as  1  turned  a  comer  of  a  terrace, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  just  by  a  clump  of 
trees,  and  a  large  stone  urn,  I  came  upon  a  bevy  of 
:he  young  ^rls  of  the  family,  attended  by  this  same 
Phoebe  Willcins.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  their  blushing  and  giggling,  and  their 
ipparent  agitation,  until  I  saw  the  red  cloak  of  a 
jipsy  vanishing  among  the  shrubbery.  A  few  mo- 
ments after,  1  caught  sight  of  Master  Simon  and  the 
:)xonian  stealing  along  one  of  the  walks  of  the  gar- 
;ien,  chuckling  and  laughing  at  their  successful  wag- 
ffiry ;  having  evidently  put  the  gipsy  up  to  the  thing, 
and  instructed  her  what  to  say. 

After  all,  there  is  something  strangely  pleasing  in 
these  tamperings  with  the  ^ture,  even  where  we 
are  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  the  prediction. 
It  ia  singular  how  willingly  the  mind  will  half  de- 
ceive itaelf,  and  with  what  a  degree  of  awe  we  will 
Uftan  to  these  babblers  about  futurity.     For  my 


part,  I  cannot  feel  angry  with  these  poor  vagabonda 
that  seek  to  deceive  us  into  bright  hopes  and  es- 
pectations.  I  have  always  been  something  of  a  castle- 
builder,  and  have  found  my  liveliest  pleasures  ti 
arise  from  the  illusions  which  fancy  has  cast  ovci 
commonplace  realities.  As  I  get  on  in  life,  I  find  li 
more  dinicult  to  deceiv*  myself  in  this  delightfu' 
manner ;  and  I  should  be  thankful  to  any  prophet 
however  false,  that  would- conjure  the  douus  whic! 
hang  over  futurity  into  palaces,  and  all  its  doubtfu. 
regions  into  fairy-land. 

The  Squire,  who,  as  I  have  observed,  has  a  pri 
va»»  good-will  towards  gipsies,  has  suffered  con- 
siderable annoyance  on  their  account.  Not  that  the) 
requite  his  indulgence  with  ingratitude,  for  they  da 
not  depredate  very  flagrantly  on  his  estate;  but 
because  their  pilferings  and  misdeeds  occasion  loud 
murmurs  in  the  village.  I  can  readily  understand 
the  old  gentleman's  humour  on  this  point ;  I  have 
a  great  toleration  for  all  kinds  of  vagrant  sunshiny 
existence,  and  must  confess  I  take  a  pleasure  in 
observing  the  ways  of  gipsies.  The  English,  who 
are  accustomed  to  them  from  childhood,  and  often 
suffer  from  their  petty  depredations,  consider  them 
as  mere  nuisances ;  but  1  have  been  very  much 
struck  with  their  peculiarities.  I  like  to  behold 
their  clear  olive  complexions,  their  romantic  black 
eyes,  their  raven  locks,  their  lithe,  slender  figures ; 
and  hear  them  in  low  silver  tones  dealing  forth 
magnificent  promises  of  honoura  and  estates,  of 
world's  wealth,  and  ladies'  love. 

Their  mode  of  life,  too,  has  something  in  it  very 
fanciful  and  picturesque.  They  are  the  free  deni- 
zens of  nature,  and  maintain  a  primitive  indepen- 
dence, in  spite  of  law  and  gospel ;  of  county  gaols 
and  country  magistrates.  It  is  curious  to  see  thik 
obstinate  adherence  to  the  wild,  unsettled  habits  of 
savage  life  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera 
tion,  and  preserved  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  mos' 
cultivated,  populous,  and  systematic  countries  in  the 
world.  They  are  totally  distinct  from  the  busy, 
thrifty  people  about  them.  They  seem  to  be,  like  the 
Indians  of  America,  either  above  or  below  the  ordi- 
n.iry  cares  and  anxieties  of  mankind.  Heedleas  of 
jHJwer,  of  honours,  of  wealth  ;  and  inclifferent  to  the 
fluctuations  of  times ;  the  rise  or  fall  of  grain,  or 
stock,  or  empires,  thev  seem  to  laugh  at  the  toiling, 
fretting  world  arounti  them,  and  to  live  according 
to  the  philusophy  of  the  old  song  : 

"  Who  would  mmbiUon  ihtia, 

And  lov«  to  lie  i'  ih«  >un, 

Scckinii  the  food  he  eau, 

And  pleased  wiih  what  he  gets, 

Come  hither,  >~nnie  hithet,  come  biUier  ; 

Hei'  '^hall  lie  tee 

No  enemy. 
Hut  wiuter  and  rough  weather.** 

In  this  way,  they  wander  from  county  to  county; 
keeping  about  the  purlieus  of  villages,  or  in  plen- 
teous neighbourhoods,  where  there  are  fat  farms 
and  rich  country-seats.  Their  encampments  are 
generally  made  in  some  beautiful  spot — either  a 
green  shady  nook  of  a  road  ;  or  on  the  border  of  a 
common,  under  a  sheltering  hedge ;  or  on  the  skirts 
of  a  fine  spreading  wood.  They  are  always  to  be 
found  lurking  about  fairs,  and  races,  and  rustic 
gatherings,  wherever  there  is  pleasure,  and  throng, 
and  idleness.  They  are  the  oracles  of  milk-maiw 
and  simple  serving-girls ;  and  sometimes  have  even 
the  honour  of  perusing  the  white  hands  of  gentle- 
men's daughters,  when  rambling  about  their  fathers 
grounds.  They  are  the  bane  of  good  housewives 
and  thrifty  farmers,  and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  coun 
try  justices;  but,  Uke  all  other  vagabond  beings,  they 
have  something  to  commend  them  to  the  fancv 
They  are  among  the  last  traces,  in  these  matter<ot 
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(act  days,  of  the  motley  population  of  former  times : 
and  are  whimsically  associated  in  my  mind  with  fair- 
ies and  witches,  Robin  Goodfellow,  Robin  Hood,  and 
the  other  fantastical  personages  of  poetry. 


MAY-DAY  CUSTOMS. 


"PPT  I  - 

(For  thcD  true  love  and  amity  was  found,) 
When  every  village  did  a  May-pnle  raise. 

And  Whitiun  ales  and  May-games  did  abound  : 
And  all  the  luity  ]t>nkcrs  in  a  rout, 
Wilh  merry  lassei  launc'd  the  rod  about. 
Then  friendship  ti  their  banquets  bid  the  (uests. 
And  puora  men  fat  'd  the  better  for  their  feasts. 

Pasquil's  Palir'.-<iia. 

1  HE  month  of  Ar  ril  has  nearly  passed  away,  and 
we  are  fast  approa:hing  that  poetical  day,  which 
was  considered,  in  old  times,  as  the  boundary'  that 
parted  the  frontiers  of  winter  and  summer.  With  all 
Its  caprices,  however,  I  like  the  month  of  April.  I 
like  inese  laughing  and  crymg  days,  when  sun  and 
shade  seem  to  run  in  billows  over  the  landscape.  I 
like  to  see  the  sudden  shower  coursing  over  the 
meadow,  and  giving  all  nature  a  greener  smile  ;  and 
the  bnght  sunbeams  chasing  the  flying  cloud,  and 
turning  all  its  drops  into  diamonds. 

I  was  enjoying  •  morning  of  tli  j  kind,  in  company 
with  the  Squire,  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
park.  We  were  skirting  a  beautiful  grove,  and  he 
was  giving  me  %  kind  of  biographical  account  of 
several  of  hin  tavourite  forest  trees,  when  he  heard 
the  strokes  ot  an  axe  from  the  midst  of  a  thick 
copse.  The  Squire  paused  and  listened,  with  man- 
ifest signs  of  uneasiness.  He  turned  his  steps  in  the 
ilirection  of  the  sound.  The  strokes  grew  louder 
ind  louder  as  we  advanced ;  there  was  evidently  a 
dgorous  arm  wielding  the  axe.  The  Squire  quick- 
ened his  pace,  but  in  vain ;  a  loud  crack,  and  a  suc- 
ceeding crash,  told  that  the  mischief  had  been  done, 
atd  some  child  of  the  forest  laid  low.  When  we 
came  to  the  place,  we  found  Master  Simon  and  sev- 
eral others  standing  about  a  tall  and  beautifully 
straight  young  tree,  which  had  just  been  felled. 

The  Squire,  though  a  man  of  most  harmonious 
dispositions,  was  completely  put  out  of  tune  by  this 
circumstance.  He  fell  like  a  monarch  witnessing 
the  murder  of  one  of  his  liege  subjects,  and  demand- 
ed, with  some  asjierity,  the  meaning  of  the  outrage, 
it  turned  out  to  be  an  affair  of  Master  Simon's,  who 
had  selected  the  tree,  from  its  height  and  straight- 
ness,  for  a  May- pole,  the  old  one  which  stood  on  the 
village  green  being  unfit  for  farther  service.  If  any 
thing  could  have  soothed  the  ire  of  my  worthy  host, 
it  would  have  been  the  reticction  that  his  tree  had 
iallcn  in  so  good  a  cause ;  and  I  saw  that  ther,e  was 
a  great  strugjcle  between  his  fondness  for  his  groves, 
and  his  devotion  to  May-day.  He  could  not  con- 
template the  prostrate  tree,  however,  without  indulg- 
ing in  lamentation,  and  making  a  kind  of  funeral 
eulogy,  like  Mark  Antony  over  the  body  of  Csesar  ; 
and  he  forbade  that  any  tree  should  thenceforward 
be  cut  down  on  his  estate,  without  a  warrant  from 
himself;  being  determined,  he  said,  to  hold  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  hfe  and  death  in  his  own  hands. 

Tnts  mention  of  the  May-pole  struck  my  attention, 
and  I  inquired  whether  the  old  customs  connected 
with  it  were  really  kept  up  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Squire  shook  his  head  mournfully ;  and  I 
found  I  bad  touched  on  one  of  his  tender  points,  for 
he  grew  quite  melancholy  in  bewailing  the  total  de- 
cline of  old  May-day.  Though  it  is  regularly  cele- 
oratfid  In  the  neif;hfH>uring  viUaKe,  yet  it  has  been 


merely  resuscitated  by  the  worthy  Squire,  and  n 
kept  up  in  a  forced  state  of  existence  at  his  expense 
He  meets  with  continual  discouragements ;  and  tind$ 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  country  bumpkins  to 
play  their  parts  tolerably.  He  manages  to  havt 
every  year  a  "  Queen  of  the  May ;  "  hut  as  to  Robir 
Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  the  Dragon,  the  Hobby-Horsc 
and  all  the  other  motley  crew  that  used  to  enlivc 
the  day  with  their  mummery,  he  has  not  venture*!  ti 
introduce  them. 

Still  I  look  forward  with  some  interest  to  th- 
promised  shadow  of  old  May-day.  even  though  it  W 
but  a  shadow ;  and  I  feel  more  and  more  pleased 
with  the  whimsical  yet  harmless  hobby  of  my  host, 
which  is  surrounding  him  with  agreeable  associ.i- 
tions,  and  making  a  little  world  of  poetry  about  him. 
Brought  up,  as  1  nave  been,  in  a  new  country,  1  may 
appn/ciate  too  highly  the  faint  vestiges  of  ancient 
customs  which  I  now  and  then  meet  with,  and  the 
interest  I' express  in  them  may  provoke  a  smile  fron> 
those  who  are  negligently  suffering  them  to  pas? 
away.  But  with  whatever  indifference  they  may  be 
regarded  by  those  "  to  the  manner  born,"  yet  in  my 
mind  the  lingering  flavour  of  them  imparts  a  chaim 
to  rustic  life,  which  nothing  else  could  readily  supply 

1  shall  never  forget  the  dtlight  I  felt  on  first  see- 
ing a  May-pole.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
close  by  the  picturesque  old  bridge  th-at  stretches 
across  the  river  from  the  quaint  little  city  of  Chester. 
I  had  already  been  carried  back  into  former  days, 
by  the  antiquities  of  that  venerable  place ;  the  ex- 
amination of  which  is  equal  to  turning  over  the 
pages  of  a  black-letter  volume,  or  gazing  on  the 
pictures  in  Froissart.  The  May-pole  on  the  margin 
of  that  poetic  stream  completed  the  illusion.  My 
fancy  adorned  it  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  peo- 
pled the  green  bank  with  all  the  dancing  revelry  ol 
May-day.  The  mere  sight  of  this  May-pole  gave  a 
glow  to  my  feelings,  and  spread  a  charm  over  the 
country  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  and  as  I  traversed 
a  part  of  the  fair  plain  of  Cheshire,  and  the  beauti- 
ful borders  of  Wales,  and  looked  from  among  swell 
ing  hills  down  a  long  green  valley,  through  which 
"  the  Deva  wound  its  wizard  stream."  my  imagina- 
tion turned  all  into  a  perfect  Arcadia. 

Whether  it  be  owing  to  such  poetical  associations 
early  instilled  into  my  mind,  or  whether  there  is,  as 
it  were,  a  sympatheiic  reWval  and  budding  torth 
of  the  feelings  at  this  season,  certain  it  is,  that  ) 
always  experience,  wherever  I  may  be  placed,  a  de 
lighlful  expansion  of  the  heart  at  the  return  of  May, 
It  is  said  that  birds  about  this  time  will  become 
restless  in  their  cages,  as  if  instinct  with  the  season, 
conscious  of  the  revelry  that  is  going  on  in  the 
groves,  and  impatient  to  break  from  their  bondage, 
and  join  in  the  jubilee  of  the  year.  In  like  manner  I 
have  felt  myself  excited,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
metropolis,  when  the  windows,  which  had  l>een 
churlishly  closed  all  winter,  were  again  thrown  open 
to  receive  the  balmy  breath  of  May  ;  when  the  sweets 
of  the  country  were  breathed  into  the  town,  and 
flowers  were  cried  about  the  streets.  I  have  con- 
sidered the  treasures  of  flowers  thus  poured  in,  as  sc; 
many  missives  from  nature,  inviting  us  forth  to  en- 
joy the  viigin  beauty  of  the  year,  before  its  freshnesi 
is  exhaled  by  the  heats  of  sunny  summer. 

One  can  readily  imagine  what  a  gay  scene  it  must 
have  been  in  jolly  old  London,  when  the  doors  were 
decorated  with  flowering  branches,  when  every  hat 
was  decked  with  hawthorn,  and  Robin  Hood,  Friai 
Tuck,  Maid  Marian,  the  morris-dancers,  and  all  the 
other  fantastic  masks  and  revellers,  were  perform- 
ing their  antics  about  the  May-pole  in  every  part  of 
the  city, 

I  am  not  a  bisroted  admirer  of  old  times  and  ok 
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nutoms,  merel]^  because  of  their  antiquity:  but 
while  I  rejoice  in  the  decline  of  many  of  the  rude 
usages  and  coarse  amusements  of  former  days,  I 
cannot  but  regfret  that  this  innocent  and  fanciful 
festival  has  fallen  into  disuse.  It  seemed  appropriate 
to  this  verdant  and  pastoral  country,  and  calculated 
to  light  up  the  too-pervading  gravity  of  the  nation. 
I  value  every  custom  that  tends  to  infuse  poetical 
feeling  mto  the  common  people,  and  to  sweeten  and 
foften  the  rudeness  of  rustic  manners,  without  des- 
troying their  simplicity.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the  decHne 
of  this  happy  smiplicity,  that  the  decline  of  this 
custom  may  be  traced ;  and  the  rural  dance  on  the 
green,  and  the  homely  May-day  pageant,  have 
gradually  disappeared,  in  proportion  as  the  peasantry 
have  become  expensive  and  artificial  in  their  pleas- 
ures, and  too  knowing  for  simple  enjoyment. 

Some  attempts,  the  Squire  informs  me,  have  been 
made  of  late  years,  by  men  of  both  taste  and  learn- 
me,  to  rally  back  the  popular  feeling  to  these  stand- 
ards of  primitive  simplicity ;  but  the  time  has  gone 
by,  the  feeling  has  become  chilled  by  habits  of  gain 
and  traffic,  the  country  apes  the  manners  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  town,  and  httle  is  heard  of  May-day  at 
present,  except  from  the  lamentations  of  authors, 
who  sigh  after  it  from  among  the  brick  walls  of  the 
city: 

"  For  O,  fcr  O,  th«  Hobby-Hon*  i*  forgot." 


VILLAGE  WORTHIES. 


I  timet  and  ok 


Hay.  I  ttU  TOO,  I  ■■  M  w*U  bdomd  in  oar  towa,  that  not  tha 
•MM  aof  ia  tta  tlraat  will  hurt  my  litUt  fingar. 

CtUiir  i/Crtfdtu. 

As  the  neighbouiing  village  is  one  of  those  out- 
of-the-way,  but  gossiping,  little  places  where  a  small 
matter  makes  a  great  stir,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  approach  oi  a  festival  Uke  that  J  May-day 
can  be  regarded  with  indifference,  especially  since  it 
is  made  a  matter  of  such  moment  by  the  great  folks 
at  the  Hall.  Master  Simon,  who  is  the  faithful  fac- 
totum of  the  worthy  Squire,  and  jumps  with  his  hu- 
mour in  every  thing,  is  frequent  just  now  in  his  visits 
to  the  village,  to  give  directions  for  the  impending 
f§te ;  and  as  I  have  taken  the  Uberty  occasionally  of 
accompanying  him,  I  have  been  enabled  to  get  some 
insight  into  the  characters  and  internal  politics  of 
this  very  sagacious  little  community. 

Master  Simon  is  in  fact  the  Oesar  of  the  village. 
It  is  true  the  Squire  is  the  protecting  power,  but  his 
factotum  is  the  active  and  busy  agent.  He  inter- 
meddles in  all  its  concerns,  is  acquainted  with  all 
the  inhabitants  and  their  domestic  history,  gives 
counsel  to  the  old  folks  in  their  business  matters, 
and  the  young  folks  in  their  love  affairs,  and  enjoys 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  being  a  great  man  in  a 
little  world. 

He  is  the  dispenser,  too,  of  the  Squire's  charity, 
which  is  bounteous ;  and,  to  do  Master  Simon  jus- 
tice, he  performs  this  part  of  his  functions  with  great 
alacrity.  Indeed,  I  have  been  entertained  with  the 
mixture  of  bustle,  importance,  and  kind-heartedness 
which  he  displays.  He  is  of  too  vivacious  a  tempera- 
ment to  comfort  the  afflicted  by  sitting  dpwn,  mo- 
ping and  whining,  and  blowing  noses  in  concert ;  but 
goes  whisking  about  like  a  sparrow,  chirping  conso- 
htion  into  eveiy  hole  and  comer  of  the  village.  1 
have  seen  an  old  woman,  in  a  red  cloak,  hold  him 
for  half  an  hour  together  with  some  long  phthisical 
tale  of  distress,  wnich  Master  Simon  listened  to 
with  many  a  bob  of  the  head,  smack  of  his  dog- 
whip,  and  other  symptoms  of  impatience,  though  he 
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afterwards  made  a  most  faithfkil  and  circumstantial 
report  of  the  case  to  the  Squire.  I  have  watched 
him,  too,  during  one  of  his  pop  visits  into  the  cbt- 
tage  of  a  superannuated  villager,  who  is  a  pensionei 
of  the  Squire,  where  he  fidgeted  al>out  the  rocm 
without  sitting  down,  made  many  excellent  off-hand 
reflections  with  the  old  invalid,  who  was  propped 
up  in  his  chair,  about  the  shortness  of  life,  the  cer- 
tainty of  death,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  foi 
"  that  awful  change ;"  quoted  several  texts  of  script- 
ure very  incorrectly,  but  much  to  the  edification  of 
the  cott.-iger's  wife  ;  and  on  coming  out,  pinched  '.he 
daughter  s  rosy  cheek,  and  wondered  what  w.as  in 
the  young  men  that  such  a  pretty  fa:e  did  not  get  a 
husband. 

He  has  also  his  cabinet  counsellors  in  the  village 
with  whom  he  is  very  busy  just  now,  preparing  Toi 
the  May-day  ceremonies.  Among  these  is  the  vil- 
lage tailor,  a  pale-faced  fellow,  that  plays  the  clar- 
ionet in  the  church  choir ;  and,  being  a  great  mu- 
sical genius,  has  fret|uent  meetings  ot  the  oand  at  his 
house,  where  they  "  make  night  hideour. "  by  their 
concerts.  He  is,  in  consequence,  high  in  favour  with 
Master  Simon  ;  and,  through  his  influence,  has  the 
making,  or  rather  marring,  of  all  the  liveries  of  the 
Hall ;  which  generally  look  as  though  they  had  been 
cut  out  by  one  of  those  scientific  tailors  of  the  Fly- 
ing Island  of  Laputa,  who  took  measure  of  theii 
customers  with  a  quadrant.  The  tailor,  in  fact, 
might  rise  to  be  one  of  the  moneyed  men  of  the  vil- 
lage, was  he  not  rather  too  prone  to  gossip,  and  keep 
holidays,  and  £pve  concerts,  and  blow  ail  his  sub 
stance,  real  and  personal,  through  his  clarionet , 
which  literally  keeps  him  poor,  both  in  body  an-l 
estate.  He  has  for  the  present  thrown  by  all  hi>i 
regular  work,  and  suffered  the  breeches  of  the  vi 
lage  to  go  unmade  and  unmended,  while  he  is  orxo 
pied  in  making  garlands  of  party-coloured  rsct,  ii 
imitation  of  flowers,  for  the  decoration  of  the  May 
pole. 

Another  of  Master  Simon's  counsellors  is  the 
apothecary,  a  short  and  rather  fat  man,  with  a  pair 
of  prominent  eyes,  that  diverge  like  those  of  a  lob- 
ster. He  is  the  village  wise  man  ;  very  sententious, 
and  full  of  profound  remarks  on  shallow  subjects. 
Master  Simon  often  quotes  his  sayings,  and  men- 
tions him  as  rather  an  extraordinary  man  ;  and  even 
consults  him  occasionally,  in  desperate  cases  of  the 
dogs  and  horses.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  apothecary's  philosophy,  which 
is  exacdy  one  observation  deep,  consistmg  of  indis- 
putable maxims,  such  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
mottoes  ot  tobacco-btjxes.  1  had  a  s[)ecimen  ot  his 
philosophy,  in  my  very  first  conversation  with  him ; 
m  the  course  of  which  he  observed,  with  great  so- 
lemnity and  emphasis,  that  "  man  is  a  compound  of 
wisdom  and  folly  , "  upon  which  Master  Smiun,  who 
had  hold  of  my  arm,  pressed  very  hard  upon  it,  and 
whispered  in  mv  ear,  "  that's  a  devilish  shrewd  re- 
mark 1 " 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 


Thar*  will  no  moua  ttick  to  tha  (tona  of  Siiiphoi,  ao  graaaa 
hang  on  the  heclei  of  Mercury,  no  butter  cleaTC  on  tha  braud  of  a 
traveller.  For  at  the  eagle  at  every  flight  loieth  a  feather,  which 
maketh  her  bauld  in  lier  age,  to  the  traveller  in  every  coonlry 
loteth  tome  fle«ce,  which  maketh  him  a  beggar  in  bu  youth,  by 
buying  that  for  a  pouad  which  ha  cannot  tcITagaia  for  t  penny^- 
rapantanca,  Liu-t's  &»pkmu. 

Among  the  worthies  of  the  village  that  enjoy  the 
peculiar  confidence  of  Master  Simon,  is  one  who  has 
struck  riy  fancy  so  much  that  i  have  thought  him 
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wonhy  ot  a  separate  notice.  It  is  Slingsby,  the 
schoolmaster,  a  tliin,  elderly  man,  rather  threadbare 
and  slovenly,  somewhat  indolent  in  manner,  and 
with  an  easy,  good-humoured  look,  not  often  met 
with  in  his  craft.  I  have  been  interested  in  his  fa- 
vour by  a  few  anecdotes  which  I  have  picked  up  con- 
cerning him. 

He  is  a  native  of  the  viUaee,  and  was  a  contem- 
porary and  playmate  of  Ready-Money  Jack  in  the 
days  of  their  boyhood.  Indeed,  they  carried  on  a 
Uind  of  league  of  mutual  good  offices.  Slingsby 
was  rather  puny,  and  withal  somewhat  of  a  coward, 
but  very  apt  at  his  learning ;  Jack,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  buUy-boy  out  of  doors,  but  a  sad  laggard  at 
his  books.  Slingsby  helped  Jack,  therefore,  to  all 
his  lessons ;  Jack  fought  all  Slingsby's  battles ;  and 
they  wrre  inseparable  friends.  This  mutual  kind- 
ness continued  even  after  they  left  the  school,  not- 
withstanding the  dissimilarity  of  their  characters. 
tack  took  to  ploughing  and  reaping,  and  prepared 
imself  to  till  his  paternal  acres ;  while  the  other 
loitered  negligently  on  in  the  path  of  learning,  until 
he  penetrated  even  into  the  confines  of  Latin  and 
matiiematics. 

In  an  unlucky  hour,  however,  he  took  to  reading 
voyages  and  travels,  and  was  smitten  with  a  desire 
to  see  the  world.  This  desire  increased  upon  him 
as  he  grew  up ;  so,  early  one  bright,  sunny  morning, 
he  put  all  his  effects  in  a  knapsack,  slung  it  on  his 
back,  took  staff  in  hand,  and  called  in  his  way  to 
take  leave  of  his  early  schoolmate.  Jack  was  just 
going  out  with  the  plough :  the  friends  shook  hands 
over  the  farm-house  gate ;  Jack  drove  his  team 
a-field,  and  Slingsby  whistled  "  Over  the  hills  and  far 
away,"  and  sallied  forth  gayly  to  "  seek  his  fortune." 
Years  and  years  passed  by,  and  young  Tom 
Slingsby  was  forgotten  ;  when,  one  mellow  Sunday 
.'iftemoon  in  autumn,  a  thin  man,  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in-  life,  with  a  coat  out  at  elbows,  a  pair  of 
j'd  nankeen  gaiters,  and  a  few  things  tied  in  a  hand- 
kerchief and  slung  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  was  seen 
loitering  through  the  village.  He  appeared  to 
regard  several  houses  attentively,  to  i)eer  into  the 
windows  that  were  open,  to  eye  the  villagers  wist- 
fully as  they  returned  from  church,  and  then  to  pass 
some  time  in  the  church-yard  reading  the  tomb- 
stones. 

At  length  he  found  his  way  to  the  farm-house  of 
Ready-Money  Jack,  but  paused  ere  he  attemptfd  the 
wicket ;  contemplating  the  picture  of  substantial  in- 
dejiendence  before  him.  In  the  porch  of  the  house 
sat  Ready-Money  Jack,  in  his  Sunday  dress  ;  with 
hib  hat  upon  his  head,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his 
tankard  before  him,  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed. 
Beside  him  lay  his  fat  house-dog.  The  varied  sounds 
of  poultry  were  heard  from  the  well-stocked  farm- 
yard ;  the  bees  hummed  from  their  hives  in  the  gar- 
den ;  the  cattle  lowed  in  the  rich  meadow ;  while  the 
crammed  bams  and  ample  stacks  bore  proof  of  an 
abundant  harvest. 

The  stranger  opened  the  gate  and  advanced  dubi- 
ously toward  the  house.  The  mastiflf  growled  at  the 
sight  of  the  suspicious-looking  intruder  ;  but  was  im- 
mediately silenced  by  his  master,  who,  taking  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  awaited  with  inquiring  aspect 
the  address  of  this  equivocal  personage.  The  stranger 
2jre  I  old  Jack  for  a  moment,  so  portly  in  his  dimen- 
sions, and  decked  out  in  gorgeous  apparel ;  then  cast 
a  glance  upon  his  own  thread-bare  and  starveling 
condition,  and  the  scanty  bundle  which  be  held  in 
his  hand ;  then  giving  his  shrunk  waistcoat  a  twitch 
to  make  it  meet  its  receding  waistband,  and  casting 
another  look,  half  sad,  half  humorous,  at  the  sturdy 
veoman,  "  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Tibbets,  you 
oave  forgot  old  tmies  and  old  playmates." 


The  latter  gazed  at  him  with  scrtilinlzlng  looii 
but  acknowledged  that  he  had  no  recollection  ol 
him. 

"  Like  enough,  like  enough,"  said  the  stninget 
"  every  body  seems  to  have  (onratten  poor  Slings 
by ! " 

"  Why,  no,  sure !  it  can't  be  Tom  Slingsby  ? ' 

"Yes,  but  it  is,  though!"  replied  the  strange; 
shaking  his  head. 

Ready-Money  Jack  was  on  his  feet  in  a  twinkUng 
thrust  out  his  hand,  gave  his  ancient  crony  the  gripe 
of  a  giant,  and  slapping  the  other  hand  on  a  bench 
"  Sit  down  there,"  cried  ne,  "  Tom  Slingsby !  " 

A  long  conversation  ensued  about  old  times,  while 
Slingsby  was  regaled  with  the  best  cheer  that  the 
farm-house  afforded  ;  for  he  was  hungry  as  well  a: 
wayworn,  and  had  the  keen  appetite  of  a  poor  pe- 
destrian. The  early  playmates  then  talked  over  theit 
subsequent  lives  and  adventures.  Jack  had  but  little 
to  relate,  and  was  never  good  at  a  long  story.  A 
prosperous  life,  passed  at  home,  has  little  incident 
for  narrative ;  it  is  only  poor  devils,  that  are  tossed 
about  the  world,  that  are  the  true  heroes  of  story. 
Jack  had  stuck  by  the  paternal  farm,  followed  the 
same  plow  that  his  forefathers  had  driven,  and  had 
waxed  richer  and  richer  as  he  grew  older.  As  to 
Tom  Slingsby,  he  was  an  exemplification  of  the  ola 
proverb,  "a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss."  He 
had  sought  his  fortune  about  the  world,  without  ever 
finding  it,  being  a  thing  oftener  found  at  home  than 
abroad.  He  had  been  in  all  kinds  of  situations,  and 
had  learned  a  dozen  different  modes  of  making  a  liv 
ing  ;  but  had  found  his  way  back  to  his  native  villag< 
rather  poorer  than  when  he  left  it,  his  knapsack  ha\ 
ing  dwindled  down  to  a  scanty  bundle. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  Squire  was  passing  L 
the  farm-house  that  very  evening,  and  called  ther.: 
as  is  often  his  custom.     He  found  the  two  schoui 
mates  still  gossiping  in  the  porch,  and,  according  t( 
the  good  old  Scottish  song,  "  taking  a  cup  of  kind 
ness  yet,   for  auld   lang  syne."    The   Squire   wa.'; 
struck  by  the  contrast  in  appearance  and  fortunes 
of  these  early  playmates.    Ready-Money  Jack*  seated 
in  lordly  state,  surrounded  by  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  with  golden  guineas  hanging  to  his  very  watch- 
chain,   and   the   poor   pilgrim   Slingsby,   thin   as   r 
weiisel,  with  all  his  worldly  effects,  his  bundle,  hat, 
and  walking-staff,  lying  on  the  ground  beside  hin^ 

The  good  Squire's  heart  warmed  towards  tl-.e 
luckless  cosmopolite,  for  he  is  a  httle  prone  to  like 
such  half-v.igrant  characters.  He  cast  about  in  his 
mind  how  he  should  contrive  once  more  to  anchor 
Slingsby  in  his  native  village.  Honest  Jack  h.id  al- 
ready offered  him  a  present  shelter  under  his  roof,  it 
spite  of  the  hints,  and  winks,  and  half  remonstrances 
ot  the  shrewd  Dame  Tibbets ;  but  how  to  provide 
for  his  pennanent  maintenance,  was  the  question. 
Luckily  the  Squire  bethought  himself  that  the  village 
school  was  without  a  teacher.  A  little  further  con- 
versation convinced  him  that  Slingsby  was  as  fit  for 
that  as  for  any  thing  else,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he  w.' r 
seen  swaying  the  rod  of  empire  in  the  very  schoc'- 
house  where  he  had  often  been  horsed  in  the  da)s 
of  his  boyhood. 

Here  he  has  remained  for  several  years,  and,  be 
ing  honoured  by  the  countenance  of  the  Squire,  anc 
the  fast  friendship  of  Mr.  Tibbets,  he  has  grown  iniu 
much  importance  and  consideration  in  the  village 
I  am  told,  however,  that  he  still  shows,  now  and 
then,  a  degree  of  restlessness,  and  a  disposition  to 
rove  abroad  again,  and  see  a  little  more  of  the 
world;  an  inclination  which  seems  particularly  to 
haunt  him  about  spring-time.  There  is  nothing  so 
difhcult  to  conquer  as  the  vagrant  humour,  wher 
once  it  has  been  fully  indulged. 
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Since  I  have  heard  these  anecdotes  of  poor  Slings- 
by.  I  have  more  than  once  mused  upon  the  picture 
presented  by  him  and  his  schoolmate,  Keady-Money 
Jack,  on  their  comine  together  again  after  so  long  a 
separation.  It  is  diincuh  to  determine  between  lots 
iti  life,  where  each  one  is  attended  with  its  peculiar 
discontents.  He  who  never  leaves  his  home  repines 
at  his  monotonous  existence,  and  envies  the  travel- 
ler, whose  life  is  a  constant  tissue  of  wonder  and  ad- 
venture ;  while  he  who  is  tossed  about  the  world, 
looks  back  with  many  a  sigh  to  the  safe  and  quiet 
shore  which  he  has  abandoned.  I  c^vnnot  help  think- 
ing, however,  that  the  man  that  stays  at  home,  and 
cultivates  the  comforts  and  pleasures  daily  springing 
up  around  him,  stands  the  best  chance  for  happi- 
ness. There  is  nothing  so  fascinatmg  to  a  young 
mind  as  the  idea  of  travelling;  and  there  is  very 
witchcraft  in  the  old  phrase  found  in  every  nursery 
tale,  of  "  going  to  seek  one's  fortune."  A  continual 
change  of  place,  and  change  of  object,  promises  a 
continual  succession  of  adventure  and  gratification 
of  curiosity.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  all  our  enjoy- 
ments, and  every  desire  bears  its  death  in  its  very 
gratification.  Curiosity  languishes  under  repeated 
stimulants,  novelties  cease  to  excite  surprise,  until  at 
length  we  cannot  wonder  even  at  a  miracle. 

He  who  has  sallied  forth  into  the  world,  like  poor 
Slingsby,  full  of  sunny  anticipations,  finds  too  soon 
how  different  the  distant  scene  becomes  when 
visited.  The  smooth  place  roughens  as  he  ap- 
proaches ;  the  wild  place  becomes  tame  and  barren  ; 
the  fairy  tints  that  beguiled  him  on,  still  fly  to  the 
distant  hill,  or  gather  upon  the  land  he  has  left 
behind ;  and  every  part  of  the  landscape  seems 
greener  than  the  spot  he  stands  on. 


THE  SCHOOL. 


Ilul  to  comedown  iram  great  men  and  higher  matten  to  my  little 
(hildreo  and  poor  tchool-hoiue  again  ;  I  will,  Gtid  wiUing,  go  tor- 
irard  urflerly,aa  I  purposed,  to  inttnict  children  and  young  men  both 
fur  leai\iiog  and  manners.  Roukr  Am;ham. 

Having  given  the  reader  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
\'illa({c  schoolmaster,  he  may  be  curious  to  learn 
Eomsthing  concerning  his  school.  As  the  Squire 
takes  much  interest  in  the  education  of  the  neigh- 
bouriiii;  children,  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  teach- 
er, on  first  installing  him  in  office,  a  copy  of  Roger 
Ascliain's  Schoolmaster,  and  advised  him,  moreover, 
to  con  over  that  portion  of  old  Peacham  which  treats 
i)f  the  duty  of  masters,  and  which  condemns  the 
favourite  method  of  making  boys  wise  by  flagella- 
lion. 

He  exhorted  Slingsby  not  to  break  down  or  de- 
press the  free  spirit  of  the  boys,  by  harshness  and 
slavish  tear,  but  to  lead  them  freely  and  joyously  on 
in  the  path  of  knowledge,  making  it  pleasant  and 
desirable  in  their  eyes.  He  wished  to  see  the  youth 
trained  up  in  the  manners  and  habitudes  of  the 
f)ras;intry  of  the  good  old  times,  and  thus  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  favourite 
object,  the  revival  of  old  English  customs  and  char- 
icter.  He  recommended  that  all  the  ancient  holi- 
days should  be  observed,  and  that  the  sports  of  the 
hoys,  in  their  hours  of  pla^,  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  standard  authorities  laid  down  in 
Strutt,  a  copy  of  whose  invaluable  work,  decorated 
with  plates,  was  deposited  in  the  school-house. 
Above  all,  he  exhorted  the  pedagogue  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  birch,  an  instrument  of  instruction 
ivhich   the  good  Squire  regards  with   abhorrence, 


as  fit  only  for  the  coercion  of   Drute  natuiss  that, 
cannot  be  reasoned  with. 

Mr.  Slingsby  has  followed  the  Squire's  instruc 
tions,  to  the  best  of  his  disposition  and  abilities.  He 
never  floes  the  boys,  because  he  is  too  easy,  good 
humoured  a  creature  to  inflict  pain  on  a  worm. 
He  is  bountiful  in  holidays,  because  he  loves  holi- 
days himself,  and  has  a  sympathy  with  the  urchins' 
impatience  of  confinement,  from  having  di-*ers 
times  experienced  its  irksomeness  during  the  time 
that  he  was  seeing  the  world.  As  to  sports  and 
pastimes,  the  boys  are  faithfully  exercised  in  all 
that  are  on  record,  quoits,  races,  prison-bars,  tipcat, 
trap-ball,  bandy-ball,  wrestling,  leaping,  and  what 
not.  The  only  misfortune  is,  that  having  banished 
the  birch,  honest  Slingsby  has  not  studied  Roger 
Ascham  sufficiently  to  find  out  a  substitute ;  oi 
rather,  he^lias  not  the  management  in  his  nature 
to  apply  one ;  his  school,  therefore,  though  one  of 
the  Sappiest,  is  one  of  the  most  unruly  in  the 
country ;  and  never  was  a  pedagogue  more  liked, 
or  less  heeded  by  his  disciples,  than  Slingsby. 

He  has  lately  taken  a  coailjutor  worthy  of  him- 
self, being  another  stray  sheep  that  has  returned 
to  the  village  fold.  This  is  no  other  than  the  son 
of  the  musical  tailor,  who  had  bestowed  some  cost 
upon  his  education,  hoping  to  see  him  one  day  ar- 
rive at  tiie  dignity  of  an  exciseman,  or  at  least  of 
a  parish  clerk.  The  lad  grew  up,  however,  as  idle 
and  musical  as  his  father;  and,  being  captivated 
by  the  drum  and  tife  of  a  recniiting  party,  he 
followed  them  off  to  the  army.  He  returned  not 
long  since,  out  of  money,  and  out  at  the  elbows, 
the  prodigal  son  of  the  village.  He  remained  for 
some  time  lounging  about  the  place  in  half-tatter- 
ed soldier's  dress,  with  a  foraging-cap  on  one  side 
of  his  head,  jerking  stones  across  the  brook,  o\ 
loitering  about  the  tavern-door,  a  burthen  to  his 
father,  and  regarded  with  great  coldness  by  all  warm 
householders. 

Something,  however,  drew  honest  Slingsby  to 
wards  the  youth.  It  might  be  the  kindness  he  bore 
to  his  father,  who  is  one  of  the  schoolmaster's 
great  cronies ;  it  might  be  that  secret  sympath) 
which  draws  men  of  vagrant  propensities  toward 
each  other  ;  for  there  is  something  truly  magnetic 
in  the  vagabond  feeling ;  or  it  might  be,  that  he 
remewil)ered  the  time  when  he  himself  had  come 
back,  like  this  youngster,  a  wreck,  to  his  native 
place.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  motive,  Slingsby 
drew  towards  the  youth.  They  had  many  conver- 
sations in  the  village  tap-room  about  foreign  parts 
and  the  various  scenes  and  places  they  had  witness 
ed  during  their  wayfaring  about  the  world.  The 
more  Slingsby  talke<l  with  him,  the  more  fie  found 
him  to  his  taste ;  ami  finding  him  almost  as  learned 
as  himself,  he  forthwith  engaged  him  as  an  assistant, 
or  usher,  in  the  school. 

Under  such  admirable  tuition,  the  school,  as  may 
be  supposed,  flourishes  apace  ;  and  if  the  schoiarh 
do  not  become  versed  in  all  the  holiday  accompiish- 
nients  of  the  good  old  times,  to  the  Squire's  heart's 
content,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  their  teachers, 
The  pro<ligal  son  has  become  almost  as  populai 
among  the  boys  as  the  pedagogue  himself.  His  in- 
structions are  not  limited  to  school  hours  ;  and  hav- 
ing iniierited  the  musical  taste  and  talents  of  hii 
father,  he  has  bitten  the  whole  school  with  the 
mania.  He  is  a  great  hand  at  beating  a  drum, 
which  is  often  heard  rumbling  from'  the  rear  of  the 
school-house.  He  is  teaching  half  the  boys  of  the 
village,  also,  to  play  the  hfe,  and  the  pandean  pipes ; 
and  they  weary  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  theit 
vague  pipings,  as  they  sit  perched  on  stiles,  or  loiter- 
ing about  the  barn-doors  in  the  evenings.     Among 
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the  other  cxf  rcises  of  the  school,  also,  he  has  intro- 
duced the  .iiicii'iit  .irt  of  archery,  one  of  the  Squire's 
favourite  themes,  with  such  success,  that  the  whip- 
sters roam  in  truant  bands  about  the  neighbourhood, 
practising  with  their  bows  nnd  arrows  upon  the  birds 
of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  making  a  foray  into  the  Squire's  domains, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  gamekeepers.  In  a 
word,  so  completely  are  the  ancient  English  customs 
and  habits  cultivated  at  this  school,  that  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  Squire  should  live  to  see  one 
of  his  poetic  visions  realized,  and  a  brood  reared  up, 
worthy  successors  to  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry 
gang  of  outlaws. 


A  VILLAGE    POLITICIAN. 


1  am  ■  ronie  if  I  do  not  think  I  wu  designed  (or  the  helm  of  jtmte ; 
1  am  K)  fullof  nimble  (tnitagemi,  that  I  should  have  ordered  aflkin, 
■nd  carried  it  asainst  the  stream  of  a  faction,  with  ai  much  eajie  as 
a  skipper  woula  laver  against  the  wind.  Tkt  Gci/itu. 

In  one  of  my  visits  to  the  village  with  Master 
Simon,  he  proposed  that  we  should  stop  at  the  inn, 
which  he  wished  to  show  me,  as  a  specimen  of  a 
real  country  inn,  the  head-quarters  of  village  gossips. 
I  ha<l  remarked  it  before,  in  my  perambulations  about 
the  place.  It  has  a  deep,  old-fashioned  porch,  lead- 
ing into  a  large  hall,  which  serves  for  tap-room  and 
travellers'-room  ;  having  a  wide  fire-place,  with  high- 
backed  settles  on  each  side,  where  the  wise  men  of 
the  village  gossip  over  their  ale.  and  hold  their  ses- 
sions durmg  the  long  winter  evenings.  The  land- 
lord is  an  easy,  indolent  fellow,  shaped  a  little  like 
one  of  his  o\^  beer-barrels,  and  is  apt  to  stand  gos- 
siping at  his  door,  with  his  wig  on  one  side,  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  whilst  his  wife  and  daughter 
attend  to  customers.  His  wife,  however,  is  fully  com- 
petent to  manage  the  establishment;  and,  indeed, 
from  long  habitude,  rules  over  all  the  frequenters  of 
the  tap  room  as  completely  as  if  they  were  her  de- 
pendants instead  of  her  patrons.  Not  a  veteran  ale- 
bibber  but  pays  homage  to  her,  having,  no  doubt, 
been  often  in  her  arrears.  I  have  already  hinted  that 
she  is  on  very  good  terms  with  Ready-Money  Jack. 
He  was  a  sweetheart  of  hers  in  early  life,  and  has 
always  countenanced  the  tavern  on  her  account.  In- 
deed, he  is  quite  the  "  cock  of  the  walk  "  at  the  tap- 
room. 

As  we  approached  the  inn,  we  heard  some  one 
talking  with  great  volubility,  and  ilislinguisheil  the 
onnnous  words,  "taxes,"  "poor's  rates,"  and  "agri- 
cultural distress."  It  proved  to  be  a  thin,  loquacious 
fellow,  who  had  penned  the  landlord  up  in  one  comt;r 
of  the  porch,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  as  usual, 
listening  with  an  air  of  the  most  vacant  acquiescence. 

The  sight  seemed  to  have  a  curious  effect  on 
Master  Simon,  as  he  squeezed  my  arm,  and,  altering 
his  course,  sheered  wide  of  the  porch,  as  though  he 
had  not  had  any  idea  of  entering.  This  evitlent 
evasion  induced  me  to  notice  the  orator  more  par- 
ticularly. He  was  meagre,  but  active  in  his  make, 
with  a  long,  pale,  bilious  face ;  a  black  beard,  so  ill- 
shaven  as  to  blooily  his  shirt-collar,  a  feverish  eye, 
and  a  hat  sharpened  up  at  the  sides,  into  a  most 
pragmatical  shape.  He  had  a  newspaper  in  his  hand, 
and  seemed  to  be  commenting  on  its  contents,  to  the 
thorough  conviction  of  mine  host. 

At  sight  of  Master  Simon,  the  landlord  was  evi- 
dently a  little  flurried,  and  began  to  rub  his  hands, 
edge  away  from  his  comer,  and  make  several  pro- 
found publican  bows ;  while  the  orator  took  no  other 


notice  of  my  companion  than  to  talk  rather  loude 
than  before,  and  with,  as  I  thought,  something  ot  ar 
air  of  defiance.  Master  Simon,  however,  as  I  h.ivf 
before  said,  sheered  off  from  the  porch,  and  passed 
on,  pressing  my  arm  within  his,  and  whispering,  as 
we  got  by,  in  a  tone  of  awe  and  horror,  "  That's  » 
radical  I  he  reads  Cobbett !  " 

I  endeavoured  to  get  a  more  particular  account  gi 
him  from  my  companion,  but  he  seemed  unwillini 
even  to  talk  about  him,  answering  only  ,n  generai 
terms,  that  he  was  "  a  cursed  busy  fellow,  that  had  a 
confounded  trick  of  talking,  and  was  apt  to  bothct 
one  about  the  national  debt,  and  such  nonsense  ; " 
from  which  I  suspected  that  Master  Simon  had  bwn 
rendered  wary  of  him  by  some  accidental  encounter 
on  the  field  of  argument ;  for  these  radicals  are  con- 
tinually  roving  about  in  quest  of  wordy  warfare,  and 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  can  tilt  a  gentleman 
logician  out  of  his  saddle. 

On  subsequent  inquiry,  my  suspicions  have  been 
confirmed.  I  find  the  radical  has  but  recently  found 
his  way  into  the  village,  where  he  threatens  to  com- 
mit fearful  devastations  with  his  doctrines.  He  has 
already  made  two  or  three  complete  converts,  or  new 
lights ;  has  shaken  the  faith  of  several  others ;  and 
has  grievously  puzzled  the  brains  of  many  of  the  oldest 
villagers,  who  had  never  thought  alraut  politics,  ot 
scarce  any  thing  else,  during  their  whole  lives. 

He  is  lean  and  meagre  from  the  constant  restless- 
ness of  mind  and  body  ;  worrying  about  with  news- 
papers and  pamphlets  in  his  pockets,  which  he  is 
ready  to  pull  out  on  all  occasions.  He  has  shocked 
several  of  the  staunchest  villagers,  by  talking  lightly 
of  the  Squire  and  his  family ;  and  hinting  that  It 
would  be  better  the  park  should  be  cut  into  smaH 
farms  and  kitchen-gardens,  or  feed  good  mutton  ir 
stead  of  worthless  deer. 

He  is  a  great  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  .Squire,  whc 
is  sadly  afraid  that  he  will  introduce  politics  into  the 
village,  and  turn  it  into  an  unhappy,  thinking  com- 
munity. He  is  a  stilt  greater  grievance  to  Master 
Simon,  who  h.is  hitherto  been  able  to  sway  the 
political  opinions  of  the  place,  without  much  cost  ol 
learning  or  logic  ;  but  has  been  much  piuzled  of  late 
to  weed  out  the  doubts  and  heresies  already  sown  by 
this  champion  of  reform.  Indeed,  the  latter  h.L<- 
taken  complete  command  at  the  tap-room  of  tiitr 
tavern,  not  so  much  because  he  has  convinced,  ;is 
because  he  has  out-talked  all  the  old-established 
oracles.  The  apothecary,  with  all  his  philosophy, 
w.is  as  nought  before  him.  He  has  convinced  and 
converted  the  landlord  at  least  a  dozen  times ;.  who, 
however,  is  liable  to  be  a  need  and  converted  the 
other  way,  by  the  next  pei.in  with  whom  he  talks. 
It  is  true  the  radical  h.is  a  violent  antagoni.st  in  the 
landlady,  who  is  vehemently  loyal,  and  thoroughly 
devotee!  to  the  king.  Master  Simon,  and  the  Squire. 
She  now  and  then  comes  out  upon  the  reformer  with 
all  the  fierceness  of  a  cat-o'-mountain,  and  docs  not 
spare  her  own  soft-headed  husband,  for  listening  to 
what  she  terms  such  "  low-lived  politics."  What 
makes  the  good  woman  the  more  violent,  is  the  per 
feet  coolness  with  which  the  radical  listens  to  hei 
attack.s,  drawing  his  face  up  into  a  provoking  super- 
cilious smile ;  and  when  she  has  talked  herself  au< 
of  breath,  quietly  asking  her  for  a  taste  of  her  home 
brewed. 

The  only  person  that  is  in  any  way  a  match  for 
this  redoubtable  politician,  is  Ready-Money  Jack 
Tibbets,  whn  :::a;riiains  his  stand  in  the  taji-room, 
in  defiance  of  the  radical  and  all  his  works.  lacli 
is  one  of  the  most  loyal  men  in  the  country,  witooul 
bein^  able  to  reason  abo  it  the  matter.  He  has  that 
admirable  quality  for  a  tough  aivuer,  also,  that  bt 
never  knows  when  he  Is  beat.    He  has  half-a-doNO 
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old  maxims  which  He  advar  ces  on  all  occasions,  and 
though  his  antagonist  may  overturn  them  never  so 
often,  yet  l>e  always  brings  them  anew  to  the  field. 
Hr  is  like  the  robber  in  Ariosto,  who,  though  his 
head  might  be  cut  off  half-a-hundred  times,  yet 
whip|ied  it  on  his  shoulders  agaifi  in  a  twinkling, 
and  returned  as  sound  a  man  as  ever  to  the  charge. 
Whatever  does  not  square  with  Jack's  simple  and 
nbvious  creed,  he  sets  down  for  "  French  politics  ; "' 
'or,  notwithstanding  the  peace,  he  cannot  be  i)er- 
iiuuled  that  the  French  are  not  still  laying  plots  to 
ruin  the  nation  and  to  gel  hold  of  the  Hank  of  En- 
gland. The  radical  attempted  to  overwhelm  him, 
}ne  day,  by  a  long  passage  from  a  newspaper ;  but 
Jack  neither  reads  nor  believes  in  newspapers.  In 
reply,  he  gave  him  one  of  the  stanzas  which  he  has 
by  heart  from  his  favourite,  and  indeed  only  author, 
old  Tusser,  and  which  he  calls  his  Golden  Rules : 

Lcare  princos'  tSun  undcKanted  on, 
And  tend  to  luch  doinK>  u  sund  thee  upon  ; 
Few  (>od,  and  offend  not  the  king  nor  bu  laws, 
And  keep  thytelf  out  of  the  msmutrate'i  clawi. 

When  Tibbets  had  pronounced  this  with  great 
emphasis,  he  pulled  out  a  well-filled  leathern  purse, 
took  out  a  handful  of  gold  and  silver,  paid  his  score 
it  the  bar  with  great  punctuality,  returned  his 
money,  piece  by  piece,  into  his  purse,  his  purse  into 
his  pocket,  which  he  buttoned  up  ;  and  then,  giving 
his  cudgel  a  stout  thump  upon  the  floor,  and  bidding 
the  ra<lical  "  good-morning,  sir  !  "  with  the  tone  of  a 
man  who  conceives  he  has  completely  done  for  his 
Antagonist,  he  walked  with  lion  -  like  gravity  out 
of  the  house.  Two  or  three  of  Jack's  admirers 
who  were  present,  and  had  been  afraid  to  lake  the 
field  themselves,  looked  upon  this  as  a  perfect  triumph, 
and  winked  at  each  other  when  the  radical's  back  was 
;umed.  "  Ay,  ay  1 "  said  mine  host,  as  soon  as  the 
.adical  was  out  of  hearing,  "  let  old  Jack  alone ;  I'll 
warrant  he'll  give  him  his  own  I  " 
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tfut  craving  rooks,  and  kilei  that  (wim  lublinie 
la  itill  re;>eated  citciei,  tcreaming  loud  ; 
,  and  e  en  the  boding  owl, 
s  rtting  moon,  have  charms  for  me 


The  jay,  the  pie. 
That  bail*  the  rtt 
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In  a  grove  of  tall  oaks  and  Iteeches,  that  crowns 
a  terrace-walk,  just  on  the  skirts  of  the  garden,  is 
an  ancient  rookery,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant provinces  in  the  Squire's  rural  domains. 
The  old  gentleman  sets  great  store  by  his  rooks, 
and  will  not  suflfer  one  of  them  to  l)e  killed  :  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  they  have  increased  amazingly  ; 
the  tret-tons  are  loaded  with  their  nests  ;  they  have 
encroachetl  upon  the  great  avenue,  and  have  even 
established,  in  times  long  past,  a  colony  among  the 
elms  and  pines  of  the  church-yard,  which,  like  other 
distant  colonies,  has  already  thrown  off  allegiance  to 
liie  mother  country. 

1  he  looks  are  looked  up  by  the  Squire  as  a  very 
Ancient  and  honourable  line  of  gentry,  highly  aristo- 
cratical  in  their  notions,  fond  of  place,  and  attached 
to  church  and  state  ;  as  their  building  so  loftily, 
keeping  about  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  in  the 
venerable  groves  of  old  castles  and  manor-houses, 
suificiently  manifests.  The  good  opinion  thus  ex- 
pressed by  the  Squire  put  me  upon  observing  more 
narrowly  these  very  respectable  birds,  for  I  confess, 
to  my  shame,  1  had  been  apt  to  confound  them  with 
their  couains-german  the  crows,  to  whom,  at  the 


first  glance,  they  bear  so  great  a  family  resemblance. 
Nothing,  it  seems,  could  be  more  unjust  or  injurioi.1 
than  such  a  mistake.  The  rooks  and  crows  arp, 
among  the  feathered  tribes,  what  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  are  among  nations,  the  le.ist  loving,  in 
consequence  of  their  neighbourhood  and  similarity. 
The  rooks  are  old  established  housekeepers,  high 
minded  gentlefolk,  that  have  had  their  hereditan 
abfides  time  o\it  of  mind  :.but  as  to  the  poor  crows 
they  are  a  kind  of  vagabond,  predatory,  gipsy  race 
roving  about  the  country  without  any  settled  home 
"  their  hands  are  against  every  body,  and  every  body's 
against  them ; "  and  they  are  gibbeted  in  every 
corn-field.  Master  Simon  assures  me  that  a  female 
rook,  that  should  so  far  forget  herself  as  to  consort 
with  a  crow,  would  inevitably  be  disinherited,  and 
indeed  would  be  totally  discarded  by  all  her  genteel 
acquaintance. 

The  Squire  is  very  watchful  over  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  his  sable  neighbours.  As  to  Master 
Simon,  he  even  pretends  to  know  many  of  them  by 
sight,  and  to  have  given  names  to  them ;  he  points 
out  several,  which  he  says  are  old  heads  of  families, 
and  compares  them  to  worthy  old  citizens,  before- 
hand in  the  world,  that  wear  cocked  hats,  and  silver 
buckles  in  their  shoes.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tecting benevolence  of  the  .Squire,  and  their  being 
residents  in  his  empire,  they  seem  to  acknowledge 
no  allegiance,  and  to  hold  no  intercourse  or  intima 
cy.  Their  airy  tenements  are  built  almost  out  of 
the  reach  of  gun-shot ;  and,  notwithstanding  theii 
vicinity  to  the  Hall,  they  maintain  a  most  reserved 
and  distrustful  shyness  of  mankind. 

There  is  one  season  of  the  year,  however,  whic'i 
brings  all  birds  in  a  manner  to  a  level,  and  tamw 
the  pride  of  the  loftiest  high-flyer — which  is  the 
season  of  building  their  nests.  This  takes  place 
early  in  the  spring,  when  the  forest  trees  first  begin 
to  show  their  buds;  the  long,  withy  ends  of  the 
branches  to  turn  green  ;  when  the  wild  strawberry, 
and  other  herbage  of  the  sheltered  woodl.inds,  put 
forth  their  tender  and  tinted  leaves ;  and  the  daisy 
and  the  primrose  peep  from  under  the  hedges.  At 
this  time  there  is  a  general  bustle  among  the  feath- 
ered tribes;  an  incessant  fluttering  about,  and  a 
cheerful  chirping;  indicative,  like  the  germination 
of  the  vegetable  world,  of  the  reviving  life  antl  fe- 
cundity of  the  year. 

It  is  then  that  the  rooks  forget  their  usual  stateli- 
ness  and  their  shy  and  lofty  habits.  Instead  of  keep- 
ing up  in  the  high  regions  of  the  air,  swinging  on  the 
breezy  tree-tops,  ancl  looking  down  with  sovereign 
contempt  upon  the  humble  crawlers  upon  earth,  they 
are  fain  to  throw  off  for  a  time  the  dignity  of  the 
gentleman,  to  come  down  to  the  ground,  and  put  on 
the  pains-taking  and  industrious  character  of  a  la- 
bourer. They  now  lose  their  natural  shyness,  become 
feariess  and  familiar,  and  may  be  seen  plying  about 
in  all  directions,  with  an  air  of  great  assiduity,  in 
search  of  building  materials.  Every  now  and  then 
your  path  will  be  crossed  by  one  of  these  busy  old 
gentlemen,  worrying  about  with  awkward  gait,  as  if 
troubled  with  tfie  gout,  or  with  corns  on  his  toes 
casting  about  many  a  prying  look,  turning  down 
first  one  eye,  then  the  other,  in  earnest  consideration, 
upon  every  straw  he  meets  with ;  until,  espying 
some  mighty  twig,  large  enough  to  make  a  rafter  for 
his  air-castle,  he  will  seize  upon  it  with  avidity, 
and  hurry  away  with  it  to  the  tree-top ;  fearing,  ap- 
parently, lest  you  should  dispute  with  him  the  invalit- 
able  prize. 

Like  other  castle-builders,  these  airy  architects 
seem  rather  fanciful  in  the  materials  with  which 
they  build,  and  to  like  those  most  which  come  from 
a  distance.  Thus,  though  there  are  abundance  of  dry 
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twigs  on  the  surrounding  trees,  yet  they  never  think 
of  making  use  of  them,  but  go  foraging  in  distant 
lands,  and  come  saihug  hume,  one  by  one,  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  each  bearing  in  his  bill  some 
precious  piece  of  timber. 

Nor  must  I  avoid  mentioning,  what  I  grieve  to  say, 
rather  derogates  from  the  jjrave  and  honourable 
character  of  these  ancient  gentlefolk ;  that,  during 
the  architectural  season,  they  are  subject  to  great 
dissensions  among  themselves  ;  that  they  make  no 
Kruple  to  defraud  and  plunder  each  other  ;  and  that 
sometimes  the  rookery  is  a  scene  of  hideous  brawl 
and  commotion,  in  consequence  of  some  delinquency 
of  the  kind.  One  of  the  partners  generally  remains 
on  the  nest,  to  guard  it  from  depredation  and  I 
have  seen  severe  contests,  when  some  sly  neighbour 
has  endeavoured  to  filch  away  a  tempting  rafter  that 
had  captivated  his  eye.  As  I  am  not  willing  to  ad- 
mit any  suspicion  hastily,  that  should  throw  a  stigma 
on  the  general  character  of  so  worshipful  a  people,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  these  larcencies  are  very 
much  discountenanced  by  the  higher  classes,  and 
even  rigorously  punished  by  those  in  authority ;  for  I 
have  now  and  then  seen  a  whole  gang  of  rooks  fall 
upon  the  nest  of  some  individual,  pull  it  all  to  pieces, 
carry  ofT  the  spoils,  and  even  buffet  the  luckless  pro- 
prietor. I  have  concluded  this  to  be  some  signal 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him,  by  the  officers  of  the 
police,  for  some  pilfering  misdemeanour ;  or,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  a  crew  of  bailitTs  carrying  an  execution 
into  his  house. 

I  have  been  amused  with  another  of  their  move- 
ments during  the  building  season.  The  steward  has 
suffered  a  considerable  number  of  sheep  to  gr.ize  on 
a  lawn  near  the  house,  somewhat  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  Squire,  who  thinks  this  an  innovation  on  the 
dignity  of  a  park,  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  deer 
only.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a  green  knoll,  not 
iar  from  the  drawing-room  window,  where  the  ewes 
and  lambs  are  accustomed  to  assemble  towards 
evening,  for  the  benetit  of  the  setting  sun.  No 
sooner  were  they  gathered  here,  at  the  time  when 
these  politic  birds  were  building,  than  a  stately  old 
rook,  who  Master  Simon  assured  me  was  the  chief 
magistrate  of  this  community,  would  settle  down 
u])on  the  head  of  one  ol  the  ewes,  who,  seeming 
conscious  of  this  condescension,  would  desist  from 
jjrazing,  and  stand  tixed  in  motionless  reverence  of 
her  august  burthen  ;  the  rest  of  the  rookery  would 
then  come  wheeling  down,  in  imitation  of  their  lead- 
er, until  ever)'  ewe  had  two  or  three  of  them  cawing, 
and  fluttering,  and  battling  upon  her  back.  Whether 
they  requited  the  submission  of  the  sheep,  by  levy- 
ing a  contribution  upon  their  fleece  for  the  U'nctit  of 
the  rookery,  I  am  not  ct-rtain ;  though  I  presume 
iliey  followed  the  usual  custom  of  protecting  |)owers. 

The  latter  part  of  May  is  the  time  of  great  tribula- 
tion among  the  rookenes,  when  the  young  are  just 
able  to  leave  their  nests,  and  balance  theniselves  on 
the  neighbouring  branches.  Now  comes  on  the  sea- 
son of  •'  rook  shooting  ;  "  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the 
innocents.  The  Squire,  of  course,  prohibits  all  in- 
vasion of  the  kind  on  his  territories ,  bui  1  am  told 
that  a  lamentable  havoc  takes  place  in  the  colony 
about  the  old  church.  Upon  this  devoted  common- 
wealth the  village  charges  "with  ail  its  chivalry." 
Every  idle  wight  that  is  lucky  enough  to  possess  an 
old  gvtn  or  blunderbuss,  together  with  all  the  archery 
of  Slingsby's  school,  take  the  held  on  the  occasion. 
In  vain  does  the  little  parson  interfere,  or  remon- 
strate, in  angry  'ones  from  his  study  window  that 
looks  into  the  churchyard  ;  there  is  a  continual  pop- 
ping, from  morning  till  night.  Being  no  great 
mancsmen,  their  shots  are  not  often  effective .  but 
tvcry  now  and  then,  a  great  shout  from  the  besieg- 


ingr  armv  of  bumpkins  makes  known  the  downMI  ot 
some  unlucky  squab  rook,  which  comes  to  the  ^ound 
with  the  emphasis  of  a  squashed  apple-dumpling. 

Nor  is  the  rookery  entirely  free  from  other  troubles 
and  disasters.  In  so  aristocratical  and  lofty-minded 
a  community,  which  boasts  so  much  ancient  blood 
and  hereditary  pride,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
questions  of  etiquette  will  sometimes  arise  and 
affairs  of  honour  ensue.  In  fact,  this  is  very  often 
the  case;  bitter  qu<arrels  break  out  between  indi- 
viduals, which  produce  sad  scufflings  on  tree-tops, 
and  I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  regular  duel  take 
place  between  two  doughty  heroes  of  the  rookery. 
Their  field  of  battle  is  generally  the  air ;  and  theii 
contest  is  managed  in  the  most  scientific  and  elegant 
manner ;  wheeling  round  and  round  each  other,  and 
towering  higher  and  higher,  to  get  the  vantage- 
ground,  until  they  sometimes  disappear  in  the  clouds 
before  the  combat  is  determined. 

They  have  also  fierce  combats  now  and  then  with 
an  invading  hawk,  and  will  drive  him  off  from  their 
territories  by  a  fiosse  comitatus.  They  are  also  ex- 
tremely tenacious  of  their  domains,  and  will  suffer 
no  other  bird  to  inhabit  the  grove  or  its  vicinity. 
There  was  a  very  ancient  and  respectable  old  bach- 
elor owl,  that  had  long  had  his  lodging  in  a  comer 
of  the  grove,  but  has  been  fairly  ejected  by  the 
rooks  ;  and  has  retired,  disgusted  with  the  world,  to 
a  neighbouring  wood,  where  he  leads  the  life  of  a 
hermit,  and  makes  nightly  complaints  of  hia  ill- 
treatment. 

The  hootings  of  this  unhappy  gentleman  may  gen- 
erally be  heard  in  the  still  evenings,  when  the  rooks 
are  all  at  rest ;  and  I  have  often  listened  to  them  of 
a  moonlight  night  with  a  kind  of  mysterious  gratifi- 
cation. This  gray-bearded  misanthrope,  of  course, 
is  highly  respected  by  the  Squire  ;  but  the  servant! 
have  superstitious  notions  about  him,  and  it  wouki 
be  difficult  to  get  the  dairy-maid  to  venture  aftei 
dark  near  to  the  wood  whicn  he  inhabits. 

Beside  the  private  quarrels  of  the  rooks,  there  an 
other  misfortunes  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  which 
often  bring  distress  into  the  most  respectable  fami- 
lies of  the  rooker)-.  Having  the  true  baronial  spirit 
of  the  good  old  feudal  times,  they  are  apt  now  and 
then  to  issue  forth  from  their  castles  on  a  foray,  and 
to  lay  the  pletieian  fields  of  the  neighbouring  country 
under  contribution ;  in  the  course  of  which  chival- 
rous expeditions,  they  now  and  then  get  a  shot  from 
the  rusty  artillery  of  some  refractory  farmer.  Occa- 
sionally, too.  while  they  are  quietly  taking  the  air 
lieyond  the  park  boundaries,  they  have  the  incvution 
to  come  within  the  reach  of  the  truant  bowmen  of 
Slingsby's  school,  and  receive  a  flight  shot  from 
some  unlucky  urchin's  arrow.  In  such  case,  the 
wounded  atfventurer  will  sometimes  have  just 
strength  enough  to  bring  himself  home,  and,  giving 
up  the  ghost  at  the  rcjokery,  will  hang  dandling  "  all 
abroad  "  on  a  bough,  like  a  thief  on  a  gibbet — an 
awlul  w.Triiing  to  his  friends,  and  an  object  of  great 
commiseration  to  the  Squire. 

But,  maugre  all  these  untoward  incidents,  the 
rooks  have,  u|>on  the  whole,  a  happy  holiday  life  of 
it.  When  their  young  are  reared  and  fairly  launched 
upon  their  native  element,  the  air,  the  cares  ot  the 
old  folks  seem  over,  and  they  resume  all  their  aristo- 
cratical dignity  and  idleness,  1  have  envied  then 
the  enjoyment  which  they  appear  to  have  in  theii 
ethereal  heights,  sporting  with  clamorous  exultation 
about  their  lofty  bowers ;  sometimes  hovering  OTCt 
them,  sometimes  partially  alighting  upon  the  top- 
most branches,  and  there  Dalancing  with  outstretchM 
wings  and  swinging  in  the  breeze.  Sometimes  they 
seem  to  take  a  ^hionable  drive  to  the  church  and 
amuse  themselves  by  circling  in  airy  rings  about  iti 
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■pure ;  at  other  times  a  mere  garrison  is  led  at  home  I 
to  mount  guard  in  their  strongrhold  at  the  grove,  | 
while  the  rest  roam  abroad  to  enjoy  the  fine  weathet. 
About  sunset  the  garrison  gives  notice  of  their  re- 
turn ;  their  faint  cawing  will  be  heard  from  a  great 
distance,  and  they  will  be  seen  far  off  like  a  sable 
cloud,  and  then  nearer  and  nearer,  until  they  all 
come  scaring  home.  Then  they  perform  several 
grand  circuits  in  the  air  over  the  Hall  and  garden, 
wheeling  closer  and  closer  until  they  gradually  settle 
down,  when  a  prodigious  cawing  takes  place,  as 
ihou^h  they  were  relating  their  day's  adventures. 

I  like  at  such  times  to  walk  about  these  dusky 
groves,  and  hear  the  various  sounds  of  these  airy 
people  roosted  so  high  above  me.  As  the  gloom  in- 
creases, their  conversation  subsides,  and  they  seem 
to  be  gradually  dropping  asleep ;  but  every  now  and 
then  there  is  a  querulous  note,  as  if  some  one  was 
quarrelling  for  a  pillow,  or  a  little  more  of  the  blank- 
et. It  is  ute  in  the  evening  before  they  completely 
sink  to  repose,  and  then  their  old  anchorite  neigh- 
bour, the  owl.  begins  his  lonely  hootings  from  his 
bachelor's-h'Ul  in  the  wood. 


MAY-DAy. 


It  U  th*  choice  time  of  the  year, 
For  the  violets  nnw  appear  ; 
Now  the  roie  receive*  lU  birth, 
And  pretty  primrose  decks  the  earth. 

Then  to  the  May-pole  come  away, 

For  it  is  now  a  hohday. 

Aetnn  and  Di»n». 

As  I  v^f  lying  in  bed  this  morning,  enjoying  one 
jf  thoae  half  dreams,  half  reveries,  which  are  so 
:leasant  in  the  country,  when  the  birds  are  singing 
about  the  window,  and  the  sunbeams  peeping 
thiough  the  curtains,  I  was  roused  by  the  sound 
of  niusic.  On  going  down-stairs  I  found  a  number 
of  villagers,  dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes,  bearing 
a  pole  ornamented  with  garlands  and  ribands,  and 
v:companied  by  tiie  village  band  of  music,  under  the 
direction  of  the  tailor,  the  pale  fellow  who  plays  on 
the  clarionet.  They  had  all  sprigs  of  hawthorn,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  "  the  May,"  in  their  hats,  and  had 
brought  green  branches  and  flowers  to  decorate  the 
Hall  door  and  windows.  They  h.id  come  to  give 
notice  that  the  May-pole  wxs  reared  on  the  green, 
and  to  invite  the  household  to  witness  the  sports. 
The  Hall,  according  to  custom,  became  a  scene  of 
hurry  and  delighted  confusion.  The  servants  were 
all  iigog  with  May  .ind  music ;  and  there  was  no 
keeping  either  the  tongues  or  the  leet  of  the  maids 
quiet,  who  were  anticipating  the  sports  of  the  jjreen 
a.nd  the  evening  dance. 

I  repaired  to  the  village  at  an  early  hour,  to  enjoy 
the  merry-making.  The  morning  was  pure  and 
sunny,  such  as  a  May  morning  is  always  described. 
The  fields  were  white  with  daisies,  the  hawthorn 
was  covered  with  its  fragrant  blossoms,  the  bee 
5-jntned  about  every  bank,  and  the  swallow  played 
ligh  in  the  air  about  the  village  steeple.  It  was  one 
jfthose  genial  days  when  we  seem  to  draw  in  pleas- 
ire  with  the  veiy  air  we  breathe,  and  to  feel  nappy 
we  know  not  why.  Whoever  has  felt  the  worth  of 
worthy  man,  or  has  doted  on  lovely  woman,  will,  on 
•uch  a  day,  call  them  tenderiy  to  mind,  and  feel  his 
heart  all  alive  with  long-buried  recollections,  "  For 
thenne,"  savs  the  excellent  romance  of  King  Arthur, 
"  lovers  call  ageyne  to  their  mynde  old  gentiines  and 
old  aervyae,  and  many  kind  dedes  that  were  forgotten 
bjr  neglygence." 
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Before  reaching  the  village,  I  saw  the  May-pole 
towering  above  the  cott.iges  with  its  gay  garlandi 
and  streamers,  and  heard  the  sound  of  music-  1 
found  that  there  had  been  booths  set  up  near  it,  foi 
the  reception  of  company ;  and  a  bower  of  greer 
branches  and  flowers  tor  the  Queen  of  May,  a  irrsh, 
rosy-cheeked  girl  of  the  village. 

A  band  of  morris-dancers  were  capering  on  the 
green  in  their  fantastic  dresses,  jingling  with  hawks 
bells,  with  a  boy  dressed  up  as  Maid  Marian,  and 
the  attendant  fool  rattling  his  box  to  collect  contri- 
butions from  the  bystanders.  The  gipsy-women  too 
were  already  plying  their  mystery  in  by-comers  of 
the  village,  reading  the  hands  of  the  simple  country 
girls,  and  no  doubt  promising  them  all  good  hoa- 
bancls  and  tribes  of  children. 

The  Squire  made  his  appearance  in  the  comiit  ot 
the  momine,  attended  by  the  parson,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  acclamations.  He  mingled  among 
the  country  people  throughout  the  day,  giving  anc 
receiving  pleasure  wherever  he  went.  The  amuse- 
ments of  the  day  were  under  the  management  of 
Slingsby,  the  schoolmaster,  who  is  not  merely  lord 
of  misrule  in  his  school,  but  master  of  the  revels  tc 
the  village.  He  was  bustling  about,  with  the  per- 
plexed and  anxious  air  of  a  man  who  has  the  op- 
pressive burthen  of  promoting  other  people's  merri- 
ment upon  his  mind.  He  had  involved  himself  in  a 
dozen  scrapes,  in  consequence  of  a  politic  intrigue, 
which,  by-the-by,  Master  Simon  and  the  Oxonian 
were  at  the  bottom  of,  which  had  for  object  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  May.  He  had  met  with  vio- 
lent opposition  from  a  faction  of  ale-drinkers,  whi: 
were  in  favour  of  a  bouncing  bar-maid,  the  daughtei 
of  the  innkeeper;  but  he  had  been  too  strongly 
backed  not  to  carry  his  point,  though  it  shows  tha 
these  rural  crowns,  like  all  others,  are  objects  ol 
g^eat  ambition  and  heart-burning.  I  am  told  .ha) 
Master  Simon  takes  great  interest,  though  ir.  an 
underhand  way,  in  the  election  of  these  May-day 
Queens,  and  that  the  chaplet  is  generally  secured 
for  some  rustic  beauty  that  has  found  favour  in  hi.s 
eyes. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  there  were  various  g.^mes 
of  strength  and  agihty  on  the  green,  at  which  a  knot 
of  village  veterans  presided,  as  judges  of  the  lists 
Among  these  I  perceived  that  Ready-Money  Jack 
took  the  lead,  looking  with  a  learned  and  critical 
eye  on  the  merits  of  the  different  candidates  ;  and, 
though  he  was  very  laconic,  and  sometimes  merely 
expressed  himself  by  a  nod,  yet  it.  was  evident  that 
his  opinions  far  outweighed  those  of  the  most  loqua 
cious. 

Young  Jack  Tibbets  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  and 
carried  off  most  of  the  prizes,  though  in  some  of  the 
fe.ats  of  agility  he  was  rivalled  by  the  "  prodigal  son," 
who  appeared  much  in  his  element  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  his  most  fonnidable  competitor  was  the  notori- 
ous gipsy,  the  redoubtable  "  Starlight  Tom."  1  wa5 
rejoiced  at  having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
"  minion  of  the  moon"  in  broad  daylight.  I  found 
him  a  tall,  swarthy,  good-looking  fellow,  with  a  lofty 
air,  something  like  what  I  have  seen  in  an  Indian 
chieftain ;  and  with  a  certain  lounging,  easy,  and  al- 
most graceful  carriage,  which  1  have  often  remarked 
in  beings  of  the  lazaroni  order,  that  lead  an  idk 
loitering  life,  and  have  a  gentlemanlike  contempt  of 
labour. 

Master  Simon  and  the  old  general  reconnoitred 
the  ground  together,  and  indulged  a  vast  deal  of 
harmless  raking  among  the  buxom  country  girls, 
Master  Simon  would  give  some  of  them  a  kin  ot 
meeting  with  them,  and  would  ask  after  their  sisters 
for  he  is  acquainted  with  most  of  the  .armers'  fami- 
lies    Sometimes  he  would  whisper,  and  affiKt  t( 
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talk  mischievously  with  them,  and,  if  bantered  on 
the  subject,  would  turn  it  ofl*  with  a  laugh,  though 
it  was  evident  he  liked  to  be  suspected  of  being  a 
gay  Lothario  amongst  them. 

»<  had  much  to  say  to  the  farmers  about  their 
farms ;  and  seemed  to  know  all  their  horses  by  name. 
There  was  an  old  fellow,  with  round  ruddy  face,  and 
a  night-cap  under  his  hat,  the  village  wit,  who  took 
several  occasions  to  crack  a  joke  with  him  in  the 
hearing  of  his  companions,  to  whom  he  would  turn 
ind  wink  hard  when  Master  Simon  had  passed. 

The  hannony  of  the  day,  however,  had  nearly,  at 
one  time,  been  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
radical  on  the  ground,  with  two  or  tnree  of  his  dis- 
ciples. He  soon  got  engaged  in  argument  in  the 
very  thick  of  the  throng,  above  which  I  could  hear 
his  voice,  and  now  and  then  see  his  meagre  hand, 
half  a  mile  out  of  the  sleeve,  elevated  in  the  dir  in 
violent  gesticulation,  and  Hourishing  a  pamphlet  by 
way  of  truncheon.  He  was  decrying  these  idle  non- 
sensical amusements  in  time  of  pubuc  distress,  when 
it  was  every  one's  business  to  think  of  other  matters, 
and  to  be  miserably.  The  honest  village  logicians 
could  make  no  stand  against  him,  especially  as  he 
was  seconded  by  his  proselytes ;  when,  to  their  great 
joy,  Master  Simon  and  tne  general  came  drifting 
down  into  the  fi^Jd  of  action.  I  saw  that  Master 
Simon  was  for  making  off,  as  soon  as  he  found  him- 
self in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  fire-ship ;  but  the 
general  was  too  loyal  to  suffer  such  talk  in  his  hear- 
mg,  and  thought,  no  doubt,  that  a  look  and  a  word 
from  a  gentleman  would  be  sufficient  to  shut  up  so 
shabby  an  orator.  The  latter,  however,  was  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  but  rather  seemed  to  exult  in 
having  such  important  antagonists.  He  talked  with 
^^-eater  volubiliiy  than  ever,  and  soon  drowned  them 
in  declamation  on  the  subject  of  taxes,  poor's  rates, 
md  the  national  debt.  Master  Simon  endeavoured 
;o  brush  along  in  his  usual  excursive  manner,  which 
lad  always  answered  amazingly  well  with  the  vil- 
agers;  but  the  radical  was  one  of  those  pestilent 
leliows  that  pin  a  man  down  to  facts ;  and,  indeed, 
he  had  two  or  three  pamphlets  in  his  pocket,  to  sup- 
port every  thing  he  advanced  by  printed  documents. 
The  general,  too,  found  himself  betrayed  into  a  more 
serious  action  than  his  dignity  could  brook ;  and 
looked  like  a  mighty  Dutch  Indiaman,  grievously 
pfp|)ered  by  a  petty  privateer.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  swelled  and  looked  big,  and  talked  lar^^e,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  up  by  pomp  of  manner  for 
poverty  of  matter ;  every  home-thrust  of  the  radical 
made  him  wheeze  like  a  bellows,  and  seemed  to  let 
a  volume  of  wind  out  of  him.  In  a  word,  the  two 
worthies  from  the  Hall  were  completely  dumbfound- 
ed, and  this  too  in  the  presence  of  several  of  Master 
Simon's  staunch  admirers,  who  had  always  looked 
up  to  him  as  infallible.  I  do  not  know  how  he  and 
the  general  would  have  managed  to  draw  their  forces 
decently  Irom  the  field,  had  there  not  been  a  match 
at  grinning  through  a  horse-collar  announced, 
whereu|>on  the  radical  retired  with  great  expression 
of  contempt,  and,  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned, 
the  argument  was  carried  against  him  all  hollow. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  pack  of  stuff,  general  ?  " 
said  Master  Simon  ;  "  there's  no  talking  with  one  of 
these  chaps,  when  he  once  gets  that  confounded 
Cobbett  in  his  head." 

'  S'blocd,  sir  ! "  said  the  general,  wiping  his  fore- 
head, "  such  fellows  ought  all  to  be  transported  ! " 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  the  ladies  from  the 
Hall  paid  a  visit  to  the  green.  The  fair  Julia  made 
her  appearance  leaning  on  her  lover's  arm,  and 
looking  extremely  pale  and  interesting.  As  she  is 
a  great  favourite  in  the  village,  where  she  has  been 
known  from  childhood ;  and  as  her  late  accident  had 


been  much  talked  about,  the  sight  of  hei  caused  vetj 
manifest  delight,  and  some  of  the  old  women  of  th( 
village  blessed  her  sweet  face  as  she  passed. 

While  they  were  walking  about,  I  noticed  tht 
schoolmaster  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  ycun^; 
girl  that  represented  the  Queen  of  May,  evidently 
endeavouring  to  spirit  her  up  to  some  formidalile 
undertaking.  At  length,  as  the  party  from  the  Mai 
approacheu  her  bower,  she  came  forth,  falterinj,-  .i 
every  step,  until  she  reached  the  spot  where  the  I  p, 
Julia  stood  between  her  lover  and  L.idy  Lillycrat' 
The  little  Queen  then  took  the  chaplet  of  flown'. 
from  her  head,  and  attempted  to  put  it  on  that  oi 
the  bride  elect ;  but  the  confusion  of  both  was  so 
great,  that  the  wreath  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  had  not  the  officer  caught  it.  and.  lauijhin^, 
placed  it  u|}on  the  blushing  brows  of  his  misiros. 
There  w;is  something  charming  in  the  very  enihar- 
rassment  of  these  two  yeung  creatures,  both  so  be.tu- 
tiful,  yet  St)  different  in  their  kinds  of  beauty.  Master 
Simon  told  me,  afterwards,  that  the  Queen  of  May 
was  to  have  spoken  a  few  verses  whicn  the  school- 
master had  written  for  her ;  but  that  she  had  neither 
wit  to  understand,  nor  memory  to  recollect  them. 
"  Besides,"  added  he,  "  between  you  and  I,  she  mur- 
ders the  king's  English  abominably  ;  so  she  has  act- 
ed the  part  of  a  wise  woman,  in  holding  her  tongue, 
and  trusting  to  her  pretty  face." 

Among  the  other  characters  from  the  Hall  was 
Mrs.  Hannah,  my  Lady  Lillycraft's  gentlewoman ; 
to  my  surprise,  she  was  escorted  by  oUl  Christy,  the 
huntsman,  and  followed  by  his  ghost  of  a  grayhound 
but  I  find  they  are  very  old  acquaintances,  being 
drawn  together  by  some  sympathy  of  disposition. 
Mrs.  Hannah  moved  about  with  starched  digntt* 
among  the  rustics,  who  drew  back  from  her  witf 
more  awe  than  they  did  from  her  mistress.  Hei 
mouth  seemed  shut  as  with  a  clasp ;  exceptir^  thai 
I  now  and  then  heard  the  word  '•  fellows  ! "  escape 
from  between  her  lips,  as  she  got  accidentally  jostled 
in  the  crowd. 

But  there  was  one  other  heart  present  that  did 
not  enter  into  the  merriment  of  the  scene,  which  was 
that  of  the  simple  Phoebe  Wilkins,  the  housekeeper's 
niece.  The  poor  girl  has  continued  to  pine  and 
whine  for  some  time  past,  in  consequence  of  the 
obstinate  coldness  of  her  lover ;  never  was  a  little 
flirtation  more  severely  punished.  She  appeared 
this  day  on  the  green,  gallanted  by  a  smart  servant 
out  of  livery,  and  had  evidently  resolved  to  try  ihf 
hazardous  experiment  of  awakening  the  jealousy  of 
her  lover.  Sne  was  dressed  in  her  very  best ;  atfcct- 
ed  an  air  of  great  gaiety  ;  talked  IdUd  and  girlishly, 
and  laughed  when  there  was  nothing  to  laugh  at. 
There  was,  however,  an  aching,  heavy  heart  in  the 
poor  baggage's  bosom,  in  spite  of  all  her  levity.  Hei 
eye  turned  every  now  and  tnen  in  quest  of  her  reck- 
less lover,  and  her  cheek  g^rew  pale,  and  her  fictitious 
eaiety  vanished,  on  seeing  him  paying  his  rustic 
homage  to  the  little  May-day  Queen. 

My  attention  was  now  diverted  by  a  fresh  stir  and 
bustle.  Music  was  heard  from  a  distance ;  a  ttannei 
was  seen  advancing  up  the  road,  preceded  by  a  rustic 
band  playing  something  like  a  march,  ard  followed 
by  a  sturdy  throng  of  country  lads,  the  cHvalry  of  a 
neighbouring  and  rival  village. 

No  soonei  had  they  reached  the  green,  than  they 
challenged  the  heroes  of  the  day  to  new  trials  ot 
strength  and  activity.  Several  gymnastic  contests 
ensued,  for  the  honour  of  the  respective  villages.  In 
the  course  of  these  exercises,  young  Tibbets  and  the 
champion  of  the  adverse  party  had  an  obstinate 
match  at  wrestling.  They  tugged,  and  strained 
and  panted,  without  either  getting  the  mastery, 
until  Doth  came  to  the  ground,  and  rolled  upon  th« 
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freen.  Joit  then,  the  disconsolate  Phoebe  came  by.  I 
he  saw  her  recreant  lover  in  fierce  contest,  as  she 
thought,  and  in  danger.  In  a  moment  pride,  pique, 
and  coquctiv,  were  forgotten ;  she  rushed  into  the 
ring,  seize(l  upon  the  rival  champion  by  the 
hair,  and  was  on  the  point  of  wrc.ilting  on  him  her 
puny  vengeance,  when  a  buxom,  strapping  country 
lass,  the  sweetheart  of  the  prostrate  swain,  pounced 
upon  her  lilce  a  hawk,  and  would  have  stripped  her 
Ot  her  fine  plumage  in  a  twinkling,  had  she  also  not 
been  seized  in  her  turn. 

A  complete  tumult  ensued.  The  chivalry  of  the 
two  villages  became  embroiled.  Blows  began  to  be 
dealt,  and  sticks  to  be  flourished.  Phoebe  was  car- 
ried off  from  the  field  in  hysterics.  In  vain  did  the 
sages  of  the  village  interfere.  The  sententious 
apothecary  endeavoured  to  pour  the  soothing  oil  of 
his  philosophy  upon  this  tempestuous  sea  of  p.ission, 
but  was  tumbled  into  the  dust.  Slingsby,  the  peda- 
gogue, who  is  a  great  lover  of  peace,  went  into  the 
midst  of  the  throng,  as  marshal  of  the  day,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  commotion ;  but  was  rent  in  tw.iin,  and 
came  out  with  his  garment  hanging  in  two  strips 
fifom  his  shoulders;  upon  which  the  prodigal  son 
dashed  in  with  fury,  to  revenge  the  insult  which  his 
patron  had  sustained.  The  tumult  thickened ;  I 
caught  glimpses  of  the  Jockey-cap  of  old  Christy, 
like  the  helmet  of  a  chieftain,  bobbing  about  in  the 
midst  of  the  scuffle  ;  whilst  Mistress  Hannah,  sepa- 
rated from  her  doughty  protector,  was  squalling  and 
striking  at  right  and  left  with  a  faded  parasol ;  be- 
ing tossed  and  tousled  about  by  the  crowd  in  such 
wise  as  never  happened  to  maiden  gentlewoman 
before. 

At  length  I  beheld  old  Ready-Money  Jack  raak- 
ng  his  way  into  the  very  thickest  of  the  throng ; 
tewing  it.  as  it  were,  apart,  and  enforcing  peace, 
9/  et  armi's.  It  was  surprising  to  see  the  sudden 
quiet  that  ensued.  The  storm  settled  down  at  once 
into  tranquillity.  The  parties,  having  no  real  grounds 
of  hostility,  were  readily  pacified,  and  in  fact  were 
a  little  at  a  loss  to  know  why  and  how  they  had  got 
by  tbs  ears.  Slingsby  was  speedily  stitched  together 
again  by  his  friend  the  tailor,  and  resumed  his  usual 
good-humour.  Mrs.  Hannah  drew  on  one  side,  to 
plume  her  rumpled  feathers  ;  and  old  Christy,  hav- 
mg  repaired  his  damages,  took  her  under  his  arm, 
and  they  swept  back  again  to  the  Hall,  ten  times 
more  bitter  against  mankind  than  ever. 

The  Tibbets  family  alone  s^med  slow  in  recover- 
ing from  the  agitation  of  the  scene.  Young  Jack 
was  evidently  very  much  moved  by  the  heroism  of 
the  unlucky  Phoebe.  His  mother,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  the  field  of  action  by  news  of  the 
affray,  was  in  a  sad  panic,  and  had  need  of  all  her 
management  to  keep  him  from  following  his  mis- 
tress, and  coming  to  a  perfect  reconciliation. 

What  heightened  the  alarm  and  perplexity  of  the 
good  managing  dame  was,  that  the  matter  had 
aroused  the  slow  apprehension  of  old  Ready-Money 
himself;  who  was  very  much  struck  by  the  intrepid 
interference  of  so  pretty  and  delicate  a  girl,  and  was 
sadly  puzzled  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  vio- 
lent agitation  in  his  family. 

When  all  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Squire,  he 
was  grievously  scandalized  that  his  May-day  tete 
should  have  been  disgraced  by  such  a  brawl.  He 
ordered  Phoebe  to  appear  before  him  ;  but  the  girl 
was  so  frightened  and  distressed,  that  she  came  sob- 
bing and  trembling,  and,  at  the  first  question  he 
asked,  fell  again  into  hysterics.  Lady  Lillycraft,  who 
had  understood  that  there  was  an  anair  of  the  heart 
at  the  bottom  of  this  distress,  immediately  took  the 
girl  into  great  favour  and  protection,  and  made  her 
peace  with  the  Squir»^.  This  was  the  only  thing  that 


disturbed  the  harmony  of  t/ie  dav,  if  we  except  the 
discomfiture  of  Master  Simon  and  the  general  by  the 
radical.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Squire  Had 
very  fair  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  he  had  rode  hii 
hobby  throughout  the  day  without  any  other  molesta- 
tion. 

The  reader,  learned  in  these  matters,  will  peroeive 
that  all  this  was  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the  once  gay 
and  fanciful  rites  of  May..  The  peasantry  have  los' 
the  proper  feeling  for  these  rites,  and  have  growi 
almost  as  strange  to  them  as  the  boors  of  La 
Mancha  were  to  the  customs  of  chivalry,  in  the  days 
of  the  valorous  Don  Quixote.  Indeed,  I  Qpnsidered 
it  a  proof  of  the  discretion  with  which  the  Sciuire 
rides  his  hobby,  that  he  had  not  pushed  the  tning 
any  farther,  nor  attempted  to  revive  many  obsolete 
usages  of  the  day,  which  in  the  present  matter-of- 
fact  times,  would  appear  affected  and  absurd.  I 
must  say,  though  I  do  it  under  the  rose,  the  general 
brawl  in  which  this  festival  had  nearly  terminated, 
has  made  me  doubt  whether  these  rural  customs  of 
the  good  old  times  were  always  so  very  loving  anr 
innocent  as  we  are  apt  to  fanay  them  ;  and  whether 
the  peasantry  in  those  times  were  really  so  Arcadian 
as  they  have  been  fondly  represented,  I  begin  to 
fear — 

"  Thoce  days  w<r«  never  ;  airv  dream 

Sat  for  the  picture,  aad  the  poct'a  nud. 
Importing  lubttaiice  to  aa  empty  ihade, 
Imposed  a  ga;r  delirium  for  a  truth. 
Grant  it;  I  itill  muil  envy  them  an  ag* 
That  bvotu'd  (uch  a  dream," 


THE  MANUSCRIPT. 


Yesterday  was  a  day  of  quiet  and  repose,  aflei 
the  bustle  of  May-day.  During  the  morning,  I 
joined  the  ladies  in  a  small  sitting-room,  the  win- 
dows of  which  came  down  to  the  floor,  and  opened 
upon  a  terrace  of  the  garden,  which  was  set  out  with 
delicate  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  soft  sunshine  that 
fell  into  the  room  through  the  branches  of  trees  that 
overhung  the  windows,  the  sweet  smell  of  the  flow- 
ers, and  the  singling  of  the  birds,  seemed  to  produce 
a  pleasing  yet  calming  effect  on  the  whole  party : 
for  some  time  elapsed  without  any  one  speaking. 
Lady  Lillycraft  ana  Miss  Templeton  were  sitting  by 
an  elegant  work-table,  near  one  of  the  windows, 
occupied  with  some  pretty  lady-like  work.  The 
captain  was  on  a  stool  at  his  mistress'  feet,  looking 
over  some  music ;  and  poor  Phoebe  Wilkins,  who 
has  always  been  a  kind  of  pet  among  the  ladies,  but 
who  has  risen  vastly  in  favour  with  Lady  Lillycraft, 
in  consequence  of  some  tenvler  confessions,  sat  in 
one  comer  of  the  room,  with  swoln  eyes,  working 
pensively  at  some  of  the  fair  Julia's  wedding  orna- 
ments. 

The  silence  was  interrupted  by  her  ladyship,  who 
suddenly  proposed  a  task  to  the  captain.  "  I  am  in 
your  debt,"  said  she,  "  for  that  tale  you  read  to  us 
the  other  day ;  I  will  now  furnish  one  in  return,  if 
you'll  read  it :  and  it  is  just  suited  to  this  sweet  May 
IT  oming,  for  it  is  all  about  love ! " 

The  proposition  seemed  to  delight  every  one  pres- 
ent. The  captain  smiled  assent.  Her  ladyship  rung 
for  her  page,  and  despatched  him  to  her  room  for 
the  manuscript.  "  As  the  captain,"  said  she,  "  gave 
us  an.  account  of  the  author  of  his  story,  it  is  but 
right  I  should  give  one  of  mine,  it  was  written  by 
the  parson  of  the  parish  where  I  reside.  He  is  a 
thin,  elderly  man,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  but  pos- 
itively one  of  the  most  charming  nren  that  evo 
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iiwd.  He  loHt  his  wife  a  lew  yean  since ;  one  of 
tbe  sweetest  women  you  ever  saw.  He  htm  two 
Hens,  whom  he  educates  himself ;  both  of  whom  al- 
ready write  dtjlightful  poetr\'.  His  parsonage  i.s  a 
lovely  place,  close  by  the  cliurch,  all  overrun  with 
ivy  and  honeysuckles:  with  the  sweetest  flower- 
garden  about  It ;  for,  you  know,  our  country  clergy- 
inen  are  almost  always  fond  of  flowers,  and  malice 
I  heir  parsonages  perfect  pictures. 

"  His  livinff  is  a  very  good  one,  and  he  is  very 
ntiurh  beloved,  and  docs  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  among  the  poor.  And  then  such 
sermons  as  he  preaches  I  Oh,  if  you  could  only  hear 
one  taken  from  a  text  in  Solomon's  Song,  all  alx)Ut 
love  and  matrimony,  one  of  the  sweetest  things  you 
ever  heard  !  He  preaches  it  at  least  once  a  year,  in 
spring-time,  for  he  knows  I  am  fond  of  it.  He  always 
dmes  with  me  on  Sundays,  and  often  brings  me  some 
of  the  sweetest  pieces  of  poetry,  all  about  the  pleas- 
ures of  melancholy,  and  such  subjects,  that  make  me 
cry  so,  you  can't  think.  I  wish  he  would  publish.  I 
thmk  he  has  some  things  as  sweet  as  any  thing  of 
Moore  or  Lord  Byron. 

"  He  fell  into  very  ill  health  some  time  ago,  and 
was  advised  to  go  to  the  continent ;  and  I  gave  him 
no  peace  until  he  went,  and  promised  to  take  care 
ot  his  two  boys  until  he  returned. 

"  He  was  gone  for  above  a  year,  and  was  quite  re- 
stored. When  he  came  back,  he  sent  me  the  tale 
I'm  going  to  show  you. — Oh,  here  it  is  I"  said  she, 
as  the  page  put  in  her  hands  a  (jcautiful  box  ol  satin- 
wood.  Slie  unlocked  it,  and  from  among  several 
parcels  of  notes  on  embossed  paper,  cards  of  cha- 
rades, and  copies  of  verses,  she  drew  out  a  crimson 
velvet  case,  that  smelt  very  much  of  perfumes.  From 
ihis  she  took  a  manuscript,  daintily  written  on  gilt- 
(rdged  vellum  paper,  ana  stitched  with  a  light  blue 
riband.  This  she  handed  to  the  captain,  who  read 
.he  following  tale,  which  I  have  procured  for  the 
■^tertainmcnt  of  the  reader. 


ANNETTE  DELARBRE. 


rhe  nldier  frme  the  war  ntorai, 
And  the  merchant  from  the  main, 
Bui  I  hae  parted  with  my  toTe, 
And  ne'er  to  meet  anin, 

Ujdau, 
And  ne'er  to  meet  again. 

When  day  ii  gone,  and  night  ii  coma. 
And  a'  are  boun  to  ileep, 
I  think  on  them  that's  far  awa 
The  Ice-lang  night,  and  weep, 

My  dear, 
The  If  ling  night,  and  weep. 

OU  ScHtk  BmOmd. 

In  the  course  ot  a  tour  that  I  once  made  in 
Lower  Normandy,  I  remained  for  a  day  or  two  at 
the  old  town  of  Honfleur,  which  stands  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.  ^  It  was  the  time  of  a  tete,  and 
all  the  world  was  thronging  in  the  evening  to  dance 
at  the  fair,  held  before  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
Grace.  As  I  like  all  kinds  of  innocent  merry-making, 
i  joined  the  throng, 

The  chapel  is  situated  at  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  or 
promontory,  from  whence  its  bell  may  be  heard  at  a 
distance  by  the  mariner  at  night  It  is  said  to  have 
^vcn  the  name  to  the  port  of  Havre-de-Grace,  which 
Ues  directly  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 
The  road  up  to  the  chapel  went  in  a  zigzag  course,along 
the  brow  of  the  steep  coast ;  it  was  shaded  by  trees, 
from  between  which  I  had  beautiful  peeps  at  the  an- 
cient towers  of  Honfleur  below,  the  varied  scenery 


of  the  opposite  shore,  the  white  buildinKi  of  Havrr 
in  the  distance,  and  the  wide  sea  beyond.  The  road 
was  enlivened  by  groups  of  peasant  girla,  in  their 
bright  crimson  dresses  and  tall  caps ;  and  I  found  al: 
the  flower  of  the  neighlx)urhood  assembled  on  iht 
green  that  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hilL 

The  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace  is  a  favouritf 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Honfleur  and  its  vicinity 
both  for  pleasure  and  devotion.  At  this  little  cha|)rl 
prayers  are  put  up  by  the  mariners  of  the  oort  pn- 
vious  to  their  voyages,  and  by  their  friends  during 
their  absence  ;  and  votive  offerings  are  hung  ahoui 
its  walls,  in  fulfilment  of  vows  made  during  times  ol 
shipwreck  and  disaster.  The  chapel  is  surrounded 
by  trees.  Over  the  portal  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
and  child,  with  an  inscription  which  struck  me  as 
being  quite  poetical : 

"Etoile  de  la  mer,  priai  poui  noua  I  " 
(Star  of  the  lea,  pray  for  m.) 

On  a  level  spot  near  the  chapel,  under  a  grove  o\ 
noble  trees,  tne  populace  dance  on  flne  summ(  i 
evenings  ;  and  here  arc  held  frequent  fairs  and  fetes, 
which  assemble  all  the  rustic  beauty  of  the  lovelicsi 
parts  of  Lower  Normandy.  The  present  was  an  oc- 
casion of  the  kind.  Booths  and  tents  were  erected 
among  the  trees;  there  were  the  usual  displays 
of  tinery  to  tempt  the  rural  coquette,  and  oi  won- 
derful shows  to  entice  the  curious ;  mountebanks 
were  exerting  their  eloouence ;  jugglers  and  for- 
tune-tellers astonishing  tne  credulous  :  while  whole 
rows  of  grotesque  saints,  in  wood  and  waiwork, 
were  offered  for  the  purchase  of  the  pious. 

The  fSte  had  assembled  in  one  view  all  the  pictur- 
esque costumes  of  the  Pays  d'Auge,  and  the  Gjtt 
de  Caux.  I  beheld  tall,  stately  cap,  and  trim  bod- 
dices,  according  to  fashions  which  nave  been  handed 
down  from  mother  to  daughter  for  centuries,  the 
exact  counterparts  of  those  worn  in  the  time  of  th« 
Conqueror ;  and  which  surprised  me  by  their  faith- 
ful resemblance  to  those  which  I  had  seen  in  the 
old  pictures  of  Froissart's  Chronicles,  and  in  tlie 
paintings  of  illuminated  manuscripts.  Any  one, 
also,  that  has  been  in  Lower  Normandy,  must  have 
remarked  the  beauty  of  the  peasantry,  and  that  aii 
of  native  elegance  that  prevails  among  them.  It  \i 
tb  this  country,  undoubtedly,  that  the  English  owe 
their  good  looks.  It  was  from  hence  that  the  bright 
carnation,  the  fine  blue  eye,  the  light,  auburn  hair, 
passed  over  to  England  in  the  train  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  filled  the  land  with  beauty. 

The  scene  before  me  was  perfectly  enchanting 
the  assemblage  of  so  many  fresh  and  blooming 
faces ;  the  gay  groups  in  fanciful  dresses ;  some  dan- 
cing on  the  green,  others  strolling  about,  or  seated 
on  the  grass ;  the  fine  clumps  of  trees  in  the  for»- 
ground,  bordering  the  brow  of  this  atry  height,  and 
the  broad  green  sea,  sleeping  in  summer  tranquillity 
in  the  distance.  ' 

Whilst  I  was  regarding  this  animated  picture,  i 
was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  girl, 
who  passed  through  the  crowd  without  seeming  tc 
take  any  interest  in  their  amusements.  She  wai 
slender  and  delicate  in  her  form ;  she  had  not  the 
bloom  upon  her  cheek  that  is  ustial  among  the  peas- 
antry of  Normandy,  and  her  blue  eyes  had  a  singu- 
lar and  melancholy  expression.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  a  venerable-lookine  man,  whom  I  pre- 
sumed to  be  her  father.  'There  was  a  whispei 
among  the  bystanders,  and  a  wistful  look  after  nei 
as  she  passed ;  the  young  men  touched  their  hati, 
and  sonic  of  the  children  followed  her  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, watching  her  movements.  She  approached 
the  edge  of  the  hill,  where  there  is  a  little  platform, 
from  whence  the  people  of  Honfleur  look  out  fot 
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lilt;  approach  ol  vessels.  Here  she  stood  for 
some  time  waving  her  hanilkerchier,  though  there 
was  nothing  to  b«  seen  but  two  or  three  fishing- 
lioais.  like  mere  specks  on  the  bosom  of  the  distant 
ocean. 

These  circumstances  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I 
made  some  inquiries  about  her,  which  were  answer- 
ed  with  readiness  and  intelligence  by  a  priest  of  the 
ninifhliouring  chapel.  Our  conversation  drew  to. 
C:tlier  several  of  the  by-standers,  each  of  whom  had 
umiething  to  communicate,  and  from  them  all  I 
f  ilhered  the  following  particulars. 

Annette  Delarbre  was  the  only  daughter  of  one 
of  the  I  gher  order  of  farmers,  or  snialT  proprietors, 
as  they  are  called,  who  lived  at  Pont  I'Eveque,  a 
pleasant  vilKige  not  far  from  Hontleur,  in  that  rich 
pa.storal  part  of  Lower  Normandy  called  the  Pays 
d  Au^e.  Annette  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  her 
parents,  and  was  brought  up  with  the  fondest  indulg- 
ence. She  was  gay,  tender,  petulant,  and  suscep- 
tible. All  her  feelings  were  quick  and  ardent  ;  and 
having  never  experienced  contradiction  or  restraint, 
she  was  little  practised  in  self-control :  nothing  but 
the  native  goodness  of  her  heart  kept  her  from  run- 
ning continually  into  error. 

Kven  while  a  child,  her  susceptibility  was  evinced 
in  an  attachment  which  she  fonned  to  a  playmate, 
Euf^ene  La  Forguc,  the  only  son  of  a -widow,  mUo 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  Their  childish  .ove 
was  an  epitome  of  maturer  passion ;  it  had  its 
caprices,  and  jealousies,  and  quarrels,  and  recon- 
ciliations. It  was  assuming  sonieihmg  of  a  graver 
character,  as  Annette  entered  her  fifteenth  and  Eu- 
gueiie  his  nineteenth  year,  when  he  was  suddenly 
carried  off  to  the  army  by  the  conscription. 

It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  his  widowed  mother,  for 
he  was  her  only  pride  and  comfort ;  but  it  was  one 
;f  rhose  sudden  bereavements  which  mothers  were 
^«rpctually  doomed  to  feel  in  France,  during  the 
lirne  that  continual  and  bloody  wars  were  incessantly 
draining  her  youth.  It  was  a  temporary  affliction 
also  to  Annette,  to  lose  her  lover.  With  tender 
embraces,  half  childish,  half  womanish,  she  parted 
from  him.  The  tears  streamed  from  her  blue  eyes, 
as  she  bound  a  braid  of  her  fair  hair  round  his 
wrist;  but  the  smiles  still  broke  through;  for  she 
was  yet  too  young  to  feel  how  serious  a  thing  is 
separation,  and  how  many  chances  there  are,  when 
parting  in  this  wide  world,  against  our  ever  meeting 
again. 

Weeks,  months,  years  flew  by.  Annette  increased 
in  beauty  as  she  increased  in  years,  and  was  the 
reigning  belle  of  the  neighbourhood.  Her  time 
passed  innocently  and  happily.  Her  father  was  a 
man  of  some  conseuuence  in  the  rural  community, 
and  his  house  was  tne  resort  of  the  gayest  of  the 
village.  Annette  held  a  kind  of  rur^  court ;  she 
was  always  surrounded  by  companions  of  her  owii 
age,  among  whom  she  alone  unrivalled.  Much  of 
their  time  was  passed  in  making  lace,  the  prevalent 
manufacture  of  th;  neighbourhood.  As  they  sat 
at  this  delicate  and  feminine  labour,  the  merry 
tale  and  sprightly  song  went  round ;  none  laughed 
mth  a  lighter  heart  than  Annette ;  and  if  she 
lang,  her  voice  was  perfect  melody.  Their  even- 
uMgt  were  enlivened  by  the  dance,  or  by  those 
pleasant  social  games  so  prevalent  among  the 
iFtench  ;  and  when  she  appeared  at  the  village  ball 
on  Sunday  evenings,  she  was  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration. 

As  she  was  a  rural  heiress,  she  did  not  want  for 
suitors.  Many  advantageous  offers  were  made  her, 
but  she  refused  them  all.  She  laughed  at  the  pre- 
tended pann  of  her  admirers,  and  triumphed  over 
them  with  tne  caprice  of  buoyant  youth  and  con- 


scious beauty.    With  ail  her  apparent  Irvit/,  how. 
ever,  could  any  one  have  read  the  story  oi  her  heart 
thev  might  have  traced  in  it  some  fond  remembrance 
of  ner  eariy  playmate,  not  so  deeply  graven  as  tc 
be  painful,  but  too  deep  to  be  easily  obliterated 
and  they  might  have  noticed,  amidst  all  her  gaietv, 
the  tenclemrss  that   marked   her  manner  towards 
the  mother  of  Eugene.    She  would  often  steal  awa> 
from   her   youthful  companions  and   their  amuse- 
ments, to  pass  whole  days  with  the  goo<l  widow 
hstening  to  her  fond  talk  al)out  her  boy,  and  blush 
ing  with  secret  pleasure,  when  his  letters  were  read, 
at  Ending  herself  a  constant  theme  of  recollectior 
and  inciuiry. 

At  length  the  sudden  return  of  peace,  which  sen' 
many  a  warrior  to  his  native  cottage,  brought  back 
Eugene,  a  young  sun-burnt  soldier,  to  the  vulage.  I 
need  not  sav  how  rapturously  his  return  was  greeted 
by  his  mother,  who  saw  in  him  the  pride  and  staff 
of  her  old  age.  He  had  risen  in  the  service  by  his 
merits:  but  brought  away  little  from  the  wars,  ex- 
cepting a  sHdier-like  air,  a  gallant  name,  and  a  scat 
across  the  forehead.  He  brought  back,  however,  a 
nature  unspoiled  by  the  camp.  He  was  frank,  open, 
generous,  and  ardient.  His  heart  was  quick  and 
kind  in  its  impulses,  and  was  perhaps  a  little  softer 
from  having  suffered :  it  was  full  of  tenderness  for 
Annette.  He  had  received  frequent  accounts  of  her 
from  his  mother  ;  and  the  mention  of  her  kindness 
to  his  lonely  parent,  had  rendered  her  doubly  dear 
to  him.  He  had  been  wounded ;  he  had  been  a 
prisoner  ;  he  had  been  in  various  troubles,  but  had 
alwciys  preserved  'he  braid  of  her  hair,  which  she 
had  Imund  round  his  arm.  It  had  been  a  kind  of 
talisman  to  him ;  he  had  many  a  time  looked  upon 
it  as  he  lay  on  the  hard  ground,  and  the  thougiit 
that  he  might  one  day  see  Annette  again,  and  the 
fair  fields  about  his  native  village,  had  cheered  his 
heart,  and  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  every 
hardship. 

He  had  left  Annette  almost  a  child — he  found 
her  a  blooming  woman.  If  he  had  loved  her  before, 
he  now  adored  her.  Annette  was  equally  struck 
with  the  improvement  which  time  had  made  in  her 
lover.  She  noticed,  with  secret  admiration,  his 
superiority  to  the  other  young  men  of  the  vill.ige ; 
the  frank,  lofty,  military  air,  that  distinguished  him 
from  all  the  rest  at  their  rural  gatherings.  The 
more  she  saw  him,  the  more  her  light,  playful 
fondness  of  former  years  deepened  into  ardent  and 
powerful  affection.  But  Annelte  was  a  rural  belle. 
She  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  dominion,  and  had 
l)een  rendered  wilful  and  capricious  by  constant 
indulgence  at  home,  and  admiration  abroad.  She 
was  conscious  of  her  power  over  Eugene,  and  de- 
lighted in  exercising  it.  She  sometimes  treated 
him  with  petulant  caprice,  enjoying  the  pain  which 
she  inflicted  by  her  frowns,  from  the  idea  how  soon 
she  would  chase  it  away  again  by  her  smiles.  She 
took  a  pleasure  in  alarming  his  fears,  by  affecting  a 
temporary  preference  to  some  one  or  other  of  his 
rivals  ;  and  then  would  delight  in  allaying  them,  by 
an  ample  measure  of  returning  kindness.  Perhaps 
there  was  some  degree  of  vanity  gratified  by  all 
this  ;  it  might  be  a  matter  of  triumph  to  show  her 
absolute  power  over  the  young  soldier,  who  was 
the  universal  object  of  female  admiration.  Eugene, 
however,  was  of  too  serious  and  ardent  a  nature 
to  be  trifled  with.  He  loved  too  fervently  not  to  be 
tilled  with  doubt.  He  saw  Annette  surrounded  by 
admirers,  and  full  of  animation  ;  the  gayest  among 
the  gay  at  all  their  rural  festivities,  and  apparently 
most  gay  when  he  was  most  dejected.  Every  one 
saw  through  this  caprice,  but  hlniself;  every  one 
saw  that  in  reality  she  doted  on  nim ;  but  Eugenir 
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Kkme  wupected  the  tincerity  of  her  aflection.  For 
•oine  time  he  bore  thii  coouctry  wiih  tccret  im- 
patience and  distrust;  but  nis  ferlin);s  grew  wre 
nnd  irritable,  and  overcame  his  self-commHnd.  A 
flight  misunderstanding  toolc  place ;  .i  (|iiiirrel  en- 
sued. Annette,  unaccustomed  to  be  thwarted  and 
rontra<iicled,  and  full  of  the  insolence  of  youthful 
heauty,  assumed  an  air  of  dindain.  She  reuised  all 
explanations  to  her  luver,  and  they  parted  in  an^er. 
That  very  evening  Kugcne  saw  her,  full  of  jjaiety, 
lancing  with  one  of  nis  rivals ;  and  as  her  eye 
caught  his,  fixed  on  her  with  unfeigned  distress,  it 
^parKlf.d  with  more  than  usual  vivacity.  It  was  a 
finishing  blow  to  his  hopes,  already  so  much  im- 
pairrd  l)y  secret  distrust.  Pride  and  resentm-.tit 
both  struggled  in  his  breiist,  and  seemed  to  rouse 
his  spirit  to  all  its  wonted  energy.  He  retired  from 
her  presence,  with  the  hasty  determination  never  to 
see  her  .igain. 

A  woman  is  more  considerate  in  affairs  of  love 
than  a  man  ;  because  love  is  more  the  study  and 
busini'ss  of  her  life.  Annette  soon  repented  of  her 
indiscretion ;  she  felt  that  she  h.id  used  her  lovtr 
unkindly;  she  felt  that  she  h.-nl  trifled  with  his  sin- 
cere .ind  generous  nature — and  then  he  looked  so 
handsome  when  he  parted  after  their  quarrel-  his 
tine  features  lighted  up  by  indignation.  She  ha<l 
intended  making  up  with  him  at  the  evenmg  dance  ; 
but  his  sudden  departure  prevented  her.  She  now 
promised  herself  that  wnen  next  they  met  she 
would  amply  rcp.is  him  by  the  sweets  of  a  perfect 
reconciliation,  and  that,  thenceforward,  she  would 
never— never  tease  him  more !  That  promise  was 
not  to  be  fullilled.  Day  after  day  p.issed — but 
Eugene  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Sunday 
•vening  came,  the  usual  time  when  all  the  gaiety 
>:  the  vill.ige  assembled — but  Eugene  was  not  there. 
She  inquired  after  him  ;  he  had  left  the  village.  She 
aow  liecame  alarmed,  and,  forgetting  all  coyness  and 
tffectetl  indifference,  called  on  Eugene's  mother  for 
an  expl.mation.  She  found  her  fulT  of  affbction,  and 
learnt  with  surprise  and  consternation  that  Eugene 
had  Konc  to  sea. 

WTiile  his  feelings  were  yet  smarting  with  her 
affected  disdain,  and  his  heart  a  prey  to  alternate 
indignation  and  despair,  he  had  suddenly  embraced 
an  invitation  which  had  repeatedly  been  made  him 
by  a  relation,  who  was  fitting  out  a  ship  from  the 
port  of  Honfleur,  and  who  wished  him  to  be  the 
companion  of  his  voyage.  Absence  appeared  to 
him  the  only  cure  for  his  unlucky  passion ;  and  in 
the  temporary  transports  of  his  feelings,  there  was 
something  gratifying  in  the  idea  of  having  half  the 
world  intervene  between  them.  The  hurry  neces- 
sary for  his  departure  left  no  time  for  cool  reflec- 
tion ;  it  rendered  him  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of 
his  afllicted  mother.  He  hastened  to  Honfleur  just 
in  time  to  make  the  needful  preparations  for  the 
voyage ;  and  the  first  news  that  Annette  received 
of  this  sudden  determination  y/as  a  letter  delivered 
by  his  mother,  returning  her  pledges  of  affection, 
particularly  the  long-treasured  braid  of  her  hair,  and 
bidding  her  a  last  farewell,  in  terms  more  full  of  sor- 
row and  tenderness  than  upbraiding. 

This  was  the  first  stroke  of  real  anguish  that 
Annette  had  ever  received,  and  it  overcame  her. 
The  vivacity  of  her  spirits  were  apt  to  hurry  her 
to  extremes ;  she  for  a  tirr  •  gave  way  to  ungovern- 
able transport:  of  afHictimi  and  remorse,  and  mani- 
fested, in  the  violence  of  her  grief,  the  real  ardour 
of  her  aflection.  The  thought  occurred  to  her  that 
the  ship  might  not  yet  have  sailed ;  she  seized  on 
the  hope  with  eagerness,  and  hastened  with  her 
father  to  Honfleur.  The  ship  had  sailed  that  very 
(noming.    From  the  heights  above  the  town  she 


uw  it  lessening  to  a  ■|)eck  ;n  the  IntMd  boionn  ol 
the  ocean,  and  Iwfore  even>ng  the  whitt  mii  had 
f.ided  from  her  sight.  She  turned  full  of  anguish  ic 
the  neighbouring  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  (Jrace 
and  throwing  herself  on  the  pavement,  poured  on 
prayers  and  tears  for  the  sjife  return  of  her  lover. 

When  she  returneil  home,  the  cheerfulness  of  lin 
spirits  was  at  an  end.  .She  looked  back  with  remor  • 
and  self-upbraiding  at  her  past  caprice* ;  she  tunu  i 
with  distaste  from  the  a«!ulaiion  of  her  admirers,  ml 
had  no  longer  any  relish  for  the  amusements  of  ilw 
village.  With  humili.ttion  and  difl^idence,  she  sou){lii 
the  widowed  mother  of  Rugene ;  hut  was  receivcci 
by  her  with  an  overflowing  heart ;  for  she  only  brheiil 
in  Annette  one  who  could  symp-ithize  in  her  doting 
fondness  for  her  son.  It  seemed  some  alleviation  oi 
her  remorse  to  sit  by  the  mother  all  d.iy,  to  simU 
her  wants,  to  beguile  her  heavy  hour.,  to  hang  alK)iii 
her  with  the  caressing  endearments  ol  a  daughter, 
and  to  seek  by  every  means,  ii  possible,  to  supply  tiie 
pl.ii  (■  of  the  son,  whom  she  repro.iche(l  herself  wiih 
naving  driven  awiiv. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ship  made  a  prospcroui 
voyage  to  her  destined  port.  Eugene's  mother  ir- 
ccived  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  lamented  the 
precipitancy  of  his  departure.  The  vov'ige  had  given 
him  time  for  sober  reflection.  If  Anneiie  h. id  been 
unkind  to  him.  he  ought  not  to  have  for^joiten  what 
w.is  due  to  his  motlier,  who  w.^s  now  advanced  in 
years.  He  accused  hinisell  of  selt\shnf<.s,  in  only 
listening  to  the  suggestions  of  his  own  inconsiderate 
passions.  He  promised  to  return  with  the  ship,  to 
111. ike  his  mind  up  to  his  disappointment,  .ind  to 

think  of  nothing  but  making  his  mother  h.ippy 

"  And  when  he  does  return."  said  Annette,  cfaspinf 
her  h.inds  with  transport,  "  it  shall  not  be  my  faui' 
if  he  ever  leaves  us  again." 

I  The  time  approached  for  the  ship's  return.  Siir 
I  was  daily  expected,  when  the  weather  became  dread 
I  lully  tempestuous.  D.iy  after  day  brought  news  ot 
vessels  foundered,  or  driven  on  snore,  and  the  coast 
was  strewed  with  wrecks.  Intelligence  was  received 
of  the  looked-for  ship  having  l)een  seen  dismasted  in 
a  violent  storm,  and  the  greatest  fears  were  enter- 
t.iined  for  her  safety. 

Annette  never  left  the  sid?  of  Eugene's  mother. 
She  watched  every  change  of  her  countenance  with 
painful  solicitude,  and  endeavoured  to  cheer  her  with 
hopes,  while  her  own  mind  was  racked  by  anxiety. 
She  tasked  her  efforts  to  be  gay  ;  but  it  was  a  forced 
and  unnatural  gaiety :  a  sigh  from  the  mother  would 
completely  check  it ;  and  when  she  could  no  longei 
restrain  the  rising  tears,  she  would  hurry  away  and 
pour  out  her  agony  in  secret.  Every  anxious  look, 
every  anxious  inquiry  of  the  mother,  whenever  a  doot 
opened,  or  a  strange  face  appeared,  w.is  an  arrow  to 
her  soul.  She  considered  every  disappointment  as  a 
pang  of  her  own  infliction,  and  her  heart  sickened 
under  the  careworn  expression  of  the  maternal  eye. 
At  length  this  suspense  became  insupportable. 
She  left  the  village  and  hastened  to  Honfleur,  hoping 
every  hour,  every  moment,  to  receive  some  tidings 
of  her  lover.  She  paced  the  pier,  and  wearied  the 
seamen  of  the  port  with  her  inquiries.  She  made  a 
daily  pilgrimage  to  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace  ; 
hung  votive  garlands  on  the  wall,  and  passed  hours 
either  kneeling  before  the  altar,  or  looking  out  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill  upon  the  angry  sea. 

At  length  word  was  brought  that  the  long-wished- 
for  vessel  was  in  sight.  She  was  seen  standing  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  shattered  and  crippled,  bear- 
ing marks  of  having  been  sadly  tempest-tost.  There 
was  a  general  joy  diffused  by  her  return  ;  and  there 
was  not  a  brighter  eye,  nor  a  lighter  heart  than  An- 
nette's, in  the  little  port  of  Honfleur.   The  ship  camt 
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«  MKhor  in  the  river,  and  nhortly  after  a  boat  put  off 
for  the  ihore.  The  ponularc  crowded  down  to  the 
pier-head,  to  welcome  it.  Annette  itoo<i  blushing, 
tnd  smllinK,  and  tremhIinK,  and  weeping ;  for  a  thou- 
und  painfully-pleaHing  rtnotioni  aKitaird  her  breast 
\t  the  thoughts  of  tne  meeting  and  reconciiintion 
tbout  to  take  placr. 

Her  heart  tnroblted  to  pour  itself  out,  and  atone 
'.  3  her  gallant  lovc;r  for  all  its  errors  At  one  mo- 
lent  sne  would  pl.ice  herself  in  a  cons(Mruous  sitti- 
illon,  where  she  might  catch  his  virw  at  oti'e.  and 
surprise  him  by  her  welcome  ;  but  the  next  niotf'ent 
i  doubt  wouUI  come  across  her  mind,  find  she  would 
shrink  among  the  throng,  trembling  and  /,)'>u,  and 
Kaaping  with  her  emotions.  Hct  'I'itation  inr»iiai»»»d 
us  the  boat  drew  near,  until  it  iHt.m  ■  distressing; 
and  it  was  almost  a  relief  to  her  when  u  perceived 
that  her  lover  was  not  there.  She  presuf**'  'I  that 
sonje  acci<lent  had  detained  him  on  l)oard  of  the  lti|i , 
and  she  felt  that  the  del.ay  would  enable  hrr  to  gather 
more  aelf-possession  for  the  meeting.  As  the  boat 
neareil  the  shore,  many  inquiries  were  made,  and 
laconic  answers  returned.  At  length  Annette  heard 
some  inquiries  after  her  lover.  Her  heart  palpiiatcd 
—there  was  a  moment's  pause  :  the  reply  was  brid, 
but  awful.  He  had  lH;en  washed  from  tne  deck,  with 
two  of  the  crew,  in  the  mitlst  of  a  stormy  night,  when 
it  was  impossible  to  render  any  assistance.  A  pierc- 
ing shriek  broke  from  among  the  crowd ;  and  An- 
nette had  nearly  fallen  into  the  waves. 

The   sudden   revulsion   of  leelinj{s   after   surh   a 
transient  gleam  of  happiness,  was  too  much  for  her  I 
harassed  frame.     She  was  carried  home  senseless.  I 
Hei  life  was  for  some  time  desp.aired  of,  and  it  was  ' 
Tionths  before  she  recoverc<l  her  health ;   but  she 
'levcr  h.ad  perfectly  recovered  her  mind :  it  still  re- 
pined unsettled  with  respect  to  her  lover's  fate. 

"The  subject,"  continued  my  informer,  "is  never 
rsntioned  in  her  hearing  ;  but  she  sometimes  speaks 
jf  it  herself,  and  it  seems  is  though  there  were  sonic 
■/.ague  train  of  impressions  in  her  mind,  in  which 
hope  and  fear  are  strangely  mingled  —some  imper- 
tect  idea  of  her  lover's  shipwreck,  and  yet  some  ex- 
pectation of  his  return. 

"  Her  parents  have  tried  every  means  to  cheer  her, 
ind  to  banish  these  gloomy  images  from  her  thoughts, 
rhey  assemble  round  her  the  young  companions  in 
whose  society  she  used  to  delight ;  and  they  will  work, 
ind  chat,  and  sing,  and  laugh,  as  formerly  ;  but  she 
will  sit  silently  among  them,  and  will  sometimes 
vveep  in  the  midst  of  their  gaiety  ;  and,  if  spoken  to, 
will  make  no  reply,  but  look  up  with  streaming  eyes, 
md  sing  a  dismal  little  song,  which  she  has  learned 
>omewherc,  about  a  shipwreck.  It  makes  every  one's 
lieart  ache  to  see  her  in  this  way,  for  she  used  to  be 
the  happiest  creatute  in  the  village. 

"She  passes  the  greater  part  of  the  time  with 
Eugene's  mother;  whose  only  consolation  is  her 
society,  and  who  dotes  on  her  with  a  mother's  ten- 
lerness.  She  is  the  only  one  that  has  perfect  intlu- 
•nce  over  Annette  in  every  mood.  Tne  poor  girl 
eems,  as  formerly,  to  make  an  efibrt  to  be  cheerful 
n  hei  company ;  but  will  sometimes  gaze  upon  her 
'  ith  the  most  piteous  look,  and  then  kiss  her  gray 
'  xrs,  and  fall  on  her  neck  and  weep. 

"  She  is  not  always  melancholy,  however ;  she  has 
^casional  intervals,  when  she  will  be  bright  and 
animated  for  days  together ;  but  there  is  a  degree  of 
vildness  attending  these  fits  of  gaiety,  that  prevents 
their  yielding  any  satisfaction  to  her  friends.  At 
such  times  she  will  arrange  her  room,  which  is  all 
covered  with  pictures  of  ships  and  legends  of  saints ; 
and  will  wreathe  a  white  chaplet,  as  if  for  a  wedding, 
\n<l  prepare  wedding  ornaments.  She  will  listen 
anxiously  at  the  door,  and  look  frequently  out  at  the 


window,  M  If  expecting  some  one's  arrival.  It  li 
supposed  that  at  such  time*  she  is  looking  for  hei 
lover's  return;  hut,  as  no  one  touehrs  upon  IM 
theme,  nor  mentions  his  name  in  her  presence 
the  current  of  her  thoughts  is  mere  ni.iiter  of  con- 
jecture. Now  and  then  she  will  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  ch.apel  of  Notre  Dame  de  (Irace;  where  she 
will  pray  (or  hours  at  the  allnr,  and  decorate  the  Im- 
ages with  wreaths  that  she  h.a(l  woven  ;  or  will  wavt 
her  handkerchief  from  the  tcrr.acc,  as  you  have  seen, 
if  there  Is  any  vessel  in  the  distance." 

I'pwards  of  a  yeir.  he  informed  me,  ha<l  now 
el  i|i,pd  without  effacing  from  hiir  mind  this  singular 
tairil  of  insanity ;  still  her  friends  hoped  it  nii>{ht 
gradually  wear  away.  They  had  at  one  time  re- 
moved her  to  a  distant  part  ot  the  country,  in  hopes 
thai  absence  from  the  scenes  connecten  with  her 
story  might  have  a  salutary  efTect ;  but,  when  her 
periodical  melancholy  returned,  she  became  more 
restless  and  wretchul  than  usual,  and,  secretly  rs- 
c.iping  from  her  friends,  set  'iit  on  foolt  without 
knowing  the  road,  on  one  of  her  pilgrimages  to  tht 
chiinel. 

This  little  storv  entirely  drew  my  attention  from 
the  gay  scene  of  tne  fete,  and  fixi-d  it  U|)on  the  beau- 
tilul  Annette.  While  she  was  yet  standing  on  the 
teirace,  the  vesper-bell  was  ning  from  the  nfij(h- 
tiouring  chapel.  .She  listeiie<l  for  a  moment,  aoil 
then  (Ir.iwing  a  small  rosary  from  her  bosom,  walked 
in  th.it  direction.  Several  of  the  peasantry  followed 
her  in  silence ;  and  I  felt  too  much  interested,  not  to 
do  the  s.'iine. 

The  Chanel,  as  I  s;ti<l  before,  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove,  on  tne  high  promontory.  The  insirle  is  hung 
round  with  little  models  of  ships,  and  rude  painting.^ 
of  wrecks  ami  perils  at  sea,  and  providential  delivei- 
ances — the  votive  offeritigs  of  captains  and  crewi 
that  have  been  saved.  On  entering,  Annette  paused 
for  a  moment  before  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which, 
I  observed,  had  recently  been  decorated  with  a 
wreath  of  artificial  Howers.  When  she  reacht<l  the 
middle  of  the  chapel  she  knelt  down,  and  those  who 
followed  her  involuntarily  did  the  same  at  a  little 
distance.  The  evening  sun  shone  softly  through  the 
checkere<l  grove  into  one  window  of  the  chapel,  A 
perfect  stillness  reigned  with'n ;  and  this  stillness 
w;is  the  more  impressive  contrasted  with  the  distant 
sound  of  music  and  merriment  from  the  fair.  I 
could  not  take  my  eyes  off  from  the  poor  suppliant ; 
her  lips  moved  as  she  told  her  beads,  out  her  prayers 
were  breathed  in  silence.  It  might  have  been  mere 
fancy  excited  by  the  scene,  that,  as  she  raised  hci 
eyes  to  heaven,  I  thought  they  had  an  expression 
truly  seraphic.  But  I  am  easily  affected  by  female 
beauty,  and  there  was  something  in  this  mixture  of 
love,  devotion,  and  partial  insanity,  that  was  inex- 
pressibly touching. 

As  the  poor  girl  left  the  chapel,  there  was  a  sweet 
serenity  in  her  looks ;  and  I  was  told  that  she  would 
return  home,  and  in  all  probability  be  calm  and 
cheerful  for  days,  and  even  weeks;  in  which  time 
it  was  supposed  that  hope  predomin.ated  in  her 
mental  malady ;  and  that,  when  the  dark  side  of 
her  mind,  as  her  friends  call  it,  was  about  to  tun 
up,  it  would  be  known  by  her  neglecting  her  distafl 
on  her  lace,  singing  plaintive  songs,  and  weeping  in 
silence. 

She  passed  on  from  the  chapel  without  noticing 
the  fete,  but  smiling  and  speaking  to  many  as  she 
passed.  I  followed  Tier  with  my  eye  as  she  descend- 
ed the  winding  road  towards  Honfleur,  leaning  on 
her  father's  arm.  "  Heaven,"  thought  I,  "  has  evet 
its  store  of  balms  for  the  hurt  mind  and  wounded 
spirit,  and  may  in  time  rear  up  this  broken  Hower  to 
be  once  more  the  pride  and  <oy  of  the  valley.    The 
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very  delusion  in  which  the  poor  girl  wallcs,  may  be 
one  of  those  mists  kindly  diffused  by  Providence  over 
the  regions  of  thought,  when  they  become  too  fruit- 
ful of  misery.  The  veil  may  eradually  be  raised 
which  obscures  the  horizon  of  tier  mind,  as  she  is 
enabled  steadily  and  calmly  to  contempLite  the  sor- 
rows at  present  hidden  in  mercy  from  tier  view." 

On  my  retunj  from  Paris,  about  a  year  afterwards, 
'  turned  off  from  the  beaten  route  at  Rouen,  to  rc- 
fisit  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy. Having  passed  through  the  lovely  country 
jf  the  Pays  d'Auge,  I  reached  Honfleur  on  a  fine 
afternoon,  intending  to  cross  to  Havre  the  next 
moniing,  and  embark  for  England.  As  I  had  no 
better  way  of  passing  the  evening,  I  strolled  up  the 
hill  to  enjoy  the  tine  prospect  from  the  chapel  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Grace ;  and  while  there,  I  thought  of 
inc)uiring  after  the  fate  of  poor  Annette  Delarbre.  The 
priest  who  had  lold  me  her  story  was  officiating  at 
vespers,  after  which  I  accosted  him,  and  learnt  from 
him  the  remaining  circumstances.  He  told  me  that 
from  the  time  1  had  seen  her  at  the  chajjel,  her  dis- 
order took  a  sudden  turn  for  the  worse,  and  her 
health  rapidly  declined.  Her  cheerful  intervals  be- 
came shorter  and  less  frequent,  and  attended  with 
more  incoherency.  She  grew  Languid,  silent,  and 
moody  in  her  melancholy  ;  her  form  was  wasted,  her 
looks  pale  and  disconsolate,  and  it  was  feared  she 
would  never  recover.  She  became  impatient  of  all 
sounds  of  gaiety,  and  w.as  never  so  contente'l  as 
when  Eugene's  mother  was  near  her.  The  good 
woman  watched  over  her  with  patient,  yearning 
solicitude ;  and  in  seeking  to  beguile  her  sorrows, 
would  half  forget  her  own.  Sometimes,  as  she  sat 
iookmg  upon  her  p.dlid  face,  the  tears  wciJd  till  her 
5yes  which,  when  Annette  perceived,  she  would 
ir.xiously  wipe  them  away,  and  tell  her  not  to  grieve, 
or  that  Eugene  would  soon  return ;  and  then  she 
would  affect  a  forced  gaiety,  as  in  former  times,  and 
sing  a  lively  air  ;  but  a  sudden  recollection  would 
come  over  her,  and  she  would  burst  into  tears,  hang 
on  the  poor  mother's  neck,  and  entreat  her  not  to 
curse  her  for  having  destroyed  her  son. 

Just  at  this  time,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
news  was  received  of  Eugene ;  who,  it  appeared, 
was  still  living.  When  almost  drowned,  he  had  for- 
tunately seized  upon  a  spar  which  had  been  washed 
from  the  sliip's  deck,  f'inding  himself  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  ti.id  fastened  himself  to  it,  and  floated 
for  a  day  and  night,  until  all  sense  had  left  him. 
On  recovering,  he  had  found  himself  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  to  India,  but  so  ill  as  not  to  move  with- 
out assistance.  His  health  had  continued  precari- 
ous throughout  the  voyage ;  on  arriving  in  India,  he 
had  experienced  many  vicissitudes,  and  had  been 
transfi'rred  from  ship  to  ship,  and  hospital  to 
hos  I.  His  constitution  had  enabled  him  to  strug- 
gle •!!  ough  every  hardship ;  and  he  was  now  in  a 
distant  port,  waiting  only  for  the  sailing  of  a  ship  to 
return  home. 

Great  caution  was  necessary  in  imparting  these 
tidings  to  the  mother,  and  even  then  she  was  nearly 
^vsrcoiix  by  the  transports  of  her  joy.  But  how  to 
■jnpart  them  to  Annette,  was  a  matter  of  still  greater 
perplexity.  Her  state  of  mind  had  been  so  morbid  ; 
the  had  been  subject  to  such  violent  changes,  and 
ilie  cause  of  her  derangement  iiad  been  of  such  an  in- 
jonsolable  and  hopeless  kind,  that  her  friends  had 
always  forborne  to  tamper  with  her  feelings.  They 
had  never  even  hinte<i  at  the  subject  of  her  griefs, 
nor  encouraged  the»theme  when  she  adverted  to  it, 
but  had  passed  it  over  in  silence,  hoping  that  time 
would  gradually  wear  the  traces  of  it  from  her  recol- 
lection, or,  at  least,  would  render  them  less  painful. 


They  now  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  undeceive  her  evet 
in  her  misery,  lest  the  sudden  recurrence  of  happi- 
ness  might  confirm  the  estrangement  of  her  reason 
or  might  overpower  her  enfeebled  frame.  Thev 
ventured,  however,  to  probe  those  wounds  which 
they  formerly  did  not  dare  to  touch,  for  they  now  hid 
the  balm  to  pour  into  them.  They  led  theconversa 
tion  to  those  topics  which  they  had  hitherto  shun. 
ned,  and  en<leavoured  to  ascertain  the  current  of  he. 
thoughis  in  those  varying  moods  that  had  former',' 
peri)lexed  them.  They  found,  however,  that  hci 
mind  was  even  more  affected  than  they  had  im;igineil. 
All  her  ideas  were  contused  and  wandering.  Her 
bright  and  cheerful  moods,  which  now  grew  seldoiner 
than  ever,  were  all  the  effects  of  mental  delusion 
At  such  times  she  had  no  recollection  of  her  lover's 
having  been  in  danger,  but  was  only  anticipating 
his  arrival.  "  When  the  winter  has  nassed  away," 
said  she,  "  and  the  trees  put  on  their  blossoms,  and 
the  swallow  comes  back  over  the  sea,  he  will  return." 
When  she  w,-»s  drooping  and  desponding,  it  was  in 
vain  to  remind  her  ot^  what  she  had  said  in  her  gayei 
moments,  and  to  assure  her  that  Eugene  would  iii- 
dee<l  return  shortly.  She  wept  on  in  silence,  and  ap 
peared  insensible  to  their  words.  But  at  times  lier 
agitation  became  violent,  when  she  would  upbraid 
herself  with  having  driven  Eugene  from  his  mother, 
and  brought  sorrow  on  her  gray  hairs.  Her  mimi 
admitted  but  one  leading  idea  at  a  time,  which  noth- 
ing could  divert  or  etTace  ;  or  if  they  ever  succeeded 
in  interrupting  the  current  of  her  fancy,  it  only  l)e- 
came  the  more  incoherent,  and  increased  the  levei 
ishness  that  preyed  upon  both  mind  and  body.  He i 
friends  felt  more  alarm  for  her  than  ever,  for  the;, 
feared  that  her  senses  were  irrecoverably  gone,  an;; 
her  constitution  completely  underminetl. 

In  the  mean  time,  Eugene  returned  to  the  villa^^f- 
He  was  violently  affected,  when  the  story  of  Anneit: 
was  t()ld  him.  With  bitterness  of  heart  he  upbratdc c 
his  own  rashness  and  infatuation  that  had  hurried 
him  aw;iy  from  her,  and  accused  himself  as  the 
author  of  all  her  woes.  His  mother  would  describe 
to  him  all  the  anguish  and  remorse  of  poor  Annette  , 
the  tenderness  with  which  she  clung  to  her,  and  en- 
deavoured, even  in  the  midst  of  her  insanity,  to  cmi 
sole  her  for  the  loss  of  her  son,  and  the  touching  ex 
pressions  of  affection  that  were  mingled  with  he; 
most  incoherent  wanderings  of  thought,  until  hi' 
feelings  would  be  wound  up  to  agony,  and  he  wouk: 
entreat  her  to  desist  from  the  recital.  They  (Ik! 
not  dare  as  yet  to  bring  him  into  Annette's  sight 
but  he  was  permitted  to  see  her  when  she  wm 
sleeping.  The  tears  streamed  down  his  sun-burni 
cheeks,  as  he  contemplated  the  ravages  which  griel 
and  malady  had  made  ;  and  his  heart  swelled  almost 
to  l)reaking,  as  he  beheld  round  her  neck  the  very 
braid  o>'  hair  which  she  once  gave  him  in  token  ol 
girlish  affection,  and  which  he  had  returned  to  he' 
in  anger. 

At  length  the  physician  that  attended  hqr  de 
termined  to  adventure  upon  an  experiment,  to  take 
advantage  of  one  of  those  cheerfiil  moods  when  hei 
mind  was  visited  by  hope,  and  to  endeavour  to  in- 
graft, as  it  were,  the  reality  upon  the  delusions  cl 
ner  fancy.  These  moods  had  now  become  very  rare 
for  nature  was  sinking  under  the  continual  pressun 
of  her  mental  malady,  and  the  principle  of  reaction 
was  daily  growing  weaker.  Every  elfort  was  trie(' 
to  bring  on  a  cheerful  interval  of  the  kind.  Sever'J 
of  her  most  favourite  companions  were  kept  contin 
ually  about  her;  tiiey  chatted  gayly,  they  laughed 
and  sang,  and  danced ;  but  Annette  reclined  wuh 
languid  frame  and  hollow  eye,  and  took  no  part  in 
their  gaiety.  At  length  the  winter  was  gone ;  the 
trees  put  forth  their  leaves ;  the  swallows  began  t* 
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tmild  in  the  eaves  ol  the  house,  and  the  robin  and 
\¥ren  piped  all  day  beneath  the  window.  Annette's 
spirits  gradually  revived.  She  began  to  deck  her 
peison  with  unusual  care;  and  bringing  forth  a 
basket  of  artificial  flowers,  she  went  to  work  to 
wreathe  a  bridal  chaplet  of  white  roses.  Her  com- 
panions asked  her  why  she  prepared  the  chaplet. 
"  What ! "  said  she  with  a  smile,  "  have  you  not  no- 
ticed the  trees  putting  on  their  wedding  dresses  of 
blossoms  ?  Has  not  the  swallow  flown  back  over 
the  sea  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  time  is  come 
for  Eugene  to  return  ?  that  he  will  be  home  to-mor- 
row, and  that  on  Sunday  we  are  to  be  married  ?  " 

Her  words  were  repeated  to  the  physician,  and  he 
seized  on  them  at  once.  He  directed  that  her  idea 
should  be  encour.iged  and  acted  upon.  Her  words 
were  echoed  through  the  house.  Every  one  talked 
of  the  return  of  Eugene,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  they 
congratulated  her  upon  her  approaching  happiness, 
md  assisted  her  in  her  preparations.  The  next 
morning,  the  same  theme  was  resumed.  She  was 
dressed  out  to  receive  her  lover.  Every  bosom 
fluttered  with  anxiety.  A  cabriolet  drove  into  the 
village.  "  Eugene  is  coming  !  "  was  the  cry.  She 
sawhini  alight  at  the  door,  and  rushed  with  a  shriek 
into  his  arms. 

Her  friends  trembled  for  the  result  of  this  critical 
experiment ;  but  she  did  not  sink  under  it,  for  her 
fancy  had  prepared  her  for  his  return.  She  was  as 
one  m  a  dream,  to  whom  a  tide  of  unlooked-for  pros- 
perity, that  would  have  overwhelmed  his  waking 
reason,  seems  but  the  natural  current  of  circum- 
stances. Her  conversation,  however,  showed  that 
her  senses  were  wandering.  There  was  an  absolute 
torgetfulness  of  all  past  sorrow — a  wild  and  feverish 
gaiety,  that  at  times  was  incoherent. 

The  next  morning,  she  awoke  languid  and  ex- 
lausted.  All  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  day 
Iiad  passed  away  from  her  mind,  as  though  they  had 
been  the  mere  illusions  of  her  fancy.  She  rose 
melancholy  and  abstracted,  and,  as  she  dressed  her- 
self, was  heard  to  sing  one  of  her  plaintive  ballads. 
When  she  entered  the  parlour,  her  eyes  were  swoln 
with  weeping.  She  heard  Eugene's  voice  without, 
and  started.  She  passed  her  hand  across  her  fore- 
head, and  stood  musing,  like  one  endeavouring  to 
lecall  a  dream.  Eugene  entered  the  room,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  her ;  she  looked  at  him  with  an 
eager,  searching  look,  murmured  some  indistinct 
words,  and,  before  he  could  reach  her,  sank  upon 
the  floor. 

She  relapsed  into  a  wild  and  unsettled  state  of 
mind ;  but  now  that  the  first  shock  was  over,  the 
physician  ordered  that  Eugene  should  keep  con- 
tinually in  her  sight.  Sometimes  she  did  not  know 
him  ;  at  other  times  she  would  talk  to  him  as  if  he 
were  going  to  sea,  and  would  implore  him  not  to 
part  from  her  in  anger ;  and  when  ne  was  not  pres- 
ent, she  would  speak  of  him  as  if  buried  in  the  ocean, 
and  would  sit,  with  clasped  h.\nds,  looking  upon  the 
ground,  the  picture  of  despair. 

As  the  agitation  of  her  feelings  subsided,  and  her 
Irame  recovered  from  the  shock  which  it  had  re- 
ceived, she  became  more  pl.icid  and  coherent.  Eu- 
ijene  kept  almost  continually  near  her.  He  formed 
u»e  real  object  round  which  her  scattered  ideas  once 
more  gathered,  and  which  linked  them  once  more 
with  the  realities  of  life.  But  her  changeful  disorder 
now  appeared  to  take  a  new  turn.  She  became 
laneuid  and  inert,  and  would  sit  for  hours  silent, 
ancT almost  in  a  state  of  letharg)'.  If  roused  from 
this  stupor,  it  seemed  as  if  her  mind  would  make 
some  attempts  to  follow  up  a  train  of  thought,  but 
would  soon  become  confused.  She  would  regard 
every  one  that  approached  her  with  an  anxiops  and 


inquiring  eye,  that  seemed  continuallt  to  disappoint 
itself.  Sometimes,  as  her  lover  sat  holding  her  hand, 
she  would  look  pensively  in  his  face  without  saying  t 
word,  until  his  heart  was  overcome ;  and  after  these 
transient  fits  of  intellectual  exertion,  she  would  sink 
again  into  lethargy. 

By  degrees,  this  stupor  increased ;  her  mind  ap- 
peared to  have  subsided  into  a  stagnant  and  almost 
death-like  calm.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
her  eys  were  closed  ;  her  face  almost  as  fixed  and 
passionless  as  that  of  a  corpse.  She  no  longer  took 
any  notice  of  surrounding  objects.  There  was  an 
awfulness  in  this  tranquilnty,  that  filled  her  friends 
with  apprehensions.  The  physician  ordered  that 
she  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet ;  or  that,  if  she 
evinced  any  agitation,  she  should  be  gently  lulled, 
hke  a  child,  by  some  favourite  tune. 

She  remained  in  this  state  for  hours,  hardly  seem- 
ing to  breathe,  and  apparently  sinking  into  the  sleep 
of  death.  Her  chamber  was  profoundly  still.  The 
attendants  moved  about  it  with  noiseless  tread ; 
every  thing  was  communicated  by  signs  and  v.'hispers. 
Her  lover  sat  by  her  side,  watching  her  with  painful 
anxiety,  and  fearing  that  every  breath  whirh  stole 
from  her  pale  lips  would  be  the  last. 

At  length  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh  ;  and,  from  some 
convulsive  motions,  appeared  to  be  troubled  in  her 
sleep.  Her  agitation  increased,  accompanied  by  an 
indistinct  moaning.  One  of  her  companions,  remem- 
bering the  physician's  instructions,  endeavoured  to 
lull  her  by  singing,  in  a  low  voice,  a  tender  little  air 
which  was  a  particular  favourite  of  Annette's.  Prob- 
ably it  had  some  connexion  in  her  mind  with  her 
own  story ;  for  every  fond  girl  has  some  ditty  of  the 
kind,  linked  in  her  thoughts  with  sweet  and  sad  re- 
membrances. 

As  she  sang,  the  agitation  of  Annette  subsided. 
A  streak  of  faint  colour  came  into  her  cheeks ;  hei 
eyelids  became  swoln  with  rising  tears,  which  trem- 
bled there  for  a  moment,  and  then,  steahng  forth, 
coursed  down  her  pallid  cheek.  When  the  song  was 
ended,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  about  her,  as 
one  awakening  in  a  strange  place. 

"  Oh,  Eugene  I  Eugene !  "  said  she,  "  it  seems  as 
if  I  have  had  a  long  and  dismal  dream ;  what  has 
happened,  and  what  has  been  the  matter  with  me  ?  " 
The  auestions  were  embarrassing ;  and  before 
they  could  be  answered,  the  physician,  who  was  in 
the  next  room,  entered.  She  took  him  by  tlie  hand, 
looked  up  in  his  face,  and  made  the  same  inquiry. 
He  endeavoured  to  put  her  off  with  some  evasive 
answer ; — "  No,  no  !  cried  she,  "  I  know  I  have 
been  ill,  and  I  have  been  dreaming  strangely.  1 
thought  Eugene  had  left  us — and  that  he  had  gone 
to  sea — and  that — and  that  he  was  drowned  ! — But 
he  Aas  been  to  sea  I  "  added  she,  earnestly,  as  recol- 
lection kept  flashing  upon  her,  "  and  he  has  been 
wrecked — and   we  were  all  so  wretched — and   he 

came   home   again   one   bright   morning — and 

Oh  !  "  said  she,  pressinr  '  "r  hand  against  her  fore- 
head, with  a  sickly  sm  "  I  see  how  it  is ;  all  has 
not  been  right  here :  '  egin  to  recollect — but  it  is 
all  past  now — Eugenr  is  here !  and  his  mother  is 
happy — and  we  shall  r  ever — never  part  again— shall 
we,  Eugene  ?  " 

She  sunk  back  in  her  chair,  exhausted  ;  the  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks.  Her  companions  hov- 
ered round  her,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this 
sudden  dawn  of  reason.  Her  lover  sobbed  aloud. 
She  opened  her  eyes  again,  and  looked  upon  then 
with  an  air  of  the  sweetest  acknowledgment  "  You 
are  all  so  good  to  me  I  "  said  she,  faintly. 

The  physician  drew  the  father  aside.  "Youi 
daughter's  mind  is  restored,"  said  he  ;  "  she  is  sen- 
sible that  she  has  been  deranged ;  she  is  growing 
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conscious  of  th'e  past,  and  conscious  of  the  present. 
All  that  now  remains  is  to  Iceep  her  calm  and  quiet 
until  her  health  is  re-established,  and  then  let  her  be 
married  in  God's  name ! " 

"  The  wedding  took  place,"  continued  the  good 
priest,  "  but  a  short  time  since ;  they  were  here  at 
the  last  fete  during  their  honeymoon,  and  a  hand- 
somer and  happier  couple  was  not  to  be  seen  as 
they  danced  under  yonder  trees.  The  young  man, 
his  wife,  and  mother,  now  live  on  a  fine  farm  at 
Pont  I'Eveque;  and  that  model  of  a  ship  which  you 
see  yonder,  with  white  flowers  wreathed  round  it,  is 
Annette's  offering  of  thanks  to  Our  Lady  of  Grace, 
for  having  listened  to  her  prayers,  and  protected  her 
lover  in  the  hour  of  peril." 


The  captain  having  finished,  there  was  a  moment- 
ary silence.  The  tender-hearted  Lady  Lillycraft, 
who  knew  the  storv  by  heart,  had  led  the  way  in 
weeping,  and  indeed  had  often  begun  to  shed  tears 
before  they  had  come  to  the  right  place. 

The  fair  Ju'ia  was  a  little  flurried  at  the  passage 
where  weddingpreparations  were  mentioned ;  but  the 
auditor  most  affected  was  the  simple  Phoebe  Wilkins. 
She  had  gradually  dropt  her  work  in  her  lap,  and 
sat  sobbing  through  the  latter  part  of  the  story, 
until  towards  the  end,  when  the  happy  reverse  had 
nearly  produced  another  scene  of  hysterics,  "Go, 
take  this  case  to  my  room  again,  child,"  said  Lady 
Lillycraft,  kindly,  "  and  don't  cry  so  much." 

"  I  won't,  an't  please  your  ladyship,  if  I  can  help 
it ; — but  I'm  glad  they  made  all  up  again,  and  were 
married." 

By  the  way,  the  case  of  this  lovelorn  damsel 
begins  to  make  some  talk  in  the  household,  espec- 
uUly  among  certain  little  ladies,  not  far  in  their  teens, 
of  wh3m  she  has  made  confidants.  She  is  a  great 
favourite  with  them  all,  but  particularly  so  since  she 
has  ccnfided  to  them  her  love  secrets.  They  enter 
into  her  concerns  with  all  the  violent  zeal  and  over- 
whelming sympathy  with  which  little  boarding- 
school  ladies  engage  in  the  politics  of  a  love  affair. 

I  have  noticed  them  frequently  clustering  about 
her  in  private  conferences,  or  walking  up  and  down 
the  garden  terrace  under  my  window,  listening  to 
some  long  and  dolorous  story  of  her  afflictions ;  of 
which  I  could  now  and  then  distinguish  the  ever- 
recurring  phrases,  "says  he,"  and  "says  she." 

I  accidentally  interrupted  one  of  these  little  coun- 
cils of  war,  when  they  were  all  huddled  together 
under  a  tree,  and  seemed  to  be  earnestly  consider- 
ing some  interesting  document.  The  flutter  at  my 
■approach  showed  that  there  were  some  secrets  under 
discussion  ;  and  I  observed  the  disconsolate  Phoebe 
crumpling  into  her  bosom  either  a  love-letter  or  an 
Did  valentine,  and  brushing  away  the  tears  from  her 
cheeks. 

The  girl  is  a  good  girl,  of  a  soft  melting  nature, 
and  shows  her  concern  at  the  cruelty  of  her  lover 
only  in  tears  and  drooping  looks ;  but  with  the  little 
ladies  who  have  espoused  her  cause,  it  sparkles  up 
into  fiery  indignation :  and  I  have  noticed  on  Sunday 
many  a  glance  darted  at  the  pew  of  the  Tibbets's, 
enough  even  to  melt  down  the  silver  buttons  ot  old 
Ready-Money's  jacket 
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A  citiien,  for  recreation  sake, 

To  lee  the  country  would  a  joumay  taka 

Some  dozen  mile,  or  very  little  more ; 

Taking  hi*  leave  with  fnentii  two  monthi  baiofd, 

With  drinking  healthi,  and  shaking  by  tb<  hand. 

At  he  had  tiavail'd  to  some  new-found  land. 

Dtct»r  Mirrit-Mmm 
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Thk  Squire  has  lately  received  another  shock  d 
the  saddle,  and  been  almost  unseated  b^  his  mat 
plot  neighbour,  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Faddy,  whc 
rides  his  jog-trot  hobby  with  equal  zea)  •  and  is  sc 
bent  upon  improving  and  reforming  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  the  Squire  thinks,  in  a  l.ttle  while,  it  will 
be  scarce  worth  living  in.  The  enormity  that  haj 
thus  discomposed  my  worthy  host,  is  an  attempt  o! 
the  manufacturer  to  have  a  line  of  coaches  estab- 
lished, that  shall  diverge  from  the  old  route,  ami 
pass  through  the  neighbouring  village. 

I  believe  I  have  mentioned  that  the  Hall  is  siiu 
ated  in  a  retired  part  of  the  country,  at  a  distance 
from  any  great  coach-road ;  insohiuch  that  the  ar 
rival  of  a  traveller  is  apt  to  madte  every  one  look  ou! 
of  the  window,  and  to  cause  some  talk  among  the 
ale-drinkers  at  the  little  inn.  I  was  at  a  loss,  there 
fore,  to  account  for  the  Squire's  indig-nation  at  ;i 
measure  apparently  fraught  with  convenience  and 
advantage,  until  I  found  that  the  conveniences  ol 
travelling  were  among  his  greatest  grievances. 

In  fact,  he  rails  against  stage-coaches,  post- 
chaises,  and  turnpike-roads,  as  serious  causes  of  the 
corruption  of  English  rural  manners.  They  have 
given  facilities,  he  says,  to  every  humdrum  citizen  to 
trundle  his  family  about  the  kingdom,  and  have  sent 
the  follies  and  fashions  of  town,  whirling,  in  coaci; 
loads,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  island.  Th^ 
whole  country,  he  says,  is  traversed  by  these  fJying 
cargoes ;  every  by-road  is  explored  by  enteiprising 
tourists  from  Cheapside  and  the  Poultry,  and  every 
gentleman's  park  and  lawns  invaded  by  cockney 
sketchers  of  both  sexes,  with  portable  chairs  and 
portfolios  for  drawing. 

He  laments  over  this,  as  destroying  the  charm  of 
privacy,  and  interrupting  the  quiet  of  country  life ; 
but  more  especially  as  anecting  the  simplicity  of  the 
peasantry,  and  filling  their  heads  with  half-city  no- 
tions. A  great  coacn-inn,  he  says,  is  enough  to  ruin 
the  manners  of  a  whole  village.  It  creates  a  horde 
of  sots  and  idlers ,  makes  gapers  and  gazers  and 
newsmongers  of  the  common  people,  and  knowing 
jockeys  of  the  country  bumpkins. 

The  Squire  has  something  of  the  old  feudal  feeling. 
He  looks  back  with  regret  to  the  "  good  old  times  " 
when  journeys  were  only  made  on  horseback,  and  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  of  travelling,  owing  to  bad 
roads,  bad  accommodations,  and  highway  robbers, 
seemed  to  separate  each  village  and  hamlet  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  lord  of  the  manor  was  then 
a  kind  of  monarch  in  the  little  realm  around  him. 
He  held  his  court  in  his  paternal  hall,  and  was  looked 
up  to  with  almost  as  much  loyalty  and  deference  as 
the  king  himself.  Every  neighbourhood  was  a  little 
world  within  itself,  having  its  local  manners  anM 
customs,  its  local  history  and  local  opinions.  The 
inhabitants  were  fonder  of  their  homes,  and  thought 
less  of  wandering.  It  was  locked  upon  as  an  expe- 
dition to  travel  out  of  sight  of  the  parish  steeple ; 
and  a  man  that  had  been  to  London  was  a  village 
oracle  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

What  a  difference  between  the  mode  of  travelling 
in  those  days  and  at  present !  At  that  time,  when 
a  gentleman  went  on  a  distant  visit,  he  sallied  forth 
like  a  knight-errant  on  an  enterprise,  and  every  fam- 
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ily  excursion  was  a  pageant.  How  splendid  and 
fanciful  must  one  of  those  domestic  cavalcades  have 
been,  where  the  beautiful  dames  were  mounted  on 
palfreys  magnificently  caparisoned,  with  embroidered 
harness,  all  tinkling  with  silver  bells,  attended  by 
cavaliers  richly  attired  on  prancing  steeds,  and  fol- 
lowed by  pages  and  serving-men,  as  we  see  them 
represented  in  old  tapestry  1  The  gentry,  as  they 
travelled  about  in  those  days,  were  like  moving  pict- 
itres.  They  deiiglUeii  the  eyes  and  awakened  the 
admit ation  of  the  common  people,  and  passed  before 
them  like  superior  beings ;  and,  indeed,  they  were 
so;  there  was  a  liariiy  and  healthful  exercise  con- 
nected with  this  equestrian  style  that  made  them 
generous  and  noble. 

In  his  fondness  for  the  old  style  of  travelling,  the 
Squire  makes  most  of  his  journeys  on  horseoack, 
though  he  laments  the  modem  deticiency  of  incident 
on  the  road,  from  the  want  of  fellow-wayfarers,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  every  one  else  is  whirled 
along  in  coaches  and  post-chaises.  In  the  "  good 
old  times,"  on  the  contrary,  a  cavalier  jogged  on 
through  hog  and  mire,  from  town  to  town  and  ham- 
let to  hamlet,  conversing  with  friars  and  franklins, 
and  all  other  chance  companions  of  the  road  ;  be- 
guiling the  way  with  travellers'  tales,  which  then 
were  truly  wonderful,  for  every  thing  beyond  one's 
neighbourhood  was  full  of  marvel  and  romance ;  stop- 
ping at  night  at  some  "  hostel,"  where  the  bush  over 
the  door  proclaimed  good  wine,  or  a  pretty  hostess 
made  bad  wine  palatable  ;  meeting  at  supper  with 
travellers,  or  listening  to  the  song  or  merry  story  of 
the  host,  who  was  generally  a  boon  companion,  and 
presided  at  his  own  board  ;  for,  according  to  old 
Tusser's  "  Innholder's  Fosie," 

**  At  meales  my  friend  who  vitleth  her« 
And  sittetn  with  hii  hoit. 
Shall  buth  be  lure  of  better  cheere, 
And  'scape  with  lesser  cost." 

rhe  Squire  is  fond,  too,  of  stopping  at  those  inns 
which  may  be  met  with  here  and  there  in  ancient 
houses  of  wood  and  plaster,  or  calimanco  houses,  as 
they  are  called  by  antiquaries,  with  deep  porches, 
diamond-paned  bow-windows,  pannelled  rooms,  and 
great  tire-places.  He  will  prefer  them  to  more  spa- 
cious and  modem  inns,  and  would  cheerfully  put  up 
with  bad  cheer  and  bad  accommodations  in  the  grat- 
ification of  his  humour.  They  give  him,  he  says,  the 
feelings  of  old  times,  insomuch  that  he  almost  ex- 
pects m  the  dusk  of  the  evening  to  see  some  party 
of  weary  travellers  ride  up  to  the  door  with  plumes 
and  mantles,  trunk-hose,  wide  boots,  and  long  ra- 
piers. 

The  good  Squire's  remarks  brought  to  mind  a 
visit  that  I  once  paid  '.r«  the  Tabbard  Inn,  famous  for 
being  the  place  ot  assemblage  from  whence  Chau- 
cer's pilgrims  set  forth  for  Canterbury.  It  is  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  not  far  from  London  Bridge, 
and  bears,  at  present,  the  name  of  "  the  Talbot."  It 
has  sadly  declined  in  dignity  since  the  days  of  Chau- 
cer, being  a  mere  rendezvous  and  packing-place  of 
the  gfreat  wagons  that  travel  into  Kent,  The  court- 
yat.l,  which  was  anciently  the  mustering-place  of  the 
pilgrims  previous  to  their  departure,  was  now  lum- 
bered witii  huge  wagons.  Crates,  boxes,  hampers, 
and  baskets,  containing  the  good  things  of  town  and 
country,  were  piled  about  them ;  while,  among  the 
straw  and  litter,  the  motherly  hens  scratched  and 
clucked,  with  their  hungry  broods  at  their  heels. 
Instead  of  Chaucer's  motley  and  splendid  throng,  I 
only  saw  a  group  of  wagoners  and  stable-boys  enjoy- 
ing a  circulating  pot  of  ale  ;  while  a  long-bodied  dog 
sat  by,  with  head  on  one  side,  ear  cocked  up,  and 
wistful  gaze,  as  if  waiting  for  his  turn  at  the  tankard. 

Notwithstanding  this  grievous  dec'ension,  how- 
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ever,  I  was  gratified  at  perceiving  that  the  prc:ieut 
occupants  were  not  unconscious  of  the  poetical  re- 
nown of  their  mansion.  An  inscription  over'  the 
gateway  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  inn  where  Chaucer  9 
pilgrims  slept  on  the  night  previbus  to  iheir  depart- 
ure ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  yard  was  a  magnifi- 
cent sign  representing  them  in  the  act  of  sally'iifi 
forth.  I  was  pleased,  too,  at  noticing  that  thoian 
the  present  inn  w.is  comparatively  modem,  yet  ihe 
form  of  the  old  inn  was  preserved.  There  were 
galleries  round  the  yard,  as  in  old  times,  on  which 
opened  the  chambers  of  the  guests.  To  these  an- 
cient inns  have  antiquaries  ascribed  the  present 
forms  of  our  theatres.  Plays  were  originally  acted 
in  inn-yards.  The  guests  lolled  over  the  galleries, 
which  answered  to  our  modem-dress  circle ;  the 
critical  mob  clustered  in  the  yard,  instead  of  the  pit  ; 
and  the  groups  gazing  from  the  garret-windows 
were  no  bad  representatives  of  the  eods  of  the  shil- 
ling gallery.  \Vhen,  therefore,  the  drama  grew  im- 
portant enough  to  have  a  house  of  its  own,  the  ar- 
chitects took  a  hint  for  its  construction  from  the 
yard  of  the  ancient  "  hostel." 

1  was  so  well  pleased  at  finding  these  remem- 
brances of  Chaucer  and  his  poem,  that  I  ordered  m\ 
dinner  in  the  little  parlour  of  the  Talbot.  Whilst  ii 
w.'is  preparing,  I  sat  at  the  window  musing  and  gaz- 
ing into  the  court-yard,  and  conjuring  up  recollec- 
tions of  the  scenes  depicted  in  such  lovely  colours  by 
the  poet,  until,  by  degrees,  boxes,  bales  and  hamperi 
boys,  wagoners  and  dogs,  faded  from  sight,  and  m  / 
fancy  peopled  the  place  with  the  motley  throng 
of  Canterbury  pilgrims.  The  galleries  once  mo^e 
swarmed  with  idle  gazers,  in  the  rich  dresses  of  Chai 
cer's  time,  and  the  whole  cavalcade  seemed  to  pass 
before  me.  There  was  the  stately  knight  on  sob<  i 
steed,  who  had  ridden  in  Christenclom  and  heather- 
esse,  and  had  "  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramn- 
sene  ;" — and  his  son,  the  young  squire,  a  lover,  ano 
a  lusty  bachelor,  with  curled  locks  and  gay  embroid- 
ery ;  a  bold  rider,  a  dancer,  and  a  writer  of  verses, 
singing  and  fluting  all  day  long,  and  "  fresh  as  the 
month  of  May ; " — and  his  "  knot-headed  "  yeoman  ; 
a  bold  forester,  in  green,  with  horn,  and  baudrick, 
and  dagger,  a  mighty  bow  in  hand,  and  a  sheaf  ol 
peacock  arrows  shining  beneath  his  belt ; — and  the 
coy,  smiling,  simple  nun,  with  her  gray  eyes,  her 
small  red  mouth,  and  fair  forehead,  her  dainty  per- 
son clad  in  featly  cloak  and  "  'ypinched  wimple," 
her  choral  beads  about  her  arm,  her  golden  brooch 
with  a  love  motto,  and  her  pretty  oath  by  Saint 
Eloy ; — and  the  merchant,  solemn  in  speech  and 
high  on  horse,  with  forked  beard  and  "  Flaundrish 
bever  hat ;" — and  the  lusty  monk,  "full  fat  and  in 
good  point,"  with  berry  brown  palfrey,  his  hood  fast- 
ened with  gold  pin,  wrought  with  a  love-knot,  his 
bald  head  shining  like  glass,  and  his  face  glistening 
as  though  it  had  been  anointe<t ;  and  the  learv  logi- 
cal, sententious  clerk  of  Oxenforde,  upon  his  half- 
starved,  scholar-like  horse  ; — and  the  bowsing  somp- 
nour,  with  fiery  chemb  face,  all  knobbed  with  pim- 
ples, an  eater  of  garlic  and  onions,  and  drinker  of 
"  strong  wine,  red  as  blood,"  that  carried  a  cake  for 
a  buckler,  and  babbled  Latin  in  his  cups  ;  of  whose 
brimstone  visage  "  children  were  sore  al'erd  ; " — and 
the  buxom  wife  of  Bath,  the  widow  of  five  husbands 
upon  her  ambling  nag,  with  her  hat  broad  as  a  buck 
ler,  her  red  stockings  and  sharp  spurs  ; — and  the 
slender,  choleric  reeve  of  Norfolk,  bestriding  his 
good  gray  stot ;  with  close-shaven  beard,  his  hair 
cropped  round  his  ears,  long,  lean,  calfless  legs,  and 
a  msty  blade  by  his  side ; — and  the  jolly  Limitour. 
with  lisping  tongue  and  twinkling  eye,  well-belovea 
franklins  and  housewives,  a  great  promoter  of  mar- 
riages anrong  young  women,  known  at  the  taverns 
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in  every  town,  and  by  every  "  hosteler  and  gay  taps-' 
tere."  In  short,  before  I  was  roused  from  my  rev- 
erie by  the  less  poetical  but  more  substantial  appa- 
rition of  a  smokmg  beef-steak,  I  had  seen  the  whole 
cavalcade  issue  forth  from  the  hostel-gate,  with  the 


brawny,  double-jointed,  red-haired  miller,  playing 
the  bagpipes  before  them,  and  the  ancient  nost  of 
the  Tabbard  giving  them  his  farewell  God-send  to 


Canterbury, 

When  I  told  the  Squire  ot  the  existence  of  this 
(^timate  descendant  of  the  ancient  Tabbard  Inn, 
i»is  eyes  absolutely  glistened  with  delight.  He  de- 
termined to  hunt  It  up  the  very  first  time  he  visited 
London,  and  to  eat  a  dinner  there,  and  drink  a  cup 
of  mine  host's  best  wine  in  memory  of  old  Chaucer. 
The  general,  who  happened  to  be  present,  immedi- 
ately oegged  to  be  of  the  party ;  for  lie  liked  to  en- 
courage these  long-established  houses,  as  they  are 
apt  to  have  choice  old  wines. 


POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 


Parawell  rewanU  and  fairies. 

Good  housewives  now  may  lay ; 
For  now  fowle  sluts  in  dairies 

Do  fare  as  well  as  they  ; 
And  though  they  sweepe  their  hearths  no  leiM 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  doo, 
Vet  who  o^  Ute  for  cleanli  *esse 
•    Finds  sixpence  in  her  shooe  }  BiSHOP  Corbet. 

1  HAVE  mentioned  the  Squire's  fondness  for  the 
marvellous,  and  his  predilection  for  legends  and 
romances.  His  library  contains  a  curious  collection 
of  old  works  of  this  kind,  which  bear  evident  marks 
of  having  been  much  read.  In  his  great  love  for 
all  that  is  antiquated,  he  cherishes  popular  supersti- 
tions, and  listens,  wKh  very  grave  attention,  to  every 
tale,  however  strange ;  so  that,  through  his  counte- 
nance, the  household,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, is  well  stocked  with  wonderful  stories ; 
and  if  ever  a  doubt  is  expressed  of  any  one  of  them, 
the  narrator  will  generally  observe,  that  "  the  Squire 
thinks  there's  something  in  it." 

The  Hall  of  course  comes  in  for  its  share,  the 
common  pteople  having  always  a  propensity  to 
furnish  a  great  superannuated  building  of  the  kind 
with  supernatural  inhabitants.  The  gloomy  gal- 
leries of  such  old  family  mansions ;  the  stately 
chambers,  adorned  with  grotesque  carvings  and 
faded  paintings ;  the  sounds  that  vaguely  echo 
about  them ;  the  moaning  of  the  wind ;  the  cries  of 
rooks  and  ravens  from  the  trees  and  chimney-tops ; 
all  produce  a  state  of  mind  favourable  to  supersti- 
tious fancies. 

In  one  chamber  of  the  Hall,  just  opposite  a  door 
which  opens  upon  a  dusky  passage,  there  is  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  wamor  in  armour ;  when,  on 
suddenly  turning  into  the  passage,  1  have  caught  a 
sight  of  the  portrait,  thrown  into  strong  relief  by  the 
dark  pannelling  against  which  it  hangs,  I  have  more 
than  once  been  startled,  as  though  it  were  a  figure 
tdva.'.cing  towards  me. 

To  superstitious  minds,  therefore,  predisposed  by 
the  strange  and  melancholy  stories  that  are  con- 
nected with  family  paintings,  it  needs  but  little 
■trctch  of  fancy,  on  a  moonlight  night,  or  by  the 
flickering  light  of  a  candle,  to  set  the  old  pictures  on 
the  walls  in  motion,  sweeping  in  their  robes  and 
trains  about  the  galleries. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  Squire  confesses  that  he 
(laed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  his  younger  days  in  setting 
marvellous  stories  afloat,  and  connecting  them  with 
the  lonely  and  neruliar  places  of  the  neighbourhood. 


Whenever  he  read  any  legend  of  a  striking  nature 
he  endeavoured  to  transplant  it,  and  give  it  a  loca 
habitation  among  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  Many  ot 
these  stories  took  root,  and  he  says  he  is  often  amuseo 
with  the  odd  shapes  in  which  they  will  come  back 
to  him  in  some  old  woman's  narrative,  after  they 
have  been  circulating  for  years  amon?  the  peasantry, 
and  undergoing  rustic  additions  and  amendments. 
Among  these  may  doubtless  be  numbered  that  o( 
the  crusader's  ghost,  which  I  have  mentioned  iii 
the  account  of  my  Christmas  visit ;  and  anothei 
about  the  hard-riding  Squire  of  yore ;  the  family 
Nimrod  ;  who  is  sometimes  heard  in  stormy  winter 
nights,  galloping,  with  hound  and  horn,  over  a  wild 
moor  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  Hall.  This  I  ap- 
prehend to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  famous  story 
of  the  wild  huntsman,  the  favourite  goblin  in  German 
tales  ;  though,  hy-the-by,  as  I  was  talking  on  the  sub- 
ject with  Master  Simon  the  other  evening  in  thf 
dark  avenue,"  he  hinted  that  he  had  himself  once  oi 
twice  heard  odd  sounds  at  night,  very  like  a  p.-it^i 
of  hounds  in  cry  ;  and  that  once,  as  he  was  returning 
rather  late  from  a  hunzting  dinner,  he  had  seen  a 
strange  figtire  galloping  along  this  same  moor ; 
but  as  he  was  riding  rather  fast  at  the  time,  and  in  a 
hurry  to  get  home,  he  did  not  stop  'o  ascertain  what 
it  was. 

Popular  superstitions  are  fast  fading  away  in 
England,  owing  to  the  general  diffusion  ol  knowl 
edge,  and  the  bustling  intercourse  kept  up  through 
out  the  country ;  still  they  have  their  strong-holds 
and  lingering  places,  and  a  retired  neighl}ourh()o<l 
like  this  is  apt  to  be  one  of  them.  The  parson  tells 
me  that  he  meets  with  many  traditional  beliefs 
and  notions  among  the  common  p>eople,  which  he 
has  been  able  to  draw  from  them  in  the  course  of 
familiar  conversation,  though  they  are  rather  shy 
of  avowing  them  to  strangers,  and  particularly  to 
"  the  gentry,"  who  are  apt  to  laugh  at  them.  He 
says  there  are  several  of  his  old  parishioners  who 
remember  when  the  village  had  its  bar-guest,  or 
bar-ghost — a  spirit  supposed  to  belong  to  a  town 
or  vulage,  and  to  predict  any  impending  misfortune 
by  midnight  shrieks  and  wailings.  The  last  time 
it  was  heard  was  just  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Brace- 
bridge's  father,  who  was  much  beloved  throughout 
the  neighbourhood  ;  though  there  are  not  wanting 
some  obstinate  unbelievers,  who  insisted  that  it  was 
nothing  but  the  howling  of  a  watch-dog.  I  have 
been  greatly  delighted,  however,  at  meeting  with 
some  traces  of  my  old  favourite,  Robin  Goodfellow, 
though  under  a  different  appellation  from  any  ot 
those  by  which  I  have  heretofore  heard  him  called. 
The  parson  assures  me  that  many  of  the  peasantry 
believe  in  household  ,B:^blins,  called  Uubbies,  which 
live  about  particular  fjirms  and  houses,  in  the  same 
way  that  Robin  Goodfellow  did  of  olil.  Sometimes 
they  haunt  the  bams  and  outhouses,  and  now  and 
tlurn  will  assist  the  farmer  wonderfully,  by  getting 
in  all  his  hay  or  com  in  a  single  night.  In  general, 
however,  they  prefer  to  live  within  doors,  and  are 
fond  of  keeping  about  the  great  hearths,  and  bask 
ing,  at  night,  after  the  family  have  gone  to  bed,  b) 
the  glowing  embers.  When  put  in  particular  gocd- 
huinour  by  the  warmth  of  their  lodgings,  and  the 
tidiness  of  the  house-maids,  they  will  overcome  their 
natural  laziness,  and  do  a  vast  deal  of  nousehold 
work  before  morning  ;  churning  the  cream,  brewing 
the  beer,  or  spinning  all  the  good  dame's  flax.  AU 
this  is  precisely  the  conduct  of  Robin  Goodfellow 
described  so  charmingly  by  Milton : 

"  Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn   his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 
When  ID  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mora. 
His  shadowy  flail  had  thresh 'd  lb«  com 
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Tkat  MB  dajr-Ubouren  could  not  end ; 
Th«B  lay*  him  down  the  lubliet-Hend, 
Amd,  itretch'd  out  all  the  chimnrv'k  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  streiiRtK, 
And  crop-full,  out  ofdnor  he  flinfft 
Ere  the  nrst  cock  hit  inatin  rinits." 

But  beside  these  household  Dubbies,  there  are 
others  of  a  more  gloomy  and  unsocial  nature,  that 
keep  about  lonely  bams  at  a  distance  from  any 
dwelling-house,  or  about  ruins  and  old  bridges. 
These  are  lull  of  mischievous  and  often  malignant 
tiicks,  and  are  fond  of  playing  pranks  upon  benight- 
ed travellers.  There  is  a  story,  among  the  old  peo- 
ple, of  one  that  haunted  a  ruined  mill,  just  by  a 
bridge  that  crosses  a  small  stream ;  how  that,  late 
one  night,  as  a  traveller  was  passing  on  horseback, 
Uic  Dubbie  jumped  up  lichind  him,  and  grasped  him 
<o  close  round  the  body  that  he  had  no  power  to 
lelp  himself,  but  expected  to  be  squeezed  to  death  : 
luckily  his  heels  were  loose,  with  which  he  plied  the 
sides  of  his  steed,  and  was  carried,  with  the  wonder- 
ful instinct  of  a  traveller's  horse,  straight  to  the 
village  inn.  Had  the  inn  been  at  any  greater  dis- 
tance, there  is  no  doubt  but  he  would  have  been 
strangled  to  death  ;  as  it  wa.s,  the  good  people  were 
a  long  time  in  bringing  him  to  his  senses,  and  it  w.as 
remarked  that  the  tirst  sign  he  showeil  of  reluming 
consciousness  was  to  call  for  a  bottom  of  brandy. 

These  mischievous  Dubbies  bear  much  resem- 
blance in  their  natures  and  habits  to  those  sprites 
which  Heywood,  in  his  Heirarchie,  calls  pugs  or 
hobgoblins : 

" Their  dwellinfts  be 

In  comers  of  old  housei  least  frequented 

Or  beneath  slacks  of  wood,  and  ihciie  cunvented. 

Make  fearfull  noise  in  butteries  and  in  dairies  ; 

R(  bin  troodfellow  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 

Id  ftolltarie  rooms  these  uprores  keep. 

And  beaie  at  doores,  to  wake  men  frum  their  slepe, 

Sermiiift  to  force  toi.kes,  be  they  nere  so  strong. 

And  keepiii)^  Christni.isse  gambols  all  iii|{ht  lonff. 

Pots,  glasses,  Irenthcrs,  dishes,  pannes  and  kettles, 

They  will  make  dance  about  the  shelves  and  settles, 

As  it  about  the  kitchen  tost  and  cast. 

Yet  in  the  morning  nothing  found  inisnIacH. 

Others  such  houses  to  their  use  have  ntied, 

In  which  base  murlhers  have  been  once  committed. 

Home  have  their  fearful  habitations  taken 

Id  desolate  houses,  ruin*d  aud  forsaken.*' 

In  the  account  of  our  unfortunate  hawking  expe- 
dition, I  mentioned  an  instance  of  one  of  these 
sprites,  supjiosed  to  haunt  the  ruined  grange  that 
stantis  in  a  lonely  meatlow,  and  has  a  remarkable 
echo.  The  parson  informs  me,  also,  that  the  belief 
w.is  once  very  prevalent,  that  a  household  Dubbie 
kep»  about  the  old  farm-house  of  the  Tibbets,  It  has 
long  been  traditional,  he  says,  that  one  of  these 
good-natured  goblins  is  attached  to  the  Tibbets' 
family,  and  came  with  them  when  they  moved  into 
this  part  of  the  country ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  these  household  sprites,  that  they  attach 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  certain  families,  and 
follow  them  in  all  their  removals. 

There  is  a  large  old-fashioned  tire-place  in  the 
farm-house,  which  affords  fine  quarters  for  a  chim- 
p.fy-corner  sprite  that  likes  to  lie  warm  ;  especially 
13  Ready- Money  Jack  keeps  up  rousing  fires  in  the 
winter-time.  The  old  people  of  the  village  recollect 
many  stories  about  this  goblin,  that  were  current  in 
their  young  days.  It  was  thought  to  have  brought 
good  hick  to  the  house,  and  to  be  the  reason  why 
the  Tibbets  were  always  beforehand  in  the  worltl, 
and  why  their  farm  was  alw.iys  in  better  order,  their 
h.iy  got  in  sooner,  and  their  i  om  better  stacked,  than 
ttiat  of  their  neighbours  The  present  Mrs.  Tibbets, 
at  the  time  of  her  courtship,  had  a  number  of  these 
stories  told  her  by  the  country  gossips  ;  and  when 
married,  was  a  little  fearfui  about  living  in  a  house 
where  such  a  hobgoblin  was  said  to  haunt :  Jack, 
however,  who  has  always  treated  this  story  with 


great  contempt,  assured  her  that  there  was  no  spirit 
Kept  about  his  house  that  he  cculd  not  at  any  time 
lay  in  the  Red  Sea  with  one  flourish  of  his  cujlgel 
Still  his  wife  has  never  got  completely  over  her  no- 
tions on  the  subject,  but  has  a  horseshoe  nailed  oi 
the  threshold,  and  keeps  a  branch  of  rauntry,  ci 
mountain  ash,  with  its  red  benics,  suspended  from 
one  of  the  great  beams  in  the  jarlour — a  s  ne  prc^ 
tection  from  all  evil  spirits. 

These  stories,  however,  as  I  before  observed,  ai  c 
fast  fading  away,  and  in  another  generation  or  two 
will  probably  be  completely  forgotten.  There  is 
something,  however,  about  these  rural  superstitions, 
that  is  extremely  pleasing  to  the  imagination  ;  p.ir- 
ticularly  those  which  relate  to  the  good-humoured 
race  of  household  demons,  and  indeed  to  the  whole 
fairy  mythology.  The  English  have  given  an  inex- 
plicable charm  to  these  superstitions,  by  the  manner 
m  which  they  have  associated  them  with  whatever 
is  most  homefelt  and  delightful  in  nature.  I  do  not 
know  a  more  fascinating  race  of  beings  than  these 
little  fabled  people,  that  haunted  the  southern  sides 
of  hills  and  mountains,  lurked  in  flowers  and  about 
fountain-heads,  glided  through  key-holes  into  ancient 
halls,  watched  over  farm-houses  and  dairies,  danced 
on  the  green  by  summer  moonlight,  and  on  the 
kitchen  -  hearth  in  winter.  They  seem  to  accord 
with  the  nature  of  English  housekeeping  and  En- 
glish scenery.  I  always  have  them  in  mind,  when  I 
see  a  fine  old  English  mansion,  with  its  wide  hall 
and  spacious  kitchen  ;  ot  a  venerable  farm-house, 
in  which  there  is  so  much  fireside  comfort  and  good 
housewifery.  There  was  something  of  national 
character  in  their  love  of  order  and  cleanliness ;  ir 
the  vigilance  with  which  tliey  watched  over  thf 
economy  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  functions  of  th'. 
servants ;  munificently  rewarding,  with  iiiver  sij 
l)ence  in  shoe,  the  tidy  housemaid,  but  venting  thei? 
direful  wrath,  in  midnight  bobs  and  pinches,  upon 
the  sluttish  dairymaid.  1  think  I  can  trace  the  goo>i 
effects  of  this  ancient  fairy  sway  ovt;r  household  con- 
cerns, in  the  care  that  prevails  to  the  present  day 
among  English  housemaids,  to  put  their  kitchens  in 
order  l)efore  they  go  to  bed. 

1  have  said,  too,  that  these  fairy  superstitions  seemed 
to  me  to  accord  with  the  nature  of  English  scenery. 
They  suit  these  small  landscapes,  which  are  divided  by 
honeysuckled  hedges  into  sheltered  fields  and  mead- 
ows, where  the  gr.ass  is  mingieil  with  daisies,  butter- 
cups, and  harebells.  When  1  first  found  myself 
among  English  scenery,  I  was  continually  reminded 
of  the  sweet  pastoral  images  which  ilistinguish  their 
fairy  mythology  ;  and  when  for  the  first  time  a  circle 
in  the  grass  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  one  of  the 
rings  where  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  have 
held  their  moonlight  revels,  it  seemed  tor  a  momerit 
as  if  fairy-land  were  no  longer  a  fable.  Brown,  in  his 
Hritannia's  Pastorals,  gives  a  picture  of  the  kind  of 
scenery  to  which  I  allude  : 

" A  pleasant  mead 

Where  fairies  often  did  iheit  measures  tread  ; 
Which  in  the  meadows  makes  such  circles  greek. 
As  if  with  garlands  it  had  crowned  been. 
Within  one  of  these  rounds  was  to  be  seea 
A  hillock  rise,  where  oft  the  fairy  queeo 
At  twilight  sat  " 

And  there  is  another  picture  of  the  same,  in  a  poem 
ascribed  to  Ben  Jonson. 


"  By  wells  and  rills  in  meadows  green. 

We  nightly 
And  to  our  fa 


dance  our  heyday  guise, 
^atry  king  and  qu   il 
We  chaot  our  moonlight  minstrelsies.  ' 


Indeed,  it  seems  to  me.  that  the  older  BritUi'. 
poets,  with  that  true  feeling  for  nature  which  dis- 
tinguishes them,  have  closely  adhered  to  the  simple 
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and  familiar  ima^^ery  which  they  found  in  these  pop- 
ular superstitions ;  and  have  thus  fjiven  to  their  fairy 
mythology  those  continual  allusions  to  the  farm- 
house and  the  dairy,  the  green  meadow  and  the 
fountain-head,  that  hll  our  minds  with  the  delightful 
associations  of  rural  life.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  the  most  beautiful  fictions  have  their  origin 
among  the  rude  and  ignorant.  There  is  an  incle- 
V.  ribaole  charm  about  the  illusions  with  which  chi- 
T.erical  ignorance  once  clothed  ever)'  subject.   These 

'••ilight  views  of  nature  are  often  more  captivating 
'.fun  any  which  are  revealed  by  the  rays  of  enlight- 
ened philosophy.  The  most  accomplished  and  po- 
eMcal  minds,  therefore,  have  been  fain  to  search  back 
into  these  accidental  conceptions  of  what  are  termed 
barbarous  ages,  and  to  draw  from  them  their  finest 
imagery  and  machinery.  If  we  look  through  our 
most  admired  poets,  we  shall  find  that  their  mini  Is 
have  been  impregnated  by  these  popular  lancies,  and 
that  those  have  succeeded  best  who  have  adhered 
closest  to  the  simplicity  of  their  rustic  originals. 
Such  is  the  case  with  Shakspeare  in  his  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,  which  so  minutely  describes  the  em- 
ployments and  amusements  of  fairies,  and  embodies 
all  the  notions  cuncerning  them  which  were  current 
among  the  vult^;ir.  It  is  thus  that  poetry  in  England 
has  echoed  back  every  rustic  note,  softened  into  per- 
fect melody  ;  it  is  thus  that  it  has  spread  its  charms 
over  ever)'-day  life,  displacing  nothing,  taking  things 
as  it  found  them,  but  tinting  them  up  with  its  own 
magical  hues,  until  every  green  hill  and  fountain- 
head,  ever)'  fresh  meadow,  nay,  every  humble  flower, 
is  full  of  sot\g  and  story. 

I  am  dwelling  too  long,  perhaps,  upon  a  thread- 
lare  subject  ;  yet  it  brings  up  with  it  a  thousand  de- 
licious recollections  of  those  happy  days  of  child- 
!:i>od,  when  the  imperfect  knowledge  I  have  since 
obtained  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  my  mind,  and 
when  a  fairy  t.ile  was  true  history  to  me.  I  have 
often  been  so  transported  by  the  pleasure  of  thi-so 
if.collections,  as  almost  to  wish  that  I  had  been  born 
in  the  days  when  the  fictions  of  poetry  were  be- 
lieved. Even  now  1  caimot  look  upon  those  fanciful 
creations  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  without  a  lurk- 
ing regret  that  they  have  all  passed  away.  The  e.x- 
fHirience  of  my  early  days  tells  me,  that  they  were 
sources  of  exquisite  c!eli;;ht ;  and  I  sometimes  ques- 1 
tion  whether  the  natur.ilist  who  can  dissect  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  receives  half  the  pleasure  from 
contemplating  them,  that  he  did  who  considered 
them  the  abode  of  elves  and  tairies.  I  feel  convinced 
that  the  true  interests  and  solid  happiness  ot  man 
are  promoted  by  the  advancement  of  truth  ;  yet  1 
cannot  but  mourn  over  the  pleasant  errors  which  it 
has  trampled  down  in  its  progress.  The  f.iuns  and 
sylphs,  the  household  sprite,  the  moonlight  revel, 
Oberon,  Queen  Mab,  and  the  delicious  realms  of 
fairy-land,  all  vanish  befoie  the  light  of  true  philos- 
ophy ;  but  who  does  not  sometimes  turn  with  ilis- 
taste  from  the  cold  realities  of  morning,  and  seek  to 
recall  the  sweet  visions  of  the  night  ? 


THE  CULPRIT. 


From  fire,  from  vater,  and  all  thingi  amiu. 
Deliver  the  houte  of  an  honest  iuitice. 

Tk*  IVidam. 

THt  serenity  of  the  Hall  has  Ix-^en  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  a  very  important  occurrence.  In  the 
course  of  this  morning  a  possC  of  villagers  was  seen 
trooping  up  the  avenue,  with  bovs  shouting  in  ad- 


vance. As  t  drew  near,  we  perceived  Ready  -  .Mo  >t?j 
Jack  Tibbets  striding  along,  wielding  his  cudtje.  in 
one  hand,  and  with  tne  other  grasping  the  collar  o( 
a  tall  fellow,  whom,  on  still  nearer  approach,  we  rec- 
ogni.sed  for  the  redoubtable  gipsy  hero,  .Starlight 
Tom.  He  was  now,  however,  completely  cowed 
and  crestfallen,  and  his  courage  seemed  to  have 
quailed  in  the  iron  gripe  of  the  lion-hearted  Jack, 

The  whole  gang  of  gipsy  women  and  children 
came  draggling  in  the  rear;  some  in  tears,  others 
making  a  violent  clamour  about  the  ears  of  old 
Ready-Money,  who,  however,  trudged  on  in  silence 
with  his  prey,  heeding  their  abuse  as  little  as  a  hawk 
that  has  |X)unced  upon  a  barn-door  hero  regards 
the  outcries  and  cacklirgs  of  his  whole  feathered 
seraglio. 

He  had  passed  throtigh  the  village  on  his  way  to 
the  H.all,  ami  of  course  had  made  a  great  sensation 
in  that  inost  excitable  place,  wht're  every  event  is  a 
mntter  of  gaze  and  gossip.  The  report  Hew  like 
wildfire,  that  Starlight  Tom  was  in  custody.  The 
ale-drinkers  forthwith  abandoned  the  tap-room ; 
Slingsby's  school  broke  loose,  and  master  and  bovs 
swelled  the  tide  that  came  rolling  at  the  heels  of  old 
Ready-Money  and  his  captive. 

The  uproar  increased,  as  they  approached  tht 
Hall;  it  aroused  the  whole  garrison  of  dogs,  and 
the  crew  of  hangers-on.  The  great  mastiff  l)arked 
from  the  dog-house  ;  the  staghound.  and  the  gray- 
hound,  and  the  spaniel,  issued  barking  from  the  hall- 
door,  and  mv  Lady  Lillycraft's  little  dogs  ramped 
and  barked  from  the  parlour  window.  I  remarked 
however,  that  the  gipsy  dogs  m.ide  no  reply  to  all 
these  menaces  and  insults,  but  crept  close  to  the 
gang,  looking  round  with  a  guilty,  poaching  air,  ant! 
now  and  then  glancin<;  up  a  dubious  eye  to  thcii 
owners  ;  which  shows  that  the  moral  dignity,  e  en 
of  dogs,  may  be  ruined  by  bad  comp.Tny  ! 

When  the  throng  reached  the  front  of  the  house, 
they  were  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  kind  of  advanced 
guard,  composed  of  old  Christy,  the  gamekeep'-r,  and 
two  or  three  servants  of  the  house,  who  had  been 
brought  out  by  the  noise.  The  common  herd  of  the 
village  fell  back  with  respect;  the  boys  were  driven 
b.ick  by  Christy  and  his  compeers  ;  while  Ready- 
Money  Jack  maintained  his  ground  and  his  hold  of 
the  |)risoner,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  tailor,  the 
schoolmaster,  and  several  other  dignitaries  of  the 
village,  and  by  the  clamorous  brood  of  gipsies,  who 
were  neither  to  be  iilenced  nor  intimidatcil. 

By  this  time  the  whole  hou.seliold  were  brought 
to  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the  Squire  to  the 
portal.  An  audience  was  demanded  by  Ready-Money 
Jack,  who  had  detected  tiie  prisoner  in  the  very  act 
of  sheei>stealing  on  his  domains,  and  had  borne  him 
off  to  be  examined  before  the  Squire,  who  is  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace. 

A  kind  of  tribunal  was  immedi.ately  held  in  the 
ser%'ants'  hall,  a  large  chamber,  with  a  stone  floor, 
and  a  long  table  in  the  centre,  at  one  end  of  which, 
just  under  an  enormous  clock,  was  placed  the  Squire's 
chair  of  justice,  while  M.ast>.r  Simon  took  his  place 
at  the  table  as  clerk  of  the  court.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  by  old  Christy  to  keep  out  the  gipsy  gang, 
but  in  vain,  and  they,  with  the  village  worthies,  and 
the  household,  half  filled  the  hall.  The  old  house- 
keeper and  the  builer  were  in  a  panic  ^*  th'.s  danger- 
ous irruption.  They  hurried  awaj'  ,ul  iS.-?  v.aluabl« 
things  and  fwrtable  articles  that  weto  at  hand,  and 
even  kept  a  dragon  watch  on  the  gipsies,  lest  they 
should  carry  off  the  house  clock,  or  the  deal  ta")le. 

Old  Christy,  and  h's  faithful  coadjutor  the  game 
keeper,  acted  as  constables  to  guard  the  prisoner 
triumphing  in  having  at  last  got  this  terrible  offender 
in  their  clutches.     Indcd.  I  am  inclined  to  think  tht 
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Md  man  bute  some  peevish  recollection  of  having 
oeen  handled  rather  roughly  by  the  gipsy,  in  the 
chance-medley  affair  of  May-day. 

Silence  was  now  commanded  by  Master  Simon  ; 
but  it  was  difHcult  to  be  enforced,  in  such  a  motley 
a«semblage.  There  was  a  continual  snarling  and 
yelping  of  dogs,  and,  as  fast  as  it  was  (fuelled  in  one 
comer,  it  broke  out  in  another.  The  poor  gipsy  curs, 
who,  like  errant  thieves,  could  not  holtl  up  their 
heads  in  an  honest  house,  were  worried  and  insulted 
by  the  gentlemen  dogs  of  the  establishment,  without 
olfering  to  make  resistance;  the  very  curs  of  my 
Lady  Lillycraft  bullied  them  with  impunity. 

Tne  examination  was  conducted  with  great  mild- 
ness and  indulgence' by  the  Squire,  partly  from  the 
kindness  of  his  nature,  and  partly,  I  suspect,  because 
his  heart  yearned  towards  the  culprit,  who  had  found 
great  favour  in  his  eyes,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
from  the  skill  he  had  at  various  times  displayed  in 
archery,  morris-dancing,  and  other  obsolete  accom- 
plishments. Proot's,  however,  were  too  strong. 
Ready-Money  Jack  told  his  story  in  a  straight-for- 
ward, independent  w.w,  nothing  daunted  by  the 
presence  in  which  he  found  himself.  He  had  suf- 
fered from  various  depredations  on  his  sheepfold  and 
poultry-yard,  and  had  at  length  kept  watch,  and 
caught  the  dclinciuent  in  the  very  act  of  making  off 
with  a  sheep  on  his  shoulders. 

Tibbets  was  repeatedly  interrupted,  in  the  course 
of  his  testimony,  by  the  culprit's  mother,  a  furious 
old  beldame,  with  an  insutter.iijle  tongue,  and  who. 
in  fact,  was  several  times  kept,  with  some  dithcuity, 
from  flying  at  him  tooth  aiul  nail.  The  wife,  too.  of 
the  prisoner,  whom  I  am  told  he  does  not  i)eal  ai)ove 
half-a-dozen  times  a  week,  completely  interested  Lady 
l,illycrat"t  in  her  husband's  behalf,  by  her  tears  and 
•ijpplications  ;  and  several  of  the  other  gipsy  women 
were  awakening  strong  sympathy  among  the  young 
j;irls  and  maid-servants  m  the  hack-ground.  Tne 
pretty,  black-eyed  gipsy  girl,  whom  1  have  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion  as  the  sibyl  that  read  the  for- 
tunes of  the  general,  endeavoured  to  wheedle  that 
doughty  warrior  into  their  interests,  and  even  made 
some  approaches  to  her  old  acquaintance.  Master 
Simon ;  but  was  repelled  by  the  latter  with  all  the 
dignity  of  office,  having  assumed  a  look  of  gravity 
and  importance  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

I  was  a  little  surprised,  at  first,  to  find  honest 
Slingsby,  the  schoolmaster,  rather  opposed  to  his 
jld  crony  Tibbets,  and  coming  forward  as  a  kind  of 
advocate  lor  the  accused.  It  seems  th.at  he  had 
taken  compassion  on  the  forlorn  fortunes  of  Starlight 
Tom,  and  had  been  trying  his  eloquence  in  his  favour 
the  whole  way  from  the  village,  but  without  effect. 
During  the  examination  of  Ready-Money  Jack, 
Slingsby  had  stood  like  "dejected  Pity  at  his  side," 
seeking  every  now  and  then,  by  a  soft  word,  to 
soothe  any  exacerbation  of  his  ire,  or  to  qualify  any 
harsh  expression.  He  now  ventured  to  make  a  few 
observations  to  the  Squire,  in  palliation  of  the  delin- 
quent's offence ;  but  poor  Slingsby  spoke  more  from 
the  heart  than  the  head,  and  was  evidently  actuated 
merely  by  a  general  sympathy  for  every  poor  devil  in 
'.rouble,  and  a  liberal  toleration  for  all  kinds  of  vaga- 
L<ond  existence. 

The  liidies,  too,  large  and  small,  with  the  kind- 
lieartedness  of  the  sex,  were  zealous  on  the  side  of 
^eicy,  and  interceded  strenuously  with  the  Squire  ; 
insomuch  that  the  prisoner,  finding  himself  unex- 
pectedly surrounded  by  active  friends,  once  more 
reared  his  crest,  and  seemed  disposed,  for  a  time,  to 
put  on  the  air  of  injured  innocence.  The  Squire, 
nowever,  with  all  his  benevolence  of  heart,  and  his 

urking  weakness  towards  the  prisoner,  was  too  con- 
icientious  to  swerve  from  the  strict  path  of  iustice. 


Thire  was  abundant  concurring  testimony  that  mad* 
the  proof  of  guilt  incontrovertible,  and  Starlight 
Tom's  mittimus  was  made  out  accordingly. 

The  sympathy  of  the  lailies  was  now  greater  thai 
ever ;  they  even  made  some  attempts  to  mollify  tht 
ire  of  Ready-Money  Jack  ;  but  that  sturdy  potentate 
had  been  too  much  incensed  by  the  repeated  inctir- 
sions  that  had  been  made  into  his  territories  by  tht 
predatory  band  of  Starlight  Tom,  ami  he  was  re- 
solved, he  said,  to  drive  the  "  varment  reptiles"  out 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Toa.oid  all  further  impor- 
tunities, as  soon  as  the  mittimus  was  made  out,  he 
girded  up  his  loins,  and  strode  back  to  his  seat  of 
empire,  accompanied  by  his  interceding  friend, 
Slingsby,  and  followed  by  a  detachment  of  the  gipsy 
gang,  who  hung  on  his  rear,  assailing  him  with 
mingled  prayers  and  execrations. 

The  question  now  was,  how  to  dispose  of  the 
prisoner — a  matter  of  great  moment  in  this  peaceful 
establishment,  where  so  foriuid.ible  a  character  as 
Starlight  Tom  was  like  a  hawk  f-ntrapped  in  a  dove- 
cote. As  the  hubbub  and  examination  had  occupied 
a  considerable  time,  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to 
sen<l  him  to  the  county  prison,  and  that  of  the  village 
was  sadlv  out  of  repair,  from  long  want  of  occupa- 
tion, old  Christy,  wiio  took  great  interest  in  the 
alfait,  proposed  that  the  culprit  should  he  committed 
for  the  night  to  an  upper  loft  of  a  kind  of  tower  in 
one  of  the  outhouses,  where  lie  and  the  g.imekerper 
woulii  mount  guard.  After  much  deliberation,  tht* 
measure  was  adopted  ;  the  premises  in  question  were 
examined  and  made  secure,  and  Christy  and  his 
trusty  ally,  the  one  armed  with  a  fowling-piece,  tht 
other  with  an  ancient  blunderbuss,  turned  out  M 
sentries  to  keep  watch  over  this  donjon-keep. 

Such  is  the  momentous  affair  that  has  just  taken 
place,  and  it  is  an  event  of  too  great  moment  in  thia 
quiet  little  world,  not  to  turn  it  com.pleiely  topsy- 
turvy. Labour  is  at  a  stand  :  the  house  has  been  a 
scene  of  confusion  the  whole  evening.  It  has  been 
belcagured  by  gil)sy  women,  with  their  cliildren  on 
their  backs,  wailing  and  lamenting ;  while  the  old 
virago  of  a  mother  has  cruised  up  and  down  the 
lawn  in  front,  shaking  her  head,  and  muttering  to 
herself,  or  now  and  then  breaking  into  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  brandishing  her  fist  at  the  Hall,  and  de- 
nouncing ill-luck  upon  Ready-Money  Jack,  and  even 
upon  the  Squire  himself. 

Lady  Lillycraft  has  given  repeated  audiences  to 
the  culprit's  weeping  wife,  at  the  Hall  door  ;  and  the 
servant  maids  have  stolen  out,  to  confer  with  the 
gipsy  women  under  the  trees.  As  to  the  little  ladies 
of  the  family,  they  are  all  outrageous  on  Ready-Money 
Jack,  whom  they  look  upon  in  the  light  of  a  tyran- 
nical giant  of  fairy  tale.  Phoebe  Wilkins,  contrary 
to  her  usual  nature,  is  the  only  one  that  is  pitiless  in 
the  affair.  She  thinks  Mr.  Tibbets  quite  in  the 
tight ;  and  thinks  the  gipsies  deserve  to  be  punished 
severely,  for  meddling  with  the  sheep  of  the  Tib- 
bets's. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  females  of  the  family  evinced 
all  the  provident  kindness  of  the  sex,  ever  ready  to 
soothe  and  succour  the  distressed,  right  or  wrong. 
Lady  Lillycraft  has  had  a  mattress  taken  to  the  out- 
house, and  comforts  and  delicacies  of  all  kinds  have 
been  taken  to  the  prisoner;  even  the  little  girls  have 
setit  their  cakes  and  sweetmeats;  so  that,  I'll  war- 
r.-int,  the  vagabond  has  never  fared  so  well  in  his  life 
before.  Old  Christy,  it  is  true,  looks  upon  every 
thing  >*ith  a  wary  eye ;  struts  about  with  his  blun- 
derbuss with  the  air  of  a  veteran  campaigner,  and 
will  hardly  allow  himself  to  be  spoken  to.  'The  gipsy 
women  dare  not  come  within  gun-shot,  and  every 
tatterdemalion  of  a  boy  has  been  frightened  from  tht 
park.    The  old  fellow  is  determined  'o  lodge  Sur 
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ught  Tom  in  prison  with  his  own  hands ;  and  hopes, 
he  says,  to  see  one  of  the  poaching  crew  made  an 
etamplc  of. 

1  doubt,  after  all,  whether  the  worthy  Squire  is 
not  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the  whole  affair.  His 
honourable  sense  of  duty  o))liges  him  to  be  rigid,  but 
the  overflowing  kindness  of  his  nature  makes  this  a 
grievous  trial  to  him. 

He  is  not  .iccustomed  to  have  such  demands  upon 
his  justice,  in  his  truly  patriarchal  domain ;  and  it 
wounds  his  benevolent  spirit,  that  while  prospe^y 
and  happiness  are  (lowing  in  thus  bounteously  upon 
him,  he  should  have  to  inflict  misery  upon  a  fellow- 
being. 

He  has  been  troubled  and  cast  down  the  whole 
evening  ;  took  leave  of  the  family,  on  going  to  Iwd, 
with  a  sigh,  instead  of  his  usual  hearty  and  affec- 
tionate tone ;  and  will,  in  all  probability,  have  a  far 
more  sleepless  night  than  his  prisoner.  Indeed,  this 
unlucky  affair  has  cast  a  damp  upon  the  whole 
household,  as  there  appears  to  be  an  universal 
opinion  that  the  unlucky  culprit  will  come  to  the 
gallows. 

Morning. —  The  clouds  of  last  evening  are  all 
blown  over.  A  load  has  been  taken  from  the  Squire's 
heart,  and  every  face  is  once  more  in  smiles.  The 
gamekeeper  made  his  appe.irance  at  an  early  hour, 
completely  shamefaced  and  crestfallen.  Starlight 
Tom  had  made  his  esc.ipe  in  the  night ;  how  he  had 
got  out  of  the  loft,  no  one  could  tell :  the  Devil,  they 
think,  must  have  assisted  him.  Old  Christy  was  so 
mortitied  that  he  would  not  show  his  face,  but  hail 
shut  himself  up  in  his  stronghold  at  the  dog-kennel, 
and  would  not  be  spoken  with.  What  has  particu- 
larly relieved  the  Squire,  is,  that  there  is  very  little 
likelihood  of  the  culprit's  being  retaken,  having  gone 
off  on  one  of  the  old  gentleman's  best  hunters. 


FAMILY  MISFORTUNES, 


The  night  hu  been  unruly ;  where  we  \tf. 
The  chimoeyi  were  blown  down. 

MseMA. 

We  have  for  a  day  or  two  past  had  a  flaw  ot  un- 
ruly weather,  which  has  intruded  itself  into  this  fair 
and  flowery  month,  and  for  a  time  has  quite  marred 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Last  night,  the  storm 
attained  its  crisis ;  the  rain  beat  in  torrents  against 
the  casements,  and  the  wind  piped  and  blustered 
about  the  old  Hall  with  quite  a  wintrj-  vehemence. 
The  morning,  however,  dawned  clear  and  serene; 
the  face  of  the  heavens  seemed  as  if  newly  washed, 
and  the  sun  shone  with  a  brightness  that  was  un- 
dimmed  by  a  single  vapour.  Nothing  over-head 
gave  traces  of  the  recent  storm  ;  but  on  looking  from 
my  window,  I  beheld  sad  ravage  among  the  shrubs 
and  flowers  ;  the  garden-walks  had  formed  the  chan- 
nels for  little  torr-nts ;  trees  were  lopped  of  their 
branches ;  and  a  small  silver  stream  that  wound 
through  the  park,  r.nd  ran  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn, 
liari  swelled  mto  a  turbid  yellow  sheet  of  water. 

]  .1  an  establishment  like  this,  where  the  mansion 
L3  vist,  ancient,  and  somewhat  afllicted  with  the  in- 
tnriities  of  age,  and  where  there  are  numerous  and 
extensive  dependencies,  a  storm  is  an  event  of  a  very 
grave  nature,  and  brings  in  its  train  a  multiplicity  of 
cares  and  disasters. 

While  the  Squire  was  taking  his  breakfast  in  the 
Treat  hall,  he  was  continually  interrupted  by  some 
bearer  of  ill-tidings  from  some  part  or  other  of  his 
domains ;  he  appeared  to  me  like  the  comniander  of 


a  besieged  city,  after  some  j;i'ai.d  assault  receivin| 
at  his  headquarters  reports  of  damages  sustained  ir. 
the  various  quarters  of  the  place.  At  one  time  the 
housekeeper  brought  him  intelligence  of  a  chimney 
blown  down,  and  a  desperate  leak  sprung  in  the 
roof  over  the  picture  gallery,  which  threatened  to 
obliterate  a  whole  generation  of  his  ancestors.  Then 
the  steward  came  in  with  a  doleful  story  of  the  mis- 
chief done  in  the  woo<llands ;  while  the  gamekeeper 
bemoaned  the  loss  of  one  of  his  finest  bucks,  whose 
bloated  carcass  was  seen  floating  along  the  swolp 
current  of  the  river. 

When  the  Squire  issued  forth,  he  was  accosted 
before  the  door,  by  the  old,  paralytic  gardener,  with 
a  face  full  of  trouble,  reporting,  as  I  supposed,  the 
devastation  of  his  flower-beds,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  wall-fruit.  I  remarked,  however,  'hat  his  in 
telligence  caused  a  peculiar  expression  of  concern, 
not  only  with  the  Squire  and  Master  Simon,  but  w-th 
the  fair  Julia  and  Lady  Lillycraft,  who  happened  to 
be  present.  F'rom  a  few  words  which  reached  my 
ear,  I  found  there  was  some  tale  of  domestic  calam 
ity  in  the  case,and  that  some  unfortunate  family  had 
been  rendered  houseless  by  the  storm.  Many  ejacu- 
lations of  pity  broke  from  the  ladies ;  1  heard  the 
expressions  of  "poor,  helpless  brings,"  and  "un 
fortunate  little  creatures,"  several  times  repeated- 
to  which  the  old  gardener  replied  by  very  melan- 
choly shakes  of  the  head. 

J  felt  so  interested,  that  I  could  not  help  calling  to 
the  gardener,  as  he  was  retiring,  and  asking  whai 
unfortunate  family  it  was  that  had  suffered  so  se- 
verely ?  The  old  man  touched  his  hat,  and  gazed 
at  me  for  an  instant,  as  if  hardly  comprehending  m> 
question.  "  Family  !  "  replied  he,  "  there  be  no  fam- 
ily in  the  case,  your  honour ;  but  here  have  been  sa ) 
mischief  done  in  the  rookery  !  " 

I  had  noticed,  the  day  before,  that  the  high  and 
gusty  winds  which  prevailed  had  occasioned  great 
disquiet  among  these  airy  householders ;  their  nests 
being  all  filled  with  young,  who  were  in  danger  or 
being  tilted  out  of  their  tree-rocked  cradles.  Indeed, 
the  old  birds  themselves  seemed  to  have  hard  work 
to  maintain  a  foothold ;  some  kept  hovering  and 
cawing  in  the  air  ;  or,  if  they  ventured  to  alight, 
they  had  to  hold  fast,  flap  their  wings,  and  spread 
their  tails,  and  thus  remain  see-sawing  on  the  top- 
most twigs. 

the  night,  however,  an  awful 
place  in  this  most  sage  ana 
There  was  a  great  tree,  the 
which  seemed  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  court-end  of  the  metropolis,  and  crowded 
with  the  residence  of  those  whom  Master  Simon 
considers  the  nobility  and  gentry.  A  decayed  limb 
of  this  tree  had  given  way  with  the  violence  of 
this  storm,  and  had  come  down  with  all  its  air- 
castles. 

One  should  be  well  aware  of  the  humours  of  the 
good  Squire  and  his  household,  to  understand  the 
general  concern  expressed  at  this  disaster.  It  wai 
quite  a  public  calamity  in  this  rural  empire,  and  all 
seemed  to  feel  for  the  poor  rooks  as  for  fellow-citi- 
zens in  distress. 

The  ground  had  been  strewed  with  the  callow 
young,  which  were  now  cherished  in  the  aproni 
and  bosoms  of  the  maid-servants,  and  the  little 
ladies  of  the  family.  I  was  pleased  with  this  touch 
of  nature ;  this  feminine  sympathy  in  the  sufTeringa 
of  the  offspring,  and  the  maternal  anxiety  of  the 
parent  birds. 

It  was  interesting,  too,  to  witness  the  general  agi- 
tation and  distress  that  seemed  to  prevail  througn- 
out  the  feathered  community;  the  common  cauaa 
that  was  made  of  it ;  and  the  incessant  howling. 


In  the  course  of 
calamity  had   taken 
politic  community, 
tallest  in  the  grove 
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•nd  Huttering,  and  lamenting,  that  took  place  in  tlie 
whole  rookery.  There  is  a  cord  of  sympathy,  that 
runs  through  the  whole  feathered  race,  as  to  any 
misfortunes  of  the  young;  and  the  cries  of  a 
wounded  bird  in  the  breeding  season  will  throw  a 
whole  grove  in  a  flutter  and  an  alarm.  Indeed,  why 
should  I  confine  it  to  the  feathered  tribe  ?  Nature 
teems  to  me  to  have  inipkinted  an  exquisite  sympa- 
thy on  this  subject,  which  extends  through  all  ner 
vorks.  It  is  an  invariable  attribute  of  the  female 
bturt,  to  melt  at  the  cry  of  early  helplessness,  and 
to  take  an  instinctive  interest  in  the  distresses  of  the 
parent  and  its  young.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
ladies  of  the  family  were  full  of  pity  and  commisera- 
tion ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  that  Lady 
Lillycraft  gave  the  general,  on  his  observing  that  the 
young  birds  would  make  an  excellent  curry,  or  an 
especial  good  rook-pie. 


LOVERS'  TROUBLES, 


Th*  poor  toul  lat  tinging  by  a  lycunor*  tre*, 

Sing  all  *  green  willow ; 
Hw  hand  on  her  boiom,  her  head  on  har  Ium, 

Sing  willow^  willow,  willow  ; 
Sing  all  a  graan  willow  muit  be  my  garland. 

OU  Sfmt. 

The  fair  Julia  having  nearly  recovered  from  the 
ctTects  of  her  hawking  disaster,  it  begins  to  be 
thought  high  time  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  wed- 
ding. As  every  domestic  event  in  a  venerable  and 
aristocratic  family  connexion  like  this  is  a  matter 
of  moment,  the  fixing  upon  this  important  day  has 
of  course  given  rise  to  much  conference  and  debate. 

Some  sHght  difTicultles  and  demurs  have  lately 
iprjng  up,  originating  in  the  peculiar  humours  that 
are  prevalent  at  the  Hall.  Thus,  I  have  overheard 
a  very  solemn  consultation  between  Lady  Lillycraft, 
the  parson,  and  Master  Simon,  as  to  whether  the 
marriage  ought  not  to  be  postponed  until  the  coming 
month. 

With  all  the  charm}  of  the  flowery  month  of  May, 
there  is,  I  find,  an  ancient  prejudice  against  it  as  a 
marrying  month.  An  old  proverb  says,  "  To  wed 
in  May  is  to  wed  poverty."  Now,  as  Lady  Lillycraft 
is  very  much  given  to  believe  in  lucky  and  unlucky 
times  aitd  seasons,  and  indeed  is  very  superstitious 
on  all  points  relating  to  the  tender  passion,  this  old 
proverb  seems  to  have  taken  great  hold  upon  her 
mind.  She  recollects  two  or  three  instances,  in 
her  own  knowledge,  of  matches  that  took  place  in 
this  month,  and  proved  very  unfortunate.  Indeed, 
an  own  cousin  of  hers,  who  married  on  a  May- 
day, lost  her  husband  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  after 
they  had  lived  happily  together  for  twenty  years. 

The  parson  appeared  to  give  great  weight  to  her 
ladyship's  objections,  and  acknowledged  the  exist- 
aice  of^  a  prejudice  of  the  kind,  not  merely  confined 
to  modem  times,  but  prevalent  likewise  among  the 
ancients.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  quoted  a  p.is- 
sage  from  Ovid,  which  had  a  great  effect  on  Lady 
Lillycraft,  being  given  in  a  language  which  she  did 
tiot  understand.  Even  Master  Simon  was  staggered 
bv  it ;  for  he  listened  with  a  puzzled  air ;  and  then, 
snaking  his  head,  sagaciously  observed,  that  Ovid 
was  certainly  a  very  wise  man. 

From  this  sage  conference  I  likewise  gathered 
several  other  important  pieces  of  information,  rela- 
ive  to  weddings ;  such  as  that,  if  two  were  celebra- 
ted in  the  same  church,  on  the  same  day,  the  first 
would  be  happy,  the  second  unfortunate.  If,  on  go- 
hg  to  church,  the  bridal  party  should  meet  the 


funeral  of  a  female,  it  was  an  omen  hat  the  tmdc 
would  die  first ;  if  of  a  male,  the  bridegroom.  If  tht 
newly-married  couple  were  to  dance  together  or 
their  wedding-day,  the  wife  would  thenceforth  rul« 
the  roast ;  with  many  other  curious  aiul  unquestion- 
able facts  of  the  same  nature,  all  which  made  mt 
ponder  more  than  ever  u])on  the  perils  which  sur- 
round this  happy  state,  and  the  thoughtK;ss  ignoranc 
of  mortals  as  to  the  awful  risks  they  run  in  venturing 
upon  it.  I  abstain,  howe/er,  from  enlarging  tpor 
this  topic,  having  no  inclination  to  promote  the  in- 
crease of  bachelors. 

Notwithstanding  the  due  weight  which  the  Squirt 

fives  to  traditional  saws  and  ancient  opinions,  yet 
am  happy  to  And  that  he  makes  a  firm  stand  foi 
the  credit  of  this  loving  month,  and  brings  to  his  aid 
a  whole  legion  of  poetical  authorities ;  all  which,  I 
presume,  have  been  conclusive  with  the  young  couple, 
as  I  understand  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  marry 
in  May,  and  abide  the  consequences.  In  a  few  days, 
therefore,  the  wedding  is  to  take  place,  and  the  Hall 
is  in  a  buzz  of  anticipation.  The  housekeeper  is 
bustling  about  from  morning  till  night,  with  a  look 
full  of  business  and  importance,  having  a  thousand 
arrangements  to  make,  the  Squire  intending  to  keep 
open  nouse  on  the  occasion ;  and  as  to  the  house- 
maids, you  cannot  look  one  of  them  in  the  face,  but 
the  rogue  begins  to  colour  up  and  simper. 

While,  however,  this  leading  love  affair  is  going 
on  with  a  tranquillity  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  romance,  I  cannot  say  that  the  under-plots 
are  equally  propitious.  The  "  opening  bud  of  love  " 
between  the  general  and  Lady  Lillycraft  seems  to 
have  experienced  some  blight  in  the  course  of  this 
genial  season.  I  do  not  think  the  general  has  evet 
been  able  to  retrieve  the  ground  he  lost,  when  ht 
fell  asleep  during  the  captain's  story.  Indeed 
Master  Simon  thinks  his  case  is  completely  desper- 
ate, her  ladyship  having  determined  that  he  is  quite 
destitute  of  sentiment. 

The  season  has  been  equally  unpropitious  to  the 
lovelorn  Phoebe  Wilkins.  I  fear  the  reader  will  be 
impatient  at  having  this  humble  amour  so  often  al- 
luded to ;  but  I  confess  I  am  apt  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  love  troubles  of  simple  girls  of  this 
class.  Few  people  have  an  idea  of  the  world  of  care 
and  perplexity  that  these  poor  damsels  have,  in  man 
aging  the  affairs  of  the  heart. 

We  talk  and  write  about  the  tender  passion  ;  wt 
give  it  all  the  colourings  of  sentiment  and  romance, 
and  lay  the  scene  of  its  influence  in  high  life  ;  but, 
after  all,  I  doubt  whether  its  sway  is  not  more  abso- 
lute among  females  of  an  humbler  sphere.  How 
often,  could  we  but  look  into  the  heart,  should  we 
find  the  sentiment  throbbing  in  all  its  violence  in  the 
bosom  of  the  poor  lady's-maid,  rather  than  in  that 
of  the  brilliant  beauty  she  is  decking  out  for  con- 
quest ;  whose  brain  is  probably  bewildered  with 
beaux,  ball-rooms,  and  wax-light  chandeliers. 

With  these  humble  beings,  love  is  an  honest,  en- 
grossing concern.  They  have  no  ideas  of  settle- 
ments, establishments,  equipages,  and  pin-money. 
The  heart — the  heart,  is  all-in-all  with  them,  poor 
things  !  There  is  seldom  one  of  them  but  has  het 
love  cares,  and  love  secrets ;  her  doubts,  and  hopes, 
and  fears,  equal  to  those  of  any  heroine  of  romance, 
and  ten  times  as  sincere.  And  then,  too,  there  is 
her  secret  hoard  of  love  documents ; — the  bioken 
sixpence,  the  gilded  brooch,  the  lock  of  hair,  the  un- 
intelligible love  scrawl,  all  treasured  up  in  her  box 
of  Sunday  finery,  for  private  contemplation. 

How  many  crosses  and  trials  is  she  exposed  tc 
from  some  lynx-eyed  dame,  or  staid  old  vestal  of  a 
mistress,  who  keeps  a  dragon  watch  over  her  virtue 
and  scouts  the  lover  from  the  door  !    But  then,  ho« 
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fweet  aw  th«  Kttle  love  scenes,  snatched  at  distant 
inleniils  of  holiday,  and  fondly  dwelt  on  throu){h 
many  a  lon^  day  of  household  l.-il>our  and  confine- 
ment !  If  In  the  country,  it  is  the  dance  at  the  fair 
or  wake,  the  interview  in  the  churchyard  after  ser- 
vice, or  the  evening  stroll  in  the  green  lane.  If  in 
town,  it  is  perhaps  mert-ly  a  stolen  moment  of  deli- 
cious talk  between  the  l)ars  of  the  area,  fearful  everj' 
inst;int  of  being  seen  ;  ami  thon,  how  lightly  will 
the  simple  creature  carol  all  day  afterwards  at  her 
labour  I 

Poor  Kiggage  I  after  all  her  crosses  and  dillicultips, 
when  she  marries,  what  is  it  but  to  exchange  a  lite 
of  comparative  ease  and  comfort,  for  one  of  toil  and 
uncertainty  ?  F'erhaps,  too,  the  lover  for  whom  in 
the  fondness  of  her  nature  she  has  committed  her- 
»elf  to  fortune's  freaks,  turns  out  a  worthless  churl, 
the  dissolute,  hard-hearted  husband  of  low  life  ;  who, 
taking  to  the  ale-house,  leaves  her  to  a  cheerless 
home,  to  labour,  penury,  and  child-bearing. 

When  1  see  poor  Hhoebe  going  about  with  droojv 
Ing  eye,  and  her  head  hanging  "all  o'  one  side,"  I 
cannot  help  calling  to  mind  the  pathetic  little  picture 
drawn  by  Desdemona : — 

My  mother  had  a  maid,  called  Harhara  ; 
She  was  in  love  ;  and  he  «he  Inved  pruved  mad, 
And  did  fnnalce  her  :  »he  had  a  lonK  "f  willow. 
An  old  thing  'twas  ;  nut  it  exprea»'a  h^r  fortuoa, 
And  the  died  tinging  it, 

I  hope,  however,  that  a  better  lot  is  in  n-serve  for 
Phoebe  Wilkins,  and  that  she  may  yet  "  rule  the 
roast,"  in  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Tibbets  !  She 
is  not  fit  to  battle  with  hard  hearts  or  hard  times. 
She  was,  I  am  told,  the  pet  of  her  poor  mother;  who 
wu  proud  of  the  beauty  of  her  child,  and  brought 
ler  up  more  tenderly  than  a  village  girl  ought  to  be  ; 
•jid  ever  since  she  has  been  left  an  orphan,  the  good 
.adies  at  the  Hall  have  completed  tlie  softening  and 
iling  of  her. 

I  have  recently  obssrved  her  holding  long  confer- 
ences in  the  church-/ard,  and  up  and  down  one  of 
the  lanes  near  the  village,  with  Slingsby,  the  school- 
master. I  at  first  (bought  the  pedagogue  might  be 
touched  with  the  tender  malady  so  prevalent  in  these 
pans  of  late;  but  I  did  him  injustice.  Honest 
Slingsby,  it  seems,  was  a  friend  and  crony  of  her 
late  father,  the  parish  clerk ;  and  is  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  Tibbets  family.  Prompted,  therefore,  by 
his  good-will  towards  all  parties,  and  secretly  insti- 

fated,  perhaps,  by  the  managing  dame  Tibbets,  he 
as  undertaken  to  talk  with  PnccDe  upon  the  subject. 
He  gives  her,  however,  but  little  encouragement, 
Slingsby  has  a  formidable  opinion  of  the  aristocrati- 
cal  feeling  of  old  Ready-Money,  and  thinks,  if 
Phoebe  were  even  to  make  the  matter  up  with  the 
son,  she  would  find  the  father  totally  hostile  to  the 
match.  The  poor  damsel,  therefore,  is  reduced  al- 
most to  despair  ;  and  Slingsby,  who  is  too  good-nat- 
ured not  to  sympathize  in  her  distress,  has  advised 
her  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  young  Jack,  and  has 
proposed  as  a  substitute  his  learned  coadjutor,  the 
prodigal  son.  He  has  even,  in  the  fullness  of  his 
aeart,  offered  to  give  up  the  school-house  to  them  ; 
'J:ough  it  would  leave  him  once  more  adrift  in  the 
«  it  world. 
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Hirmiant.  Pray  you  lit  by  J*, 

And  lall't  a  tala 

Miimiliui,  Merry  or  tad  ihall't  b* } 

Htrmiont.  At  marry  a>  yuu  will, 

Mamiliut.  A  tad  tala'i  bait  le/  wialai 

I  havt  on*  of  tprilea  and  goblint, 

Htrmicnt.  Lat'i  hav*  that,  itr. 

mnitri  7.11. 

As  this  is  a  story-telling  age,  I  h.ive  I>een  templrt 
occasionally  to  give  the  reader  one  of  the  many  talc 
th.-it  are  served  up  with  supner  ,it  the  Hall.  I  miglii 
indeed,  have  furnished  a  ser.es  almost  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  Arabian  Nights;  but  some  were  rathei 
h.ackneyed  and  tedious ;  others  I  ilid  not  feel  war 
ranted  in  betraying  into  print  ;  ,?.nd  many  more  wort 
of  the  old  general  3  relating,  and  turned  principallv 
upon  tiger-hunting,  elephant-riding,  and  Seringap  i- 
tarn ;  enlivened  by  the  wonderful  deeds  of  Tippoo 
.Saib,  and  the  excellent  jokes  of  Major  Pendergasf. 

I  had  all  along  maintained  a  (,uiet  post  at  a  cornet 
of  the  table,  where  I  had  been  able  to  indulge  my 
humour  undisturbed :  listening  attentively  wheii 
the  story  was  very  good,  and  do/.ing  a  little  when  i' 
was  rather  dull,  which  I  consuler  the  pertection  o( 
auditorship. 

I  was  roused  the  other  evening  from  a  sliglit  trance 
into  which  I  had  fallen  during  one  of  the  general's 
histories,  by  a  sudden  call  from  the  Squire  to  lurnish 
some  entertainment  of  the  kind  in  my  turn.  Having 
been  so  profound  a  listener  to  others,  I  could  not  in 
conscience  refuse ;  but  neither  my  nientory  nor  in- 
vention being  ready  to  answer  so  unexii.-.  ted  a  dr- 
miind,  I  begged  leave  to  read  a  manuscri[.t  tale  frun 
the  pen  of  my  fcllow-countryTn.an,  the  late  Mr 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  the  historian  o''  New  York 
As  this  ancient  chronicler  may  not  be  better  known 
to  my  readers  than  he  w.as  to  the  company  at  the 
H.all,  a  word  or  two  concerning  him  may  not  be 
amiss,  before  proceeding  to  his  manuscript. 

Diedrich  Knickerbocker  was  a  native  of  New- 
York,  a  descendant  from  one  of  the  ancient  Dutch 
families  which  originally  settled  that  province,  and  re- 
mained there  after  it  w-s  taken  possession  of  by  the 
English  in  1664.  Tht  li^scendanis  of  these  Dutch 
families  still  remain  in  villages  and  neighbourhoods  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  retaining  with  singular 
obstinacy,  the  dresses,  manners,  and  even  language  ol 
their  ancestors,  and  forming  a  very  distinct  and  curi- 
ous feature  in  the  motley  population  of  the  State. 
In  a  hamlet  whose  spire  may  be  seen  from  New- 
York,  rising  from  above  the  brow  of  a  hill  on  the 
opposite  si(7e  of  the  Hudson,  many  of  the  old  folks, 
even  at  the  present  day,  speak  English  with  an  ac- 
cent, and  the  Dominie  preaches  in  Dutch ;  .and  so 
completely  is  the  hereditan'  love  of  quiet  and  silence 
maini.ained,  that  in  one  of  these  drowsy  villages,  in 
the  middle  of  a  warm  summer's  day,  the  buzzing  ol 
a  stout  blue-bottle  fly  will  resound  from  one  end  of 
the  place  to  the  other. 

With  the  laudable  hereditary  feeling  thus  kept  up 
among  these  worthy  people,  did  Mr.  Knickerbocker 
undert.ike  to  write  a  history  of  his  native  city, 
comprising  the  reign  of  its  three  Dutch  governors 
during  the  tmic  that  it  was  yet  under  the  domination 
of  the  Hogenmogens  of  Holland.  In  the  execution 
of  this  design,  the  little  Dutchman  has  displayed 
great  historical  research,  and  a  wonderful  conscious 
ness  of  the  dignity  of  his  subject.  His  work,  how- 
ever, has  been  so  little  understood,  as  to  be  pro- 
nounced a  mere  work  of  humour,  satirizing  the  fol- 
lies of  the  times,  both  in  politics  and  morals,  and 
giving  whimsical  views  of  human  nature. 

Be  this  as  it  may : — among  the  papers  'eft  behinc/ 
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mni  were  several  tales  ot  a  lighter  nature,  apparently 
thrown  together  from  materials  which  he  had  gath- 
ered during  his  profound  researches  for  his  history, 
and  which  he  seems  to  have  cast  by  with  neglect,  as 
unworthy  of  publication.  Some  of  these  have  fallen 
•nto  my  hands,  by  an  accident  which  it  is  needless 
at  present  to  mention ;  and  one  of  these  very  stones, 
with  its  prelude  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Knickerluirker, 
I  undertook  to  read,  by  way  of  acquitting  myself  of 
the  det)l  which  I  owed  to  the  other  story-teller*  at 
Uic  H.-\ll.  I  subjoin  it,  for  such  of  my  readers  as  are 
fond  of  stories.* 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

ntOM  THK   MSS.  or  THK   LATK  DIEORICU 
KNICKERBUCKER. 


Formarl*,  iJmotI  every  place  had  a  hoiue  of  (hit  kind.  If  *  liouiie 
«ru  laaian  on  lome  melancholy  place,  or  biiili  in  tome  olil  roman- 
tic manner,  or  if  any  purticiilar  acciilent  had  happened  in  it.  tiich 
u  murder,  sudden  death,  or  the  like,  to  be  iurc  that  house  nad  a 
■ark  Ml  upon  it,  and  wai  afterwarili  eiteemed  the  habitation  of  a 
(hokl.  Buurmk's  ^«/>VMi'/iVr, 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  city  of  the 
Manhattoes,  tnere  stood,  not  very  many  years  since, 
an  old  mansion,  which,  when  I  was  a  noy,  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Haunted  House.  It  was  one  of  the 
very  few  remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  early 
Dutch  settlers,  and  must  have  been  a  house  of  some 
consequence  at  the  time  when  it  was  built.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  the  galtle-ends  of 
which  were  sh.iped  like  stairs.  It  wiis  built  partly 
of  wood,  and  partly  of  small  Dutch  bricks,  such  as 
the  worthy  colonists  brought  with  them  from  Hol- 
land, before  they  discovered  that  bricks  could  be 
inanufactured  elsewhere.  The  house  stood  remote 
from  the  road,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  tielil,  with  an 
avenue  of  old  locustt  trees  leading  up  to  it,  several  of 
which  had  been  shivered  by  lightning,  and  two  or 
tiiree  blown  down.  A  few  apple-trees  grew  str.ig- 
gling  about  the  field  ;  there  were  traces  also  of  what 
Rati  been  a  kitchen-garden  ;  but  the  fences  were 
broken  down,  the  vegetables  had  disapiieared,  or 
had  grown  wild,  and  turned  to  little  t)etter  than 
weeils,  with  here  and  there  a  ragf^ed  rose-bush,  or  a 
tall  sunflower  shooting  up  from  among  brambles, 
and  hanging  its  head  sorrowfully,  as  if  contemplat- 
ing the  surrounding  desolation.  Part  of  the  root'  of 
the  oUI  house  had  fallen  in,  the  windows  were  shat- 
tereil,  the  panels  of  the  doors  broken,  and  mendi-d 
with  rough  boards  ;  and  there  were  two  rusty  weath- 
ercocks at  the  ends  of  the  house,  which  made  a  great 
jingling  and  whistling  as  they  whirled  about,  but  al- 
ways pointed  wrong.  The  appearance  of  the  whole 
place  was  forlorn  and  desolate,  at  the  best  of  tiiiiis  ; 
but,  in  unruly  weather,  the  howling  of  the  wind  about 
the  crazy  old  mansion,  the  screeching  of  the  weath- 


ercocks, the  •faniin''>K 
window-shutterf.  h. 
an  effect,  thai  'h*-  n 
awe  of, the  place,  ami 
of  hobgoblins.     I  recoi. 
I  remember  how  manv  i 
urchin,  1  have  prowlnl  n 
of  my  graceless  conit),ii 
when   out  on  a   fri-chdoi 


nd  hanging  of  a  few  loose 
ogrlher  so  wiltl  and  oreary 
'i  rhood  Hlood  perfectly  ir 
nine  it  the  t  *ii(le?.vouJ 
I  the  '  .1  Iniildi"  <  well ;  foi 
nes,  vnen  an  •<•,  unlucky 
.1(1  ii=r  pittli       ,  wiih  Hcim 

ns,  on  holii 

ig   cruise  aii 


.i^ti'nioon* 
■•Vg   I  he  01 


*  I  find  that  the  tale  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  given  in  the  Sketch- 
l'>(><)k,  haa  been  discovered  by  diven  MTiiers  in  maeazinrs  tf>  have 
been  founded  on  a  little  German  tradition,  and  tlie  mutter  h.Ls 
fc<cD  revealed  to  the  world  a^  if  it  were  a  foul  instance  of  pl.tKlarl^nl 
lurvellously  brought  to  liicht.  In  a  note  which  follows  ih.4t  tale, 
1  iiad  alluded  to  the  superst'tion  on  which  it  wa»  ffiunded,  and  I 
^bou^lit  a  mere  allusion  waa  sufficient,  as  the  tradiiioii  wmt  \o 
ictorious  as  to  be  inserted  tn  almost  every  culleclioii  of  German 
.•«^*fndi.  I  had  seen  it  myself  in  three.  1  could  hardly  have  hoped. 
iLeicforej  in  the  present  age,  when  every  source  of  f;hnst  and  i{<>b- 
Un  stcry  is  ransacked,  thai  tlic  orijcin  of  the  tale  would  escape  dis- 
covery. In  fact.  1  had  considereJ  p«»^ular  traditions  of  (he  kind 
aa  fair  foundations  for  authun  of  fiction  to  build  upon,  and  made 
«ae  of  the  one  in  aueation  accotdiniily.  I  ani  not  disposed  to  con- 
tc«t  tile  matter,  nowever,  and  inae:d  consider  myself  so  com- 
pletely overpaid  by  the  public  for  my  trivial  performances,  that  1 
am  content  to  iubraii  to  any  daductioo,  wnich,  ■>  theii  after- 
iVoughlt,  they  may  think  proper  to  mak*. 

t  Acacias. 


chards.     There  was  a  tftr  sMndiiiK  fici    'he  hoii 
that  iKjre  th*  Host  beautiful  and  liinpiiMg  'run  .  \ 
then  it  was  on  enchantetl  ground,  for  the  |)l.ii«"  »< 
so  charmed  '>y  frightful  stories  that   we  dieadc 
approach  it.    Soinetiines  we  would  venture  in  a  In. 
and  get  near   ne  Hesperian  tree,  keeping  an  eye  up"ti 
the  old  mans  on,  ami  darting  It-.irlul  glances  into  iti 
shattered  window  ;  when,  just  as  we  were  about  to 
seize  upon  our  pr.ze,  an  exclamation  from  some  one 
of  the  gang,  or  an  acciilental  noise,  would  throw  ui 
all  into  a   panic,  and  we  would  scamper  headlong 
from  the  pi. ice,  nor  stop  until  we  had  got  quite  into 
the  road.    Then  there  were  sure  to  be  a  host  of  fear- 
ful anecdotes  told  of  strange  cries  and  groans,  or  ol 
some  hideous  face  suddenly  seen  staring  out  of  one 
of  the  windows.     Hy  degrees  we  ceased  to  venture 
into  these  lonely  grounds,  but  would  stand  at  a  dis- 
tance and  throw  stones  at  the  building ;  and  there 
wiis  something  fearfully  pleasing  in  the  souml.  as 
they  rattled  along  the  root,  or  sometimes  struck  some 
jingling  fragments  of  glass  out  of  the  windows. 

The  origin  of  this  house  was  lost  in  the  obscurity 
that  covers  the  early  period  of  the  province,  while 
under  the  government  of  their  high  mightinesses 
the  states-general.  Some  reported  it  to  have  hcen  a 
country  residence  of  Wilhelmus  Kiefi,  commonly 
called  the  Testy,  one  of  the  Dutch  governors  Ct 
New-Amsterdam  ;  others  said  that  it  had  been  I  uilt 
by  a  naval  commander  who  served  under  Van 
Tromp,  and  who,  on  being  disappointed  ol  prefer- 
ment,  retired  from  the  service  in  disgust,  be^ane  a 
philosopher  through  sheer  spite,  and  brought  over 
all  his  wealth  to  the  province,  that  he  might  li-  e  ac- 
cording to  his  humour,  and  despise  the  world.  The 
reason  of  its  having  fsllen  to  decay,  was  likewise  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute  ;  some  said  that  it  was  in  chancery,  and 
h.nl  already  cost  more  than  its  worth  in  legal  expenses, 
but  the  most  current,  and,  of  course,  the  most  prob- 
able .iccount,  was  that  it  was  haunted,  and  that  no- 
body could  live  quietly  in  it.  There  can,  in  fact,  be 
very  little  doubt  that  this  last  was  the  case,  there 
wi-re  so  many  corniborating  stories  to  prove  it,  — not 
an  old  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  but  could  fur- 
•  nish  at  least  a  score.  There  was  a  gray-headed  cur- 
I  muilgeon  of  a  negro  that  lived  hard  by,  who  had  a 
wht)le  budget  of  them  to  tell,  many  of  which  had 
happened  to  himself.  I  recollect  many  a  time  stop- 
I  |)ing  with  my  schoolmates,  anil  getting  him  to  relate 
I  st.me.  The  old  crone  lived  in  a  hovel,  in  the  midst 
of  a  small  p.itch  of  potatoes  and  Indian  corn,  which 
his  m.isier  had  given  him  on  setting  him  free.  He 
would  come  to  us,  with  his  hoe  in  his  hand,  an  1  as 
we  sat  perched,  like  a  row  of  swallows,  on  the  rail 
of  the  fence,  in  the  mellow  iwiliijh'  of  a  si  m'rier 
evening,  he  wouUI  tell  us  such  feaihil  storit!S.  t.ccom- 
])anied  by  such  awful  rollings  of  his  while  eyes,  that 
we  were  almost  afraid  of  our  own  footsteps  as  we 
reii'rned  home  afterwards  in  the  tlaik. 

Poor  old  Pompey  I  many  years  are  past  since  he 
died,  and  went  to  Keep  company  with  the  ghosts  he 
was  so  fond  of  talking  at>out.  He  was  buried  in  a 
corner  of  his  own  little  potato  patch ;  the  plow 
soon  passed  over  his  grave,  and  levelled  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  field,  and  nobody  thought  any  more  of 
the  gray-headed  negro.  By  a  singiuar  chance,  1  wat 
I  stroUing  in  that  neighbourhood  several  vicars  after 
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wardi,  when  I  had  grown  up  to  be  a  young  mnn, 
%nil  I  found  a  knot  of  gossiipji  speculating  on  a  tkull 
which  had  Just  been  turnrd  up  by  a  plowshare. 
They  of  course  determined  it  to  br  the  reniuni  of 
vmc  one  that  had  been  murdered,  and  they  had 
raked  up  with  it  some  of  the  traditionary  talfs  of  the 
Kaimted  hjuse,  I  knrw  it  at  once  to  l)e  the  relic  of 
poor  I'oinpey,  l>ut  1  hi-ld  my  tongue  for  I  am  too 
considerate  of  other  people's  enjoymeiii,  ever  to  r.-.ar 
I  story  of  a  ghost  or  a  munler.  I  took  care,  how- 
s/er,  to  see  the  bones  of  my  old  friend  once  more 
buried  in  a  place  where  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
Jistuibed.  As  I  sat  on  the  turf  and  watched  the 
interment,  I  fell  into  a  long  conversation  with  an  old 
gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  John  Josse  Vander- 
moere,  a  pleasant  gossipinj;  man,  whose  whole  life 
w.os  spent  in  liearinc  and  telling  the  news  of  the 
province.  He  recoHecttd  olil  I'onipcy,  and  his 
itories  about  the  Haunted  House ;  but  he  .issured 
nie  he  could  give  me  one  still  more  strange  than  any 
'hat  I'ompey  had  related  :  and  on  my  expressing  a 
jreat  curiosity  to  hear  it,  he  sat  down  beside  me  on 
'he  turf,  and  told  the  following  t.de.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  it  as  nearly  .as  possible  in  his 
words;  but  it  is  now  many  years  since,  and  I  am 
^rown  old,  and  my  memory  is  not  over-good.  I 
cannot  therefore  vouch  for  the  language,  but  I  am 
dways  scrupulous  as  to  facts.  D.  K. 
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1  lak*  ihi  town  of  Concord,  whtrs  I  dwtlt, 

AU  Kilburn  be  my  witneiit,  if  1  werf  not 

Regnt  in  t>a.shfuliie«),.  brnu|{ht  up  in  «hamt&c«dD«M  ' 

LiCt  'un  bnng  «  dog  but  to  my  vace  that  caa 

Zay  I  have  beat  *un,  and  witnout  a  vault  ; 

Or  but  a  cat  will  iwrar  u^n  a  book, 

I  have  a«  much  a<f  let  a  vire  her  tail, 

And  I'll  give  hira  or  her  a  crown  for  'mendi." 

Ta/t  »/*  Tui. 

In  the  early  time  of  the  province  of  New-York, 
vhile  it  jjroaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Enjjiish 
governor,  l,or<l  Cornbury,  who  carried  his  cruelties 
towards  the  Dutch  inhabitants  so  far  as  to  allow  no 
Uominie,  or  schoolmaster,  to  olliciate  in  their  lan- 
^Mage,  without  his  special  license;  about  this  time, 
tiiere  lived  in  the  jolly  little  old  city  of  the  Manhat- 
'oes,  a  kind  niotherly  dame,  known  by  the  name  of 
Dame  Heyli^icr.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  Dutch 
<iea-c,i|)tain,  who  died  suddenly  of  a  fever,  in  conse- 
quence of  working  too  liaril,  and  eating  too  heartily, 
at  the  time  when  all  the  inhabitants  turned  out  in 
a  panic,  to  fortify  the  place  against  the  invasion  of 
3.  small  French  privateer.*  He  left  her  with  very 
little  money,  and  one  infant  son,  the  only  survivor 
o(  several  -hildren.  The  fjood  woman  had  need  of 
much  manaj;ement,  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and 
keep  up  a  decent  ajipear.ince.  However,  as  her 
husband  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  zeal  for  the 
public  s.ifety,  it  was  universally  agreed  that  "  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  for  the  widow  ; "  and  on 
■'.*  h()[!es  of  this  "something"  sh»;  lived  tolcra- 
jly  for  some  years ;  in  the  meantime,  every  body 
pitied  and  spoke  well  of  her ;  and  that  helped  along. 

She  lived  in  a  small  house,  in  a  small  street,  called 
Garden-street,  very  probably  from  a  garden  which 
may  have  flourished  there  some  time  or  other.  As 
her  necessities  every  year  grew  greater,  and  the 
talk  of  the  public  about  doing  "  something  for  her  " 

5rew  less,  sne  had  to  cast  a^ut  for  some  mode  of 
oing  something  foi  henelf,  by  way  of  helping  out 
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her  slender  meana,  and  maintaining  htr  Indcptad 
ence,  of  which  she  was  somewhat  tenacioui. 

Living  in  a  mercantile  town,  she  had  caught  sonne- 
thing  ofthe  spirit,  and  determined  to  venture  a  little 
In  the  great  lottery  of  commerce.  On  a  sudden 
therefore,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  street,  therr 
appeared  at  her  window  a  granti  array  of  ginger- 
brr.ad  kinn  and  tpieens,  with  their  arms  stuck 
a-kimbo,  .after  the  invariable  royal  manner,  Thert 
were  also  several  broken  tumblers,  some  filled  with 
sugar-plums,  some  with  marbles ;  there  were,  more- 
over, cakes  of  various  kinds,  and  barley  sugar,  and 
Holland  dolls,  and  wooden  horses,  with  here  and 
there  gilt-covered  picture-books,  and  now  and  then 
a  skein  of  Ihrtrail,  or  a  dangling  pound  of  canilles. 
At  the  door  of  the  hou.se  s.it  the  gooil  old  dame's 
cat,  a  decent  demure-locking  personage,  that  seem- 
ed to  scan  every  body  that  passed,  to  criticise  their 
<lress,  and  now  and  then  to  stretch  her  neck,  and 
look  out  with  sudden  curiosity,  to  see  what  was 
going  on  at  the  other  end  of  tne  street ;  but  if  by 
chance  any  idle  vagabond  dog  came  by,  and  offered 
to  be  uncivil— hoity-toity  ! — now  she  would  bristle 
up,  and  growl,  and  spit,  and  strike  out  her  paws ! 
she  w.as  as  indignant  as  ever  was  an  ancient  and 
ugly  spinster,  on  the  ap|)roach  of  some  graceless 
profligate. 

Hut  though  the  good  woman  had  to  come  du^r, 
to  those  huml)le  means  of  subsistence,  yet  she  stili 
kept  up  a  feeling  of  family  pride,  having  dencendetl 
from  the  Vandcrspiegels,  of  Amsterdam  and  she 
h.'id  the  family  arms  painted  and  framed,  and  hung 
over  her  mantel-piece.  She  was,  in  tnith,  much 
respected  by  .all  the  [worer  people  of  the  pl.ice ;  her 
house  was  quite  a  resort  of  the  olil  wives  of  the 
neiifhboiirhood  ;  they  would  drop  in  tluie  of  a  win- 
ter s  afternoon,  as  she  sat  knitting  on  one  sitie  of  her 
fire-pl.ace,  her  cat  purring  on  the  otlui,  and  the  tea- 
kettle singing  before  it  ;  and  they  would  gossip  with 
her  until  late  in  the  evening.  Tliere  was  .ilways  an 
arm  chair  for  Peter  tie  Grootlt,  sometimes  called 
Long  Peter,  and  sometimes  Peter  Longlegs,  the 
clerk  and  sexton  of  the  little  Lufheran  church,  who 
was  her  great  crony,  and  indeed  the  oracle  of  her 
fire-side.  Nay,  the  liominie  himself  did  not  disdain, 
now  and  then,  to  step  in,  converse  about  the  state 
of  her  mind,  and  tatce  a  gl.iss  of  her  special  good 
cherry-brandy.  Indeed,  he  never  failetl  to  can  on 
new-year's  day,  and  wish  her  a  happy  new  year; 
and  the  good  dame,  who  was  a  little  vain  on  some 
points,  always  piqued  herself  on  giving  him  as  large 
a  cake  .as  any  one  in  town. 

I  have  said  that  she  had  one  son.  He  was  the 
child  of  her  old  age  ;  but  could  hardly  be  calleil  the 
comfort — for,  of  all  unlucky  urchins,  Dolph  Heyliger 
was  the  most  mischievous.  Not  that  the  whipster 
was  really  vicious  ;  he  w.as  only  full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  had  thai  daring,  gamesome  spirit,  which  is  ex- 
lolled  in  a  rich  man's  child,  but  execrated  in  a  pool 
man's.  He  was  continually  getting  into  scrajies  :  his 
mother  was  incessantly  harassed  with  complaints 
of  some  waggish  pranks  which  he  hail  played  off; 
bills  were  sent  in  f^ur  windows  that  he  h.ad  broken ; 
in  a  word,  he  had  not  reached  his  fourteenth  year 
before  he  was  pronounceil,  by  all  the  neighbourhood, 
to  be  a  "wicked  dog,  the  wickedest  dog  in  the 
street !  "  Nay,  one  old  gentleman,  in  a  claret-col- 
oured coat,  with  a  thin  red  face,  and  ferret  eyes, 
went  so  far  as  to  assure  dame  Heyliger,  that  her  son 
would,  one  day  or  other,  come  to  the  gallows  I 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  poor  old  soul 
loved  her  boy.  It  seemed  as  though  she  loved  hint 
the  better,  the  worse  he  behaved ;  and  that  he  grew 
more  in  her  favour,  the  more  he  grew  out  of  favour 
with  the  world.    Mothers  are  foolist,  fond-Scarted 
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oMngt ;  there's  no  re»soning  them  out  of  their  do- 
Uge ;  and,  indeed,  thi»  poor  wotnan'i  chihl  waa  all 
that  was  left  to  love  her  in  this  world ; — so  we  muHt 
not  think  it  hard  that  the  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her 
goo<l  friends,  who  sought  to  prove  to  her  that  Dulph 
would  come  to  a  halirr 

To  do  the  varlct  jusiice,  too,  he  was  strongly  .it- 
lached  to  his  parent,  He  would  not  willingly  nave 
given  her  pain  on  any  account ;  and  when  he  had 
been  doing  wrong,  it  was  hut  for  him  to  t-atch  his 
poor  mother's  eve  fixed  wistfully  and  sorrowfully 
upon  him,  to  fill  his  heart  with  bitterness  and  contri- 
tion. Hut  he  wiu  a  heedless  youngster,  and  could 
not,  for  the  life  of  hirw,  resist  any  new  temptation  to 
fun  and,  mischief.  Though  quick  at  his  learning, 
whenever  he  could  be  brought  to  ap|)ly  himsell.  yet 
he  was  always  prone  to  be  led  awny  by  idle  company, 
and  would  play  truant  tu  hunt  alter  birds'-nests,  to 
rob  orchards,  or  to  s    im  in  the  Hudson. 

In  this  way  he  ^(w  .v  up,  a  tall,  lubberly  boy ;  and 
his  mother  be^an  co  be  greatly  iierpfcxetl  what 
to  do  with  him,  or  how  to  put  him  in  a  way  to  do 
for  himself;  for  he  had  acquired  such  an  unlucky 
reputation,  that  no  one  seemed  willing  to  employ 
him. 

Many  were  the  consultations  that  she  held  with 
Peter  (fc  Groodt,  the  clerk  and  sexton,  who  was  her 
prime  counsellor,  f'eter  was  as  much  perplexed  as 
herself,  for  he  had  no  great  opinion  of  tne  boy,  and 
thought  he  would  never  come  to  good.  He  at  one 
time  advised  her  to  send  him  to  sea — a  piece  of  ad- 
vice only  given  in  the  most  desperate  cases  ;  but 
Dame  HcyliK'er  would  not  listen  to  such  an  idea ; 
she  could  not  think  of  letting  Dolph  go  out  of  her 
sight.  She  was  sitting  one  day  knitting  by  her  fire- 
side, in  great  peq)lexity,  when  the  sexton  entered 
with  an  air  of  unusual  vivacity  and  briskness.  He 
had  just  conic  from  a  funeral.  It  had  been  that  of 
a  boy  of  Dolph 's  years,  who  had  been  apprentice  to 
a  famous  German  doctor,  and  had  died  of  a  cnn- 
lumntion.  It  is  true,  there  had  been  a  whisper  th.it 
the  deceased  hail  been  brought  to  his  end  by  being 
made  the  subject  of  the  doctor's  experiments,  on 
which  he  was  apt  to  try  the  elTects  of  a  new  corn- 
pound,  or  a  quieting  draught.  This,  however,  it  is 
ukely,  was  a  mere  scandal ;  at  any  rate,  IVter  de 
Groodt  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning  ;  though, 
had  we  tune  to  philosophize,  it  would  be  a  curious 
matter  for  speculation,  why  a  doctor's  family  is  apt 
to  be  so  le.in  and  cadaverous,  and  a  butcher's  so 
jolly  and  rubicund. 

Peter  de  Groodt,  as  I  said  before,  entered  the 
house  of  Dame  Heyliger,  with  unusual  alacrity.  He 
was  full  of  a  bright  idea  that  h.id  popped  into  his 
head  at  the  funeral,  and  over  which  ne  had  chuckled 
as  he  shovelled  the  earth  into  the  grave  of  the  doc- 
tor's disciple.  It  had  occurred  to  him,  that,  <'is  the 
situation  ol  the  deceased  was  vacant  at  th*"  doctor's, 
it  would  be  the  very  pl.ice  for  Dolph.  The  boy  had 
parts,  and  could  |)ound  a  pestle  and  run  an  errand 
with  any  boy  in  the  town — and  what  more  was 
wanted  in  a  student  ? 

The  suggestion  of  the  sage  Peter  was  a  vision  of 
ijlory  to  tne  mother.  She  already  saw  Dolnh,  in  her 
^nind's  eye,  with  a  cane  at  his  nose,  a  knocKer  at  his 
ioor,  and  an  M.  D.  at  the  end  of  his  name — one  of 
Jie  established  dignitaries  of  the  town. 

The  matter,  once  undertaken,  was  soon  effected  ; 
the  sexton  had  some  influence  with  the  lloctor,  they 
having  had  much  dealing  together  in  the  way  of 
their  separate  professions ;  and  the  very  next  morn- 
ing h ;  called  and  conducted  the  urchin,  cli^l  in  his 
Sunday  clothes,  to  undergo  the  inspection  of  Dr. 
Karl  Lodovick  Knipperhausen. 

They  found  the  doctor  seated  in  an  elbow-chair. 


in  one  comer  of  his  study,  or  laboratory,  wtth  a  largi 
volume,  in  (ierman  print,  brlorc  hnn  He  was  i 
short,  fat  man,  with  a  dark,  Mjuari-  t.icr-,  rmderec* 
more  dark  hy  a  bl.u-k  velvet  cap.  lb-  ti.«d  a  liiile 
nobbed  nose,  not  iiidike  the  ace  ol  sp.tili'<t.  wiit,  » 
pair  ol  spect.iclen  gleaming  on  f.ith  iide  ol  his  d'isl<* 
countenance,  like  a  couple  of  bow-wii.dow>. 

Dolph  fell  struck  with  awe,  on  eiiirrint;  inlii  thi 
presence  of  this  learned  m.m  ;  and  >{.i/fd  .ilioui  hiii 
with  boyish  wonder  at  the  furiiiiure  ol  iliis  rh.tnitiei 
ol  knowledge,  which  aj)|>e.ired  to  hiin  .iliiiost  is  ihi 
den  ol  a  ni.tgician,  In  the  cenirr  sUiod  ■*  cl.tvv  lootec 
table,  with  penile  and  iiiort.ir,  phials  and  ({.dlijcils 
and  a  p,'iir  of  small,  biiriiislird  sc.iles.  At  our-  end 
was  a  heavy  clothes-press,  turned  into  •  rerept.icU 
for  dru;{S  and  coinpoundH  ;  against  whu  h  hung  i  ir 
doctor's  hat  and  ilu'ik,  and  golil-heailed  cane,  Anf\ 
on  the  top  grinned  a  human  skull.    AIohk  the  in.iniel 

fiiere  were  glass  vessels,  In  which  wi  re  sn.tkes  and 
i/.ards,  ind  a  human  fietiis  preserved  in  spirits.  A 
closet,  the  doors  of  which  were  taken  oil.  coiit.iined 
three  whole  shelves  of  books,  and  some,  too.  ol  ininht* 
folio  dimensions — .1  collection,  the  likeol  which  Dolpr 
had  nevi  •  before  beln'lil.  As,  however,  the  liliiar) 
did  not  take  up  the  whole  of  the  closet,  llie  docior'l 
thrifty  housekeeper  h.id  occupied  the  rest  with  poll 
of  pickles  and  preserves;  anil  had  hiin^  .tlioui  th» 
room,  among  awful  implements  ol  the  liciling  art 
strings  of  red  pepper  and  corpulent  cucumbers,  carr 
fully  preserved  for  seed. 

I'eter  de  (Iroodt,  and  his  protege,  werr  received 
with  great  gravity  and  st;ilelmess  h\  the  doctor,  who 
was  a  Very  wise,  di);nilied  litile  man.  and  nevet 
smiled.  He  surveyed  Dnlpli  fruin  head  10  fool,  above 
and  under,  and  throu^jh  his  spiii.ii  les  ,  and  ihe  pooi 
l.'id's  heart  i|uailed  as  these  gre.ti  ^l.^sse^  ^l.ireil  oi 
him  like  two  lull  moons.  The  ilncidr  heard  all  ihai 
I'eter  de  Groodt  h.id  to  say  in  l.iviuir  ol  ilie  yoiiihf.'. 
candidate;  and  then,  weUiiij.;  his  ihotiib  with  ih« 
end  of  his  tongue,  he  liev;.iM  deliber.itcly  in  nirn  ovci 

Ii.ige  after   pige  of  the   great   hl.tck   volume  betui? 
iiin.     At  length,  after   in.iny  hums  and   haws,  ant) 

*trokings  of  the  chin,  and  .ill  tli.il  hesii.ition  ,inil  ile- 
hi)eralioii  with  which  a  wise  man  jiioceeds  to  ilo 
what  he  intended  to  do  from  the  very  first,  the  die- 
tor  agreed  to  t.ike  the  l.id  .is  a  disciple  .  lu  ){ue  hmi 

!  bed,  board,  and  clothing,  and  to  instruct  him  in  tht 
he.iling  art ;  in  return  lor  which,  he  w.is  to  h.ive  his 
services  until  his  twenty-hrst  year. 

Behold,  thin,  our  hero,  ail  at  once  transtorinei! 
from  an  unlucky  urchin,  running  wild  .ilioiit  tin 
streets,  to  a  stuilent  of  medicine,  diligently  pouii<liii^ 
a  pestle,  under  tile  auspices  of  the  le.irned  Dociot 
Karl    Lodovich    Kninperh.iiisen.       It    was    a    h.ippy 

I  transition  for  his  lonil  old  mother.  She  w.is  deli^jhied 
with  the  idea  of  her  boy's  l>ein({  brought  up  worih) 
of  his  ancestors;  and  anticipated  the  d.iy  when  hi 
would  be  able  to  hold  u|)  Ins  head  with  the  lawyer 
that  lived  in  the  large  house  opposite;  or,  peradven 
lure,  with  the  Dominie  him.self 

Doctor  Knipperh.iiisen  was  a  native  of  the  I'alati- 
nate  of  (ieriii.iny ;  from  whence,  in  comp.iiiy  with 
many  of  his  countrymen,  he  had  taken  rcluj^e  in  F.r 
giatul,  on  account  of  religious  persecution  He  w  • 
one  of  nearly  three  thousand  I'.ilatines,  who  camt 
over  from  England  in  1710,  under  the  protection  ol 
Governor  Hunter.  Where  the  ilocior  had  studied 
how  he  had  acquired  his  meilical  knowledge,  anc 
where  he  had  received  his  diploma,  it  is  hard  a; 
present  to  say,  for  nobody  knew  at  the  time  ;  yet  v 
IS  certain  that  his  profound  skill  and  abstruse  knowl- 
edge were  the  talk  and  wonder  of  the  conunor 
people,  far  and  near. 

His  practice  was  totally  different  from  that  of  any 
other  physician  *  consisting  in  mysterious  compounds 
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known  only  to  himself,  in  the  preparing  and  ad- 
ministering of  which,  it  was  said,  he  always  consult- 
ed the  stars.  So  high  an  opinion  was  entertained  of 
tiis  skill,  particularly  by  the  Ciernian  and  Dutch  in- 
habitants, that  they  always  resorted  to  him  in  des- 
perate cases.  He  was  one  of  those  infallible  doctors, 
that  are  always  etTcctinjj  suflden  and  surprising  cures, 
when  the  patient  has  been  given  up  by  all  the  regidar 
physicians  ;  unless,  as  is  shrewdly  observed,  the  case 
has  been  left  too  long  before  it  was  put  into  their 
har.'is.  The  doctor's  library  was  the  talk  and  marvel 
of  the  neighbourhood,  I  might  almost  say  of  the  en- 
tire burgh.  The  good  peo|)le  looked  with  reverence 
at  a  man  that  had  read  three  whole  shelves  full  of 
books,  and  some  of  thetn,  too,  as  large  as  a  family 
Bible.  There  were  many  disinites  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  little  Lutheran  church,  as  to  which  was 
the  wisest  man,  the  doctor  or  the  Dominie.  Some 
of  his  admirers  even  went  so  far  as  to  say.  that  he 
knew  more  than  the  governor  himself— in  a  word,  it 
was  thought  that  there  was  no  end  to  his  knowledge  ! 

No  sooner  was  Dol|)h  received  into  the  doctor's 
family,  than  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  lodging 
of  his  predecessor.  It  w;is  a  garret-room  of  a  steep- 
roofed  Dutch  house,  where  the  rain  patted  on  the 
shingles,  and  the  lightning  gleamed,  and  the  wind 
piped  through  the  crannies  in  stormy  weather ;  and 
where  whole  troops  of  hungry  rats,  like  Don  Cos- 
sacks, galloped  about  in  defiance  of  traps  and  rats- 
bane. 

He  was  soon  up  to  his  ears  in  medical  studies, 
being  employed,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  in  rolling  i 
pills,  liltering  tinctures,  or  poun<ling  the  pestle  and  | 
mortar,  in  one  corner  of  the  laboratory  ;  while  the  ] 
doctor  would  take  his  seat  in  another  corner,  when  | 
he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  or  expected  visitors,  and, 
anayed  in  his  morning-gown  and  velvet  cap,  would 
pore  over  the  contents  of  some  folio  volume.     It  is 
true,  that  the  regular  thumping  of  [)ol[)h's  pestle,  or, 
perhaps,   ihe  drowsy  bu/./ing  of  the   summer   llies, 
would  now  and  then  lull  the  little  man  into  a  slum- 
ber ;  but  then  his  spectacles  were  always  wide  awake, 
and  studiously  regarding  the  book. 

There  was  another  personage  in  the  house,  how- 
ever, to  whom  Dolph  was  obliged  to  pay  allegiance,  j 
Though  a  bachelor,  and  a  man  of  such  great  dignity 
and  iiriportance.  yet  the  doctor  was,  like  many  other  I 
wise  men,  subject  to  petticoat  government.  Ht  was  j 
completely  under  the  sway  of  his  housekeeper;  a 
spare,  busy,  fretting  housewife,  in  a  little,  round. 
Quilted,  Gennan  caj),  with  a  huge  bunch  of  ke\s 
jingling  at  the  girdle  of  an  exceedingly  long  waist. 
Frau  Use  (or  Frow  Ilsy,  as  it  was  pronounced)  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  various  migrations  from 
Germ.iny  to  Kngland,  and  from  England  to  the 
province ;  managing  his  establishment  and  himself 
too :  ruling  him,  it  is  true,  with  a  gentle  hand,  but 
carrying  a  high  hand  with  all  the  world  beside. 
How  she  had  ac(|uired  such  ascendency,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  I'eople,  it  is  true,  did  talk — but  have 
not  people  been  prone  to  talk  ever  since  the  world 
r>egan  ?  Who  can  tell  how  women  gener.illy  con- 
!ri\s  to  get  the  upper  hand.'  A  husband,  it  is  true, 
.nay  no- .  and  then  be  master  in  his  own  house  ;  but 
who  ever  knew  a  bachelor  that  was  not  managed  by 
ais  housekeeper  ? 

Indeed,  Frau  lisy's  power  was  not  confined  to  the 
doctor's  household.  She  was  one  of  those  prying 
gossips  that  know  every  oi.-;'s  business  better  than 
they  do  themselves  ;  and  whose  all-seeing  eyes,  and 
all-telling  tongues,  are  terrors  throughout  a  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Nothing  of  any  moment  transpired  in  the  world 
of  scandal  of  this  little  burgh,  but  it  was  known  to 
Frau  llsv.     She  had  hei  crew  of  cronies,  that  were 


perpetually  hurrying  to  her  little  parlour,  vith  soint 
precious  bit  of  news;  nay,  she  would  sometime; 
discuss  a  whole  volume  of  secret  history,  as  she  held 
the  street-door  ajar,  and  gossiped  with  one  of  these 
gamilous  cronies  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  Decembei 
blast. 

Between  the  doctor  and  the  housekeeper,  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  Dolph  had  a  busy  life  of  it. 
As  Frau  Ilsy  kept  the  keys,  and  literally  ruled  th« 
roast,  it  was  starvation  to  offend  her,  though  he 
loiinti  the  study  of  her  ten.per  more  perplexing 
even  than  that  of  medicme.  when  not  busy  in  the 
laboratory,  she  kept  him  running  hither  and  thither 
on  her  errands  •  and  on  Sundays  he  was  obliged  to 
accompany  he'  '.o  and  from  church,  and  carry  her 
Bible.  Many  a  time  has  the  poor  vaile't  stood 
shivering  and  .olowing  his  nngers,  or  holding  his 
frost-bitten  nose,  in  the  church-yard,  while  Ilsy  and 
her  Tonies  were  huddled  together,  yvaggn.g'  their 
heads,  and  tearing  some  unlucky  character  to  pieces. 

With  all  his  advantages,  however,  Dolph  made 
very  slow  progress  in  his  art.  This  was  no  fault 
ol  the  doctor's,  certainly,  for  he  took  unwearied 
pains  with  the  lad,  keeping  him  close  to  the  pestle 
and  mortar,  or  on  the  trot  about  town  with  phials 
and  pill-boxes  ;  and  if  he  ever  flagged  in  his  in- 
dustry, which  he  was  rather  apt  to  do.  the  doctor 
would  fly  into  a  passion,  and  ask  him  if  he  ever 
expected  to  learn  his  profession,  unless  he  applied 
himself  closer  'o  the  study.  The  fact  is.  he  still  re- 
tained the  fondness  for  sport  and  mischief  that 
had  marked  his  childhood ;  the  habit,  indeed,  had 
strengthened  with  his  years,  and  gained  force  from 
being  thwarted  and  constrained.  He  daily  grew 
more  and  more  untractable,  and  lost  favour  in  the 
eyes  both  of  the  doctor  and  the  housekeeper. 

In  the  meantime  the  doctor  went  on.  waxing 
wealthy  and  renowned.  He  was  famous  for  his 
skill  in  managing  cases  not  laid  down  in  the  books. 
He  h.id  cured  several  old  women  and  young  girls  of 
witchcr.ift  ;  a  terrible  complaint,  nearly  as  prev- 
alent in  the  province  in  those  days  as  hydrophobia 
is  at  present.  He  had  even  restored  one  strapping 
country  girl  to  perfect  health,  who  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  vomit  crooked  pins  and  needles ;  which  is 
considered  a  desperate  stage  of  the  malady.  It  was 
whispered,  also,  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  art 
of  pre|«riiig  love-powders;  and  many  applications 
had  he  'in  consequence  from  love-sick  patients  of 
both  sexes.  But  all  these  cases  formed  the  mys- 
terious part  of  his  practice,  in  which,  according  to 
the  cant  phrase,  "  secrecy  and  honour  might  be 
de[)en(led  on."  Dolph,  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
turn  out  of  the  study  whenever  such  consultations 
occurred,  though  It  is  said  he  learnt  more  of  the 
secrets  of  the  art  at  the  key-hole,  than  by  all  the  rest 
of  his  studies  put  together. 

As  the  doctor  increased  in  wealth,  he  began  to 
extend  his  possessions,  and  to  look  forward,  like 
other  great  men,  to  the  time  whtn  he  should  retire 
to  the  rei)ose  of  a  country-seat.  For  this  purpose 
he  had  purchased  a  farm,  or,  .is  the  Dutch  settlers 
called  it,  a  bmverie,  a  few  miles  from  town.  It  had 
been  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  family,  that  had 
returned  some  time  since  o  Hollantl.  A  large 
mansion-house  stood  in  the  centre  of  it,  very  much 
out  of  repaii,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  certain 
reports,  had  received  the  appellation  of  the  Haunt- 
ed House.  Either  from  these  reports,  or  from  its 
actual  dreariness,  the  doctor  had  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  a  tenant;  and,  that  the  place  might 
not  fall  to  ruin  before  he  could  resi»'-  n  it  himself, 
he  had  placed  a  country  boor,  with  his  family,  in 
one  wing,  with  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the  fanr 
on  shares 
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The  doctor  now  felt  all  the  dignity  of  A  land- 
bolder  rising  will.in  him.  He  had  a  little  of  the 
German  pride  of  territory  in  his  composition,  and 
almost  looked  upon  himself  as  owner  of  a  princi- 
pality. He  began  to  complain  of  the  fatigue  of 
business;  and  was  fond  of  riding  out  "to  loolc  at 
his  estate."  His  little  expeditions  to  his  lands  were 
attended  with  a  bustle  and  parade  that  created  a 
sensation  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  His  wall- 
eyed horse  stood,  stamping  and  whisking  off  the 
tlies,  for  a  full  hour  before  the  house.  Then  the 
doctor's  saddle-bags  woulil  be  brought  out  and  ad- 
iustc<l ;  then,  after  a  little  while,  his  cloak  would 
be  tolled  up  and  strapped  to  the  saddle;  then  liis 
umbrella  would  be  buckled  to  the  cloak  ;  while,  in 
the  meantime,  a  group  of  ragged  boys,  that  obser- 
vant class,  of  beings,  would  gather  before  the  door. 
At  length,  the  doctor  would  issue  forth,  in  a  pair 
of  j.ack-boots  that  reached  above  his  knees,  and  a 
cocked  hat  flapped  down  in  front.  As  he  was  a 
short,  fat  man,  he  took  some  time  to  mount  into 
the  saddle ;  and  when  there,  he  took  some  time  to 
have  the  saddle  and  stirrups  properly  adjusted,  en- 
Joying  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  urchin 
crowd.  Even  after  he  had  set  off,  he  would  pause 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  or  trot  back  two  or  three 
times  to  give  some  parting  orders  ;  which  were  an- 
swered by  the  housekeeper  from  the  door,  or  Dolph 
from  the  study,  or  the  black  cook  from  the  cellar,  or 
rhe  chambermaid  from  the  garret-window ;  and  there 
were  generally  some  last  words  bawled  after  him, 
|ust  as  he  was  turning  the  comer. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  would  be  aroused  by 
this  pon^p  and  circumstance.  The  cobbler  would 
leave  his  last ;  the  barber  would  thrust  out  his  frizzed 
hiad,  with  a  tomb  sticking  in  it ;  a  knot  would  col- 
lect at  the  grocer's  door  ;  and  the  word  would  be 
bu/.zed  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other, 
"  The  doctor's  riding  out  lo  his  country-seat !" 

These  were  golden  moments  for  Dolph.  No 
sooner  was  the  doctor  out  of  sight,  than  pestle  and 
mortar  were  abandoned  ;  the  laboratory  was  left  to 
take  care  of  its';lf,  and  the  student  was  off  on  some 
madcap  frolic. 

Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  youngster,  as  he 
grew  up,  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  lulhl  the  prediction 
of  the  old  claret-coloureil  gentleman.  He  w;is  the 
ringleader  of  all  holiday  sports,  and  midnight  gam- 
bols ;  ready  for  all  kinds  of  mischievous  pranks,  and 
harebrained  adventures. 

There  is  nothing  so  troublesome  as  a  hero  on  a 
small  scale,  or,  rather,  a  hero  in  a  small  town.  Dolph 
soon  l)ccame  the  abhorrence  of  all  drowsy,  hou.se- 
kecping  '.lid  citizens,  who  hated  noi.se,  and  had  no 
relish  for  waggery.  The  good  damts,  too,  considered 
him  as  little  better  than  a  reprobate,  gathered  their 
daughters  untler  their  wings  whenever  he  ap- 
proached, and  pointed  him  out  as  a  wamine  to  their 
sons.  No  one  seemed  to  hold  him  in  much  regard, 
excepting  the  wild  striplings  of  the  place,  who  were 
captivated  by  his  open-hearted,  daring  manners,  and 
the  negroes,  who  always  look  upon  every  idle,  do- 
nothing  youngster  as  a  kind  of  gentleman.  Even 
the  good  Feter  de  Oroodt,  who  had  considered  him- 
self a  kind  of  patron  of  the  lad,  began  to  des|)air  of 
bim ;  and  would  shake  his  head  dubiously,  as  he 
listened  to  a  long  complaint  from  the  housekeeper, 
and  sipped  a  glass  of  her  raspberry  brandy. 

Still  his  mother  was  not  to  be  wearied  out  of  her 
affection,  by  all  the  waywardness  of  her  boy ;  nor 
(Ushearteneu  by  the  stories  of  his  misdeeds,  with 
which  her  good  friends  were  continually  regaling 
ner.  She  had,  it  is  true,  very  little  of  the  pleasure 
which  rich  people  enjoy,  in  always  hearing  their 
:hiidien  oraised  -  but  she  considered  all  this  ill-will 


as  a  kind  of  persecution  which  he  suflered,  and  she 
liked  him  the  better  on  that  account.  She  saw  him 
growing  up,  a  fine,  tall,  good-lo<jking  youngster;  and 
she  looked  at  him  with  the  secret  pride  of  a  mother's 
heart.  It  was  her  great  tlesire  that  Doljih  sboiiki 
appear  like  a  geiitlemar.,  and  all  the  money  she 
could  save  went  towards  helping  out  his  pocket  .and 
his  wardrobe.  She  would  look  out  of  tie  wintluw 
after  him,  as  he  sallied. forth  in  his  best  array  ani 
her  heart  would  yearn  with  delight  ;  and  once,  whec 
Peter  tie  Groodt,  sti  iick  with  the  youngster's  gallant 
appearance  on  a  bright  Sunday  morning,  observed, 
"  V\'ell,  after  all,  Dolph  does  giov  a  comely  fellow  !  " 
the  tear  of  pride  started  into  the  mother's  eye:  "Ah, 
neighbour!  neighbour!"  exclaimed  she,  "-they  may 
say  what  they  please  ;  poor  Doljjh  will  yet  -^Id  up 
his  head  with  the  best  of  them." 

Dolpn  Heyliger  had  now  nearly  attained  his  one- 
and-twer.*.ieth  year,  and  the  term  of  his  medical 
studies  was  just  expiring  ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  knew  little  more  of  the  profession  than  when 
he  first  entered  the  doctor's  doors.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  from  want  of  quickness  of  parts,  for  he 
showed  amazing  aptness  in  mastering  other  brancnes 
of  knowledge,  which  he  could  only  have  studied  at 
intervals.  He  was,  for  instance,  a  sure  marksman, 
and  won  all  the  geese  and  turkeys  at  Christmas  holi- 
days. He  was  a  bold  rider ;  he  was  famous  for  leap- 
ing and  wrestling ;  he  played  tolerably  on  the  fiddle 
could  swim  like  a  fish  ;  and  was  the  best  hand  in  tht 
whole  place  at  fives  or  nine-pins. 

All  these  accomplishments,  however,  procured  him 
no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  doctor,  who  grew  more 
and  more  crabbeit  and  intolerant,  the  nearer  the 
I'-rm  of  apprenticeship  approachetl.  Frau  Usy,  too 
w;is  for  ever  finding  some  occasion  to  raise  a  wind) 
tempest  about  his  ears ;  and  seldom  encountered 
him  about  the  house,  without  a  clatter  of  the  tongue  , 
so  that  at  length  the  jingling  of  her  keys,  as  she  ap- 
proached, was  to  Dolph  like  the  ringing  of  the 
prompter's  bell,  that  gives  notice  of  a  theatrical 
thunder-storni.  Nothing  but  the  infinite  good- 
humour  of  the  heedless  youngster,  enabled  him  to 
bear  all  this  domestic  tyranny  without  open  rebel- 
lion. It  w.is  evident  that  the  doctor  and  his  house- 
keeper were  preparing  to  beat  the  poor  youth  out  of 
■  the  nest,  the  moment  his  term  should  have  expired  ; 
a  shorthand  mode  which  the  doctor  had  of  providing 
for  usele.ss  disciples. 

Indeed,  the  little  man  had  been  rendered  more 
than  usually  irritable  lately,  in  consequence  of  va- 
rious cares  and  vexations  which  his  country  estate 
had  brought  upon  him.  The  doctor  had  been  re- 
pc.itedly  annoyed  by  the  rumours  and  tales  which 
prevailed  concerning  the  old  mansion  ;  and  found  it 
ditticult  to  prevail  even  upon  the  countryman  and 
his  family  to  remain  there  rent-free.  Every  time  he 
rode  out  to  the  farm,  he  was  teased  by  some  fresh 
complaint  of  strange  noises  and  fearful  sights,  with 
which  tlie  tenants  were  disturbed  at  night ;  and  the 
doctor  would  come  home  fretting  and  fuming,  and 
vent  Ills  spleen  upon  the  whole  houst>hold.  It  wai 
indeed  a  sore  grievance,  th.at  affected  him  both  m 

f>ride  and  purse.  He  was  threatened  with  an  ab.s<j 
ute  loss  of  the  profits  of  his  property ;  and  then., 
what  a  blow  to  his  territorial  consequence,  to  be  thr 
landlord  of  a  haunted  house  ! 

It  was  observed,  however,  that  with  all  his  ve«a- 
tion,  the  doctor  never  proposed  to  sleep  in  the  house 
himself;  nay,  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
remain  in  the  premises  after  dark,  but  made  the  best 
of  his  way  for  town,  as  soon  as  the  bats  began  to  ilit 
about  in  the  twilight.  The  fact  was.  the  doctor  had 
a  secret  belief  in  ghosts,  having  passed  the  early 
I  part  of  his  life  in  a  country  where  they  partu  ularh 
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Lbaund  ;  and  indeed  the  stor)'  went,  that,  when  a 
boy,  he  had  once  seen  the  devil  upon  the  Hartz 
fiountains  in  Germany. 

At  length,  the  doctor's  vexations  on  this  head 
were  brought  to  a  crisis.  One  morning,  as  he  sat 
dozing  o\  er  a  volume  in  his  study,  he  was  suddenly 
•tarted  from  his  slumbers  by  the  busthng  in  of  the 
housekeeper. 

"  Here  s  a  fine  to  do ! ", cried  she,  as  she  entered 
.he  room.  "  Here's  Claus  Hopper  ccme  in,  bag  .and 
!>aggage,  from  the  farm,  antTswears  he'll  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  it.  The  whole  family  have  been 
frightened  out  of  their  wits ;  for  there's  such  racl<et- 
ing  and  rummaging  about  the  old  house,  that  they 
can't  sleep  quiet  in  their  beds  !  " 

"  Donner  und  blitzen  ! "  cried  the  doctor,  impa- 
tiently ;  *'  will  they  never  have  done  chattering  about 
that  house  ?  What  a  pack  of  fools,  to  let  a  few  rats 
and  mice  frighten  them  out  of  good  quarters  !  " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  liouseKee|)er,  wagging  her 
head  knowingly,  and  piqued  at  having  a  good  ghost 
story  doubted,  "  there's  more  in  it  than  rats  and 
mice.  All  the  neighbourhood  talks  about  the  house ; 
and  then  such  sights  have  been  seen  in  it !  Peter  ile 
Groodt  tells  me,  that  the  family  that  sold  you  the 
house  and  went  to  Holland,  droppwl  several  strange 
hints  about  it,  and  said,  'they  wished  you  joy  of  your 
bargain  ; '  and  you  know  yourself  there's  no  getting 
any  family  to  live  in  it." 

"  Peter  de  Groodt's  a  ninny — an  old  woman,"  said 
the  doctor,  peevishly  ;  "  I'll  warrant  he's  been  filling 
these  people  s  heads  full  of  stories.  It's  just  like  his 
nonsense  about  the  ghost  that  hauntecl  the  church 
belfry,  as  an  excuse  for  not  ringing  the  bell  that  cold 
night  when  Harmanus  Brinkerhotf' s  house  was  on 
-Ire.    Send  Claus  to  me." 

Claus  Hopper  now  made  his  appearance  :  a  simple 
rountry  lout,  full  of  awe  at  finding  himsflf  in  the  vc-y 
study  of  Ur.  Knipperhausen,  and  too  tnurh  embar- 
rassed to  enter  into  much  detail  of  the  matters  that 
had  caused  his  alarm.  He  stood  twirling  his  hat  in 
one  hand,  resting  sometimes  on  one  leg,  sometinu's 
on  the  other,  looking  occasionally  at  the  doctor,  ami 
now  and  then  stealing  a  fearful  glance  at  the  death's- 
head  that  seemed  ogling  him  from  the  top  of  the 
clothes-press. 

The  doctor  tried  ever\-  means  to  persuade  him  to 
return  to  the  farm,  but  all  in  vain  ;  he  maintained  i 
(logged  determination  on  the  subject ;  and  at  tiie 
close  of  every  argument  or  solicitation,  would  m.ike 
the  same  brief,  inllexible  rejily,  '•  Ich  kan  niclit,  myn- 
heer." The  doctor  w.«  a,  "  i.tile  pot,  and  soon  hot ;  " 
his  patience  was  exhausted  by  these  continual  vexa- 
tions about  his  estate.  The  stui)l)orn  refusal  of  Claus 
Hopper  seemed  to  him  like  tlat  rebellion  ;  his  temper 
suddenly  boiled  over,  and  Chius  was  glad  to  make  a 
rapid  retreat  to  escapf  scalilirig. 

When  the  bumpkm  got  to  the  housekeeper's  room, 
he  found  Peter  de  Groodt,  and  several  other  true  be- 
lievers, ready  to  receive  him.  Here  he  indemnified 
himself  for  the  restraint  he  had  sutFered  in  the  study, 
ind  opened  a  budget  of  stories  about  tiic  haunted 
'lOuse  that  astonished  all  his  hearers.  The  house- 
recper  believed  them  all,  if  it  was  only  to  spite  the 
.'.octor  for  having  received  her  intelligence  so  un- 
eourteously.  Peter  de  Groodt  matched  them  with 
many  a  wonderful  legend  of  the  times  of  the  Dutch 
dynasty,  and  of  the  Devil's  Stepping-stones  ;  and  of 
the  pirate  that  was  hanged  at  Gibbet  Island,  and 
contmued  to  swing  there  at  night  long  after  the  gal- 
lows was  taken  down ;  and  of  the  ghost  of  the  un- 
fortunate Governor  Leisler,  who  was  hanged  for 
treason,  which  haunted  the  old  fort  and  the  govern- 
ment house.  The  gossiping  knot  dispersed,  each 
charged  with  direful  intelligence.    The  sexton  dis- 


burdened himself  at  a  vestry  meeting  that  was  tw>u 
that  very  day,  and  the  bl.ick  cook  foisook  her  kitcnen 
and  spent  half  the  day  at  the  street  pump,  that  gos 
siping  place  of  servants,  dealing  forth  the  news  tc 
all  that  came  for  water.  In  a  littU  time,  the  wl-.nit 
town  was*  m  a  buzz  with  tales  about  the  hauntef* 
hoijse.  Some  said  that  Claus  Hopper  had  seen  ilu 
devil,  while  others  hinted  that  the  house  was  haunter 
by  the  ghosts  of  some  of  the  patients  whom  the  doe 
tor  had  physicked  out  of  the  world,  and  that  was  th» 
reason  why  he  did  not  venture  to  live  in  it  himselt. 

All  this  put  the  little  doctor  in  a  terrible  fume. 
He  threatened  vengeance  on  any  one  who  should 
affect  the  value  of  his  property  by  exciting  populai 
prejudices.  He  complained  loudly  of  thus  being  iti 
a  manner  dispossessed  of  his  territories  by  mere 
bugbears;  but  he  secretly  determined  to  have  ihf 
house  exorcised  by  the  Dominie.  Great  was  his  re- 
lief, therefore,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexities, 
Dolph  stepped  forward  and  undertook  to  garnson 
the  haunted  house.  The  youngster  had  been  listen- 
ing to  all  the  stories  of  Claus  Hopper  and  Peter  di- 
Groodt:  he  was  fond  of  adventure,  he  loved  tht 
marvellous,  and  his  im.agination  had  become  quite 
excited  by  these  tales  of  wonder.  Besides,  he  had 
led  such  an  uncomfortable  life  at  the  doctor's,  being 
subjected  to  the  intolerable  thraldom  of  early  hours, 
that  he  vtas  delighted  at  the  prosf)ect  of  having  a 
house  to  himself,  even  though  it  should  be  a  haunted 
one.  His  ofTer  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  he  should  mount  guard  that  very  night. 
His  only  stipulation  was,  that  the  enterprise  should 
be  kept  secret  iVom  his  mother ;  for  he  knew  tne 
poor  soul  would  not  sleep  a  wink,  if  she  knew  that 
her  son  was  waging  war  with  the  powers  of  darkness, 

When  night  came  on,  he  set  out  on  this  |>eriiou» 
expedition.  The  old  black  cook,  his  only  tnend  in 
the  household,  had  provided  him  with  a  little  mess 
for  supper,  and  a  rushlight ;  and  she  tietl  round  hii 
neck  an  amulet,  given  her  by  an  African  conjuror, 
as  a  charm  against  evil  spirits.  Dolpli  was  escorted 
on  his  way  by  the  'lottor  and  Peter  de  (iruodt,  who 
had  agreed  to  iccoiiqiany  him  to  tiie  house,  and  to 
see  him  safe  lolged.  The  night  was  overc.ist,  and 
it  was  very  dark  when  they  arrived  at  the  grounds 
which  surrounded  the  mansion.  The  sexioii  led  the 
way  with  a  lantern.  As  they  w.ilked  along  the  ave- 
nue of  acacias,  the  fitful  light,  catching  Iroiii  IjiisIi  to 
liush,  and  tree  to  tree,  often  startleij  the  doughty 
Peter,  and  made  him  fall  hack  n|)on  his  loliowers  , 
and  the  doctor  grabl)led  still  closer  hold  of  Uolph's 
arm,  ol)serving  that  the  ground  wns  very  slip|)ery 
and  uneven.  At  one  time  they  were  ne.irly  put  to  a 
total  rout  by  a  bat,  which  c.iine  timing  .iboui  the 
lantern  ;  ami  the  notes  of  the  inseets  Irom  the  tieeSj 
and  the  frogs  from  a  neighbouring  [(onil,  I'ormed  a 
most  drowsy  and  doleful  concert. 

The  front  door  of  the  mansion  opened  with  a  grat- 
ing sound,  that  made  the  doctor  turn  p.ile.  i"hey 
entered  a  tolerably  large  hall,  such  ;is  is  common  in 
American  country-houses,  and  which  .serves  for  a 
sitting-room  in  warm  weather.  From  hence  thev 
went  up  a  wide  staircase,  that  groani'd  and  creakea 
as  they  trod,  every  step  making  its  particular  note, 
like  the  key  of  a  harpsichord.  This  led  to  anothci 
hall  on  the  second  story,  Irom  whence  they  entered 
the  room  where  Dolph  was  to  sleep.  It  was  large, 
and  scantily  furnished  ;  the  shutters  were  closed ; 
but  as  they  were  much  broken,  there  was  no  want 
of  a  circulation  of  air.  It  appeared  to  have  been  that 
sacred  chamber,  known  among  Dutch  housewives  by 
the  name  of "  the  best  bed-room  ; "  which  is  the  best 
furnished  room  in  the  house,  but  in  \Anch  scarce  any 
body  is  ever  permitted  to  sleep.  Its  splendour  how- 
ever, was  all  at  an  end.    There  were  a  few  lirokei 
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utides  of  furniture  about  the  room,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre stood  a  heavy  deal  table  and  a  large  anri-chair, 
both  of  which  had  the  look  of  being  coeval  with  the 
mansion.  The  fire-place  was  wide,  and  had  been 
faced  with  Dutch  tiles,  representing  scripture  stories ; 
but  some  of  them  had  fallen  out  of  their  places,  and 
lay  shattered  about  the  hearth.  The  sexton  had  lit 
the  rushlight ;  and  the  doctor,  looking  fearfully  about 
the  room,  was  just  exhorting  Dolph  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  to  pluck  up  a  stout  heart,  when  a  noise  in 
the  chimney,  like  voices  and  struggling,  struck  a 
sudden  panic  into  the  sexton.  He  took  to  his  heels 
with  the  lantern ;  the  doctor  followed  hard  after 
him  ;  the  stairs  groaned  and  creaked  as  they  hurried 
down,  increasing  their  agitation  and  speed  by  its 
noises.  The  front  door  slammed  after  them ;  and 
Dolph  heard  them  scrabbling  down  the  avenue,  till 
the  sound  of  their  feet  was  lost  in  the  distance.  That 
he  did  not  join  in  this  precipitate  retreat,  might  have 
been  owing  to  his  possessing  a  little  more  courage 
than  his  companions,  or  perhaps  that  he  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  cause  of  their  dismay,  in  a  nest  of 
chimney  swallows,  that  came  tumbling  down  into 
the  fire-place. 

Being  now  left  to  himself,  he  secured  the  front 
door  by  a  strong  bolt  and  bar ;  and  having  seen  that 
the  other  entrances  were  fastened,  he  returned  to  his 
desolate  chamber.  Having  made  his  supper  from 
the  basket  which  the  good  old  cook  had  provided, 
he  locked  the  chamber  door,  and  retired  to  rest  on  a 
mattress  in  one  comer.  The  night  was  calm  and 
still ;  and  nothing  broke  upon  the  profound  quiet 
Dut  the  lonely  chirping  of  a  cricket  from  the  chimney 
of  a  distant  chamber.  The  rushlight,  which  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  deal  table,  shed  a  feeble  yellow 
ray,  dimly  illumining  the  chamber,  and  making  un- 
i.Xiuth  shapes  and  shailows  on  the  walls,  from  the 
clothes  which  Dolph  had  thrown  over  a  chair. 

Vi  •Iti  all  his  boldness  of  heart,  there  was  some- 
thing subduing  in  this  desolate  scene ;  and  he  felt 
his  spirits  flag  within  him,  ;is  he  lay  on  his  hard  bed 
and  gazed  about  the  room.  He  was  turning  over  in 
his  mind  his  idle  habits,  his  doubtful  prospects,  and 
now  and  then  heavini;  a  heavy  sigh,  as  he  thoui^ht 
on  his  poor  olil  mother  ;  for  there  is  nothing  like  the 
silence  and  loneliness  of  night  to  bring  dark  shad- 
ows over  the  brightest  mind,  Ry-and-hy,  he  thought 
he  heard  a  sound  as  if  some  ne  was  w-ilking  below 
stairs.  He  listened,  and  distinctly  heard  a  step  on 
the  great  staircase.  It  approached  solemnly  and 
slowly,  tramp — tramp  —tramp  !  It  w.ts  evidently  the 
tread  of  some  hea\7  personage ;  and  yet  how  could 
he  have  got  into  the  house  without  making  a  noise  ? 
He  had  examined  all  the  fastenings,  and  was  certain 
that  every  entrance  was  secure.  Still  the  steps  ad- 
vanced, tramp — tramp — tramp  !  It  was  evident  that 
the  person  approaching  could  not  be  a  robber — the 
step  w.TS  too  loud  and  deliberate ;  a  robtM-r  would 
either  be  stealthy  or  precipitate.  And  now  the  foot- 
steps had  ascended  the  staircase  ;  they  were  slowly 
advancing  along  the  passage,  resounding  through 
the  silent  and  empty  apartments.  The  very  cricket 
i».ad  ceased  its  melancnoly  note,  and  nothing  inter- 
rupted their  awful  distinctness.  The  door,  which 
liad  been  locked  on  the  inside,  slowly  swung  open, 
«  if  self-moved.  The  footsteps  entered  the  room  ; 
bnt  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  They  passed  slowly  and 
audibly  across  it,  tramp — tramp — t.  amp !  but  what- 
ever made  the  sound  was  invisible,  Dolpii  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  stared  about  him  ;  he  could  see  to  ev- 
ery part  of  the  dimly-lighted  chamber ;  all  was  va- 
cant ;  yet  still  he  heard  those  mysterious  footsteps, 
solemnly  walking  about  the  chamber.  They  ceased, 
and  all  was  dead  silence.  There  was  something 
more  appalling  in  this  invisible  visitation,  than  there 


would  have  been  in  any  thing  mat  addressed  itself  to 
the  evesight.  It  was  awfully  vague  and  indefinite. 
He  felt  his  heart  beat  against  his  ribs ;  a  cold  sweat 
broke  out  upon  his  forehead  ;  he  lay  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  violent  agitation ;  nothing,  however, 
occurred  to  increase  his  alarm.  His  light  gradually 
burnt  down  into  the  socket,  and  he  fell  asleep. 
When  he  awoke  it  was  broad  ilaylight ;  the  sun  was 
peering  through  the  cracks  of  the  winJow-shutters, 
and  the  birds  were  men  :ly  singing  about  the  house. 
The  bright,  cheery  day  soon  put  to  flight  all  the 
terrors  of  the  preceding  night.  Dolph  laughed,  or 
rather  tried  to  laugh,  at  all  that  had  passed,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  a  mere 
freak  of  the  imagination,  conjured  up  by  the  stories 
he  had  heard ;  but  he  was  a  little  puzzled  to  find 
the  door  of  his  room  locked  on  the  inside,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  positively  seen  it  swing  open 
as  the  footsteps  had  entered.  He  returned  to  town 
in  a  state  of  considerable  perplexity;  but  he  de- 
termined to  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  until  hi* 
doubts  were  either  confirmed  or  removed  by  an- 
other night's  watching.  His  silence  was  a  grievous 
disappointment  to  the  gossips  who  had  gathered  at 
the  doctor's  mansion.  They  had  prepared  their 
minds  to  hear  direful  tales ;  and  they  were  almost 
in  a  rage  at  being  assured  that  he  had  nothing  to 
relate. 

The  next  night,  then,  Dclph  repeated  his  vigiL 
He  now  entered  the  house  with  some  trepidation. 
He  was  particular  in  examining  the  fastenings  of  all 
the  doors,  and  securing  them  well.  He  locked  the 
door  of  his  chamber,  and  placed  a  chair  against  it ; 
then,  having  despatched  his  supper,  he  threw  him- 
self on  his  mattress  and  endeavoured  to  sleep.  It 
was  all  in  vain — a  thousand  crowding  fancies  kept 
him  waking.  The  time  slowly  dragged  on,  as  if 
minutes  were  spinning  out  themselves  into  hours 
As  the  night  advanced,  he  grew  more  and  more 
nervous;  and  he  almost  started  from  his  couch, 
when  he  heard  the  mysterious  footstep  again  on  the 
staircase.  Up  it  came,  as  before,  solemnly  and 
slowly,  tramp  —  tramp  —  tramp!  It  approached 
along  the  passage ;  the  door  again  swung  open,  as 
if  there  had  been  neither  lock  nor  impediment,  and 
a  strange-looking  figure  stalked  into  the  room.  It 
was  an  elderly  man,  large  and  robust,  clothed  in  the 
old  Flemish  fashion.  He  had  on  a  kind  of  short 
cloak,  with  a  garment  under  it,  belted  round  the 
waist ;  trunk  hose,  with  great  bunches  or  bows  at 
the  knees  ;  and  a  pair  of  russet  boots,  very  large  at 
top,  and  standing  widely  from  his  legs.  His  hat 
was  broad  and  slouched,  with  a  feather  trailing 
over  one  side.  His  iron-gray  hair  hung  in  thick 
masses  on  his  neck  ;  and  he  had  a  short  grizzled 
beard.  He  walked  slowly  round  the  room,  as  if  ex- 
amining that  all  was  safe;  then,  hanging  his  hat  on 
a  i>eg  bfside  the  door,  he  sat  down  in  the  elbow- 
chair,  and,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  table,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Dolph  with  an  unmoving  and  deadening 
stare. 

Dolph  was  not  naturally  a  coward ;  but  he  hac 
been  brought  up  in  an  implic.t  belief  in  ghosts  and 
goblins,  A  thousand  stories  came  swarming  to  his 
mind,  that  hr  hatl  heard  about  this  building  ;  and  as 
he  looked  at  this  strange  personage,  wiin  his  un- 
couth garb,  his  pale  visage,  his  grizzly  beard,  and  his 
fixed,  staring,  tish-like  eye,  his  teeth  began  to  chat- 
ter, his  hair  to  rise  on  his  head,  and  a  cold  sweat  to 
break  out  all  over  his  body.  How  long  he  remained 
in  this  situativ.n  he  could  not  tell,  for  he  was  like  one 
fascinated.  He  could  not  take  his  gaze  off  from  the 
spectre ;  but  lay  staring  at  him  with  his  whole  inteU 
lect  absorbed  in  the  contemplation.  The  old  maa 
remained  seated  behind  the  table,  without  stirring 
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or  turning  an  eye,  always  keeping  a  dead  steady 
glare  upon  Dolph.  At  If-ngth  the  household  cock 
from  a  neighbouring  f;inii  clapped  his  wings,  anfl 
(•ave  a  lou<l  cheerful  crow  that  rung  over  the  fields. 
At  the  sound,  the  oKl  man  slowly  rose  and  took 
liown  his  hat  from  the  peg ;  the  door  opened  and 
closed  after  him ;  he  was  heard  to  go  slowly  down 
the  staircase — tramp — tramp— tramji !  —  and  when 
he  had  got  to  the  bottom,  all  was  again  silent.  Dolph 
lay  and  listened  earnestly  ;  counted  every  footfall ; 
listened  and  listened  if  the  steps  should  return — un- 
til, exhausted  by  watching  and  agitation,  he  fell  inio 
a  troubled  sleep. 

Dayli^'ht  again  brought  fresh  courage  and  assur- 
ance. He  would  fain  have  considered  all  that  had 
passed  as  a  mere  dre.am  ;  yet  there  stood  the  chair 
.n  which  the  unknown  had  seated  himself;  there 
was  the  table  on  which  he  had  leaned ;  there  was 
the  peg  on  which  he  had  hung  his  hat ;  and  there 
was  the  door,  locked  precisely  as  he  himself  had 
locked  it,  with  the  chair  pl.iced  against  it.  He  hast- 
ened down  stairs  and  examined  the  doors  and  win- 
dows ;  all  were  exactly  in  the  same  state  in  which 
he  had  left  them,  and  there  was  no  apparent  way  by 
which  any  being  could  have  entered  and  left  the 
house  without  leaving  some  trace  behind.  "  Pooh  !  " 
said  IJolph  to  him5**lf,  "  it  was  all  a  dream  ; " — but 
it  would  not  do ;  the  more  he  endeavoured  to  shake 
the  scene  off  from  his  mind,  the  more  it  haunted 
him. 

Though  he  persisted  in  a  strict  silence  as  to  all 
that  he  had  seen  or  heard,  yet  his  looks  betrayed  the 
uncomforable  night  that  he  had  passed.  It  was 
evident  that  there  was  something  wonderful  hidden 
under  this  mysterious  reserve.  The  doctor  took  him 
into  the  study,  locked  the  door,  and  sought  to  have 
a  full  and  confidential  communication  ;  but  he  could 
get  nothing  out  of  him.  Frau  Usy  took  him  aside 
into  the  pantry,  but  to  as  little  purpose ;  and  Peter 
le  Groodl  heltl  him  by  the  button  for  a  full  hour  in 
Ihe  church-yard,  the  very  place  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  a  ghost  story,  but  came  off  not  a  whit  wiser  than 
the  rest.  It  is  always  the  case,  however,  that  one 
truth  concealed  makes  a  dozen  current  lies.  It  is 
like  a  guinea  locked  up  in  a  bank,  that  has  a  dozen 
paper  representatives.  Before  the  day  was  over,  the 
nei^jhi)ourhood  was  full  of  reports.  Some  said  that" 
Dolph  Heyliger  watched  in  the  haunted  house  with 
pistols  loaded  with  silver  bullets ;  others,  that  he 
had  a  long  talk  with  the  spectre  without  a  head ; 
others,  that  Doctor  Knipperhausen  and  the  sexton 
had  been  hunted  down  the  Bowery  lane,  and  quite 
into  town,  by  a  lej^on  of  ghosts  of  their  customers. 
Some  shook  their  heads,  and  thought  it  a  shame  that 
the  doctor  should  put  Dolph  to  pass  the  night  alone 
in  that  dismal  house,  where  he  might  be  spirited 
away,  no  one  knew  whither ;  while  others  observed, 
with  a  shnig,  that  if  the  devil  did  carry  off  the  young- 
ster, it  would  be  but  taking  his  own. 

These  rumours  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the 
eood  dame  Heyliger,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  threw 
her  into  a  terrible  alarm.  For  her  son  to  have  o(>- 
posed  himself  to  danger  from  living  foes,  would  have 
Been  nothing  so  dreadful  in  her  eyes  as  to  dare  alone 
the  terrors  of  the  haunted  house.  She  hastened  to 
the  doctor's^  and  passed  a  great  part  of  the  day  in 
attempting  to  dissuade  Dolph  from  repeating  his 
vigil ;  she  told  him  a  score  of  tales,  which  her  gos- 
siping friends  had  just  related  to  her,  oJ  persons  who 
had  been  carried  off  when  watching  alone  in  old  ru- 
inous iiouses.  It  was  all  to  no  effect.  Dolph 's  pride, 
as  well  as  curiosity,  was  piqued.  He  endeavoured 
to  c«lm  the  apprehensions  of  his  mother,  and  to  as- 
Mre  her  that  there  was  no  truth  in  all  the  rumours 
•be  had  heard ;  she  looked  at  him  dubiously,  and 


shook  her  head ;  but  finding  his  deteinnnation  was 
not  to  be  shaken,  she  brought  him  a  little  thick 
Dutch  Bible,  with  brass  clasps,  to  take  with  him,  as 
a  sword  wherewith  to  tight  the  powers  of  darkness 
and,  lest  that  might  not  be  sufficient,  the  housekeeper 
gave  him  the  Heidelburgh  catechism  by  way  ol 
dagger. 

The  next  night,  therefore,  Dolph  look  up  his  quar 
ters  for  the  third  time  in  the  old  mansion.    Whetl-.s; 
dream  or  not,  the  same  thing  was  repeated.     To 
wards   midnight,   when   every  thing  was    still,  thf. 
same    sound    echoed    through    the    empty    halls- 
tramp— tramp — tramp!     The  sta'rs  were  again  as- 
cended ;  the  door  again  swung  open  ;  the  old  mar 
entered,  walked  round  the  room,  hung  up  his  h.at 
and  seated  himself  by  the  table.    The  same  fear  and 
trembling  came  over  poor  Dolph,  though  not  in  s«' 
violent  a  degree.     He  lay  in  the  same  way,  motion 
less  and  fascinated,  staring  at  the  figure,  which  re 
garded   him.  as  before,  with  a  dead,  fixed,  chilling 
gaze.     In  this  w.iy  they  remained  for  a  long  time 
till,  by  degrees,  Dolph's  courage  Iwgan  gr.adu.ally  to 
revive.     Whether  alive  or  dead,  this  being  had  cer- 
tainly some  object  in  his  visitation  ;  and  he  recollect- 
ed to  have  heard  it  said,  th.U  spirits  have  no  power 
to  spe.ik  until  they  are  spoken  to.     Summoning  up 
resolution,  therefore,  and  making  two  or  three  at- 
tempts before  he  could  get  his  parched  tongue  in 
motion,  he  addressed  the  unknown  in  the  most  sol- 
emn form  of.  adjuration  that  he  could  recollect,  and 
demanded  to  know  what  was  the  motive  ot  his  visit. 

No  sooner  had  he  finished,  than  the  old  man  rose, 
took  down  his  hat,  the  door  opened,  and  he  went 
out,  looking  b.ack  upon  Dolph  just  as  he  crossed  the 
threshold,  as  if  expecting  him  to  follow.  The  young- 
ster did  not  hesitate  an  instant.  He  took  the  candle 
in  his  hand,  and  the  Bible  undi-r  his  arm,  and  obeyed 
the  tacit  invitation.  The  candle  emitted  a  feeble,  un- 
certain r.ay ;  but  still  he  could  see  the  figure  before 
him,  slowly  descend  the  stairs.  He  followed,  trem- 
bling. When  it  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  it  turned  through  the  hall  towards  the  hack 
door  of  the  mansion.  Dolph  held  the  light  over  the 
balustrades ;  but,  in  his  eagerness  to  catch  a  sight 
of  the  unknown,  he  flared  his  feeble  taper  so  sud- 
denly, that  it  went  out.  Still  there  was  sufficient 
light  from  the  pale  moonbeams,  that  fell  through  a 
narrow  window,  to  give  him  an  indistinct  view  of 
the  figure,  near  the  door.  He  followed,  therefore, 
down  stairs,  and  turned  towards  the  place ;  but 
when  he  had  got  there,  the  unknown  nad  disap- 
peared. The  door  remained  fast  barred  and  bolted  ; 
there  was  no  other  mode  of  exit;  yet  the  being, 
whatever  he  might  be,  was  gone.  He  unfastened 
the  door,  .and  looked  out  into  the  fields.  It  was  a 
hazy,  moonlight  night,  so  that  the  eye  could  distin- 
guish objects  at  some  distance.  He  thought  he  saw 
the  unknown  in  a  footpath  that  led  from  the  door. 
He  was  not  mistaken  ;  but  how  had  he  got  out  of 
the  house?  He  did  not  pause  to  think,  but  followed 
on.  The  old  man  proceeded  at  a  measured  pace, 
without  looking  about  him,  his  footsteps  sounding 
on  the  hard  ground.  He  passed  through  the  or- 
chard of  apple-trees  that  stood  near  the  house,  al>«ays 
keeping  the  footpath.  It  led  to  a  well,  situated  in  a 
little  hollow,  wnich  had  supplied  the  fann  with 
water.  Just  at  this  well,  Dolph  lost  sight  ol  nim. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  again ;  but  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  of  the  unknown.  He  reached  the 
well,  but  nobody  was  there,  All  the  surrounding 
ground  was  open  and  clear ;  there  was  no  bush  nor 
hiding-place.  He  looked  down  the  well,  and  saw, 
at  a  great  depth,  the  reflection  of  the  sky  in  the  still 
water.  After  remaining  here  for  some  time,  without 
seeing  or  hearing  any  thing  more  of  his  raysteri9iu 
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conductor,  he  returned  to  the  house,  full  o(  awe  and 
wonder.  He  bolted  the  door,  groped  his  way  back 
to  bed,  and  it  was  long  before  he  could  compose 
himself  to  sleep. 

His  dreams  were  strange  and  troubled.  He 
thought  he  was  fallowing  the  old  man  along  the 
side  of  a  great  river,  until  they  came  to  a  vessel  that 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing ;  and  that  his  conductor 
led  him  on  board  and  vanished.  He  remembered 
the  commander  of  the  vessel,  a  short  swarthy  man, 
with  crisped  black  hair,  blind  of  one  eye,  and  lame 
of  one  leg ;  but  the  rest  of  his  dream  was  very  con- 
fused. ik)metimes  he  was  sailing ;  sometimes  on 
shore ;  now  amidst  storms  and  tempests,  and  now 
wandering  quietly  in  unknown  streets.  The  figure 
of  the  old  man  was  strangely  mingled  up  with  the 
incidents  of  the  dream ;  and  the  whole  distinctly 
wound  up  by  his  finding  himself  on  board  of  the 
vessel  again,  returning  home,  with  a  great  bag  of 
money ! 

When  he  woke,  the  gray,  cool  light  of  dawn  was 
streaking  the  horizon,  and  the  cocks  p<i5sing  the 
riveil  from  farni  to  farm  throughout  the  country. 
He  rose  more  harassed  and  perplexed  than  ever. 
He  was  singularly  confounded  by  all  that  he  had 
seen  and  dreamt,  and  began  to  doubt  whether  his 
mind  was  not  affected,  and  whether  2ill  that  was 
passing  in  his  thoughts  might  not  be  mere  feverish 
fantasy.  In  his  present  state  of  mind,  he  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  return  immediately  to  the  doctor's, 
and  undergo  the  cross-questioning  of  the  household. 
He  made  a  scanty  breakfast,  therefore,  on  the  re- 
mains of  the  last  night's  provisions,  and  then  wan- 
dered out  into  the  fields  to  meditate  on  all  that  had 
befallen  him.  Lost  in  thought,  he  rambled  about, 
gradually  approaching  the  town,  until  the  morning 
was  far  advanced,  when  he  was  roused  by  a  hurry 
and  bustle  around  him.  He  found  himself  near  the 
water's  e<lge,  in  a  throng  o£  people,  hurrying  to  a 
pier,  where  there  was  a  vessel  rendy  to  make  sail. 
He  was  unconsciously  carried  along  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  crowd,  and  found  that  it  was  a  sloop, 
on  the  point  of  sailing  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany. 
There  was  much  leave-taking  and  kissing  of  old 
women  and  children,  and  great  activity  in  carrying 
on  board  baskets  of  bread  and  cakes,  and  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  joints  of 
meat  that  dangled  over  the  stem ;  for  a  voyage  to 
Albany  was  an  expedition  of  great  moment  in  iho4e 
days.  The  commander  of  the  sloop  was  hurrying 
about,  and  giving  a  world  of  orders,  which  were  not 
very  strictly  attended  to;  one  man  being  busy  in 
lighting  his  pipe,  and  another  in  sharpening  his 
snicker-snee. 

The  appearance  of  the  commander  suddenly 
caught  Dolph's  attention.  He  was  short  and  swarthy, 
with  crisped  black  hair ;  blind  of  one  eye,  and  lame 
of  one  leg — the  very  commander  that  he  h.^d  seen  in 
his  dream  1  Surprised  and  aroused,  he  considered  the 
scene  more  attentively,  and  recalled  still  further 
traces  of  his  dream :  the  appearance  of  the  vessel, 
of  the  river,  and  of  a  variety  of  other  objects,  ac- 
corded with  the  imperfect  images  vaguely  rising  to 
recollection. 

As  he  stood  musing  on  these  circumstances,  the 
captain  suddenly  called  out  to  him  in  Dutch,  "  Step 
on  board,  young  man,  or  you'll  be  left  behind  I  "  He 
was  startled  by  the  summons  ;  he  saw  that  the  sloop 
was  cast  loose,  and  was  actually  moving  from  the 
pier ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  actuated  by  some  irre- 
sistible impulse ;  he  sprang  upon  the  deck,  and  the 
next  moment  the  sloop  was  hurried  off  by  the  wind 
and  tide.  Dolph's  thoughts  and  feelings  were  all  in 
tumult  and  confusion.  He  had  been  strongly  worked 
*ipca  by  the  events  that  had  recently  befallen  him, 
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and  could  not  hut  think  that  theie  w£s  some  con- 
nexion between  his  present  situation  and  his  last 
night's  dream.  He  felt  as  if  he  was  under  sui^emat- 
ural  influence;  and  he  tried  to  assure  himself  with 
an  old  and  favourite  maxim  of  his,  that  "  one  way 
or  other,  all  would  turn  out  for  the  best."  For  a 
moment,  the  indignation  of  the  doctor  at  his  de- 
parture without  leave,  passed  across  his  mind-  lu) 
that  was  matter  of  little  moment.  Then  he  thonj^ht 
of  the  distress  of  his  mother  at  his  stningc  dis.vp. 
pearance,  and  the  idea  gave  him  a  sudden  p.mg  ;  he 
would  have  entreated  to  be  put  on  shore  ;  but  he 
knew  with  such  wind  and  tide  the  entreaty  would 
h.ive  been  in  vain.  Then,  the  inspiring  love  of  nov- 
elty and  adventure  came  rushing  in  full  tide  through 
his  bosom  ;  he  felt  himself  launched  strangely  and 
suddenly  on  the  world,  and  under  full  way  to  ex- 
plore the  regions  of  wonder  that  lay  up  this  mighty 
river,  and  beyond  those  blue  mountains  that  had 
bounded  his  horizon  since  childhood.  While  he  was 
lost  in  this  whirl  of  thought,  the  sails  stramed  to  the 
breeze ;  the  shores  seemed  to  hurry  away  behind 
him ;  and,  before  he  perfectly  recovered  his  self- 
possession,  the  sloop  was  ploughing  her  way  past 
Spiking-devil  and  Yonkers,  and  the  tallest  chimney 
of  the  Manhattoes  had  faded  from  his  sight. 

I  have  said,  that  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson  in  those 
days  was  an  undertaking  of  some  moment ;  indeed, 
it  was  as  much  thought  of  as  a  voyage  to  Europe  is 
at  present.  The  sloops  were  often  many  days  on 
the  way  ;  the  cautious  navigators  taking  in  sail  when 
it  blew  fresh,  and  coming  to  anchor  at  night ;  and 
stopping  to  send  the  boat  ashore  for  milk  for  tea, 
without  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  worthy  old 
lady  passengers  to  subsist.  And  there  were  the 
much-talked-of  perils  of  the  Tappaan  Zee,  and  the 
highlands.  In  short,  a  prudent  Dutch  burgher 
would  talk  of  such  a  voyage  for  months,  and  even 
years,  beforehand ;  and  never  undertook  it  without 
putting  his  affairs  in  order,  making  his  will,  and  bar- 
ing prayers  said  for  him  in  the  Low  Dutch  churches. 

In  the  course  of  such  a  voyage,  therefore,  Dolph 
was  satisfied  he  would  have  time  enough  to  reflect, 
and  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  should  do 
when  he  arrived  at  Albany.  The  captain,  with  his 
blind  eye  and  lame  leg,  would,  it  is  true,  bring  his 
strange  dream  to  mind,  and  perplex  him  sadly  for  a 
few  moments ;  but,  of  late,  his  life  had  been  made 
np  so  much  of  dreams  and  realities,  his  nights  and 
days  had  been  so  jumbled  together,  that  he  seemed 
to  be  moving  continually  in  a  delusion.  There  is 
always,  however,  a  kind  of  vagabond  consolation  in 
a  man's  having  nothing  in  this  world  to  lose ;  with 
this  Dolph  comforted  his  heart,  and  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  the  present  enjoyment. 

In  the  second  day  of  the  voyage  they  came  to  the 
highlands.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  a  calm,  sultry- 
day,  that  they  floated  genUy  with  the  tide  between 
these  stern  mountains.  '  "rhere  was  that  perfect 
quiet  which  prevails  over  nature  in  the  languor  o*" 
summer  he.it ;  the  turning  of  a  plank,  or  the  acci- 
dental falling  of  an  oar  on  deck,  was  echoed  frtm 
the  mountain  side  and  reverl)erated  along  the  shores ; 
and  if  by  chance  the  captain  gave  a  shout  of  com- 
mand, there  were  airy  tongues  that  mocked  it  from 
every  cliff. 

Dolph  gazed  about  him  in  mute  delight  and  won- 
der, at  these  scenes  of  nature's  magnificence.  To 
the  left  the  Dunderberg  reared  its  woody  precipices, 
height  over  height,  forest  over  forest,  away  into  the 
deep  summer  sky.  To  the  right  strutted  forth  the 
bold  promontory  of  Anthony's  Nose,  with  a  solitary 
eagle  wheeling  about  it ;  while  beyond,  mountain 
succeeded  to  mountain,  until  they  seemea  to  lock 
neir  arms  together,  and  confine  this  mighty  river  in 
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'heir  embraces.  There  was  a  feeling  of  quiet  luxury 
n  g.izing  at  the  broafi,  green  bosoms  here  and  there 
jcooped  out  among  the  precipices ;  or  at  woodlands 
high  in  air,  nodding  over  the  edge  of  some  beet- 
ling blufl,  and  their  foliage  all  transparent  in  the 
yellow  sunshine. 

In  t'le  midst  of  his  admiration,  Dolph  remarked  a 
pile  ol  bright,  snowy  clouds  peering  above  the  west- 
em  heights.  It  was  succeeded  by  another,  and 
mother,  each  seemingly  pushing  onwards  its  prede- 
cessor, and  towering,  with  dazzling  brilliancy,  in  the 
ileep-blue  atmosphere:  and  now  muttering  peals  of 
ihunder  were  faintly  heard  rolling  behind  ine  mount- 
ains. The  river,  hitherto  still  and  glassy,  reflecting 
pictures  of  the  sky  and  land,  now  showed  a  dark 
ripple  at  a  distance,  as  the  breeze  came  creeping  up 
it.  The  fish-h.iwks  wheeled  and  screamed,  and 
sought  their  nests  on  the  high  dry  trees  ;  the  crows 
flew  clamorously  to  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and 
all  nature  seemed  conscious  of  the  ap  reaching 
thunder-gust. 

The  clouds  now  rolled  in  volumes  over  the  mount- 
ain tops ;  their  summits  still  bright  and  snowy,  but 
the  lower  parts  of  an  inky  blackness.  The  rain  be- 
gan to  patter  down  in  broad  and  scattered  drops ; 
the  wind  freshened,  and  curled  up  the  waves ;  at 
length  it  seemed  as  it  the  bellying  clouds  were  torn 
ojien  by  the  mountain  tops,  and  complete  torrents 
of  rain  came  rattling  down.  The  lightning  leaped 
from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  streamed  quivering  aj^ainst 
the  re  ;ks,  splitting  and  rending  the  stoutest  forest 
trees.  The  thunder  burst  in  tremendous  explosions  ; 
the  peals  were  echoed  from  mountain  to  mountain  ; 
they  crashed  upon  Uunderberg,  and  rolled  up  the 
long  defile  of  the  highlands,  each  headland  making 
A  new  echo,  until  old  "Sull  hill  seemed  to  bellow  back 
the  itorm 

For  a  time  the  scudding  rack  and  mist,  anil  the 
.iliRCtcd  rain,  almost  hid  the  landscape  from  the 
tignt.  There  was  a  fearful  gloom,  illumined  still 
more  fearfully  by  the  streams  of  lightning  which 
glittered  among  the  rain-drops.  Never  had  Uolph 
beheld  such  an  absolute  warring  of  the  elements  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  storm  was  tearing  and  rending  its 
way  through  this  mountain  detile.  nnd  had  brought 
all  the  artiller)'  of  heaven  into  action. 

The  vessel  was  hurried  on  by  the  increasing  wind, 
until  she  came  to  where  the  river  makes  a  suiklen 
bend,  the  only  one  in  thf  whole  course  of  its  niajrs- 
tic  career."  Just  as  they  turned  the  point,  a  violent 
flaw  of  wind  came  sweeping  <iown  a  mountain  gully, 
bending  the  forest  before  it,  and,  m  a  moment,  lash- 
ing up  the  river  into  white  froth  and  foam.  The 
captain  saw  the  danger,  and  cried  out  to  lower  the 
sail.  Hefore  the  order  could  be  obeyed,  the  flaw 
struck  the  sloop,  and  threw  her  on  her  beam-ends. 
Ever,'  thing  was  now  fright  and  confusion  :  the  flap- 
ping of  the  .sails,  the  whistling  and  rushing  of  the 
wind,  the  bawling  of  the  captain  and  crew,  the 
shrieking  of  the  passengers,  all  mingled  with  the 
rolling  and  bcllowmg  of  the  thunder.  In  the  midst 
of  the  uproar,  'he  sloop  righted;  at  the  same  time 
the  mnin.sail  shifted,  the  boom  came  sweeping  the 
qunrter-deck,  and  Dolph,  who  was  gazing  unguard- 
Klly  at  the  clouds,  found  himself,  in  a  moment, 
foundering  m  the  river. 

For  once  in  his  life,  one  of  his  idle  accomplish- 
nents  was  of  use  to  him.  The  many  truant  hours 
which  h*  l;?d  devoted  to  sporting  in  the  Hud- 
ion,  had  made  him  an  expert  swimmer ;  yet,  with 
^ill  his  strength  and  skill,  he  found  great  dimculty  in 
reaching  the  shore.  His  disappearance  from  the 
leek  had  not  been  noticed  by  the  crew,  who  were 
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all  occupied  by  their  own  dinger.  The  sloop  was 
driven  along  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  She  hac 
hard  work  to  weather  a  long  promontory  on  th( 
eastern  shore,  round  which  the  river  turned,  nnd 
which  completely  shut  her  from  Dolph's  view. 

It  was  on  a  point  of  the  western  shore  that  hi 
landed,  and,  scrambling  up  the  rocks  he  threw  hitri 
self,  faint  and  exhausted,  at  the  foot  if  a  tree.  B> 
degrees,  the  thunder-gust  passed  over.  The  cloud 
rolled  away  to  the  cast,  where  they  lay  piled  m  feather;, 
masses,  tinted  with  the  last  rosy  rays  of  the  suni 
The  distant  play  of  the  lightning  might  be  .seen 
about  the  dark  bases,  and  now  and  then  might  k 
heard  the  faint  muttering  of  the  thunder.  Dolp! 
rose,  and  sought  about  to  see  if  any  path  led  from 
the  shore ;  but  all  was  savage  and  trackless.  Tlie 
rocks  were  piled  upon  each  other ;  great  trunks  of 
trees  lay  shatteri-d  about,  as  they  had  been  blown 
down  by  the  strong  winds  which  draw  through  these 
mountains,  or  had  fallen  through  age.  The  rocks, 
too,  were  overhung  with  wild  vines  and  briars,  which 
completely  matted  themselves  together,  and  opposed 
a  barrier  to  all  ingress ;  every  movement  that  he 
made,  shook  down  a  shower  from  the  dripping  foli- 
age. He  attempted  to  scale  one  of  these  almost 
perpendicular  heights ;  but,  though  strong  and 
agile,  he  found  it  an  Herculean  undertaking.  Often 
he  w;is  sup|K)rted  merely  by  crumbling  projections 
of  the  rock,  and  sometimes  he  clung  to  roots  and 
branches  of  trees,  and  hung  almost  suspended  in 
the  air.  The  wood-pigeon  came  cleaving  his  whist- 
ling flight  by  him,  and  the  eagle  screamerl  fro;.: 
the  brow  of  the  impending  cliff.  As  he  was  thi:- 
clambering,  he  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  hold  c : 
a  shrub  to  aid  his  ascent,  when  something  rustii  ■ 
among  the  leaves,  and  he  saw  a  snake  ciuiverii 
along  like  lightning,  almost  from  under  his  hand.  1 
coiled  itself  up  immediately,  in  an  attitude  of  dei; 
ance,  with  flattened  head,  distended  jaws,  and  quici. 
ly-vibrating  tongue,  that  played  like  a  little  flanr 
about  its  mouth.  Dolph's  heart  turned  faint  withm 
him,  and  he  had  well-nigh  let  go  his  hold,  and  turn 
bled  down  the  precipice.  The  serpent  stood  on  the  de- 
fensive but  for  an  instant ;  it  was  an  instinctive  move 
ment  of  defence  ;  and  finding  there  was  no  attack 
it  glided  away  into  a  cleft  of  the  rock.  Dolph's  eyt 
followed  with  fearftd  intensity ;  and  he  saw  at  .< 
glance  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  nest  of  aildeis, 
that  lay  knotted,  and  writhing,  and  hissing  in  the 
chasm.  He  hastened  with  all  speed  to  escape  frnni 
so  frightful  a  neighbourhood.  His  imagination  w.is 
full  of  this  new  horror;  he  saw  an  adder  in  every 
curling  vine,  and  heard  the  tail  of  a  rattlesnake  in 
every  dry  leaf  that  rustled. 

At  length  he  succeeded  in  scrambling  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  precipice  ;  but  it  was  coveresl  by  a  dense 
forest.  Wherever  he  could  gain  a  look-out  between 
the  trees,  he  saw  that  the  coast  rose  in  heights  and 
cliffs,  one  rising  beyond  another,  until  huge  mcunt 
ains  overtopped  the  whole.  There  were  no  sigii.i 
of  cultivation,  nor  any  smoke  curling  amongst  tV^ 
trees,  to  indicate  a  human  residence.  Every  thin., 
was  wild  and  solitary.  As  he  was  standing  on  tht 
edge  of  a  precipice  that  overlooked  a  deep  raviiK 
fringed  with  trees,  his  feet  detached  a  great  frag- 
ment of  rock  ;  it  fell,  crashing  its  way  through  th* 
tree  tops,  down  into  the  chasm.  A  loud  whoop,  oi 
rather  yell,  issued  from  the  bottom  of  the  glen ;  the 
moment  after,  there  was  the  report  of  a  gun  ;  and  a 
ball  came  whistling  over  his  head,  cutting  the  twigs 
and  leaves,  and  burying  itselt  deep  in  the  bark  of  a 
chestnut-tree. 

Dotph  did  not  wait  for  a  second  shot,  but  made  a 
precipitate  retreat ;  fearing  every  moment  to  heat 
the  enemy  in  pursuit.    He  succeeded,  howcTer  ir 
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returning  unmolested  to  the  shore,  and  determined 
to  penetrate  no  farther  into  a  country  so  beset  with 
savage  perils. 

He  sat  himself  down,  dripping,  disconsolately,  on 
ft  wet  stone.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  where  was  he 
to  shelter  himself?  The  hour  of  repose  was  ap- 
proaching ;  the  birds  were  seeking  their  nests,  the 
bat  began  to  flit  about  in  the'twilighl,  and  the  night- 
hawk,  soaring  high  in  heaven,  seemed  to  be  callrng 
out  the  stars.  Night  gradually  closed  in,  and  wrap- 
ped every  thing  in  gloom  ;  and  tliough  it  was  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  yet  the  breeze,  stealing  along 
the  river,  and  among  these  dripping  forests,  wiis 
chilly  and  pen'.trating,  especially  to  a  half-drowned 
man. 

As  he  sat  drooping  and  despondent  in  this  com- 
fortless condition,  he  perceived  a  light  gleaming 
through  the  trees  near  the  shore,  where  the  winiling 
of  the  river  mA<le  a  deep  bay.  It  cheered  him  with 
the  hopes  that  here  miglit  be  some  human  habita- 
tion, where  he  might  get  something  to  appease  the 
clamorous  cravings  of  his  stomach,  and,  what  was 
equally  necessarj'  in  his  shipwrecked  condition,  a 
comforial)le  shelter  for  the  night.  U  was  with  ex- 
treme ditficuJiy  that  he  made  his  way  towards  the 
tight,  along  ledges  of  rocks  down  which  he  was  in 
danger  ol  sliding  into  the  river,  and  over  great 
trunlcs  of  fallen  trees ;  some  of  whii  h  had  been 
blown  down  in  the  late  storm,  and  lay  so  thickly 
together,  that  he  had  to  struggle  through  their 
branches.  At  length  he  came  to  the  brow  of  a  rock 
that  overhung  a  small  dell,  from  whence  the  light 
proceeded.  It  was  from  a  fire  at  the  foot  of  a  great 
tree,  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  gr.issy  interval,  or 
plat,  among  the  rocks.  The  fire  cost  up  a  red  glare 
among  the  gray  crags  and  impending  trees ;  leaving 
chasms  of  deep  gloom,  that  resembled  entrances  to 
caverns.  A  small  brook  rippled  close  by,  betrayed 
by  the  quivering  retlection  ot  the  flame.  There  were 
fwo  figures  moving  about  the  nre,  and  others  squat- 
:ed  jeiore  it.  As  they  were  between  him  and  the 
light,  the)  were  in  complete  shadow ;  but  one  of 
them  happening  to  niove  round  to  the  opposite  side, 
Dolph  was  startled  at  perceiving,  by  the  full  glare 
falling  on  painted  features,  and  glittering  on  silver 
ornaments,  that  he  was  an  Indian.  He  now  looked 
more  narrowl),  and  saw  guns  leaning  against  a  tree, 
and  a  deail  body  l)ing  on  the  ground. 

Uolph  began  to  doubt  whether  he  was  not  in  a 
worse  condition  than  before ;  here  was  the  very  foe 
that  h.ul  fired  at  him  from  the  glen.  He  endeavoured 
to  retreat  quietly,  not  caring  to  entrust  himself  to 
thise  half-human  beings  in  so  savage  and  lonely  a 
|)lace.  It  was  too  late  :  the  Indi.in,  with  that  eagle 
quickness  of  eye  so  remarkable  in  his  race,  perceived 
sometning  stirring  among  the  bushes  on  the  rock : 
he  seized  one  of  the  guns  that  leaned  against  the 
tree ;  one  moment  more,  and  Dolph  might  have  had 
his  passion  for  adventure  cured  by  a  bullet.  He 
halloiwd  loudly,  with  the  Indian  salutation  of  friend- 
ship ;  the  whole  party  sprang  upon  their  feet ;  the 
salutation  was  returned,  and  the  straggler  was  in- 
vited to  join  them  at  the  fire. 

On  approach  ng,  he  found,  to  his  consolation,  that 
■  he  party  was  composed  of  white  men  as  well  as 
Indians.  One,  who  was  evidently  the  principal  |)er- 
lanage,  or  commander,  was  seated  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  before  the  fire.  He  was  a  large,  stout  man, 
lomewhat  advanced  in  life,  but  hale  and  hearty. 
His  face  was  bronzed  almost  to  the  colour  of  an 
Indian's ;  he  had  strong  but  rather  jovial  features, 
an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  mouth  sha|)ed  like  a  mastiff  s. 
His  face  was  half  thrown  in  shade  by  a  broad  hat, 
with  a  buck's-tail  in  it.  His  gray  hair  hung  short  in 
\us  neck.     He  wore  a  huntmg-fruck,  with  Indian 


'cRfifings,  and  moccasons,  ^i^d  a  toiraha  vk  in  the 
broad  wampum  belt  round  his  waist.  As  DolpK 
caught  a  distinct  view  of  his  person  and  features,  ht 
was  struck  with  something  that  reminded  him  of  the 
old  man  of  the  haunted  house.  The  man  before  him. 
however,  was  different  in  his  dress  and  a^; ;  he  waa 
more  cheery,  too,  in  his  aspect,  and  it  was  hard  ta 
define  where  the  vague  resemblance  lay—  b  it  a  re- 
semblance there  certainly  was.  Dolpn  felt  soint 
degree  of  awe  in  approaching  him  ;  but  was  assured 
by  the  frank,  hearty  welcome  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived. As  he  cast  his  eyes  about,  too,  he  was  still 
further  encouraged,  by  perceiving  that  the  dead  body, 
which  had  caused  him  some  alarm,  was  that  of  a 
deer  ;  and  his  satisfaction  was  complete,  in  discern- 
ing, by  the  savoury  steams  which  issued  from  a  kettle 
suspended  by  a  hooked  stick  over  the  fire,  that  there 
was  a  part  cooking  for  the  evening's  repast. 

He  now  found  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  ram- 
bling hunting  party  ;  such  as  often  took  place  in  those 
days  among  the  settlers  along  the  river.  The  huntei 
is  always  hospitable;  and  nothing  makes  men  more 
social  and  unceremonious,  than  meeting  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  commander  of  the  party  poured  him 
out  a  dram  of  cheering  liquor,  which  he  gave  him 
with  a  merry  leer,  to  warm  his  heart ;  and  ordered 
one  of  his  followers  to  fetch  some  garments  from  a 
pinnace,  which  was  moored  in  a  cove  close  by, 
while  those  in  which  our  hero  was  dripping  might 
be  dried  before  the  fire. 

Dolph  found,  as  he  had  suspected,  that  the  shot 
from  the  glen,  which  had  cotne  so  near  giving  h.in 
his  quietus  when  on  the  precipice,  was  from  the  party 
before  him.  He  had  nearly  crushed  one  of  them  by 
the  fragment  of  rock  which  he  had  detached  ;  and  the 
jovial  old  hunter,  in  the  broad  hat  and  buck-tail,  hai; 
fired  at  the  place  where  he  saw  the  bushes  move, 
sup|)osing  it  to  be  some  wild  animal.  He  laughed 
he.irtily  at  the  l>luiuler  ;  it  being  what  is  considerei! 
an  exceeding  good  joke  among  hunters  ;  "  but  faitti 
my  lad,"  said  he,  "if  I  had  but  caught  a  glimpse  oi 
you  to  take  sight  at,  you  would  have  followed  the 
rock.  Antony  Vander  Heyden  is  seldom  known  to 
miss  his  aim."  These  last  words  were  at  once  a 
clue  to  Dolph's  curiosity ;  and  a  few  questions  let 
him  completely  into  the  character  of  the  man  before 
him,  and  of  his  band  of  woodland  rangers.  Tht 
commander  in  the  bro  .o  h^t  and  hunling-!rock  was 
no  less  a  personage  '.bar.  the  Heer  Antony  Vander 
Heyden,  of  Alliany,  of  whom  Dolph  had  many  a  time 
hearil.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  hero  of  many  a  story  , 
being  a  man  of  singular  humours  and  wliimsical 
habits,  that  were  matters  of  wonder  to  hi>5  quiet 
Dutch  neighbours.  As  he  was  a  man  of  proi)crty, 
having  had  a  father  before  him,  from  whom  he  in- 
herited large  tracts  of  wild  land,  and  whole  barrels 
full  of  wampum,  he  could  indulge  his  humours  with- 
out control.  Instead  of  staying  quietly  at  home  ;  eat- 
ing and  drinking  at  regular  meal  times  ;  amusing 
himself  by  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  bench  before  the 
door,  and  then  turning  into  a  comfortable  bed  ai 
night ;  he  delighted  in  all  kinds  of  rough,  wiUI  ex[/fl 
ditions.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  on  a  hunt- 
ing party  in  the  wilderness,  sleeping  under  trees  ot 
bark  sheds,  or  cruising  down  the  river,  or  on  soiiv! 
wooilland  lake,  fishing  and  fowling,  and  living  thi- 
Lord  knows  how. 

He  was  a  great  friend  to  Indians,  and  to  an  Indian 
mode  of  life ;  which  he  considered  true  natural 
liberty  and  manly  enjoyment.  When  at  home,  ha 
had  aJways  sev.ral  Indian  hangers-on,  who  loitered 
about  his  house,  sleeping  like  hounds  in  the  sunshine, 
or  prepanng  hunting  and  fishing-tacic'.e  tor  some  new 
expedition,  or  shooting  at  marks  with  bows  and  ar 
rows. 
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Over  these  vaerant  beings,  Heer  Antonjr  had  as 
perfect  command  as  a  huntsman  over  his  pack; 
though  they  were  fjreat  nuisances  to  the  regular 
people  of  his  neighbourhood.  As  he  was  a  rich  man, 
no  one  ventured  to  thwart  his  humours ;  indeed,  he 
had  a  hearty,  joyous  manner  about  him,  that  m.iile 
him  universally  popular.  He  would  troll  a  Dutch 
song,  as  he  tramped  along  the  street ;  hail  every  one 
a  mile  oil ;  and  when  he  entered  a  house,  he  would 
slap  the  good  man  familiarly  on  the  back,  shake  him 
by  the  han<l  till  he  roared,  and  kiss  his  wife  and 
daughters  before  his  face — in  short,  there  was  no 
pride  nor  ill-iiuniour  about  Heer  Antony. 

Besides  his  Indian  hangers-on,  he  had  three  or 
four  humble  friends  among  the  white  men,  who 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  patron,  and  had  the  run  of  his 
kitchen,  and  the  favour  of  being  taken  with  him  oc- 
casionally on  his  expeditions.  It  w.as  with  a  medley 
ol  such  retainers  that  he  was  at  present  on  a  cruise 
along  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  in  a  pinnace  which 
he  kept  for  his  own  recreation.  There  were  two 
white  men  with  him,  dressed  partly  in  the  Indian 
style,  with  moccasons  and  hunting-shirts ;  the  rest 
of  his  crew  consisted  of  four  favourite  Indians.  They 
had  been  prowling  about  the  river,  without  any 
definite  object,  until  they  found  themselves  in  the 
highlands ;  where  they  had  passed  two  or  three  days, 
hunting  the  deer  which  still  lingered  among  these 
mountains. 

"  It  is  a  \\icky  circumstance,  young  man,"  said 
Antony  Vander  Heyden,  "  that  you  happened  to  be 
knocked  orerboard  to-day,  as  to-morrow  morning 
we  start  early  on  our  return  homewards,  and  you 
migh:  then  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  meal  among 
the  mountains — but  come,  lads,  stir  about !  stir 
afjout  I  Let's  see  what  prog  we  have  for  supper  ; 
'Jic  ke  -tie  has  boiled  long  enough ;  my  stomach  ones 
CTipbf  ard ;  and  I'll  warrant  our  guest  is  in  no  mood 
'.0  d.'  Ily  with  his  trencher." 

T'uere  was  a  bustle  now  in  the  little  encampment. 
Gnt  took  off  the  kettle,  and  turned  a  part  of  the  con- 
tents into  a  huge  wooden  bowl ;  another  prepared  a 
fla»  reck  for  a  table;  while  a  third  brought  various 
utensils  from  the  pinnace,  which  was  moored  close  by; 
and  Heer  Antony  himself  brought  a  flask  or  two  of 
precious  liquor  from  his  own  private  locker — know- 
ing his  boon  companions  too  well  to  trust  any  of  them 
with  the  key. 

A  rude  but  hearty  repast  was  soon  spread  ;  con- 
sisting of  venison  smoking  from  the  kettle,  with 
cold  bacon,  boiled  Indian  com,  and  mighty  loaves  of 
good  brown  household  bread.  Never  had  Dolph 
made  a  more  delicious  repast ;  and  when  he  had 
washed  it  down  with  two  or  three  draughts  from 
the  Heer  Antony's  flask,  and  felt  the  jolly  liquor 
sending  its  warmth  through  his  veins,  and  glowing 
round  his  very  heart,  he  would  not  have  changed  his 
situation,  no,  not  with  the  governor  of  the  pro\'ince. 

The  Heer  Antony,  too,  grew  chirping  and  joyous ; 
told  half-a-dozen  fat  stories,  at  which  his  white  fol- 
bwers  laughed  immoderately,  though  the  Indians,  as 
isual,  maintained  an  invincible  gravity. 

"  This  is  your  true  life,  my  boy  !  "  said  he,  slapping 
Dolph  on  the  shoulder ;  "  a  man  is  never  a  man  till 
he  can  defy  wind  and  weather,  range  woods  and 
vilds,  sleep  under  a  tree,  and  live  on  bass-wood 
leaves ! " 

And  then  would  he  sing  a  stave  or  two  of  a  Dutch 
drinking  song,  swaying  a  short  squab  Dutch  bottle 
in  his  hand,  while  his  myrmidons  would  join  in 
chorus,  until  the.  woods  echoed  again  ; — as  the  good 
old  song  has  it : 

"  Thay  all  with  a  ihout  made  the  elements  lina, 
So  MOD  as  the  oflice  was  o'er ; 
To  feasting  they  went  with  true  merriment. 
4ad  tippled  strong  liquor  tiUore." 


In  the  midst  of  his  jovialty,  however,  Heer  Ant  ;nj 
did  not  lose  sight  of  discretion.  Though  he  pushro 
the  bottle  without  reserve  to  Dolph,  yet  he  always 
took  care  to  help  his  followers  himself,  knowing  iht 
beings  he  had  to  deal  with  ;  and  he  was  partirul.-i- 
in  granting  but  a  moderate  allowance  to  the  Indian? 
The  repast  being  ended,  the  Indians  having  dnmlt 
their  li(iuor  and  smoked  their  pipes,  now  wrapfKcl 
themselves  in  their  blankets,  stretched  themselves 
on  the  ground  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  and  soon 
fell  asleep,  like  so  many  tired  hounds.  The  rest  ot 
the  party  remained  chatting  befo  e  the  fire,  which 
the  gloom  of  the  forest,  and  the  dampness  of  the  air 
from  the  late  storm,  rendered  extremely  grateful  and 
comforting.  The  conversation  gradually  moderated 
from  the  hilarity  of  supper-time,  and  turned  upon 
hunting  adventures,  and  exploits  and  perils  in  the 
wilderness ;  many  of  which  were  so  strange  and  im- 
probable, that  I  will  not  venture  to  repeat  them,  lest 
the  veracity  of  Antony  Vander  Heyden  and  his  com- 
rades should  be  brought  into  question.  There  wtic 
many  legendary  tales  told,  also,  about  the  river,  and 
the  settlements  on  its  borders ;  in  which  valuai)le 
kind  of  lore,  the  Heer  Antony  seemed  deeply  versed. 
As  the  sturdy  bush-beater  sat  in  the  twisted  root  of 
a  tree,  that  served  him  for  a  kind  of  arm-chair,  deal- 
ing forth  these  wild  stories,  with  the  fire  gleaming  on 
his  strongly-marked  visage,  Dolph  was  again  repeat- 
edly perplexed  by  something  that  reminded  him  of 
the  phantom  of  the  haunted  house  ;  some  vague  re- 
semblance, that  could  not  be  fixed  upon  any  precise 
feature  or  lineament,  but  which  pervaded  the  gem  ral 
air  of  his  countenance  and  figure. 

The  circumstance  of  Dolph's  falling  overboard  being 
again  discussed,  led  to  the  relation  of  divers  disasters 
and  singular  mishaps  that  had  befallen  voyagers  on 
this  great  river,  particularly  in  the  earlier  periods  ol 
colonial  history  ;  most  of  which  the  Heer  deliberately 
attributed  to  supernatural  causes.  Dolph  stared  ai 
this  suggestion  ;  but  the  old  gentleman  assured  him 
that  it  was  very  currently  believed  by  the  settlers 
along  the  river,  that  these  highlands  were  under  the 
dominion  of  supernatural  and  mischievous  beings, 
which  seemed  to  have  taken  some  pique  against  the 
Dutch  colonists  in  the  early  time  of  the  setilemfnt. 
In  consequence  of  this,  they  have  ever  since  taken 
particular  delight  in  venting  their  spleen,  and  inilulg- 
ing  their  humours,  upon  the  Dutch  skippers ;  both- 
ering them  with  flaws,  head  winds,  counter  currents, 
and  all  kinds  of  impediments;  insomuch,  that  a 
Dutch  navigator  was  always  obliged  to  be  exceed- 
ingly wary  and  deliberate  in  his  proceedings ;  to 
come  to  anchor  at  dusk  ;  to  drop  his  peak,  or  take  in 
sail,  whenever  he  saw  a  swag-bellied  cloud  rolling 
over  the  mountains  ;  in  short,  to  take  so  many  pre- 
cautions, that  he  was  often  apt  to  be  an  incredible 
time  in  toiling  up  the  river. 

Some,  he  said,  believed  these  mischievous  powers 
of  the  air  to  be  evil  spirits  conjured  up  by  tl  e  Indian 
wizards,  in  the  eariy  times  of  the  province,  to  re- 
venge themselves  on  the  strangers  who  had  dispos- 
sessed them  of  their  country.  They  even  attributed 
to  their  incantations  the  misadventure  which  befell 
the  renowned  Hendrick  Hudson,  when  he  sailed  so 
gallantly  up  this  river  in  quest  of  a  north-west  pas- 
sage, and,  as  he  thought,  run  his  ship  aground; 
which  they  affirm  w.ts  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
spell  of  these  same  wizards,  to  prevent  his  getting  to 
China  in  this  direction. 

The  greater  part,  however,  Heer  Antony  observed, 
accounted  for  all  the  extraordinary  circumstances  at- 
tending this  river,  and  the  perplexities  of  the  skip- 
pers which  navigated  it,  by  the  old  legend  of  tM 
Storm-ship,  which  haunteid  Point-no-point.  On  find 
ing  Dolph  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  this  triadition 
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the  Heer  stared  at  him  for  i  moment  with  surprise, 
ind  wondered  where  he  had  passed  his  Hfe,  to  he  un- 
informed on  so  important  a  point  of  history.  To 
p*ss  away  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  therefore, 
Ke  undertook  the  tale,  as  far  as  his  memory  would 
'crve,  in  the  very  words  in  which  it  had  been  written 
out  by  Mynheer  Selyne,  an  early  poet  of  the  New- 
Nederlandts,  Giving,  then,  a  stir  to  the  tire,  that 
«cnt  up  its  sparks  among  the  trees  like  a  liltU'  volcano, 
he  adjusted  himself  comfortably  in  his  root  of  a  tree  ; 
md  tliiT>wing  back  his  head,  and  closing  his  eyes  for 
t  few  moments,  to  summon  up  his  recollection,  he 
related  the  following  legend.  . 


THE  STORM-SHIP. 


In  the  golden  age  of  the  province  of  the  New- 
Netherlancls,  when  it  was  under  the  sway  of  Wouter 
Van  Twiller,  otherwise  called  the  Doubter,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Manh.ittoes  were  alarmed,  one  sultry  af- 
ternoon, just  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice, 
by  a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  rain  descended  in  such  torrents,  as  absolutely 
to  spatter  up  and  smoke  along  the  ground.  It 
'seemed  as  if  the  thunder  rattled  and  rolled  over  the 
very  roofs  of  the  houses ;  the  lightning  was  seen  to 
play  about  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  to  strive 
three  times,  in  vain,  to  strike  its  weather-cock. 
Garret  Van  Home's  new  chim.iey  was  split  almost 
from  top  to  bottom ;  and  lioffue  Mildcherger  was 
struck  speechless  from  his  bald-faced  mare,  just  as 
iie  was  riding  into  town.  In  a  word,  it  was  one  of 
those  unparalleled  storms,  that  only  happen  once 
vithin  the  memory  of  that  venerable  personaj^e, 
kn.:wn  in  all  towns  by  the  appellation  of  '■  the  oldest 
ahat,:»ant." 

Great  was  the  terror  of  the  good  old  women  of 
the  Manhattoes.  They  gathered  their  children  to- 
gether, and  took  refuge  in  the  cellars;  after  having 
hung  a  shoe  on  the  iron  point  of  every  beil-|i(isi, 
lest  it  should  attract  the  lightning.  At  length  the 
storm  abated  ;  the  thunder  sunk  into  a  growl ;  and 
the  setting  sun,  breaking  from  under  the  fringed  bor- 
ders of  the  clouds,  made  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
bay  to  gleam  like  a  sea  of  molten  golil. 

The  word  was  given  from  the  fort,  that  a  ship  was 
standing  up  the  bay.  It  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  street  to  street,  and  soon  put  the  little 
capital  in  a  bustle.  The  arrival  of  a  snip,  in  those, 
early  times  ol  the  settlement,  was  an  event  of  v.isi 
importance  to  the  inhabitants.  It  brought  them 
news  from  the  old  world,  from  the  land  of  their 
birth,  from  which  they  were  so  completely  severed ; 
to  the  yearly  ship,  to,  they  looked  for  their  supply  of 
luxuries,  of  linery,  of  comforts,  and  almost  of  nec- 
essaries. The  good  vrouw  could  not  have  her  new 
cap,  nor  new  gown,  until  the  arrival  of  the  ship ; 
the  artist  waited  for  it  for  his  tools,  the  burgomaster 
fcr  his  pipe  and  his  supcly  of  Hollands,  the  school- 
bcn  for  his  top  and  marbles,  and  the  lordly  land- 
aolder  for  the  bricks  with  which  he  was  to  build  his 
new  mansion.  Thus  every  one,  rich  and  poor,  great 
md  small,  looked  out  for  the  arrival  of  the  ship.  It 
«as  the  great  yearly  event  of  the  town  of  New-Am- 
iterdam  ;  and  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other, 
the  ship — the  ship — the  ship — was  the  continual 
topic  of  conversation. 

The  news  from  the  fort,  therefore,  brought  all  the 
populace  down  to  the  battery,  to  behold  the  wished- 
Ibr  sight.  It  ^as  not  exactly  the  time  when  she  had 
Seen  exnerted  to  arrive.  an»i  the  circumstance  was  a 
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matter  of  some  speculation.  Many  were  If  e  grouf 
collected  about  the  battery.  Here  and  there  ini^_ 
be  seen  a  burgomaster,  of  slow  and  pompous  grav-  . 
ity,  giving  his  opinion  witn  great  conhilence  to  a 
crowd  of  old  women  and  itilc  boys.  At  annthei 
place  sv  IS  a  knot  of  old  weittherbeaten  fellows,  who 
had  been  seainen  or  fishermen  in  their  tmies.  anc' 
were  great  authorities  on  such  occasions;  tlicst 
gave  dilferent  opinions,  and  caused  great  disputes 
among  their  several  adherents :  hut  the  man  mosi 
looked  up  to,  and  followed  and  watched  by  the 
crowd,  was  Hans  Van  I'elt,  an  old  Dutch  sea- 
captain  retired  from  service,  the  nautical  oracle  of 
the  place.  He  reconnoitred  the  ship  through  an 
ancient  telescope,  covered  with  tarry  canvas, 
hummed  a  Dutch  tune  to  himself,  and  said  nothing 
A  hum,  however,  from  Hans  Van  Pelt  had  always 
more  weight  with  the  public  than  a  speech  from  an- 
other man. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ship  became  more  distinct 
to  the  naked  eye :  she  was  a  stout,  round  Dutch- 
built  vessel,  with  high  bow  and  poop,  and  bearing 
Dutch  colours.  The  evening  sun  gilded  her  bellying 
canvas,  as  she  came  riding  over  the  long  waving  bil- 
lows. The  sentinel  who  had  given  notice  of  her 
approach,  declared,  that  he  first  got  sight  of  her 
when  she  was  in  the  centre  of  the  bay ;  and  that  sha 
broke  suddenly  on  his  sight,  just  as  if  she  had  cam* 
out  of  the  bosom  of  the  black  thunder-cloud.  The 
bystanders  looked  at  Hans  Van  Pelt,  to  see  what  he 
would  say  to  this  report :  Hans  Van  Pelt  screwed 
his  mouth  closer  together,  and  said  nothing  ;  upon 
which  some  shook  their  heads,  and  others  shrugged 
their  shoulders. 

The  ship  was  now  repeatedly  hailed,  but  made  nc 
reply,  and,  passing  by  the  fort,  stood  on  up  the  Hud- 
son. A  gun  was  brought  to  bear  on  her,  and,  with 
some  difficulty,  loaded  and  fired  by  Hans  Van  Pelt, 
the  garrison  not  being  expert  in  artillery.  The  shot 
seemed  absolutely  to  pass  through  the  ship,  and  to 
skip  along  the  water  on  the  other  side,  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  it !  What  was  strange,  she  had  all  her 
sails  set,  and  sailed  right  against  wind  and  tide, 
which  were  both  down  the  river.  Upon  this  Hans 
Van  Pelt,  who  was  likewise  harbour-master,  ordered 
his  boat,  and  set  off  to  board  her;  but  after  rowing 
two  or  three  hours,  he  returned  without  success. 
.Sometimes  he  would  get  within  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  of  her,  and  then,  in  a  twinkling,  she  would  be 
half  a  mile  off.  Some  said  it  was  because  his  oars- 
men, who  were  rather  pursy  and  short-winded, 
stopped  every  now  and  then  to  take  breath,  and 
spit  on  their  hands ;  but  this,  it  is  probable,  was  a 
niere  scandal.  He  got  near  enough,  however,  to  see 
the  crew  ;  who  were  all  dressed  in  the  Dutch  style, 
the  officers  in  doublets  and  high  hats  ami  feathers  : 
not  a  word  was  Sjioken  by  any  one  on  l)oard  ;  they 
stood  as  motionless  as  so  many  statues,  and  the  ship 
seemed  as  if  left  to  her  own  government.  Thus  she 
kept  on,  away  up  the  river,  lessening  and  lessening 
in  the  evening  sunshine,  until  she  faded  from  sight, 
like  a  little  white  cloud  melting  away  in  the  summc! 
sky. 

The  appearance  of  this  ship  threw  the  governor 
into  one  of  the  deepest  doubts  that  ever  beset  him 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  administration.  Fears 
were  entertained  for  the  security  of  the  infant  settle- 
ments on  the  river,  lest  this  might  be  an  enemy's 
ship  in  disguise,  sent  to  take  possession.  The  gov- 
ernor called  together  his  council  repeatedly  to  assist 
him  with  their  conjectures.  He  sat  in  his  chair  of 
state,  built  of  timber  from  the  sacred  forest  of  the 
Hague,  and  smoking  his  loni^  jasinine  pipe,  and 
listened  to  all  that  his  counsellors  had  to  say  on  a 
subject  about  which  they  knew  nothing;  but,  in 
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iptie.  ot  all  the  conjecturing  of  the  safest  and  oldest 
heads,  the  (governor  still  continufd  to  doubt. 

Messm^ers  wj-re  dt-spatchi-d  to  difffreut  places  on 
the  river ;  hut  they  returned  without  any  tidings — 
the  ship  had  made  no  port.  Day  after  day,  anil 
week  alter  week,  elapsed ,  but  she  never  returned 
down  the  Mu<ison.  As,  however,  thecoinicil  seemed 
•olicitous  lor  Intelligence,  they  h.id  it  in  abundance. 
The  cipiams  of  the  sloops  seldom  arrived  without 
bringing  sotin;  report  of  having  seen  the  strange 
»a)p  at  different  p.irts  of  the  river  ;  sometimes  near 
•he  I'aluiadoes ;  sometimes  otT  Croton  Point,  and 
sometimes  in  the  highlands ;  but  she  never  was  re- 
ported as  having  been  seen  above  the  highlands. 
The  crews  of  the  sloops,  it  is  true,  generally  differed 
among  themselves  in  their  .accounts  of  these  appari- 
tions ;  but  they  may  have  arisen  from  the  uncertain 
situations  in  which  they  saw  her.  Sometimes  it  was 
by  the  Hashes  of  the  thunder-storm  lighting  up  a 
pitchy  night,  and  giving  glimpses  of  her  careering 
across  Tappaan  Zee,  or  the  wide  waste  of  Haverstraw 
Bay,  At  one  moment  she  would  appear  close  upon 
them,  as  if  likely  to  run  them  down,  and  would 
throw  them  into  great  bustle  and  alarm  ;  but  the 
next  flash  would  show  her  far  off,  always  sailing 
against  the  wmd.  Sometimes,  in  quiet  moonlight 
nights,  she  would  be  seen  untler  some  high  bluff  of 
the  highlands,  all  in  deep  shadow,  excepting  her 
top-sails  glittering  in  the  moonbeams;  by  the  time, 
however,  that  the  voyagers  would  reach  the  place, 
there  would  be  no  ship  to  be  seen ;  and  when  they 
had  |)assed  on  for  some  distance,  and  looked  back, 
behold  I  there  she  was  again  with  her  top-sails  in  the 
moonshine  !  Her  appearance  was  always  just  alter, 
or  just  before,  or  just  in  theimidst  of,  unruly  weather  ; 
11  d  siie  was  known  by  all  the  skippers  and  voyagers 
j(  the  Hudson,  by  the  name  of  "the  storm-ship.  ' 

These  reports  perplexed  the  governor  and  his 
."^uncd  more  than  ever;  and  it  would  be  endless  to 
repeat  the  conjectures  and  opinions  that  were  utter- 
ed on  the  sulnect.  Some  quoted  cases  in  point,  of 
shi|)s  seen  off  the  coast  of  New-f^nglaml,  navigated 
by  witches  and  goblins.  Old  H.ms  \'an  I'lll.  wlio 
had  been  more  than  once  to  the  Dutch  colony  at  the 
Cape  of  liood  Hope,  insisted  that  this  must  he  the 
Flying  Dutchman  which  had  so  long  haunted  Table 
Bay,  but,  being  unable  to  make  |)ori,  li.ul  now  sought 
anothei  h.irhour.  Others  suggested,  that,  if  it  really 
was  a  supernatural  anpantion,  as  there  was  every 
natural  re.i.son  to  believe,  it  might  be  llendrick 
Huilson,  and  his  crew  of  the  Halt-.Moon  ,  who,  it 
w;is  well-known,  had  once  run  aground  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  in  seeking  a  north-west  passage  to 
China.  This  opinion  had  very  little  weight  with  the 
governor,  hut  it  passed  current  out  of  doors  ;  for  in- 
deed it  had  alre.'uly  been  reported,  that  Hendrick 
Hudson  and  his  crew  haunted  the  Kaatskill  Mount- 
ain ;  and  it  appeared  very  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  his  ship  might  infest  the  river,  where  the  enter- 
prise was  halHed,  or  that  it  might  liear  the  sh.tdowy 
crew  to  their  periodical  revels  in  the  mountain. 

Other  events  occurred  to  occupy  the  thoughts  and 
do'jbts  of  the  sage  VVouter  and  nis  council,  and  the 
(iorm-ship  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  deliberation  at 
U;e  board.  It  continued,  how.'er,  to  be  a  matter 
■,>t  I'opular  belief  and  mar\'ellous  anecdote  through 
'Jie  whole  time  of  the  Dutch  government,  and  par- 
'.icularly  just  before  the  capture  of  New-Amster(lam, 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  province  by  the  English 
squadron.  About  that  time  the  storm-ship  was  re- 
peatedly seen  in  the  Tappaan  Zee,  and  about  Wee- 
nawk,  and  even  down  as  far  as  Hotx)ken ;  and  her 
appearance  was  supposed  to  be  ominous  of  the  ap- 
proaching squall  in  pubUc  afiairs,  and  the  downfall 
of  Dutch  domination. 


Since  that  time,  we  have  no  authentic  accounts  ol 
her ;  though  it  is  said  she  still  haunts  the  highlands 
and  cruises  about  Point-no-point.  People  who  livt 
along  the  river,  insist  that  they  sometimes  see  her  ii 
summer  moonlight ;  and  that  in  a  deep  still  nid- 
night,  they  have  heard  the  chant  of  her  crew,  as  if 
heaving  the  lead;  but  sights  and  sounds  are  so  il.- 
ce|)tive  along  the  mountainous  shores,  and  at«)ul  tl-.: 
widf  bays  and  long  re.iches  of  this  great  rivei.  thit  1 
confess  I  have  very  strong  doubts  u|:<m  the  suhiict. 

It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  strange  thiii^'s 
have  been  seen  in  these  highlands  in  storirs,  whitli 
are  considered  as  connected  with  the  old  storv  cil 
the  ship.  The  captains  of  the  river  craft  talk  of  a 
little  bulbous-bottomed  Dutch  goblin,  in  trunk  hose 
tl  d  sugar-loafed  hat,  with  a  speaking  trunijiet  in  his 
and  -h  they  say  keeps  about  the  Dunderhiir^;  ' 

r*'  ,  .eclare  they  have  heard  him,  in  stormy  wiatli- 
c;  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  giving  orders  in  Low 
Dutch  for  the  piping  up  of  a  fresh  gust  of  wind,  oi 
the  rattling  off  of  another  thunder-clap.  That  some 
times  he  has  been  seen  surrounded  by  a  crew  of 
little  imps  in  broad  breeches  and  short  doublets 
tumbling  he.id-over-heels  in  the  rack  and  mist,  ami 
playing  a  thousand  gambols  in  the  air  ;  or  bu2/in,^ 
like  a  swarm  of  tlies  about  Antony's  Nose ;  and 
that,  at  such  times,  the  hurry-scurry  of  the  storm 
was  always  greatest.  One  time,  a  sloop,  in  passiii)^ 
by  the  Dumlerberg,  was  overtaken  by  a  thunder- 
gust,  that  came  scouring  round  the  mountain  and 
seemed  to  burst  just  over  the  vessel.  Though  tiglii 
and  well  ballasted,  yet  she  laboured  dreadfully,  uniil 
the  water  came  over  the  gunwale.  All  tlie  crow 
were  amazed,  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  wa.s 
a  little  white  sugar-loaf  hat  on  the  mast-he.-id.  which 
was  known  at  once  to  be  that  of  the  Heer  of  the 
Diinderherg.  Nobody,  however,  dared  to  climb  tc 
the  mast-head,  and  get  rid  of  this  terrible  hat.  Tlu 
sloop  coniimied  labouring  and  rocking,  as  if  sht 
would  have  rolled  her  ma»t  overboard.  She  seenieu 
in  continual  danger  either  ol  ujjseitingor  of  niiininfj 
on  shore.  In  this  way  she  drove  quite  through  the 
higlil.iiids,  Until  she  had  passed  Polloiwl's  Islaml, 
where,  it  is  said,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dunderlicrg 
noientatc  teases.  No  sooner  had  she  passed  this 
i)ourne.  than  the  little  hat.  all  at  once,  spun  up  into 
the  air  like  a  top,  whirled  up  all  the  clouds  into  u 
vortex,  and  hurried  them  back  to  the  summit  ol  tlic 
Dunderberg,  while  the  sloop  righted  herself,  and 
s.iiled  on  as  quietly  .is  if  in  a  mill-ponil.  NolhiiiH 
saved  her  from  utter  wreck,  but  the  fortun.ite  cir- 
cumstance of  h.iving  a  horse-shoe  nailed  against  iht 
mast — a  wise  precaution  against  evil  spirits,  which 
has  since  been  adopted  by  all  the  Dutch  captains 
th.it  navigate  ihis  haunted  river. 

There  is  another  story  told  of  this  foul-we.ithei 
urchin,  by  Skipper  Daniel  Ouslesticker,  of  Fish- Hill, 
who  was  never  known  to  tell  a  lie.  He  declared, 
that,  in  a  severe  squall,  he  saw  lim  seated  astride  ol 
his  Iwwsprit.  riding  the  sloop  as  ore.  full  butt  against 
Antony's  Nose  ,  and  that  he  was  exorciseil  hy 
Dominie  \'an  Gieson,  of  Fsopus,  who  happened  to 
he  on  board,  and  who  sung  the  hymn  of  St.  Nicholas; 
whereu|K}n  the  goblin  threw  himself  ip  in  the  aij 
like  a  liall,  and  went  ofT  in  a  whirlwind,  carrying 
away  with  him  the  nightcap  of  the  Dominie's  wile; 
which  was  discovered  the  next  Sunday  morning 
hanging  on  the  weather-cock  of  E.scpus  church 
steeple,  at  least  forty  miles  off !  After  several  events 
of  this  kind  had  taken  place,  the  regular  skippers  of 
the  nver,  for  a  long  time,  did  not  venture  to  pass  tht 
Dunderberg,  without  lowering  their  peaks,  out  o' 
homage  to  the  Heer  of  the  mountain ;  and  it  was  ob 
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wrved  that  all  such  as  paid  this  tribute  of  respect 
were  suffered  to  pass  unmulcsted.* 

"Such,"  said  Antony  Vander  Heyden,  "are  a  few 
of  the  stories  written  down  hy  Seiytie  the  poet  con 
corning  this  stonn-ship,  which  lu;  all'mns  to  have 
iirought  this  colony  of  mischievous  iinpH  into  tiie 
province,  from  some  old  jjhost-riddcn  countr)  of 
Europe,  I  could  give  you  a  ho&t  more,  if  necessary  ; 
or  all  the  accidents  that  so  often  befall  the  river 
craft  in  the  higlfilands,  are  said  to  be  tricks  played 
ofT  by  these  imps  of  the  Dunderberg ;  but  1  see 
that  you  are  notlding,  so  let  us  turn  in  for  the 
iii^t." 

The  moon  had  just  raised  her  silver  horns  above 
the  round  back  of  old  Bull-Hill,  and  lit  up  the  gray 
rocks  and  shagged  forests,  and  glittered  on  the  wav- 
ing bosom  of  tne  river.  The  night-dew  was  falling, 
and  the  late  gloomy  mountains  began  to  soften,  and 
put  on  a  gray  aerial  tint  in  the  dewy  light  The 
nunters  stirred  the  fire,  and  threw  on  fresh  fuel  to 
qualify  the  damp  of  the  night  air.  They  then  pre- 
pared a  bed  of  branches  ami  dry  leaves  under  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  for  Dolph  ;  while  Antony  Vander  Heyden, 
wrapping  himself  up  in  a  huge  coat  made  of  skins, 
stretched  himself  before  the  fire.  It  was  some  time, 
however,  liefore  Dolph  could  close  his  eyes.  He  lay 
contempl.ating  the  strange  scene  before  him :  the 
wild  woods  and  rocks  around — the  fire,  throwing  fit- 
ful gleams  on  the  faces  of  the  sleeping  savages — and 
the  Heer  Antony,  too,  who  so  singularly,  yet  vague- 
ly, reminded  him  of  the  nightly  visitant  to  the  haunted 
house.  Now  and  then  he  heard  the  cry  of  some 
animal  from  the  forest ;  or  the  hooting  of  the  owl ; 
or  the  notes  of  the  w,hip-poor-will,  which  seemed  to 
aliound  amon^  these  solitudes ;  or  the  splash  of  a 
xturgeon.  leaping  out  of  the  river,  and  falling  back 
I'ull  length  on  its  placid  surface.  He  contr.isted  all 
this  with  his  accustomed  nest  in  the  garret-room  of 
the  doctor's  mansion ;  where  the  only  sounds  he 
heard  at  night  were  the  church-clock  telling  the 
hour ;  the  drowsy  voice  of  the  watchiii.\n,  drawling 
out  all  was  well;  the  deep  snoring  of  the  doctor's 
clubbed  nose  froin  below  stairs;  or  the  cauiiou.-> 
labours  of  some  carpenter  rat  gnawing  in  the  wains- 
cot. His  thoughts  then  wandered  to  his  jwor  old 
mother  ;  what  would  she  think  of  his  mysterious  dis- 
appearance ? — what  anxiety  and  distress  would  she 
not  suffer  ?  This  w.as  the  thoii>;hl  that  would  con- 
tinually intruile  itself,  to  mar  his  present  enjoyment. 
It  brought  with  it  a  feeling  of  pain  and  compunction, 
and  he  fell  asleep  with  the  tears  yet  st.anding  in  his 
eyes. 

Were  this  a  mere  tale  of  fancy,  here  would  lie  a 
tine  opportunity  for  weaving  in  strange  adventures 
among  these  wilil  mountains  ami  roving  hunters  , 
and,  alter  involving  my  heroin  a  v.iriety  of  perils  and 
diflicultit-s,  rescuing    him    from    them   all   by  some 

*  Amnny  the  superstitions  whicl)  prrvaileH  in  the  colonies  diirinj{ 
(h«  early  times  of  the  settlements,  there  seems  to  hdv«been  a  siii^u- 
\jki  one  ubout  phantom  ships.  'Ine  siiperstitiuus  Uncies  ot  inei>  are 
always  apt  to  turn  upon  those  ohicc  ^  which  concern  their  '.l^'.ily  oc* 
eupalions.  The  solitary  ship,  Mhieh.  from  year  tn  year,  camp  like 
trav«n  in  the  wilderiess,  bringing  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  settle 
Ttnl  the  comforts  of  life  from  the  world  from  which  they  were  cut 
.•C,  was  apt  to  be  present  to  their  dreams,  whether  sleepini;  or  wak- 
Ag.  The  accidental  sight  from  shote.  of  a  sail  gliding  along  the 
ioricon,  in  those,  aa  yet,  loneljf  sean,  was  apt  to  be  a  matter  of  much 
iJk  and  speculation.  There  is  mention  made  in  one  of  the  early 
iiltw-EDgland  writers,  of  a  ship  navigated  by  witches,  with  a  great 
korte  that  steed  by  the  mainmast,  fhave  met  with  another  story, 
Kimewhere,  of  a  shiti  tdat  drove  on  shore,  in  fair,  sunny,  fanouil 
weather,  with  sails  ajl  set,  and  a  table  spread  in  the  cabin,  as  if  to 
regale  a  number  of  guests,  yet  vc  a  living  being  on  board.  These 
phantom  ships  always  sailed  in  the  eye  of  the  wind  ;  or  plowed  their 
way  with  great  velocity,  lu.iking  the  smooth  sea  foam  before  their 
bowl,  when  not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring. 

Moore  hat  fineiy  wrought  up  one  of  iheae  legends  of  the  sea  into 
s  little  tale   which,  within  a  small  compaas,  conuilu  the  very  e*- 
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miraculous  contrivance :  but  as  this  is  atijolutely  • 
true  story,  I  must  content  myself  with  simple  facts 
and  keep  to  probabilities. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  day,  therefore,  after  va 
hearty  morning's  meal,  the  encampment  broke  up, 
and   our   .iilventurers  emiarked  in  the  pui'iace  of 
Antony  Vander  Heyden.     There  being  no  v/ind  foi 
the  sails,  the  Ind  ins  rowet!  her  gently  along,  kctp 
ing  time  to  a  kind  of  chant  of  one  of  the  while  men 
The  day  was  serene  and  beautiful ;  the  river  w.thoal 
a  wave;  and  as  the  vessel  clt!t  the  glassy  watei,  it 
left  a  long,  untlui.iting  track  behinil.     The.  crows, 
who  had  scented  the  hunters'  banquet,  were  already 
gathering  and  hovering  in  the  air,  just  where  a  col- 
ume  of  thin,  blue  smoke,  rising  from  among  the 
trees,  showed  the  place  of  their  last  night's  quarter* 
As  they  coasted  along  the  bases  of  the  mountains, 
the  Heer  Antony  p-iinted  out  to  Dolph  a  bald  eagle, 
the  sovereign  of  these  regions,  who  sat  perched  on  a 
dry  tree  that  projected  ovei  the  river  ;  and,  with  eye 
tumetl  upwards,  seerned  to  oc  drinking  in  the  splen- 
dour of  the  morning  sun.     Their  approach  disturbed 
the   monarch's   meditations.     He   first   spread   one 
wing,  and  then  the  other ;  balanced  himself  for  a 
moment ;  and  then,  quitting  his  perch  with  dignified 
composure,  wheeled  slowly  over  their  heads.    Dolph 
snatched  up  a  gun,  and  sent  a  whistling  ball  after 
him,  that  cut  some  of  the  feathers  from  his  wing  ; 
the  report  of  the  gun  leaped  sharply  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  awakened  a  thousand  echoes ;   but  the 
monarch  of  the  air  sailed  calmly  on,  ascending  higher 
and  higher,  and  wheeling  widely  as  he  ascended, 
soaring  up  the  green  bosom  of  the  woody  mountain 
until  he  disappeared  over  the  brow  of  a  beetling 
precipice.     Dolph  felt  in  a  manner  rebuked  by  thus 
proutl  tranquillity,  anil  almost  reproached  himseW 
for  having  so  wantonly  insulted  tnis  majestic  bird. 
Heer  Antony  told  him,  laughing,  to  rememb<r  that 
he  was  not  yet  out  of  the  territories  of  the  lord  of  the 
Dunilerberg  ;  and  an  old  Indian  shook  his  hcj.d.and 
observed  that  there  was  b.id  luck  in  killing  an  eagle 
— the  hunter,  on  the  contrary,  should  always  leave 
him  a  portion  of  his  spoils. 

Nothing,  however,  occurred  to  molest  thtm  on 
their  voyage.  They  passed  pleasantly  throuj^h 
magnificent  anil  lonely  scenes,  until  they  came  to 
where  Follopol's  Island  lay,  like  a  floating  bower, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  highlands.  Here  they  landed, 
until  the  heal  of  the  day  should  abate,  or  a  breeze 
spring  up,  that  might  supersede  the  labour  of  the 
oar.  Some  prepared  the  mid-day  meal,  while  others 
reposed  uiuler  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  luxurious 
summer  indolence,  looking  drowsily  forth  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  On  the  one  side  were  the  high- 
lands, vast  and  cragged,  feathered  to  the  lop  with 
forests,  and  throwing  their  shadows  on  the  gliissy 
water  liiai  dimpled  ai  their  feel.  On  the  other  side 
was  a  wide  expanse  of  the  river,  like  a  broad  lake, 
with  long  sunny  reaches,  and  green  headlands;  and 
the  distant  line  of  Shawungunk  moiinluins  waving 
along  a  clear  horizon,  or  checkered  by  a  fleecy 
cloud. 

Bui  I  forbear  lo  dwell  on  the  particul.ars  of  then 
cruise  along  the  river  ,  this  vagrant,  amphibious  life, 
careering  across  silver  sheets  of  water  ;  coasting  wild  ' 
woodland  shores  ;  banqueting  on  shady  promoniones, 
with  the  spreading  tree  overhead,  the  river  curling 
its  light  foam  to  one's  feet,  and  distant  mountain, 
and  rock,  and  tree,  and  snowy  cloud,  and  deep-blue 
sky,  all  mingling  in  summer  beauty  before  one;  all 
this,  though  never  cloying  in  the  enjoyment,  would  be 
but  tedious  in  narration. 

When  encamped  by  the  water-side,  some  of  the 
party  would  go  into  the  woods  and  hunt;  others 
would  fish  :  sometimes  they  would  amuse  themselvei 
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Of  snooting  at  >  mark,  hy  Iraping,  by  ninnin|{, 
inr  wrrsthnu[ ;  and  Dolph  K-t''^<^''  tfc^*  favour  in 
the  eyrs  o?  Antony  V,in<lcr  Hfydrn,  by  his  Hkill 
and  ailroitnF!(!t  in  all  ilifse  «'xprii't»'!i ;  whi'-h  ihr 
Heer  conHidered  ail  the  hiKli''!>t  ul  manly  accoiiiplisli- 
menti. 

Thus  did  they  coast  jnllily  on,  choosinjj  only  the 
ple.'M.inl  hour.i  for  viiyi(<{in^;  soinrtiincH  in  thi*  cool 
niominK  dawn,  si)nietim«;»  in  the  sober  evening  iwi- 
lifjht,  and  KOinelinies  when  the  moipiishine  sp.tii^li-d 
ihc  cnsp  curling  wave*  that  whi»|)ered  alon^  ihi- 
IJdes  of  their  little  bark.  Never  had  Doliih  ttii  so 
coinpletrly  in  his  eli'nifiit  ;  never  had  he  met  with 
any  thing  so  comi>letfly  to  his  taste  as  this  wild, 
hap-haiard  lite.  He  wa.s  the  very  man  to  second 
Antony  Vander  Heyden  in  his  rainbling  humours, 
anil  gamed  continually  on  his  atfertions.  The  heart 
of  the  old  bushwhacker  yearned  toward  the  yoiinjj 
man,  who  seemed  thus  jfrowing  up  in  his  own  like- 
ness; an<l  as  they  ap|)ri),»he<l  to  the  end  of  their 
voyage,  he  could  not  help  mijumng  a  little  into  his 
history.  Dolph  frankly  told  him  his  course  of  lite, 
his  severe  medical  stmlies,  his  little  proficiency,  .ind 
his  very  dubious  prospects.  The  Heer  was  shocked 
to  And  that  such  ama/ing  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments were  to  \ye  cramped  and  biined  under  a 
doctor's  wig.  He  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the 
healing  art.  having  never  had  any  other  physician 
than  the  butcher.  He  bore  a  mortal  grudge  to  all 
kinds  ol  study  also,  ever  since  he  had  oeen  flogged 
about  an  unintelligible  book  when  he  was  a  Iwy. 
But  to  think  that  a  young  fellow  like  Dolph,  of  such 
wonderful  abilities,  who  could  shoot,  tish,  run,  jump, 
ride,  and  wrestle,  should  be  obliged  to  roll  pills  and 
administer  juleps  for  a  living — 'twas  monstrous  !  He 
:ol(l  Dolph  never  to  despair,  but  to  "  throw  physic 
lo  the  dogs;"  for  a  young  fellow  of  his  prodigious 
talents  could  never  iail  to  make  his  way.  "  As  you 
iO"in  to  have  no  acquaintance  in  Albany,"  said 
Heer  Antony,  "you  shall  go  home  with  me,  and  re- 
main under  my  roof  until  you  can  look  about  you  ; 
ind  in  the  meantime  we  can  take  an  occas.unal  bout 
at  slux^tmg  and  fishing,  lor  it  is  a  pity  such  talents 
should  lie  idle." 

Dolph,  who  was  at  the  mercy  of  chance,  was  not 
hard  to  be  persu.ided.  Indeed,  on  turning  over 
matters  in  his  mmd,  which  he  did  very  sagely  and 
deliberately,  he  could  not  but  think  that  Antony 
Vander  Heyden  was,  "  some  how  or  other,"  con- 
nected with  the  story  of  the  Haunted  House  ;  that 
the  misadventure  in  the  highlands,  which  had  thrown 
them  so  strangely  together,  was,  "some  how  or 
other,"  to  work  out  something  good  :  in  short,  there 
is  nothing  so  convenient  as  this  "  some  how  or 
other"  wa)  of  accommodating  one's-self  to  circum- 
star:es;  it  is  the  mam-stay  ut  a  heedless  actor, 
and  tarfly  reasoner,  like  Dolph  Heyliger;  and  he 
who  can,  in  this  loose,  easy  way,  link  foregone  evil 
to  anticipated  good,  mjssesses  a  secret  of  happiness 
almost  etjual  to  the  pnilosopher's  stone.- 

On  their  arrival  at  Albany,  the  sight  of  Dolph's 
:om|)anion  seemed  to  cause  universal  satisfacti<m. 
Many  were  the  greetings  at  the  river  side,  and  the 
salutations  in  the  streets  :  the  dogs  bounded  before 
niin  ;  the  boys  whooped  as  he  passed  ,  every  Uxly 
seeined  lo  know  Antonj  Vander  Heyden.  Dolph 
followed  on  in  silence,  admiring  the  neatness  ot  this 
vorthy  burgh ;  tor  in  those  days  Albany  was  in  all 
its  glory,  and  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the 
descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  for  it 
had  not  as  yet  been  discovered  and  colonized  by 
the  restless  people  of  New-Eneland.  Every  thing 
was  quiet  and  orderly  ;  every  thing  was  conducted 
calmly  and  leisurely ;  no  hurry,  no  bustle,  no  strug- 
gling and  scrambling  for   existence.      The    gra^s 


grew  About  the  unpaved  streets  and  relieved  tt)« 
eye  by  its  refreshing  verdure.  The  tall  sycanion' 
or  pendant  willows  sh.ided  the  houses,  with  cat'- 
nillars  swinging,  in  long  silken  strings,  from  thin 
liranches,  or  motlis.  fluttering  .'iboiit  like  coxconiln 
in  joy  at  their  gay  transformation.  The  hoiiji-i 
were  built  in  the  old  Dutch  style,  with  the  gahi-. 
ends  towards  the  street.  The  thrifty  housewut 
was  seated  on  a  bench  before  her  door,  in  cl  -.; 
crimped  cap,  bnght  flowered  gown,  anil  wImm 
apron,  busily  employed  in  knitting,  The  husliuMi 
smoked  his  pipe  on  the  opposite  bench,  and  it* 
little  pet  negro  girl,  sealed  on  the  step  at  hn 
mistress'  Icrt,  was  industriously  plying  her  neeilie, 
The  swallows  s|)orted  about  the  eaves,  or  skiiiini<'^ 
along  the  streets,  and  brought  back  some  rich  bnn.y 
for  ilieir  clamorous  young  ;  and  the  little  houM-. 
keeping  wren  flew  in  and  out  of  a  Lilli(ititi  in 
house,  or  an  old  hat  nailed  against  the  wall.  The 
cows  were  coming  home,  lowing  through  the  streets, 
to  be  milked  at  their  owner's  door  ;  antl  if,  tier, 
chance,  there  were  any  loiterers,  some  negro  urciim, 
with  a  long  goad,  was  gently  urging  them  home- 
wards. 

As  Dolph's  companion  passed  on,  he  receiveil  u 
trani|uil  nml  from  the  burgners,  and  a  friendly  word 
from  their  wives ;  all  calling  him  famili.irly  by  the 
name  of  Antony ;  for  it  was  the  custom  in  this 
strong-hold  of  the  patriarchs,  where  they  had  ail 
grown  up  together  from  childhood,  to  call  every  one 
by  the  Cnristian  name.  The  Heer  did  not  pause  to 
have  his  usual  jokes  with  them,  for  he  was  impatient 
to  re.ich  his  home.  At  length  they  arrivetl  at  his 
mansion.  It  was  of  some  magnitude,  in  the  Dutch 
style,  with  large  iron  figures  on  the  gables,  that  gavr 
rhe  elate  of  its  erection,  and  showed  that  it  had  btei 
built  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  settlement. 

The  news  of  Heer  Antony's  arrival  had  precede*! 
him  ;  ami  the  whole  household  w.as  on  the  look-o-jt. 
A  crew  of  negroes,  large  and  small,  had  collected  ii. 
front  of  the  house  to  receive  him.  The  old.  white- 
headed  ones,  who  had  grown  gray  in  his  service, 
jjrinned  for  joy  and  made  many  awKward  bows  and 
grimaces,  and  the  little  ones  capered  about  his  knees 
But  the  most  happy  lieing  in  the  household  was  a 
little,  plump,  blooming  lass,  his  only  child,  and  the 
darling  of  his  heart.  She  came  bounding  out  ol  the 
house  ;  but  the  sight  of  a  strange  young  man  with 
her  father  called  up,  for  a  moment,  all  the  bashhij- 
ness  of  a  homebred  d.amsel.  Dolph  gazed  at  her  with 
wonder  and  delight ;  never  had  he  seen,  as  he  thought, 
any  thing  so  comely  in  the  shape  of  woman.  .She 
w,is  dressed  in  the  good  old  Dutch  taste,  with  long 
stays,  and  full,  short  petticoats,  so  admirably  adapted 
to  show  and  set  off  the  female  form.  Her  hair,  turntc' 
up  under  a  small  round  cap,  displayed  the  fairnea<. 
of  her  forehead  •  she  had  fine,  blue,  laughing  ey-^ 
a  fnm,  slender  waist,  and  soft  swell — f)ut,  in  a  word, 
she  was  a  little  Dutch  divinity,  and  Dolph,  whc 
never  stopt  half-way  in  a  new  impulse  fell  desper 
ately  in  love  with  her. 

Dolph  was  now  ushered  .nto  the  house  with  c 
hearty  welcome.  In  the  interior  w.as  a  mingled  dii 
play  of  Heer  Antony's  taste  and  habits,  and  of  Iht 
opulence  of  his  predecessors.  The  chambers  wert 
lurnished  with  good  old  mahogany  ;  the  beaulets  and 
cupf)oards  glittered  with  embossed  silver,  and  paint- 
ed china.  Over  the  parlour  fire-place  w.is.  as  usual, 
the  family  coat-of-arms.  painted  and  framed  ;  above 
which  w.os  a  long  duck  fowling-piece,  flanke<l  hy  an 
Indian  pouch,  and  a  fwwder-hom.  The  room  was 
decorated  with  many  Indian  articles,  sucn  as  pipes 
of  peace,  tomahawks,  scalping  -  knives,  hunting- 
pouches,  and  belts  of  wampum ;  and  there  were 
various  kinds  of  iishine  tackle,  and   two  or  thr<-« 
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lowiinff-pfcei  in  Ihi-  corneri.  The  houiehoUl  affalri 
Menie(]  tu  he  cDncliictnl.  in  some  mraNiirr,  aftrr  the 
master't  hurnoursi ;  currecird,  (jerhaps,  hy  »  little 
auiet  manaKcmi-nt  ol  the  (l.-iii({htcr's,  There  was  a 
rle?ree  of  patriarchal  sitnpliritv.  iinil  Kood-hiiinourrd 
inclulijeiice.  The  i)p>;''"et  I'lme  into  the  room  with- 
out hoini;  called,  tnerely  to  look  at  their  inaHter,  and 
hear  of  ni<i  adventtirrn  ;  they  wuul<l  stand  liMenin'^ 
at  the  dour  until  he  had  hninfied  a  itlury,  and  then  ^o 
off  on  a  broad  Krin,  to  rr peat  it  in  the  kitchtn,  A 
:ouple  o'pet  ne^ro  children  were  plaving  aliout  the 
flo<;r  with  the  do^js,  and  ^liann^  with  tlifiii  thtrir 
bread  and  hutter.  All  thr  dDmesiict  looked  hearty 
and  happy  ;  and  when  the  table  was  set  for  the  even- 
ing repast,  the  variety  and  abundance  of  ^ood  house- 
hold luxuries  bore  testiniutiy  to  the  onenhanded  li))- 
erality  of  the  I  leer,  and  the  nutuble  liuuttewifery  of 
his  daughter, 


In  the  evening  there  dropped  in  several  of 
worthies  of  the  place,  the  Van  Rennseiiaers, 
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and 
Gansevoorts,  and  the  Roseboonn,  ami  others 
Antony  Vander  Heyden's  intimates,  to  hear  an  ac- 
count of  his  expedition  ;  for  he  was  the  Sinbad  of 
Albany,  and  his  exploits  and  adventures  were  favour- 
ite topics  of  conversation  among  the  inhabitants. 
While  these  sat  gossiping  together  about  the  door 
of  the  hall,  and  telling  long  twilight  stories,  Dolph 
was  cozily  seated,  entertaining  the  daughter  on  a 
window-bench.  He  had  already  got  on  intimate 
terms ;  for  those  were  not  times  of  false  reserve  and 
idle  ceVemony ;  and,  besides,  there  is  something 
wonderfully  propitious  to  a  lover's  suit,  in  the  de- 
lightful dusk  of  a  long  summer  evening ;  it  gives 
courage  to  the  most  timid  tongue,  and  hides  the 
blushes  of  the  bashful.  The  stars  alone  twinkled 
brightly ;  and  now  and  then  a  fire-fly  streamed  his 
transient  light  before  the  window,  or,  wandering  into 
tlic  room,  flew  gleaming  about  the  ceiling. 

What  Dolph  whispered  in  her  ear,  that  long  sum- 
mer evening,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  his  words  were 
so  low  and  indistinct,  that  they  never  reached 
the  car  of  the  historian.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  to  the  purpose ;  for  he 
had  a  natural  talent  at  pleasing  the  sex,  and  was 
never  long  in  com|)any  with  a  petticoat  without  pay- 
ing proper  court  to  it.  In  the  meantime,  the  visit- 
ors, one  by  one,  departed  ;  Antony  Vander  Heyden, 
who  had  fairly  talked  himself  silent,  sat  nodding 
alone  in  his  chair  by  the  door,  when  he  was  sudden- 
ly aroused  by  a  hearty  salute  with  which  Oolph  Hey- 
liger  had  unguardedly  roun»led  off  one  of  his  periwls, 
and  which  echoed  through  the  still  chamber  like  the 
report  of  a  pistol.  The  Heer  started  up,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  called  for  lights,  and  observed,  that  it  was  high 
time  to  go  to  bed;  though,  on  parting  for  the  night, 
he  squeezed  Dolph  heartily  by  the  hand,  looKcd 
kindly  in  his  face,  and  shook  his  head  knowingly ; 
for  the  Heer  well  remembered  what  he  himself  had 
been  at  the  youngster's  age. 

The  chamber  in  which  our  hero  was  lodged  was 
spacious,  and  panelled  with  oak.  It  was  furnished 
with  clotnes-presses,  and  mighty  chests  of  drawers, 
well  waxed,  and  glittenng  with  brass  ornaments. 
These  contained  ample  stock  of  family  linen  ,  for 
the  Dutch  housewives  had  always  a  laudable  pride 
in  showing  off  their  household  treasures  to  strangers. 

Dolph's  mind,  however,  was  too  full  to  take  par- 
ticular note  of  the  ol)jects  around  him  ;  yet  he  could 
not  help  continually  comparing  the  free,  open-hearted 
cheeriness  of  this  establishment  with  the  starveling, 
sordid,  joylftss  housekeeping  at  Doctor  Knipperhau- 
sen's.  Still  there  was  something  that  marred  the 
enjoyment — the  idea  that  he  must  take  leave  of  his 
hearty  host  and  pretty  hostess  and  cast  himsvlfonce 
more  adrift  upon  the  world.    To  linger  here  would 


be  folly  ;  he  nhoiild  only  get  deeper  in  love  ;  .inil  loi 
a  poor  v.irlci  like  hiinvli  to  .itpire  to  the  lUughifi 
ofthe  gre.it  Heer  V.tmlr't  Hevden  -it  was  niailneM 
to  think  of  such  . I  thinj{ !  The  very  kiiulne^n  thai 
the  girl  had  shown  tow.inlH  hiin  proinpicd  hiiii,  on 
reflection,  to  hasten  his  dep.'iriiire ;  it  would  bf  a 
poor  return  for  the  Irank  hotpiiality  ol  hi*!  hos*  tr 
entangle  his  daughter's  heart  in  an  injudioious  at 
tachnient.  In  .t  word,  Dolph  w.is  like  iiMfi)  oihri 
young  re;».soners.  of  exceeding  g(Hid  he.irts  and  gvMj 
heads,  who  think  after  they  act,  and  act  differently 
from  what  they  iliink  ;  who  make  eieellent  determi- 
nations overnight  and  forget  to  <eep  them  the  next 
morning. 

"This  is  a  fine  conclusion,  truly,  of  my  voyage," 
said  he,  as  he  almost  buried  himself  in  a  sum|)tuoti] 
feather-bed,  and  ilrew  the  Iresh  while  slieets  up  to 
his  chin.  "  Here  am  I.  instead  of  liiiiling  a  bag  of 
money  to  carry  home,  launched  in  a  strange  |)lacc, 
with  scarcely  a  sliver  in  my  pocket;  anil,  what  ii 
viwirse,  have  jiim|ied  ashore  up  to  my  very  ears  in 
love  into  the  bargain.  However,"  added  he,  aftei 
some  p.'iuse,  stretching  himself  and  turning  hinisell 
in  bed,  "  I'm  in  good  ouarters  for  the  present,  at 
least;  so  I'll  e'en  enjoy  tne  present  moment,  and  lei 
the  next  take  care  of  itself,  1  dare  say  all  will  work 
out,  '  some  how  or  other,'  for  the  best." 

As  he  said  these  words,  he  reached  out  his  hand 
to  extinguish  the  candle,  when  he  was  suddenly 
struck  with  astonishment  and  disniiiy,  for  bethought 
he  beheld  the  phantom  of  the  haunted  house  staring 
on  him  from  a  dusky  part  of  the  chamber.  A  sec- 
ond look  reassured  hiiti,  as  he  perceived  that  what 
he  had  taken  for  the  spectre  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  a  Flemish  portrait,  tnat  hung  in  a  shadowy  cor 
ner  just  behind  a  clothes-press.  It  was,  howevei 
the  precise  representation  ol  his  nightly  visitor :  the 
same  cloak  and  belted  jerkin,  the  same  grizzled  beara 
and  tixed  eye,  the  same  broad  slouched  hat,  with  a 
feather  hanging  over  one  side.  Dolph  new  called  to 
mind  the  resemblance  he  had  frequently  remarked 
between  his  host  and  the  old  man  of  the  haunted 
house  ;  and  was  fully  convinced  that  they  were  in 
some  way  connected,  and  that  some  especial  destiny 
had  governed  his  voyage.  He  lav  gazing  on  the 
portrait  with  almost  as  much  awe  as  he  had  gazed 
on  the  ghostly  original,  until  the  shrill  house-clock 
warned  him  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  He  put  out 
the  light ;  but  remained  to*  a  long  time  turning  over 
these  curious  circumstances  and  coincidences  in  his 
mind,  until  he  fell  aalwp.  H  is  dreams  partook  of 
the  nature  of  his  wakmg  thoughts.  He  fancied  that 
he  still  lay  gazing  on  the  picture,  until,  by  degrees, 
it  became  animated  ;  that  the  figure  descended  from 
the  wall  anil  walked  out  of  the  room  ,  that  he  fol- 
lowed it  and  found  himself  by  the  well,  to  which  the 
old  man  pointed,  smiled  on  him,  and  disappeared. 

In  the  morning  when  Dolph  waked,  he  foimd  his 
host  standing  by  his  bed-side,  who  gave  him  a  hearty 
morning's  salut.ition,  and  asked  him  how  he  had 
slept.  Dolph  answered  cheerily  ;  but  took  occasion 
to  inquire  about  the  portrait  that  hung  against  the 
wall.  ••  Ah,"  said  Heer  Antony,  "  that's  a  portrait 
of  olil  Killian  Van-ier  Spiegel,  once  a  burgomaster 
ol  Amsterdam,  who,  on  some  popular  troubles,  aban- 
doned Holland  and  came  over  to  the  province  during 
the  government  of  Peter  Stuyvesant.  He  was  my 
ancestor  by  the  mother's  side,  and  an  old  miserly 
curmudgeon  he  was.  When  the  English  took  pos- 
session of  New-Amsterdam  in  1664,  he  retired  into 
the  country.  He  fell  into  a  melancholy,  apprehend- 
ing that  his  wealth  would  be  taken  from  him  and 
that  he  would  come  to  beggary.  He  turned  all  his 
property  into  cash,  and  used  to  hide  it  away.  Ht 
was  for  a  year  or  two  concealed  in  various  place* 
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fancying  himself  sought  after  by  the  English,  to  strip 
him  of  his  wealth  ;  and  finally  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed  one  morning,  without  any  one  being  able  to  dis- 
«over  where  he  had  concealed  the  greater  part  of  his 
money." 

When  his  host  had  left  the  room,  Dolph  remained 
for  seme  time  lost  in  thought.  His  whole  mind  was 
occupied  by  what  he  had  heard.  Vander  Spiegel 
was  his  mother's  family  name  ;  and  he  recollected 
to  have  heard  her  speak  of  this  very  Killian  Vander 
Spiegel  as  one  of  her  ancestors.  He  h.id  heard  her 
'ay,  too,  that  her  father  was  Killian's  rightful  heir, 
.inly  that  the  old  man  died  without  leaving  any  thing 
to  be  inherited.  It  now  appeared  that  lleer  Antony 
was  likewise  a  descendant,  and  perhaps  an  heir  also, 
of  this  poor  rich  man  ;  and  that  thus  the  Heyligers 
and  the  Vander  Heydens  were  remotely  connected. 
"  What,"  thought  he,  "  if,  after  all,  this  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  my  dream,  that  this  is  the  way  I  am  to 
make  my  fortune  by  this  voyage  to  Albany,  and  that 
I  am  to  find  the  old  man's  hidden  wealth  in  the  bot- 
tom of  that  well?  But  what  an  odd,  round-about 
mode  of  communicating  the  matter !  Why  the 
plague  could  not  the  old  goblin  have  told  me  about 
the  well  at  once,  without  sending  me  all  the  way  to 
Albany  to  hear  a  story  that  was  to  send  me  all  the 
way  back  again  ?" 

These  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind  while  he 
was  dressing.  He  descended  the  stairs,  full  of  per- 
plexity, when  the  bright  face  of  Marie  Vander  Hey- 
den  suddenly  beamed  in  smiles  upon  him,  and  seemed 
to  Kive  him  a  clue  to  the  whole  mystery.  "  After 
all,  thought  he,  "  the  old  goblin  is  in  the  right.  If 
I  am  to  get  his  wealth,  he  means  that  I  shall  marry 
his  pretty  descendant;  thus  both  branches  of  the 
family  will  be  again  united,  and  the  property  go  on 
in  the  prope:  channel." 

No  sooner  did  this  idea  enter  his  head,  than  it  car- 
ied  conviction  with  it.  He  was  now  all  impatience 
10  hurry  back  and  secure  the  treasure,  which,  he  did 
not  doubt,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  which 
he  feared  every  moment  might  bt  discovered  by  some 
other  person.  "  Who  knows,"  thought  he,  "  but 
this  night-walking  old  fellow  of  the  haunted  house 
may  be  in  the  habit  of  haunting  every  visitor,  and 
may  give  a  hint  to  some  shrewder  fellow  than  my- 
self, who  will  take  a  shorter  cut  to  the  well  than  by 
the  way  of  Alb.iny  ?  "  He  wishetl  a  thousand  tin)es 
that  the  babbling  old  ghost  was  laid  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  his  rambling  portrait  with  him.  He  was  in  a 
perfect  fever  to  depart.  Two  or  three  days  elapsed 
before  any  opportunity  pre'sented  for  returning  down 
the  river.  They  were  ages  to  Dolph,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  was  basking  in  the  smiles  of  the  pretty 
Marie,  and  daily  getting  more  and  more  enamoured. 

At  length  the  very  sloop  from  which  he  had  been 
knocked  overboard,  prepared  to  make  sail.  Dolph 
made  an  awkward  apology  to  his  host  for  his  sudden 
departure.  Antony  Vander  Heyden  was  sorely  as- 
tonished. He  had  concerted  half-a-dozen  excursions 
into  the  wilderness  ;  and  his  Indians  were  actually 
preparing  tor  a  grand  expedition  to  one  of  the  lakes. 
He  took  Dolph  asitle,  and  exerted  his  eloquence  to 
get  him  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  business,  and  to 
remain  with  him — but  in  vain  ;  and  he  at  length  gave 
up  the  attempt,  observing,  "  that  it  was  a  thousand 
pities  so  tine  a  young  man  should  throw  himself 
away."  Heer  Antony,  however,  gave  him  a  hearty 
shake  by  the  hand  at  parting,  with  a  favourite  fowl- 
ing-piece, and  an  invitation  to  come  to  his  house 
wnep»ver  he  revisited  Albany,  The  pretty  little  Marie 
taid  nothing ;  but  as  he  gave  her  a  farewell  kiss,  her 
dimpled  Cheek  turned  pale,  and  a  tear  stood  in  her 
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Dolph  sprang  lightly  on  board  of  the  vessel,    Thev 


hoisted  sail ;  the  wind  was  fair ;  ,  hey  soon  lost  sigti^ 
of  Albany,  and  its  green  hills,  and  embowereo 
islands.  They  were  wafted  gayly  past  the  Kaats- 
kill  mountains,  whose  fairy  heights  were  bright  and 
cloudless.  They  passed  prosperously  through  the 
highlands,  without  any  molestation  from  the  Dun. 
derberg  goblin  and  his  crew  ;  they  swspt  on  across 
Haverstraw  Bay,  and  by  Croton  Point,  and  throng!, 
the  Tappaan  Zee,  and  under  the  Palisadoes,  until,  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  d.iy,  they  saw  the  prom- 
ontory of  Hoboken,  hanging  like  a  cloud  in  the  aii , 
and,  shortly  after,  the  roofs  of  the  Manhattoes  rising 
out  of  the  water. 

Dolph's  first  care  was  to  repair  to  his  mother's 
house  ;  for  he  was  continually  goaded  by  the  idea  ol 
the  uneasiness  she  must  experience  on  his  account. 
He  was  puzzling  his  brains,  as  he  went  along,  to  think 
how  he  should  account  for  his  absence,  without  be- 
traying- the  secrets  of  the  haunted  house.  In  tht 
midst  of  these  cogitations,  he  entered  the  street  in 
which  his  mother's  house  w.as  situated,  when  he  was 
thunderstruck  at  beholding  it  a  heap  of  ruins. 

There  had  evidently  been  a  great  fire,  which  had 
destroyed  several  large  houses,  and  the  humble  dwell- 
ing of  poot  dame  Heyliger  had  been  involved  in  the 
conflagration.  The  walls  were  not  so  completely 
destroyed  but  that  Dolph  could  distinguish  some 
traces  of  the  scene  of  his  childhood.  The  fire-place, 
about  which  he  had  often  played,  still  remained,  or- 
namented with  Dutch  tiles,  illustrating  passages  in 
Bible  history,  on  which  he  had  many  a  time  g.ized 
with  admiration.  Among  the  rubbish  lay  the  wr^ck 
of  the  good  dame's  ellww-chair,  from  which  she  had 
given  him  so  many  a  wholesome  precept ;  and  hard 
by  it  was  -the  family  Bible,  with  brass  clasps ;  now, 
alas  I  reduce<l  almost  to  a  cinder. 

^"or  a  moment  Dolph  was  overcome  by  this  distnaj 
sight,  for  he  was  seized  with  the  fear  that  his  rcthci 
had  perished  in  the  flames.  He  was  relieved,  how- 
ever, from  this  horrible  apprehension,  by  one  of  the 
neighbours  who  happened  to  come  by,  and  who  in- 
formed him  that  his  mother  was  yet  alive. 

The  good  woman  had,  indeed,  lost  every  thing  by 
this  'uiuooked-for  calamity ;  for  the  populace  had 
l)een  so  intent  upon  saving  the  fine  furniture  of  her  rich 
neighbours,  that  the  litUe  tenement,  and  the  little  .ill 
of  poor  dame  Heyliger,  had  been  suffered  to  consume 
without  interruption ;  nay,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
gallant  assistance  of  her  old  crony,  Peter  de  Grooiit, 
the  worthy  dame  and  her  cat  might  have  shared  the 
fate  of  their  habitation. 

As  it  was,  she  had  lietn  overcome  with  fright  and 
affliction,  and  lay  ill  in  body,  and  sick  at  heart.  The 
public,  however,  had  showed  her  its  wonted  kind- 
ness. The  furniture  of  her  rich  neighbours  being,  as 
far  as  possible,  rescued  from  the  flames ;  themselves 
duly  and  ceremoniously  visited  and  condoled  with  on 
the  injury  of  their  property,  and  their  ladies  commis- 
erated on  the  agitation  of  their  nerves  ;  the  public,  at 
length,  began  to  recollect  something  abo^it  poor 
dame  Heyliger.  She  forthwith  became  a^ain  a  sub 
ject  of  universal  sympathy  ;  every  body  pitied  mort 
than  ever ;  and  if  pity  could  but  have  been  coined 
into  cash — good  Lord  I  how  rich  she  would  ho.v( 
been  I 

It  was  now  determined,  in  good  earnest,  that  fomc 
thing  ought  to  be  done  for  her  without  delay.  Tht 
Dominie,  therefore,  put  up  prayers  for  her  on  Sun 
day,  in  which  all  the  congregation  joined  mcs 
heartily.  Even  Cobus  Grocslieck,  the  alderman,  and 
Mynheer  Milledollar,  the  great  Dutch  merchant, 
stood  up  in  their  pews,  and  did  not  spare  their  voices 
on  the  occasion  ;  and  it  was  thought  the  prayers  ol 
such  great  men  could  not  but  have  their  due  weight 
Doctor  Knipperhansen,  too,  visited  hei  profession 
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Ally,  and  gave  her  abundance  of  advice  gratis,  and 
waa  universally  lauded  for  his  charity.  As  to  her 
old  frittnd,  Peter  de  Groodt,  he  was  a  poor  man, 
whose  pity  and  prayers,  and  advice  could  be  of  but 
little  avail,  so  he  gave  her  all  that  was  in  his  power 
—he  gave  her  shelter. 

To  the  humble  dwelling  of  Peter  de  Groodt,  then, 
did  Dolph  turn  his  steps.  On  his  way  thither,  he  re- 
called all  the  tenderness  and  kindness  of  his  simple- 
hearted  parent,  her  indulgence  of  his  errors,  her 
blindness  to  his  faults  ;  and  then  he  bethought  him- 
ieh  of  his  own  idle,  harum-scarum  life.  "  I've  been 
a  sad  scape-grace,"  said  Dolph,  shaking  his  head 
sorrowfully.  "  I've  been  a  complete  sink-pocket, 
that's  the  truth  of  it ! — But,"  added  he,  briskly,  and 
clasping  his  hands,  "  only  let  her  live — osdy  let  her 
live  -  and  I'll  show  myself  indeed  a  son  !  " 

As  Uolph  approached  the  house,  he  met  Peter  de 
Groodt  coming  out  of  it.  The  old  man  started  back 
aghast,  doubting  whether  it  was  not  a  ghost  that 
stood  before  him.  It  being  bright  daylight,  however, 
Peter  soon  plucked  up  heart,  satisfied  that  no  ghost 
dare  show  his  face  in  such  clear  sunshine.  Uolph 
now  learned  from  the  worthy  sexton  the  consterna- 
tion and  rumour  to  which  his  mysterious  disappear- 
ance had  given  rise.  It  h.id  been  universally  believed 
that  he  had  been  spirited  away  by  those  hobgoblin 
gentry  that  infested  the  haunted  house ;  and  old 
Abraham  Vandozer,  who  lived  by  the  great  button- 
wood  trees,  at  the  three-mile  stone,  aflirmed,  that 
he  had  heard  a  terrible  noise  in  the  air,  as  he  was 
going  home  late  at  night,  which  seemed  just  as  if  a 
flight  of  wild  geese  were  overhead,  passing  otf  to- 
war<ls  the  northward.  The  haunted  house  was,  in 
consequence,  looked  upon  with  ten  times  more  awe 
than  ever  ;  nobody  would  venture  to  pass  a  night  in 
it  for  the  worltl,  and  even  the  doctor  had  cease  J  to 
make  his  expeditions  to  it  in  the  day-time. 

It  reij'iired  some  preparation  before  Dolph's  re- 
turn could  be  made  known  to  his  mother,  the  poor 
soul  having  bewailed  him  as  lost ;  and  her  spirits 
having  been  sorely  broken  down  by  a  number  of 
comforters,  who  daily  cheered  her  with  stories  of 
ghosts,  and  of  people  carried  away  by  the  devil.  He 
lound  her  conhned  to  her  bed,  with  the  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Heyliger  family,  the  good  dame's  cat, 
purring  beside  her,  but  sadly  singed,  and  utterly  de- 
spoiled of  those  whiskers  which  were  the  glory  of 
her  physiognomy.  The  poor  woman  threw  her  arms 
about  Uolph's  neck  :  "  My  boy  !  my  boy  !  art  thou 
still  alive  ?  '  For  a  time  she  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten all  her  losses  and  troubles,  in  her  joy  at  his  re- 
turn. Even  the  sage  grimalkin  showed  indubitable 
signs  of  joy,  at  the  return  of  the  youngster.  She 
saw,  perhaps,  that  they  were  a  forlorn  and  undone 
family,  and  felt  a  touch  of  that  kindliness  which  fel- 
low-sufferers only  know.  But,  in  truth,  cats  are  a 
slandered  people  ;  ihey  have  more  affection  in  them 
than  the  worM  commonly  gives  them  credit  for. 

The  good  dame's  eyes  glistened  as  she  saw  one 
being,  at  least,  beside  herself,  rejoiced  at  her  son's 
return.  "  Tib  knows  thee  !  poor  dumb  beast !  "  said 
ihe,  smoothing  down  the  mottled  coat  of  her  favour- 
ite; then  recollecting  herself,  with  a  melancholy 
jhake  of  the  head,  "  Ah,  my  poor  Uolph  I  "  exclaimed 
she,  '  hy  mother  can  help  thee  no  longer !  She 
can  no  longer  help  herself !  What  will  become  of 
thee,  my  poor  lioy  ! " 

'•  Mother,"  said  Dolph,  "don't  talk  in  that  strain ; 
I  vc  been  too  long  a  charge  upon  you ;  it's  now  my 
part  to  take  care  of  you  in  your  old  days.  Come  I 
t>e  of  gooil  heart !  you,  and  I,  and  Tib,  will  all  see 
bettei  days.  I'm  here,  you  see,  young,  and  sound,  and 
hesuty  :  then  don't  let  us  despair ;  I  dare  say  things 
iriil  aU,  some  how  or  other,  turn  out  for  the  best.' 


While  this  scene  tvas  goine  on  with  the  Heyligei 
family,  the  news  was  carried  to  Doctor  Knipper 
hausen,  of  the  safe  return  of  his  disciple.  The  little 
doctor  scarcely  knew  whether  to  rejoice  or  be  sorry 
at  the  tiding!..  He  was  happy  at  having  the  foul  re- 
ports which  had  prevailed  concerning  his  country 
mansion  thus  disproved .;  but  he  grieved  at  having 
his  disciple,  of  whom  he  had  supposed  himself  fairly 
disencumbered,  thus  drifting  back,  a  he.ivy  charg* 
upon  his  hands.  While  he  was  balancing  between 
these  two  feelings,  he  was  determined  by  the  coun- 
sels of  Frau  Usy,  who  advised  him  to  t.ike  advantage 
of  the  truant  absence  of  the  youngster,  and  shut  the 
door  upon  him  fOr  ever. 

At  the  hour  of  bed-time,  therefore,  when  it  was 
supposed  the  recreant  disciple  would  seek  his  old 
quarters,  every  thing  was  prepared  for  his  reception. 
Dolph,  having  talked  his  mother  into  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity, sought  the  mansion  of  his  quondam  master, 
and  raised  the  knocker  with  a  faltering  hand.  Scarce- 
ly, however,  had  it  given  a  dubious  rap,  when  the 
doctor's  head,  in  a  red  night-cap,  popped  out  of  one 
window,  and  the  housekeeper's,  in  a  white  night- 
cap, out  of  another.  He  was  now  greeted  with  a 
tremendous  volley  of  hard  names  and  nard  language, 
mingled  with  invaluable  pieces  of  advice,  such  as  arc 
seldom  ventured  to  be  given  excepting  to  a  friend  in 
distress,  or  a  culprit  at  the  bar.  In  a  few  moments, 
not  a  window  in  the  street  but  had  its  particular 
night-cap,  listening  to  the  shrill  treble  of  Frau  llsy, 
and  the  guttural  croaking  of  Dr.  Knipperhausen ; 
and  the  word  went  from  window  to  window,  "  Ah  I 
here's  Dolph  Heyliger  come  back,  and  at  his  old 
pranks  again."  In  short,  poor  Dolph  found  he  was 
likely  to  get  nothing  from  the  doctor  but  good  ad- 
vice— a  commodity  so  abundant  as  even  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window  ;  so  he  was  fain  to  beat  a  retreat, 
and  take  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  under  the 
lowly  roof  of  honest  Peter  de  Groodt. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  Dolph  was 
out  at  the  haunted  house.  Every  thing  looked  just 
as  he  had  left  it.  The  fields  were  grass-grown  and 
matted,  and  it  appeared  as  if  nobody  had  traversed 
them  since  his  departure.  With  palpitating  heart, 
he  hastened  to  the  well.  He  looked  down  into  it, 
and  saw  that  it  was  of  great  depth,  with  water  at 
the  bottom.  He  had  provided  himself  with  a  strong 
line,  such  as  the  fishermen  use  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. At  the  end  was  a  heavy  plummet  and  a 
large  fish-hook.  With  this  he  began  to  sound  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  and  to  angle  about  in  the  w.iter. 
He  found  that  the  water  was  of  some  depth  ;  then- 
appeared  also  to  be  much  rubbish,  stones  from  the 
top  having  fallen  in.  Several  times  his  hook  got  en- 
tangled, and  he  came  near  breaking  his  line.  Now 
and  then,  too,  he  hauled  up  mere  trash,  such  as  the 
skull  of  a  horse,  an  iron  hoop,  and  a  shattered  iron- 
bound  bucket.  He  had  now  been  several  hours  em- 
ployed without  finding  any  thing  to  repay  his  trouble, 
or  to  encourage  him  to  proceed.  He  began  to  think 
himself  a  great  fool,  to  be  thus  decoyed  into  a  wild 
goose-chase  by  mere  dreams,  and  was  on  the  point 
ul  throwing  line  and  all  into  the  well,  and  giving  up 
all  further  angling. 

"  One  more  cast  of  the  line,"  said  he,  "and  that 
shall  be  the  last."  As  he  sounded,  he  felt  the 
plummet  slip,  as  it, were,  through  the  interstices  of 
loose  stones ;  and  as  he  drew  back  the  line,  he  felt 
that  the  hook  had  taken  hold  of  something  heavy. 
He  h.id  to  manage  his  line  with  great  caution,  lest  it 
should  In:  broken  by  the  strain  upon  it.  By  degrees, 
the  rubbish  that  lay  upon  the  article  which  he  had 
hooked  gave  way ;  he  drew  it  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  what  was  his  rapture  at  seeing  something 
like  silver  glittering  at  the  end  of  bis  line  I    Alroosl 
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oreathless  with  anxiety,  he  drew  it  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  well,  suqirised  at  its  great  weight,  and  fearing 
eTery  instant  that  his  hook  would  slip  from  its  hold, 
and  his  prize  tumble  again  to  the  bottom.  At  length 
he  landed  it  safe  beside  the  well.  It  was  a  great 
•ilver  porringer,  of  an  ancient  form,  richly  embossed, 
and  with  armorial  bearings,  similar  to  those  over  his 
mother's  mantel-piece,  engraved  on  its  side.  The 
lid  was  fastened  down  by  several  twists  of  wire ; 
Dolph  loosened  them  witn  a  trembling  hand,  and 
11  lifting  the  lid,  behold  !  the  vessel  was  filled  with 
iiroad  golden  pieces,  of  a  coinage  which  he  had 
aever  seen  before !  It  was  evident  he  had  lit  on  the 
place  where  Killian  Vander  Spiegel  had  concealed 
nis  treasure. 

Fearful  of  being  seen  by  some  straggler,  he  cau- 
tiously retired,  and  buried  his  pot  of  money  in  .i 
secret  place..  He  now  spread  terrible  stories  about 
the  haunted  house,  and  deterred  every  one  from 
ipproaching  it,  while  he  made  frequent  visits  to  it  in 
stormy  days,  when  no  one  was  stirring  in  the  neigh- 
bouring tiekls  ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  did  not 
care  to  venture  there  in  the  dark.  For  once  in  his 
life  he  was  diligent  and  industrious,  and  followed  up 
his  new  trade  of  angling  with  such  perseverance  and 
success,  that  in  a  little  while  he  had  hooked  up 
wealth  enough  to  make  him,  in  those  moderate 
days,  a  rich  burgher  for  life. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  minutely  the  res*  of 
this  story : — to  tell  how  he  gradually  man.af;ed  to 
bring  his  property  into  use  without  exciting  surprise 
.^nd  inquiry — how  he  satisfied  all  scruples  with  re- 
gard to  retaining  the  property,  and  at  the  same  time 
gratified  his  own  feelings,  by  marrying  the  pretty 
Marie  Vander  Heyden — and  how  he  and  Heer  An- 
tony had  many  a  merry  and  roving  expedition  to- 
gether. 

1  must  not  omit  to  say,  however,  that  Dolph  took 
iiis  mother  home  to  live  with  him,  ard  cherisned  her 
Ir  her  old  days.  The  good  dame,  too,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  no  longer  hearing  her  son  made  the  theme 
of  censure  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  grew  daily  in  public 
esteem  ;  every  body  spoke  well  ot  him  and  his  wines, 
and  the  lordliest  burgomaster  was  never  known  to 
decline  his  invitation  to  dinner.  Dolph  often  re- 
lated, at  his  own  table,  the  wicked  pranks  which 
had  once  been  the  abhorrence  of  the  town  ;  but  they 
were  now  considered  excellent  jokes,  and  the  gravest 
dignitary  was  fain  to  hold  his  sides  when  listening  to 
them.  No  one  was  more  struck  with  Dolph's  in- 
creasing merit,  than  his  old  master  the  doctor ;  and 
so  forgiving  was  Dolph,  that  he  absolutely  employed 
the  doctor  as  his  family  physician,  only  taking  care 
that  his  prescriptiotit.  :.hould  t)e  always  thrown  out 
of  the  window.  His  mother  had  often  her  junto  of 
old  cronies,  io  take  a  snug  cup  of  tea  with  her  in 
her  comfortable  little  parlour  ;  and  Peter  do  Groodt, 
as  he  sat  by  the  fire-sid";,  with  one  of  her  gran<l- 
children  on  his  knee,  would  many  a  time  congratu- 
late her  upon  her  son  turning  o'.-t  so  frreat  a  tnan  ; 
upon  which  the  good  old  soul  would  w;ig  her  heail 
with  exultation,  and  exclaim,  "  Ah,  neighbour,  neigh- 
twur !  did  I  not  say  that  iJolph  would  one  day  or 
Other  hold  up  his  head  with  the  best  of  them  ?" 

Thus  did  Dolph  Heyliger  go  on,  cheerily  and 
prosperously,  growing  merrier  as  he  grew  older  and 
wiser,  and  completely  falsifying  the  old  proverb 
oiaout  money  got  over  the  devil's  back  ;  tor  he  made 
good  use  of  his  wealth,  and  became  a  distinguished 
citizen,  and  a  valuable  member  of  the  community. 
He  was  a  great  promoter  of  public  institutions,  such 
as  beef-steak  societies  and  catch-clubs.  He  presided 
at  all  public  dinners,  and  was  the  first  that  intro- 
duced turtle  from  the  West  Indies.  He  improved 
'he  breed  of  race-horses  and  game-cocks,  and  was 


so  great  a  patron  of  modest  merit,  that  any  one  who 
could  sing  a  good  song,  or  tell  a  good  story,  was 
sure  to  find  a  place  at  his  table. 

He  was  a  member,  too,  of  the  corporation,  made 
several  laws  for  the  protection  of  game  and  oysters, 
and  bequeathed  to  the  board  a  large  silver  punch 
bowl,  made  out  of  the  identical  porringer  before 
mentioned,  and  which  is  in  the  possession  ol  tht 
cor|)oration  to  this  very  day. 

Finally,  he  died,  in  a  florid  old  age,  of  an  apo 
plexy,  at  a  corporation  feast,  and  was  buried  witi 
great  honours  in  the  yard  of  the  little  Dutch  church 
in  Garden-street,  where  his  tombstone  may  still  he 
seen,  with  a  modest  epitaph  in  Dutch,  by  his  friend 
Mynheer  Justus  Benson,  an  ancient  and  excelleir 
poet  of  the  province. 

The  foregoing  .ale  rests  on  better  authority  thnn 
most  tales  of  the  itind,  as  I  have  it  at  second-hand 
from  the  lips  of  Dolph  Heyliger  himself.  He  never 
related  it  till  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and 
then  in  great  confidence,  (for  he  was  very  discreet), 
to  a  few  of  his  particular  cronies  at  his  own  table 
over  a  supernumerary  bowl  of  punch  ;  and,  strange 
as  the  hobgobUn  parts  of  the  story  may  seem,  there 
never  was  a  single  doubt  expressed  on  the  subject 
by  any  of  his  guests.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  betorr 
concluding,  to  observe  that,  in  addition  to  his  other 
accomplishments,  Dolph  Heyliger  was  noted  lor 
being  the  ablest  drawer  ol  the  long-bow  in  the 
whole  province. 


THE  WEDDING. 


No  more,  no  more,  much  honour  av*  betid* 
The  lofty  brideftroom  and  the  lovelf  bride ; 
Thmt  all  of  their  lucceeding  dayt  mar  uy, 
Each  day  appears  like  to  a  wedding-day. 

BiAmiwArrB, 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  and  demurs  ol 
Lady  Lillycraft,  and  all  the  grave  objections  that 
were  conjured  up  against  the  month  of  May,  yet  the 
wedding  has  at  length  happily  taken  place.  It  was 
celebrated  at  the  village  church,  in  presence  of  a 
numerous  company  of  relatives  and  friends,  and 
many  of  the  tenantry.  The  Squire  must  needs  have 
something  of  the  old  ceremonies  observed  on  the 
occasion  ;  so,  at  the  gate  of  the  church-yard,  several 
little  girls  of  the  village,  dressed  in  white,  were  in 
readiness  with  baskets  of  flowers,  which  they  strew- 
ed before  the  bride  ;  and  the  Initler  bore  before  her 
the  bride-cup,  a  great  silver  embossed  bowl,  one  of 
the  fajT.ily  reUcs  from  the  days  of  the  hard  drinkers. 
This  Wis  filled  with  rich  wine,  and  decorated  with  a 
branch  of  rosemary,  tied  with  gay  rib&nds,  according 
to  ancient  custom. 

"  H.ippy  IS  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on,"  says 
the  old  proverb  ;  and  it  was  as  sunny  and  auspicious 
a  morning  as  heart  could  wish.  The  bride  lookrd 
uncommonly  beautiful ;  but,  in  fact,  what  woiniji 
does  not  look  interesting  on  her  wedding-day  ?  I 
know  no  sight  more  charming  and  touching  than 
that  of  a  young  and  timid  bride,  in  her  robes  of 
virgin  white,  led  up  trembling  to  the  altar.  When 
I  thus  behold  a  lovely  girl,  in  the  tenderness  of  hei 
years,  forsaking  the  house  of  her  fathers  and  the 
home  of  her  childhood ;  and,  with  the  implicit  con. 
fiding,  and  the  sweet  self-abandonment,  which  be- 
long to  woman,  giving  up  all  the  world  for  the  man 
of  ner  choice :  when  I  hear  her,  in  the  good  old 
language  of  the  ritual,  yielding  herself  to  him  "  for 
better  Tor  worse,  for  richer  fcr  poorer,  in  sickness 
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and  in  health  to  love,  honour,  and  obey,  till  death 
us  do  part,"  it  brines  to  my  mind  the  beautiful  and 
aflPecting  self-devotion  of  Ruth :  "  Whither  thou 
goest  I  will  go,  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge ; 
thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my 
God." 

The  fair  Julia  was  supported  on  the  trying  oc- 
casion by  Lady  Lillycraft,  whose  heart  was  over- 
flowing with  its  wonted  sympathy  in  all  matters  of 
ove  and  matrimony.  As  the  bride  approached  the 
liter,  her  face  would  be  one  moment  covered  with 
blushes,  and  the  next  deadly  pale ;  and  she  seemed 
almost  ready  to  shrink  from  sight  among  her  female 
companions. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  makes  every  one 
serious,  and,  as  it  were,  awe-struck,  at  a  marriage 
ceremony — which  is  generally  considered  as  an 
occasion  of  festivity  and  rejoicing.  As  the  cere- 
mony was  performing,  1  ol)served  many  a  rosy  face 
among  the  country  girls  turn  pale,  and  I  did  not 
see  a  smile  throughout  the  church.  The  young 
ladies  from  the  Hall  were  almost  as  much  frightened 
as  if  it  had  been  their  own  c;ise,  and  stole  many  a 
look  of  sympathy  at  their  trembling  comp.inion.  A 
tear  stood  in  the  eye  of  the  sensitive  Lady  Lilly- 
craft  ;  and  as  to  Phoebe  Wilkins,  who  w.-is  present, 
she  absolutely  wept  and  sobbeil  aloud  ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  tell,  half  the  time,  what  these  fond  foolish 
creatures  are  crying  about. 

The  captain,  too,  though  naturally  gay  and  un- 
concerned, was  much  agitaterl  on  the  occasion  ;  and, 
in  attempting  to  put  the  ring  upon  the  bride's  finger, 
dropped  it  on  the  floor ;  which  Lady  Lillycraft  has 
since  assured  me  is  a  very  lucky  omen.  Even  Master 
Simon  had  lost  his  usu.al  vivacity,  and  had  assumed 
n  most  whimsically  solemn  face,  which  he  is  apt  to 
Jo  on  '-"i  occasions  of  ceremony.  He  had  much 
whispe  .lii,  "ith  the  parson  and  parish-clerk,  for  he 
,s  aiwa""  ■'■  personage  in  the  scene,  and  he  echo- 
•-■d  the  ■•  i  men  with  a  solenmity  and  devotion 
that  edii-  ■      .^  whole  assemblage. 

The  moment,  however,  that  the  ceremony  was 
over,  tho  transition  was  magical.  The  bride-cup 
was  passed  round,  according  to  ancient  usage,  for 
the  co.npany  to  drink  to  a  happy  union  ;  every  one's 
feelings  seemed  to  break  fcjrth  from  restraint. 
Master  Simon  had  a  world  of  bachelor  pleasantries 
to  utter  ;  and  as  to  the  gallant  general,  he  bowed 
and  cooed  about  the  dulcet  Lady  Lillycraft,  like  a 
mighty  cock-pigeon  about  his  dame. 

The  villagers  gathered  in  the  church-yard,  to 
"heer  the  happy  couple  as  they  left  the  church  ;  and 
'he  musical  tailor  had  marshalled  his  band,  and  set 
jp  a  hideous  discord,  as  the  blushing  and  smiling 
f)ride  passed  through  a  lane  of  honest  peasantry  to 
her  carriage.  The  children  shouted,  and  threw  up 
their  hats ;  the  bells  rung  a  merry  peal,  that  set 
all  the  crows  and  rooks  flying  and^  cawing  about 
the  air,  and  threatened  to  bring  down  the  battle- 
ments of  the  old  tower ;  and  there  was  a  continual 
|)opping  ofT  of  rusty  iire-locks  from  every  part  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  prodigal  son  distinguished  himself  on  the 
:(jcasion,  having  hoisted  a  flag  on  the  top  of  the 
x;hool-house,  and  kept  the  vnll.-ige  in  a  hubbub 
from  sunrise,  with  the  sound  of  drum  and  fife 
and  pandean  pipe ;  in  which  species  of  music 
several  of  his  scholars  are  making  wonderful  pro- 
rtciency.  In  his  great  zeal,  however,  he  had  nearly 
done  mischief ;  for  on  returning  from  church,  the 
horses  of  the  bride's  carriage  took  fright  from  the 
discharge  of  a  row  of  old  gun-barrels,  which  he 
had  mounted  as  a  park  of  artillery  in  front  of  the 
school-house,  to  give  the  captain  a  military  salute  as 
"le  passed. 


The  day  passed  aff  with  great  rustic  rejoicinc 
Tables  were  spread  under  the  trees  in  the  park, 
where  all  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  regaled  with  roast-beef  and  plum-piiddirg 
and  oceans  of  ale.  Ready-Money  Jack  presided  at 
one  of  the  tables,  and  became  so  full  of  good  cheer, 
as  to  unbend  from  his  usual  gravity,  to  sine  a  song 
out  of  all  tune,  and  giv6  two  or  three  sT.cuts  of 
laughter,  that  almost  electrified  his  neighbours, 
like  so  many  peals  of  thunder.  The  schoolmastet 
and  the  apothecary  vied  with  each  other  in  nr  aking 
speeches  over  their  liquor ;  and  there  were  occa- 
sional glees  and  musical  performances  by  the 
village  band,  that  must  have  Trightcned  every  fawn 
and  dryad  from  the  park.  Even  old  Christy,  who 
had  got  on  a  new  dress  from  top  to  toe,  and  shone 
in  all  the  splendour  of  bright  leather  breeches  and 
an  enormous  wedding  favour  in  his  cap,  foi  got  his 
usual  crustiness,  became  inspired  by  wine  and  vvassel, 
and  absolutely  danced  a  hornpipe  on  one  of  the 
tables,  with  all  the  grace  and  agility  of  a  manikin 
hung  upon  wires. 

Equal  gaiety  reigned  within  doors,  where  a  large 
party  of  friends  were  entertained.  Every  one  laughed 
cat  his  own  pleasantry,  without  attending  to  that  of 
his  neighbours.  Loads  of  bride-cake  were  distribu- 
ted. The  young  ladies  were  all  busy  in  pass- 
ing morsels  of  it  through  the  wedding-ring  to  dream 
on,  and  I  myself  assisted  a  few  little  boarding-school 
girls  in  putting  up  a  quantity  for  their  companions, 
which  I  nave  no  doubt  will  set  all  the  little  heads  in 
the  school  gadding,  for  a  week  at  least. 

Alter  dinner,  all  llie  conn)any,  great  and  small, 
gentle  and  simple,  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
dance  ;  not  the  modern  quadrille,  with  its  graceful 
gravity,  but  the  meri-y,  social,  old  country-dance , 
the  true  dance,  as  the  Squire  says,  for  a  wedding  oc- 
Ciision,  as  it  sets  all  the  work!  jigging  in  couples, 
hand  in  hand,  and  makes  every  eye  and  every  heart 
dance  merrily  to  the  music.  According  to  frank  old 
usage,  the  gentlefolks  of  the  Hall  minjjled  for  a  time 
in  tiie  dance  of  the  peasantry,  who  had  a  great  tent 
erected  for  a  ball-room  ;  and  1  think  1  never  saw 
Master  Simon  more  in  his  element,  than  when  fig- 
uring about  among  his  rustic  admirers,  as  master  of 
the  ceremonies ;  and,  with  a  mingled  air  of  protec- 
tion and  gallantry,  leading  out  the  quondam  Queen 
of  May,  all  blushing  at  the  signal  honour  conferred 
upon  her. 

In  the  evening  the  whole  village  was  illuminated, 
excepting  the  house  of  the  radical,  who  has  not 
shown  his  face  during  the  rejoicings.  There  was  a 
display  of  fire-works  at  the  school-house,  got  up  by 
the  prodigal  son,  which  had  well-nigh  set  hre  to  the 
building.  The  Squire  is  so  much  jleased  with  the  ex- 
traordinary services  of  this  last  mentioned  worthy,  that 
he  talks  of  enrolling  him  in  his  list  of  valuable  retain- 
ers, and  promoting  him  to  some  important  post  on 
the  estate  ;  peradventure  to  be  falconer,  if  the  hawks 
can  ever  be  brought  into  proper  training. 

There  is  a  well-known  old  proverb,  that  says  "  one 
wedding  makes  many," — or  something  to  the  same 
purpose  ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  holds 
good  in  the  present  instance.  1  have  seen  several 
flirtations  among  the  young  people,  that  have  been 
brought  together  on  this  occasion  ;  and  a  great  deal 
of  strolling  about  in  pairs,  among  the  retired  walks 
and  blossoming  shrubberies  of  the  old  garden  :  and 
if  groves  were  really  given  to  whispering,  as  poeta 
would  fain  make  us  believe,  Heaven  knows  what  love 
tales  the  grave-looking  old  trees  about  this  venera- 
ble country-seat  might  blab  to  the  world. 

The  general,  too,  has  waxed  very  zealous  in  his 
devotions  within  the  last  few  days,  as  the  time  of  hei 
ladyship's  departure  approaches.    I  observed  him 
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casting  many  a  tender  look  at  her  during  the  wed- 
ding dinner,  while  the  courses  were  changing ; 
though  he  was  always  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  his 
adoration  by  the  appearance  of  any  new  delicacy. 
The  general,  in  fact,  has  arrived  at  that  time  of  life 
when  the  heart  and  the  stomach  maintain  a  kind  of 
balance  of  power,  and  when  a  man  is  apt  to  be  per- 
plexed in  his  affections  between  a  fine  woman  and  a 
truffled  turkey.  Her  ladyship  was  certainly  rivalled, 
through  the  whole  of  the  first  course,  by  a  dish  of 
itewed  carp ;  and  there  was  one  glance,  which  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  a  point-blank  shot  at  her 
heart,  and  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  effect  a  prac- 
ticable breach,  had  it  not  unluckily  been  directed 
away  to  a  tempting  breast  of  lamb,  in  which  it  im- 
mediately produced  a  formidable  incision. 

Thus  did  this  faithless  general  go  on,  coquetting 
during  the  whole  dinner,  and  committing  an  infidel- 
ity with  every  new  dish  ;  until,  in  the  end,  he  was  so 
overpowered  by  the  attentions  he  had  paid  to  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl ;  to  pastry,  jelly,  cream,  and  blanc- 
mange, that  he  seemed  to  sink  within  himself:  his 
eyes  swam  beneath  their  lids,  and  their  fire  was  so 
much  slackened,  that  he  could  no  longer  discharge  a 
single  glance  that  would  reach  across  the  table. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  fear  the  general  ate  himself  into 
as  much  disgrace,  at  this  memorable  dinner,  as  I 
have  seen  him  sleep  himself  into  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. 

I  am  told,  moreover,  that  young  Jack  Tibbets  was 
30  touched  by  the  wedding  ceremony,  at  which  he 
was  present,  and  so  captivated  by  the  sensibility  of 
poor  Phctbe  Wilkins,  who  certamly  looked  all  the 
better  for  her  tears,  that  he  had  a  reconciliation  with 
her  that  very  day,  after  dinner,  in  one  of  the  groves 
of  the  park,  and  danced  with  her  in  the  evening  ;  to 
the  complete  confusion  of  all  Dame  Tibbets'  domes- 
tic 'politics.  I  met  them  walking  together  in  the 
paik,  shortly  after  the  reconciliation  must  have  taken 
place.  Young  Jack  carried  himself  gayty  and  man- 
fully; but  Phoebe  hung  her  head,  blushing,  as  1  ap- 
proached. However,  just  as  she  passed  me,  and 
dionped  a  curtsy,  I  caught  a  shy  gleam  of  her  eye  from 
under  her  bonnet  ;  but  it  w:is  immediately  cast  down 
again.  I  saw  enough  in  that  smgle  gleam,  and  in  the 
involuntary  smile  that  dimpled  about  her  rosy  lips,  to 
feel  satisfied  that  the  little  gipsy's  heart  was  happy 
again. 

What  is  more.  Lady  Lillycraft,  with  her  usual  be- 
nevolence and  zeal  in  all  matters  of  this  tender  nature, 
on  hearing  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  lovers,  under- 
took the  critical  task  of  breaking  the  matter  to 
Ready  -  Money  Jack.  She  thought  there  was  no 
time  like  the  present,  and  attacked  the  sturdy  old 
yeoman  that  very  evening  in  the  park,  while  his  heart 
was  yet  lifted  up  with  the  Squire's  good  cheer.  Jack 
was  a  little  surprised  at  l)eing  drawn  aside  by  her 
ladyship,  but  was  not  to  be  flurried  by  such  an  hon- 
oui  :  he  was  still  more  surprised  by  the  nature  of 
her  communication,  and  by  this  first  intelligence  of 
an  affair  wHich  had  been  passing  under  his  eye.  He 
listened,  however,  with  his  usual  gravity,  as  her  lady- 
ship represented  the  advantages  of  the  match,  the 
ijood  (lualities  of  the  girl,  and  the  distress  which  she 
had  lately  suffered :  at  length  his  eye  began  to  kin- 
dle, and  his  hand  to  play  with  the  head  of  his  cudgel. 
Lady  Lillycraft  s.iw  that  something  in  the  narrative 
iiad  gone  wrong,  and  hastened  to  mollify  his  rising 
'.It  by  reiterating  the  soft-hearted  Phoebe's  merit  and 
fidelity,  and  her  great  unhappiness  ;  when  old  Ready- 
Money  suddenly  interrupted  her  by  exclaiming,  that 
if  Jacx  did  not  niarn'  tne  wench,  he'd  break  every 
bone  in  his  bo<ly  I  The  match,  therefore,  is  consid- 
ered a  settled  thing :  Dame  Tibbets  and  the  house- 
keeper nave  made  friends,  and  drank  tea  together ; 


and  Phoebe  has  again  recovered  hei  good  iooka  hm 
good  spirits,  and  is  carolling  from  morning  till  n  ight 
like  a  lark. 

But  the  most  whimsical  caprice  of  Cupid  is  one 
that  I  should  be  almost  afraid  to  mention,  ('id  I  not 
know  that  I  was  writing  for  teaders  well  experienced 
in  the  waywardness  of  this  most  mischievous  deii\, 
The  morning  after  the  wedding,  therefore,  whiff 
Lady  Lillycraft  was  making  preparations  for  hex  iW^ 
parture,  an  audience  was  requested  by  her  irnma.  i- 
late  hand-'  .lid,  Mrs.  Hannah,  who,  with  inikh 
primming  of  the  mouth,  and  mar.y  maidenly  hesna- 
tions,  requested  leave  to  stay  behind,  and  that  Lady 
Lillycraft  would  supply  her  place  with  some  other 
servant.  Her  ladyship  was  astonished:  "What 
Hannuh  going  to  quit  her,  that  had  lived  with  her 
so  lone ! ' 

"  Why,  one  could  not  help  it ;  one  must  settle  in 
life  some  time  or  other." 

The'  good  lady  was  still  lost  in  amazement ;  at 
length,  the  secret  was  gasped  from  the  dry  lips  of  the 
maiden  gentlewoman :  "  She  had  been  some  time 
thinking  of  changing  her  condition,  and  at  length 
had  given  her  word,  last  evening,  to  Mr.  Christy,  thr 
huntsman." 

How,  or  when,  or  where  this  singular  courtship 
had  been  carried  on,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn ; 
nor  how  she  has  been  able,  with  the  vinegar  of  her 
disposition,  to  soften  the  stony  heart  of  old  Nimrod 
so,  however,  it  is,  and  it  has  astonished  every  one, 
With  all  her  la<lyship's  lo.e  of  match-making,  this 
last  fume  of  Hymen's  torch  has  been  too  much  for 
her.  She  has  endeavoured  to  reason  with  Mrs 
Hannah,  but  all  in  vain  ;  her  mind  was  madr  up 
and  she  grew  tart  on  the  least  contradiction.  LacI-, 
Lillycraft  applied  to  the  Squire  for  his  interferencii 
"She  did  not  know  what  she  should  do  wiiIhj; 
Mrs.  Hannah,  she  had  been  used  to  have  her  al>oi.. 
her  so  long  a  time." 

The  Squire,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  in  the  match, 
as  relieving  the  good  lady  from  a  kind  of  toilet-tyrant, 
under  whose  sway  she  had  suflTered  for  years.  Iii- 
stead  of  thwarting  the  affair,  therefore,  he  has  giver 
it  his  full  countenance;  and  declares  that  he  will  sit 
up  the  young  couple  in  one  of  the  best  cottages  on 
his  estate.  The  approbation  of  the  Squire  has  been 
followed  by  that  of  the  whole  household ;  they  a!' 
declare,  that  if  ever  matches  are  really  made  in 
heaven,  this  must  have  been  ;  for  that  old  Cliristy 
and  Mrs.  Hannah  were  as  evidently  formed  to  bt 
linked  together,  as  ever  were  pepper-box  and  vine 
gar-cruet. 

As  soon  as  this  matter  was  arranged.  Lady  Lilly- 
craft took  her  leave  of  the  family  at  the  Hall ,  taking 
with  her  the  captain  and  his  blushing  bride,  who  are 
to  pass  the  honeymoon  with  her.  Master  Simon 
accompanied  them  on  horseback,  and  indeed  means 
to  ride  on  ahead  to  make  preparations.  The  general, 
who  was  fishing  in  vain  for  an  invitation  to  her  seat, 
handed  her  ladyship  into  the  carriage  with  a  heav^ 
sigh ;  upon  which  his  bosom  friend,  Master  Sinu  n, 
who  was  just  mounting  his  horse,  gave  m'-  a  knov- 
ing  wink,  made  an  abominably  wry  face,  and,  ''tii' 
ing  from  his  saddle,  whispered  loudly  in  my  ea.  "  li 
won't  do  !  "  Then,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  a  vay 
he  cantered  off.  The  general  stood  for  some  time 
waving  his  hat  after  the  carriage  as  it  rolled  down 
the  avenue,  until  he  was  seized  with  a  tit  of  sneezing, 
from  exposing  his  head  to  the  cool  breeze.  I  observed 
that  he  returned  rather  thoughtfully  to  the  house; 
whistling  softly  to  himself,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  and  an  exceedingly  dubious  air. 

The  company  have  now  almost  all  taken  theii 
departure;  I  have  determined  to  do  the  same  to 
morrow  morning;  and  I  hope  my  reader  mav  no' 
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think  that  I  have  already  lingered  too  long  at  the 
Hall.  I  have  been  tempteu  to  do  so,  however, 
because  I  thought  I  had  lit  upon  one  of  the  retired 
places  where  there  are  yet  some  traces  to  i)e  met 
with  of  old  English  character.  A  little  while  hence, 
and  all  these  will  probably  have  passed  away.  Ready- 
Money  Jack  will  sleep  with  his  fathers :  the  good 
Squire,  and  all  his  peculiarities,  will  be  buried  in  the 
.leiKhbouring  churcn.  The  old  Hall  will  be  modern- 
i»ed  into  a  fashionable  country-seat,  or,  peradventure, 
a  manufactory.  The  park  will  be  cut  up  into  petty 
tarms  anvi  kitchen-gardens.  A  daily  coach  will  run 
through  the  village ;  it  wi'l  become,  like  all  other 
commonplace  villages,  thronged  with  coachmen, 
post-boys,  tipplers,  and  politicians :  and  Christmas, 
May-day,  and  all  the  other  hearty  merry-makings 
of  the  "good  old  times,"  will  be  forgotten. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  FAREWELL. 


And  to  without  more  circuraitance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  6t  that  we  thake  haad>  and  part. 


Hamltt. 


Having  taken  leave  of  the  Hall  and  its  inmates, 
and  brought  the  history  of  my  visit  to  something 
like  a  close,  there  seems  to  remain  nothing  further 
than  to  make  my  bow,  and  exit.  It  is  my  foible, 
however,  to  get  on  such  companionable  terms  with 
my  reader  in  the  course  of  a  work,  that  it  really 
costs  me  some  pain  to  part  with  him ;  and  I  am  apt 
to  keep  him  by  the  hand,  and  have  a  few  farewell 
words  at  the  end  of  my  last  volume. 

When  1  cast  an  eye  back  upon  the  work  1  am  just 
concluding,  I  cannot  but  be  sensible  how  full  it  must 
•je  of  errors  and  imperfections :  indeed,  how  should 
tt  be  otherwise,  writmg  as  I  do  about  subjects  and 
Kenes  with  which,  as  a  stranger,  I  am  but  partially 
acquainted  ?  Many  will  doubtless  find  cause  to 
imde  at  very  obvious  blunders  which  1  may  have 
made ;  and  many  may,  perhaps,  be  otTended  at  what 
they  may  conceive  prejudiced  representations.  Some 
will  think  I  might  have  said  much  more  on  such 
subjects  as  m.iy  suit  their  peculiar  tastes ;  whilst 
others  will  think  I  h.id  done  wiser  to  have  left  those 
subjects  entirely  alone. 

It  will  probably  be  said,  too,  by  some,  that  I  view 
England  with  a  partial  eye.  Perhaps  I  do;  for  I  can 
never  forget  that  it  is  my  "  father  land."  And  yet, 
the  circumstances  under  which  I  have  viewed  it  have 
by  no  means  been  such  as  were  calculated  to  pro- 
duce favourable  impressions.  Foi  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  that  I  have  resided  in  it,  I  have  lived  al- 
most unknowing  and  unknown  ;  seeking  no  favours, 
and  receiving  none :  "  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  in 
tht  land,"  and  subject  to  all  the  chills  and  neglects 
that  are  the  common  lot  of  the  stranger. 

When  I  consider  these  circumstances,  and  recol- 
lect how  often  I  have  taken  up  my  pen,  with  a  mind 
ill  at  ease,  and  spirits  much  dejected  and  cast  down, 
I  cannot  but  think  I  was  not  likely  to  err  on  the  fa- 
vourable side  of  the  picture.  The  opinions  1  have 
ffiven  of  English  character  have  been  the  result  of 
much  quiet,  dispassionate,  and  varied  observation. 
It  is  a  character  not  to  be  hastily  studied,  for  it  al- 
ways puts  on  a  repulsive  and  ungracious  aspect  to  a 
stranger.  Let  those,  then,  who  condemn  my  repre- 
sentations as  too  favourable,  observe  this  people  as 
closely  and  deliberately  as  I  have  done,  and  they 
will,  probably,  change  their  opinion.  Of  one  thing, 
at  any  rate,  I  am  certain,  that  I  have  spoken  hon- 
estly and  sinceTely,  from  the    convictions    of   my 


mind,  and  the  dictates  of  my  hean.  When  I  first 
published  my  former  writings,  it  was  with  no  Sop« 
of  gaining  favour  in  English  eyes,  for  I  little  thcugnt 
they  were  to  become  current  out  of  my  own  coun- 
try ;  and  had  I  merely  sought  popularity  among  my 
own  countrymen,  I  should  nave  taken  a  more  direct 
and  obvious  way,  by  gratifying  rather  than  rebuking 
the  angry  feelings  that  wer?  then  prevalent  against 
England. 

And  here  let  me  acknowledge  my  warm,  mj 
thankful  feelings,  at  the  effect  produced  by  one  oi 
my  trivial  lucubrations.  I  allude  to  the  essay  in  the 
Sketch-Book,  on  the  subject  of  the  literary  feuds  be- 
tween England  and  America.  I  cannot  express  the 
heartfelt  delight  I  have  experienced,  at  the  unex- 
pected sympathy  and  approbation  with  which  those 
remarks  have  been  received  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. I  speak  this  not  from  any  paltry  feelings  of 
gratified  vanity ;  for  I  attribute  the  effect  to  no  merit 
of  my  pen.  The  paper  in  question  was  brief  and 
casual,  and  the  ideas  it  conveyed  were  simple  and  ob- 
vious. "  It  was  the  cause :  it  was  the  cause  "  alone. 
There  was  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  my  read- 
ers to  be  favourably  affected.  My  countrymen  re- 
sponded in  heart  to  the  filial  feelings  I  had  avowed 
in  their  name  towards  the  parent  country :  and  there 
was  a  generous  sympathy  in  every  English  bosom 
towards  a  sohtary  individual,  lifting  up  his  voice  in 
a  strange  land,  to  vindicate  the  injured  character  of 
his  nation.  There  are  some  causes  so  sacred  as  to 
carry  with  them  an  irresistible  appeal  to  every  vir- 
tuous bosom  :  and  he  needs  but  little  power  of  elo- 
quence, who  defends  the  honour  of  his  wife,  his 
mother,  or  his  country. 

I  hail,  therefore,  the  success  of  that  brief  paper, 
as  showing  how  much  good  may  be  done  by  a  kind 
word,  however  feeble,  when  spoken  in  season — as 
showing  how  much  dormant  good-feeling  actually 
exists  in  each  country,  towards  the  other,  which  only 
wants  the  slightest  spark  to  kindle  it  into  a  genial 
flame — as  showing,  in  fact,  what  1  have  all  alone 
l)elieved  and  asserted,  that  the  two  nations  would 
grow  together  in  esteem  and  amity,  if  meddling  and 
malignant  spirits  would  but  throw  by  their  mischiev- 
ous pens,  and  leave  kindred  hearts  to  the  kindly  im- 
pulses of  nature. 

I  once  more  assert,  and  I  assert  it  with  increaseo 
conviction  of  its  truth,  that  there  exists,  among  the 
great  majority  of  my  countrymen,  a  favourable  feel- 
ing toward  England.  1  repeat  this  assertion,  be- 
cause I  think  it  a  truth  that  cannot  too  often  be  re- 
iterated, and  because  it  has  met  with  some  contra- 
diction. Among  all  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
minds  of  my  countrymen,  among  all  those  which 
eventu.ally  give  a  tone  to  national  opinion,  there  ex- 
ists a  cordial  desire  to  be  on  terms  of  courtesy  and 
friendship.  But  at  the  same  time,  there  exists  in 
those  very  minds  a  distrust  of  reciprocal  good-wiU 
on  the  part  of  England.  They  have  been  ren- 
dered morbidly  sensitive  by  the  attacks  made  upon 
their  country  by  the  English  press  ;  and  their  occa- 
sional irritability  on  this  subject  h.as  been  misinter- 
preted into  a  settled  and  unnatural  hostility. 

For  my  part,  I  consider  this  jealous  sensibility  as 
belonging  to  generous  natures.  1  should  look  upon 
my  countrymen  as  fallen  indeed  from  that  independ- 
ence of  spirit  which  is  their  birth-gift ;  as  fallen  in- 
deed from  that  pride  of  character  which  they  inherit 
from  the  proud  nation  from  which  they  sprung, 
could  they  tamely  sit  down  under  the  infliction  of 
convdmely  and  insult.  Indeed,  the  very  impatience 
which  they  show  as  to  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  press,  proves  their  respect  for  English  opinion, 
and  their  desire  for  English  amity ;  for  there  is  nevet 
jealousy  where  there  is  not  strong  regard. 
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It  is  eisy  to  !iay,  that  these  attacks  are  all  the 
effusions  of  worthless  scribblers,  and  treated  with 
•ilent  contempt  by  the  nation  ;  but,  alas !  the  slan- 
ders of  the  scribbler  travel  abroad,  and  the  silent 
contempt  of  the  nation  is  only  known  at  home. 
With  England,  then,  it  remains,  as  I  have  formerly 
asserted,  to  promote  a  mutual  spirit  of  conciliation  ; 
she  has  but  to  hold  the  language  of  friendship  and 
respect,  and  she  is  secure  of  the  good-will  of  every 
American  bosom. 

In  expressmg  these  sentiments,  I  would  utter 
nothing  that  should  commit  the  proper  spirit  of  my 
countrymen.  VVe  seek  no  boon  at  England's  hands : 
we  ask  nothing  as  a  favour.  Her  friendship  is  not 
necessary,  nor  would  her  hostility  be  dangerous  to 
our  well-being.  We  ask  nothing  from  abroad  that 
we  cannot  reciprocate.  But  with  respect  to  En- 
gland, we  have  a  warm  feeling  of  the  heart,  the 
elow  of  consanguinity  that  still  lingers  in  our 
blood.  Interest  apart — past  differences  forgotten 
— we  extend  the  hand  of  old  relationship.  We 
merely  ask,  do  not  estrange  us  from  you ;  do  not 
destroy  the  ancien'  tie  of  blood ;  do  not  let  scoffers 
and  slanderers  drive  a  kindred  nation  from  your 
side ;  we  would  fain  be  friends ;  do  not  compel  us 
to  be  eneinies. 

There  needs  no  better  rallying-ground  for  interna- 
tional amity,  than  that  furnished  oy  an  eminent  En- 
elish  writer :  "  There  is,"  says  he,  "  a  sacred  bond 
Between  us  of  blood  and  of  language,  which  no  cir- 
cumstances can  break.  Our  literature  must  always 
be  theirs ;  and  though  their  laws  are  no  longer  tne 
■ame  as  ours,  we  have  the  same  Bible,  and  we  ad- 
dress our  common  Father  in  the  same  prayer.  Na- 
tions are  too  ready  to  admit  that  they  nave  natural 
e»iemies  ;  why  should  they  be  less  willing  to  believe 
that  they  have  natural  friends?  "* 

To  the  m.tgnanimous  spirits  of  both  countries 
must  we  trust  to  carry  such  a  natural  alliance  of  af- 
fection into  full  effect.  To  pe.is  more  powerful  than 
mine,  I  leave  the  noble  task  of  promotmg  the  cause 
of  national  amity.  To  the  intelligent  and  enlightened 
of  my  own  country,  I  address  my  parting  voice,  en- 
trealmg  them  to  show  themselves  superior  to  the 
petty  attacks  of  the  ignorant  and  the  worthless,  and 
still  to  look  with  dispassionate  and  philosophic  eye 
to  the  moral  character  of  England,  as  the  intellectual 
source  of  our  rising  greatness ;  while  I  appeal  to 
every  generous-minded  Englishman  from  the  slanders 
which  disgrace  the  press,  insult  the  understanding, 
and  belie  the  magnanimity  of  his  country  :  and  I  in- 


*  From  an  artide  (uid  to  be  by  Robert  Southey,  Biq.)  publithed 
ia  Ike  Quuteily  Review.  It  ii  to  be  lamented  that  tLu  pubiica- 
doa  ikouM  ID  oAia  forfel  the  ganeraui  Ust  here  given  t 


vite  him  to  look  to  America,  as  to  a  kindred  na 
tion,  worthy  of  its  origin ;  giving,  in  the  health) 
vigour  of  its  growth,  the  best  of  comments  on  it: 
parent  stock ;  and  reflecting,  in  the  dawning  bright- 
ness of  its  fame,  the  moral  effulgence  of  British 
glory. 

I  am  sure  that  such  an  appeal  will  not  be  mc^.e  it 
vain.  Indeed,  I  have  noticed,  for  some  tim^  pijt 
an  essential  change  in  English  sentiment  wi'.n  regard 
to  America.  In  parliament,  that  fountain-head  of 
public  opinion,  there  seems  to  be  an  emulation,  on 
both  sides  of  the  house,  in  holding  the  language  of 
courtesy  and  friendship.  The  same  spirit  is  d.iil) 
becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  In  good  society. 
There  is  a  growing  curiosity  concerning  my  countr\ ; 
.1  craving  desire  for  correct  information,  that  cannot 
fail  to  lead  to  a  favourable  understanding.  The 
scoffer,  I  trust,  has  had  his  day ;  the  time  of  tlie 
slanderer  is  gone  by ;  the  ribald  jokes,  the  stale 
commonplaces,  which  have  so  long  passed  current 
when  America  was  the  theme,  are  now  banished  to 
the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar,  or  only  perpetuated  by 
the  hireling  scribblers  and  traditional  jesters  of  the 
press.  The  intelligent  and  high-minded  now  pride 
themselves  upon  making  Amenca  a  study. 

But  however  my  feelings  may  be  understood  or 
reciprocated  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  utter 
them  without  reserve,  for  I  have  ever  found  that  to 
speak  frankly  is  to  speak  safely.  I  am'  not  so  sanguine 
as  to  believe  that  the  two  nations  are  ever  to  l)e 
bound  together  by  any  romantic  ties  of  feeling  ;  but 
I  believe  that  much  may  be  done  towards  keeping 
alive  cordial  sentiments,  were  every  well-dispr-sci 
mind  occasionally  to  throw  in  a  simple  word  of 
kindness.  If  I  nave,  indeed,  produced  any  suci 
effect  by  my  writings,  it  will  be  a  soothing  renectior 
to  me,  that  for  once,  in  the  course  of  a  rather  negli 
gent  life,  I  have  been  useful ;  that  for  once,  by  the 
casual  exercise  of  a  pen  which  has  been  in  general 
but  too  unprofitably  employed,  I  have  awakened  a 
cord  of  sympathy  between  the  land  of  my  fathen 
and  the  dear  land  that  gave  me  birth. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  sentiments,  I  now  take  my 
farewell  of  the  paternal  soil.  With  anxious  eye  do 
I  behold  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  difficulty  that  are 
lowering  over  it,  and  earnestly  do  I  hope  that  they 
may  all  clear  up  into  serene  and  settled  sunshine. 
In  bidding  this  last  adieu,  my  heart  is  filled  with 
fond,  yet  melancholy  emotions;  and  still  I  linger, 
and  still,  like  a  child  leaving  the  venerable  ab<xles 
of  his  forefathers,  I  turn  to  breathe  forth  a  filial 
benediction :  "  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  oh,  En- 
gland 1  and  plenteousness  within  thv  palaces ;  fot 
my  brethren  and  my  companions'  save  I  will  now 
say.  Peace  be  within  thee  f 
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CONTRIBUTED   TO    THE    KNICKERBOCKER    MAGAZINE 

BY  GEOFFREY  CRAYON. 


A  CHRONICLE  OF  WOLFERT'S  ROOST. 


TO  THI  EDITOR  OP  THI  KNICKKKBOCKBR. 

Sir:  I  have  observed  that  as  a  man  advances  in  life, 
he  is  subject  to  a  kind  of  plethora  of  the  mind,  doubt- 
less occasioned  by  the  vast  accumulation  of  wisdom 
and  experience  upon  the  brain.  Hence  >"■  s  apt  to 
become  narrative  and  admonitory,  that  is  >ay,  fond 
of  telling  long  stories,  and  of  doling  out  advice,  to  the 
small  profit  and  great  annoyance  of  his  friends.  As  I 
have  a  great  horror  of  becoming  the  oracle,  or,  more 
technically  speaking,  the  *  bore,'  of  the  dr>mestic  circle, 
and  would  much  rather  bestow  my  wisdom  and  te- 
diousness  upon  the  world  at  large,  I  have  alwaya 
sought  to  ease  off  this  surcharge  of  the  intellect  by 
means  of  my  pen,  and  hence  have  inflicted  divers  gos- 
siping volumes  upon  the  patience  of  the  public.  I  am 
tired,  however,  of  writing  volumes  ;  they  do  not  afford 
exactly  the  relief  I  require ;  there  is  too  much  prepa- 
ration, arrangement,  and  parade,  in  this  set  form  of 
coming  before  the  public.  I  am  growing  too  indolent 
and  unambitious  for  any  thing  that  requires  labor  or 
display.  I  have  thought,  therefore,  of  securing  to  my- 
self a  snug  corner  in  some  periodical  work  where  I 
neight,  as  it  were,  loll  at  my  ease  in  ray  elbow-chair, 
a.id  chat  sociably  with  the  public,  as  with  an  old 
friend,  on  any  chance  subject  that  might  pop  into  my 
brain. 

In  looking  around,  for  this  purpose,  upon  the  vari- 
ous excellent  periodicals  with  which  our  country 
abounds,  my  eye  was  struck  by  the  title  of  your  work — 
'  The  Knickkrbockbr.'  My  heart  leaped  at  the  sight. 
DiBURiCH  Knickbrbockbr,  Sir,  was  one  of  my  ear- 
liest and  most  valued  friends,  and  the  recollection  of 
him  is  associated  with  some  of  the  pleasantest  scenes 
of  my  youthful  days.  To  explain  this,  and  to  show 
how  I  came  into  possession  of  sundry  of  his  posthu- 
mous works,  which  I  have  from  time  to  time  given  to 
the  world,  permit  me  to  relate  a  few  particulars  of  our 
early  inrercourse.  I  give  them  with  the  more  confi- 
dence, as  I  know  the  interest  you  take  in  that  departed 
worthy,  whose  name  and  effigy  are  stamped  upon  your 
title-page,  and  as  they  will  be  found  important  to  the 
better  understanding  and  relishing  divers  communica- 
tions I  may  have  to  make  to  you. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  that  great  and  good  man, 
for  such  I  may  venture  to  call  him,  now  that  the  lapse 
nf  some  thirty  years  has  shrouded  his  name  with  ven- 
erable antiquity,  and  the  popular  voice  has  elevated 
him  to  fhe  rank  of  the  classic  historians  of  yore,  my 
*rst  acquaintance  with  him  was  formed  on  the  banks  of 
!he  Huds(»n,  not  far  from  the  wizard  region  of  Sleepy 
Hollow.  He  had  come  there  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches among  toe  Dutch  neighborhoods  for  materi- 
ils  for  his  immortal  history.  For  this  purpose,  he  was 
ransacking  the  archives  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
arid  historical  mansions  in  the  country.  It  was  a  lowly 
edifice,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  anc 
stood  on  a  green  bank,  overshadowed  by  trees,  from 
which  it  peeped  forth  upon  the  Great  Tappan  Zee,  so 
famous  among  early  Dutch  navigators.   A  bright  pure 


spring  welled  up  at  the  foot  of  the  green  back ;  a  mfia 
brook  came  babbling  down  a  neighboring  ravinr  and 
threw  itself  into  a  little  woody  cove,  in  front  of  the 
mansion.  It  was  indeed  as  quiet  and  sheltered  a  nook 
as  the  heart  of  man  could  require,  in  which  to  take 
refuge  f'-om  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  world  ;  and 
as  such,  It  had  been  chosen  in  old  times,  by  Wolfen  ' 
Acker,  one  of  the  privy  councillors  of  the  renowned 
Peter  Stuyvesant, 

This  worthy  but  ill-starred  man  had  led  a  weary  and 
worried  life,  throughout  the  stormy  reign  of  the  chiv- 
alric  Peter,  being  one  of  those  unlucky  wights  with 
whom  the  world  is  ever  at  variance,  and  who  are  kept 
in  a  continual  fume  and  fret,  by  the  wickedness  of 
mankind.  At  the  time  of  the  subjugation  of  the  prov- 
ince by  the  English,  he  retired  hither  in  high  dudgeon  ; 
with  the  bitter  determination  to  bury  himself  from  the 
world,  and  live  here  in  peace  and  quietness  for  the  ro- 
mainder  of  his  days.  In  token  of  this  fixed  resolution, 
he  inscribed  over  his  door  the  favourite  Dutch  motto, 
'  Lust  in  Rust,'  (pleasure  in  repose.)  The  mansion 
was  thence  called  '  Wolfert's  Rust '— Wolfert's  Rest ; 
but  in  process  of  time,  the  name  was  vitiated  into 
Wolfert's  Roost,  probably  from  its  quaint  cock-lofi 
look,  or  from  its  having  a  weather-cock  perched  oe 
every  gable.  This  name  it  continued  to  bear,  long 
after  the  unlucky  WoKert  was  driven  forth  once  more 
upon  a  wrangling  world,  by  the  tongue  of  a  termagant 
wife  ;  for  it  passed  into  a  proverb  through  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  thai 
the  cock  of  the  Roost  was  the  most  hen-pecked  bird  io 
the  country. 

This   primitive   and   historical   mansion  has  since 
passed  through  many  changes  and  trials,  which  it  may 
be  my  lot  hereafter  to  notice.     At  the  time  of  the  so- 
journ of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  it  was  in  possession 
of  the  gallant  family  of  the  Van  Tassels,  who  have 
figured  so  conspicuously  in  his  writings.     What  ap- 
pears to  have  g^ven  it  peculiar  value,  in  his  eyes,  was 
the  rich  treasury  of  historical  facts  here  secretly  hoard- 
ed up,  like  buried  gold ;   for  it  is  said  that  Wolfen 
Acker,  when  he  retreated  from  New  Amsterdam,  car- 
ried off  with  him  many  of  the  records  and  journals  of 
the  province,  pertaining  to  the  Dutch  dynasty  ;  swear- 
ing that  they  should  itever  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.    These,  like  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  had  baf- 
fled the  research  of  former  historians  ;  but  these  did  I 
find  the  indefatigable  Diedrich  diligently  deciphering. 
He  was  already  a  sage  in  years  and  experience,  I  but 
an  idle  stripling  ;  yet  he  did  not  despise  my  youth  and 
ignorance,  but  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  leo 
me  gently  into  those  paths  of  local  and  traditional  lore 
which  he  was  so  fond  o(,«xploring.     I  sat  with  him  ir 
his  little  chamber  at  the  Roost,  and  watched  the  anti 
quarian  patience  and  perseverance  with  which  he  di- 
ciphered   those   venerable    Dutch   documents,    wcrte 
than  Herculanean  manuscripts.    I  sat  with  him  by  lllv 
spring,  at  the  foot  of  the  green  bank,  and  listened  to 
his  heroic  tales  about  the  worthies  of  the  olden  time 
the  paladins  of  New  Amsterdam.     I  accompanied  him 
in  his  legendary  researches  about  Tarrytown  and  Sing. 
Sing,  and  explored  with  him  the  spell-bound  recesses 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,     I  was  present  at  many  of  his  coa- 
ferences  with  the  good  old  Dutch  burghers  and  thtki 
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wlTct,  from  whom  he  derived  many  of  those  marveU 
loui  facts  not  laid  down  in  books  or  records,  and 
which  give  sixb  superior  value  and  authenticity  to  his 
history,  over  all  others  that  have  been  written  con- 
cerning the  New  Netherlands. 

But  let  me  check  my  proneness  to  dilate  upon  this 
favo'^jrite  theme ;  I  may  recur  to  it  hereafter.  Suffice 
<t  to  say,  the  intimacy  thus  formed,  continued  for  a 
considerable  time ;  and  in  company  with  the  worthy 
Diedrich,  I  visited  many  of  the  places  celebrated  by 
ois  pen.  The  currents  of  our  lives  at  length  diverged. 
He  remained  at  home  to  complete  his  mighty  work, 
while  a  vagrant  fancy  led  me  to  wander  ab<>ut  the 
world,  Many,  many  years  elapsed,  before  I  returned 
to  the  parent  soil.  In  the  interim,  the  venerable  his- 
torian of  the  New  Netherlands  had  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  but  h)s  name  had  risen  to  renown.  His  native 
city,  that  city  in  which  he  so  much  delighted,  had  de- 
creed all  manner  of  costly  honors  to  his  memory.  I 
found  his  efligy  imprinted  upon  new-year  cakes,  and 
devoured  with  eager  relish  by  holiday  urchins  ;  a  great 
oyster-house  bore  the  name  of  *  Knickerbocker  Hall ; ' 
and  I  narrowly  escaped  the  pleasure  of  being  run  over 
oy  a  Knickerbocker  omnibus  ! 

Proud  of  having  associated  with  a  man  who  had 
achieved  such  greatness,  I  now  recalled  our  e.irly  in- 
timacy with  tenfold  pleasure,  and  sought  to  revisit  the 
scenes  "ve  had  trodden  together.  The  most  important 
of  these  was  the  mansion  of  the  Van  Tassels,  the 
Roost  of  the  unfortunate  Wolfert.  Time,  which 
changes  all  things,  is  but  slow  in  its  operations  upon 
%  Dutchman's  dwelling.  I  found  the  venerable  and 
quaint  little  edifice  much  as  I  had  seen  it  during  the 
sojourn  of  Diedrich.  There  stood  his  elbow-chair  in 
the  comer  of  the  room  he  had  occupied ;  the  old- 
fashioned  Dutch  writing  desk  at  which  he  had  pored 
over  the  chronicles  of  the  Manhattoes ;  there  was  the 
old  wooden  chest,  with  the  archives  left  by  \\olfert 
Acker,  many  of  whi'rh,  however,  had  been  fired  oil  as 
wadding  from  the  long  duck  gun  of  the  Van  Tassels, 
The  scene  around  the  mansion  was  still  the  same  ;  the 
green  bank  ;  tk:  spring  beside  which  I  had  listened  to 
ue  legendary  narratives  of  the  historian  ;  the  wild 
brook  babbling  down  to  the  woody  cove,  and  the  over- 
shadowing locust  trees,  half  shutting  out  the  prospect 
of  the  Great  Tappan  Zee. 

As  I  looked  round  upon  the  scene,  my  heart  yearned 
at  the  recollection  of  my  departed  friend,  and  I  wist- 
fully eyed  the  mansion  which  he  had  inhabited,  and 
which  was  fast  mouldering  to  decay.  The  thought 
struck  me  to  arrest  the  desolating  hand  of  Time ;  to 
rescue  the  historic  pile  from  utter  ruin,  and  to  make  it 
the  closing  scene  of  my  wanderings ;  a  quiet  home, 
where  I  might  enjoy  '  lust  in  rust '  for  the  remainder 
of  my  days.  It  is  true,  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  Wolfert 
passed  across  my  mind ;  but  I  consoled  myself  with 
the  reflection  that  I  was  a  bachelor,  and  that  I  had  no 
teimagant  wife  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roost 
Witi)  me. 

I  have  become  possessor  of  the  Roost !  I  have  re- 
paired and  renovated  it  with  religious  care,  in  the  gen- 
uine Dutch  style,  and  have  adorned  and  illustrated  it 
wim  sundry  reliques  of  the  glorious  days  of  the  New 
Ne;herlands.  A  venerable  weather-cock,  of  portly 
Dutch  dimensions,  which.once  battled  with  the  wind  on 
the  top  of  the  Stadt-House  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  the 
time  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  now  erects  its  crest  on  the 
gable  end  of  my  edifice  ;  a  gilded  horse  in  full  gallop, 
»nce  the  weather-cock  of  the  great  Vander  HeyJen 
Palace  of  Albany,  now  glitters  in  the  sunshine,  and 
reers  with  every  breeze,  on  the  peaked  turret  over  my 

Crtal :  my  sanctum  sanctorum  is  the  chamber  once 
nored  by  the  illustrious  Diedrich,  and  it  is  from  his 
tlbow-chair,  and  his  identical  old  Dutch  writing-desk, 
CtM.  I  pen  this  rtmbling  epistle. 

Here,  then,  have  I  set  up  my  rest,  surrounded  by  the 
recollections  of  early  days,  and  the  mementoes  of  the 
hiatorian  of  the  Manhattoes,  with  that  glorious  river 
before  me,  which  flows  with  such  majesty  through 
his  works,  and  which  has  ever  been  to  me  a  river  of 
delight. 


I  thank  God  I  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Had 
son  I  I  think  it  an  invaluable  advantage  to  be  bom 
and  brought  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  grand 
and  noble  object  In  nature  ;  a  river,  a  lake,  or  a  m  juru- 
ain.  We  make  a  friendship  with  it,  we  in  a  manner 
ally  ourselves  to  it  fbr  life.  It  remains  an  object  of 
our  pride  and  affections,  a  rallying  point,  to  call  us 
home  again  after  ail  our  wanderings.  'The  things 
which  we  have  learned  in  our  childhood,' says  an  old 
writer,  '  grow  up  with  our  souls,  and  unite  then.selvcf 
to  it.'  So  it  is  with  the  scenes  among  which  we  have 
passed  our  early  days  ;  they  influence  the  whole  course 
of  our  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  and  I  fancy  I  can  trace 
much  of  what  is  good  and  pleasant  in  my  own  heiero- 
geneous  -.ompound  to  my  early  companionsb  p  with 
this  glorious  river.  In  the  warmth  of  my  youthful  en- 
thusiasm, I  used  to  clothe  it  with  moral  attributes,  and 
almost  to  give  it  a  soul.  I  admired  its  frank,  bold, 
honest  character  ;  its  noble  sincerity  and  perfect  truth. 
Here  was  no  specious, smiling  surface, covering  the  dan- 
gerous sand-bar  or  perfidious  rock  :  but  a  stream  deep 
as  it  was  broad,  and  bearing  with  honorable  faith  the 
bark  that  trusted  to  its  waves.  I  gloried  in  its  simple, 
quiet,  majestic,  epic  flow;  ever  straight  forward.  Once, 
indeed,  it  turns  aside  for  a  moment,  forced  from  its 
course  by  opposing  mountains,  but  it  struggles  bravely 
through  them,  and  immediately  resumes  its  straight- 
forward march.  Behold,  thought  I,  an  emblem  of  a 
good  man's  course  through  life  ;  ever  simple,  open, 
and  direct ;  or  if,  overpowered  by  adverse  circum- 
stances, he  deviate  into  error,  it  is  but  momenury  ;  he 
soon  recovers  his  onward  and  honorable  career,  aii 
continues  it  to  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage. 

Excuse  this  rhapsody,  into  which  I  have  be4n  be- 
trayed by  a  revival  of  early  feelings.  The  Hudson  it, 
in  a  manner,  my  first  and  last  love  ;  an  J  after  all  m? 
wanderings  and  seeming  infidelities,  I  return  to  a  witB 
a  heart-felt  preference  over  all  the  other  rivers  in  tsm 
world.  I  seem  to  catch  new  life  as  I  bathe  in  its  am- 
ple billows  and  inhale  the  pure  breezes  of  its  bills,  h 
is  true,  the  romance  of  youth  is  past,  that  once  spread 
illusions  over  every  scene.  I  can  no  longer  picture 
an  Arcadia  in  every  green  valley ;  nor  a  fairy  land 
among  the  distant  mountains  ;  nor  a  peerless  beauty 
in  every  villa  gleaming  among  the  trees ;  but  though 
the  illusions  of  youth  have  faded  from  the  landscape, 
the  recollections  of  departed  years  and  departed  pleas- 
ures shed  over  it  the  mellow  charm  of  evening  sun- 
shine. 

Permit  me,  then,  Mr.  Editor,  through  the  medium  of 
your  work,  to  hold  occasional  discourse  from  my  re- 
treat with  the  busy  world  I  have  abandoned.  I  have 
much  to  say  about  what  I  have  seen,  heard,  felt,  and 
thought  through  the  course  of  a  varied  and  rambling 
life,  and  some  lucubrations  that  have  long  been  en- 
cumbering my  port-folio ;  together  with  divers  remi- 
niscences of  the  venerable  historian  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands, that  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  h>s  writings,  and  are  desirous  of 
any  thing  that  may  cast  a  light  back  upon  ovr  early 
history.  Let  your  readers  rest  assured  of  one  thing, 
that,  though  retired  from  the  world,  I  am  not  disgus'«d 
with  itl  and  that  if  in  my  communings  with  it  I  do  nui 
prove  very  wise,  I  trust  I  shall  at  least  prove  verj 
good-natured. 

Which  is  all  at  present,  from 

-' Yours,  etc.,  GiorpRxy  CiAYON. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  KNICKERBOCKER 

Worthy  Sir  :  In  a  preceding  communication,  I 
have  given  you  some  brief  notice  of  Wolfert's  Roost, 
the  mansion  where  I  first  had  the  good  fortune  tc 
l>ecome  acquainted  with  the  venerable  historian  of 
the  New-Netherlands.  As  this  ancient  edifice  is  likely 
to  be  the  place  whence  I  shall  date  many  of  my  luca 
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prove  very 
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onitloni  And  ai  it  is  really  a  very  remarkable  little  pile, 
Intlmatrly  connected  with  all  the  great  epochs  of  our 
local  and  national  history,  I  have  thought  it  but  right 
to  give  tome  farther  particulars  concerning  it.  For- 
tunately, in  rummaging  a  ponderous  Dutch  chest  of 
drawers,  which  serves  as  the  archives  of  the  Roost, 
■nd  in  which  are  preserved  many  inedited  manuscripts 
of  Mr.  Knickbrhockbr,  together  with  the  precious 
r«cordii  of  New-Amsterdam,  brought  hither  by  Wolfert 
Acker  at  the  do>vnfall  of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  as  has 
>een  alieady  mentioned,  1  found  in  one  corner,  among 
Jried  punr  jkin-seeds,  bunches  of  thyme,  and  penny- 
royal, and  crumbs  of  new-year  cakes,  a  manuscript, 
carefully  wrapped  up  In  the  fragment  of  an  old  parch- 
ment deed,  but  much  blotted,  and  the  ink  grown  foxy 
by  time,  which,  on  inspection,  I  discovered  to  be  a 
faithful  chronicle  of  the  Roost.  The  hand-writing, 
and  certain  internal  evidences,  leave  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  that  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  the  venerable 
historian  of  the  New-Netherlands,  written,  very  prob- 
ably, during  his  residence  at  the  Roost,  in  gratitude 
(or  the  hospitality  of  its  proprietor.  As  such,  1  submit 
It  for  publication.  As  the  entire  chronicle  is  too  long 
for  the  pages  of  your  Magazine,  and  as  it  contains 
many  minute  particulars,  which  might  prove  tedious 
to  the  general  reader,  I  have  abbreviated  and  occa- 
iloually  omitted  some  of  its  deuils  ;  but  may  hereafter 
(tunish  them  separately,  should  they  seem  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  curiosity  of  an  enlightened  and  docu- 
ment-bunting public. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

Gbokprkv  Crayon. 


A  CHRONICLE  OF  WOLFERT'S  ROOST. 

f 'iJND  XKCXG  THE  PAPERS  OF  THE   LATE  DIED- 
RICH    KNICKERBOCKER. 


About  five-and-twenty  miles  from  th*  ancient 
and  renowned  city  of  Manhattan,  Ibrmeriy  cailed 
New-Amstcrd.im,  and  vulgarly  called  New-York, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  that  expansion  of  the  Hudson, 
known  among  Dutch  mariners  of  yore,  as  the  Tap- 
pan  Zee,  bemg  in  fact  the  great  Mediterranean  .Sea 
of  the  New-Netherlands,  stands  a  little  old-fashioned 
stone  mansion,  all  made  up  of  gable-ends,  and  as 
full  of  angles  and  comers  as  an  old  cocked  hat. 
Though  but  of  small  dimensions,  yet,  like  many 
small  people,  it  is  of  mighty  spirit,  and  values  itself 
greatly  on  its  antiquity,  being  one  of  the  oldest 
tditices,  for  its  size,  in  the  whole  country.  It  claims 
to  be  an  ancient  seat  of  empire,  I  may  rather  say  an 
empire  in  itself,  and  like  all  empires,  great  and  small, 
has  had  its  grand  historical  epochs.  In  sneaking  of 
this  doughty  and  valorous  little  pile,  I  shall  call  it  by 
its  usual  appellation  of  '  The  Roost ; '  though  that  is 
a  name  given  to  it  in  modem  days,  since  it  became 
the  abode  of  the  white  man. 

Its  origin,  in  tmth,  dates  far  back  in  that  remote 

reffion  commonly  called  the  fabulous  age,  in  which 

i^Tgar  fact  becomes  mystiried,  and  tinted  up  with 

.^electable  fiction.    The  eastern  shore  of  the  Tappan 

'  "Jea  V.  as  ii'rvabited  in  those  days  by  an  unsophisti- 

Med  race,  existing  in  all  the  simplicity  of  nature ; 

hat  'S  to  say,  they  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
recreated  ihemst'lves  occasionally  with  a  little  toma- 
r.awking  and  scalping.  Each  stream  that  flows 
■•'own  from  the  hills  into  the  Hudson,  had  its  petty 
iiachem,  who  ruled  over  a  hand's-breadth  of  forest 
en  eitner  side,  and  had  his  seat  of  government  at  its 
rkouth.  The  chieftain  who  ruled  at  the  Roost,  was 
aot  merely  a  great  warrior,  but  a  medicine-man,  or 
jrophet,  or  conjuror,  for  tbev  all  mean  the  same 


thing,  in  Indian  parlance.  Of  his  bghti;  g  propen- 
sities, evidences  still  remain,  in  various  arrow-headi 
of  flint,  and  stone  battle-axes,  occasionally  digged  up 
about  the  Roust ;  of  his  wizard  ;:owers,  we  nave  a 
token  in  a  spring  which  wells  up  at  the  toot  of  the 
bank,  on  the  very  margin  of  the  river,  vhich,  it  l< 
said,  was  gifted  by  him  with  rejuvenating  powera, 
something  ike  the  renowned  Fountain  of^ Youth  In 
the  Floridas,  so  anxiously  but  \ainly  sought  alter  liy 
the  veteran  Ponce  de  Leon.  This  story,  tiowevcr,  ii 
stoutly  contradictfd  by  an  old  Dutch  matter-of-faLt 
tradition,  which  declares  that  the  spring  in  question 
was  smuggled  over  from  Molland  in  a  churn,  by 
Femmetie  Van  Slocum,  wife  of  Goosen  Garret  Van 
Slocum,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  that  she  took  it 
up  by  night,  unknown  to  her  husband,  from  beside 
their  farm-house  near  Rotterdam;  being  sure  she 
should  find  no  water  equal  to  it  in  the  new  country 
— and  she  was  right. 

The  wizard  sachem  had  a  great  passion  for  dis- 
cussing territorial  questions,  and  settling  boundary 
lines;  this  kept  him  in  continual  feud  with  the 
neighboring  sachems,  each  of  whom  stood  up  stoutly 
for  his  hand-breadth  of  territory ;  so  that  there  it 
not  a  petty  stream  nor  ragged  hill  in  the  neichbor- 
hood,  that  has  not  been  the  subject  of  long  talks  and 
hard  battles.  The  sachem,  however,  as  has  been 
observed,  was  a  medicine-man,  as  well  as  warrior, 
and  vindicated  his  claims  by  arts  as  well  as  arms ; 
so  that,  by  dint  of  a  little  hard  fightine  here,  and 
hocus-pocus  there,  he  managed  to  extend  his  bound- 
ary-line from  field  to  field  and  stream  to  stream,  un- 
til he  found  himself  in  legitimate  possession  of  that 
region  of  hills  and  valleys,  brignt  fountains  and 
limpid  brooks,  locked  in  by  the  mazy  windings  of  the 
Neperan  and  the  Pocantico.* 

This  last-mentioned  stream,  or  rather  the  val'.ev 
through  which  it  flows  was  the  most  difficult  of  aU 
his  acquisitions.  It  lay  half  way  to  the  strong-hold 
of  the  redoubtable  sachem  of  Sing-Sing,  and  wi.s 
claimed  by  him  as  an  integral  part  of  his  domains. 
Manv  were  the  sharp  conflicts  between  the  rival 
chieftains  for  the  sovereignty  of  this  valley,  and 
many  the  ambuscades,  surprisals,  and  dea«lly  on- 
slaughts that  took  place  among  its  fastnesses,  of 
which  it  grieves  me  much  that  I  cannot  furnish  the 
details  for  the  gratification  of  {hose  eentle  but 
bloody-minded  readers  of  both  sexes,  who  delight 
in  the  roinance  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  wizard  chieftain  was  at 
length  victorious,  though  his  victory  is  attributed  in 
Inifian  tradition  to  a  great  medicine  or  charm  by 
which  he  laid  the  sachem  of  Sing-Sing  and  his  war- 
riors asleep  among  the  rocks  and  recesses  of  the  val- 
ley, where  they  remain  asleep  to  the  present  day 
with  their  bows  and  war-clubs  beside  them.  This 
was  the  origin  of  that  potent  and  drowsy  spell  which 
still  prevails  over  the  valley  of  the  Pocantico,  and 
which  has  gained  it  the  well-merited  appellation  of 
Sleepy  Hollow.  Often,  in  secluded  and  quiet  parts 
of  that  valley,  where  the  stream  is  overhung  by  dark 
woods  and  rocks,  the  ploughman,  on  some  calm  and 
sunny  day  as  he  shouts  to  his  oxen,  is  surprised  at 


*  As  BVRST  one  may  not  recognise  theie  be  undarie*  fa;  tkeu 
original  Indian  names,  it  may  be  well  Co  observe,  that  the  Neperaa 
is  that  beautiful  stream,  vulgarly  called  the  Saw-Mill  River,  which, 
aStm  winding  gracefully  for  many  miles  through  a  lovely  valky, 
shrouded  by  groves,  and  dotted  by  Dutch  farro-noiises^mpties  it- 
self into  the  Hudson,  at  the  ancient  dorpof  Vonkers.  The  Pocau 
tico  is  that  hitherto  nameless  brook,  that, rising  among  woody  hills, 
winds  in  many  a  wiiard  maze  through  the  seuucs.tercd  haunts  ot 
Sleepy  Hollow.  We  owe  it  to  the  indefatigable  researches  of  Mr. 
Knickbkbocker,  that  those  beautiful  streams  are  rescued  fron 
modern  common-place,  and  reinvested  with  their  ancient  Indian 
names  The  correctness  of  the  venerable  historian  may  be  ascer- 
tamed,  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  original  Indian  grants  tc 
the  llerr  Krederick  Philipsen,  pn*ecv«'  in  the  couBtv  clerk'*  oi 
ficr    >i  White  Plains. 
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Hearing  faint  shouts  from  the  hill-sides  in  reply ;  be- 
ing, it  is  said,  the  spell-bound  warriors,  who  half 
start  from  their  rocl<y  couches  and  grasp  their 
weapons,  but  sink  to  sleep  aj^ain. 

The  conquest  of  the  Pucantico  was  the  last  tri- 
amph  of  the  wizard  sachem.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  medicine  and  charms,  hi'  fell  in  battle  in  attempt- 
ins  to  extend  his  boundary  line  to  the  east  so  as  to 
take  in  the  little  wild  valley  of  the  Sprain,  and  his 
gt  ave  is  still  shown  near  the  banks  of  that  pastoral 
ttivam.  He  left,  however,  a  great  empire  to  his 
i*}cces8ors,  extending  along  the  Tappan  Zee,  from 
Yonkers  quite  to  Sleepy  Hollow ;  all  which  delect- 
•ble  region,  if  every  one  had  his  right,  would  still 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  lord  of  the  Roost — 
whoever  he  might  be.* 

The  wizard  sachem  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of 
chiefs,  of  whom  nothing  remarkable  remains  on 
record.  The  last  who  makes  any  figure  in  history  is 
the  one  who  ruled  here  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  the  country  by  the  white  man.  This  sachem  is 
said  to  have  been  a  renowned  trencherman,  who 
maintained  almost  as  potent  a  swav  bv  dint  of  good 
feeding  as  his  warlike  predecessor  had  done  by  nard 
fighting.  He  diligently  cultivated  the  growth  of 
oysters  along  the  aquatic  borders  of  his  territories, 
and  founded  those  great  oyster-beds  which  yet  exist 
along  the  shores  of  the  Tappan  Zee.  Did  any  dis- 
pute occur  between  him  and  a  neighbouring  sachem, 
he  invited  him  and  all  his  principal  sages  and  tieht- 
ing-men  to  a  solemn  banquet,  and  seldom  failed  of 
ter:ding  them  into  terms.  Enormous  heaps  of  oys- 
ter-shells, which  encumber  the  lofty  bantcs  of  the 
river,  remain  as  monuments  of  his  gastronomical 
victories,  and  have  been  occasionally  adduced 
through  niistake  by  amateur  geologists  from  town, 
as  additional  proofs  of  the  deluge.  Modern  inves- 
tigators, who  arc  making  such  indefatigable  re- 
tcarches  into  our  early  history,  have  even  atfirmed 
that  this  sachem  was  the  very  individual  on  whom 
Master  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  mate,  Robert  Ju- 
et.  made  that  sage  and  astounding  experiment  sn 
gravely  recorded  by  the  latter  in  his  narrative  of  the 
voyage :  "  Our  master  and  his  mate  determined  to 
tr>'  some  of  the  cheefe  men  of  the  country  whether 
they  had  any  treacherie  in  them.  So  they  took  them 
down  into  the  cabin  and  gave  them  so  much  wine 
and  aqua  vitae  that  they  were  all  very  merrie ;  one 
of  ihem  had  his  wife  with  him,  which  sate  so  mod- 
estly as  any  of  our  countrywomen  would  do  in  a 
strange  place.  In  the  end  one  of  them  was  drunke ; 
and  that  was  strange  to  them,  for  they  could  not  tell 
how  to  take  it."t 

How  far  Master  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  worthy 
mate  carried  their  experiment  with  the  sachem's 
wife  is  not  recorded,  neither  does  the  curious  Rob- 
ert Juet  make  any  mention  of  the  after-consequences 
of  this  grand  moral  test ;  tradition,  however,  affirms 
that  the  sachem  on  landing  gave  his  modest  spouse 
a  hearty  rib-roasting,  according  to  the  connubial 
discipline  of  the  aboriginals ;  it  farther  affirms  that 
he  remained  a  hard  drinker  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
trading  away  all  his  lands,  acre  by  acre,  for  aqua 
vitx ;  by  which  means  the  Roost  and  all  its  do- 
mains, firom  Yonkers  to  Sleepy  Hollow,  came,  in  the 


*  In  raoonling  the  conteM  for  the  sovereignty  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
I  Ihiv*  cmlled  one  sachem  by  the  modern  name  of  his  castle  or 
ttrooc-hold,  tu.  :  Sing-Sing.  This,  I  would  observe  for  the  sake 
■f  historical  exactness,  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Indian  name, 
0-cm-sing.  or  rather  0-«in-soog ;  that  is  to  say,  a  place  where  any 
tiling  nuy  be  had  for  a  song— a  great  recommendation  for  a  market 
town.  1  he  nudem  and  melodious  alteration  of  the  name  lu  Sing- 
Siiiz  is  said  to  Have  oeen  made  in  compliment  to  an  eminent  Metn- 
odut  singing-master,  who  first  introduced  into  the  oeighbourhood 
the  ait  of  singing  through  the  nose.  o.  K. 

t  See  Juet's  Journal,  Purchas  Pilgrim. 


regular  course  of  trade  and  hv  nghi  of  purchoae 
into  the  posiiession  of  the  Dutchmen. 

Never  has  a  territorial  right  in  these  newcountriei 
been  more  legitimately  and  tradcfully  established ; 
yet,  I  jnieve  to  say,  the  worthy  government  of  the 
New  Netherlands  was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  this 
grand  acquisition  unmolested  ;  for,  in  the  year  16S4, 
the  losel  Yankees  of  Connecticut — those  swapping, 
bargaining,  squatting  enemies  of  the  Manhattoe»— 
made  a  (Taring  inroad  into  this  neighbourhoo<l  and 
founded  a  colony  called  Westchester,  or,  as  the  an- 
cient Dutch  records  term  it.  Vest  Dorp,  in  the  right 
of  one  Thomas  Pell,  who  pretended  to  have  pur- 
chased the  whole  SLrrouncfing  country  of  the  In- 
dians, and  stood  ready  to  argue  their  claims  before 
any  tribunal  of  Christendom. 

This  happened  during  the  chivalrous  reign  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  it  roused  the  ire  of  that  gun- 
powder old .  hero  ;  who,  without  waiting  to  discuss 
claiins  and  titles,  pounced  at  once  upon  the  nest  of 
nefarious  squatters,  carried  off  twenty-five  of  them 
in  chains  to  the  Manhattoes,  nor  did  he  stay  his 
hand,  nor  give  rest  to  his  wooden  lei;,  until  he  had 
driven  every  Yankee  back  into  the  bounds  cf  Con- 
necticut, or  obliged  him  to  acknowledge  allegiance 
to  their  High  Mightinesses.  He  then  established 
certain  out-posts,  far  in  the  Indian  country,  to 
keep  an  eye  over  these  debateable  lands;  one  of 
these  border-holds  was  the  Roost,  being  accessible 
from  New  Amsterdam  by  water,  and  easily  kept  sup- 
plied. The  Yankees,  however,  had  too  jreat  a 
nankering  after  this  delectable  ret;ion  to  give  it  up 
entirely.  Some  remained  and  swore  allegiance  to 
the  Manhattoes ;  but,  while  they  kept  this  open  sem- 
blance of  fealty,  they  went  to  work  secretly  and  vig 
orously  to  intermarry  and  multiply,  and  by  these  ne- 
farious means,  artfully  propagated  themselves  intc 
possession  of  a  wide  tract  of  those  open,  arable  part<i 
of  Westchester  county,  lying  along  the  Sound, 
where  their  descendants  may  be  found  at  the  present 
day ;  while  the  mountainous  regions  along  the  Hud- 
son, with  the  valleys  of  the  Neperan  and  the  Pocan- 
tico,  are  tenaciously  held  by  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  Copperheads. 


Thr  chronicle  of  the  venerable  Diedrich  here  goes 
on  to  relate  how  that,  shortly  after  the  above-men- 
tioned events,  the  whole  province  of  the  New  Neth- 
erlands was  subjugated  by  the  British  ;  how  that 
Wolfert  Acker,  one  of  the  wrangling  councillors  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  retired  in  dudgeon  to  this  fastness 
in  the  wilderness,  determining  to  enjoy '  lust  in  rust ' 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  whence  the  place  first 
received  its  name  of  Wolfert's  Roost.  As  these 
and  sundry  other  matters  have  been  laid  before  the 
public  in  a  preceding  article,  I  shall  pass  them  over, 
and  resume  the  chronicle  where  it  treats  of  matters 
not  hitherto  recorded : 

Like  many  men  who  retire  from  a  worrying  world, 
says  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  to  enjoy  quiet  in 
the  country,  Wolfert  Acker  soon  found  himself  up  to 
the  ears  in  trouble.  He  had  a  termagant  wife  a) 
home,  and  there  was  what  is  profanely  called  '  the 
deuce  to  pay,'  abroad.  The  recent  irruption  of  the 
Yankees  into  the  bounds  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
had  left  behind  it  a  doleful  pestilence,  such  as  is  apt 
to  follow  the  steps  of  invading  armies.  This  was 
the  deadly  plague  of  witchcraft,  which  had  long 
been  prevalent  to  the  eastward.  The  malady  broke 
out  at  Vest  Dorp,  and  threatened  to  spread  through- 
out the  country.  The  Dutch  Inirghers  along  the 
Hudson,  from  Yonkers  to  Sleepy  Hollow,  hastened 
to  nail  horse-shoes  to  their  doors,  which  have  ever 
be<n  found  of  sovereign  virtue  to  repel  this  awfnl 
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vsltation.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  horse-shoes 
which  may  still  be  seen  nailed  to  the  duors  of  bams 
and  faim-houses,  in  various  parts  of  this  sage  and 
lober-thoughted  region. 

The  eviC  however,  bore  hard  upon  the  Roost ; 
partly,  perhaps,  from  its  having  in  old  times  been 
subject  to  supernatural  influences,  during  the  sway 
of  the  Wizard  Sachem ;  but  it  has  always,  in  fact, 
'icen  considered  a  fated  mansion.  The  unlucky 
«V'olfert  had  no  rest  day  nor  night.  When  the 
unoither  was  quiet  all  over  the  country,  the  wind 
would  howl  and  whistle  round  his  roof;  witches 
would  ride  and  whirl  upon  his  weather-cocks,  and 
scream  down  his  chimnies.  His  cows  gave  bloody 
milk,  and  his  horses  broke  bounds,  and  scampered 
into  the  woods.  There  were  not  wanting  evil 
tongues  to  whisper  that  Wolfert's  termagant  wife  had 
some  tampering  with  the  enemy  ;  and  tliat  she  even 
attended  a  witcncs'  Sabbath  in  Sleepy  Hollow  ;  nay, 
a  neighbour,  who  lived  hard  by,  declared  that  he 
saw  Tier  harnessing  a  rampant  broom-stick,  and 
about  to  ride  to  th;  meeting  ;  though  others  presume 
it  was  merely  flourished  in  the  course  of  one  of  her 
curtain  lectures,  to  give  energy  and  emphasis  to  a 
period.  Certain  it  is,  that  Wolfert  Acker  nailed  a 
norse-shoe  to  the  front  door,  during  one  of  her  noc- 
turnal excursions,  to  i)revent  her  return  ;  but  as  she 
re-entered  the  house  without  any  difficulty,  it  is 
probable  she  was  not  so  much  of  a  witch  us  she  was 
represented.* 

After  the  time  of  Wolfert  Acker,  a  long  interval 
elapses,  about  which  but  little  is  known.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  antiquari.in  researches  so  diligently 
making  in  every  part  of  this  new  country,  may  yet 
'vhrow  some  light  upon  what  may  be  termed  tlie  Dark 
\ges  of  the  Roost. 

The  next  period  at  which  we  find  this  venerable 
tiid  eventful  pile  rising  to  importance,  and  resuming 
ts  old  belligerent  character,  is  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  It  was  at  that  time  owned  by  Jacob 
Var  Tassel,  or  Van  Texel,  as  the  name  was  originally 
spelled,  after  the  place  in  Holland  which  gave  birth 
to  this  heroic  line.  He  was  strong -built,  long-limb- 
ed, and  as  stout  in  soul  as  in  body  ;  a  fit  successor 
to  the  warrior  sachem  of  yore,  and,  like  him,  delight- 
ing in  extravagant  enterprises  and  hardy  deeds  of 
arms.  But,  before  I  enter  upon  the  exploits  of  this 
worthy  cock  of  the  Roost,  it  is  fitting  I  should  throw 
some  light  upon  the  state  of  the  mansion,  and  of  the 
surrounding  country,  at  the  time. 

The  tituition  of  the  Roost  is  in  the  very  heart  of 
what  was  the  debateable  ground  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  lines,  during  the  war.  The  Brit- 
ish held  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
island  of  Manhattan  on  which  it  stands.  The  Ameri- 
cans drew  up  toward  the  Highlands,  holding  their 
headquarters  at  Peekskill.  The  intervening  country, 
from  Croton  River  to  Spiting  Devil  Creek,  was  the 
debateable  land,  subject  to  be  harried  by  friend  aiul 
foe,  like  the  Scottish  l>orders  of  yore.     It  is  a  rugged 


*  HiaroucAL  Note.— The  annexed  estracti  from  the  early  colo- 
lial  ncord*.  relate  to  the  imiption  of  witchcraft  into  Weichester 
laoalj,  •■  mentioned  in  the  cnrunicle  : 

'  JULV  7,  1670— Katharine  Harryton,  accused  of  witchcraft  on 
;saplainl  of  Thomu  Hunt  and  Edward  Waters,  in  behalf  of  the 
•owa,  whoptay  that  she  may  be  driven  from  the  town  uf  Wesl- 

.bMtet.    Tnr  woman  atpears  before  the  council She  was 

t,  BatiTe  of  England,  and  had  lived  a  year  in  Weathersfield,  Con- 
oactiCHt,  where  she  bad  been  tried  for  witchcraft,  found  guilty  by 
tkt  Jury,  acquitted  by  the  bench,  a^id  released  out  of  prison,  upon 
eonoltion  she  would  remove.     Affair  adjourned. 

'Auoinrr  14.— Affair  taken  up  a^ain,  when,  being  heard  at  large, 
M  was  referred  to  the  general  co^t  of  asuie.  Woman  ordered  to 
1^**  Mcurity  for  good  Dehaviour,'  etc. 

la  aaothar  place  u  the  following  entry : 

'Order  given  for  Katharine  Harryson,  charged  with  witchcraft, 
10  lasT*  Wasichesler  at  the  inhabitants  are  uneasy  al  her  rrsidii.R 
ihaia,  and  she  is  ordered  to  go  off,* 


country,  with  a  tine  of  rocky  hills  extendlt.g  th  sugh 
it,  like  a  back  bone,  sending  ribs  on  either  side  ,  but 
among  these  rude  hills  are  neautiful  winding  valleys, 
like  those  wateretl  by  the  Pocanlico  and  the  Ncperan, 
In  the  fastnesses  of  these  hills,  and  along  these  val- 
leys,  exist  a  race  of  hiird-headed,  hard-handefl,  stout- 
hearted Dutchmen,  descendants  of  the  primitive 
Nederlanders.  Most  of  these  were  strong  whin 
throughout  the  war,  and  have  ever  remained  obsti- 
nately attached  to  the  soil,  and  neither  to  be  fought 
nor  bought  out  of  their  paternal  acres.  Others  were 
tories,  and  adherents  to  the  old  kingly  rule  ;  some  of 
whom  took  refuge  within  the  British  lines,  joined  the 
royal  bands  of  refugees,  a  name  od.ous  to  the  Ameri- 
can ear,  and  occasionally  returned  to  har.iss  their 
ancient  neighbors. 

In  a  little  while,  this  debateable  land  was  overrun 
by  predatory  bands  from  either  side ;  sacking  hen- 
roosts, plundering  farm-houses,  and  driving  otT  cat- 
tle. Hence  arose  those  two  great  orders  of  border 
chivalry,  the  Skinmis  and  the  Cow-boys,  famous  in 
the  heroic  annals  of  Westchester  county.  The  former 
fought,  or  rather  maraudetl,  under  the  American,  the 
latter  under  the  British  banner ;  but  both,  in  the 
hurry  of  their  military  ardor,  were  apt  to  err  on  the 
safe  side,  and  rob  friend  as  well  as  foe.  Neither  of 
them  stopped  to  ask  the  politics  of  horse  or  cow, 
which  they  drove  into  captivity ;  nor,  when  they 
wrung  the  neck  of  a  rooster,  did  they  trouble  their 
heads  to  ascertain  whether  he  were  crowing  for 
Congress  or  King  George. 

While  this  marauding  system  prevailed  on  shore, 
the  Great  Tappan  Sea,  which  washes  this  belliger- 
ent region,  was  domineered  over  by  British  frigate* 
and  other  vessels  of  war,  anchored  here  and  there, 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  river,  and  maintain  a  com- 
munication between  the  various  military  posts.  Stout 
galleys,  also,  armed  with  eighteen-pounders,  and  nav- 
igated with  sails  and  oars,  cruised  about  like  hawks, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  their  prey. 

All  these  were  eyed  with  bitter  hostility  by  the 
Dutch  yeomanry  along  shore,  who  were  indignant  at 
seeing  their  great  Mediterranean  ploughed  by  hos- 
tile prows  ;  and  would  occasionally  throw  up  a  mud 
breast-work  on  a  point  or  promontory,  mount  an  old 
iron  field-piece,  and  fire  away  at  the  enemy,  though 
the  greatest  harm  was  apt  to  hap|)en  lo  themselves 
from  the  bursting  of  their  ordnance ;  nay,  there  was 
scarce  a  Dutchman  along  the  river  that  would  hesi- 
tate to  fire  with  his  long  duck  gun  at  any  British 
cruiser  that  came  within  reach,  as  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  fire  at  water-fowl. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  account  of  the 
times  and  neighborhood,  that  the  reader  might  the 
more  readily  comprehend  the  surrounding  dangers  in 
this  the  Heroic  Age  of  the  Roost. 

It  was  commanded  at  the  time,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  by  the  stout  Jacob  Van  Tassel.  As  1  wisn 
to  be  extremely  accurate  in  this  part  of  my  chronicle, 
I  beg  that  this  Jacob  Van  Tassel  of  the  Roost  may 
not  be  confounded  with  another  Jacob  Van  Tasset 
commonly  known  in  border  story  by  the  name  of 
'  Clump-footed  Jake,'  a  noted  tory,  and  one  uf  the 
refugee  band  of  Spiting  Devil.  On  the  contrary,  he 
of  the  Roost  was  a  patriot  of  the  first  water,  and,  if 
we  may  take  his  own  word  for  granted,  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  enemy.  As  the  Roost,  from  its  lonely 
situation  on  the  water's  edge,  might  be  liable  to  at- 
tack, he  took  measures  for  defence.  On  a  row  of 
hooks  above  his  fire-place,  reposed  his  great  piece  of 
ordnance,  ready  charged  and  primed  for  action.  This 
was  a  duck,  or  rather  goose-gun,  of  unparalbeled  longi- 
tude, with  which  it  was  said  he  couldndll  a  wild 
goose,  though  h.ilf-way  across  the  Tappan  Sea  in- 
deef'  'here  are  as  many  wonders  told  o*  this  renov#n> 
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ed  gun,  ai  of  the  enchanted  weapons  of  the  heroes 
jf  classic  story. 

In  (litferent  ptirls  of  the  stone  walls  of  his  mansion, 
he  had  made  loop-holes,  through  which  he  might  tire 
j|M)n  an  aitsailant.  His  wife  was  stout-hearted  as 
himself,  and  could  load  as  Hist  as  he  could  lire  ;  and 
then  he  had  an  ancient  and  redoubtable  sister,  No- 
chie  Van  Wurmer,  a  match,  as  he  said,  for  the  stout- 
ut  man  in  the  country.  Thus  garrisoned,  the  little 
Koost  was  fit  to  stand  a  sicM.  and  Jacob  Van  Tassel 
was  the  man  to  defrnd  it  to  tnc  last  char^^e  of  powder. 

He  W.1S,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  of  pu);nacious 
p/opensitiet ;  ,ind,  not  content  with  bein^  a  patriot 
at  home,  anci  lighiinij  for  the  security  of  his  own  fire- 
side, he  extended  his  thou^^hts  abroad,  and  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  certain  of  the  bold,  hard- 
rifiing  lads  of  Tarrytown,  Petticoat  Lane,  and  Sleepy 
Hollow,  who  formed  a  kind  of  Holy  Hrotherhood, 
scourm^;  the  country  to  clear  it  of  Skinner  and  Cow- 
bow,  and  all  other  border  vermin.  The  Roost  was 
one  of  their  rallying  points.  Did  a  hand  of  marauders 
from  Manhattan  islaiul  come  sweeping  through  the 
neigh borhotxl,  ami  driving  off  cattle,  the  stout  lacob 
and  his  compeers  were  soon  clattering  at  their  heels, 
and  fortunate  did  the  rogues  esteem  themselves  if 
they  could  but  gt-t  a  part  of  their  booty  across  the 
lines,  or  escape  tncmsclvcs  without  a  rough  handling'. 
Should  the  mosstroopers  succeed  in  passing  witn 
their  cavalgada,  with  thundering  tramp  and  dusty 
wh.rlwind,  across  Kingsbrjdge,  the  Holy  Brother- 
hood of  the  Roost  wuiild  rein  up  at  that  perilous 
pass,  and,  whirfling  about,  would  indemnify  them- 
ielves  by  foraging  ine  n  lugee  region  of  Morrisania. 

When  ,it  home  at  the  Roost,  tne  stout  Jacob  was 
lot  idle  ,  but  was  prone  to  carry  on  a  petty  warfare 
jf  .iLs  own,  for  his  private  recreation  and  refrcsh- 
irent.  Did  he  ever  chance  to  espy,  from  his  look-out 
place,  a  hostile  ship  or  galley  anchored  or  becalmed 
aear  shore,  he  would  take  down  his  long  goose- 
gun  from  the  hooks  over  the  tire-place,  sally  out 
alone,  and  lurk  along  shore,  dodging  behind  rocks 
and  trees,  and  watching  for  hours  together,  like  a 
veteran  mouser  intent  on  a  rat-hole.  So  sure  as  a 
twat  put  off  for  shore,  and  came  within  shot,  bang ! 
went  the  great  goose-gun ;  a  shower  of  slugs  and 
t>uck-shot  whistled  about  the  ears  of  the  enemy,  and 
before  the  t)oat  could  reach  the  shore,  Jacob  had 
scuttled  up  some  woody  ravine,  and  left  no  trace 
behind. 

About  this  time,  the  Roost  experienced  a  vast  ac- 
cession of  warlike  importance,  in  being  made  one  of 
the  stations  of  the  water-guard.  This  was  a  kind  of 
aquatic  corps  of  observation,  composed  of  long,  sharp, 
canoe-shaped  l)oats,  technically  called  whale-boats, 
that  lay  lightly  on  the  water,  and  could  be  rowed 
with  great  rapidity.  They  were  manned  by  resolute 
fellows,  skilled  at  pulling  an  oar,  or  handling  a  mus- 
ket. These  lurked  about  in  nooks  and  bays,  and  be- 
hind those  long  promontories  which  run  out  into  the 
Tappan  Sea,  keeping  a  look-out,  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  or  movements  of  hostile  ships.  They  roved 
sbout  in  pairs ;  sometimes  at  night,  with  inutfled 
>ars,  gliding  like  spectres  about  frigates  and  guard- 
ibips  riding  at  anchor,  cutting  off  any  boats  that 
made  for  shcre,  and  keeping  tne  enemy  in  constant 
iineasiness.  These  inusquito-<ruisers  generally  kept 
aloof  by  day.  so  that  their  harboring  places  might 
aut  be  discovered,  but  would  pull  quietly  along,  un- 
der sh<idow  of  the  shore,  at  night,  to  take  up  their 
quarters  at  the  Roost.  Hither,  at  such  time,  would 
ilio  repair  the  hard  riding  lads  of  the  hills,  to  hold 
secret  councils  of  war  with  the  '  ocean  chivalry ; '  and 
m  these  nocturnal  meetings  were  concerted  many  of 
those  daring  forays,  by  land  and  water,  that  re- 
sounded throughout  the  border. 


The  chronicle  here  goes  on  to  recount  divat 
wonderful  stories  of  the  wars  of  the  Roott,  from 
which  it  would  leem,  that  this  little  warrior  neit 
carried  the  terror  of  its  arms  into  every  tea,  from 
Spiting  Devil  Creek  to  Antony's  Nose ;  that  it  even 
bearded  the  stout  island  of  Manhattan,  invading  it  at 
night,  penetrating  to  its  centre,  and  burning  down 
the  famous  Dclancey  house,  the  conflagration  of 
which  makes  such  a  bl.ize  in  revolutionary  hiitory. 
N.iy  more,  in  their  extravagant  daring,  these  cocln 
of  the  Roost  meditated  a  nocturnal  descent  upon 
New  York  itself,  to  swoop  uixin  the  British  com- 
manders, Howe  and  Clinton,  by  surprise,  bear  them 
off  captive,  and  perhaps  put  a  triumphant  close  to 
the  war  I 

All  these  and  many  similar  exploits  are  recorded 
by  the  worthy  Diedrich,  with  his  usual  minuteness 
and  enthusiasm,  whenever  the  deeds  in  arms  of  his 
kindred  Dutchmen  are  in  question  ;  but  though  most 
of  these  warlike  stories  rest  upon  the  best  of  all 
authority,  that  of  the  warriors  themselves,  and 
though  many  of  them  are  still  current  among  the 
revolutionary  patriarchs  of  this  heroic  neighbourhood, 
yet  I  dare  not  expose  them  to  the  incredulity  of  a 
tame,'  and  less  chivalric  age.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
frequent  gatherings  at  the  Roost,  and  the  hardy 
projects  set  on  foot  there,  at  length  drew  on  it  the 
Fiery  indignation  of  the  enemy  ;  and  this  was  quick- 
ened by  the  conduct  of  the  stout  Jacob  Van  Tassel ; 
with  whose  valorous  achievements  we  resume  the 
course  of  the  chronicle. 


This  doughty  Dutchman,  continues  the  sage 
DiEUKlCH  K.NICKERBOCKER,  was  not  Content  with 
taking  a  share  in  all  the  magnanimoas  enterprises 
concocted  at  the  Roost,  but  still  continued  his  pcVr 
warfare  along  shore.  A  series  of  exploits  at  length 
raised  his  confidence  in  his  prowess  to  such  a  height, 
that  he  began  to  think  himself  and  his  goose-gun  a 
match  for  any  thing.  Unluckily,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  his  prowlings,  lie  descried  a  British  transport 
agrounil,  not  far  from  shore,  with  her  stem  swung 
toward  the  land,  within  point-blank  shot.  The 
temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted  ;  bang  !  as 
usual,  went  the  great  goose-gun,  shivering  the  cabin 
windows,  and  driving  all  hands  forward.  Bang ! 
bang !  the  shots  were  repeated.  The  reports  brougnl 
several  sharp-shooters  of  the  neighbourhood  to  the 
spot ;  before  the  transport  could  bring  a  gun  to  bear, 
or  land  a  boat,  to  talce  revenge,  she  was  soundly 
peppered,  and  the  coast  evacuated.  This  was  the 
last  of  Jacob's  triumphs.  He  fared  like  some  heroic 
spider,  that  has  unwittingly  ensnared  a  hornet,  to 
his  immortal  glory,  perhaps,  but  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
his  web. 

It  was  not  long  afier  this,  during  the  absence  of 
Jacob  V^an  Tassel  on  one  of  his  forays,  and  when  nc 
one  was  in  garrison  but  his  stout-hearted  spouse,  his 
redoubtable  sister,  Nochie  Van  Wurmer,  and  a 
strapping  negro  wench,  called  Dinah,  that  an  armed 
vessel  came  to  anchor  off  the  Ivuost,  and  a  boat  full 
of  men  pulled  to  shore. '  The  garrison  flew  to  arms, 
that  is  to  say,  to  mops,  broom-sticks,  shovels,  tongi 
and  all  kinds  of  domestic  weapons ;  for,  unluckily, 
the  great  piece  of  ordnance,  the  goose-gun,  was 
absent  with  its  owner.  Above  all,  a  vigorous  de- 
fence was  made  with  that  most  potent  of  female 
weapons,  the  tongue.  Never  did  invaded  hen-roost 
make  a  more  vociferous  outcry.  It  was  all  in  vaia 
The  house  was  sacked  and  plundered,  fire  was  set 
to  each  comer,  and  in  a  few  moments  its  blaze  shed 
a  baleful  light  far  over  the  Tappan  Sea.  The  in- 
vaders then  pounced  upon  the  blooming  Laney  Vao 
Tassel,  the  beauty  of  the  Roost,  and  endeavored  to 
bear  her  off  to  the  boat.    But  he'e  was  the  real  tvy 
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•t  tmi.  The  mother,  the  aunt,  mul  «h«  »rru|)|)ing 
negro  wenrh,  all  Hew  tu  the  resciK'.  The  struKK'c 
continued  down  tu  the  very  watri's  cdnc  wlicit  a 
voice  from  the  armed  vessel  at  anchor,  onlerett  the 
spoilers  to  let  go  their  hold  ;  they  relinuuishcd  their 
prije,  jumped  mto  their  boats,  and  pulled  off,  iiml 
(he  harome  ot  the  Roost  escaped  witn  a  mere  rum- 
pUng  of  the  feathers. 


The  fear  of  tiring  my  readers,  who  may  not  take 
Hch  an  interest  as  myself  in  these  heroic  themes, 
induces  me  to  close  here  my  extracts  from  this  prit- 
cious  chronicle  of  the  venerable  Diedrich,  Sullice  it 
briefly  to  say,  that  shortly  after  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Roost,  Jacob  Van  T.issel,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  his  forays,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  ;  was 
sent  prisoner  to  New  York,  and  was  detained  in 
captivity  for  the  greater  part  of  the  war.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  K(X)st  remained  a  melancholy  ruin ; 
its  stone  walls  and  brick  chimneys  alone  standing, 
blackened  by  lire,  and  the  resort  of  bats  and  owlets. 
It  was  not  until  the  return  of  peace,  when  this  bel- 
ligerent neighborhood  once  more  resumed  its  quiet 
agricultural  pursuits,  that  the  stout  Jacob  sought  the 
scene  of  his  triumphs  and  dis.-isters ;  rebuilt  the 
Roost,  and  reared  again  on  high  its  glittering 
weather-cocks. 

Does  any  one  want  farther  particulars  of  the  for- 
tunes of  this  eventful  little  pile  ?  Let  him  go  to  the 
fountain-head,  and  drink  deep  of  historic  truth. 
Reader !  the  stout  Jacob  Van  Tassel  still  lives,  a 
venerable,  gray-headed  patriarch  of  the  revolution 
now  in  his  ninety-fifth  year !  He  sits  by  his  fire- 
side, in  the  ancient  city  of  the  Manhattoes,  and 
puses  the  long  winter  evenings,  surrounded  by  his 
children,  and  grand<hildren,  and  great-grand-chil- 
iren,  all  listening  to  his  tales  of  the  border  war», 
and  the  heroic  days  of  the  Roost.    His  great  goose- 

£m,  too,  is  still  in  existence,  having  been  preserved 
r  many  years  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  among  the  Dutch  burghers,  as  a  pre- 
cious relique  of  the  revolution.  It  is  now  actually 
in  possession  of  a  contemporary  of  the  stout  Jacob, 
one  almost  his  eoual  in  years,  who  treasures  it  up  at 
his  house  in  the  Bowerie  of  New-Amsterdam,  hard 
by  the  ancient  rural  retreat  of  the  chivalric  Petei 
Stuyvesant.  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  one  day  see- 
ing this  formidable  piece  of  ordnance  restored  to  its 
pru|)er  station  in  the  arsenal  of  the  Roost. 

Before  closing  this  historic  document,  I  car.not 
but  advert  to  certain  notions  and  traditions  concern' 
ing  the  venerable  pile  in  question.  Old-time  edifices 
are  apt  to  gather  odd  fancies  and  superstitions  about 
thrjn,  as  they  do  moss  and  weather-stains ;  and  this 
is  in  a  neighbourhood  a  little  given  to  old-fashioned 
notions,  and  who  look  upon  the  Roost  as  somewhat 
of  a  fated  mansion.  A  lonely,  rambling,  down-hill 
lane  leads  to  it,  overhung  with  trees,  with  a  wild 
brook  dashing  along,  and  crossing  and  re-crossing 
it.  This  lane  I  found  some  of  the  good  oeople  of 
the  neighborhood  shy  of  treading  at  night ;  why,  ) 
could  not  for  a  long  time  ascertain  ;  until  I  l(,irn>' /t 
that  one  or  two  of  the  rovers  of  the  Tappan  "^  '\ 
shot  by  the  stout  Jacob  during  the  w  r,  \-.d  been 
buried  nereabout,  in  unconsecratedj>^i3uiid 

Another  local  superstif'.'.n  ii  ofa  less  gloomy 
*ind,  and  3ne  wh'.ch  I  corifiss  *  am  somewhat  dis- 

etsed  to  cherish.  The  Tappan  Sea,  in  front  of  the 
ocst,  is  about  three  miles  wide,  bordered  by  a  lofty 
line  of  waving  and  rocky  hills.  Often,  in  the  still 
twilight  of  a  summer  eve.iing,  when  the  sea  is  like 
glass,  with  the  opposite  hills  throwing  their  purple 
shadows  half  across  it,  a  low  sound  is  heard,  as  of 
!he  steady,  vigorous  puU  of  oars,  far  out  in  the  mid- 


dle of  the  stream,  though  not  a  boat  is  to  be  d» 
tcne<l.  I'his  I  shoulil  have  been  apt  tu  ascnfie  t« 
some  boat  rowed  atong  under  tie  shadows  of  ihf 
wesi(<rn  shore,  for  sounds  are  conveyed  to  a  girai 
distance  by  water,  at  such  quiet  hours,  and  fcan 
distinctly  hear  the  having  of  the  watch-dogs  at  night, 
from  the  f.irins  on  trit;  sides  of  the  opiioMir  mount- 
ains. The  ancient  traditionints  of  the  nei^jlibor- 
hood,  however,  relig  rtusly  ascribed  these  sounds  to  • 
judgment  upon  one  Kumliout  Van  Dam,  of  Spiiin| 
Devil,  who  danced  and  drank  late  one  .Saturday 
night,  at  a  Dutch  quilting  frolic,  at  Kaki.it,  and  set 
off  alone  for  home  in  his  boat,  on  the  ver^e  of  Sun- 
day morning  ;  swearing  he  would  not  land  till  he 
reached  Spiting  Devil,  if  it  took  him  a  month  of 
.Sundays.  He  was  never  seen  afterward,  but  is  often 
heard  plying  his  oars  .-icross  the  Tappan  .Sea,  a  Kly- 
ing  Dutchman  on  a  small  scale,  suited  to  the  size  ot 
his  cruising-ground  ;  being  doomed  to  ply  between 
Kakiat  and  Spiting  Devil  till  the  day  of  ju(lgii>tnt. 
but  never  to  reach  the  land. 

There  is  one  room  in  the  m.-insion  which  almost 
overhangs  the  river,  and  is  reputed  to  tw  haunted  by 
the  ghoHt  of  a  young  hidy  who  died  jf  love  and 
green  apples.  I  have  b'.en  awakened  at  night  by 
me  sound  of  --ar*  and  the  tinkling  of  gx^itars  be- 
nr,rh  tl.ewint..,w  •  a^d  sn .  ,r.g  '  '<  JJit  loitering  in  the 
moonlig)'*,  havi  >eep  t.-'itptc/  'o  f"  lieve  it  the  Fly- 
ing Dutcvn."  ;  ot  ^'ir'ng  b<  I'll,  .nd  to  try  whethei 
a  silve;  Ijuilet  injh;  .toi  j;  t  ai  ;.nd  to  his  unh.ippy 
cruisingb;  but  r.i-jpi.ninp'.o  recollect  that  (here  was 
a  living  yourij  iiuiy  in  iK.'  haunted  roou,,  wno  might 
be  terrinrd  tjv  'lie  ap<K  ol  fire-arms.  I  hive  re- 
fraiu;d  fr"in  puliiiig  trijj''<i. 

As  W  th>:  viM;h.T,i.e<'.  lou^t.v;n,  r.ti'i  tc  ..ate  f^ec 
gifted  '?'■  the  wua  i  sachem  with  I'-ijemaiKral  p<.»' 
ers.  i:  stil!  "rll:.  up  a».  the  fooi  ji  .i«e  bank,  on  t'l;, 
I  >.irj!in  c!  the  rw,"-,  f,nJ  j(;oi:s  by  ths  nai''e  ft  tb-;' 
India'i  sp-mt{;  but  I  Iavc  .»i/ ifoubir.  as  tc  uf  re- 
juvv.nati.'ij;;  powers,  '  /:  i'''5ugti  J  ll^v^  Ovan'.^  '->(<  ant* 
copiously  of  it,  1  MfitTO'.  t;iiast  i.h..i  1  (i'id  r/icli 
growii^g  youngtv. 

Geokpsiy  Ciuvon. 


mVi  HCllOW. 
81  cttorvKK't   j:r.vyon,  ukmt. 


Having  pitched  my  tent,  {.•rohably  for  th.  re 
mainder  of  my  days,  m  tl'.e  nf-lj  hiiou.  hood  of 
Sleepy  Hollow.  I  Am  tempted  to  g"'.^  I'oiie  iew  par- 
ticulars cciiccrnliig  (•'•*i  spell-bou./d  lej^i  m.  ;  espec- 
luly  as  It  has  risen  to  h.^/.o  ic  ir.ipurt.ince  under  the 
pen  of  my  vrvered  fncnd  and  master,  the  sage-his^ 
t0;ian  Ol  the  !>-;w  >',:therl'irids.  Beside,  I  linJ  tht 
vfiy  exislorici*  ot  rlw  pl.iti  has  been  heM  in  question 
by  riia't/ ;  who,  ju''Ui'~.g  from  its  odd  name  and  fiort 
iiie  0('d  sforier,  cirrent  among  the  vulgar  concemiri 
it,  have  rashly  deemed  the  whole  to  be  a  fan'.ifii! 
creiiion,  like  the  Lubber  Land  of  mariners.  I  must 
contVss  there  is  some  apparent  cause  for  doubt.  In 
consequence  of  the  colouring  given  by  the  worttjj 
Diedrich  to  his  descriptions  of  the  Hollow  ;  who  in 
this  instance,  has  departed  a  little  from  las  usually 
sober  if  not  severe  style ;  beguiled,  very  probably, 
by  his  predilection  for  the  haunts  of  his  youth,  and 
by  a  certain  lurking  taint  of  romance  whenever  an\ 
thing  connected  with  the  Dutch  was  to  be  described 
I  shall  endeavor  to  make  up  for  this  amiable  error 
on  the  part  of  my  venerable  and  vencrateii  friend  bj 
presentmg  the  reader  with  a  more  precise  and  st» 
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tisUcal  account  of  the  Hollow;  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  shall  not  be  prone  to  lapse  in  the  end 
into  the  very  error  1  am  speaking  of,  so  potent  is  the 
witchery  ol  the  theme. 

I  believe  it  was  the  very  peculiarity  of  its  name 
and  the  idea  of  something  mystic  and  dreamy  con- 
nected with  it  that  tirst  led  me  in  my  boyish  ram- 
blings  into  Sleepy  Hollow.  The  character  of  the  valley 
seemed  to  answer  to  the  name  ;  the  slumber  of  past 
ages  apparently  reigned  over  it ;  it  had  not  awakened 
to  the  stir  of  improvement  which  had  put  all  the  rest 
c(  the  world  in  a  bustle.  Here  reigned  good,  old 
long- forgotten  fashions  ;  the  men  were  in  home-spun 
garbs,  evidently  the  product  of  their  own  farms  and 
the  manufacture  of  their  own  wives ;  the  women 
were  in  primitive  short  gowns  and  petticoats,  with 
the  venerable  sun-bonnets  of  Holland  origin.  The 
lower  [yart  of  the  valley  was  cut  up  into  small  farms, 
each  consisting  of  a  little  meadow  and  corn-field ; 
an  orchard  of  sprawling,  gnarled  apple-trees,  and  a 
earden,  where  the  rose,  the  marigold,  and  the  holly- 
nock  were  permitted  to  skirt  the  domains  of  the  ca- 
pacious cabbage,  the  aspiring  pea,  and  the  portly 
pumpkin.  Each  had  its  prolihc  little  mansion  teem- 
ing with  children  ;  with  an  old  hat  nailed  against  the 
wall  for  the  housekeeping  wren ;  a  motherly  hen, 
undec.  a  coop  on  the  grass-plot,  clucking  to  keep 
around  her  a  brood  ol  vagrant  chickens ;  a  cool, 
stone  well,  with  the  moss-covered  bucket  suspended 
to  the  long  balancing-pole,  according  to  the  antedi- 
luvian idea  of  hydraulics ;  and  its  spinning-wheel 
humming  within  doors,  the  patriarchal  music  of 
home  manufacture. 

The  Hollow  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by  fam- 
lies  which  had  existed  there  from  the  earliest  times, 
uid  which,  by  frequent  intermarriage,  had  become 
o  interwoven,  as  to  make  a  kind  of  natural  com- 
r.onwealth.  As  the  families  had  grown  larger  the 
farms  had  grown  smaller ;  every  new  generation  re- 
4Uiring  a  new  subdivision,  and  few  thinking  of 
swarming  from  the  native  hive.  In  this  way  that 
happy  golden  mean  had  been  produced,  so  much  ex- 
tolled by  the  poets,  in  which  there  was  no  gold  and 
very  little  silver.  One  thing  which  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  keep  up  this  amiable  mean  was  a  general 
repugnance  to  sordid  labor.  The  sage  inhabitants 
of  Sleepy  Hollow  had  read  in  their  Bible,  which  was 
the  only  book  they  studied,  that  labor  was  originally 
inflicted  upon  man  as  a  punishment  of  sin ;  they  re- 
garded it,  therefore,  with  pious  abhorrence,  and 
never  humiliated  themselves  to  it  but  in  cases  of 
extremity.  There  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  a  league 
and  covenant  against  it  throughout  the  Hollow  as 
against  a  common  enemy.  Was  any  one  compelled 
by  dire  necessity  to  repair  his  house,  mend  his 
''ences,  build  a  bam,  or  get  in  a  harvest,  he  consid- 
ered it  a  great  evil  that  entitled  him  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  his  friends.  He  accordingly  pro- 
claimed a  '  bee '  or  rustic  gathering,  whereupon 
ill  his  neighbors  hurried  to  his  aid  like  faithful  al- 
lies ;  attacked  the  task  with  the  desperate  energy 
of  lazy  men  eager  to  overcome  a  job  ;  and,  when  it 
was  accomplished,  fell  to  eating  and  drinking,  fid- 
Jling  and  dancing  for  very  joy  that  so  great  an 
4i.-i^unt  of  labor  Had  been  vanquished  with  so  little 
sweating  of  the  brow. 

Yet,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  worthy  com- 
munity was  without  its  periods  of  arduous  activity. 
Let  but  a  flock  of  wild  pigeons  fly  across  the  valley 
and  all  Sleepy  Hollow  was  wide  awake  in  an  instant. 
The  pigeon  season  had  arrived  !  Every  gun  and  net 
was  forthwith  in  requisition.  The  flail  was  thrown 
down  on  the  bam  floor ;  the  spade  rusted  in  the  gar- 
den ;  the  plough  stood  idle  in  the  furrow ;  every  one 
was  to  the  hill-side  and  stubble-field  at  daybr«^  to 


shoct  or  entrap  the  pigeons  in  thr  r  periodical  mt 
grations. 

So,  likewise,  let  hut  the  word  be  given  that  the 
shad  were  ascending  the  Hudson,  and  the  worthies 
of  the  Hollow  were  to  be  seen  launched  in  boats 
upon  the  river  setting  gfreat  stakes,  and  stretchmg 
their  nets  like  gigantic  spider-webs  half  across  th« 
stream  to  the  great  annoyance  of  navigators.  SucI 
are  the  wise  provisions  of  Nature,  by  which  sh>< 
equalizes  mral  aflairs.  A  laggard  at  the  plough  is 
often  extremely  industrious  with  the  fowling-piece 
and  tishing-net ;  and,  whenever  a  man  is  an  indifliei 
ent  farmer,  he  is  apt  to  be  a  first-rate  sportsman 
For  catching  shad  and  wild  pigeons  there  were  none 
throughout  the  country  to  compare  with  the  lads  of 
Sleepy  Hollow. 

As  1  have  observed,  it  was  the  dreamy  nature  ot 
the  name  that  first  beguiled  me  in  the  holiday  rov- 
ings  of  boyhood  into  this  sequestered  region.  ] 
shunned,  however,  the  populous  parts  of  the  Hollow, 
and  sought  its  retired  haunts  far  in  the  foldings  of 
the  hills,  where  the  Pocantico  'winds  its  wizard 
stream '  sometimes  silently  and  darkly  through  sol- 
emn woodlands ;  sometimes  sparkling  between 
grassy  borders  in  fresh,  green  meadows ;  some- 
times stealing  along  the  feet  of  mgged  heights  un- 
der the  balancing  sprays  of  beech  and  chestnut 
trees.  A  thousand  crystal  springs,  with  which  this 
neighborhood  abounds,  sent  down  from  the  hill-sides 
their  whimpering  rills,  as  if  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Po- 
cantico. In  this  stream  I  first  essayed  my  unskilful 
hand  at  angling.  I  loved  to  loiter  along  it  with  rod 
in  hand,  watching  my  float  as  it  whirled  amid  the 
eddies  or  drifted  into  dark  holes  under  twisted  roots 
and  sunken  logs,  where  the  largest  fish  arc  apt  to 
lurk.  I  delighted  to  follow  it  into  the  brown  re- 
cesses of  the  woods ;  to  throw  by  my  fishing-gear 
and  sit  upon  rocks  beneath  towering  oaks  and  clamv- 
bering  grape-vines ;  bathe  my  feet  in  the  cool  cur- 
rent, and  listen  to  the  summer  breeze  playin?  among 
the  tree-tops.  My  boyish  fancy  clothed  all  nature 
around  me  with  ideal  charms,  and  peopled  it  with 
the  fairy  beings  I  had  read  of  in  poetry  and  fable. 
Here  it  was  I  gave  full  scope  to  my  incipient  habit 
of  day-dreaming,  and,  to  a  certain  propensity,  to 
weave  up  and  tint  sober  realities  with  my  own 
whims  and  imaginings,  which  has  sometimes  made 
life  a  little  too  much  like  an  Arabian  tale  to  me,  and 
this  '  working-day  world '  rather  like  a  region  of  ro- 
mance. 

The  great  gathering-place  of  Sleepy  Hollow  in 
those  days  was  the  church.  It  stood  outside  of  the 
Hollow,  near  the  great  highway,  on  a  green  bank 
shaded  by  trees,  with  the  Pocantico  sweeping  round 
it  and  emptying  itself  into  a  spacious  mill-pond.  At 
that  time  the  Sleepy  Hollow  church  was  the  only 
place  of  worship  for  a  wide  neighborhood.  It  was 
a  venerable  edifice,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of 
brick,  the  latter  having  been  brought  from  Holland 
in  the  early  days  of  the  province,  oefore  the  arts  in 
the  New  Netherlands  could  aspire  to  such  a  febrica- 
tion.  On  a  stone  above  the  porch  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  founders,  Frederick  Filipsen,  a 
mighty  patroon  of  the  olden  time,  who  reigned' ovet 
a  wide  extent  of  this  neighborhood  and  held  his  seal 
of  power  at  Yonkers;  and  his  wife,  Katrina  Van 
Courtlandt,  of  the  no  less  potent  line  of  the  Van 
Courtlandts  of  Croton,  who  lorded  it  over  a  great 
part  of  the  Highlands. 

The  capacious  pulpit,  with  its  wide-spreading 
sounding-board,  were  likewise  early  importations 
from  Holland ;  as  also  the  communion-table,  of 
massive  form  and  curious  fabric.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  a  weather-cock  perched  on  top  of  the  bel- 
fry, and  which  was  considered  orthodox  in  all  wind) 
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maiters,  until  a  small  pragmatical  rival  was  set  up 
on  the  other  end  of  the  church  above  the  chancel. 
This  latter  bore,  and  still  bears,  the  initials  of  Fred- 
erick Filipsen,  and  assumed  great  airs  in  conse- 
quence. The  usual  contradiction  ensued  that  al- 
ways exists  among  church  weather-cocks,  which  can 
never  be  brought  to  a^^ee  as  to  the  point  from  which 
the  wind  blows,  havmg  doubtless  acquired,  from 
ihcir  position,  the  christian  propensity  tc  schism 
Uid  controversy. 

Behind  the  church,  and  sloping  up  a  gentle  accliv- 
'ty,  was  its  capacious  burying-ground,  in  which  slept 
the  earliest  fathers  of  this  rurd  neighborhood.  Here 
were  tombstones  of  the  rudest  sculpture ;  on  which 
were  inscribed,  in  Dutch,  the  names  and  virtues  of 
many  of  the  first  settlers,  with  their  portraitures  cu- 
riously carved  in  similitude  of  cherubs.  Long  rows 
3(  |p-ave-stones,  side  by  side,  of  similar  names,  but 
vanous  dates,  showed  that  generation  after  venera- 
tion of  the  same  families  had  followed  each  other 
and  been  garnered  together  in  this  last  gathering- 
place  of  kindred. 

Let  me  speak  of  this  quiet  grave-yard  with  all  due 
reverence,  for  I  owe  it  amends  for  the  heedlessness 
of  my  boyish  days.  I  blush  to  acknowledge  the 
thoughtless  frolic  with  which,  in  company  with  other 
whipsters,  I  have  sported  within  its  sacred  bounds 
during  the  intervals  of  warship ;  chasing  butterflies, 
plucking  wild  flowers, or  vieing  with  each  other  who 
could  leap  over  the  tallest  tomb-stones,  unti':  checked 
bv  the  stem  voice  of  the  sexton. 

The  congregation  was,  in  those  days,  of  a  really 
rural  character.  City  fashions  were  as  yet  unknown, 
or  unregarded,  by  the  country  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhnod.  Steam-boats  had  not  as  yet  confounded 
town  with  country.  A  weekly  market-boat  from 
Tanytown,  the  '  Fanners'  Daughter,'  navigated  by 
Jie  wortKy  Gabriel  Requa,  was  the  only  communi- 
ation  between  all  these  parts  and  the  metropolis. 
A  rustic  belle  in  those  days  considered  a  visit  to  the 
city  in  much  the  same  li?ht  as  one  of  our  modem 
fashionable  ladies  regards  a  visit  to  Europe;  an 
event  that  may  possibly  take  place  once  in  the  course 
of  a  life-time,  but  to  be  hoped  for,  rather  than  ex- 
pected. Hence  the  array  ot  the  congregation  was 
chiefly  after  the  primitive  fashions  existing  in  Sleepy 
Hollow;  or  if,  by  chance,  there  was  a  departure 
from  the  Dutch  sun-bonnet,  or  the  apparition  of  a 
bright  gown  of  flowered  calico,  it  caused  quite  a 
sensation  throughout  the  church.  As  the  dominie 
generally  preached  by  the  hour,  a  bucket  of  water 
was  providently  placed  on  a  bench  near  the  door,  in 
summer,  with  a  tin  cup  beside  it,  for  the  solace  of 
those  who  might  be  athirst,  either  from  the  heat  of 
the  weather,  or  the  drouth  of  the  sermon. 

Around  the  pulpit,  and  behind  the  communion- 
t  le,  sat  the  elders  of  the  church,  reverend,  gray- 
iled,  leathem-vis^ed  men,  whom  I  regarded 
with  awe,  as  so  many  apostles.  They  were  stem  in 
their  sanctity,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  my  giggling 
Companions  and  myself,  and  shook  a  rebuking  linger 
It  any  boyish  device  to  relieve  the  teiliousness  of 
compulsory  devotion.  Vain,  however,  were  all  their 
efforts  at  vigilance.  Scarcely  had  the  preacher  held 
fctth  for  half  an  hour,  on  one  of  his  intemunahle 
Krmons,  than  it  seemed  as  if  the  drowsy  influence 
(rf  Sleepy  Hollow  breathed  into  the  place ;  one  by 
one  the  congregation  sank  into  s'umber  ;  the  sanc- 
iificd  elders  leaned  back  in  their  pews,  spreading 
their  handkerchiefs  over  their  faces,  as  if  to  keep  oH° 
the  Hies ;  while  the  locusts  in  the  neigh  l)oring  trees 
«>ould  spin  out  their  sultry  summer  notes,  as  if  in 
Imitation  of  the  sleep-provoking  tones  of  the  domi- 
nie. 

I  have  thai  endeavored  to  give  an  idea  of  Sleepy 


Hollow  and  its  church,  as  I  recollect  tl  em  to  aavc 
l)een  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood.  It  was.  in  my 
stripling  days,  when  a  few  years  had  passed  over 
my  head,  that  I  revisited  them,  in  company  with  the 
venerable  Diedrich.  I  shall  never  forjjet  the  anti- 
quarian reverence  with  which  that  sage  and  excellent 
man  contemplated  the  church.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
his  pious  enthusiasm  fur  the  ancient  Dutch  dynasfy 
swelled  within  his  bosom  at  tre  sight.  The  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes,  as  he  regarded  the  pulpit  and  the 
communion-table ;  even  the  very  bricks  that  had 
come  from  the  mother  country,  seemed  to  touch  a 
filial  chord  within  his  bosom.  He  almost  bowed  in 
deference  to  the  stone  above  the  porch,  containing 
the  names  of  Frederick  Filipsen  and  Katrina  Van 
Courtlandt,  regarding  it  as  the  Unking  together  of 
those  patronymic  names,  once  so  famous  along  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson ;  or  rather  as  a  key-stone, 
binding  that  mighty  Dutch  family  connexion  of  yore, 
one  foot  of  which  rested  on  Yonkers,  and  the  other 
on  the  Croton.  Nor  did  he  forbear  to  notice  with 
admiration,  the  windy  contest  which  had  been  car- 
ried on,  since  time  immemorial,  and  with  real  Dutch 
perseverance,  between  the  two  weather-cocks ; 
though  I  could  easily  perceive  he  coincided  with  the 
one  which  had  come  from  Holland. 

Together  we  paced  the  ample  church-yard.  With 
deep  veneration  would  he  tum  down  the  weeds  and 
brambles  that  obscured  the  modest  brown  grave- 
stones, half  sunk  in  earth,  on  which  were  recorded, 
in  Dutch,  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  of  ancient 
days,  the  Ackers,  the  Van  Tassels,  and  the  Van 
Warts.  As  we  sat  on  one  of  the  tomb-stones,  he 
recounted  to  me  the  exploits  of  many  uf  these 
worthies  ;  uid  my  heart  smote  me,  when  I  heard  o* 
their  great  doings  in  days  of  yore,  to  think  how  hee;l 
lessly  I  had  once  sported  over  their  graves. 

From  the  church,  the  venerable  Diedrich  proceed 
ed  in  his  researches  up  the  Hollow.  The  genius  of 
the  place  seemed  to  hail  its  future  historian.  All  nat- 
ure wa.«  alive  with  gratulation.  The  quail  whistled 
a  greeting  from  the  corn-field  ;  the  robin  carolled  a 
song  of  praise  from  the  orchard ;  the  loquacious  cat- 
bird flew  from  bush  to  bush,  with  restless  wing, 
proclaiming  his  approach  in  every  variety  of  note, 
and  anon  would  whisk  about,  and  perk  inquisitively 
into  his  face,  as  if  to  get  a  knowledge  of  his  physi- 
ognomy ;  the  wood-pecker,  also,  tapped  a  tattoo  on 
the  hollow  apple-tree,  and  then  peered  knowingly 
round  the  trunk,  to  see  how  the  great  Diedrich  rel- 
ished his  salutation  ;  while  the  ground-squirel  scamp- 
ered along  the  fence,  and  occasionally  whisked  his 
tail  over  his  head,  by  way  of  a  huzza ! 

The  worthy  Diedrich  pursued  his  researches  in  the 
valley  with  characteristic  devotion  :  entering  faniili- 
ariy  into  the  various  cottages,  ana  gossipping  with 
the  simple  folk,  in  the  style  of  their  own  simplicity 
1  confess  my  heart  yearned  with  admiration,  to  see 
so  great  a  man,  in  his  eager  quest  after  knowledge, 
humbly  demeaning  himself  to  curry  favor  wth  the 
humblest ;  sitting  patiently  on  a  three-legged  stool, 
patting  the  children,  and  taking  a  purring  gnmalkin 
on  his  lap,  while  he  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the 
old  Dutcn  housewife,  and  drew  from  her  long  ghost 
stories,  spun  out  to  the  humming  accompaniment  o.' 
her  wheel. 

His  greatest  treasure  of  historic  lore,  however, 
was  discovered  in  an  old  gohlin-luoking  mill,  situateo 
among  rocks  and  waterfalls,  with  clanking  wheels, 
and  rushing  streams,  and  all  kinds  of  uncouth  noises. 
A  horse-shoe,  nailed  to  the  door  to  keep  off  witches 
and  evil  spirits,  showed  that  this  mill  was  subject  to 
awful  visitations.  Ai^we  approached  it,  an  old 
negro  thrust  his  head,  all  dabbled  wth  flour,  out 
of  a  holf;  above  the  water-wheel,  and  grinned,  anr 
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rolled  h:s  eyes,  and  looked  like  the  very  hobgrohlin 
of  the  place.  The  illustrious  Diedrich  fixed  upon 
him,  at  once,  as  the  very  one  lo  give  him  that  inval- 
uable kind  of  information  never  to  be  acquired  from 
books.  i-Ie  beckoned  him  from  his  nest,  sat  with 
him  by  the  hour  on  a  broken  mill-stone,  by  the  side 
of  the  waterfall,  heedless  of  the  noise  of  the  water, 
and  the  clatter  of  the  mill ;  and  I  verily  believe  it 
was  to  his  conference  with  this  African  sagt,  and 
the  precious  revelations  of  the  good  dame  of  the 
apmning-wheel.  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  surpris- 
ing though  true  history  of  Ichabod  Crane  and  the 
headless  horseman,  which  has  since  astounded  and 
edified  the  world. 

But  I  have  said  enough  of  the  good  old  times  of 
my  youthful  days ;  let  me  s|)eak  of  the  Hollow  as  I 
found  it,  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  when  it 
was  kindly  given  me  once  more  to  revisit  the  haunts 
of  my  boyhood.  It  was  a  genial  day,  as  I  approach- 
ed that  fated  region.  The  warm  sunshine  was 
tempered  by  a  slight  haze,  so  as  to  give  a  dreamy 
etTect  to  the  landscape.  Not  a  breath  of  air  shook 
the  foliage.  The  broad  Tappan  Sea  was  without  a 
ripple,  and  the  sloops,  with  drooping  sails,  slept  on  its 
elassy  bosom.  Columns  of  smoke,  from  burning 
brush-wood,  rose  lazily  from  the  folds  of  the  hills, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  slowly  expand- 
ed in  mid-air.  The  distant  lowing  of  a  cow,  or  the 
noontide  crowing  of  a  cock,  commg  faintly  to  the 
ear,  seemed  to  illustrate,  rather  than  disturb,  the 
drowsy  quiet  of  the  scene. 

1  entered  the  Hollow  with  a  beatine  heart.  Con- 
trary to  my  apprehensions,  1  found  it  but  little 
changed.  The  march  of  inteUect,  which  had  made 
luch  rapid  strides  along  every  river  and  highway, 
had  not  yet,  apparently,  turned  down  into  this  fa- 
cored  valley.  Perhaps  the  wizard  spell  of  ancient 
lays  siil]  reigned  over  the  place,  binding  up  the  fac- 
'  lilies  of  the  inhabitants  in  happy  contentment  with 
'things  as  they  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from 
vore.  There  were  the  same  little  farms  and  farm- 
iiouses,  with  their  old  hats  for  the  housekeeping  wren ; 
their  stone  wells,  moss-covered  buckets,  and  long  bal- 
ancing poles.  There  were  the  same  little  rills,  whim- 
pering down  to  pay  their  tributes  to  the  Pocantico  ; 
while  that  wizard  stream  still  kept  on  its  course,  as 
of  old,  through  solemn  woodlands  and  fresh  g^reen 
meadows :  nor  were  there  wanting  joyous  holiday 
kKjys  to  loiter  along  its  banks,  as  I  had  done ;  throw 
their  pin-hooks  in  the  stream,  or  launch  their  mimic 
barks.  I  watched  them  with  a  kind  of  melancholy 
pleasure,  wondering  whether  they  were  under  the 
same  spell  of  the  fancy  thai  once  rendered  this  valley 
a  fairy  land  to  me.  Alas  !  alas !  to  me  every  thihg 
now  stood  revealed  in  its  simple  reality.  The  echoes 
no  longer  answered  with  wizard  tongues ;  the  dream 
of  youth  was  at  an  end  ;  the  spell  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
was  broken  ! 

1  sought  the  ancient  church  on  the  following  Sun- 
day. There  it  stood,  on  its  green  bank,  among  the 
trees ;  the  Pocantico  swept  by  it  in  a  deep  dark 
3rream,  where  I  had  so  often  angled  ;  there  expand- 
ed the  mill-pond,  as  of  old,  with  the  cows  under  the 
;yillcws  on  its  margin,  knee-deep  in  water,  chewing 
.he  cud.  and  lashing  the  tlies  from  their  siiles  with 
their  tails.  The  hand  of  improvement,  however,  had 
bet',  busy  with  the  venerable  pile.  The  pulpit,  fab- 
rii.*ted  in  Holland,  had  been  superseded  by  one  of 
nioden  construction,  and  the  front  of  the  semi- 
Gothic  edifice  v/as  decorated  by  a  semi-Grecian  por- 
tico. Fortunately,  the  two  weather-cocks  remamed 
undisturbed  on  their  perches  at  each  end  of  the 
church,  and  still  kept  up  a  diametrical  opposition  to 
>ifch  other  on  all  points  of  wfndy  doctrine. 

On  entering  the  church  the  changes  of  time  contin- 


ued to  be  apparent.  The  ciders  oand  tr.e 
were  men  whom  I  had  \t(t  in  the  gamesome  frolic  of 
their  youth,  but  who  had  succeeded  to  the  sanctity  of 
station  of  which  they  once  had  stood  so  much  in  awe. 
What  most  struck  my  eye  was  the  change  in  the 
female  part  of  the  congregation.  Instead  of  the 
primitive  ?arbs  of  homespun  manufacture  and  an- 
tique Dutch  fashion,  I  beheld  French  sleeves,  French 
capes,  and  French  cc.lars,  and  a  fearful  fluttering  of 
French  ribbands. 

When  the  service  was  ended  '  sought  the  church- 
yard, in  which  I  had  sported  in  my  unthinking  dayi 
of  boyhood.  Several  of  the  mcdest  brown  stones, 
on  wnich  were  recorded  in  Dutch  the  names  and 
virtues  of  the  patriarchs,  had  disappeared,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  others  of  white  marble,  with  urns 
and  wreaths,  and  scraps  of  English  tomb-stone  po- 
etry, marking  the  intrusion  of  taste  and  literature 
and  the  English  language  in  this  once  unsophisti- 
cated Dutch  neighborhood. 

As  I  WMstumbling  about  among  these  silent  ye« 
eloquent  memorials  of  the  dead,  I  came  upon  name» 
familiar  to  me ;  of  those  who  had  paid  the  debt  ol 
nature  during  the  long  interval  of  my  absence.  Some, 
I  remembered,  my  companions  in  boyhood,  who  had 
sported  with  me  on  the  very  sod  under  which  they 
were  now  mouldering;  others  who  in  those  days 
had  been  the  flower  of  the  yeomanry,  figurine  in 
Sunday  finery  on  the  church  green  ;  others,  the  white- 
haired  elders  of  the  sanctuary,  once  arrayed  in  awful 
sanctity  around  the  pulpit,  and  ever  ready  to  rebuke 
the  ill-timed  mirth  of  the  wanton  stripling  who,  now 
a  man,  sobered  by  years  and  schooled  by  vicissitudes, 
looked  down  pensively  upon  their  graves.  'Our 
fathers,'  thought  I, '  where  are  they ! — and  the  proph- 
ets, can  they  live  for  ever  ! ' 

I  was  disturbed-in  my  meditations  by  the  noise  of 
a  troop  of  idle  urchins,  who  came  gambolling  about 
the  place  where  I  had  so  often  gambolled.  Thejr 
were  checked,  as  I  and  my  playmates  had  often 
been,  by  the  voice  of  the  sexton,  a  man  staid  in  years 
and  demeanor.  1  looked  wistfully  in  his  face ;  had  1 
met  him  any  where  else,  I  should  probably  have 
passed  him  by  without  remark  but  here  I  was  alive 
to  the  traces  of  former  times,  and  detected  in  the 
demure  features  of  this  guardian  of  the  sanctuary 
the  lurking  lineaments  of  one  of  the  very  pl.-iymates 
1  have  alluded  to.  We  renewed  our  acquaintance. 
He  sat  down  beside  me,  on  one  of  the  tomb-stones 
over  which  we  had  leaped  in  our  juvenile  sports,  and 
we  talked  together  about  our  boyish  days,  and  held 
edifying  discourse  on  the  instability  of  all  sublunary 
things,  as  instanced  in  the  scene  around  us.  He 
was  rich  in  historic  lore,  as  to  the  events  of  the  last 
thirty  years  and  the  circumference  of  thirty  miles, 
and  from  him  1  learned  the  appalling  revolution  that 
was  taking  place  throughout  the  neighborhood.  All 
this  I  clearly  perceived  he  attributed  to  the  boasted 
march  of  intellect,  or  rather  to  the  ail  pervading  in- 
fluence of  steam.  He  bewailed  the  times  when  the 
only  communication  with  town  was  by  the  weekly 
market-boat,  the  '  Farmers'  Daughter,'  which,  under 
the  pilotage  of  the  worthy  Gabriel  Requa,  bravet! 
the  perils  of  the  Tappan  Sea.  Alas !  Gabriel  and 
the  '  Farmers'  Daug  hter '  slept  in  peace.  Two  steam- 
boats now  splashed  and  paddled  up  daily  to  the  little 
rural  port  of  Tarr>iown.  The  spirit  of  speculation 
and  improvement  had  seized  even  upon  that  once 
quiet  and  unambitious  little  dorp.  The  whole  neigh- 
borhood was  laid  out  into  town  lots.  Instead  of  the 
little  tavern  below  *he  hill,  where  the  farmers  used 
to  loiter  on  market  days  and  indulge  in  cider  and 
gingerbread,  an  ambitious  hotel,  with  cupola  and 
verandas,  now  crested  the  summit,  among  churcha 
built  in  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  styles,  showing'  thf 
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gieat  increase  of  piety  and  polite  taste  in  the  neigh- 
oorhood.  As  to  Dutch  dress's  and  sun-bonnets, 
they  were  no  longer  tolerated,  ur  even  thought  of; 
not  a  farmer's  daughter  but  now  went  to  town  for 
the  fashions ;  nay,  a  city  milliner  had  recently  set  up 
In  the  village,  who  threatened  to  reform  the  heads 
of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

I  had  heard  enough  I  I  thanked  my  old  playmate 
for  his  intelligence,  and  departed  from  t'  e  Sleepy 
Hollow  church  with  the  sad  conviction  that  I  had 
Ssheld  the  last  lingerings  of  the  good  old  Dutch 
omes  in  this  once  favxired  region.  If  any  thing  were 
wanting  to  confirm  this  impression,  it  would  be  the 
intelligence  which  has  just  reached  me,  that  a  bank 
Is  about  to  be  established  in  the  aspiring  little  port 
just  mentioned.  The  fate  of  the  neighborhood  is 
therefore  sealed.  I  see  no  hope  of  averting  it.  "  ht. 
golden  mean  is  at  an  end.  The  country  is  suddenly 
to  be  deluged  with  wealth.  The  late  simple  farn.  rs 
are  to  become  bank  directors  and  drink  claret  and 
champagne  ;  and  their  wives  and  daughters  to  figure 
in  French  hats  and  feathers ;  for  French  wines  and 
French  fashions  commonly  keep  pac6  with  paper 
money.  How  can  I  hope  that  even  Sleepy  Hollow 
can  escape  the  general  inundation  ?  In  a  little  while, 
I  fear  the  slumber  of  ages  will  be  at  end  ;  the  strum 
of  the  piano  will  succeed  to  the  hum  of  the  spinning 
wheel;  the  trill  of  the  Italian  opera  to  the  nasal 
quaver  of  Ichabod  Crane ;  and  the  antiquarian  vis- 
itor to  the  Hollow,  in  the  petulance  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, may  pronounce  all  that  1  have  recorded  of  that 
once  favored  region  a  fable. 

Geoffrey  Crayon. 


THE  BIROS  OF  SPRING. 


■  V    OXOFFRBY    CRAYON,  GBNT. 


My  quiet  residence  in  the  country,  aloof  from  fash 
ion,  politics,  and  the  money  market,  leaves  me  rather 
at  a  loss  for  important  occupation,  and  drives  me  to 
the  study  of  nature,  and  other  low  pursuits.  Having 
few  neighlwrs,  also,  on  whom  to  keep  a  watch,  and 
exercise  my  habits  of  observation,  I  am  fain  to  amuse 
myself  with  pr)'ing  into  the  domestic  concerns  and 
peculiarities  of  the  animals  around  me  ;  and,  during 
the  present  season,  have  derived  considerable  eater- 
tainment  from  certain  sociable  little  birds,  almost  the 
only  visitors  we  have,  during  this  early  part  of  the 
year. 

Those  who  have  passed  the  winter  in  the  country, 
are  sensible  of  the  delighted  influences  that  accom- 
pany the  earliest  indications  ^f  spring  ;  and  of  these, 
none  are  more  delightful  than  the  first  notes  of  the 
birds.  There  is  one  mwlest  little  sad-colored  bird, 
much  resembling  a  wren,  which  came  about  tiie 
house  just  on  the  skirts  of  winter,  when  not  a  blade 
of  grass  was  to  be  seen,  and  when  a  few  prematurely 
warm  days  had  gfiven  a  flattering  foretaste  of  soft 
weather.  He  sang  early  in  the  dawning,  long  before 
nin-rise,  and  late  in  the  evening,  just  before  the  clo.s- 
Ir.g  in  of  night,  his  matin  and  his  vesper  hymns.  It 
b  true,  he  sang  occasionally  throughout  the  day  ;  but 
&t  these  still  hours,  his  song  was  more  remarked. 
He  sat  on  a  leafless  tree,  just  before  the  window,  and 
warbled  ibrth  his  notes,  free  and  simple,  but  singu- 
larly sweet,  with  something  uf  a  plaintive  tone,  that 
heightened  their  effect. 

The  first  morning  that  he  was  heard,  was  a  joyous 
one  amonff  the  young  folks  of  my  household.  The 
long,  death -like  sleep  of  winter  was  at  an  end; 


nature  was  once  more  awakening ;  they  now  prom- 
ised themselves  the  immediate  appearance  of  bud? 
and  blossoms.  I  was  reminded  of  the  tempest-tossed 
crew  of  Columbus,  when,  after  their  long  dubious 
woyage,  the  field  birds  came  singing  round  the  ship, 
though  still  far  at  sea,  tejoicing  them  with  the  Delict 
of  the  immediate  proximity  of  land.  A  sharp  return 
of  winter  almost  silenced  my  little  songster,  and 
dashed  the  hilarity  of  the  household  ;  yet  still  he 
poured  forth,  now  and  then,  a  few  plaintive  notes, 
between  the  frosty  pipings  of  the  breeze,  like  gleams 
ol  sunshine  between  wintry  clouds. 

I  have  consulted  my  book  of  ornithology  in  vain,  to 
find  out  the  name  of  this  kindly  little  bird,  who  cer- 
tainly deserves  honor  and  favor  far  beyond  his  mod- 
est pretensions.  He  comes  like  the  lowly  violet,  the 
most  unpretending,  but  welcimest  of  flowers,  breath- 
ing the  sweet  promise  of  the  early  year. 

Another  of  our  feathered  visitors,  who  follows 
close  upon  the  steps  of  winter,  is  the  Pe-wit,  or  Pe- 
wee,  or  Phoebe-bird  ;  for  he  is  called  by  each  of  these 
names,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  sound  of 
his  monotonous  note.  He  is  a  sociable  little  being, 
and  seeks  the  habitation  of  man.  A  pair  of  them 
have  built  beneath  my  porch,  and  have  reared  several 
broods  there  for  two  years  past,  their  nest  being  never 
disturbed.  They  arrive  early  in  the  spring,  just  when 
the  crocus  and  the  snow-drop  begin  to  peep  forth. 
Their  first  chirp  spreads  gladness  through  the  house, 
'  The  Phoebe-birds  have  come  ! '  is  heard  on  all  sides 
they  are  welcomed  back  like  members  of  the  family, 
and  speculations  are  made  upon  where  they  have 
been,  and  what  countries  they  have  seen  during  their 
long  absence.  Their  arrival  is  the  more  cheering, 
as  It  is  pronounced,  by  the  old  weather-wise  people 
of  the  country,  the  sure  sign  that  the  severe  frosts 
are  at  an  end,  and  that  the  gardener  may  resum<*  hit 
labors  with  confidence. 

AI)out  this  time,  too,  arrives  the  blue-bird,  so  potti- 
cally  yet  truly  described  by  Wilson.  His  appearance 
gladdens  the  whole  landscape.  You  hear  his  soft 
warble  in  every  field.  He  sociably  approaches  youi 
habitation,  ancl  takes  up  his  residence  in  your  vicinity. 
But  why  should  I  attempt  to  describe  him,  when  1 
have  Wilson's  own  graphic  verses  to  place  hun  be- 
fore the  reader?  ' 


When  winter's  cold  tempests  and  snows  are  no  mere. 

Green  meiidows  and  brown  furrowed  fields  reSppeahnc, 
The  fishermen  hauling  their  .s.iad  to  the  shore, 

And  cloud-cleaving  geese  to  the  lakes  are  a-«teering ; 
When  first  the  lone  butterfly  flits  on  the  wing. 

When  red  glow  the  maples,  su  fresh  and  so  pleasing, 
O  then  comes  the  blue-bird,  the  herald  of  sprmg, 

And  hails  with  his  warblings  the  charms  of  the  season. 

The  loud-piping  frogs  make  the  marshes  to  ring ; 

Then  warm  glows  the  sunshine,  and  warm  i^lows  the  WMthar 
The  blue  woodland  flowers  just  beginning  to  spring. 

And  spice-wood  and  sassafras  budding  together  ; 


O  then  to  your  gardens,  ye  housewives,  repair 

'alks  border  up,  sow  and  pla 
I'he  blue-bird  will  chant  from  his  box  such  an  air, 


Your  watks  border  up,  sow  and  plant  at  your  leisim  * 

ill  chant  from  his 
That  all  your  hard  toils  will  seer.i  truly  a  pleasve ' 


He  flics  through  the  orchard,  he  visits  each  Irer, 

I'iie  red  flowering  peach,  and  the  apple's  sweet  blouttflM  . 
He  sii.^ps  up  destroyers,  wherever  they  be. 

And  scues  the  caititTs  that  lurk  in  their  bosoms; 
He  ijrags  the  vile  grub  from  the  corn  it  devours. 

The  worms  from  the  webs  where  they  riot  and  wclMr; 
Ells  song  and  his  services  freely  are  ours. 

And  all  that  he  asks  is,  in  summer  a  shelter. 

The  ploughman  is  pleased  when  he  gleans  ia  his  Umia, 

Now  soarching  the  furrows,  now  mounting  to  chccv  aiiaii 
The  gard'ner  delights  in  his  sweet  simple  strain. 

And  leans  on  bis  spade  to  survey  and  to  hear  htm. 
The  slow  lingering  school-boys  forget  they'll  he  chid, 

While  ga/iiig  intent,  as  he  warbles  before  them, 
In  mail  tie  of  sky-blue,  and  bosom  so  red. 

That  each  little  loiterer  seems  to  adore  him. 

The  happiest  bird  of  our  spring,  howevei,  ana  one 
that  rivals  the  European  lark,  in  my  estimation,  it 
the  Boblincon,  or  Boblink,  as  he  is  commonly  callnt* 
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Hp  arrives  at  that  choice  portion  of  our  year,  which, 
m  this  lat.tude,  answers  to  tlie  description  of  the 
month  of  May,  so  often  pveti  b>  the  poets.  With  us, 
it  begins  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  lasts  until 
ntarly  the  middle  of  June.  Earlier  than  this,  winter 
II  apt  to  return  on  its  traces,  and  to  blight  the  open- 
ing beauties  of  the  year  ;  and  later  than  this,  bigin 
the  parching,  and  panting,  and  dissolvinj;  heats  of 
»un  nicr.  But  in  this  genial  interval,  nature  is  in  all 
aer  freshness  and  fragrance  :  '  the  rains  are  over  and 

Sine,  the  Howers  appear  upon  tiie  earth,  the  time  of 
e  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  tur- 
tle is  heard  in  the  land.'  The  trees  are  now  in  their 
fullest  foliage  and  brightest  verdure ;  the  woods  are 
gay  with  the  clustered  Mowers  of  the  laurel ;  the  air 
is  perfumed  by  the  sweet-briar  and  the  wild  rose ;  the 
meadows  are  enamelled  with  clover-blossoms ;  whjle 
the  young  apple,  the  peach,  and  the  plum,  begin  to 
swell,  and  the  cherry  to  glow,  among  the  green 
leaves. 

This  is  the  chosen  season  of  revelry  of  the  Bob- 
link.  He  comes  amidst  the  pomp  and  fragrance  of 
the  season ;  his  hfe  seems  all  sensibility  and  enjoy- 
ment, all  song  and  sunshine.  He  is  to  be  found  in 
the  soft  bosoms  of  the  freshest  and  svveetest  mead- 
ows ;  and  is  most  in  song  when  the  clover  is  in 
blossom.  He  perches  on  the  topmost  twig  of  a  tree, 
or  on  some  long  Haunting  weed,  and  as  he  rises  and 
sinks  with  the  breeze,  pours  forth  a  succession  of 
rich  tinkling  notes ;  crowding  one  upon  another, 
like  the  outpouring  melody  of  the  skylark,  and  pos- 
sessing the  same  rapturous  character.  Sometimes  he 
pitches  from  the  summit  of  a  tree,  begins  his  song 
as  scon  as  he  gets  upon  the  wing,  and  flutters  tremu- 
lo'jsl)  down  to  the  earth,  .is  if  overcome  with  ecstasy 
at  his  own  music.  Sometimes  he  is  in  pursuit  of  his 
paramour ;  always  in  full  song,  as  if  he  would  witi 
her  by  his  melody ;  and  always  with  the  same  ap- 
pearance of  intoxication  and  delight. 

Of  all  the  birds  of  our  groves  and  meadows,  the 
Boblink  was  the  envy  of  my  boyhood.  He  crossed 
my  path  in  the  sweetest  weather,  and  the  sweetest 
season  of  the  year,  when  all  nature  called  to  the 
fields,  and  the  rural  feeling  throbbed  in  every  bosom ; 
but  when  I,  luckless  urchin  !  was  doomed  to  be 
mewed  up,  during  the  livelong  day,  in  that  purgatory 
of  boyhood,  a  school-room.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
little  varlei  mocked  at  me,  .is  he  flew  by  in  full  song, 
and  sought  to  taunt  me  with  his  happier  lot.  Oh, 
how  1  envied  him  !  No  lessons,  no  tasks,  no  hateful 
school ;  nothing  but  holiday,  frolic,  green  fields,  and 
fine  weather.  Had  1  hc-en  then  more  versed  in  po- 
etry, 1  might  have  addressed  him  in  the  words  of 
Logan  to  the  cuckoo : 

Sweet  bird  I  thy  bower  is  ever  green. 

Thy  »ky  ii  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hut  QD  Borrow  in  thy  note, 

No  winter  in  thy  year. 

Oh  !  could  1  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee ; 

We'd  makcj  on  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  round  the  globe. 

Companions  of  the  spring  . 

Farther  observation  and  experience  have  given  me 
i  different  idea  of  this  little  feathered  voluptuary, 
which  I  will  venture  to  impart,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
school-boy  readers,  who  may  regartl  him  with  the 
9A.iie  unqualified  envy  and  admiration  which  1  once 
indulged.  I  have  shown  him  only  as  I  saw  him  at 
first,  in  what  I  may  call  the  poetical  part  of  his  ca- 
reer, when  he  in  a  manner  devoted  himself  to  ele- 
gant pursuits  and  enjoyments,  and  was  a  bird  of 
music,  and  song,  and  taste,  and  sensibility,  and  re- 
finement While  this  lasted,  he  was  sacred  from  in- 
jury ;  the  very  school-boy  would  not  fling  a  stone  at 
ninnu  and  the  merest  rustic  would  pause  to  listen  to  I 


I  his  strain.  But  mark  the  difference.  As  the  yeai 
'  advances,  as  the  clover-blossoms  disappear,  and  tbt 
I  spring  fades  into  summer,  his  notes  cease  to  vibrate 
on  the  ear.  He  gradually  gives  up  his  elegant  tastes 
and  habits,  doffs  his  poetical  and  professional  suit  of 
black,  assumes  a  russet  or  rather  dusty  garb,  and 
enters  into  the  gross  enjoyments  of  common,  vulgai 
birds.  He  becomes  a  bon-vivant,  a  mere  gourmand , 
thinking  ot  nothing  but  good  cheer,  and  gormandizing 
on  the  seeds  of  the  long  grasses  on  which  he  lately 
swung,  and  chaunted  so  musically.  He  begins  to 
think  there  is  nothing  like  '  the  joys  of  the  table,'  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  apply  that  convivial  phrase  to 
his  indulgences.  He  now  grows  discontented  with 
plain,  every-day  fare,  and  sets  out  on  a  gastronom- 
ical  tour,  in  search  of  foreign  luxuries.  He  is  to  be 
found  in  myriads  among  the  reeds  of  the  Delaware, 
banqueting  on  their  seeds ;  grows  corpulent  with 
pood  feeding,  and  soon  acquires  the  unlucky  renown 
of  the  ortolan.  Wherever  he  goes,  pop  !  pop  !  pop  ! 
the  rusty  firelocks  of  the  country  are  cracking  on 
every  side  ;  he  sees  his  companions  falling  by  thou- 
sands around  him ;  he  is  the  reed-bird,  the  much- 
sought-for  tit-bit  of  the  Pennsylvanian  epicure. 

Does  ht:  take  warning  and  reform  ?  Not  he  !  He 
wings  his  Hight  still  farther  south,  in  search  of  other 
luxuries.  We  hear  of  ;m  gorging  himself  in  the 
rice  swamps ;  filling  himself  with  rice  almost  to 
bursting ;  he  can  hardly  fly  for  corpulency.  Last 
stage  01  his  career,  we  hear  of  him  spitted  by  dotens, 
and  served  up  on  the  table  of  the  gourmand,  the 
most  vaunted  of  southern  dainties,  the  rice-hird  of 
the  Carolinas. 

Such  is  the  slor)'  of  the  once  musical  and  admired, 
but  finally  sensual  and  persecuted  Boblink.  It  con- 
tains a  moral,  worthy  the  attention  c'  A\  little  birds 
and  little  boys ;  warning  them  to  keep  to  those  re- 
lined  and  intellectual  pursuits,  which  raised  him  to 
so  high  a  pitch  of  popularity,  during  the  early  part 
of  his  career;  but  to  eschew  all  tendency  to  that 
gross  and  dissipated  indulgence,  which  brought  this 
mistaken  little  bird  to  an  untimely  end. 

Which  is  all  at  present,  from  the  well-wisher  of 
little  boys  .and  little  birds, 

GEorrnEY  Crayon. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR    OP  THE  SKXTCH-BOOK. 


During  a  summer's  residence  in  the  old  Moorish 
palace  of  the  Alhambra,  of  which  I  have  already  given 
numerous  anecdotes  to  the  public,  I  used  to  pass  noucb 
of  my  time  in  the  beautiful  hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  be- 
side the  fountain  celebrated  in  the  tragic  story  of  that 
devoted  race.  Here  It  was.  that  thirty-six  cavaliers 
of  that  heroic  line  weie  treacherously  sacrificed,  to  ap- 
pease the  jealousy  or  allay  the  fears  of  a  tyrant.  The 
fountain  which  now  throws  up  its  sparkling  jet,  and 
sheds  a  dewy  freshness  around,  ran  red  with  the 
noblest  blood  of  Granada,  and  a  deep  stain  on  the 
marble  pavement  is  still  pointed  out,  by  the  ciceronei 
of  the  pile,  as  a  sanguinary  record  of  the  massacre.  I 
have  ragarded  it  with  the  same  determined  faith  with 
which  I  have  regarded  the  traditional  stains  of  Rii- 
zio's  blood  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary,  at  Holyrood.  I  thank  no  one  for  en- 
deavoring to  enlighten  my  credulity,  on  such  points 
of  popular  belief.  It  is  like  breaking  up  the  shrine  of 
the  pilgrim  ;  it  is  robbing  a  poor  traveller  of  half  the 
reward  of  his  toils ;  for,  strip  travelling  of  its  histori 
cal  illusions,  and  what  a  mere  fag  you  make  of  it  I 

For  my  part,  I  gave  myself  up,  during  my  sojourr 
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tO  ibe  Alhiunbra,  to  all  the  romantic  and  .'abulout  tra- 1 
ditloni  connected  with  the  pile.  I  lived  in  the  midst 
of  an  Arabian  tale,  and  shut  my  eyes,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  everv  thing  that  called  me  baclc  to 
evrry-day  life  ;  and  if  there  is  any  country  in  Europe 
where  one  can  do  so,  it  is  in  poor,  wild,  legendary, 
proud-spirited,  romantic  Spain  ;  where  the  old  mag- 
nificent barbaric  spirit  still  contends  against  the  utili- 
tdrianism  of  modern  civilization. 

In  the  silent  and  deserted  halls  of  the  Alhambra ; 
fiirmanded  with  the  insignia  of  regal  sway,  and  the 
Hill  vivid,  though  dilapidated  traces  of  oriental  /olup- 
aiouaness,  I  was  in  the  strong-hold  of  Moorish  story, 
and  svery  thing  spoke  and  breathed  of  the  glorious 
,  days  of  Granada,  when  under  the  dominion  of  the 
crescent.  When  I  sat  in  the  hall  of  the  Abencerrages, 
I  suffered  my  mind  to  conjure  up  all  that  I  had  read 
of  that  illustrious  line.  In  the  proudest  days  of  Mos- 
lem domination,  the  Abencerrages  were  the  soul  of 
every  thing  noble  and  chivalrous.  The  veterans  of 
the  family,  who  sat  in  the  royal  council,  were  the  fore- 
most to  devise  those  heroic  enterprises,  which  carried 
dismay  into  the  territories  of  the  Christians  ;  and  what 
the  sages  of  the  family  devised,  the  young  men  of  the 
name  were  the  foremost  to  execute.  In  all  services 
of  hazard  ;  in  all  adventurous  forays,  and  hair-breadth 
hazards ;  the  Abencerrages  were  sure  to  win  the 
brightest  laurels.  In  those  noble  recreations,  too, 
which  bear  so  close  an  affinity  to  war  ;  in  the  tilt  and 
tourney,  the  riding  at  the  ring,  and  the  daring  bull- 
fight :  still  the  Abencerrages  carried  off  the  palm. 
None  could  equal  them  for  the  splendor  of  their  array, 
the  gallantry  of  their  devices ;  for  their  noble  bearing, 
and  glorious  horsemanship.  Their  open-handed  mu- 
nificence made  them  the  idols  of  the  populace,  ivhile 
their  lofty  magnanimity,  and  perfect  faith,  gained 
them  golden  opinions  from  the  generous  and  high- 
minded.  Never  were  they  known  to  decry  the  merits 
of  a  rival,  or  to  betray  the  confidings  of  a  friend  ;  and 
(be  '  word  of  an  Abencerrage '  was  a  guarantee  that 
aever  admitted  of  a  doubt. 

And  then  their  devotion  to  the  fair !  Never  did 
Moorish  beauty  consider  the  fame  of  her  charms 
established,  until  she  had  an  Abencerrage  for  a  lover ; 
ard  never  did  an  Abencerrage  prove  recreant  to  his 
vows.  Lovely  Granada !  City  of  delights !  Who 
ever  bore  the  favors  of  thy  dames  more  proudly  on 
their  casques,  or  championed  them  -more  gallantly  in 
the  chivalrous  tilts  of  the  Vivarambia  ?  Or  who  ever 
made  tby  moon-lit  balconies,  thy  gardens  of  myrtles 
and  roses,  of  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates, 
respond  to  more  tender  serenades  ? 

I  speak  with  enthusiasm  on  this  theme  ;  for  it  is 
connected  with  the  recollection  of  one  of  the  sweetest 
evenings  and  sweetest  scenes  that  ever  I  enjoyed  in 
Spain.  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the  Spaniards 
is,  to  sit  in  the  beautiful  summer  evenings,  and  listen 
to  traditional  ballads,  and  tales  about  the  wars  of  the 
Moors  and  Christians,  and  the  'buenas  andanzas' 
and  'grandes  hechos,'  the  'good  fortunes'  and  'great 
exploits  ■  of  the  hardy  warriors  of  yore.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  also,  that  many  of  these  songs,  or  romances, 
as  they  are  called,  celebrate  the  prowess  and  magnan- 
imity in  war,  and  the  tenderness  and  fidelity  in  love, 
of  the  Moorish  cavaliers,  once  their  most  formidable 
and  hated  foes.  But  centuries  have  elapsed,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  bigotry  of  the  zealot  -ind  the  once  de- 
tested warriors  of  Granada  .ire  now  held  up  by  Span- 
ish poets,  as  the  mirrors  of  chivalric  virtue. 

Such  wa,s  the  amusement  of  the  evening  in  question. 
A  number  of  us  were  seated  in  the  Hall  of  the  Aben- 
cerrages, listening  to  one  of  the  most  (gifted  and  fasci- 
nating beings  thai  I  had  ever  met  with  in  my  wander- 
ings. She  was  young  and  beautiful ;  and  light  and  ethe- 
real ;  full  of  fire,  and  spirit,  and  pure  enthusiasm.  She 
wore  the  fanciful  Andalusian  dress  ;  touched  the  guitar 
with  speaking  eloquence ;  improvised  with  wonder- 
ful facility ;  and,  as  she  became  excited  by  her 
theme,  or  by  the  rapt  attention  of  her  auditors,  would 
pour  forth,  in  the  richest  and  most  melodious  strains, 
»  fiuccession  o'  couplets,  full  of  striking  descrip- 
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tion,  or  stirring  narration,  and  compoied,  as  I  wm 
sured,  at  the  moment.  Most  of  these  were  suggested 
by  the  place,  and  related  to  the  ancient  glories  of 
Granada,  and  the  prowess  of  her  chivalry.  The 
Abencerrages  were  her  favorite  heroes ;  she  felt  a 
woman's  admiration  of  their  gallant  courtesy,  and 
high-souled  honor ;  and  it  was  touching  and  inspir- 
ing to  hear  the  praises  of  that  generous  but  devoted 
race,  chanted  in  this  fated  hall  of  their  calamity,  by 
the  lips  of  Spanish  beauty. 

Among  the  subjects  of  which  she  treated,  was  a  talc 
of  Moslem  honor,  and  old-fashioned  Spanish  cour- 
tesy, which  made  a  strong  impression  on  me.  She 
disclaimed  al?  merit  of  invention,  howevc  ,  and  ssid 
she  had  merelv  dilated  into  verse  a  populat  tradition  , 
and,  indeed,  I  have  since  found  the  main  facts  insert- 
ed at  the  end  of  Conde's  History  of  the  Domination 
of  the  Arabs,  and  the  story  itself  embodied  in  the 
form  of  an  episode  in  the  Diana  of  Montemayor. 
From  these  sources  I  have  drawn  it  forth,  and  en- 
deavored to  shape  it  according  to  my  recollection  of 
the  version  of  the  beautiful  minstrel ;  but,  alas  !  what 
can  supply  the  want  of  that  voice,  that  look,  that 
form,  that  action,  which  gave  magical  effect  to  her 
chant,  and  held  every  one  rapt  in  breathless  admira- 
tion !  Should  this  mere  travestie  of  her  inspired  num- 
bers ever  meet  her  eye,  in  her  stately  abode  at  Gra- 
nada, may  it  meet  with  that  Indulgence  which  belongs 
to  her  benignant  nature.  Happy  should  I  be,  if  it 
could  awaken  in  her  bosom  one  kind  recollection  of 
the  lonely  stranger  and  sojourner,  for  whose  gratifica- 
tion she  did  not  think  it  beneath  her  to  exert  those 
fascinating  powers  which  were  the  delight  of  brilliani 
circles  ;  and  who  will  ever  recall  with  enthusiasm  the 
happy  evening  passed  in  listening  to  her  strains,  in 
the  moon-lit  halls  of  the  Alhambra. 

GKorPKiv  Ckayon. 


THE  ABENCERRAGE. 

A  SPANISH  TALC 


On  the  summit  of  a  craggy  hill,  a  spur  of  the 
inountains  of  Ronda,  stands  the  castle  of  Allora.  now 
a  mere  ruin,  infested  by  bats  and  owlets,  hut  in  old 
times  one  of  the  strong  border  holds  of  the  Chris- 
tians, to  keep  watch  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  war- 
like kingdom  of  Granada,  and  to  hold  the  Moors  in 
check.  It  was  a  post  always  confided  to  some  weli- 
tried  commander ;  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
treat,  was  held  by  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez,  a  veteran, 
famed,  both  among  Moors  and  Christians,  not  only 
for  his  hardy  feats  of  arms,  but  also  for  that  mag- 
nanimous courtesy  which  should  ever  be  entwined 
with  the  sterner  virtues  of  the  soldier. 

The  castle  of  Allora  was  a  mere  part  of  his  com- 
mand ;  he  was  Alcayde,  or  military  governor  of  Ai»- 
tiquera,  but  he  passed  most  of  his  time  at  this  fron- 
tier post,  because  its  situation  on  the  borders  gav« 
more  fretjuent  opportunity  for  those  adventurous  ex- 
ploits which  were  the  delight  of  the  S|>anish  chivalry. 
His  garrison  consisted  o7  fifty  chosen  cavaliers,  al 
well  mounted  and  well  appointed :  with  these  hf 
kept  \'igilant  watch  upon  the  Moslems  ;  patrolling 
the  roads,  and  paths,  and  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
so  that  nothing  could  escape  his  eye  ;  and  now  and 
then  signalizing  himself  by  some  dashing  foray  into 
the  very  Vega  of  Granada. 

On  a  fair  and  beautiful  night  in  summer,  when 
the  fieshness  of  the  evening  breeze  had  tempered 
the  heat  of  day,  the  worthy  Alcayde  sallied  forth, 
with  nine  of  his  cavaliers,  to  patrol  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  seek  adventures.    They  rode  qniely  and 
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cautiously,  lest  they  shouW  be  overheard  by  Moor- 
ish srout  or  traveller;  and  kept  along  ravines  and 
hollow  ways,  lest  they  should  be  betrayed  by  the  glit- 
tering of  the  full  moon  upon  their  armor.  Coming 
to  where  the  road  divided,  the  Alcayde  directed  five 
of  his  cavaliers  to  take- one  of  the  branches,  while 
he,  with  the  remaining  four,  would  take  the  other. 
Should  either  party  be  in  danger,  the  blast  of  a 
k  )m  w  IS  to  be  the  signal  to  bring  their  comrades 
\c  theii  aid. 

The  party  of  five  had  not  proceeded  far,  when, 
fei  passing  through  a  defile,  overhung  with  trees, 
th<7  heard  the  voice  of  a  man,  singing.  They  im- 
mediately concealed  themselves  in  a  grove,  on  the 
brow  of  a  declivity,  up  which  the  stranger  would 
have  to  ascend.  The  moonlight,  which  left  the 
grove  in  deep  shadow,  lit  up  the  whole  person  of  the 
wayfarer,  as  he  advanced,  and  enabled  them  to  dis- 
tinguish his  dress  and  api)earance  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy. He  was  a  Moorish  cavalier,  and  his  noble 
demeanor,  graceful  carriage,  and  splendid  attire 
showed  him  to  be  of  lofty  rank.  He  was  superbly 
mounted,  on  a  dapple-gray  steed,  of  powerful  frame, 
and  eenerous  spirit,  and  magnificently  caparisoned. 
His  dress  was  a  marlota,  or  tunic,  and  an  Albernoz 
of  crimson  damask,  fringed  with  gold.  His  Tuni- 
sian turban,  of  many  folds,  was  of  silk  and  cotton, 
striped,  and  bordered  with  golden  fringe.  At  his 
girdle  hung  a  scimetar  of  Damascus  steel,  with 
loops  and  tassels  of  silk  and  gold.  On  his  left  arm  he 
bore  an  ample  target,  and  his  right  hand  grasped  a 
long  double-pointed  lance.  Thus  equipped,  he  sat 
negligently  on  his  steed,  as  one  who  dreamed  of  no 
danger,  gazing  on  the  moon,  and  singing,  with  a 
rwee'  and  manly  voice,  a  Moorish  love  ditty. 

Just  opposite  the  place  where  the  Spanish  cava- 
Uers  were  concealed,  was  a  small  fountain  in  the 
rock,  beside  the  road,  to  which  the  horse  turned  to 
irink ;  the  rider  threw  the  reins  on  his  neck,  and 
'^ontinued  his  song. 

The  Spanish  cavaliers  conferred  together ;  they 
were  all  so  ' '  -ased  with  the  gallant  and  gentle  ap- 
pearance of  the  Moor,  that  they  resolved  not  to 
narm,  but  to  capture  him,  which,  in  his  negligent 
mood,  promised  to  be  an  easy  task  ;  rushing,  there- 
Tore,  from  their  concealment,  they  thought  to  sur- 
round and  seize  him.  Never  were  men  more  mis- 
taken. To  gather  up  his  reins,  wheel  round  his 
steed,  brace  his  buckler,  and  couch  his  lance,  was 
the  work  of  an  instant ;  and  there  he  sat,  fixed  like 
a  castle  in  his  saddle,  beside  the  fountain. 

The  Christian  cavaliers  checked  their  steeds  and 
reconnoitred  him  warily,  loth  to  come  to  an  en- 
counter, which  must  end  in  his  destruction. 

The  Moor  now  held  a  parley:  'If  you  be  true 
knights,'  said  he,  '  and  seek  foi  honorable  fame, 
come  on,  singly,  and  I  am  ready  to  meet  each  in 
succession  ;  but  if  you  be  mere  lurkers  of  the  road, 
intent  on  spoil,  come  all  at  once,  and  do  your 
worst ! ' 

The  cavaliers  communed  for  a  moment  apart, 
»ht:i  one,  advancing  singly,  exclaimed  ;  '  Although 
10  law  of  chivalry  obliges  us  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  prize, 
,\hen  clearly  in  our  power,  yet  we  willingly  grant,  as 
\  courtesy,  what  we  might  refuse  as  a  right.  Valiant 
Moor  1  defend  thyself ! ' 

So  saying,  he  wheeled,  took  proper  distance, 
couched  his  lance,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
made  at  the  stranger.  The  latter  met  him  in 
mid  career,  transpierced  him  with  his  lance,  and 
threw  him  headlong  from  his  saddle.  A  second 
and  a  third  succeeded,  but  were  unhorsed  with 
equal  Oacility,  and  thrown  to  the  earth,  severely 
<roun<led.  The  remaining  two,  seeing  their  com- 
rade*  thus  roughly  treated,   forgot  'all  compact  of 


courtesy,  and  charged  both  ai  once  upon  the  Moot 
He  parried  the  thrust  of  one,  but  was  wounded  b) 
the  other  in  the  thigh,  and,  in  the  shock  and  con 
fusion,  dropped  his  lance.  Thus  disarmed,  and 
closely  pressed,  he  pretended  to  Hy,  and  was  hoti) 
pursued.  Having  arawn  the  two  cavaliers  somt 
distance  from  the  spot,  he  suddenly  wheeled  short 
about,  with  one  of  those  dexterous  movements  lO' 
which  the  Moorish  horsemen  are  renowned  ;  pas* 
ed  swiftly  between  them,  swung  himself  down  from 
his  saddle,  so  as  to  catch  up  his  lance,  then,  I'ghth 
replacing  himself,  turned  to  renew  the  comt)at. 

Seeing  him  thus  fresh  for  the  encounter,  as  if  just 
issued  from  his  tent,  one  of  the  cavaliers  put  his  lips 
to  his  horn,  and  blew  a  blast,  that  soon  brought  the 
Alcayde  and  his  four  companions  to  the  spot. 

The  valiant  Narvaez,  seeing  three  of  his  cavalicn 
extended  on  the  earth,  and  two  others  hotly  engaged 
with  the  Moor,  was  struck  with  atlmiration,  and 
coveted  a  contest  with  so  accomplished  a  warnor. 
Interfering  in  the  fight,  he  called  upon  his  followers 
to  desist,  and  addressing  the  Moor,  with  courteous 
words,  invited  him  to  a  more  euual  combat.  The 
latter  readily  accepted  the  challenge.  For  some 
time,  their  contest  was  fierce  and  doubtful,  and  the 
Alcayde  had  need  of  all  his  skill  and  strength  to 
ward  off  the  blows  of  nis  antagonist.  The  Moor, 
however,  was  exhausted  by  previous  fighting,  and 
by  loss  of  blood.  He  no  longer  sat  his  horse  firmly, 
nor  managed  him  with  his  wonted  skill.  Collecting 
all  his  strength  for  a  last  assault,  he  rose  in  his  stir- 
rups, and  made  a  violent  thrust  with  his  lance ;  the 
Alcayde  received  it  upon  his  shield,  and  at  the  same 
time  wounded  the  Moor  in  the  right  arm  ;  then  clos 
ing,  in  the  shock,  he  grasped  him  in  his  arms,  drag 
ged  him  from  his  s.iddle.  and  fell  with  him  to  the 
earth  :  when  putting  his  knee  upon  Kis  breast,  and 
his  dagger  to  his  throat,  '  Cavalier,"  exclaimed  he, 
'  render  thyself  my  prisoner,  for  thy  life  is  in  my 
hands ! ' 

'  Kill  me,  rather,'  replied  the  Moor,  ,'  for  death 
would  be  less  grievous  than  loss  of  liberty.' 

The  Alcayde,  however,  with  the  clemency  of  the 
truly  brave,  assisted  the  Moor  to  rise,  ministered  tc 
his  wounds  with  his  own  hands,  and  had  him  con- 
veyed with  great  care  to  the  castle  of  Allora.  His 
wounds  were  slight,  and  in  a  few  days  were  nearly 
cured ;  but  the  deepest  wound  had  been  inflicted  on 
his  spirit.  He  was  constantly  buried  in  a  profound 
melancholy. 

Th<i  Alcayde,  who  had  conceived  a  great  regard 
for  him,  treated  him  more  as  a  fnend  than  a  captive, 
and  tried  in  every  way  to  cheer  him.  but  in  vain  ,  he' 
was  always  sad  and  mooily,  and.  when  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  castle,  would  keep  his  eyes  turned  to 
the  south,  with  a  fixed  and  wisitui  gaze. 

'How  is  this?"  exclaimed  the  Alcayde,  reproach- 
fully, '  that  you,  who  were  so  hardy  and  fearless  in 
the  field,  should  lose  all  spirit  in  prison  ?    If  an)  secret 

?;rief  preys  on  your  heart,  confide  it  to  me,  as  to  a 
riend,  and  1  promise  you,  on  the  faith  of  a  cav:iliei 
that  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  the  lisclosure. 

The  Moorish  knight  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Al 
cayde.  'Noble  cavalier,'  said  he,  '  that  I  an.  cast 
down  in  spirit,  is  not  from  my  wounds,  which  are 
slight,  nor  from  my  captivity,  for  your  kindness  has 
robl>ed  it  of  all  gloom ;  nor  from  my  defeat,  for  to  be 
conquered  by  so  accomplished  and  renowned  a  cav 
alier,  is  no  disgrace.  But  to  explain  to  you  the  cause 
of  my  grief,  it  is  necessary  to  give  you  some  particu- 
lars of  my  story  ;  and  this  I  am  moved  to  do.  by  the 
great  sympathy  you  have  manifested  toward  me, 
and  the  magnanimity  that  shines  through  all  your 
actions.' 

'  Know.  then,  that  my  name  is  Abendaraex.  and 
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(tut  I  am  of  the  noble  but  unfortunate  line  of  the 
Abencerrages  of  Granada.  You  have  doubtless 
heard  of  the  destruction  that  fell  upon  our  race. 
Charged  with  treasonable  designs,  of  which  thev 
were  entirely  innocent,  man}*  oi  them  were  beheadea, 
the  rest  banished ;  so  that  not  an  Abencerrage  was 
permitted  to  remain  in  Granada,  excepting  my  father 
and  my  uncle,  whose  innocence  was  proved,  even  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  persecutors.  It  was  decreed, 
however,  that,  should  tney  have  children,  the  sons 
ihould  be  educated  at  a  distance  from  Granada,  and 
fbr  daughters  should  be  married  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Conformably  to  this  decree,  I  was  sent,  while  yet 
ar  infant,  to  be  reared  in  the  fortress  of  Cartama, 
th  e  worthy  Alcayde  of  which  was  an  ancient  friend 
oi  my  father.  He  had  no  children,  and  received  me 
ii  to  his  family  as  his  own  child,  treating  me  with  the 
Ic  idness  and  affection  of  a  father ;  and  I  grew  up  in 
the  belief  that  he  really  was  such.  A  few  years  after- 
w  ird,  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  but  his  ten- 
d»  mess  toward  me  continued  undiminished.  I  thus 
gi  ew  up  with  Xarisa,  for  so  the  infant  daughter  of 
th:  Alcayde  was  called,  as  her  own  brother,  and 
th  )ught  the  growing  passion  which  I  felt  for  her, 
* -s  mere  fraternal  affection.  I  beheld  her  charms 
unfolding,  as  it  were,  leaf  by  leaf,  like  the  morning 
rose,  each  moment  disclosing  fresh  beauty  and 
swvetness. 

'  \i  this  period,  I  overheard  a  conversation  be- 
tween the  Alcayde  and  his  confidential  domestic, 
and  found  myself  to  be  the  subject.  '  It  is  time,' 
said  he,  '  to  apprise  him  of  his  parentage,  that  he 
may  adopt  a  career  in  life.  I  have  deferred  the  com- 
munication as  long  as  possible,  through  reluctance 
tt>  inform  him  that  he  is  of  a  proscribed  and  an  un- 
lucky race.' 

'  This  intelligence  would  have  overwhelmed  me  at 
an  earlier  period,  but  the  intim;ition  th.it  Xarisa  was 
not  my  sister,  operated  like  m.tgic,  and  in  an  instant 
transformed  my  brotherly  aHection  into  ardent 
love. 

'  I  sought  Xarisa,  to  impart  to  her  the  secret  1  had 
learned.  1  found  her  in  the  garden,  in  a  bower  of 
jessamines,  arranging  her  beautiful  hair  by  the  mir- 
ror of  a  crystal  fountain.  The  radiance  of  her  beauty 
dazzled  me.  I  ran  to  her  with  open  arms,  and  she 
received  me  with  a  sister's  embraces.  When  we 
had  seated  ourselves  beside  the  fountain,  she  began 
to  upbraid  me  for  leaving  her  so  long  alone. 

'  In  reply,  I  informed  her  of  the  conversation  I 
had  overheard.  The  recital  shocked  and  distressed 
her.  '  Alas  ! '  cried  she,  '  then  is  our  happiness  at 
an  end ! ' 

' '  How  ! '  exclaimed  I ;  '  wilt  thou  cease  to  love 
me,  because  I  am  not  thy  brother  ? ' 

• '  Not  so,'  replied  she  ;  '  but  do  you  not  know  that 
when  it  is  once  known  we  are  not  brother  and  sis- 
ter, we  can  no  longer  be  permitted  to  be  thus  always 
together  ? ' 

'  In  fact,  from  that  moment  our  intercourse  took 
a  new  character.  We  met  often  at  the  fountain 
among  the  jessamines,  but  Xarisa  no  longer  ad- 
vanced with  open  anus  to  meet  me.  She  became 
vMaerved  and  silent,  and  would  blush,  and  cast  down 
t\er  eyes,  when  I  seated  myself  beside  her.  My 
heart  became  a  prey  to  the  thousand  doubts  and 
fears  that  ever  attend  upon  true  love.  I  was  rest- 
ess  and  uneasy,  and  looked  back  with  regret  to  the 
unreserved  intercourse  that  had  existed  between  us, 
when  we  supposed  ourselves  brother  and  sister ;  yet 
I  would  not  have  had  the  relationship  true,  for  the 
«rorld. 

*  While  matters  were  in  this  state  between  us,  an 
order  came  from  the  King  of  Granada  for  the  Al- 
cayde to  take  commanu  of  the  fortress  of  Coyn, 


which  lies  directly  on  the  Christian  frontiei  He 
prepared  to  remo/e,  with  all  his  family,  but  signified 
that  I  should  remain  at  Cartama  I  exclaimH 
against  the  separation,  and  declared  tl.at  I  coutd  not 
be  parted  from  Xarisa.  '  That  is  the  very  cause, 
said  he.  '  why  I  leave  thee  behind.  It  is  time, 
Abendaraez,  that  thou  shouldst  know  the  secret  oi 
thy  birth ;  that  thou  art  no  son  of  mine,  neither  it 
Xarisa  thy  sister.'  '  I  know  it  all,'  exclaimed  I,  •  and 
I  love  her  with  tenfold  the  affection  of  a  brother- 
You  have  brought  us  up  together ;  you  have  made 
us  necessary  to  each  otner's  happiness ;  our  hearts 
have  entwined  themselves  with  our  growth  ;  do  not 
now  tear  them  asunder.  Fill  up  the  measure  of 
your  kindness ;  be  indeed  a  father  to  me,  by  giving 
me  Xarisa  for  my  wife.' 

'  The  brow  of  the  Alcayde  darkened  as  I  spoke. 
'  Have  I  then  been  deceived  ?  '  said  he.  '  Have  those 
nurtured  in  my  very  bosom  been  conspiring  against 
me  ?  Is  this  your  return  for  my  paternal  tenderness  ? 
— to  beguile  the  affections  of  my  child,  and  teach  her 
to  deceive  her  father  ?  It  was  cause  enough  to  refuse 
thee  the  hand  of  my  daughter,  that  thou  wert  of  a 
proscribed  race,  who  can  never  approach  the  walls 
of  Granada ;  this,  however,  J  might  have  passed 
over;  but  never  will  I  giv».  ,iiy  daughter  to  a  man 
who  has  endeavored  to  win  her  from  me  by  dficep- 
tion.' 

'AH  my  attempts  to  vindicate  myself  and  Xarisa 
were  unavailing.  I  retired  in  anguish  from  his  pres- 
ence, and  seelcing  Xarisa,  told  her  of  this  blow, 
which  was  worse  than  death  to  me.  '  Xarisa,'  said 
1,  '  we  part  for  ever !  I  shall  never  see  thee  more! 
Thy  father  will  guard  thee  rigidly.  Thy  beauty  and 
his  wealth  will  soon  attract  some  happier  rival,  and 
I  shall  be  forgotten  ! ' 

'Xarisa  reproached  me  with  my  want  of  faith, 
and  promised  me  eternal  constancy.  I  still  doubted 
and  desponded,  until,  moved  by  my  anguish  and  de- 
spair, she  agreed  to  a  secret  union.  Our  espousals 
made,  we  parted,  with  a  promise  on  her  part  to  send 
me  word  from  Coyn,  should  her  father  absent  himself 
from  the  fortress.  "The  very  day  after  our  secret  nup- 
tials, I  beheld  the  whole  train  of  the  Alcayde  depait 
from  Cartama,  nor  would  he  admit  me  to  his  pres- 
ence, or  permit  me  to  bid  farewell  to  Xarisa.  I  re- 
mained at  Cartama,  somewhat  pacified  in  spirit  by 
this  secret  l)ond  of  union ;  but  every  thing  around 
me  fed  my  passion,  and  reminded  me  of  Xarisa.  I 
saw  the  windows  at  which  I  had  so  often  beheld  her. 
I  wandered  through  the  apartment  she  had  inhabit- 
ed ;  the  chamber  in  which  she  had  slept.  I  visited 
the  l)ower  of  jessamines,  and  lingered  beside  the 
fountain  in  which  she  had  delighted.  Every  thing 
recalled  her  to  my  imagination,  and  tilled  my  heart 
with  tender  melancholy. 

•At  length,  a  confidential  servant  brought  me 
word,  that  her  father  was  to  depart  that  day  for  Gra- 
nada, on  a  short  absence,  inviting  me  to  hasten  to 
Coyn,  describing  a  secret  portal  at  which  I  should 
apply,  and  the  signal  by  which  I  would  obtain  admit- 
tance. 

■  If  ever  you  have  loved,  most  valiant  Alcayde, 
you  may  judge  of  the  transport  of  my  bosom.  'That 
very  night  I  arrayed  myself  in  my  most  gallant  at- 
tire, to  pay  due  honor  to  my  bride  ;  and  arming  my- 
self against  any  casual  attack,  issued  forth  privately 
from  Cartama.  You  know  the  rest,  and  by  what 
sad  fortune  of  war  I  found  myself,  instead  of  a 
happy  bridegroom,  in  the  nuptial  bower  of  Coyn, 
vanquished,  wounded,  and  a  prisoner,  within  the 
walls  of  Allora.  The  term  of  absence  of  the  father 
of  Xarisa  is  nearly  expired.  Within  three  days  he 
will  return  to  Coyn,  and  our  meeting  will  no  longa 
I  he  possible.    Judge,  then,  whether  I  grieve  without 
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cause,  and  whether  I  may  not  well  be  excused  for 
showii'g  impatience  under  confinement.' 

Don  Kodrieo  de  Narvaez  was  greatly  moved  by 
this  recital ;  for,  though  more  used  to  rugged  war, 
than  scenes  of  amorous  softness,  he  was  of  a  kind 
and  Kcnerous  nature. 

'Abendaraez,'  said  he,  '  I  did  not  seek  thy  confi- 
dence to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity.  It  grieves  me 
much  that  the  good  fortune  which  delivered  thee  into 
my  hands,  should  have  marred  so  fair  an  enterprise. 
Give  me  thy  faith,  as  a  true  knight,  to  return  pris- 
oner to  my  castle,  within  three  days,  and  I  will  grant 
thee  permission  to  accomplish  thy  nuptials.' 

The  Abencerrage  would  havo  'hrown  himself  at 
his  feet,  to  pour  out  protestations  of  eternal  grati- 
tude, but  the  Alcayde  prevented  him.  CaUtng  m  his 
cavaliers,  he  took  the  Abencerrage  by  the  right  hand, 
in  their  presence,  exclaiming  solemnly, '  You  prom- 
iie,  on  the  faith  of  a  cavalier,  to  return  to  my  cas- 
tle of  Allora  within  three  days,  and  render  yourself 
my  prisoner  ? '  And  the  Abencerrage  said, '  I  prom- 
iie.' 

Then  said  the  Alcayde, '  Go !  and  may  good  fort- 
lue  attend  you.  If  you  require  any  safeguard,  I  and 
my  caviiliers  are  ready  to  be  your  companions.' 

The  Abencerrage  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Alcayde, 
in  grateful  acknowledgment.  '  Give  me,'  said  he 
'  my  own  armor,  and  my  steed,  and  I  require  no 
guard.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  again  meet  with 
so  valorous  a  foe.' 

The  shades  of  night  had  fallen,  when  the  tramp 
of  the  dapple-gray  steed  sounded  over  the  draw- 
bridge, and  immediately  afterward  the  light  clatter 
of  hoofs  along  the  road,  bespoke  the  fleetness  with 
which  the  youthtal  lover  hastened  to  his  bride.  It 
was  deep  night  when  the  Moor  arrived  at  the  castle 
of  Coyn.  He  silently  and  ciiutiously  walked  his 
^nting  steed  under  its  dark  walls,  and  having  nearly 
pnsaed  round  them,  came  to  the  portal  denoted  by 
yari<ia.  He  paused  and  look  round  to  see  that  he 
was  not  observed,  and  then  knocked  three  times 
with  the  butt  of  his  lance.  In  a  little  while  the 
portal  was  timidly  unclosed  by  the  duenna  of  Xarisa. 
'Alas  I  senor,'  said  she, '  what  has  detained  you  thus 
long  ?  Every  night  have  I  watched  for  you ;  and 
my  lady  is  sick  at  heart  with  doubt  and  anxiety.' 

The  Abencerrage  hung  his  lance,  and  shield,  and 
scimitar  against  the  wall,  and  then  followed  the 
duenna,  with  silent  steps,  up  a  winding  stair-case, 
to  the  apartment  of  Xarisa.  Vain  would  be  thft  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  raptures  of  that  meeting. 
Time  flew  too  swiftly,  and  the  Abencerrage  had 
nearly  forgotten,  until  too  late,  his  promise  to  return 
a  prisoner  to  the  Alcayde  of  Allora.  The  recollec- 
tion of  it  came  to  him  with  a  pang,  and  suddenly 
awoke  him  from  his  dieam  of  bliss.  Xarisa  saw  his 
altered  looks,  and  heard  with  alarm  his  stifled  sighs ; 
but  her  countenance  brightened,  when  she  heard 
the  cause.  '  Let  not  thy  spirit  be  cast  down,'  said 
she,  throwing  her  white  amis  around  him.  '  I  have 
the  keys  of  my  father's  treasures;  send  ransom 
more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  Christian,  and  re- 
main with  me.' 

'  No,"  said  Abendaraez,  •  I  have  given  my  word  to 
return  in  person,  and  like  a  true  knight,  must  fulfil 
my  promise.  After  that,  fortune  must  do  with  me 
ftj  it  pleases.' 

'Tnen,'  said  Xarisa,  'I  w:'l  accompany  thee. 
Nrter  shall  you  returA  a  prisoner,  and  I  remain  at 
fibetly.' 

Tie  Abencerrage  was  transported  with  joy  at  this 
new  proof  of  devotion  in  his  beautiful  bride.  All 
preparations  were  speedily  made  for  their  departure. 
Xansa  mounted  benind  the  Moor,  on  his  powerful 
need ;  thev  left  the  castle  walls  before  daybreak,  nor 


did  they  pause,  until  they  arrived  at  the  ge.*v  of  the 
castle  of^AUora,  which  was  flung  wide  to  recdvt 
them. 

Alighting  in  the  court,  the  Abencerrage  supported 
the  steps  of  his  trembling  bride,  who  vemained 
closely  veiled,  into  the  presence  of  Rodrigo  de  Nar- 
vaez. '  Behold,  valiant  Alckyde  1 '  said  he, '  the  way 
in  which  an  Abencerrage  keeps  his  word.  I  prom- 
ised to  return  to  thee  a  prisoner,  but  1  deliver  iwc 
captives  into  your  power.  Behold  Xarisa,  and  judgi 
whether  I  grieved  without  reason,  over  the  loss  ol 
such  a  treasure.  Receive  us  as  your  own,  for  I  con 
fide  my  life  and  her  honor  to  your  hands.' 

The  Alcayde  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  beauty 
of  the  lady,  and  the  noble  spirit  of  the  Moor.  '1 
know  not,  said  he,  'which  of  you  surpasses  the 
other ;  but  I  know  that  my  castle  is  graced  and 
honored  by  your  presence.  Enter  into  it,  and  con- 
sider it  your  own,  while  you  deign  to  reside  with 
me.' 

For  several  days  the  lovers  remained  at  Allora, 
happy  in  each  other's  love,  and  in  the  friendship  of 
the  brave  Alcayde.  The  latter  wrote  a  letter,  full 
of  courtesy,  to  the  Moorish  king  of  Granada,  relating 
the  whole  event,  extolling  the  valor  and  good  faith 
of  the  Abencerrage,  and  craving  for  him  the  royal 
countenance. 

The  king  was  moved  by  the  story,  and  was  pleased 
with  an  opportunity  of  showing  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  a  gallant  and  chivalrous  enemy ;  for  though 
he  had  often  suffered  from  the  prowess  of  Don  RckI- 
rigo  de  Narvaez,  he  admired  the  heroic  character  he 
had  gained  throughout  the  land.  Calling  the  Alcayde 
of  Coyn  into  his  presence,  he  gave  him  the  letter  to 
read.  The  Alcayde  turned  pale,  and  trembled  with 
rage,  on  the  perusal.  '  Restrain  thine  angsr,'  sail! 
the  king ;  '  there  is  nothing  that  the  Ak:ayde  of 
Allora  could  ask,  that  I  would  not  grant,  if  in  my 
power.  Go  thou  to  Allora ;  pardon  thy  children , 
take  them  to  thy  home.  I  receive  this  Abencerrage 
into  my  favor,  and  it  will  be  my  delight  to  heap 
benefits  upon  you  all.' 

The  kindling  ire  of  the  Alcayde  was  suddenly 
appeased.  He  hastened  to  Allora;  and  folded  his 
cnildren  to  his  bpsom,  who  would  have'  fallen  at  his 
feet.  The  gallant  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez  gave  liberty 
to  his  prisoner  without  ransom,  demanding  merely 
a  promise  of  his  friendship;  He  accompanied  tbe 
youthful  couple  and  their  father  to  Coyn,  where 
their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings. 
When  tne  festivities  were  over,  Don  Rodrigo  de 
Narvaez  returned  to  his  fortress  of  Allora. 

After  his  departure,  the  Alcayde  of  Coyn  address- 
ed his  children  :  '  To  your  hands,'  said  he,  •  I  confide 
the  disposition  of  my  wealth.  One  of  the  first  things 
I  charge  you,  is  riot  to  forget  the  ransom  you  owe  to 
the  Alcayde  of  Allora.  His  magnanimity  you  can 
never  repay,  but  you  can  prevent  it  fr&m  wronging 
him  of  his  just  dues.  Give  him,  moreover,  youi 
entire  friendship,  for  he  merits  it  fully,  though  of  a 
different  faith.' 

The  Abencerrage  thanked  hira  for  his  generous 
proposition,  which  so  truly  accoided  with  his  own 
wisnes.  He  took  a  large  sum  of  gold,  and  enclosed 
it  in  a  rich  coffer;  and,  on  his  own  part,  sent  sii 
beautiful  horses,  superbly  caparisoned ;  with  siz 
shields  and  lances,  tnounted  and, embossed  with 
gold.  The  beautiful  Xarisa,  at  the  same  time,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Alcayde,  tilled  with  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  friendship,  and  sent  him  a  box  of 
fragrant  cypress-wood,  containing  linen,  of  the  finest 
quality,  for  his  person.  The  valiant  Alcayde  div 
posed  of  the  present  in  a  characteristic  manner. 
The  horses  and  armor  he  shared  among  the  cavalien 
who  had  accomoanied  him  on  the  night  of  thr 
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•taimlah  The  boi  of  cypress-wood  and  its  contents 
he  retatned,  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  Xarisa; 
and  sent  her,  by  the  hands  of  the  messenger,  the 
nun  of  gold  paid  as  a  ransom,  entreating  her  to 
receive  it  as  a  wedding  present.  This  courtesy  and 
magnanimity  raised  the  character  of  the  Alcayde 
Rodrigo  de  Narvaez  still  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Moors,  who  extolled  him  as  a  perfect  mirror  of 
dbivalric  virtue ;  and  from  that  time  forward,  there 
was  a  continual  exchange  of  good  offices  between 
then. 


THE  ENCHANTED  ISLAND. 


■V  THE  AtTTHOR  OF  THE  SKETCH-BOOK. 


Bnak,  Phaatiit,  from  th]>  cava  of  cloud, 

Aod  wava  thy  purpla  winii, 
Now  all  th*  fixurat  ara  allowed, 

Aad  vaHoui  •hapet  of  thiDgt. 
Uraala  of  aiiy  fotnu  a  siream  ; 

II  aual  have  blood  and  nought  of  phlegm  ; 
And  thoiuh  it  be  a  walking  dream, 

Yet  let  it  like  an  odor  riia 
To  all  the  Mniea  hen, 
Aad  fall  like  ileep  upon  their  eyet. 

Or  muiic  on  their  ear.  —Bin  Johsoh. 

'  There  are  more  thin^  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy,'  and  among  these 
may  be  placed  that  marvel  and  mysterv  of  the  seas, 
the  island  of  St.  Brandan.  Every  school-boy  can 
inumerate  and  call  by  name  the  Canaries,  the  For- 
ttinate  Islands  of  the  ancients ;  which,  according  to 
iome  ingenious  speculative  minds,  are  mere  wrecks 
uid  remnants  of  the  vast  island  of  Atalantis,  men- 
tioned by  Plato,  as  having  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
)cean.  Whoever  has  read  the  history  of  those  isles, 
will  remember  the  wonders  told  of  another  island. 
Mill  more  beautiful,  seen  occasionally  from  their 
ihores,  stretching  away  in  the  clear  bright  west,  with 
ong  shadowy  promontories,  and  high,  sun-gilt  peaks. 
Numerous  expeditions,  both  in  ancient  and  motlem 
days,  have  launched  forth  from  the  Canaries  in  quest 
3f  that  island ;  but,  on  their  approach,  mountain  and 
promontory  have  gradually  faded  away,  until  nothing 
Das  remained  but  the  blue  sky  above,  and  the  deep 
blue  water  below.  Hence  it  was  termed  by  the 
^eograhers  of  old,  Aprosltus,  or  the  Inaccessible : 
while  modem  navigators  have  called  its  very  exist- 
ence in  question,  pronouncing  it  a  mere  optical  illu- 
lion.  like  the  Fata  Morgana  of  the  Straits  of  Messina ; 
or  classing  it  with  those  unsubstantial  regions  known 
to  mariners  as  Cape  Flyaway,  and  the  Coast  of  Cloud 
Land. 

Let  not,  however,  the  doubts  of  the  worldly-wise 
iceptics  of  modern  days  rob  us  of  all  the  glorious 
realms  owned  by  happy  credulity  in  days  of  yore. 
Oe  assured,  O  reader  of  easy  faith  1 — thou  for  whom 
I  delight  to  labor — be  assured,  that  such  an  island 
dors  actually  exist,  and  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
levealed  to  the  gaze,  and  trodden  by  the  feet,  of  fa- 
nred  mortals.  Nay,  though  doubted  by  historians 
and  philosophers,  its  existence  is  fully  attested  by  the 
poets,  who,  lieing  an  inspired  race,  and  gifted  with  a 
Kind  of  second  sight,  can  see  into  the  mysteries  of 
lUture,  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  ordinary  mortals.  To 
this  gifted  race  it  has  ever  been  a  region  of  fancy  and 
romance,  teeming  with  all  kinds  of  wonders.  Here 
once  bloomed,  and  perhaps  still  blooms,  the  famous 

Eirden  of  the  Hesperides,  with  its  golden  fruit. 
ere.  too,  was  the  enchanted  garden  of  Artnida,  in 
which  that  sorceress  held  the  christian  paladin,  Ri- 
oaldo.  in  delicious  but  inglorious  thraldom ;  as  is  set 
forth  in  the  immortal  lay  of  Tasso.-*  It  was  on  this 


island,  also,  that  Sycorax,  the  witch,  held  bway,  wher 
the  good  Prospero,  and  his  inlant  daughter  Miranda 
were  wafted  to  its  shores.    The  isle  was  then 

'fullofnoiiai. 

Soundi,  aad  iwaet  ain,  that  give  delight,  ud  hurt  aot.' 

Who  does  not  know  the  tale,  as  told  in  the  magic 
paee  of  Shakspeare  ? 

In  fact,  the  island  appears  to  have  been,  at  diflei 
ent  times,  under  the  sway  of  different  powers,  geni 
of  earth,  and  air,  and  ocean ;  who  made  it  theii 
shadowy  abode ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  retiring  place  of 
old  worn-out  deities  and  dynasties,  that  once  ruled 
the  poetic  world,  but  are  now  nearly  shorn  of  all  theii 
attributes.  Here  Neptune  and  Amphithrite  hold  a 
diminished  court,  like  sovereigns  in  exile.  Theii 
ocean-chariot  lies  bottom  upward,  in  a  cave  of  the 
island,  almost  a  perfect  wreck,  while  their  pursy  Tri- 
tons and  hageard  Nereids  .bask  listlessly,  like  seals 
about  the  rocKS.  Sometimes  they  assume  a  shadow 
of  their  ancient  pomp,  and  glide  in  state  about  the 
glassy  sea ;  while  the  crew  of  som :  tall  Indiaman 
that  lies  becalmed  with  flapping  sails,  hear  with  as- 
tonishment the  mellow  note  of  the  Vriton's  shell 
swelling  upon  the  ear,  as  the  invisible  pageant  sweeps 
by.  Sometimes  the  quondam  monarch  of  the  ocean 
is  permitted  to  make  himself  visible  to  mortal  eyes, 
visiting  the  ships  that  cross  the  line,  to  exact  a  tribute 
from  new-comers ;  the  only  remnant  of  his  ancient 
rule,  and  that,  alas  1  performed  with  tattered  state, 
and  tarnished  splendor. 

On  the  shores  of  this  wondrous  island,  the  mighty 
kraken  heaves  his  bulk,  and  wallows  many  a  rood  , 
here,  too,  the  sea-serpent  lies  coiled  up,  during  the 
intervals  of  his  much-contested  revelations  to  the 
eyes  of  true  believers ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  even  the 
Flying  Dutchman  finds  a  port,  and  casts  his  anchor, 
and  furls  his  shadowy  sail,  and  takes  a  short  repose 
from  his  eternal  wanderines. 

Here  all  the  treasures  tost  in  the  deep  are  safely 
garnered.  The  caverns  of  the  shores  are  piled  with 
golden  ingots,  boxes  of  pearls,  rich  bales  of  oriental 
silks  ;  and  their  deep  recesses  sparkle  with  diamonds, 
or  flame  with  carbuncles.  Here,  in  deep  bays  and 
harbors,  lies  many  a  spell-bound  ship,  long  given  up 
as  lost  by  the  ruined  merchant.  Here  too,  its  crew, 
long  bewailed  as  swallowed  up  in  ocean,  lie  sleeping 
in  mossy  grottoes,  from  age  to  age,  or  wander  about 
enchanted  shores  and  groves,  in  pleasing  oblivion  of 
all  things. 

Such  are  some  of  the  marvels  related  of  this  island, 
and  which  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  fol- 
lowing legend,  of  unquestionable  truth,  which  I  rec- 
ommend to  the  entire  belief  of  the  reader. 


THE  ADELANTADO  OF  THE  SEVEN  CITIES 
A  LEGEND  OF  ST.  BRANDAN. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  of  worthy  memory,  wai 
pushing  the  career  of  discovery  along  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  world  was  resounding  with 
reports  of  golden  regions  on  the  main  land,  and 
new-found  islands  in  the  ocean,  there  arrived  at 
Lisbon  an  old  bewildered  pilot  of  the  seas,  who  had 
been  driven  by  tempests,  he  knew  not  whither, 
and  who  raved  about  an  island  far  in  the  deep,  on 
which  he  had  landed,  and  which  he  had  found 
peopled  with  Christians,  and  adorned  with  nsblc 
cities. 

The  inhabitants,  he  said,  gathered  round,  and  re- 
garded him  with  surprise,  having  never  before  been 
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visited  by  a  ihip.  They  told  him  they  were  descend- 
ants of  a  band  of  Christians,  who  fled  from  Spain 
when  that  country  wa«  conquered  by  the  Moslems, 
They  were  curious  about  the  state  of  their  father- 
land, and  grieved  to  hear  that  the  Moslems  still  held 
possession  ol  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  They  would 
rafc  taken  the  old  navigator  to  church,  to  convince 
him  of  their  orthodoxy ;  but,  either  through  lack  of 
levotion,  or  lack  of  faith  in  their  words,  he  declined 
heir  invitation,  and  preferred  to  return  on  board  of 
lis  ship.  He  was  properly  punished.  A  furious 
»torm  arose,  drove  him  from  his  anchorage,  hurried 
him  out  to  sea,  and  he  saw  no  more  of  tiie  unknown 
island. 

This  strange  story  caused  ^eat  marvel  in  Lib  on 
and  elsewhere.  Those  versed  in  history,  remembered 
to  have  read,  in  an  ancient  chronicle,  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Spain,  in  the  eighth  century, 
when  the  blessed  cross  was  cast  down,  and  the  cres- 
cent erected  in  its  place,  and  when  Christian  churches 
were  turned  into  Moslem  mos<iues,  seven  bishops,  at 
the  head  of  seven  bands  of  pious  exiles,  had  fled  from 
the  peninsula,  and  embarked  in  quest  of  some  ocean 
island,  or  distant  land,  where  they  might  found  seven 
Christian  cities,  and  enjoy  their  (aith  unmoU-sted. 

The  fate  of  these  pious  saints  errant  had  hitherto 
remained  a  mystery,  and  their  story  had  faded  from 
memory;  the  report  of  the  old  tempest-tossed  pilot, 
however,  revived  this  long-forgotten  theme ;  and  it 
was  determined  by  the  pious  and  enthusiastic,  that 
the  island  thus  accidentally  discovered,  w.as  the  iden- 
tical place  of  refuge,  whither  the  wandering  bishops 
had  been  guided  by  a  protecting  Providence,  and 
where  they  had  folded  their  flocks. 

This  most  excitable  of  worlds  has  always  some 
Jarling  object  of  chimerical  enterprise:  the  '  Island 
31  the  Seven  Cities  '  now  awakened  as  much  interest 
«uid  longing  amon^  zealous  Christians,  as  has  the 
.'enowned  city  of  Fimbuctoo  among  adventurous 
travellers,  or  the  North-east  Passage  among  hardy 
.lavigatDrs  ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  prayer  of  the  de- 
mit, that  these  scattered  and  lost  portions  of  the 
Christian  family  might  be  discovered,  and  reunited  to 
the  great  body  of  Christendom. 

No  one,  however,  entered  into  the  matter  with 
half  the  zeal  of  Don  F'ernando  de  Ulnio,  a  young 
cavalier  of  high  standing  in  the  Portuguese  court, 
and  of  most  sanguine  and  romantic  teinperainent. 
He  had  recentlv  come  to  his  estate,  and  had  run  the 
round  of  all  kinds  of  pleasures  and  excitements, 
when  this  new  theme  of  popuhr  talk  and  wonder 
presented  itself.  The  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities  be- 
came now  the  constant  subject  of  his  thoughts  by 
day  and  his  dreams  by  night ;  it  even  rivalled  his 
passion  for  a  beautiful  girl,  one  of  the  greatest  belles 
of  Lisbon,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed.  At  length 
his  imagination  became  so  inflamed  on  the  subject, 
that  he  deleniiined  to  lit  out  an  expedition,  at  his 
own  expense,  and  set  sail  in  ()uest  of  this  sainted 
island.  It  could  not  be  a  cruise  of  any  great  extent ; 
for  accorrling  to  the  calculations  ol  the  tempest- 
tossed  pilot,  it  must  be  somewhere  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Canaries ;  which  at  that  time,  when  the  new 
world  was  as  yet  undiscovered,  formed  the  frontier 
af  ocean  enterprise.  Don  Fernando  applied  to  the 
;rt>wn  for -countenance  and  protection.  As  he  was 
i  favonte  at  court,  the  usual  patronage  was  readily 
extended  to  him ;  that  is  to  say,  he  received  a  com- 
ntissic/Q  from  the  king,  Don  loam  II.,  constituting 
hin  Adelantado,  or  military  governor,  of  any  coun- 
try he  might  discover,  with  the  single  proviso,  that 
he  should  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  discovery  and 
[.lay  a  tenth  of  the  profits  to  the  crown. 

DoD  Fernando  now  set  to  work  in  the  trut  spirit 
ol  a  p>oiectr>r.     He  sold  acre  after  4<<re  of  solid  land. 


and  invested  the  proceeds  in  ships,  gtnt,  aimnunl- 
tion  and  sea-stores.  Even  his  old  family  m.insion  ir 
Lisbon  was  morteaged  without  scruple,  for  he  looked 
forward  to  a  palace  in  one  of  the  Seven  Cities  ol 
which  he  was  to  be  Adelantado.  This  was  the  ag# 
of  nautical  romance,  when  the  thoughts  of  all  specu 
lative  dreamers  were  turned  to  the  ocean.  Tht 
scheme  of  Don  Fernando,  therefore,  drew  adventu- 
rers of  every  kind.  The  merchant  promised  himself 
new  marts  of  opulent  traffic ;  the  soldier  hoped  tc 
sack  and  plunder  iotn»  one  or  other  of  those  Seveii 
Cities;  even  the  fat  monk  shook  off  the  sleep  and 
sloth  of  the  cloister,  to  join  in  a  crusade  which  prom- 
ised such  increase  to  the  possessions  of  the  church. 

One  person  alone  regarded  the  whole  project  with 
sovereign  contempt  and  growling  hostility.  This 
was  Don  Ramiro  Alvarez,  the  father  of  the  Iwautiful 
Serafina,  to  whom  Don  Fernando  was  betrothed. 
He  was  one  of  those  perverse,  matter-of-fact  old  men 
who  are  prone  to  oppose  every  thing  speculative  and 
romantic.  He  h.id  no  faith  in  the  Island  of  the  S^ven 
Cities;  regarded  the  projected  cruise  as  a  crack- 
brained  freak ;  looked  with  angry  eye  and  internal 
heart-burning  on  the  conduct  ol  his  intended  son-in- 
law,  chaffering  away  solid  lands  for  lands  in  the 
moon,  and  scollingly  dubl>ed  him  Adelantado  of 
Lubberland.  In  fact,  he  had  never  really  relished 
the  intended  match,  to  which  his  consent  had  been 
slowly  extorted  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his 
daughter.  It  is  true  he  could  have  no  reasonable 
objections  to  the  youth,  for  Don  Fernando  was  the 
very  flower  of  Portugxiese  chivali^.  No  one  could 
excel  him  at  the  tilting  match,  or  the  ridins  at  thr 
ring ;  none  was  more  bold  and  dexterous  in  the  bull- 
tight  ;  none  composed  more  gallant  madrigals  ir 
praise  of  his  lady's  charms,  or  sang  them  with  swec 
er  tones  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  guitar ;  ni  > 
could  any  one  handle  the  castanets  and  dance  tht 
bolero  with  more  captivating  grace.  All  these  ad 
mirable  qualities  and  endowments,  however,  though 
they  had  been  sufficient  to  win  the  heart  of  Seralina, 
were  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  her  unreasonable  father. 
O  Cupid,  god  of  Love !  why  will  fathers  always  h*- 
so  unreasonable  ! 

The  engagement  to  Serafina  had  threatened  al 
first  to  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Don  Fem.indo,  and  lor  a  time  perplexecl  him 
in  the  extreme.  He  was  passionately  attached  to 
the  young  lady ;  but  he  was  also  passionately  l)ent 
on  this  romantic  enterprise.  How  should  he  recon- 
cile the  two  passionate  inclinations  ?  A  simple  and 
obvious  arrangement  at  length  presented  itself 
marry  Serafina,  enjoy  a  portion  of  the  honeymoon 
at  once,  and  defer  the  rest  until  his  return  Irom  the 
discovery  of  the  Seven  Cities  ! 

He  hastened  to  make  known  this  most  excellent 
arrangement  to  Don  Ramiro,  when  the  long-smoth- 
ered wrath  of  the  old  cavalier  burst  forth  in  a  storm 
about  his  ears.  He  reproached  him  with  being  the 
dupe  of  wandering  vagabonds  and  wild  schemers 
and  of  squandering  all  his  real  possessions  in  pursuit 
of  etnpty  bubbles.  Don  Fernando  was  too  sanguine 
a  projector,  and  too  young  a  man,  to  listen  tame;) 
to  such  language.  He  acted  with  what  is  techni 
cally  called  '  becoming  spirit."  A  high  quarrel  en 
sued ;  Don  Ramiro  pronounCtd  him  a  mad  man. 
and  forbade  all  farther  intercourse  with  his  daugh 
ter.  until  he  should  give  proof  of  returning  sanity  by 
abandoning  this  mad-cap  enterprise ;  while  Don 
Fernando  flung  out  of  the  house,  more  bent  than 
ever  on  the  expedition,  from  the  idea  of  triumphin 
over  the  incredulity  of  the  gray-beard  when  he  snoul 
return  successful. 

Don  Ramiro  repaired  to  his  daughter's  chambei 
th^  moment  the  youth  bad  departed.    He  represent 
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•d  to  her  the  sanguine,  unsteady  character  of  her 
lover  and  the  chimerical  nature  of  his  schemes ; 
•howed  her  the  propriety  of  susponding  all  inter- 
oourte  with  him  until  he  should  recover  from  his 
present  hallucination  ;  folded  her  to  his  hosom  with 
parental  fondness,  kissed  the  tear  that  stole  down 
Ber  cheek,  and,  as  he  left  the  chamber,  frently  locked 
the  door ;  for  although  he  was  a  fond  father,  and 
kad  a  high  opinion  of  the  submissive  temper  of  his 
ehitd,  he  had  a  still  higher  opinion  of  the  conserva- 
^Te  virtues  of  lock  and  key.  Whether  the  damsel 
b«d  been  in  any  wise  shaken  in  her  faith  as  to  the 
•chemes  of  her  lover,  and  the  existence  of  the  Isl.ind 
of  the  Seven  Cities,  by  the  sage  representations  of 
her  father,  tradition  does  not  say ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  she  became  a  firm  believer  the  moment  she 
heard  him  turn  the  key  in  the  lock. 

Notwithstanding  the  interdict  of  Don  Ramiro, 
therefore,  and  his  shrewd  precautions,  the  inter- 
course of  the  lovers  continued,  although  clandes- 
tinely. Don  Fernando  toiled  all  day,  hurrying  for- 
ward his  nautical  enterprise,  while  at  night  ne  would 
repair,  beneath  the  grated  balcony  of  Tiifi  mistress, 
to  carry  on  at  equal  pace  the  no  less  interesting  en- 
terprise of  the  heart.  At  length  the  preparations  for 
the  expedition  were  completed.  Two  gallant  cara- 
vels lay  anchored  in  the  Tagus,  ready  to  sail  with 
the  morning  dawn  ;  while  late  at  night,  by  the  pale 
light  of  a  waning  moon,  Don  Fernando  sought  the 
stately  mansion  of  Alvarez  to  take  u  last  farewell  of 
Serafina.  The  customary  signal  of  a  few  low  touches 
of  a  guitar  brought  her  to  the  balcony.  She  was  sad 
at  heart  and  full  of  gloomy  forebodings  ;  but  her 
lover  strove  to  impart  to  her  his  own  buoyant  hope 
and  youthful  confidence.  '  A  few  short  months,' 
said  he, '  and  I  shall  return  in  triumph.  Thy  father 
will  then  blush  at  his  incredulity,  and  will  once  more 
irelcome  me  to  his  house,  when  I  cross  its  threshold 
•  wealthy  suitor  and  Adelantado  of  the  Seven 
Dties. 

The  beautiful  Seratina  shook  her  head  mournfully. 
It  was  not  on  those  points  that  she  felt  doubt  or  dis- 
may. She  believed  most  implicitly  in  the  Island  of 
the  Seven  Cities,  and  trusteil  devoutly  in  the  success 
of  the  enterprise;  but  she  h;ul  heard  of  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  seas,  and  the  inconstancy  of  those  who 
roam  them.  Now,  let  the  truth  be  spoken,  Don  Fer- 
nando, if  he  had  any  fault  in  the  world,  it  was  that 
he  was  a  little  too  inflammable  ,  that  is  to  sa\ ,  a  lit- 
tle too  subject  to  take  fire  from  the  sparkle  of  every 
bright  eye  :  he  had  been  somewhat  of  a  rover  among 
the  sex  on  shore,  what  mi(,'ht  he  not  be  on  sea  ? 
Might  he  not  meet  with  other  loves  in  foreign  ports? 
Might  he  not  behold  some  peerless  beauty  in  one  or 
Other  of  those  seven  cities,  who  might  eflface  the 
image  of  Serafina  from  his  thoughts? 

At  length  she  ventured  to  hint  her  doubts ;  hut 
Don  Fernando  spurned  at  the  very  idea.  Never 
could  his  heart  be  false  to  StT.ifina  !  Never  could 
another  be  captivating  in  his  eyes  ! — never — never  ! 
Repeatedly  did  he  bend  his  knee,  and  smile  his 
breast,  and  call  upon  the  silver  moon  to  witness  the 
ijncerity  of  his  vows.  But  mij{lit  not  Serafina,  ner- 
lelf,  be  lo.getlul  of  her  plijjhted  faith?  Might  not 
lOnie  wealthier  rival  present,  while  he  was  tossing 
on  the  sea,  and,  backed  by  the  authority  of  her  fa- 
ther, win  the  treasure  of  her  hand  ? 

Alas,  how  Uttle  did  he  know  Serafina  s  heart ! 
The  more  her  father  should  oppose,  the  more  would 
•he  be  fixed  in  her  faith.  Though  years  should  pass 
before  his  return,  he  would  find  her  true  to  her  vows. 
Even  should  the  salt  seas  swallow  him  up.  (and  her 
eyes  streamed  with  salt  tears  at  the  very  thought,) 
oever  would  she  be  the  wife  of  another — never — 
aever  I   She  raised  her  beautiful  white  arms  between 


the  iron  bars  of  the  balcony,  and  in  /okrd  the  moon 
as  a  testimonial  of  her  faith. 

Thus,  according  to  immemorial  us.igr,  the  lovers 
parted,  with  many  a  vow  of  eternal  constancy,  nut 
will  they  keep  those  vows  ?  Perish  the  ilouftt !  Have 
they  not  called  the  constant  moon  to  witneni*  ? 

Vvilh  the  morning  dawn  the  caravels  dropped 
down  the  Tagus  and  put  to  sea.  They  steered  foi 
the  Canaries,  in  those  ditys  the  regions  of  n.iuticA 
romJince.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  those  latitudes, 
when  a  violent  tempest  arose.  Don  Fernando  soon 
lost  sight  of  the  accompanying  caravel,  and  was 
driven  out  of  all  reckoning  by  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
For  several  weary  d.iys  and  nights  he  was  tossed  to 
and  fro,  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  expecting  each 
moment  to  be  swallowed  up.  At  length,  one  day 
toward  evening,  the  storm  subsided ,  the  clou<ls 
cleared  up,  as  though  a  veil  had  suddenly  been 
withtlrawn  from  the  face  of  heaven,  and  the  setting 
sun  shone  gloriously  u|)on  a  fair  and  niount.iiiiuus 
island,  that  seemed  close  at  hand.  The  tem|«'st- 
tossed  mariners  nibbed  their  eyes,  and  ga/ed  almost 
incredulously  upon  this  land,  that  had  emerged  so 
suddenly  from  the  murky  gloom ;  yet  there  it  lay, 
spread  out  in  lovely  landscapes ;  enlivened  by  v,l- 
l.ages,  and  towers,  and  spires,  while  the  late  stormy 
sea  rolled  in  peaceful  billows  to  its  shores.  About 
a  league  from  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  stood 
a  noble  city,  with  lofty  walls  and  towers,  and  a  pro- 
tecting castle.  Don  Fernando  anchored  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  appealed  to  form  a  spa- 
cious harlMir.  In  a  little  while  a  large  was  seen  i^ 
suing  from  the  river.  It  \\.is  evidently  a  barge  of 
ceremony,  for  it  was  richly  thou>;h  quaintly  carvetl 
and  gilt,  and  decorated  with  ,i  silken  awning  and 
fluttering  streamers,  while  a  banner,  hearing  the  sa* 
cred  emblem  of  the  cross,  tloated  to  the  breeze.  The 
barge  advanced  slowly,  iiii|)cllecl  by  sixteen  oars, 
painted  of  a  bright  crimson.  Tlie  oarMin'n  were 
uncouth,  or  rather  aniioue,  in  their  garb,  .uul  kept 
stroke  to  the  regular  c.-idriite  (jI'  an  old  .Spanish  dit- 
ty. Beneath  the  awning  sat  a  c.ivalier,  in  a  rich 
though  old-fashioned  doublet,  wiih  an  enormous 
sombrero  and  feather. 

When  the  baree  reached  the  caravel,  the  cavalier 
stepped  on  boanl.  He  was  tall  and  gaunt,  with  a 
long,  Spanish  visage,  and  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  ah 
air  of  lofty  and  somewhat  poinptiiis  gnivity.  His 
mustaches  were  curled  up  to  his  e.irs,  his  lie.ird  w;is 
forked  and  precise,  he  wore  gauiuiets  ih.it  reacheo 
to  his  elbows,  and  a  Toledo  blade  that  strutted  out 
behintl,  while,  in  front,  its  huge  haskei-hilt  might 
have  served  for  a  porringir. 

Thrusting  out  a  long  spindle  leg,  and  taking  off 
his  sombrero  with  a  grave  and  stately  sweep,  he  sa- 
luted Don  Fernando  by  name,  and  welcomed  him, 
in  old  Castilian  language,  and  in  the  style  ol  old 
Castilian  courtesy. 

Don   Fernando  was  startled   at  hearing    himself 
accosted  by  name,  by  an  utter  stranger,  in  a  strange 
land.    As  soon  as  he  could  recover  from  his  surp'se 
he  inquired  what  land   it  was  at  which  he  lud  .m 
rivud. 

'  The  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities  I ' 

Could  this  be  true?  Had  he  indeed  been  ihui 
tempest-driven  upon  the  very  land  of  which  he  was 
in  quest  ?  It  was  even  so.  The  other  caravel,  from 
which  he  had  been  separated  in  the  storm,  had  made 
a  neighboring  port  ol  the  island,  and  announced  tht 
tidings  of  this  expedition,  which  came  to  restore  the 
courltry  to  the  great  community  of  christenilu-n. 
The  whole  island^  he  was  told,  w-is  given  up  to  re- 
joicings on  the  happy  event ;  and  they  only  awaited 
his  arrival  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  ciown 
of  Portugal,  and   hail   him  as   Adelanudo  of  th> 
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Seven  Citiet.  A  ginnA  f^te  waa  to  he  lolrmnifed 
that  very  night  in  the  palace  of  the  Alcayile  or  gov- 
ernor of  the  city ;  who,  on  JKrholdinx  the  most  op- 
portune arrival  of  the  caravel,  h.id  despatched  his 
mnd  chaniherlain,  in  hit  bar^e  of  state,  to  conduct 
•he  future  Adelantado  to  the  ceremony. 

Don  Fernando  could  scarcely  Ixlieve  btit  that  this 
waa  all  a  dream.  He  fixed  a  scrutini/inff  ^aze  upon 
the  grind  chainhtrrlain,  who,  having  delivered  his 
nti»mfK,  stood  in  buckram  dignity,  drawn  up  to  hs 
^11  stature,  curling  his  whiskers,  stroking  his  beard, 
and  looking  down  upon  him  with  inexpre.ssible  lofti- 
ness through  his  lack-lustre  eyes.  There  was  no 
doubting  the  word  of  so  grave  and  ceremonious  a 
hidalgo. 

Don  Fernando  now  arrayed  himself  in  gala  attire. 
He  would  have  launched  his  boat,  and  gone  on  shore 
with  his  own  men,  but  he  was  informed  the  barge 
of  state  was  expressly  provided  for  his  accommoda- 
tion, and,  after  the  fete,  would  bring  him  back  to  his 
•hip  ;  in  which,  on  the  following  day,  he  might  enter 
the  harbor  in  befitting  style.  He  accordingly  step- 
ped into  the  barge,  and  took  his  seat  beneath  the 
awning.  The  grand  chamberlain  seated  himself  on 
the  cushion  opposite.  The  rowers  bent  to  their  oars, 
and  renewed  their  mournful  old  ditty,  and  the  gor- 
geous, but  unwieldly  barge  moved  slowly  and  solemn- 
ly through  the  water. 

The  night  closed  in,  before  they  entered  the  river. 
They  swept  along,  past  rock  and  promontory,  each 
guarded  by  its  tower.  The  sentinels  at  every  post 
"hallengcd  them  as  they  passed  by. 

'  Who  goes  there  ? ' 

'  The  Adelantado  of  the  Seven  Cities.' 

'  He  is  welcome.     Pass  on.' 

On  entering  the  harbor,  they  rowed  rjose  along 
ftc  aimed  galley,  of  the  most  ancient  forM.    Soldiers 
with  cross-bows  were  stationed  on  the  deck. 
Who  goes  there  ? '  was  again  demanded. 

'  The  Adelantado  of  the  Seven  Cities.' 

'  He  is  welcome.     Pass  on.' 

They  landed  at  a  broad  flight  of  stone  steps,  lead- 
mg  up,  between  two  m;issive  towers,  to  the  water- 
gate  of  the  city,  at  which  they  knocked  for  admis- 
sion. A  sentinel,  in  an  ancient  steel  casque,  looked 
over  the  wall.     '  Who  is  there  ? ' 

'  The  Adelantado  of  the  Seven  Cities.' 

The  gate  swung  slowly  open,  grating  upon  its 
lusty  hinges.  They  entered  between  two  rows  of 
iron-clad  warriors,  in  battered  armor,  with  cross- 
bows, battle-axes,  and  ancient  maces,  and  with  faces 
as  old-fashioned  and  rusty  as  their  armor.  They 
saluted  Don  Fernando  in  military  style,  but  with 
perfect  silence,  as  he  passed  between  their  ranks. 
The  city  was  illuminated,  but  in  such  manner  as  to 
give  a  more  shadowy  an<l  solemn  eflTect  to  its  old- 
time  architecture.  There  were  bonfires  in  the  princi- 
pal streets,  with  groups  about  them  in  sucn  old- 
fashioned  garbs,  that  they  looked  like  the  fantastic 
figures  that  roam  the  streets  in  carnival  time.  Even 
die  stately  dames  who  gazed  from  the  balconies, 
which  they  had  hung  with  antique  tapestry,  looked 
more  like  effigies  dressed  up  for  a  ouaint  mummery, 
>han  like  l.idies  in  their  fashionable  attire.  Every 
ihing,  in  short,  bore  the  stamp  of  former  ages,  as  if 
the  world  had  suddenly  rolled  back  a  few  centuries. 
Sor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Had  not  the  Island 
ot  the  Seven  Cities  been  for  several  hundred  years 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  was  it  not  natural  that  the  inhabitants 
should  retain  many  of  the  .nodes  and  customs 
brought  here  by  their  ancestors  ? 

One  thing  certainly  they  had  conserved  ;  the  old- 
£ashioned  Spanish  gravity  and  stateliness.  Though 
this  was  a  time  of  public  rejoicing,  and  though  Don 


Fernando  was  the  object  of  iheir  (ratulatlon*.  ever} 
thing  W.1S  conducted  with  the  most  solemn  cerrmcmy, 
and  wherever  he  apneared.  Instead  of  acclamatioon. 
he  was  received  wiin  profound  silence  and  ihe  mo^i 
formal  reverences  an<l  swayings  of  their  sun  breroi. 

Arrived  at  the  pal.ice  of  ttic  Alcaydr.  »ne  usual 
ceremonial  was  re|M:ated.  The  chambrrlam  knocke«i 
for  admission. 

'  Who  is  there  ? '  demanded  the  porter. 

'  The  Adelantado  of  the  Seven  Cities.' 

'  He  is  welcome.     P.iss  on.' 

The  grand  portal  was  thrown  open.  The  chan»- 
bcrlain  led  the  way  up  a  v.ist  but  heavily  niouliled 
marble  stair-ca.se,  and  so  through  one  of  those  inter- 
minable suites  of  apartments,  that  are  the  pride  of 
Spanish  palaces.  All  were  furnished  in  a  style  ot 
obsolete  magniticence.  As  they  passed  through  the 
chambers,  the  title  of  Don  Fernando  was  forwarded 
on  by  servants  stationed  at  every  door ;  and  every 
where  produced  the  most  profound  reverences  and 
courtesies.  At  length  they  reached  a  magnificent 
saloon,  blazing  with  tapers,  in  which  the  Alcayde, 
and  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  city,  were  wait- 
ing to  receive  their  illustrious  guest.  The  grand 
chamberlain  presented  Don  Fernando  in  due  form, 
and  falling  back  among  the  other  officers  of  the 
household,  stood  as  usual  curling  his  whiskers  and 
stroking  his  forked  beard. 

Don  Fernando  was  received  by  the  Alcayde  and 
the  other  dignitaries  with  the  same  stately  and  formal 
courtesy  that  he  had  every  where  remarked.  In  fiv.t, 
there  was  so  much  form  and  ceremonial,  tha'  it 
seemed  difficult  to  get  at  any  thing  social  or  sub- 
stantial. Nothing  but  bows,  and  compliments,  and 
old-fashioned  courtesies.  The  Alcayde  and  hii 
courtiers  resembled,  in  face  and  form,  those  quaint 
worthies  to  Im:  seen  in  the  pictures  of  old  illuminated 
manuscripts ;  while  the  cav.iliers  and  dames  who 
thronged  the  saloon,  might  have  been  taken  for  the 
antique  figures  of  gobenn  tapestry  suddenly  vivified 
and  put  in  motion. 

The  banquet,  which  had  been  kept  back  until  the 
arrival  of  Dun  Fernando,  was  now  announced  ;  and 
such  a  feast !  such  unknown  dishes  and  ol>solete 
dainties ;  with  the  peacock,  that  bird  of  state  and 
ceremony,  served  up  in  full  plumage,  in  a  golden 
dish,  at  the  head  of  the  table.  And  then,  as  Don 
Fernando  cast  his  eyes  over  the  glittering  board, 
what  a  vista  of  odd  heads  and  nead-d 'esses,  of 
form.ll  bearded  dignitaries,  and  stately  dames,  with 
castellated  locks  and  towering  plumes  I 

As  fate  would  have  it,  on  the  other  side  of  Don 
Fernando,  was  seated  the  daughter  of  the  Alciyde. 
She  was  arrayed,  it  is  true,  in  a  dress  that  might 
have  been  worn  before  the  flood  ;  but  then,  she  had 
a  melting  black  Andalusian  eye,  that  was  perfectly 
irresistible.  Her  voice,  too,  her  manner,  her  move- 
ments, all  smacked  of  AndalusLi,  and  showed  how 
female  fascination  may  be  transmitted  from  age  to 
.tge,  and  clime  to  clime,  without  ever  losing  its 
power,  or  going  out  of  fashion.  Those  who  know 
the  witchery  of  the  sex,  in  that  most  amorous  reg  )n 
of  old  Spain,  may  judge  what  must  have  been  the 
fascination  to  which  Don  Fernando  was  expoaed, 
when  seated  beside  one  of  the  most  captivating  of 
its  descendants.  He  was,  as  has  already  been  hinted, 
of  an  inflammable  temperament ;  with  a  heart  ready 
to  get  in  a  light  blaze  at  every  instant.  And  then  hr 
had  been  so  wearied  by  pompous,  tedious  old  cava- 
liers, with  their  formal  bows  and  speeches ;  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  turned  with  delight  to  the 
Alcayde's  daughter,  all  smiles,  and  dimples,  and 
melting  looks,  and  melting  accents?  Beside,  for  I 
wish  to  give  him  every  excuse  in  my  power,  he  wai 
in>a  particularly  excitable  mood  from  the  novelty  d 
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in«  acene  bdore  him,  and  hia  head  waa  almoat 
turned  with  ihia  swlilnn  and  complete  rvali/ation  of 
all  hi*  hopcH  and  lancicK  ;  and  then,  in  the  flurry  of 
the  moment,  he  had  taken  frequent  drauRhis  at  the- 
win«<up,  preaenlpd  hiin  at  every  instant  hyofliciuus 
paKca,  anu  all  the  world  know<(  the  effect  of  niich 
drauffhis  in  {{i^mg  |M)trncy  to  frninle  charms.  In  a 
wot (T,  there  i»  no  concealing  the  matter,  the  banquet 
wnj,  not  half  o\(<r,  before  Don  Fcriian<lo  w.ts  makiiiK 
lovf,  outri|/ht,  to  the  Alcayde's  daughter.  It  was 
M»  old  h.iTiiiude,  contracted  lona  liefore  his  niatri- 
tlMnlal  enKa|{emenl  The  young  lady  hun^  her  head 
»yly  ;  her  eye  resteil  upon  a  ruby  heart,  sparklmg 
<n  a  ring  on  the  hand  of  Don  Fernando,  a  parting 
gage  ofHove  from  Seratina.  A  blush  crimsoned  her 
very  temples.  .She  darted  a  glance  of  doubt  at  the 
ring,  and  then  at  Don  Fernando.  He  read  her 
doubt,  and  in  the  giddy  intoxication  of  the  moment, 
drew  otT  the  pledge  of  his  affianced  bride,  and  slipped 
it  on  the  finger  of  the  Alcayde's  d.iughter. 

At  this  moment  the  banquet  .broke  up.  The 
chamberlain  with  his  lofty  ticiiteanor,  and  nis  lack- 
lustre eyes,  stood  before  him,  and  announced  that 
the  barge  wa.s  waiting  to  conduct  him  back  to  the 
caravel.  Don  Fernando  took  a  fonnal  leave  of 
the  Alcayde  and  his  dignitaries,  and  a  tender  fare- 
well of  the  Alcayde's  iHiughter,  with  a  promise  to 
throw  himself  at  her  feet  on  the  following  day.  He 
was  rowed  b.irk  to  his  vessel  in  the  same  slow  and 
stately  manner,  to  the  cadence  of  the  same  mourn- 
ful old  ditty.  He  retired  to  his  cabin,  his  brain  whirl- 
ing with  ,dl  th,'it  he  had  seen,  and  his  heart  now  and 
then  giving  him  a  twine*  as  he  recollected  his  tem- 
poiary  infidelity  to  the  tA-autiful  Seratina.  He  flung 
r.imself  on  his  bed,  .md  soon  fell  into  a  feverish  sleep. 
His  dreams  were  wild  and  incoherent.  How  long 
Sc  slept  he  knew  not,  but  when  he  awoke  he  found 
Uiouelf  in  a  strange  cabin,  with  persons  around  him 
of  whom  he  had  no  knowledge.  He  rubbed  his  eyes 
10  ascertain  whether  he  were  really  awake.  In  re- 
ply to  his  inquiries,  he  was  informed  that  he  was  on 
Doard  of  a  Portuguese  ship,  bound  to  Lisbon  ;  having 
been  taken  senseless  from  a  wreck  drifting  about 
the  ocean. 

Don  Femanilo  was  confounded  and  perplexed. 
He  retraced  everything  distinctly  that  had  happened 
to  him  in  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  and  until 
he  had  retired  to  rest  on  board  of  the  caravel.  Had 
his  vessel  been  driven  from  her  anchors,  and  wrecked 
during  his  sleep?  The  people  about  him  could  give 
him  no  inform.ition  on  the  subject.  He  talked  to 
them  of  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  and  of  all 
that  had  l)efallen  him  there.  They  regarded  his 
yvords  as  the  ravines  of  delirium,  and  in  their  honest 
solicitude,  administered  such  rough  remedies,  that 
he  was  fain  to  drop  the  subject,  and  observe  a  cau- 
tious taciturnity. 

At  length  they  arrived  in  the  Tagus,  and  anchored 
before  the  famous  city  of  Lisbon.  Don  Fernando 
sprang  joyfully  on  shore,  and  h.istened  to  his  ances- 
tral mansion.  To  his  surprise,  it  was  inhabited  by 
strangers ;  and  when  he  asked  about  his  family,  no 
}ne  could  give  him  any  information  concerning 
Ihem. 

He  now  sought  the  mansion  of  Don  Raniiro,  for 
the  temporary  flame  kindled  by  the  bright  eyes  of 
the  Alcayde's  daughter  had  long  since  burnt  itselt 
out,  and  his  genuine  p.ission  for  Seratina  had  revived 
witii  all  its  fervor.  He  approached  the  balcony,  be- 
neath which  he  had  so  often  serenaded  her.  Did 
his  eyes  deceive  him  ?  No !  There  was  Seratina 
herself  at  the  balcony.  An  exclamation  of  rapture 
burst  from  him,  as  he  raised  his  arms  toward  her. 
She  cut  upon  him  a  look  of  indignation,  and  hastily 
retiring,  closed  the  casement    Could  she  have  heard 


of  hia  flirtation  with  tne  Alcavde's  daugh'vr  ?  Hi 
would  soon  dis|)el  uverv  duiini  of  his  rnntti.nry 
The  door  was  open.  \le  ruslied  up-slairs,  and  tn- 
lering  the  room,  threw  himsell  at  her  feet.  Sh« 
shrank  back  with  affright,  and  took  retiige  in  thi 
arms  of  a  youthful  cavalier. 

'What  m«an  you,  Sir,'  cried  the  latter,  'by  thl/ 
intrusion  ? ' 
'  What   rii{ht   have  you.'  rej.jeil   Don  Fernan  Ic 
to  ask  the  (juesfion  ? ' 
'  The  right  of  an  affianced  suitor  ! ' 
Don   Fernimclo  st.irted,  and   turned   pale.     '(»h 
.Scr.ifma  !  .Seratina  1 '  cne«l  he,  in  a  tone  of  agony,  '  ii 
this  thy  plighted  constancy  ?  ' 

'Seratina? — what  mean  you  by  Seratina?  If  it 
be  this  young  lady  you  intend,  her  name  is  M  iria.' 

'  Is  not  this  SeraHna  Alvarei,  and  is  not  that  hei 
portrait  ? '  cried  Don  Fernando,  pointing  to  a  picture 
of  his  mistress, 

'  Holy  Virgin  I '  cried  the  young  lady ;  '  he  is  talk- 
ing of  my  great-grandmother ! ' 

An  explanation  ensued,  if  th.it  could  be  called  an 
explanation,  which  plunged  the  unfortunate  Fernan- 
do into  tenfold  perplexity.  If  he  tnight  believe  hii 
eyes,  he  saw  before  him  his  beloved  Seratina  ;  if  he 
might  believe  his  ears,  it  was  merely  her  hereditary 
fo,-m  and  features,  perpetuated  in  the  person  of  hei 
great-granddaughter. 

His  Drain  began  to  spin.  He  sought  the  office  ot 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  made  a  report  of  his 
expedition,  and  of  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities, 
which  he  had  so  fortunately  discovered.  No  body 
knew  any  thing  of  such  an  expedition,  or  such  an 
island.  He  declared  that  he  had  undertaken  the  en* 
terprise  under  a  formal  contract  with  the  crown  and 
had  received  a  regular  commission,  constituting  hinr 
Adelantado.  This  must  l)e  matter  of  record,  and  lit 
insisted  loudly,  that  the  books  of  the  department 
should  be  consulted.  The  wordy  strife  at  length  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  an  old.  gray-headed  clerk, 
who  sat  perched  on  a  high  stool,  at  a  high  desk,  with 
iron-rimmed  spectacles  on  the  top  of  a  thin,  pinched 
nose,  copying  records  into  an  enormous  folio.  He 
h.'id  wintered  and  summered  in  the  department  for  a 
great  part  of  a  century,  until  he  had  almost  grown 
to  be  a  piece  of  the  desk  at  which  he  sal ;  his  mem- 
ory was  a  mere  index  of  official  facts  and  documents, 
and  his  brain  w.is  little  better  than  red  tape  and 
parchment.  After  peering  down  for  a  time  from  his 
lofty  perch,  and  ascertaining  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy, he  put  his  pen  behinu  his  ear,  and  descended. 
He  remembered  to  have  heard  something  from  his 
predecessor  about  an  expedition  of  the  kind  in 
question,  hut  then  it  had  sailed  during  the  reign  of 
Don  loam  II.,  and  he  had  been  dead  at  le.ist  a  hun- 
dred years.  To  put  the  matter  beyond  dispute,  how- 
ever, the  archives  of  the  Torve  do  Tombo,  that  sep- 
ulchre of  old  Portuguese  documents,  were  diligently 
searched,  and  a  record  w.as  found  of  a  contract  be- 
tween the  crown  and  one  Fernando  de  Ulmo,  foi 
the  discovery  of  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  and 
of  a  commission  secured  to  him  as  Adelantado  ( f 
the  country  he  might  discover. 

'  There !  cried  Don  Fernando,  triumphantly, '  there 
you  have  proof,  before  your  own  eyes,  of  what  I  have 
said.  I  am  the  Fernando  de  Ulmo  specified  in  that 
record.  1  have  discovered  the  Island  of  the  Sevci 
Cities,  and  am  entitled  to  be  Adelantado,  according 
to  contract.' 

The  story  of  Don  Fernando  had  certainly,  what 
is  pronounced  the  best  of  historical  foundation,  docu- 
mentary evidence ;  but  when  a  man,  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  talked  of  events  that  had  taken  place  aboTC 
a  century  previously,  as  having  happened  to  himself^ 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  set  down  for  a  mad  man 
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The  old  clerk  looked  at  him  from  above  and  below 
rus  spectacles,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  stroked  his 
chin,  reascended  his  lofty  stool,  took  the  pen  from 
behind  his  ears,  and  resumed  his  daily  and  eternal 
task,  copying  records  into  the  fiftieth  volume  of  a 
series  of  ^gantic  folios.  The  other  clerks  winked 
at  each  other  shrewdly,  and  dispersed  to  their  several 
places,  and  poor  Don  Fernando,  thus  left  to  him- 
»df,  flung  out  of  the  office,  almost  driven  wild  by 
thesf.  repeated  perplexities. 

In  the  confusion  of  his  mind,  he  instinctively  re- 
paired to  the  mansion  of  Alvarez,  but  it  was  barred 
agamst  him.  To  break  the  delusion  under  which 
the  youth  apparently  labored,  and  to  convince  him 
that  the  Seratina  about  whom  he  raved  was  really 
dead,  he  was  conducted  to  her  tomb.  There  she 
lay,  a  stately  matron,  cut  out  in  .alabaster ;  and  there 
lay  her  husband  beside  her;  a  portly  cavalier,  in 
armor ;  and  there  knelt,  on  each  side,  the  effigies  of 
a  numerous  progeny,  proving  that  she  had  been  a 
fruitful  vine.  Even  the  very  monument  gave  proof  of 
the  lapse  of  time,  for  the  hands  of  her  husband,  which 
were  folded  as  if  in  prayer,  had  lost  their  fingers,  and 
the  face  of  the  once  lovely  Serafina  was  noseless. 

Don  Fernando  felt  a  transient  glow  of  indignation 
at  beholding  this  monumental  proof  of  the  incon- 
stancy of  his  mistress  ;  but  who  could  expect  a 
mistress  to  remain  constant  during  a  whole  century 
of  absence  ?  And  what  right  had  he  to  rail  about 
constancy,  after  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
the  Aicajde's  daughter?  The  unfortunate  cavalier 
pen  armed  one  pious  act  of  tender  devotion ;  he  had 
the  alabaster  nose  of  Sc  na  restored  by  a  skilful 
itatuary,  and  then  tore  ',      self  from  the  tomb. 

He  could  now  no  long  doubi  the  fact  that,  some- 
haw  or  other,  he  had  skipped  over  a  whole  century, 

ring  the  night  he  had  spent  at  the  Island  of  the 
seven  Cities ;  and  he  was  now  as  complete  a  stran- 
ger in  his  native  city,  as  if  he  had  never  been  there. 
A  thous.and  times  did  he  wish  himself  back  to  that 
wonderfjl  island,  with  its  antiquated  banquet  halls, 
where  1^;.  had  been  so  courteously  received ;  and 
now  that  the  once  young  and  beautiful  Serafina  was 
nothing  but  a  grf*at-^ran<lmother  in  marble,  with 
generations  of  descendants,  a  thous.and  times  would 
he  recall  the  melting  black  eyes  of  the  Alcayde's 
daughter,  who  doubtless,  like  himself,  w;is  still  flour- 
ishing in  fresh  juvenility,  and  breathe  a  secret  wish 
that  h-  were  sealed  by  her  side. 

Ke  -ould  at  once  have  set  on  foot  another  expe- 
dition, it  his  own  expense,  to  cruise  in  search  of 
the  ^ainted  island,  but  his  means  were  exhausted. 
He  endeavored  to  rouse  others  to  the  enterprise, 
setting  lorth  the  certainty  of  profitable  results,  of 
which  his  own  experience  furnished  such  unques- 
tional)le  pr^of.  Akis  !  no  one  would  give  faith  to 
his  tale ;  but  looked  upon  it  as  the  feverish  dream 
of  a  stiipwrecked  man.  He  persisted  in  his  efforts ; 
holding  forth  in  all  places  and  ail  companies,  until 
he  became  an  object  of  jest  and  jeer  to  the  light- 
minded,  who  mistook  his  earnest  enthusiasm  for  a 
proof  ot  insani:y  ■  and  the  very  children  in  the  streets 
Bantered  him  with  the  title  of '  The  Adelantado  of 
the  Seven  Cities.' 

Fi.nding  all  his  efforts  in  vain,  in  his  native  city  of 
LislKjn,  he  tcok  shipping  for  the  Canaries,  as  being 
nearer  the  Latitude  of  his  former  cruise,  and  inhabit- 
ed by  people  given  to  nautical  adventure.  Here  he 
found  ready  listeners  to  his  story  ;  for  the  old  pilots 
and  mariners  of  those  parts  were  notorious  isiand- 
hunters  and  devout  believers  in  all  the  wonders  of 
;he  seas.  Indeed,  one  and  all  treated  his  adventure 
13  a  cummun  occurrence,  and  turning  to  each  other, 
vith  a  sagacious  nod  of  the  head,  observed.  '  He  has 
teen  a'  toe  Island  of  St.  Brandan.' 


Thev  then  went  on  to  inform  h  n.  of  that  greai 
marvel  and  enigma  of  the  ocean ;  of  its  repeated  ap- 
pearance to  the  inhabitants  of  their  islands ;  and  of 
the  many  but  ineffectual  expeditions  that  had  been 
made  in  search  of  it.  They  took  him  to  a  promon- 
tory of  the  island  of  Palma,  from  whence  the  shad- 
owy St.  Brandan  had  oftenest  been  descried,  and 
they  pointed  out  the  very  tract  in  the  west  whcic  it.« 
mountains  had  been  seen. 

Don  Fernando  listened  with  rapt  attention.  He 
had  no  longer  a  doubt  th?t  this  mysterious  and  fuga- 
cious island  must  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  Seven 
Cities ;  and  that  there  must  be  some  supernatural 
influence  connected  with  it,  that  had  operated  upon 
himself,  and  made  the  events  of  a  night  occupy  the 
space  of  a  century. 

He  endeavored,  out  in  vain,  to  rouse  the  islanders 
to  another  attempt  at  discovery ;  they  had  given  up 
the  phantom  island  as  indeed  inaccessible.  Fernan- 
do, however,  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  The  idea 
wore  itself  deeper  and  deeper  in  his  mind,  until  it 
became  the  engrossing  subject  of  his  thouehts  and 
object  of  his  being.  Every  morning  he  would  repair 
to  the  promontory  of  Palma,  and  sit  there  through- 
out the  live-long  day,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  fairy 
mountains  of  St.  Brandan  peering  above  the  hori- 
zon ;  every  evening  he  returned  to  his  home,  a  dis- 
appointed man,  but  ready  to  resume  his  post  on  the 
following  morning. 

His  assiduity  was  all  in  vain.  He  grew  gray  in 
his  ineffectual  attempt ;  and  was  at  length  fcand 
dead  at  his  post.  His  grave  is  still  shown  in  the 
island  of  Palma,  and  a  cross  is  erected  on  the  spot 
where  he  used  to  sit  and  look  out  upon  the  sea,  in 
hopes  of  the  reappearance  of  the  enchanted  islaijd. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  Of  THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 

Sir  :  I  am  somewhat  of  ilie  same  way  of  think- 
ing, in  regard  to  names,  with  that  profound  philoso- 
pher, Mr.  Shandy,  the  elder,  who  maintained  that 
some  inspired  high  thoughts  and  heroic  aims,  while 
others  entailed  irretrievable  meanness  and  vulgarity 
insomuch  that  a  man  might  sink  under  the  insignifi- 
cance of  his  name,  and  be  absolutely  '  Nicodemused 
into  nothing.'  I  have  ever,  therefore,  thought  it  a 
great  hardship  for  a  man  to  be  obliged  to  struggle 
through  life  with  some  ridiculous  or  ignoble  'Christ- 
ian name,  as  it  is  too  often  falsely  called,  inflicted 
on  him  in  infancy,  when  he  could  not  choose  for 
himself ;  and  would  give  him  free  liberty  to  change 
It  for  one  more  to  his  taste,  when  he  had  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion. 

I  have  the  same  notion  with  respect  to  local  names, 
Some  at  once  prepossess  us  in  favor  of  a  place  ; 
others  repel  us,  by  unlucky  associations  of  the  mind  ; 
and  I  have  known  scenes  worthy  of  being  the  very 
haunt  of  poetry  and  romance,  yet  doomed  to  irre- 
trievable vulgarity,  by  some  ill-chosen  name,  which 
not  even  the  magic  numbers  of  a  Halleck  or  a 
Bryant  could  elevate  into  poetical  acceptation. 

This  is  an  evil  unfortunately  too  prevalent  through- 
out our  country.  Nature  has  stamped  the  land  with 
features  of  sublimity  and  Iteauty ;  but  some  of  oui 
noblest  mountains  and  loveliest  streams  are  in  dangei 
of  remaining  for  ever  unhonored  and  unsung,  from 
hearing  appellations  totally  abhorrent  to  the  Muse. 
In  the  tirst  place,  our  countiy  is  deluged  with  names 
taken  from  places  in  the  old  world,  and  appusd  to 
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places  havinff  no  possible  affinity  or  resemblance  to 
their  namesMes.  This  betokens  a  forlorn  poverty  of 
invention,  and  a  second-hand  spirit,  content  to  cover 
its  nakedness  with  borrowed  or  cast-off  clothes  of 
Europe. 

Then  we  have  a  shallow  affectation  ot  scholarship : 
the  whole  catalogue  of  ancient  worthies  is  shaken 
out  from  the  back  of  Lempriere's  Classical  Diction- 
•ry,  and  a  wide  region  of  wild  country  sprinkled 
ovei  with  the  names  of  the  heroes,  poets,  and  sages 
3f  antiquity,  jumbled  into  the  most  whimsical  juxta- 
V'osition.  Then  we  have  our  political  god-fathers ; 
topographical  engineers,  perhaps,  or  persons  em- 
ployed by  government  to  survey  and-  lay  out  town- 
ships. These,  forsooth,  glorify  the  patrons  that  g^ive 
them  bread ;  so  we  have  the  names  of  the  great 
official  men  of  the  day  scattered  over  the  land,  as  if 
they  were  the  real '  salt  of  the  earth,'  with  which  it 
was  to  be  seasoned.  Well  for  us  is  it,  when  these 
official  gfreat  men  happen  to  have  names  of  fair  ac- 
ceptation ;  but  wo  unto  us,  should  a  Tulibs  or  a 
Potts  be  in  power  :  we  are  sure,  in  a  little  while,  to 
find  Tubbsvilles  and  Pottsylvanias  springing  up  in 
every  direction. 

Under  these  melancholy  dispensations  of  taste  and 
loyalty,  therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
dawnmg  hope,  that  I  have  lately  perceived  the  atten- 
tion of  persons  of  intelligence  beginning  to  be  awak- 
ened on  this  subject.  I  trust  if  the  matter  should 
once  be  taken  up,  it  will  not  be  readily  abandoned. 
We  are  yet  young  enough,  as  a  country,  to  remedy 
and  reform  much  of  what  has  been  done,  and  to  re- 
lease many  of  our  rising  towns  and  cities,  and  our 
noble  streams,  from  names  calculated  to  vulgarize  the 
lind. 

I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  suggested  the  ex- 
prtiiency  of  searching  out  the  origin.il  Indian  names 
af  places,  and  wherever  they  are  striking  and 
f'lphonious,  and  those  by  which  they  have  been 
luperseded  are  glarinjjly  objectionable,  to  restore 
them.  They  would  have  the  merit  of  originality, 
and  of  belonging  to  the  country  ;  and  they  would 
remain  as  reliques  of  the  native  lords  of  the  soil, 
when  every  other  vestige  had  disappeared.  Many 
of  these  names  may  easily  be  regained,  by  reference 
to  old  title  deeds,  and  to  the  archives  of  states  and 
counties.  In  my  own  case,  by  examining  the  records 
of  the  county  clerk's  office,  1  have  discovered  the  In- 
dian names  of  various  places  and  objects  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  have  found  them  inhnitely  superior  to 
the  trite,  poverty-stricken  names  which  had  been  given 
by  the  settlers.  A  lieautiful  pastoral  stream,  for  in- 
stJince,  which  winds  for  n.any  a  mile  through  one  of 
the  lovelie.st  littk'  valleys  in  the  state  h.-is  long  been 
known  by  the  common-place  name  of  the  '  Saw-mill 
River.'  In  the  old  Indian  grants,  it  is  designated 
as  the  Neperan.  Another,  a  perfectly  wizard  stream, 
which  winds  through  the  wildest  recesses  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  bears  the  num-drum  name  of  Mill  Crt  tk  : 
in  the  Indian  grants,  it  sustains  the  euphonious  title 
of  the  Pocaniico. 

Similar  researches  have  released  Long-Island 
from  many  of  those  paltry  and  vulgar  n;iines  which 
fringed  its  beautiful  shares ;  their  Cow  iJays,  nrul 
Cow  Necks,  ai";  Oyster  londs,  and  Musquito  Coves, 
which  spread  a  spell  of  vulg.irity  over  the  whole 
•land,  and  kept  persons  of  taste  and  fancy  at  a  dis- 
juice. 

It  would  he  f.n  objt-ct  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
historical  societies,  which  are  springing  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  Union,  to  have  maps  executed  of  their 
respective  states  or  neighborhoods,  in  which  all  the 
Indian  locd  names  should,  as  far  ;us  possible,  be  re- 
itored.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  nemen- 
eiature  of  the  (ountrt'  is  almost  of  sufficient  importance 
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for  the  foundation  of  a  distinct  society ;  oi  rather,  a 
corresponding  association  of  persons  of  taste  and 
judgment,  of  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Such  an  'as< 
sociation,  if  properly  constituted  and  composed,  com- 
prising especially  all  the  literary  talent  of  the  coun- 
try, though  it  might  not  have  legislative  povvei 
in  its  enactments,  yet  would  have  the  all-peivading 
power  of  the  press  ;  and  the  changes  in  nomencia 
ture  which  it  might  dictate,  being  at  once  adoptet 
by  elegant  writers  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  inter 
woven  with  the  literature  of  the  country,  would  ulti- 
mately pass  into  popular  currency. 

Should  Such  a  reforming  association  arise,  I  beg 
to  recorrnrend  to  its  attention  all  those  mongrel 
names  that  have  the  adjective  New  prefixed  to  .hem, 
and  pray  they  may  be  one  and  all  kicked  out  jf  the 
country.  I  am  for  none  of  these  second-hand  appel- 
lations, that  stamp  us  a  second-hand  people,  and 
that  are  to  perpetuate  us  a  new  country  to  the  end 
of  time.  Odds  my  life !  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope  and 
trust  we  are  to  live  to  be  an  old  nation,  as  well  as 
our  neighbors,  and  have  no  idea  that  our  cities,  when 
they  shall  have  attained  to  venerable  antiquity,  shall 
still  be  dubbed  A'ifw-York,  and  A'ira'-London,  and 
ne-M  this  and  new  that,  like  the  Pont  Neuf,  (the  New 
Bridge,)  at  Paris,  which  is  the  oldest  bridge  in  that 
capital,  or  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  horse,  which 
continued  to  be  called  '  the  colt,'  until  he  died  of  old 
age. 

Speaking  of  New- York,  reminds  me  of  some  ob- 
servations which  I  met  with  some  time  since,  in  one 
of  the  public  papers,  about  the  name  of  our  state 
and  city.  The  writer  proposes  to  substitute  for  the 
present  names,  those  of  the  State  of  Ontario, 
and  the  City  of  Manhattan.  I  concur  in  his 
suggestion  most  heartily.  Though  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  though  I  love  ever) 
stick  and  stone  about  it,  yet  I  do  not,  nor  ever  did, 
relish  its  name.  I  like  neither  its  sound  nor  its  sig- 
nificance. As  to  its  sii^nificance,  the  very  adjective 
new  gives  to  our  great  commercial  metropolis  a  sec- 
ond-hand character,  as  if  referring  to  some  oider, 
more  dignified,  and  important  place,  of  which  it 
was  a  mere  copy ;  though  in  fact,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed, the  whole  name  commemorates  a  grant  b) 
Charles  II.  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  made 
in  the  spirit  of  royal  munificence,  of  a  tr.'.ct  of 
country  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  As  to  the 
sound,  what  can  you  make  of  ii,  eiiher  in  poetry  or 
prose  ?  New- York  !  Why,  Sir,  if  it  were  to  share 
the  fate  of  Troy  itself;  to  suffer  a  ten  years'  siege, 
and  be  sacked  and  plundered ;  no  modem  Homer 
would  ever  be  able  to  elevate  the  name  to  epic  dig- 
nity. 

Now,  Sir,  Ontario  would  be  a  name  worthy  of 
the  empire  state.  It  bears  with  it  the  mnjesty  of 
that  internal  sea  which  washes  our  northwestern 
shore.  Or,  if  any  objection  should  be  made,  from 
its  not  being  completely  embraced  within  our  bound- 
aries, there  is  the  Mohegan,  one  of  tiie  Indian 
nriiiies  for  that  glorious  river,  the  Hudson,  which 
would  lumish  an  excellent  state  appe'lation.  Sc 
also  New-York  might  be  called  Manhalta,  as  it  is 
named  in  some  of  the  early  records,  and  Manhattan 
used  as  the  adjective,  Manhattan,  however,  stand: 
well  as  a  substantive,  and  '  Manhattanese,'  which  i 
observe  Mr.  Coi)PER  has  adopted  in  some  of  his 
writings,  would  be  a  very  good  appellation  for  a 
citizen  of  the  commercial  metropolis. 

A  word  or  two  more,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I  have  done. 
We  want  a  ;iATiONAL  NMtfE.  We  want  it  poeti- 
cally, and  we  want  it  politically.  With  the  p'<tica! 
necessity  of  the  case  I  .shall  not  trouble  myself.  ! 
leave  it  to  our  poets  to  tell  how  they  manage  to  steei 
that  collocation  of  words.  'The  (jnited   Slates  o' 
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North  America,'  down  the  swelling  tide  of  song, 
lind  to  float  the  whole  raft  out  upon  the  sea  of  he- 
roic poesy.  I  am  now  speakinf  of  the  mere  pur- 
poses of  common  life.  How  is  a  citizen  of  this  re- 
public to  designate  himself?  As  an  American? 
There  are  two  Americas,  each  subdivided  into  vari- 
ous empires,  rapidly  rising  in  importance.  As  a  cit- 
izen of  tlie  United  States  ?  It  is  a  clumsy,  lumber- 
ing title,  yet  still  it  is  not  distinctive ;  for  we  have 
now  the  United  States  of  Central  America;  and 
Heaven  knows  how  many  '  United  States '  may 
spring  up  un'*er  the  Proteus  changes  of  Spanish 
America. 

This  may  appear  matter  of  small  concernment ; 
but  any  one  that  has  travelled  in  foreign  countries 
must  be  conscious  of  the  embarrassment  and  cir- 
cumlocution sometimes  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a 
perfectly  distinct  and  explicit  national  appellation. 
In  France,  when  I  have  announced  myself  as  an 
American,  I  have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  one  of 
the  French  colonies ;  in  Spain,  to  be  from  Mexico,  or 
Peru,  or  some  other  Spanish- American  country. 
Repeatedly  have  I  found  myself  involved  in  a  Ion? 
geographical  and  political  definition  of  my  national 
identity. 

Now,  Sir,  nieaning  no  disrespect  to  any  of  our  co 
heirs  of  this  great  quarter  of^  the  world,  I  am  for 
none  of  this  coparceny  in  a  name  that  is  to  mingle 
us  up  with  the  riff-raff  colonies  and  off-sets  of  every 
nation  of  Europe.  The  title  of  American  may  serve 
to  tell  the  quarter  of  the  world  to  which  1  belong, 
the  same  as  a  Frenchman  or  an  Englishman  may 
call  himself  a  European ;  but  1  want  my  own  pecul- 
iar national  name  to  rally  under.  I  want  an  appel- 
lation that  shall  tell  at  once,  and  in  a  way  not  to  be 
mistaken,  that  1  belong  to  this  very  portion  of  Amer- 
ica, geographical  and  political,  to  which  it  is  my 
f.ride  and  happiness  to  belong;  that  1  am  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  which  founded  this  Anglo-Saxon 
err.pire  in  the  wilderness ;  and  that  I  have  no  part 
or  parcel  with  any  other  race  or  empire,  Spanish, 
French,  or  Portuguese,  in  either  of  the  Americas. 
Such  an  appellation,  Sir,  would  have  magic  in  it.  It 
would  bind  every  part  of  the  confederacy  together 
as  with  a  key-stone ;  it  would  be  a  passjiort  to  the 
citizen  of  our  republic  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  lumish  ourselves  with 
such  a  national  appellation,  from  one  of  the  grand 
and  eternal  features  of  our  country  ;  from  that  r.oble 
chain  of  mountains  which  formed  its  back-hone,  and 
ran  through  the  'old  confederacy,'  when  it  first  de- 
clared our  national  independence.  I  allude  to  the 
Appalachian  or  Alleghany  mountains.  We  might 
do  this  without  any  very  inconvenient  change  in  our 
present  titles.  We  might  still  use  the  phrase,  '  The 
United  States,'  substituting  Afipalachia,  oi  Alle- 
ghania,  (I  should  prefer  the  latter.)  in  place  of 
\merica.  The  title  of  Ap[)alachian,  or  Alle- 
'hanian,  would  still  announce  us  as  Americans,  but 
Would  specify  us  as  citizens  ot  the  Great  Republic. 
Even  our  old  national  cypher  of  U.  S.  A,  might  re- 
main unaltered,  designating  the  United  States  of 
.^Ueghania. 

These  are  crude  ideas,  Mr.  Editor,  hastily  thrown 
put  to  elicit  the  ideas  of  others,  and  to  call  attention 
CO  A  subject  of  more  national  importance  than  may 
tA  fint  be  supposed. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Geoffrey  Crayon. 


DESULTORY  THOUGHTS  ON  CRITICISM. 


'  I.RT  Ik  man  write  never  lo  well,  there  are  now-a-dayi  a  aort  o 
penons  Ihey  call  critics,  that,  egad,  have  no  more  wit  ia  then 
than  ao  many  hobby-horses  ;  but  they  Ml  laugh  at  you,  ^ir,  anc 
find  fault  and  censure  things,  that,  e^ad,  I'm  sure  they  uit  noi 
able  to  do  themselves  ;  a  sort  of  envious  persons,  that  etiU'itt 
the  glories  of  persons  of  parts,  and  think  lo  build  their  fame  bi 
calumniation  of  persons  that,  egad,  to  my  knowledge,  nf  al 
persons  in  the  world,  are  in  nature  the  persons  that  do  at  niuci 
despise  all  that,  aa —  a  —    In  fine,  1  'II  lay  no  more  of  'em  ! ' 

Rbhbarsal. 

All  the  woYld  knows  the  story  of  the  tempest 
tossed  voyager,  who,  coming  upon  a  strange  coast, 
and  seeing  a  man  han^ng  in  chains,  hailed  it  with 
joy,  as  the  sign  of  a  civilized  country.  In  like  man- 
ner we  may  hail,  as  a  proof  of  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  civilization  and  refinement  in  this  country, 
the  increasing  numlwr  of  delinquent  authors  daily 
gibbetted  for  the  edification  of  the  public. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  e-.ery  other,  we  are  'going 
ahead '  with  accelerated  velocity,  and  promising  to 
outstrip  the  superannuated  countries  of^Europe.  It 
is  really  astonishing  to  see  the  number  of  tribunals 
incessantly  springmg  up  for  :ne  trial  of  literary 
offences.  Independent  of  the  high  courts  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  the  great  quarterly  reviews,  we  have 
innumerable  minor  tribunals,  monthly  and  weekly, 
down  to  the  Pie-poudre  courts  in  the  daily  papers ; 
insomuch  that  no  culprit  stands  so  little  chance  of 
escaping  castigation,  as  an  unlucky  author,  guilty  oi 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  please  the  public. 

Seriously  speaking,  however,  it  is  questionable 
whether  our  national  literature  is  sufficiently  ad 
vanced,  to  bear  this  excess  of  criticism  ;  and  wheihc} 
it  would  not  thrive  better,  if  allowed  to  spring  up. 
for  some  time  longer,  in  the  freshness  and  vigor  of 
native  vegetation.  When  the  worthy  Jud{je  Coulter, 
of  Virginia,  opened  court  for  the  first  time  in  one  of 
the  upper  counties,  he  was  for  enforcing  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  that  had  grown  into  use  in  the  old, 
long-settled  counties.  '  This  is  all  very  well,"  said  a 
shrewd  old  farmer;  'but  lei  me  tell  ytiu.  Judge 
Coulter,  you  set  your  coulter  too  deep  f  jr  a  new 
soil." 

For  my  part,  I  doubt  whether  either  writer  or 
reader  is  benefited  by  what  Is  commonly  called 
criticism.  The  former  is  rendered  cautious  and  dis- 
trustful;  he  fears  to  give  way  to  those  kindling 
emotions,  and  brave  sallies  of  thought,  which  bear 
him  up  to  excellence  ;  the  latter  is  made  fastidious 
and  cynical ;  or  rather,  he  surrenders  his  own  inde- 
pendent taste  and  judgment,  and  learns  to  like  and 
dislike  at  second  hand. 

Let  us,  foi  a  moment,  consider  the  nature  of  this 
thing  called  criticism,  which  exerts  such  a  sway  ovei 
the  liter-try  world.  The  pronoun  we,  used  by  ci  tics, 
has  a  most  imposing  and  di-Jusive  soutvd.  Tht 
reader  pictures  to  himself  a  conclave  of  Ifatiied  men 
deliberating;  gravely  and  scrupulously  oi  ti.e  merit) 
of  the  book  in  question  ;  examiniti);  it  pi  ge  by  page 
comparing  and  balancinjj  their  opinions,  and  whei 
they  have  united  in  a  conscientious  verdict,  pu)lli.^h 
ing  It  for  the  benefit  of  t!ie  world:  whereas  the  criL' 
cisin  is  generally  the  crude  and  hasty  production  ot 
an  individual,  scribbling  lo  while  away  an  idle  houi, 
to  oblige  a  iiook-seller,  or  to  defray  current  expenses. 
How  often  is  it  the  passing  notion  of  the  hour, 
affected  by  .tccidental  circumstances  ;  by  indisposi- 
tion, by  peevishness,  liy  vapors  or  indigestion  ;  by 
personal  prejudice,  or  party  feeling.  Sometimes  a 
work  is  sacrificed,  because  the  reviewer  wishes  a 
satirical  article ;  sometimes  because  he  wants  a 
humorous  one ;  and  sometimes  because  the  authoi 
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reviewed  has   become  offensively  celebrated,  and 
jfTers  high  game  to  the  literary  marksman. 

How  often  would  the  critic  himself,  if  a  conscien- 
tious man,  reverse  his  opinion,  had  he  time  to  revise 
it  in  a  mure  sunny  moment ;  but  the  press  is  wait- 
ing, the  printer's  devil  is  at  his  elbow  ;  the  article  is 
wanted  to  make  the  requisite  variety  for  the  number 
of  the  review,  or  the  author  has  pressing  occasion  for 
♦he  sum  he  is  to  receive  for  the  article,  so  it  is  sent 
iff,  all  blotted  and  blurrtd ;  with  a  shrug  of  the 
'ihouldei^  and  the  consolatory  ejaculation  : '  Pshaw  ! 
flirse  it !  it 's  nothing  but  a  review  ! ' 

The  critic,  too,  who  dictates  thus  oracularly  to 
the  world,  is  perhaps  some  dingy,  ill-favored,  ill- 
mannered  varlet,  who,  were  he  to  speak  by  word 
of  mouth,  would  be  disregarded,  if  not  scoffed  at ; 
but  such  is  the  magic  of  types ;  such  the  mystic 
operation  of  anonymous  writing ;  such  the  potential 
effect  of  the  pronoun  we,  that  his  crude  decisions, 
fulminated  through  the  press,  become  circulated  far 
and  wide,  control  the  opinions  of  the  world,  and  give 
or  destroy  reputation. 

Many  readers  have  grown  timorous  in  their  judg- 
ments since  the  all-pervading  currency  ol  criticism 
They  fear  to  express  a  revised,  frank  opinion  aliout  I 
any  new  work,  and  to  relish  it  honestly  and  heartily, 
lest  it  should  be  condemned  in  the  next  review,  and 
they  stand  convicted  of  bad  taste.  Hence  they 
hedge  their  opinions,  like  a  gambler  his  bets,  and 
leave  an  opening  to  retract,  and  retreat,  and  qualify, 
and  neutralize  every  unguarded  expression  of  delight, 
until  their  very  praise  declines  into  a  faintness  that 
is  damning. 

Were  every  one,  on  the  contrary,  to  judge  for  him- 
self, and  speak  his  mind  frankly  and  fearlessly,  we 
should  have  more  true  criticism  in  the  world  than  at 
present.  Whenever  a  person  is  pleased  with  a  work, 
he  ma}  be  assured  that  it  has  good  qualities.  An 
author  who  pleases  a  variety  of  readers,  must  possess 
substantial  powers  of  pleasing  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
intrinsic  merits ;  for  otherwise  we  acknowledge  an 
effect,  and  deny  the  cause.  The  reader,  therefore, 
should  not  suffer  himself  to  be  readily  shaken  from 
the  conviction  of  his  own  feelings,  by  the  sweeping 
censures  of  pseudo  critics.  The  author  he  has  ad- 
mired, may  be  chargeable  with  a  thousand  faults  ; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  beauties  and  excellencies  that 
have  excited  his  admiration ;  and  he  should  recol- 
lect that  taste  and  judgment  are  as  much  evinced  in 
the  perception  of  beauties  among  ilefects,  as  in  a 
detection  of  defects  among  beauties.  For  my  part, 
I  honor  the  blessed  and  blessing  spirit  that  is  quick 
to  discover  and  extol  all  that  is  pleasing  aqd  merito- 
rious. Give  me  the  honest  bee,  that  extracts  honey 
from  the  humblest  weed,  but  save  me  from  the  in- 
genuity of  the  spider,  which  traces  its  venom,  even 
in  the  midst  of  a  flower-garden. 

If  the  mere  fact  of  Inking  chargeabic  with  faults 
and  imperfections  is  to  condemn  -in  author,  who  is 
to  escape  ?  The  greatest  writers  of  antiquity  have, 
in  this  way,  been  obnoxious  to  criticism.  Aristotle 
himself  has  been  accused  of  ignorance  ;  Aristoph- 
Uies  of  impiety  and  buffoonery  ;  Virgil  of  plagi- 
irism  and  a  want  of  invention  ;  Horace  of  obscurity  ; 
Cicrtu  has  l)ecn  said  to  want  vigor  and  connexion, 
and  Demosthenes  to  be  deficient  in  nature,  and  in 
purity  of  language.  Yet  these  have  all  survived  the 
crnsurtis  of  tne  critic,  and  flourished  on  to  a  glorious 
inunortality.  Ever)'  now  and  then  the  world  is 
startieu  oy  some  new  doctriiifs  in  matters  of  taste, 
some  levelling  attacks  on  established  creeds  ;  some 
sweeping  denurciitions  of  whole  generations,  or 
schools  of  writers,  as  they  are  called,  who  had 
seemed  to  be  embalmed  ani|  canonized  in  public 
opinion.     Such  has  been  the  caM.  fur  inst.inc*;.  with 


Pope,  and  Dryden,  and  Addison  who  for  a  timt 
lave  almost  been  shaken  from  their  pedestals,  pncl 
treated  as  false  idols. 

It  is  singular,  also,><to  see  the  fickleness  ol  the 
world  with  respect  to  its  favorites.  Enthusiasm  ex 
hausts  itself,  and  prepares  the  way  for  dislike.  The 
public  is  always  for  positive  sentiments,  and  ncM 
sensations.  When  wearied  of  admiring,  it  delighta 
to  censure ;  thus  coininga  double  set  of  enjoyments 
out  of  the  same  subject.  Scott  and  Byron  are  scarce 
cold  in  their  graves,  and  already  we  find  criticism 
beginning  to  call  in  question  those  powers  which 
held  the  world  in  magpie  thraldom.  Even  in  our  own 
country,  one  of  its  greatest  geniuses  has  had  some 
rough  passages  with  the  censors  of  the  press ;  and 
instantly  criticism  begins  to  unsay  all  that  it  has 
repeatedly  said  in  his  praise;  and  the  public  are 
almost  led  to  believe  that  the  pen  which  has  so  often 
delighted  them,  is  absolutely  destitute  of  the  powei 
to  delight ! 

If,  then,  such  reverses  in  opinion  as  to  matters  of 
taste  can  be  so  readily  brought  about,  when  may  ar 
author  feel  himself  secure  ?  Where  is  th*-  anchoring 
ground  of  popularity,  when  he  may  thus  be  driven 
rom  his  moorings,  and  foundered  even  in  harbor? 
The  reader,  too,  when  he  is  to  consider  himself  saft 
in  admiring,  when  he  sees  long-established  altars 
overthrowi  and  his  household  deities  dashed  to  the 
ground ! 

There  is  one  consolatory  reflection.  Every  abuse 
carries  with  it  its  own  remedy  or  palliation.  Thu; 
the  excess  of  crude  and  hasty  criticism,  arhich  has 
of  late  prevailed  throughout  the  literary  world,  and 
threatened  to  overrun  our  country,  begins  to  produce 
its  own  antidote.  Where  there  is  a  multiplicity  of 
contradictory  paths,  a  man  must  make  his  choice , 
in  so  doing,  he  has  to  exercise  his  judgrment,  and 
that  is  one  great  step  to  mental  independeioice.  He 
begins  to  doubt  all,  where  all  differ,  and  but  one  can 
be  in  the  right.  He  is  driven  to  trust  to  his  own 
discernment,  and  his  natural  feelings ;  and  here  he 
is  most  likely  to  be  safe.  The  author,  too,  finding 
that  what  is  condemned  at  one  tribunal,  is  applauded 
at  another,  though  perplexed  for  a  time,  gives  way 
at  length  to  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  his  genius 
and  the  dictates  of  his  taste,  and  writes  in  the  way 
most  natural  to  himself.  It  is  thus  that  criticism, 
which  by  its  severity  may  have  held  the  little  world 
of  writers  in  check,  may,  by  its  very  excess  disarm 
itself  of  its  terrors,  and  the  hardihood  of  talent  bo- 
come  restored.  O-  C. 


SPANISH   ROMANCE. 


TO  THE   BDITOR  OF    I  UK   KVICKERBOCKER. 

Sir  :  I  have  already  given  you  a  legend  or  two 
drawn  from  ancient  Spanish  sources,  and  may  occa- 
sionally give  you  a  fevv  more.  I  love  these  old  Sj-an- 
ish  themes,  especially  when  they  have  .i.  dash  ot  the 
Murisco  in  them,  and  treat  of'the  tines  when  ths 
Moslems  maintained  a  foot-hold  in  the  peninsri'.i 
They  have  a  high,  spicy,  orient, i!  flavor,  not  to  Ix 
found  in  any  other  themes  that  are  merely  European. 
In  fact,  Spain  is  a  country  that  stands  .ilonr  in  tljc 
m'dst  of  Europe ;  severed  in  habits,  manneis  and 
motles  of  thinking,  from  all  its  cortinent.il  neighbors 
It  is  a  romantic  country  ;  but  its  romance  has  none 
of  the  sentimentality  of*^  modern  European  romance  , 
it  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  brilliMUt  regions  of  the 
Fast,  and  from  the  high-minded  schaol  of  Saracenir 
chivalry 
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The  Arat)  invasion  and  conquest  brought  a  higher 
civilization  and  a  nobler  style  of  thinking  into  Gothic 
Spain.    The  Arabs  were  a  quicic-witted,  sagacious, 
proud-spirited,  and  poetical  people,  and  were  imbued 
with  oriental  science  and  literature.    Wherever  they 
established  a  seat  of  power,  it  became  a  rallying 
place  for  the  learned  and  ingenious ;  and  they  soft- 
:;ned  and  reiined  the  people  whom  they  conquered. 
By  degrees,  occupancy  seemed  to  give  them  a  nered- 
ttary  right  to  their  foot-hold  in  the  land ;  they  ceased 
to  be  looked  upon  as  invaders,  and  were  regarded  as 
*;val  neighbors.      The  peninsula,  broken  up  into  a 
rariety  of  states,  both  Christian  and  Moslem,  be- 
came  for  centuries   a  great  campaigning  ground, 
where  the  art  of  war  seemed  to  be  the  principal 
business  of  man,  and  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  romantic  chivalry.     The  original  ground  of  hos- 
tility, a  difference  of  faith,  gradually  lost  its  rancor. 
Neighboring  states,  of  opposite  creeds,  were  occa- 
sionally linked  together  in  alliances,  offensive  and 
defensive  ;  so  that  the  cross  and  crescent  were  to  be 
seen  side  by  side  fighting  against  some  common  en- 
emv.    In  times  of  peace,  too,  the  noble  youth  of  either 
faitli  resorted  to  the  same  cities.  Christian  or  Mos- 
lem, to  school  themselves  in  military  science.     Even 
in  the  temporary  truces  of  sanguinary  wars,  the  war- 
riors who  had  recently  striven  together  in  the  deadly 
conflicts  of  the  field,  laid  aside  ilieir  animosity,  met 
at  tournaments,  jousts,  and  other  military  festivities, 
and  exchanged  the  courtesies  of  gentle  and  generous 
spirits.     Thus  the  opposite  races  became  frequently 
mingled  together  in  peaceful  intercourse,  or  if  any 
rivalry  took  place,  it  was  in  those  high  courtesies 
and  nobler  acts  which  bespeak  the   accomplished 
cavilicr.     Warriors  of  opposite  creeds'  became  am- 
bitious of  transcending  each  other  in  magnanimity 
•3  well  as  valor.     Indeed,  the  chivalric  virtues  were 
refined  upon  to  a  degree  sometimes  fastidious  and 
X>nstralncd  ;  but  at  other  times,  inexpressibly  noble 
And  affecting.     The  annals  of  the  times  teem  with 
.llustrious  instances  of   high-wrought  court^^sy,  ro- 
mantic generosity,  lofty  disinterestedness,  and  punc- 
tilious honor,  that  warm  the  very  soul  to  read  them. 
These  have  furnished  themes  for  national  plays  and 
poems,  or  have  been  celebrated  in  those  all-pervading 
ballads  which  are  as  the  life-breath  of  the  people, 
and  thus  have  continued  to  exercise  an  influence  on 
the  national  character  which  centuries  of  vicissitude 
and  decline  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  ;  so  that, 
with  all  their  faults,  and  they  are  many,  the  Span- 
iards, even  at  the  present  day,  are  on  many  points 
the  most  high-minded  and  proud-spirited  people  of 
Europe.     It  is  true,  the  romance  of  feeling  derived 
from  the   sources   I   have   mentioned,  has.  like  all 
o'her   romance,  its   affectations   and   extremes.     It 
renders  the  Spaniard  at  times  pompous  and  gran- 
diloquent ;  prone  to  carry  the  '  pundonor,'  or  point  of 
honor,  beyond  the  bounds  of  sober  sense  and  sound 
morality ;  disposed,  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  to  affect 
the  'grande  caballcro,'  and  to  look  down  with  sov- 
ereign disdain  upon  'arts  mechanical,"  and  all   the 
gainful  pursuits  of  plebeian  life ;  but  this  very  infla- 
tion of  spirit,  while  it  fills  his  brain  with  vapors,  lifts 
him  above  a  thousand  meannesses  ;  and  though  it 
often  keeps  him  in  indigence,  ever  protects  liiin  from 
!  tigarity. 

In  the  present  day,  when  popular  Hterature  is  run- 
:;ing  into  the  low  levels  of  life  and  luxuriating  on  the 
rices  and  follies  of  mankind,  and  when  the  universal 
pursuit  of  gain  is  trampling  down  the  early  growth 
of  poetic  feeling  and  weanng  out  the  verdure  of  the 
soul,  !  question  whether  it  would  not  be  of  service 
for  the  reader  occasionally  to  turn  to  these  records 
of  prouder  times  and  loftier  modes  of  thinking,  and  to 
■••ti'to  himself  to  the  very  lips  in  old  Spanish  romance. 


For  my  own  part,  I  ha/e  a  shelf  or  two  oi  vener- 
able, parchment-bound  tomes,  picked  up  h-re  and 
there  about  the  peninsula,  and  filled  with  chronicles 
plays,  and  ballads,  ^bout  Moors  and  Christians, 
which  I  keep  by  me  as  mental  tonics,  in  the  same 
way  that  a  provident  housewife  has  her  cupboard  ot 
cordials.    Whenever  I  find  my  mind  brought  below 

Car  by  the  common-place  of  every-dav  life,  or  jan  «' 
y  the  sordid  collisions  of  the  world,  or  put  out  ol 
tune  by  the  shrewd  selfishness  of  modern  utilitarian- 
ism, I  resort  to  these  venerable  tomes,  as  did  th< 
worthy  hero  of  La  Mancha  to  his  books  of  chivalry, 
and  refresh  and  tone  u^  my  spirit  by  a  deep  draught 
of  their  contents.  They  have  some  such  effect  upon 
me  as  Falstaff  ascribes  to  a  good  Sherri&  sack 
'  warming  tne  blood  and  filling  the  brain  wit '  fiery 
and  delectable  shapes.' 

I  here  subjoin,  Mr,  Editor,  a  small  specimen  ot 
the  cordials  I  have  mentioned,  just  drawn  from  mj 
Spanish  cupboard,  which  I  recommend  to  your  pal- 
ate. If  you  find  it  to  your  taste,  you  may  pass  it  on 
to  your  readers. 

Your  correspondent  and  well-wisher, 

Geoffrky  Crayon. 


LEGEND  OF  DON   MUNIO   SANCHO  DE 
HINOJOSA. 

BY  THK  AUTHOR  OF  THE  SKETCH-BOOK. 


In  the  cloisters  of  the  ancient  Benedictme  convent 
of  San  Domingo,  at  Silos,  in  Castile,  are  the  mould 
ering  yet  magnificent  monuments  of  the  once  power- 
ful and  chivalrous  family  of  Hinojosa.  Among  these, 
reclines  the  marble  figure  of  a  knight,  in  complete 
armor,  with  the  hands  pressed  together,  as  if  in 
prayer.  On  one  side  of  his  tomb  is  sculptured  in  re- 
lief a  band  of  Christian  cavaliers,  capturing  a  caval- 
cade of  male  and  female  Moors  ;  on  the  other  side, 
the  same  cavaliers  are  represented  kneeling  before 
an  altar.  The  tomb,  like  most  of  the  neighboring 
monuments,  is  almost  in  ruins,  and  the  sculpture  is 
nearly  unintelligfible,  excepting  to  the  keen  eye  of  the 
antiquary.  The  story  connected  with  the  sepulchre, 
however,  is  still  preserved  in  the  old  Spanish  chroni- 
cles, and  is  to  the  following  purport. 


In  old  times,  several  hundred  years  ago,  there  wa£ 
a  noble  Castilian  cavalier,  named  Don  Munio  Sancho 
de  Hinojosa,  lord  of  a  border  castle,  which  had  stood 
the  brunt  of  m.iny  a  Moorish  foray  He  had  seventy 
horsemen  as  his  household  roops.  all  of  the  ancient 
Castilian  proof;  stark  warriors,  nard  riders,  and  men 
of  iron  ;  vith  these  n**  scoured  the  Moorish  lands, 
and  made  his  name  terrible  tn<-oughout  the  borders. 
His  castle  halt  was  covered  wrth  banners,  and  scim- 
etars,  and  MtjuU-m  helms,  the  trophies  of  his  prowess, 
Don  Munio  was,  moreover,  a  keen  huntsman  ;  and 
rejoiced  in  hounds  of  all  kinds,  steeds  for  the  chase. 
and  hawks  for  the  towering  sp<jrt  of  falconry.  When 
not  engaged  in  warfare,  his  delight  was  to  beat  up 
the  neighboring  forests;  and  scarcely  ever  did  he 
ride  forth,  without  hound  and  horn,  a  boar-spear  in 
his  hand,  or  a  hawk  upon  his  fist,  and  an  attendant 
train  of  huntsmen. 

His  wife.  DOnna  Maria  Palacin,  was  of  a  gentle 
anil  timid  nature,  little  fitted  to  be  the  spouse  of  so 
hardy  and  adventurous  a  knight  ;  and  many  a  tear 
did  the  poor  lady  shed,  wh-n  he  saliied  forth  upon 
his  daring  en'erprises,  and  many  a  praver  did  she 
offer  up  for  his  safety. 
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At  this  doughty  cavalier  was  one  day  hunting,  he 
stationed  himself  in  a  thicket,  on  the  borders  of  a 
green  glade  of  the  forest,  and  dispersed  his  followers 
to  rouse  the  game,  and  drive  it  toward  his  stand. 
He  had  not  been  here  long,  when  a  cavalcade  of 
Moors,  of  both  sexes,  came  prankling  over  the  forest 
lawn.  They  were  unarmed,  and  magnificently  dressed 
in  robes  of  tissue  and  embroidery,  rich  shawls  of 
India,  bracelets  and  anklets  of  gold,  and  jewels  that 
ipaikled  in  the  sun. 

At  the  head  of  this  gay  cavalcade,  rode  a  youthful 
cavalier,  superior  to  the  rest  in  dignity  and  loftiness 
of  demeanor,  and  in  splendor  of  attire ;  beside  him 
was  a  damsel,  whose  veil,  blown  aside  by  the  breeze, 
displayed  a  face  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  eyes  cast 
down  in  maiden  modesty,  yet  beaming  with  tender- 
ness and  joy. 

Don  Munio  thanked  his  stars  for  sending  him  such 
a  prize,  and  exulted  at  the  thought  of  bearing  home 
to  his  wife  the  glittering  spoils  of  these  infidels. 
Putting  his  hunting-horn  to  his  lips,  he  gave  a  blast 
ihat  rung  through  the  forest.  His  huntsmen  came 
running  from  all  quarters,  and  the  astonished  Moors 
were  surrounded  and  made  captives. 

The  beautiful  Moor  wrung  her  hands  in  despair, 
and  her  female  attendants  uttered  the  most  piercing 
cries.  The  young  Moorish  cavalier  alone  retained 
self-possession.  He  inquired  the  name  of  the  Chris- 
tian knight,  who  commanded  this  troop  of  horsemen. 
When  tolil  that  it  was  Don  Munio  Sancho  de  Hino- 
josa,  his  countenance  lighted  up.  Approaching  that 
cavalier,  and  kissing  his  hand, '  Don  Munio  Sancho,' 
said  he,  '  I  have  heard  of  your  fame  as  a  true  and 
valiant  knight,  terrible  in  arms,  but  schooled  in  the 
noble  virtu,;s  of  chivalry.  Such  do  I  trust  to  find 
you.  In  me  you  behold  Abadil,  son  of  a  Moorish 
Alcayde.  I  am  on  the  way  to  celebrate  my  nuptials 
mth  this  lady  ;  chance  has  thrown  us  in  your  power, 
but  1  contide  in  yuur  magnanimity.  Take  all  our 
tieasure  md  jewels  ;  demand  what  ransom  you  think 
proper  for  our  persons,  but  suffer  us  not  to  be  in- 
sulted or  dishonored. 

When  the  good  knight  heard  this  appeal,  and  be- 
held the  beauty  of  the  youthful  pair,  his  heart  was 
touched  with  tenderness  and  courtesy.  'Ciod  for- 
bid, said  he, '  that  I  should  disturb  such  happy  nup- 
tials. My  prisoners  in  troth  shall  ye  be,  for  fifteen  days, 
and  immured  within  my  castle,  where  1  claim,  as  con- 
queror, the  right  of  celebrating  your  espousals.' 

So  saying,  he  despatched  one  of  his  fleetest  horse- 
men in  advance,  to  notify  Donna  Maria  Palacin  of 
the  coming  of  this  bridal  party ;  while  he  and  his 
huntsmen  escorted  the  cavalcade,  not  as  captors, 
but  as  a  guard  of  honor.  As  they  drew  near  to  the 
castle,  the  banners  were  hung  out,  and  the  trumpets 
sounded  from  the  battlements ;  and  on  their  nearer 
approach,  the  draw-bridge  was  lowered,  and  Donna 
Maria  came  forth  to  meet  them,  attended  by  her 
ladies  and  knights,  her  pages  and  her  minstrels. 
She  took  the  yuung  bride,  Allifra,  in  her  arms, 
k.ised  her  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister,  and  con- 
ducted her  into  the  cast!  I.  In  the  mean  time,  Don 
Munio  sent  forth  missives  in  every  direction,  and  had 
/■-cinds  and  dainties  of  all  kinds  collected  from  the 
ixiuntry  round  ;  and  the  wedding  of  the  Moorish 
'kovrrs  was  celebrated  witii  all  possible  state  and 
itstivity  P'or  fifteen  days,  the  caslie  was  given  up 
to  jt  y  and  revelry.  There  were  tiltings  and  jousts 
it  the  rmg,  and  bull-tights,  and  banquets,  and 
danr.cs  to  the  sound  of  minstrelsy.  When  the  fifteen 
days  were  ai  an  end,  he  made  tne  bride  and  bride- 
groom magnificent  presents,  and  conducted  them 
and  their  attendants  safely  beyond  the  borders. 
Such,  in  old  times,  were  the  courtesy  and  generosity 
of  a  Spanish  cavalier. 


Several  years  after  this  erent,  the  King  sf  Castik 
summoned  his  nobles  to  assist  him  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Moors.  Don  Munio  Sancho  was  among 
the  first  to  answer  to  the  call,  with  seventy  horse- 
men,  all  staunch  and  well-tried  warriors.  His  wife, 
Donna  Maria,  hung  about  his  neck.  '  Alas,  my 
lord ! '  exclaimed  she,  '  how  often  wilt  thou  tempt 
thy  fate,  and  when  will  thy  thirst  for  glory  be  <*.p 
peased ! ' 

'One  battle  more,'  replied  Don  Munio, '  one  batUfi 
more,  for  the  honor  of  Castile,  and  I  here  make  a 
vow,  that  when  this  is  over,  I  will  lay  by  my  sword, 
and  repair  with  my  cavaliers  in  pilgrimage  to  thu 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem.'  The  cavaliei* 
all  joined  with  hini  in  the  vow,  and  Donna  Mani 
felt  in  some  degree  soothed  in  spirit :  still  she  saw 
with  a  heavy  heart  the  departure  of  her  husband, 
and  watched  his  banner  with  wistful  eyes,  until  it 
disappeared  among  the  tices  of  the  forest. 

Tne  King  of  Castile  U  d  his  army  to  the  plains  of 
Almanara,  where  they  en  :ountered  the  Moorish  host, 
near  to  Ucles.  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody ;  the 
Christians  repeatedly  wavered,  and  were  as  often 
rallied  by  the  energy  of  their  commanders.  Don 
Munio  was  covered  with  wounds,  but  refused  to 
leave  the  field.  The  Christians  at  length  gave  way, 
and  the  king  was  hardly  pressed,  and  in  danger  of 
being  captured. 

Don  Munio  called  upon  his  cavaliers  to  follow 
him  to  the  rescue.  '  Now  is  the  time,'  cried  he,  '  to 
prove  your  loyalty.  Fall  to,  like  brave  men !  We 
fight  for  the  true  faith,  and  if  we  lose  our  lives  here, 
we  gain  a  better  life  hereaf'er,' 

Rushing  with  his  men  between  the  king  and  his 
pursuers,  they  checked  the  latter  in  their  career,  and 
gave  time  for  their  monarch  to  escape ;  but  they  fell 
victims  to  their  loyalty.  They  all  fought  to  the  last 
gasp.  Don  Munio  was  jingled  out  by  a  powerful 
Moorish  knight,  but  having  been  wounded  in  the 
right  arm,  he  fought  to  disadvantage,  and  was  slain. 
The  battle  being  over,  the  Moor  pauseil  to  possesi 
himself  of  the  spoils  of  this  redoubtable  Christian 
warrior.  When  he  unlaced  the  helmet,  however, 
and  beheld  the  countenance  of  Don  Munio,  he  gave 
a  great  cry,  and  smote  his  breast.  '  Wo  is  me ! 
cried  he ;  •  I  have  slain  my  benefactor !  The  flower 
of  knightly  virtue  !  the  most  magnanimous  of  cava- 
liers !  ■ 


I. 


While  the  battle  had  been  raging  on  the  plain 
of  Salmanara,  Donna  Maria  Palacin  remained  in  hei 
castle,  a  prey  to  the  keenest  anxiety.  Her  eyes  were 
ever  fixed  on  the  road  that  led  from  the  country  of 
the  Moors,  and  often  she  asked  the  watchman  of 
the  tower,  '  What  seest  thou  ? ' 

One  evening,  at  the  shadowy  hour  cf  twilight,  the 
warden  sounded  his  horn.  '  I  see,'  cried  he,  '  a 
numerous  train  winding  up  the  valley.  There  are 
mingled  Moors  and  Christians.  The  banner  of  my 
lord  is  in  the  advance.  Joyful  tidings  I '  exclaimed 
the  old  seneschal :  '  my  lord  returns  in  triumph,  and 
brings  captives  ! '  Then  the  castle  courts  rang  m\h 
shouts  of  joy  ;  and  the  standard  was  displayed,  an>! 
the  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  the  draw-brid^ 
was  lowered,  and  Donna  Maria  went  forth  with  hei 
ladies,  and  her  knights,  and  her  pages,  and  her  min- 
strels, to  welcome  her  lord  from  the  wars.  But  as 
the  train  drew  nigh,  she  beheld  a  sumptuous  bier, 
covered  with  black  velvet,  and  on  it  lay  a  warrior,  aa 
if  taking  his  repose :  he  lay  in  his  armor,  with  his 
helmet  on  his  head,  and  his  sword  in  his  hand,  aa 
one  who  had  never  been  conquered,  and  around  the 
bicr  were  the  escutcheons  of  the  house  of  Hinojosa. 

A  number  of  Moorish  cavaliers  attended  the  biei 
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With  emblems  oi  mourning,  and  with  dejected  coun- 
tenances :  and  their  leader  cast  himself  at  the  feet 
of  Donna  Maria,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  She 
beheld  In  him  the  gallant  Abadil,  whom  she  had 
once  welcomed  with  nis  bride  to  her  castle,  but  who 
now  came  with  the  body  of  her  lord,  whom  he  had 
inknowingly  slain  in  battle  ! 


The  sepulchre  erected  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Coi^i- 
ent  of  San  Domingo  was  achieved  at  the  expense 
u{  the  Moor  Abadil,  as  a  feeble  testimony  of  his 
grief  for  the  death  of  the  good  knight  Don  Munio, 
and  his  reverence  for  his  memory.  The  terder  and 
faithful  Donna  Maria  soon  followed  her  lord  to  the 
tomb.  On  one  of  the  stones  of  a  small  arch,  beside 
his  sepulchre,  is  the  following  simple  inscription : 
•  J/t'c  jacet  iflaria  Palacin,  uxor  Mutumis  Sancij 
De  Unojosa:'  Here  lies  Maria  Palacin,  wife  of 
Munio  Sancho  de  Hinojosa. 

The  legend  of  Don  Munio  Sancho  does  not  con- 
clude with  his  death.  On  the  same  day  on  which 
the  battle  took  place  on  the  plain  of  Salmanara,  a 
chaplain  of  the  Holy  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  while 
standing  at  the  outer  gate,  beheld  a  train  of  Christian 
cavaliers  advancing,  as  if  in  pilgrimaee.  The  chap- 
lain was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  as  the  pilgrims  ap- 
proached, he  knew  the  foremost  to  be  Don  Munio 
Sancho  de  Hinojosa,  with  whom  he  had  beei.  well 
acquainted  in  former  times.  Hastening  to  the  patri- 
arch, he  told  him  of  the  honorable  rank  of  the  pil- 
grims at  the  gate.  The  patriarch,  therefore,  went 
forth  with  a  grand  procession  of  priests  and  monks, 
and  received  the  pilgrims  with  all  due  honor.  There 
were  seventy  cavaliers,  beside  their  leader,  all  stark 
aiid  lofty  warriors.  They  carried  their  helmets  in 
Jieir  hands,  and  their  faces  were  deadly  pale.  They 
jTceted  no  one,  nor  looked  either  to  the  right  or  to 
5te  left,  but  entered  the  chapel,  and  kneeling  before 
the  Sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,  performed  their  orisons 
in  silence.  When  they  had  concluded,  they  rose  as 
if  tc  depari,  and  tlic  i;.ttriarch  and  his  attendants 
advanced  to  speak  to  tnem,  but  Uicy  were  no  more 
to  be  seen.  Every  one  marvelled  what  could  be 
the  meaning  of  this  prodigy.  The  patriarch  care- 
fully noted  down  the  day,  and  sent  to  Castile  to 
learn  tidings  of  Don  Munio  Saacho  de  Hinojo.sa. 
He  received  for  reply,  that  on  the  very  day  specified, 
that  worthy  knight,  with  seventy  of  his  followers, 
had  been  slain  in  battle.  These,  therefore,  must 
have  been  the  blessed  spirits  of  those  Christian  war- 
riors, come  to  fulfil  their  vow  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Such  was  Castilian 
faith,  in  the  olden  time,  which  kept  its  word,  even 
beyond  the  grave. 

If  any  one  should  doubt  of  the  iniraculous  appari- 
tion of  these  phantom  knights,  let  him  consult  the 
History  of  the  Kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  by  the 
learned  and  pious  Fray  Prudencio  de  Sandoval, 
Bishop  of  Pamplona,  where  he  will  find  it  recorded 
in  the  History  of  the  King  Hqw.  Alonzc  VI.,  on  the 
hundred  ancf  second  page.  It  is  too  precious  a 
legend  to  be  lightly  abandoned  to  the  doubter. 


COMMUNIPAW. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   KNICKERGOCKER. 

Sir  .  I  ooserve,  with  pleasure,  that  you  are  per- 
forming from  time  to  time  a  pious  duty,  imposed 
opon  you,  I  may  say,  by  the  name  you  have  adopted 


as  your  titular  standard,  in  following  in  the  footstep! 
of  the  venerabhe  Knickerbocker,  and  gleaning 
every  fact  concerning  the  early  times  of  the  Man- 
hattoes  which  may  have  escaped  his  hand.  I  trust 
therefore,  a  few  particulars,  legendary  and  statistical, 
concerning  a  place  which  figures  conspicuously  in 
the  early  pages  of  his  history,  will  not  be  unaccepi- 
able.  I  allude.  Sir,  to  the  ancient  and  reno\/^ne«i 
village  of  Communipaw,  which,  according  >o  tht 
veracious  Diedrich,  and  to  equal  y  veracious  tradi- 
tion, was  the  first  spot  where  cur  ever-to-be- la- 
mented Dutch  progenitors  planted  their  standard 
and  cast  the  seeds  of  empiie,  and  from  whence  sub- 
sequently sailed  the  memorable  expedition  under 
Oloffe  the  Dreamer,  which  landed  on  the  opposite 
island  of  Manahatta,  and  founded  the  present  city  o* 
New-York,  the  city  of  dreams  and  speculations. 

Communipaw,  therefore,  may  truly  be  called  the 
parent  of  New- York ;  yet  it  is  an  astonishing  fact, 
that  though  immediately  opposite  to  the  great  city  it 
has  produced,  from  whence  its  red  roofs  and  tin 
weather-cocks  can  actually  be  descried  peering  above 
the  surrounding  apple  orchards,  it  should  be  almost 
as  rarely  visited,  and  as  little  known  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  metropolis,  as  if  it  had  been  locked  up 
among  the  Pocky  Mountains.  Sir,  I  think  there  is 
something  unnatural  in  this,  especially  in  these  time? 
of  ramble  and  research,  when  our  citizens  are  an 
tiquity-hunting  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Curios- 
ity, like  charity,  should  begin  at  home  ;  and  I  would 
enjoin  it  on  our  worthy  burghers,  especially  those  of 
the  real  Knickerbocker  breed,  before  they  send  their 
sons  abroad  to  wonder  and  grow  wise  among  the 
remains  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  let  them  make  a 
tour  of  ancient  Pavonia,  from  Weehawk  even  to  th» 
Kills,  and  meditate,  with  filial  reverence,  on  thr 
moss-grown  mansions  of  Communipaw. 

Sif,  I  regard  this  much-neglected  village  as  one  o( 
the  most  remarkable  places  in  the  country.  The  in 
teliijjent  traveller,  as  he  looks  down  upon  it  from  the 
Bergen  Heights,  modestly  nestled  among  its  cab- 
bage-gardens, while  the  great  flaunting  city  it  has 
begotten  is  stretching  far  and  wide  on  the  opposue 
side  of  the  bay,  the  intelligent  traveller,  I  say,  will 
be  filled  with  astonishment ;  not.  Sir,  at  the  rillage 
of  Communipaw,  which  in  trijth  is  a  very  small  vil- 
lage, but  at  the  almost  incredible  fact  that  so  small 
a  village  should  have  produced  so  great  a  city.  It 
looks  to  him,  indeed,  like  some  squ.it  little  dame, 
with  a  tall  grenadier  of  a  son  strutting  by  her  side ; 
or  some  simple-hearted  hen  that  has  unwittingly 
hatched  out  a  long-legged  turkey. 

But  this  is  not  all  for  which  Communipaw  is  re- 
markable. Sir,  it  is  interesting  on  another  account. 
It  is  to  the  ancient  province  of  the  New-Netherlands 
and  the  classic  era  of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  what  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  are  to  ancient  Rome  and  the 
glorious  days  of  the  empire.  Here  every  thing  re- 
mains' in  statu  quo,  as  it  was  in  the  da\s  of  Oloffe 
the  Dreamer,  Walter  the  Doubter,  ana  the  other 
worthies  of  the  golden  age ;  the  f^.nme  broad-brim- 
med hats  and  broad-bottomed  b^  <xhes;  the  same 
knee-buckles  and  shoe-buckles,  the  same  close- 
quilled  caps  and  linsey-woolsey  short-gow:s  and 
petticoats;  the  same  implements  and  utensils  and 
forms  and  fashions ;  in  a  word,  Communipaw  at  the 
present  day  is  a  picture  of  what  New-Amsterdam 
was  before  the  conquest.  The  '  intelligent  traveller  ' 
aforesaid,  as  he  treads  its  streets,  is  struck  with  the 
primitive  character  of  every  thing  around  him.  in- 
stead of  Grecian  temples  for  dwelling-houses,  with 
a  great  column  of  pine  boards  in  the  way  of  every 
window,  he  beholds  high  peaked  roofs,  gable  ends 
to  the  street,  with  weather-cocks  at  top,  and  windows 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  large  ones  for  the  grown-up 
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members  ol  the  family,  and  little  ones  for  the  little 
folk.  Instead  of  cold  marble  porches,  with  close- 
locked  doors  and  brass  knockers,  he  sees  the  doors 
hospitably  open ;  the  worthy  burgher  smoking  his 
pipe  on  the  old-fashioned  stoop  in  front,  with  his 
'  vrouw '  knitting  beside  him  ;  and  the  cat  and  her 
kittens  at  their  feet  sleeping  in  the  sunshine. 

Astonished  at  the  obsolete  and  '  old  world '  air  of 
ivery  thing  around  him,  the  intelligent  traveller  de- 
r  lands  h^w  all  this  has  come  to  pass.  Herculaneum 
ind  Pompeii  remain,  it  is  true,  unaffected  by  the  va- 
r>ing  fashions  of  centuries  ;  but  they  were  buried  by 
a  volcano  and  preserved  in  ashes.  What  charmed 
■pell  has  kept  this  wonderful  little  place  unchanged, 
though  in  sight  of  the  most  changeful  city  in  the 
universe  ?  Has  it,  too,  been  buried  under  its  cab- 
bage-gardens, and  .only  dug  out  in  modem  days  for 
the  wonder  and  edification  of  the  world  ?  The  re- 
ply involves  a  point  of  history,  worthy  of  notice  and 
record,  and  reflecting  immortal  honor  on  Communi- 
paw. 

At  tie  time  when  New-Amsterdam  was  invaded 
and  conquered  by  British  foes,  as  has  been  related 
in  the  hi.Uory  of  the  venerable  Diedrich,  a  great  dis- 
persion tiok  place  among  the  Dutch  inhabitants. 
Many,  like  the  illustrious  Peter  Stuyvesant,  buried 
themselves  in  rural  retreats  in  the  Bowerie  ;  others, 
like  Wolfert  Acker,  took  refuge  in  various*  remote 
parts  of  the  Hudson ;  but  there  was  one  staunch, 
unconquerab:e  band  that  determined  to  keep  to- 
gether, and  preserve  themselves,  like  seed  com,  for 
the  future  fniclitication  and  perjjetuity  of  the  Knick- 
erbocker race.  These  were  headed  by  one  Garret 
Van  Home,  a  gigantic  Dutchman,  the  Pelayo  of  the 
New-Netherlandj.  Under  his  guidance,  thuy  re- 
peated across  the  bay  and  buried  themselves  among 
he  marshes  of  ancient  Pavonia,  as  did  the  followers 
'i  Fehiyo  among  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  when 
Spain  was  overrun  by  its  Arabian  invaders. 

The  gallant  Van  Home  set  up  his  standard  at 
Communipnw,  and  invited  all  those  to  rally  under  it, 
iwho  were  true  Nederlanders  at  heart,  and  deter- 
mined to  resist  all  foreign  intermixture  or  encro.ich- 
ment.  A  strict  non-intercourse  was  observed  with 
the  captured  city  ;  not  a  boat  ever  crossed  to  it  from 
Communipaw,  and  the  English  language  was  rigor- 
ously tabooed  throughout  tne  village  and  its  depend- 
encies. Every  man  was  sworn  to  wear  his  hat,  cut 
his  coat,  build  his  house,  and  harness  his  horses, 
exactly  as  his  father  had  dune  before  him ;  and  to 
permit  nothing  but  the  Dutch  language  to  be  spoken 
in  his  household. 

As  a  citadel  of  the  place,  and  a  strong-hold  for  the 
(ireservation  and  defence  of  every  thmg  Dutch,  the 
({allant  Van  Home  erected  a  lordly  mansion,  with  a 
chimney  perched  at  every  comer,  which  thence  de- 
rived the  aristocratical  name  of  '  The  House  of  the 
Four  Chimnies.'  Hither  he  transferred  many  of  the 
precious  reliques  of  New-Amsterdam  :  the  great 
round-crowned  hat  that  once  covered  the  capacious 
head  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  and  the  identical  shoe 
with  which  Peter  the  Headstrong  kicked  his  pusil- 
'aoiitious  councillors  down-stairs.  St.  Nicholas,  it 
s  said,  took  this  loyal  house  under  his  especial  pro- 
:ection ;  and  a  Dutch  soothsayer  predicted,  that  as 
xtnsi  as  it  shouk'  stand,  Communipaw  would  be  safe 
from  the  intrusion  cither  of  Briton  or  Yankee. 

la  this  house  would  the  gallant  Van  Home  and  his 
compeers  hold  frequent  councils  of  war,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  re-conquering  the  province  from  the 
Uritish ;  and  here  vfould  they  sit  for  hours,  nay,  days, 
together  smoking  their  pipes  and  keeping  watch 
upon  the  growing  city  of  New- York ;  groaning  in 
spirit  whenever  they  saw  a  new  house  erected  or 
snip  launched,  and  persuading  themselves  that  Ad- 
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miral  Van  Tromp  would  one  day  or  other  arrive  ta 
sweep  out  the  invaders  with  the  broom  which. he 
carried  at  his  mast-head. 

Years  rolled  by,  but  Van  Tromp  never  arrived. 
The  British  stren^hened  themselves  in  the  land, 
and  the  captured  city  flourished  under  their  domina- 
tion. Still,  the  worthies  of  Communip.iw  would  no< 
despair ;  something  or  other,  they  were  sur?,  would 
turn  up  to  restore  the  power  of  the  Hogen  Itlogent, 
the  Lord  States-General ;  so  they  kept  smoking  and 
smoking,  and  watching  and  watching,  and  tumine 
the  same  few  thoughts  over  and  over  in  a  perpetu^ 
circle,  which  is  commonly  called  deliberating.  In 
the  mean  time,  being  hemmed  up  within  a  narrow 
compass,  between  the  broad  bay  and  the  Bergen 
hills,  they  grew  poorer  and  poorer,  until  they  had 
scarce  the  wherewithal  to  maintain  their  pipes  in 
fuel  during  their  endless  deliberations. 

And  now  must  I  relate  a  circumstance  which  will 
call  for  a  little  exertion  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
reader ;  but  I  can  only  say  that  if  he  doubts  it,  he 
had  better  not  utter  his  doubts  in  Communipaw,  as 
it  is  among  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  place.  It  is, 
in  fact,  notning  more  nor  less  than  a  miracle,  worked 
by  the  blessed  Saint  Nicholas,  for  the  relief  and  sus- 
tenance of  this  loyal  community. 

It  so  happened,  in  this  time  of  extremity,  that  in 
the  course  of  cleaning  the  House  of  the  Four  Chim- 
nies, by  an  ignorant  housewife  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  historic  value  of  the  reliques  it  contained,  the  old 
hat  of  Walter  the  Doubter  and  the  executive  shoe 
of  Peter  tlie  Headstrong  were  thrown  out  of  doors 
as  mbbish.  But  mark  the  consequence.  The  good 
Saint  Nicholas  kept  watch  over  these  precious  rel- 
ioues,  and  wrought  out  of  them  a  wonderful  prov- 
iclence. 

The  hat  of  Walter  the  Doubter  falling  on  a  stcr- 
coraceous  heap  of  compost,  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
began  forthwith  to  vegetate.  Its  broad  brim  spread 
forth  grandly  and  exfoliated,  and  its  round  crown 
swelled  and  crimped  and  consolidated  until  the 
whole  became  a  prodigious  cabbage,  rivaling  in 
magnitude  the  capacious  head  of  the  Doubter.  In  a 
word,  it  was  the  origin  of  that  renowned  species  of 
cabbage  known,  by  all  Dutch  epicures,  by  the  name 
of  the  Governor's  Head,  and  which  is  to  this  day 
the  glory  of  Communipaw. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shoe  of  Peter  Stuyvesant 
being  thrown  into  the  river,  in  front  of  the  house, 
gradually  hardened  and  concreted,  and  l^ecame  cov- 
ered with  barnacles,  and  at  length  turned  into  a 
gigantic  oyster ;  being  the  progenitor  of  that  illus- 
trious species  known  throughout  the  gastronomical 
world  by  the  name  of  the  Govemo:  's  Foot. 

These  miracles  were  the  salvation  of  Communi- 
paw. The  sages  of  the  place  immediately  saw  in 
them  the  hand  of  Saint  Nicholas,  and  understood 
their  mystic  signification.  They  set  to  work  with 
all  diligence  to  cultivate  and  n\ultiply  these  great 
blessings ;  and  so  abundantly  did  the  gubematorial 
hat  and  shoe  fructify  and  increase,  that  in  a  little 
time  great  patches  of  cabbages  were  to  be  seen  ex 
tending  from  the  village  of  Communipaw  quite  tt 
the  Bergen  Hills ;  while  the  whole  bottom  of  the  ba) 
in  front  became  a  vast  bed  of  oysters.  Ever  since 
that  time  this  excellent  community  has  been  divif'eO 
into  two  great  classes :  those  who  cultivate  the  land 
and  those  who  cultivate  the  water.  The  forroei 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  nurture  and  edifica 
tion  of  cabbages,  rearing  them  in  all  their  varieties 
while  the  latter  have  formed  parks  and  plantations, 
under  water,  to  which  juvenile  oysters  are  trans- 
planted from  foreign  parts,  to  finish  their  education 

As  thes*-  great  sources  of  profit  multiplied  upon 
<  heir  hands,  the  wot  thy  inhabitants  of  CommuniDaw 
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began  to  lone  Tor  a  market  at  which  to  dispose  of 
their  superabundance.  This  gradually  produced 
once  mori;  an  intercourse  with  New- York ;  but  it 
was  always  carried  on  hy  the  old  people  and  the  ne- 
groes ;  never  would  they  permit  the  young  folks,  of 
either  sex,  to  visit  the  city,  lest  they  should  get  tainted 
with  foreign  manners  and  bring  home  foreign  fash- 
<ons.  Kven  to  this  day,  if  you  see  an  old  burgher  in 
t5ic  market,  wiih  hat  and  garb  of  antique  Dutcri  fash- 
un,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  one  of  the  old  uncon- 
;uered  race  of  the  '  bitter  blood,'  '/ho  maintain  their 
(trong-hold  at  Comnninipaw. 

In  modem  days,  the  heredita'y  bitterness  against 
».ne  English  has  lost  much  of  its  asperity,  or  rather 
has  become  merged  in  a  pl-w  source  of  jealousy  and 
apprehension  :  I  alli'^le  to  the  incessant  and  wide- 
spreading  irru[)tiun'j  from  Nesv-England.  Woril  has 
been  continually  brought  back  to  Communipaw,  by 
those  of  the  comii 'unity  who  return  from  their  trad- 
ing voyages  in  cabhtiifres  and  oysters,  of  the  alarming 
power  which  the  Yankee;  are  gr.ming  in  the  ancient 
city  of  New-Amsterdam ;  eii)owing  the  genuine 
Knickerbockers  out  of  all  civic  posts  of  honor  and 

firolit ;  bargaining  them  out  of  their  hereditary 
lomesteads ;  pulling  down  the  venerable  houses, 
with  crow-step  gables,  which  have  stood  since  the 
time  of  the  Dutch  rule,  and  erecting,  instead,  granite 
stores,  and  marble  banks;  in  a  word,  evincing  a 
deadly  determination  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of 
the  good  old  Dutch  times. 

In  consequence  of  the  jealousy  thus  awakened, 
the  worthy  traders  from  Communipaw  confine  their 
dealings,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  genuine  Dutch 
families.  If  they  furnish  the  Yankees  at  all,  it  is 
with  inferior  articles.  Never  can  the  latter  procure 
1  real  'Governor's  Head,"  or  'Governor's  Foot,' 
though  they  have  offered  extravagant  prices  for  the 
'jime,  to  grace  their  table  on  the  annual  festival  of 
Uie  New-England  Society. 

But  what  has  carried  tliis  hostility  to  the  Yankees 
to  the  highest  pitch,  was  an  attempt  made  by  th.it 
all-pervading  race  to  get  possession  of  Communipaw 
itsell.  Yes,  Sir;  during  the  late  mania  for  land 
speculation,  a  daring  company  of  Yankee  projectors 
landed  before  the  village  ;  stopped  the  honest  burgh- 
ers on  the  |)ublic  highway,  and  endeavored  to  bar- 
gain them  out  of  their  hereditary  acres ;  displayed 
lithographic  maps,  in  which  their  cabbage-gardens 
were  laid  out  into  town  lots  ;  their  oyster-parks  into 
docks  and  quays;  and  even  the  House  of  the  Four 
Cliimnies  metamorphosed  into  a  bank,  which  was  to 
enrich  the  whole  neighborhood  with  paper  money. 

Fortunately,  the  gallant  Van  Homes  came  to  the 
rescue,  just  as  some  of  the  worthy  burghers  were  on 
the  point  of  capitulating.  The  Yankees  were  put  to 
the  rout,  with  signal  confusion,  and  have  never  since 
dared  to  show  their  faces  in  the  place.  The  good 
people  continue  to  cultivate  their  cabbages,  and  rear 
their  oysters  ;  they  know  nothing  of  banks,  nor  joint 
stock  companies,  but  treasure  up  their  money  in 
stocking-feet,  at  the  bottom  of  the  family  chest,  or 
bury  it  in  iron  pots,  as  did  their  fathers  and  grand- 
'iihers  before  them. 

As  to  the  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies,  it  still  re- 
:iiitns  in  the  great  and  tall  family  of  the  Van  Homes. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  ancient  Dutch  comer  cupboards, 
iiests  of  drawers,  and  massive  clothes-presses, 
quaintly  carved,  and  carefully  waxed  and  polished; 
together  with  divej-s  thick,  black-letter  volumes,  with 
arass  clasps,  printeu  of  yore  in  Leyden  and  Amster- 
dam, and  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, in  the  family,  but  never  read.  They  are  pre- 
»erved  in  the  archives,  among  sundry  old  parchment 
deeds,  in  Dutch  and  Englisn,  bearing  the  seals  of 
•Jic  early  governors  of  the  province. 


In  this  house,  the  primitive  Dutch  holidays  o''  Haai 
and  Pinxter  are  faithfully  kept  up;  and  Nrw-Yeai 
celebrated  with  cookies  and  cherry-bounce;  nor  is 
the  festival  of  the  blessed  St.  Nicholas  forgotten, 
when  all  the  children  are  sure  to  hang  up  their 
stockings,  and  to  have  them  filled  according  to  then 
deserts ;  though,  it  is  said,  the  good  saint  's  occa 
sionally  perpfexed  in  his  nocturnal  visits,  whicl 
chimney  to  descend. 

Of  late,  this  portentous  mansion  has  bef^un  to  gi\  t 
signsof  dilapidation  and  decay.  Some  have  attributed 
this  to  the  visits  maf*?  by  the  young  people  to  the 
city,  and  their  bringing  thence  various  modifrn  fash- 
ions;  and  to  their  neglect  of  the  Dutclj  •  language, 
which  is  gradually  becoming  contined  to  the  older 
persons  in  the  community.  The  house,  too,  was 
greatly  shaken  by  high  winds,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  speculation  mania,  especially  at  the  time  ot 
the  landing  of  the  Yankees.  Seeing  how  mysteri- 
ously the  fate  of  Communipaw  is  identified  with  this 
venerable  mansion,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  older 
and  wiser  heads  of  the  community  shou  d  be  filled 
with  dismay,  whenever  a  brick  is  toppleo  down  from 
one  of  the  chimnies,  or  a  weather-cock  is  blown  oiT 
from  a  gable-end. 

The  present  lord  of  this  historic  pile,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  IS  calculated  to  maintain  it  in  all  its  iiitegiiiy. 
He  is  of  patriarchal  age,  and  is  worthy  of  the  days 
of  the  patriarchs.  He  has  done  his  utmost  to  in- 
crease and  multiply  the  true  race  in  the  land.  His 
wife  has  not  been  inferior  to  him  in  zeal,  and  they 
are  surrounded  by  a  goodly  progeny  of  children. 
and  ^and<hildren,  and  great-grand-children,  who 
promise  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Van  Home,  until 
time  shall  oe  no  more.  So  be  it !  Long  may  thr 
horn  of  the  Van  Homes  continue  to  be  exalted  ir 
the  land  !  Tall  as  they  are,  may  their  shadow? 
never  ije  less  !  May  the  House  of  the  Four  CK  mniet 
remain  for  ages,  the  citadel  of  Communipaw,  and 
the  smoke  of  its  chimnies  continue  to  ascend,  a 
sweet-smelling  incense  in  the  nose  of  St.  Nicholas  1 

With  great  respect,  Mr.  Editor, 
Your  ob't  servant. 

Hermanus  Vanderdonk. 


CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  LOCKED  HATS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  Or  THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 

Sir  :  I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  the  valu- 
able paper  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  HermaNUS 
Vanderdonk,  (who,  I  take  it,  is  a  descendant  of 
the  learned  Adrian  Vanderdonk,  one  of  the  early 
historians  of  the  Nieuw-Nederlands,)  giving  sundry 
particulars,  legendary  and  statistical,  touching  the 
venerable  vilLage  of  Communipaw  and  its  faie-bound 
citadel,  the  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies.  It  goes 
to  prove  what  I  have  repeatedly  maintained,  that  we 
live  in  the  midst  of  history  and  mystery  and  romance ; 
and  that  there  is  no  spot  in  the  world  more  rich  in 
themes  for  the  writer  of  historic  novels,  heroic  me'.o- 
dram.is,  and  rough-shod  epics,  than  this  same  busi- 
ness-looking city  of  the  Manhattoes  and  its  environs 
He  who  would  find  these  elements,  however,  must 
not  seek  them  among  the  modem  improvements  and 
modem  people  of  this  monied  metropolis,  but  must 
dig  for  them,  as  for  Kidd  the  pirate  s  treasures,  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  and  among  the  ruins  of  the 
past. 

Poetry  and  romance  received  a  fatal  blew  at  the 
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tfvwthrow  of  the  ancient  Dutch  dynasty,  and  have 
ev«r  since  been  gradually  withering  under  the  crow- 
ing domination  of  the  Yankees.  They  abandoned 
our  hearths  when  the  old  Dutch  tiles  were  super- 
seded by  marble  chimney-pieces ;  when  brass  and- 
irons made  way  for  polished  grates,  and  the  crack- 
ling and  blazing  fire  of  nut-wood  gave  place  to  the 
smoke  and  stench  of  Liverpool  coal ;  and  on  the 
downfall  of  the  last  gable-end  house,  their  requiem 
was  tolled  from  the  tower  of  the  Dutch  church  in 
Nassiu  street  by  the  old  bell  that  came  from  Hol- 
Atid.  But  poetry  and  romance  still  live  unseen 
among  us,  or  seen  only  by  the  enlightened  few,  who 
a'^  able  to  contemplate  this  city  and  its  environs 
'Jirough  the  medium  of  tradition,  and  clothed  with 
'i  e  associations  of  foregone  ages. 

Would  you  seek  lhes«  elements  in  the  country,  Mr. 
.'editor,  avoid  all  turnpikes,  rail-ronds,  and  steaiii- 
/oa>s,  those  abominable  inventions  by  which  the 
u»ur,jing  Yankees  are  strengthening  themselves  in 
the  land,  and  subduing  every  thing  to  utility  and 
comnon-place.  Avoid  all  towns  and  cities  of  white 
cbp-joard  palaces  and  Grecian  temples,  studded 
witn  '  Academies,'  '  Seminaries,"  and  '  Institutes,' 
which  glisten  along  our  bays  and  rivers ;  these  are 
the  strong-holds  of  Yankee  usurpation  ;  but  if  haply 
you  light  upon  some  rough,  rambling  road,  winding 
between  stone  fences,  gray  with  moss,  and  over- 
grown with  elder,  poke-berry,  mullein,  and  sweet- 
briar,  with  here  and  there  a  low,  red-roofed,  white- 
washed farm-house,  cowering  among  .apple  and 
cherry  trees ;  an  old  stone  church,  with  elms,  wil- 
lows, and  button-woods,  as  old-looking  as  itself,  and 
tomb-stones  almost  buried  in  their  own  graves ;  and, 
peradventure,  a  small  log  school-house  at  a  cross- 
road, where  the  English  is  still  taught  with  a  thick- 
ness of  the  tongue,  instead  of  a  twang  of  the  nose ; 
ihould  you,  I  say,  light  upon  such  a  neighborhood, 
Mr.  Editor,  you  may  thanlc  your  stars  that  you  have 
!bund  one  of  the  lingering  haunts  of  poetry  and  ro- 
nance. 

Your  correspondent,  Sir,  has  touched  upon  that 
lublime  and  affecting  feature  in  the  history  of  Com- 
munipaw,  the  retreat  ol  the  patriotic  band  of  Neder- 
landers,  led  by  Van  Home,  whom  he  justly  terms 
the  Pelayo  of  the  New- Netherlands.  He  has  given 
you  a  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  they  ensconced 
themselves  in  the  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies,  and 
awaited  with  heroic  patience  and  perseverance  the 
day  that  should  see  the  flag  of  the  Hogen  Mogens 
once  more  floating  on  the  fort  of  New-Amsterdam. 

Your  correspondent.  Sir,  has  but  given  you  a 
elimpse  over  the  threshold  ;  I  will  now  let  you  into 
Uie  htz.  i.  jf  the  mystery  of  this  most  mysterious  and 
eventful  village.    Yes,  Sir,  I  will  now 

—  '  unclasp  a  secret  book  ; 
And  to  your  quick  conceiving  discontenu. 
I'll  read  vou  matter  deep  and  danserous, 
At  full  of  pc'.'ii  and  advenlurnus  spirit, 
At  to  o'er  wiilk  a  current,  rourtng  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  fool.'        '  u  spei^i.' 

Sir,  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
focts  connected  with  the  history  of  Communipaw, 
that  the  early  feeling  of  resistance  to  foreign  rule, 
aUuded  to  by  your  correspondent,  is  still  kept  up. 
Yes,  Sir,  a  settled,  secret,  and  determined  conspiracy 
has  been  going  on  for  generations  among  this  in- 
domitable people,  the  descendants  of  the  refugees 
lirom  New-Amsterdam ;  the  object  of  which  is  to 
redeem  their  ancient  seat  of  empire,  and  to  drive  the 
losel  Yankees  out  of  the  land. 

Communipaw,  it  is  true,  has  the  glory  of  originat- 
ing this  conspiracy:  and  it  was  hatched  and  reared 
in  the  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies ;  but  it  has  spread 
far  and  wide  over  ancient  Pavonia,  surmounted  the 


heights  of  Bergen,  Hoboken,  and  Wet  hawk,  crept 
up  along  the  banks  of  the  Passaic  and  the  Hacken 
sack,  until  it  pervades  the  whole  chivalry  of  the 
country  from  Tappan  Slote  in  the  north  to  Piscata- 
way  in  the  south,  including  the  pugnacious  vill.ige 
of  Rahway,  more  heroically  cenominated  Spanlc- 
town. 

Throughout  all  these  regions  a  great  '  in-and-ir 
confederacy '  prevails,  that  is  to  say,  a  confetleracy 
among  the  Dutch  families,  hy  dint  of  diligent  and 
exclusive  intermarriage,  to  keep  the  race  pure  and  to 
multiply.  If  ever,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the  course  of  youl 
travels  between  Spank-town  and  Tappan  Slote,  you 
should  see  a  cosey,  low-eaved  farm-house,  teeming 
with  sturdy,  broad-built  little  urchins,  you  may  set  it 
down  as  one  of  the  breeding  places  of  this  grand 
secret  confederacy,  stocked  with  the  embryo  deliver- 
ers of  New-Amsterdam. 

Another  step  in  the  progress  of  this  patriotic  con- 
spiracy, is  the  establishment,  in  various  places  within 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Nieuw-Netlerlands,  of 
secret,  or  rather  mysterious  associations,  composed 
of  the  genuine  sons  of  the  Nederlanders,  with  the 
ostensible  object  of  keeping  up  the  memory  of  old 
times  and  customs,  but  with  the  real  object  of  pro- 
moting the  views  of  this  dark  and  mighty  plot,  and 
extending  its  ramifications  throughout  the  land. 

Sir,  I  am  descended  from  a'  long  line  of  genuine 
Nederlanders,  who,  though  they  remained  in  the 
city  of  New-Amsterdam  after  the  conquest,  and 
throughout  the  usurpation,  have  never  in  their  hearts 
been  able  to  tolerate  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them. 
My  worthy  father,  who  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
cocked  hats,  had  a  little  knot  of  cronies,  of  his  own 
stamp,  who  used  to  meet  in  our  wainscotted  pailcr, 
round  a  nut-wood  fire,  talk  over  old  times,  when  tiie 
city  was  ruled  by  its  native  burgomasters,  and  groan 
over  the  monopoly  of  all  places  of  power  and  profit 
by  the  Yankees.  I  well  recollect  the  effect  upon  this 
worthy  little  conclave,  when  the  Yankees  first  insti- 
tuted their  New-England  Society,  held  their  '  na- 
tional festival,'  toasted  their  '  father  land,'  and  sang 
their  foreign  songs  of  triumph  within  the  very  pre- 
cincts of  our  ancient  metropolis.  Sir,  from  that 
day,  my  father  held  the  smell  of  codfish  and  pota- 
toes, and  the  sight  of  pumpkin  pie,  in  utter  abomi- 
nation ;  and  whenever  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
New-England  Society  came  round,  it  was  a  sore 
anniversary  for  his  children.  He  got  up  in  an  ill 
humor,  grumbled  and  growled  throughout  the  day 
and  not  one  of  us  went  to  bed  that  night,  without 
having  had  his  jacket  well  trounced,  to  the  tune  of 
'  The  Pilgrim  Fathers.' 

You  may  judge,  then,  Mr.  Editor,  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  all  true  patriots  of  this  stamp,  when  the 
Society  of  Saint  Nicholas  was  set  up  among  us,  and 
intrepidly  established,  cheek  by  jole,  alongside  of  the 
society  of  the  invaders.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
effect  upon  my  father  and  his  little  knot  of  brother 
groaners,  when  tidings  were  brought  them  that  the 
ancient  banner  of  the  Manhattoes  was  actually 
floating  from  the  window  of  the  City  Hotel.  Sir, 
they  nearly  jumped  out  of  their  silver-buckled  shoes 
for  joy.  They  took  down  their  cocked  hats  from  tht 
pegs  on  which  they  had  hanged  them,  as  the  Israel- 
ites of  yore  hung  their  harps  upon  the  willows,  in 
token  of  bondage,  clapped  them  resolutely  once 
more  upon  their  neads,  and  cocked  them  in  the  face 
of  every  Yankee  they  met  on  the  way  to  the  ban- 
queting-room. 

The  institutign  of  this  society  was  hailed  with 
transport  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  I  lew- 
Netherlands  ;  being  considered  a  secret  foothold 
gained  in  New-Amsterdam,  and  a  flattering  presap 
of  future  triumph.    Whenever  that  society  holds  iti 
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anntwl  fcMt,  a  sympathetic  hilarity  prevails  through* 
out  the  land  ;  ancient  Favonia  sends  over  its  contri- 
butions of  cabbages  and  oysters ;  the  House  of  the 
Four  Chimnies  is  splendidly  illuminated,  and  the 
traditional  song  of  Saint  Nicholas,  the  mystic  bond 
of  union  and  conspiracy,  is  chaunted  with  closed 
doors,  in  every  genuine  Dutch  family. 

I  have  thus,  I  trust,  Mr.  Editor,  opened  your  eyes 
iO  Boin'?  of  the  grand  moral,  poetical,  ancf  political 
phenomena  with  which  you  are  surrounded.  You 
will  now  be  able  to  read  the  '  signs  of  the  times.' 
You  will  now  understand  what  is  meant  by  those 
Knickerbocker  Halls,'  and  '  Knickerbocker  Hotels,' 
And  '  Knickerbocker  Lunches,'  that  are  daily  spring- 
ing up  in  our  city;  and  what  all  these  '  Knicker- 
b<x:kcr  Omnibuses '  are  driving  at.  You  will  see  in 
them  so  many  clouds  before  a  storm;  so  many 
mysterious  but  sublime  intimations  of  the  gathering 
vengeance  of  a  ereat  though  oppressed  people, 
Above  all,  you  will  now  contemplate  our  hay  and  its 
portentous  Iwrders,  with  proper  feelings  of  awe  and 
admiration.  T.ilk  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  ul  its  vol- 
canic mountains  !  Why,  Sir,  little  Cominunipaw, 
sleeping  among  its  cabbage  gardens  '  quiet  as  gun- 
powder,' yet  with  this  tremendous  conspiracy  brew- 
ing in  its  bosom,  is  an  object  ten  times  as  sublime 
(in  a  moral  point  of  view,  mark  me,)  as  Vesuvius  in 
repose,  though  charged  with  lava  and  brimstone, 
and  ready  for  an  eruption. 

Let  me  advert  to  a  circumstance  connected  with 
this  theme,  which  cannot  but  be  appreciated  by 
every  heart  of  sensibility.  You  must  have  remarked, 
Mr.  Editor,  on  summer  evenings,  and  on  Sunday 
aAernoons,  certain  grave,  primitive-looking  person- 
tges,  walking  the  Battery,  in  close  confabulation, 
wit,',  their  canes  behind  their  backs,  and  ever  and 
inon  turning  a  wistful  gaze  toward  the  Jersey  shore. 
These,  Sir,  are  the  sons  of  Saint  Nicholas,  the  genu- 
ine Nederlanders ;  who  regard  Communipaw  with 
pious  reverence,  not  merel]  as  the  progenitor,  but 
the  destined  regenerator,  of  this  great  metropolis. 
Yes,  Sir ;  they  are  looking  w  'h  longing  eyes  to  the 
green  marshes  of  ancient  Pavonia,  as  did  the  poor 
conquered  Spaniards  of  yore  toward  the  stern 
mountains  of  Asturias,  wondering  whether  the  day 
of  deliverance  is  at  hand.  Many  is  the  time,  when, 
in  my  boyhood,  I  have  walked  with  my  father  and 
his  confidential  compeers  on  the  Battery,  and  listen- 
ed to  their  calculations  and  conjectures,  and  observ- 
ed the  points  of  their  sharp  cocked  hats  evermore 
turned  toward  Pavonia.  Nay,  Sir,  I  am  convinced 
that  at  this  moment,  if  I  were  to  take  down  the 
cocked  hat  of  my  lamented  father  from  the  pe^  on 
which  it  has  hung  for  years,  and  were  to  carry  tt  to 
the  Battery,  its  centre  point,  tnie  as  the  needle  to 
the  pole,  would  turn  to  Communipaw. 

Mr.  Editor,  the  great  historic  drama  of  New- 
Amsterdam  is  but  half  acted.  The  reigns  of  Walter 
the  Doubter,  William  the  Testy,  and  Peter  the 
Headstrong,  with  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of 
the  Dutch  dynasty,  are  but  so  many  parts  of  the 
uain  action,  the  triumphant  catastrophe  of  which  is 
f  St  to  come.  Yes,  Sir  !  the  deliverance  of  the  New- 
Nederlands  from  Yankee  domination  will  eclipse  the 
ar-famed  redemption  of  Spain  from  the  Moors,  and 
Uie  oft-sung  conquest  of  Granada  will  fade  before 
Ihe  chivalrous  triumph  of  New-Amsterdam.  Would 
Uiat  Peter  Stuyvesant  could  rise  from  his  grave  to 
witness  that  day ! 

Your  humble  servant, 


ROLOFF  Van  Ripper. 


tremble  for  the  fate  of  Communipaw.    I  fear,  Mr 
Editor,  the  grand  conspiracy  is  in  danger  of  being 
countermined  and  counteracted,  by  tho<«p  all-pervad 
ingand  indefatigable  Ys   .lees.    Would  you  think  it 
Sir  I  one  of  them  haii  actually  effected  an  entry  ii 
the  place  by  covered  v/»y ;  or  in  other  words,  umlei 
cover  of  the  petticoats.     Finding  every  other  rr.od* 
inelTectual,  he  secretly  laid  siege  to  a  Dutch  heir- 
ess, who  owns  a  great  cabbage-garden  in  her  owti 
right.    Being  a  smooth-tongued  varlet,  he  easily  pre 
vailed  on   her  to  elope  with   him,  and   they  wrre 
privately  married  at  Spank-town  I  The  first  notice  the 
good  |)eople  of  Communipaw  had  of  this  awful  event, 
w.is  a  lithographed  map  of  the  cabbage-garden  iHi<l 
out  in  town  lots,  and  advertised  for  sale !    On  the 
night  of  the  wedding,  the  main  weather-cock  of  thi 
House  of  the   Four  Chimniev  was  carried  away 
in  a  whirlwind  I     The  greatest  consternation  reigns 
throughout  the  village ! 


A  LEGEND  OF  COMMUNIPAW. 


TO  TMI   tDtTO&  or  THK    KNICKBRBOCKIR   MAOAZINK^ 

Sir  ;  I  observed  in  your  last  month's  periodical,  a 
communication  from  a  Mr.  Vandrrdonk,  giving  some 
information  concerning  Communipaw.  I  herewitb 
send  you,  Mr.  Editor,  a  legend  connected  with  thai 
place  ;  and  am  much  surprised  it  should  have  escaped 
the  researches  of  your  very  authentic  correspondent, 
as  it  relates  to  an  edifice  scarcely  less  fated  than  thr 
House  of  the  Four  Chimnies.  I  give  you  the  legend 
in  its  crude  and  simple  state,  as  I  heard  it  related  ,  li 
is  capable,  however,  of  being  dilated,  inflated,  and 
dressed  up  into  very  imposing  shape  and  dimensions. 
Should  any  of  your  ingenious  contributors  in  this  line 
(eel  inclined  to  take  it  in  hand,  they  will  find  ample 
materials,  collateral  and  illustrative,  among  the  papers 
of  the  late  Reinier  Skaats,  many  years  since  crier  of 
the  court,  and  keeper  of  the  City  Hall,  in  the  city  of 
the  Manhattoes ;  or  in  the  library  of  that  important 
and  utterly  renowned  functionary,  Mr.  Jacob  Hays, 
long  time  high  constable,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
tensive researches,  has  amassed  an  amount  of  valuable 
facts,  to  be  rivalled  only  by  that  ^reat  historical  col- 
lection, 'The  Newgate  Calendar.' 

Your  humble  servant, 

Barknt  Van  Schaick 


P.S 
I  received 


I.  Just  as  I  had  concluded  the  foreeoing  epistle, 
ived  a  piece  of  intelligence,  which  makes  me 
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a  lkgend  of  communipaw. 

Whoever  has  visited  the  ancient  and  renowned 
village  of  Communipaw,  may  have  noticed  an  old 
stone  building,  of  most  ruinous  and  sinister  appear- 
ance. The  doors  and  window-shutters  are  ready  to 
drop  from  their  hinges ;  old  clothes  are  stuffed  in 
the  broken  panes  of  glass,  while  legions  of  half- 
starved  dogs  prowl  about  the  premises,  and  rush  out 
and  bark  at  every  passer-by ;  for  your  beggarly  house 
in  a  villc^e  is  most  apt  to  swarm  with  profligate  and 
ill-conditioned  dogs.  What  adds  to  the  sinister  ap- 
pearance of  this  mansion,  is  a  tall  frame  in  front,  not 
a  little  resembling  a  gallows,  and  which  looks  as  if 
waiting  to  accommodate  some  of  the  inhabitants 
with  a  well-merited  airing.  It  is  not  a  gallows, 
however,  but  an  ancient  sign-post ;  for  this  dwelling, 
in  the  golden  days  of  Communipaw,  was  one  of  the 
most  orderly  and  peaceful  of  village  taverns,  where  all 
the  public  affairs  of  Communipaw  were  talked  and 
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smoked  over.  In  fart,  it  was  in  this  very  Imilding 
that  Oloffe  the  Dreamer,  and  his  companions,  cm- 
certed  that  great  voyagr-  i  discovery  and  colonUa- 
•ion,  in  wliirh  they  explored  iiuttermilk  Channel, 
were  nearly  shipwrecked  in  the  strait  of  Hell-gute, 
■  id  finally  lunclcd  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  and 
(i)unded  tne  great  city  of  New-Amsterdam. 

Even  after  the  province  had  been  cruelly  wrested 
from  the  sway  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  by  the 
coxnriined  forces  of  the  British  anuthe  Yankees,  this 
tavern  continued  its  ancient  loyalty.  It  is  true,  the 
head  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  disappeared  from  the 
sign  ;  a  strange  bird  being  painted  over  it,  witli  the 
explanatory  legend  of  •  UlE  WiLDE  Gans,'  or  The 
Wild  Goose ;  out  this  all  the  world  knew  to  be  a 
sly  riddle  of  the  landlord,  the  worthy  Teunis  Van 
Gieson.  a  knowing  man  in  a  small  way,  who  laid  his 
finger  oeside  his  nose  and  winked,  when  any  one 
studied  the  signification  of  his  sign,  and  observed 
that  his  goose  was  hatching,  but  would  join  the  flock 
whenever  they  flew  over  the  water;  an  enigma 
which  was  the  perpetual  recreation  and  delight  of 
the  loyal  l)ut  fat-headed  burghers  of  Communipaw. 

Under  the  sway  of  this  patriotic,  though  discreet 
and  (^uiet  pul)lican,  the  tavern  continued  to  flourish 
in  prnneval  trai\(|uillity,  and  was  the  resort  of  all 
f  rue-hearted  Nederlanuers,  from  all  parts  of  Pavonia ; 
who  met  here  quietly  and  secretly,  to  smoke  and 
drmk  the  downfall  of  Briton  and  Yankee,  and  suc- 
cess to  Admiral  Van  Tromp. 

The  only  drawback  on  tne  comfort  of  the  estab- 
lishment, was  a  nephew  of  mine  host,  a  sister's 
^on,  Yan  YoSt  Vanuerscamp  by  name,  and  a  real 
s<:amp  by  nature.  This  unlucfcy  whipster  showed 
*n  early  projwnsity  to  mischief,  which  he  gratified 
,in  a  small  way,  by  playing  tricks  upon  the  frequent- 
ers of  the  Wild  Goose  ;  putting  gunpowder  in  their 
jxpes,  or  squibs  in  their  pockets,  and  astonishing 
rhem  with  an  explosion,  while  they  sat  nodding 
;ound  the  fire-place  in  the  bar-room ;  and  if  per- 
•hance  a  worthy  burgiier  from  some  distant  part  of 
Pavcn-a  had  lingcrtd  until  dark  over  his  potaiiun,  it 
was  cd  Is  l)ut  that  young  Vandeiscamp  would  slip  a 
briir  under  liis  horse's  tail,  as  he  mounted,  and  send 
him  clattering  along  the  road,  in  neck-or-nothing 
'^tyle,  to  his  infinite  astonishment  and  discomfit- 
ure. 

I:  may  be  wondered  at,  that  mine  host  of  the 
Wild  Goose  did  not  turn  such  a  graceless  varlet  out 
of  doors ;  but  Teunis  Van  Gieson  was  an  easy- 
tempered  man,  and,  having  no  child  of  his  own,  look- 
ed upon  his  nephew  with  almost  parental  indulgence. 
His  patience  and  good-nature  were  doomed  to  be 
tried  by  another  inmate  of  his  marsion.  This  was 
a  cross-grained  curmudgeon  of  a  negro,  named 
Pliito,  who  was  a  kind  of  enigma  in  Comiiuinipaw. 
Where  he  came  from,  nobody  knew.  1  le  was  found 
one  morning,  .after  a  storm,  cast  like  a  sea-monster 
on  the  strand,  in  front  of  the  Wild  Goose,  and  lay 
there,  more  dead  tlian  alive.  The  neigiiljors  gatli- 
erftd  round,  and  speculated  on  this  jiroduction  of 
the  ileep ;  whether  it  were  fish  or  flesh,  or  a  com- 
poui^d  of  both,  commonly  yclept  a  merman.  The 
Hind4ieartcd  "Teunis  Van  Gieson,  seeing  that  he 
wore'the  human  form,  took  him  into  his  house,  and 
wanTf|ed  him  into  life.  By  degrees,  he  showed  signs 
of  intelligence,  and  even  uttered  sounds  very  much 
VUe  language,  but  which  no  one  in  Communipaw 
could  understand.  Some  thouglU  him  a  negro  just 
from  Guinea,  who  had  either  fallen  overboard,  or 
escaped  from  a  slave-slup.  Nothing,  however,  could 
ever  draw  from  him  any  account  of  his  origin.  When 
questioned  on  the  subject,  he  merely  pointed  to  Gib- 
bet-Island, a  small  rocky  islet,  which  lies  in  the  open 
txiy,  just  opposite  to  Communipaw,  as  if  that  were 
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hit  native  place,  though  every  oody  knew    t  had 
■  I'ver  Ijcen  mhabitcd. 

In  the  process  of  time,  lie  actiuircil  something  of 
the  Hutch  language,  that  is  to  sav,  he  leanit  all  it* 
vocabulary  of  c.tths  and  maledictions,  with  jus't 
words  suttii  ii-ut  to  string  them  together.  '  Uondf  i 
en  blickseni!'  (thun<ler  and  lightning,)  was  tht 
gentlest  of  his  ejaculations.  For  ye.irs  he  kept 
about  the  Wild  Goose,  more  like  one  of  those  famil- 
iar spirits,  or  household  gol)lins,  that  we  read  of, 
than  like  a  human  being.  He  acknowledged  allegi- 
ance to  no  one,  but  performed  various  domestic  of- 
fices, when  it  suited  his  humour;  waiting  occasionally 
on  the  guests ;  grooming  the  horses,  cutting  wooti 
drawing  water;  and  ail  this  without  being  ordered 
Lay  any  command  on  him,  and  the  stuliborn  sea- 
urchin  was  sure  to  rebel.  He  was  never  so  much 
at  hop.e,  however,  as  when  on  the  water,  plying 
about  in  .skiff  or  canoe,  entirely  alone,  fishing,  crab- 
bing, or  grabbing  for  oysters,  and  would  bring  home 
quantities  for  the  larder  of  the  Wild  Goose,  which 
he  would  throw  down  at  the  kitchen  dour,  with  a 
growl.  No  wind  nor  weather  deterred  him  from 
Kiunching  forth  on  his  favorite  element :  indeed,  the 
wilder  the  weather,  the  more  he  seemed  to  enjoy  u. 
If  a  storm  was  brewing,  he  was  sure  to  i)ut  oil  Irom 
shore  ;  and  would  be  seen  far  out  in  tlie  bay,  his 
light  skitTdai\cing  like  a  feather  on  the  waves,  when 
sea  and  sky  were  all  in  a  turmoil,  and  the  stoutest 
sliips  were  fain  to  lower  their  sails.  Sometimes,  on 
such  occasions,  he  would  be  absent  for  days  to- 
gether. How  he  weathered  the  tempest,  and  how 
and  where  he  subsisted,  no  one  coultl  divine,  not 
did  any  one  venture  to  ask,  for  all  had  an  almost 
superstitious  awe  of  him.  Some  of  the  Communi- 
paw oystermen  declared  that  they  had  more  thac 
once  seen  him  suddenly  disappear,  canoe  and  all,  it 
if  they  plunged  beneath  the  waves,  and  after  a  while 
come  up  again,  in  quite  a  different  part  of  the  bay 
whence  they  concluded  that  he  could  live  under 
water  like  that  notable  species  of  wild  duck,  com- 
monly called  the  Hell-diver.  All  began  to  consider 
him  in  the  light  of  a  foul-weather  bird,  like  the 
Mother  Carey  s  Chicken,  or  Stormy  Petrel ;  and 
whenever  they  saw  him  putting  far  out  in  his  skiff, 
in  cloudy  weather,  m.ide  up  their  minds  for  a  storm. 

The  only  being  for  whom  he  seemed  to  have  any 
liking,  was  Yan  Yost  Vanderscamp,  and  him  he 
liked  for  his  very  wickedness.  He  in  a  manner  took 
tlie  boy  under  his  tutelage,  prompted  him  to  all  kinds 
of  mischief,  aided  him  in  every  wild,  harum-scarum 
freak,  until  the  lad  became  the  complete  scape-grace 
of  the  village  ;  a  pest  to  his  uncle,  and  to  ever)'  one 
else.  Nor  were  his  pranks  confined  to  the  land  ; 
he  soon  learned  to  accompany  old  Pluto  on  the 
water.  Together  these  wortiiies  would  cruise  about 
the  bro.id  b.iy,  and  all  &2  neighi)oring  straits  and 
rivers  ;  poking  around  in  skiffs  and  canoes  ;  robbing 
the  set-nets  of  the  fishermen  ;  landing  on  remote 
coasts,  and  laying  waste  orchards  and  water-meion 
patches ;  in  short,  carrying  on  a  complete  system  of 
piracy,  on  a  small  scale.  Piloted  by  Pluto,  the 
youthful  Vanderscamp  soon  became  acquainted  with 
all  the  bays,  rivers,  creeks,  and  inlets  of  the  waiei^ 
world  around  him ;  could  navigate  from  the  Hooi 
to  Spiting-devil  on  the  darkest  night,  and  iearneO  f 
set  even  the  terrors  of  Hell-gate  at  defiance. 

At  length,  negro  and  boy  suddenly  di.sappeared 
and  days  and  weeks  elapsed,  but  without  tidings  of 
them.  Some  said  they  must  have  run  away  an^ 
gone  to  sea  ;  otliers  jocosely  hinted,  that  old  Pluto, 
being  no  other  than  his  namesake  in  disguise,  had 
spirited  away  the  boy  to  the  nether  regions.  All 
however,  agreed  in  one  thing,  that  the  village  »« 
well  rid  of  them. 
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WORKS  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


In  the  process  of  time,  the  good  Teunis  Van 
Gieson  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  the  tavern  re- 
mained shut  up,  waiting  for  a  claimant,  for  the  next 
heir  was  Yan  Yost  Vanderscamp,  and  he  had  not 
been  heard  of  for  years.  At  length,  one  day,  a  boat 
was  seen  nulling  for  the  shore,  ft-om  a  long,  black, 
rakish-looking  schooner,  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
bay.  The  boat's  crew  seemed  worthy  of  the  craft 
from  which  they  debarked.  Never  had  such  a  set 
of  noisy,  roistering,  swaggering  varlets  landed  in 
peaceful  Communipaw.  They  were  outlandish  in 
garb  and  demeanor,  and  were  headed  by  a  rough, 
burly,  bully  ruffian,  with  tiery  whiskers,  a  copper 
ncse,  a  scar  across  his  face,  and  a  great  Flaun- 
derish  beaver  slouched  on  one  side  ofhis  head,  in 
whOfi*  to  their  dismay,  the  quiet  inhabitants  were 
made  to  recognize  their  early  pest,  Yan  Yost  Van- 
derscamp. The  rear  of  this  hopeful  gang  was 
brought  up  by  old  Pluto,  who  had  lost  an  eye,  erown 
grizzly-headed,  and  looked  more  like  a  devil  than 
ever.  Vanderscamp  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
the  old  burghers,  much  against  their  will,  and  in 
a  manner  not  at  all  to  their  taste.  He  slapped  them 
familiarly  on  the  back,  gfave  them  an  iron  grip  of 
the  hand,  and  was  hail  fellow  well  met.  According 
to  his  own  account,  he  had  been  all  the  world  over ; 
had  made  money  by  bags  full ;  had  ships  in  everj' 
sea,  and  now  meant  to  turn  the  Wild.  Goose  into  a 
country  seat,  where  he  and  his  comrades,  all  rich 
merchants  from  foreign  parts,  might  enjoy  them- 
selves in  the  interval  of  their  voyages. 

Sure  enough,  in  a  little  while  there  was  a  complete 
metamorphose  of  the  Wild  Goose.  From  being  a 
quiet,  peaceful  Dutch  public  house,  it  became  a  most 
riotous,  uproarious  private  dwelling;  a  complete 
lendezvoiis  for  boisterous  men  of  the  seas,  who  came 
ncre  to  have  what  they  called  a  '  blow  out '  on  dry 
land,  and  might  be  seen  at  all  hours,  lounging  about 
the  door,  or  lolling  out  of  the  windows ;  swearing 
unong  themselves,  and  cracking  rough  jokes  on 
every  passer-by.  The  house  was  fitted  up,  too,  in  so 
strange  a  manner:  hammocks  slung  to  the  walls, 
instead  of  bedsteads ;  odd  kinds  of  furniture,  of 
foreign  fashion;  bamboo  couches,  Spanish  chairs; 
pistols,  cutlasses,  and  blunderbusses,  suspended  on 
every  peg;  silver  crucifixes  on  the  mantel-pieces, 
silver  candle-sticks  and  porringers  on  the  tables, 
contrasting  oddly  with  the  pewter  and  Delf  ware  of 
the  original  establishment.  And  then  the  strange 
amusements  of  these  sea-monsters  I  Pitching  Span- 
ish dollars,  instead  of  quoits ;  firing  blunderbusses 
out  of  the  window;  shooting  at  a  mark,  or  at  any 
unhappy  dog,  or  cat,  or  pig,  or  barn-door  fowl,  that 
might  happen  to  come  witnin  reach. 

The  only  being  who  seemed  to  relish  their  rough 
waggery,  was  old  ITluto ;  and  yet  he  led  but  a  dog's 
life  of  it;  for  they  practised  all  kinds  of  manual 
jokes  upon  him;  kicked  him  about  like  a  foot-ball; 
shook  him  by  his  grizzly  mop  of  wool,  and  never 
spoke  to  him  without  coupling  a  curse  by  way  of 
adjective  lo  his  name,  and  consigning  him  to  the 
infernal  regions.  The  old  fellow,  however,  seemed 
to  like  them  the  better,  the  more  they  cursed  him, 
though  his  utmost  expression  of  pleasure  never 
amounted  to  more  than  the  gprowl  of  a  petted  bear, 
when  his  ears  are  rubbed. 

Old  Pluto  was  the  ministering  spirit  at  the  orgies 
of  the  Wild  Goose ;,  and  such  orgies  as  took  place 
there !  Such  drinking,  singing,  whooping,  swearing ; 
with  an  occasional  interlude  of  quarrelling  and  fig'ji^t- 
injf.  The  noisier  grew  the  revel,  the  more  old  Pluto 
clied  the  potations,  until  the  guests  would  become 
frantic  in  their  merriment,  smashing  every  thing  to 
pieces,  and  throwing  the  house  out  of  the  windows, 
^metin  es,  after  a  drinking  bout,  they  salL-ed  forth 


and  scoured  the  village,  to  the  d  smay  of  the  worth} 
burghers,  who  gathered  their  women  within  doors, 
and  would  have  shut  up  the  house.  Vandeiscamp, 
however,  was  not  to  be  rebuffed.  He  insisted  on 
renewing  acquaintance  with  his  old  neighbors,  ar.J 
on  introducing  his  friends,  the  merchants,  to  theii 
families ;  swore  he  was  on  the  look-out  for  a  wife, 
and  meant,  before  he  stopped,  to  find  husbands  for 
all  their  daughters.  So,  will-ye,  nil-ye,  sociable  he 
was ;  swaggered  about  their  best  parlors,  with  hia 
hat  on  one  side  of  his  head ;  sat  on  the  good  wife's 
nicely-waxed  mahogany  table,  kicking  his  heels 
against  the  carved  and  polished  legs;  kissed  and 
tousled  the  young  vrouws ;  and,  if  they  frowned  and 
pouted,  gave  them  a  gold  rosary,  or  a  sparkling  cross, 
to  put  them  in  good  humor  again. 

Sometimes  nothing  would  satisfy  him,  but  he  must 
have  some  of  his  old  neighbors  to  dinner  at  the  Wild 
Goose.  There  was  no  refusing  him,  for  he  had  got 
the  complete  upper-hand  of  the  community,  and  the 
peaceful  burghers  all  stood  in  awe  of  him.  But  what 
a  time  would  the  quiet,  worthy  men  have,  among 
these  rake-hells,  who  would  delight  to  astound  them 
with  the  most  extravagant  gunpowder  tales,  em- 
broidered with  all  kinds  of  foreign  oaths ;  clink  the 
can  with  them;  pledge  them  in  deep  potations; 
bawl  drinking  songs  in  their  ears ;  and  occasionally 
fire  pistols  over  their  heads,  or  under  the  table,  and 
then  laugh  in  their  faces,  and  ask  them  how  they 
liked  the  smell  of  gunpowder. 

Thus  was  the  little  village  of  Communipaw  for 
a  time  like  the  unfortunate  vnght  possessed  with 
devils ;  until  Vanderscamp  and  his  brother  merchants 
would  sail  on  another  trading  voyage,  when  the  Wild 
Goose  would  be  shut  up,  and  every  thing  relapse 
into  quiet,  only  to  be  disturbed  by  his  next  visitation. 

The  mystery  of  all  these  proceedings  gradually 
dawned  upon  the  tardy  intellects  of  Communipaw, 
These  were  the  times  of  the  notorious  Captain  Kidd, 
when  the  American  harbors  were  the  resorts  of 
piratical  adventurers  of  all  kinds,  who,  under  pretext 
of  mercantile  voyages,  scoured  the  West  Indies, 
made  plundering  descents  upon  the  Spanish  M.iin, 
visited  even  the  remote  Indian  Seas,  and  then  came 
to  dispose  of  t..^ir  booty,  have  their  revels,  and  fit 
out  new  expeditions,  in  the  English  colonies. 

Vanderscamp  had  served. in  this  hopeful  school, 
and  having  risen  to  importance  among  the  bucaniers, 
had  pitched  upon  his  native  village  and  early  home, 
as  a  quiet,  out-of-the-way,  unsuspected  place,  where 
he  and  his  comrades,  while  anchored  at  New- York, 
might  have  their  feasts,  and  concert  their  plans, 
without  molestation. 

At  length  the  attention  of  the  British  govern- 
ment was  called  to  these  piratical  enterprises, 
that  were  becoming  so  frequent  and  outrageous. 
Vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  check  and  punish 
them.  Several  of  the  most  noted  freebooters  were 
caught  and  executed,  and  three  of  Vanderscamp's 
chosen  comrades,  the  most  riotous  swash-bucklers 
of  the  Wild  Goose,  were  hanged  in  chains  on  Gib- 
bet-Island, in  full  sight  of  their  favorite  resort.  As 
to  Vanderscamp  himself,  he  and  his  man  Pluto  again 
disappeared,  and  it  was  hoped  by  the  people  of 
Communipaw  that  he  had  fallen  in  some  foreign 
brawl,  or  been  swung  on  some  foreign  gallows. 

For  a  time,  therefore,  the  tranquillity  of  the  village 
was  restored ;  the  worthy  Du'  chmen  :>nce  more 
smoked  their  pipes  in  peace,  eyeing,  with  peculiar 
complacency,  their  old  pests  and  terrors,  the  pirates, 
dangling  and  drying  in  the  sun,  on  Gibbet-Island. 

This  perfect  calm  was  doomed  at  length  to  be 
ruffled.  The  fiery  persecution  of  the  pirates  gradtt- 
ally  subsided.  Justice  was  satisfied  with  the  ei- 
amples  that  had  been  made,  and  there  was  no  more 
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iAUi  of  Kidd,  and  the  other  heroes  of  like  kidney. 
On  a  calm  summer  evening,  a  boat,  somewhat 
heavily  laden,  was  sean  pulling  into  Communipaw. 
What  was  the  surprise  and  disquiet  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, to  see  Yan  Yost  Vanderscamp  seated  at  the 
helm,  and  his  man  Pluto  tugging  at  the  oars  I  Van- 
dersi  amp,  however,  was  apparently  an  altered  man. 
He  brought  home  with  him  a  wife,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  shrew,  and  to  have  the  upper-hand  of  him. 
He  no  longer  was  the  swaggering,  bully  ruffian,  but 
ifTected  the  regular  merchant,  and  talked  of  retiring 
from  business,  and  settling  down  quietly,  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  his  native  place. 

The  Wild  Goose  mansion  was  again  opened,  but 
with  diminished  splendor,  and  no  riot.  It  is  true, 
VTanderscamp  had  frequent  nautical  visitors,  and  the 
sound  of  revelry  was  occasionally  overheard  in  his 
house :  but  every  thing  seemed  to  be  done  under 
the  rose ;  and  old  Pluto  was  the  only  servant  that 
officiated  at  these  orgies.  The  visitors,  indeed,  were 
by  no  means  of  the  turbulent  stamp  of  their  prede- 
cessors ;  but  quiet,  mysterious  traders,  full  of  nods, 
and  winks,  and  hieroglyphic  signs,  with  whom,  to 
use  their  cant  phrase,  'every  thing  was  smug.' 
Their  ships  came  to  anchor  at  night  in  the  lower 
bay ;  and,  on  a  private  signal,  Vanderscamp  would 
launch  his  boat,  and  accompanied  solely  by  his  man 
Pluto,  would  make  them  mysterious  visits.  Some- 
times boats  pulled  in  at  nignt,  in  front  of  the  Wild 
Goose,  and  various  articles  of  merchandise  were 
landed  in  the  dark,  and  spirited  away,  nobody  knew 
whither.  One  of  the  more  curious  of  the  inhabitants 
kept  watch,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  features  of 
some  of  these  night  visitors,  by  the  casual  glance  of 
a  lantern,  and  declared  that  he  recognized  more 
than  one  of  the  freebooting  frequenters  of  the  Wild 
Gooje,  in  former  times;  from  whence  he  concluded 
that  Vanderscamp  was  at  his  old  game,  and  that 
this  mysterious  merchandise  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  piratical  plunder.  The  -  more  charitable 
opinion,  however,  was,  that  Vanderscamp  and  his 
comrades,  having  been  driven  from  their  old  line  of 
business,  by  the  '  oppressions  of  government,'  had 
resorted  to  smuggling  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Be  that  as  it  may :  I  come  now  to  the  extraor- 
dinary fact,  which  is  the  butt-end  of  this  story.  It 
happened  late  one  night,  that  Yan  Yost  Vander- 
scamp was  returning  across  the  broad  bay,  in  his 
light  skiff,  rowed  by  his  man  Pluto.  He  had  been 
carousing  on  board  of  a  vessel,  newly  arrived,  and 
was  somewhat  obfusdated  in  intellect,  by  the  liquor 
he  had  imbibed.  It  was  a  still,  sultry  night;  a 
heavy  mass  of  lurid  clouds  was  rising  in  the  west, 
with  the  low  muttering  of  distant  thunder.  Vander- 
scamp called  on  Pluto  to  pull  lustily,  that  they  might 
get  home  before  the  eathering  storm.  The  old  negro 
made  no  reply,  but  shaped  his  course  so  as  to  skirt 
the  rockv  shores  of  Gibbet-Island.  A  f;unt  creaking 
overhead  caused  Vanderscamp  to  cast  up  his  eyes, 
when,  to  hi^  horror,  he  beheld  the  bodies  of  his 
three  pot  companions  and  brothers  in  iniquity  dang- 
ling in  the  moonlight,  their  rags  fluttering,  and  their 
chains  creaking,  as  they  were  slowly  swung  back- 
ward and  forward  by  the  rising  breeze. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  you  blockhead ! '  cried  Van- 
tterscamp,  '  by  pulling  so  close  to  the  island  ? ' 

'  I  thought  you'd  be  glad  to  see  your  old  friends 
wnce  more/  growled  the  negro;  'you  were  never 
*fiaid  of  a  living  man,  what  do  you  fear  from  the 
dead?' 

*  Who's  afraid  ? '  hiccupped  Vanderscamp,  partly 
heated  by  liouor,  partly  nettled  by  the  jeer  of  the 
negro ;  '  who  s  afraid  I  Hang  me,  but  1  would  be 
elad  to  see  them  once  more,  alive  or  dead,  at  the 
Wikl  Goose.    Come,  mv  lads  in  the  windt'  con- 


tinued he,  taking  a,draught,  and  flourishing  the  bot- 
tle above  his  head, '  nere  s  fair  weather  to  you  in  the 
other  world ;  and  if  you  should  be  w.ilking  the 
rounds  to-night,  odds  nsh  !  but  I'll  be  happy  if  you 
will  drop  in  to  supper.' 

A  dismal  creaking  was  the  only  reply.  The  wind 
blew  loud  and  shrill,  and  as  it  whistled  round  the 
gallows,  and  among  the  bones,  sounded  as  if  there 
were  laughing  and  gibbering  in  the  air.  Old  Pluto 
chuckled  to  himself,  and  now  pulled  for  home.  'The 
storm  burst  over  the  voyagers,  while  they  were  yet 
far  from  shore.  The  rain  fell  in  toirents,  the  thunder 
crashed  and  pealed,  and  the  lightning  kept  up  an  in- 
cessant blaze.  It  was  stark  midnight,  before  they 
landed  at  Communipaw. 

Dripping  and  shivering,  Vanderscamp  crarwled 
homeward.  He  was  completely  sobered  by  the 
storm  ;  the  water  soaked  from  without,  having  di- 
luted and  cooled  the  liquor  within.  Arrived  at  the 
Wild  Goose,  he  knocked  timidly  and  dubiously  at 
the  door,  for  he  drieaded  the  reception  he  was  to  ex- 
perience from  his  wife.  He  had  reason  to  do  so. 
She  met  him  at  the  threshold,  in  a  precious  ill  humor. 

'  Is  this  a  time,'  said  she, '  to  Iceep  people  out  ot 
their  beds,  and  to  bring  home  company,  to  turn  the 
house  upside  down  ? ' 

'  Company  ? '  said  Vanderscamp,  meekly ;  '  I  have 
brought  no  company  with  me,  wife.' 

'  No,  indeed  !  they  have  got  Tiere  before  you,  but 
by  your  invitation ;  and  blessed-looking  company 
they  are,  truly ! ' 

Vanderscamp's  knees  smote  together.  '  For  the 
love  of  heaven,  where  are  they,  wife  ? ' 

•  Where  ? — why,  in  the  blue-room,  up-stairs,  mak- 
ing themselves  as  much  at  home  as  if  the  house 
were  their  own.' 

Vanderscamp  made  a  desperate  effort,  scrambled 
up  to  the  room,  and  threw  open  the  door.  Sure 
enough,  there  at  a  table,  on  which  burned  a  light  as 
blue  as  brimstone,  sat  the  three  guests  from  Gibbet- 
Island,  with  halters  round  their  necks,  and  bobbing 
their  cups  together,  as  if  they  were  hob-or-nobbing, 
and  trolling  the  old  Dutch  freebooter's  glee,  since 
translated  into  English : 

'  For  three  merry  lads  be  we. 
And  three  merry  lads  be  we : 
I  on  the  land,  and  thou  on  the  sand. 
And  Jack  on  the  gallows-tree.' 

Vanderscamp  saw  and  heard  no.  more.  Starting 
back  with  horror,  he  missed  his  looting  on  the  land- 
ing place,  and  fell  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the 
bottom.  He  was  taken  up  speechless,  and,  either 
from  the  fall  or  the  fright,  was  buried  in  the  yard  of 
the  little  Dutch  church  at  Bergen,  on  the  following 
Sunday. 

From  that  day  forward,  the  fate  of  the  Wild  Goose 
was  sealed.  It  was  pronounced  a  haunted  house, 
and  avoided  accordingly.  No  one  inhabited  it  but 
Vanderscamp's  shrew  of  a  widow,  and  old  Pluto, 
and  they  were  considered  but  little  belter  than  its 
hobgoblm  visitors.  Pluto  grew  more  and  more 
haggard  and  morose,  and  looked  more  like  an  imp 
of  darkness  than  a  human  being.  He  spoke  to  no 
one,  but  went  about  muttering  to  himself;  or,  as 
some  hinted,  talking  with  the  devil,  who,  though  un- 
seen, was  ever  at  his  elbow.  Now  and  then  he  was 
seen  pulling  about  the  bay  alone,  in  his  skiff,  in  dark 
weather,  or  at  the  approach  of  ni?ht-fall ;  nobody 
could  tell  why,  unless  on  an  errand  to  invite  more 
guests  from  the  gallows.  Indeed  it  w.is  affirmed 
that  the  Wild  Goose  still  continued  to  be  a  house  of 
entertainment  for  such  guests,  and  that  on  stormy 
nights,  the  blue  chamt^r  was  occasiorally  illcmi- 
nated,  and  sounds  of  diabolical  merriment  were  over- 
heard, minjg^ing  with  the  bowling  ot  the  temfiest 
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Some  tteated  these  as  idle  storjp,  until  on  one  sucli 
night,  it  was  about  the  time  of  the  equinox,  there 
was  a  horrible  uproar  in  the  Wild  Goose,  that  could 
not  be  mistaken.  It  was  not  so  much  the  sound  of 
revslry,  however,  as  strife,  with  two  or  three  piercing 
shrieks,  that  pervaded  every  part  of  the  village. 
Neveiineless,  no  one  thouent  of  hastening  to  the 
spot.  On  the  contrary,  the  honest  burghers  of  Com- 
munipaw  drew  their  night-caps  over  their  ears,  and 
buried  their  heads  under  the  bed-clothes,  at  the 
thoughts  of  Vanderscamp  and  his  gallows  com- 
panions. 

The  next  morning,  some  of  the  bolder  and  more 
curious  undertook  to  reconnoitre.  All  was  quiet 
and  lifeless  at  the  Wild  Goose.  The  door  vawned 
wide  open,  and  had  evidently  been  open  all  night, 
for  the  storm  had  beaten  into  the  house.  Gathering 
more  courage  from  the  silence  and  apparent  deser- 
tion, they  gradually  ventured  over  the  threshold. 
The  house  liad  indeed  the  air  of  having  been  pos- 
sessed by  devils.  Every  thing  was  topsy  turvy; 
trunks  had  been  broken  open,  and  chests  of  drawers 
and  comer  cup-boards  turned  inside  out,  as  in  a 
time  of  general  sack  and  pillage ;  but  the  most  woful 
sight  was  the  widow  of  Van  Yost  Vanderscamp,  ex- 
tended a  corpse  on  the  flour  of  the  blue-chamber, 
with  the  marks  of  a  deadly  gripe  on  the  wind-pipe. 

All  now  was  conjecture  and  dismay  at  Communi- 
paw ;  and  the  disappearance  of  old  Pluto,  who  was 
no  where  to  be  found,  gave  rise  to  all  kinds  of  wild 
surmises.  Some  suggested  that  the  negro  had  be- 
trayed the  house  to  some  of  Vanderscamp  s  bucanier- 
mg  associates,  and  that  they  had  decamped  together 
with  the  booty ;  others  surmised  that  the  negro  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  devil  incarnate,  who 
had  now  accomplished  his  ends,  and  made  off  with 
hi*  dues. 

Events,  however,  vindicated  the  negro  from  this 
last  imputation.  His  skiff  was  picked  up,  drifting 
about  the  bay,  bottom  upward,  as  if  wrecked  in  a 
tempest;  and  his  body  was  found,  shortly  afterward, 
by  some  Communipaw  fishermen,  stranded  among 
uie  rocks  of  Gibbet-Island,  near  the  foot  of  the 
pirates'  gallows.  The  fishermen  shook  their  heads, 
and  observed  that  old  Pluto  had  ventured  once  too 
often  to  invite  Guests  from  Gibbet-Island. 


THE  BERMUDAS. 

A  SHAKSPERIAN   RESEARCH:    BY  THE  AUTHOR 
OF  THE  SKETCH-BOOK. 


'WHodidootthiDk,  till  within  these  foure  yeares,  but  that  these 
idandt  had  been  rather  a  habitation  for  Divells,  than  fit  for  men 
to  dwell  in  ?  Who  did  not  hate  the  name,  when  hee  was  on  land, 
aad  shun  the  place  when  he  was  on  the  seas  ?  But  behold  the 
■iipiisioD  and  conceits  of  the  world !  For  true  and  large  expcri- 
enca  hath  now  told  us,  it  is  one  of  the  sweetent  paradises  that  be 
B^n  earth.'        *A  Puumb  Dbscmpt.  op  thb  Bakmudas  :'  1613. 

In  the  course  of  a  voyage  home  from  England. 
our  ship  had  been  struggling,  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  with  perverse  head-winds,  and  a  stormy  sea. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  yet  the  weather  had  at 
times  a  wintry  sharpness,  and  it  was  apprehended 
that  wew;re  in  the  neighborhood  of  floating  islands 
of  ice,  w'lich  at  that  season  of  the  year  drift  out  of 
the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  sometimes  occa- 
rion  the  wreck  of  noble  ships. 

Wearied  out  by  the  continued  opposition  of  the 
elements,  our  captain  at  length  bore  away  to  the 
south,  in  hopes  of  catching  the  expiring  breath  of 
tbe  trade-winds,  and  i^alung  what  is  called  the 


southern  passage.  A  few  days  wroujght,  at  It  wer^ 
a  magical '  sea  change '  in  every  thing  around  ut 
We  seemed  to  emerge  into  %  dinerent  world.  Th« 
late  dark  and  angry  sea,  lashed  up  into  roaring  ar^d 
swashing  surges,  became  calm  and  sunny ;  the  rude 
winds  died  away ;  and  gradually  a  light  breeze 
sprang  up  directly  aft,  filling  out  e\'eiy  sail,  and 
wafting  us  smoothly  along  on  an  eveii  keel.  Tbt 
air  softened  into  a  bland  and  delightful  temperature. 
Dolphins  began  to  play  about  us ;  the  nautilus  cami 
floating  by,  like  a  fairy  ship,  with  its  mimic  sail  and 
rainbow  tints;  and  flying-fish,  from  time  to  time, 
made  their  short  excursive  flights,  and  occasionally 
fell  upon  the  deck.  The  cloaks  and  overcoats  in 
which  we  had  hitherto  wrapped  ourselves,  and 
moped  about  the  vessel, were  thrown  aside ;  for  a  sum- 
mer warmth  had  succeeded  to  the  late  wintry  chills. 
Sails  were  stretched  as  awnings  over  the  quarter- 
deck, to  protect  us  from  the  mid-day  sun.  Undei 
these  we  lounged  away  he  day,  in  luxurious  indo- 
lence, musing,  with  halt-shut  eyes,  upon  the  quiet 
ocean.  The  night  was  scarcely  less  beautiful  than 
the  day.  The  nsing  moon  sent  a  quivering  column 
of  silver  along  the  undulating  surface  of  the  deep, 
and,  gradually  climbing  the  heaven,  lit  up  our  tow- 
ering top-sails  and  swelling  main-sails,  and  spread  a 
pale,  mysterious  light  around.  As  our  ship  made 
her  whispering  way  through  this  dreamy  world  of 
waters,  every  boisterous  sound  on  board  was  charm- 
ed to  silence ;  and  the  low  whistle,  or  drowsy  song 
of  a  sailor  from  the  forecastle,  or  the  tinkling  of  a 
guitar,  and  the  soft  warbling  of  a  female  voice  from 
the  quarter-deck,  seemed  to  derive  a  witching 
melody  from  the  scene  and  hour.  I  was  reminded 
of  Oberon's  exquisite  description  of  music  and 
moonlight  on  the  ocean : 

'  Thou  rememberest 

Since  ooee  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin'^s  back. 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song } 
And  certain  stars  snot  madly  from  their  sphere*, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music' 

Indeed,  I  was  in  the  very  mood  to  conjure  up  ali 
the  imaginary  beings  with  which  poetry  has  peopled 
old  ocean,  and  almost  ready  to  fancy  I  heard  the 
distant  song  of  the  mermaid,  or  the  mellow  shell  of 
the  triton,  and  to  picture  to  myself  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite  with  all  their  pageant  sweeping  along  the 
dim  horizon. 

A  day  or  two  of  such  fanciful  voyaging  brought 
us  in  sight  of  the  Bermudas,  which  firs',  looked  like 
mere  summer  clouds,  peering  above  the  quiet  ocean. 
All  day  we  glided  along  in  sight  of  them,  with  just 
wind  enough  to  fill  our  sails;  and  never  did  land 
appear  more  lovely.  They  were  clad  in  emerald 
verdure,  beneath  the  serenest  of  skies :  not  an  angry 
wave  broke  upon  their  quiet  shores,  and  small  fish- 
ing craft,  riding  on  the  crystal  waves,  seemed  as  if 
hung  in  air.  It  was  such  a  scene  that  Fletcher 
pictured  to  himself,  when  he  extolled  the  halcyon 
lot  of  the  fisherman  : 

Ah  t  would  thou  knewest  how  mui:h  it  better  mtn 
To  bide  among  the  simple  fisher-swaias  ; 

No  shrieking  oivl,  no  night-cmw  lod|(eth  here. 
Not  is  our  simple  pleasure  mixed  with  paiis. 

Our  sports  begin  witti  the  beginning  year; 

In  calms,  to  pull  the  leaping  fish  to  land. 

In  roughs,  to  sing  and  dance  along  the  yellow 


In  contemplating  these  beautiful  islands,  and  tha 
peaceful  sea  around  them,  I  could  hardly  realize  that 
these  were  the  '  still  vexed  Bermoothes '  of  Shak- 
speare,  once  the  dread  of  mariners,  and  infamous  in 
the  narratives  of  the  eariy  discoverers,  for  the  dan- 
gers and  disasters  which  beset  them.    Such,  howk 
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e«er.  was  the  case ,  and  the  islands  derived  additional 
interest  in  my  eyes,  from  fancying  tliat  I  could  trace 
in  their  early  history,  and  in  tlie  superstitious  notions 
connected  with  them,  some  of  the  elements  of  Shak- 
speare's  wild  and  beautiful  drama  of  the  Tempest. 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  citing  a  few  historical  facts, 
in  support  of  this  idea,  which  may  claim  some  addi- 
lionaJ  attention  from  the  American  reader,  as  being 
connected  with  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia. 

At  t.he  tirna  when  Shakspeare  was  in  the  fulness 
f>t  his  talent,  and  seizing  upon  every  thing  that  could 
iomish  aliment  to  his  imagination,  the  colonization 
af  Virginia  was  a  favorite  object  of  enterprise  among 
people  of  condition  in  England,  and  several  of  the 
courtiers  of  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  per- 
sonally engaged  in  it.  In  the  year  1609  a  noble 
armament  ofnine  ships  and  five  hundred  men  sailed 
for  the  relief  of  the  colony.  It  was  commanded  by 
Sir  George  Somers,  as  admiral,  a  gallant  and  gener- 
ous gentleman,  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  possess- 
ed of  an  ample  fortune,  yet  still  bent  upon  hardy 
enterprise,  and  ambitious  of  signalizing  himse.lf  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 

On  board  of  his  flag-ship,  the  Sea- Vulture,  sailed 
also  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
colony.  The  voyage  was  long  and  lx>isterous.  On 
the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  the  admiral's  ship  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  in  a  hurricane.  For  several 
days  she  was  driven  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  so  strained  and  racked,  that  her  seams 
yawned  open,  anther  hold  was  half  filled  with  water. 
The  storm  subsided,  but  left  her  a  mere  foundering 
wreck.  The  crew  stood  in  the  held  to  their  waists 
in  water,  vainly  endeavoring  to  bail  her  with  kettles, 
buckets,  and  other  vessels.  The  leaks  rapidlyr  gained 
on  them,  while  their  strengfth  was  as  rapidly  de- 
clining. They  lost  all  hope  of  keeping  the  ship  afloat, 
tmtil  they  should  reach  the  American  coast ;  and 
Kcaried  with  fruitless  toil,  determined,  in  their  des- 
pair, to  give  up  all  farther  attempt,  shut  down  the 
Hatches,  and  abandon  themselves  to  Providence. 
Some,  who  had  spirituous  liquors,  or  'comfortable 
waters,'  as  the  old  record  quaintly  terms  them, 
brought  them  forth,  and  shared  them  with  their 
comrades,  and  they  all  dnnk  a  sad  farewell  to  one 
another,  as  men  who  were  soon  to  part  company  in 
this  world. 

In  this  moment  of  extremity,  the  worthy  admiral, 
who  kept  sleepless  watch  from  the  high  stem  of  the 
vessel,  gave  the  thrilling  cry  of  '  land  ! '  All  rushed 
on  deck,  in  a  frenzy  of  joy,  and  nothing  now  was  to 
be  seen  or  heard  on  board,  but  the  transports  of 
men  who  felt  as  if  rescued  from  the  grave.  It  is 
true  the  land  in  sight  would  not,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, have  inspired  much  self-gratulation.  It 
could  be  nothing  else  but  the  group  of  islands  called 
aller  their  discoverer,  one  Juan  Bermudas,  a  Span- 
iard, but  stigmatized  among  the  mariners  of  those 
days  as  '  the  islands  of  devils  I '  '  For  the  islands  of 
the  Bermudas,'  says  the  old  narrative  of  this  voyage, 
'  as  every  man  knoweth  that  hath  heard  or  read  of 
them,  were  never  inhabited  by  any  christian  or 
heathen  people,  but  were  ever  esteemed  and  reputed 
a  most  prodigious  and  inchanted  place,  affording 
nothing  but  gusts,  stormes,  and  foul  weather,  which 
mtAt  evry  navigator  and  mariner  to  avoide  them,  as 
Stella  and  Charybdis,  or  as  they  would  shun  the 
OivcU  himself.'* 

Sir  George  Somers  and  his  tempost-tossed  com- 
lades,  however,  hailed  them  with  rapture,  as  if  they 
had  been  a  terrestrial  paradise.  Ever}'  sail  was  spread, 
and  every  exertion  made  to  urge  the  foundering  ship 
to  land.    Before  long,  she  struck  upon  a  rock.    For 


* '  A  Tlaue  Dmcription  of  the  Bumudai.' 


tunately,  the  late  stormy  winds  had  subsideu,  and 
there  was  no  surf.  A  swelling  wave  lifted  her  from 
off  the  rock,  and  bore  her  to  another ;  and  thus  she 
was  borne  on  from  rock  to  rock,  until  she  remahied 
wedged  between  two,  as  firmly  as  if  set  upon  the 
stocks.  The  boats  were  immediately  lowered,  and, 
though  the  shore  was  above  a  mac  distant,  the  whole 
crew  were  landed  in  safety. 

Everv  one  had  now  his  task  assigned  him.  Some 
made  all  haste  to  unload  the  ship,  oefore  she  should 
go  to  pieces ;  some  constructed  wigfwams  of  palmetto 
leaves,  and  others  ranged  the  island  in  quest  of  wood 
and  water.  To  their  surprise  and  joy,  they  found  it 
far  different  from  the  desolate  and  frightful  place 
they  had  been  taught,  by  seamen's  stories,  to  expect. 
It  was  well-wooded  and  fertile ;  there  were  birds  of 
various  kinds,  and  herds  of  swine  roaming  about, 
the  progeny  of  a  number  that  had  swam  ashore,  in 
former  years,  from  a  Spanish  wreck.  The  island 
abounded  with  turtle,  and  great  quantities  of  their 
eggs  were  to  be  found  among  the  rocks.  The  bayi 
and  inlets  were  full  of  fish ;  so  tame,  that  if  any  one 
stepped  into  the  water,  they  would  throng  around 
him.  Sir  George  Somers,  in  a  little  while,  caught 
enough  with  hook  and  line  to  furnish  a  meal  to  nia 
whole  ship's  company.  Some  of  them  were  so  large, 
that  two  were  as  much  as  a  man  could  carry.  Craw- 
fish, also,  were  taken  in  abundance.  The  air  was 
soft  and  salubrious,  and  the  sky  beautifully  serene. 
Waller,  in  his  'Summer  Islands,'  has  given  us  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  climate: 

'  For  the  kind  fprine,  (which  but  salutes  us  here,) 
Inhabits  these,  and  courts  them  all  the  year : 
Ripe  fruits  ana  blossoms  on  the  same  trees  live  ; 
At  once  they  promise,  and  at  once  they  give : 
So  sweet  the  air,  so  moderate  the  clime. 
None  sickly  lives,  or  dies  before  his  time. 
Heaven  sure  has  Icept  this  spot  of  earth  uncunad. 
To  shew  how  all  things  were  created  first. 

We  may  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  shipwreck  ad 
mariners,  on  finding  themselves  cast  by  stormy  seas 
upon  so  happy  a  coast ;  where  abundance  was  to 
be  had  without  labor ;  where  what  in  other  climes 
constituted  the  costly  luxuries  of  the  rich,  were 
within  every  man's  reach ;  and  where  life  promised 
to  be  a  mere  holiday.  Many  of  the  common  sailors, 
especially,  declared  they  desired  no  better  lot  than 
to  pass  the  rest  of  their  lives  on  this  favored  island. 

The  commanders,  however,  were  not  so  ready  to 
console  themselves  with  mere  physical  comforts,  for 
the  severance  from  the  enjoyment  of  cultivated  life, 
and  all  the  objects  of  honorabje  ambition.  Despair- 
ing of  the  arrival  of  any  chance  ship  on  these  shun- 
ned and  dreaded  islands,  they  fitted  out  the  long- 
boat, making  a  deck  of  the  ship's  hatches,  and 
having  manned  her  with  eight  picked  men,  despatch- 
ed her,  under  the  command  of  an  able  and  hardy 
mariner,  named  Raven,  to  proceed  to  Virginia,  and 
procure  shipping  to  be  sent  to  their  relief. 

While  waiting  in  anxious  idleness  for  the  arrival 
of  the  looked-for  aid,  dissensions  arose  between  Sir 
George  Somers  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  originating, 
very  probably,  in  jealousy  of  the  lead  which  the 
nautical  experience  and  professional  station  of  the 
admiral  gave  him  in  the  present  emergency.  Each 
commander,  of  course,  had  his  adherents:  these 
dissensions  ripened  into  a  complete  schism ;  and 
this  handful  of  shipwrecked  men,  thus  thrown  to- 
gether, on  an  uninhabited  island,  separated  into  two 
parties,  and  lived  asunder  in  bitter  feud,  as  men 
rendered  fickle  by  prosperity,  instead  of  being  brought 
into  brotherhood  by  a  common  calamity. 

Weeks  and  months  elapsed,  without  bringfing  the 
looked-for  aid  from  Virginia,  though  that  colony  was 
within  but  a  few  days'  sail.  Fears  were  now  enter- 
tained that  the  long-boat  had  been  either  swallowed 
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op  in  the  sea,  or  wrecked  on  some  savage  coast ; 
one  or  other  of  which  most  probably  was  the  case, 
as  nothing  was  ever  heard  ot  Raven  and  his  com- 
rades. 

Each  party  now  set  to  work  to  build  a  vessel  for 
itself  out  of  the  cudar  with  which  the  island  abound- 
ed. The  wreck  ot  the  Sea-Vulture  furnished  rig- 
pntf,  and  various  other  articles;  but  they  had  no 
iroit  for  bolts,  and  other  fastenings ;  and  for  want 
of  ( itch  and  tar,  they  payed  the  seams  of  their  ves- 
sels with  lime  and  turtle's  oil,  which  soon  dried,  and 
becitme  as  hard  as  stone. 

0\  the  tenth  of  May,  1610,  they  set  sail,  naving 
been  about  nine  months  on  the  island.  They  reached 
Virginia  without  farther  accident,  but  found  the 
colony  in  great  distress  for  provisions.  The  account 
they  gave  of  the  abundance  that  reigned  in  the  Ber- 
muda, and  especially  of  the  herds  of  swine  that 
roamed  the  island,  determined  Lord  Delaware,  the 
governor  of  Virginia,  to  send  thither  for  supplies. 
Sir  George  Somers,  with  his  wonted  promptness 
and  generosity,  offered  to  undertake  what  was  still 
considered  a  dangerous  voyage.  Accordingly,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  June,  he  set  sail,  in  his  own  cedar 
vessel  of  thirty  tons,  accompanied  by  another  small 
vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Areall, 

The  gallant  Somers  was  doomed  again  to  be  tem- 
pest-tossed. His  companion  vessel  was  soon  driven 
back  to  port,  but  he  kept  the  sea ;  and,  as  usual,  re- 
mained at  his  post  on  deck,  in  all  weathers.  His 
voyage  was  long  and  boisterous,  and  the  fatigues 
and  exposures  wliich  he  underwent,  were  too  much 
for  a  frame  impaired  by  age,  and  by  previous  hard- 
ships. He  arrived  at  Bermudas  completely  exhaust- 
ed and  broken  down. 

His  nephew.  Captain  Mathew  Somers,  attended 
him  in  his  illness  with  affectionate  assiduity.  Find- 
ing his  end  approaching,  the  veteran  callecl  his  men 
together,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  true  to  the  inter- 
£Sts  of  Virginia ;  to  procure  provisions  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch,  and  hasten  back  to  the  relief  of  the 
colony. 

With  this  dying  charge,  he  gave  up  the  ghost, 
leaving  his  nephew  and  crew  overwhelmed  with 
grief  and  consternation.  Their  first  thought  was  to 
pay  honor  to  his  remains.  Opening  the  body,  they 
took  out  the  heart  and  entrails,  and  buried  them, 
erecting  a  cross  over  the  grave.  They  then  em- 
balmed the  body,  and  set  sail  with  it  for  England  ; 
thus,  while  paying  empty  honors  to  their  deceased 
commander,  neglecting  his  earnest  wish  and  dying 
injunction, .  that  they  should  return  with  relief  to 
Virginia. 

The  little  bark  arrived  safely  at  Whitechurch,  in 
Dorsetshire,  with  its  melancholy  freight.  The  body 
of  the  worthy  Somers  was  interred  with  the  military 
honors  due  to  a  brave  soldier,  and  many  vollies  were 
fired  over  his  grave.  The  Bermudas  have  since  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Somer  Islands,  as  a  tribute 
to  his  memory. 

The  accounts  given  by  Captain  Mathew  Somers 
and  his  crew  of  the  delightful  climate,  and  the  great 
beauty,  fertility,  and  abundance  of  these  islands,  ex- 
cited the  zeal  of  enthusiasts,  and  the  cupidity  of 
speculators,  and  a  plan  was  set  on  foot  to  colonize 
them.  The  Virginia  company  sold  their  right  to 
the  islands  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  own 
members,  who  erected  themselves  into  a  distinct 
corporation,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Somer  Island 
Society ; '  and  Mr.  Richard  More  was  sent  out,  in 
i6i2,  as  governor,  writh  sixty  men,  to  found  a  colony : 
and  this  leads  me  to  the  second  branch  of  this  re- 
tearch. 


THE  THREE  KINGS  OF  BERMUDA. 
AND  THEIR  TREASURE  3F  AHBERORIS. 

At  the  time  that  Sir  George  Somers  was  prepar 
ing  to  launch  his  cedar-built  bark,  and  sail  foi  Vip 
ginia,  there  were  three  culprits  among  his  men,  wh« 
had  been  guilty  of  capital  offences.  One  of  thttn 
was  shot ;  the  others,  named  Christopher  Carter  and 
Edward  Waters,  escaped.  Waters,  indeed,  made  a 
very  narrow  escape,  for  he  had  actually  been  tied  to 
a  tree  to  be  executed,  but  cut  the  rope  with  a  knife, 
which  he  had  concealed  about  his  person,  and  fled 
to  the  woods,  where  he  was  joined  by  Carter.  Thes? 
two  worthies  kept  themselves  concealed  in  the  secret 
parts  of  the  island,  until  the  departure  of  the  two 
vessels.  When  Sir  George  Somers  revisited  the 
island,  in  quest  of  supplies  for  the  Virginia  colony 
these  culprits  hovered  about  the  landing-place,  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  another  seaman,  naned 
Edward  Chard,  to  join  them,  giving  him  the  n  ost 
seductive  pictures  of  the  ease  and  abundance  in 
which  they  revelled. 

When  the  bark  that  bore  Sir  Geoi^e's  body  to 
England  had  faded  from  the  watery  horizon,  these 
three  vagabonds  walked  forth  in  their  majesty  and 
might,  the  lords  and  sole  inhabitants  of  these  islands. 
For  a  time  their  little  commonwealth  went  on  pros- 
perously and  happily.  They  built  a  house,  sowed 
com,  and  the  seeds  of  various  fruits ;  and  havina; 
plenty  of  hogs,  wild  fowl,  and  fish  of  all  kinds,  with 
turtle  in  abundance,  carried  on  their  tripartite  sov- 
ereignty with  great  harmony  and  much  feasting. 
All  kingdoms,  however,  are  doomed  to  revolution, 
convulsion,  or  decay ;  and  so  it  fared  with  the  empire 
of  the  three  kings  of  Bermuda,  albeit  they  were 
monarchs  without  subjects.  In  an  evil  hour,  in  theii 
search  after  turtle,  among  the  fissures  of  the  rocks, 
they  came  upon  a  great  treasure  of  ambergris,  which 
had  been  cast  on  shore  by  the  ocean.  Beside  a 
number  of  pieces  of  smaller  dimensions,  there  was 
one  great  mass,  the  largest  that  had  ever  been 
known,  weighing  eighty  pounds,  and  which  of  itself, 
according  to  the  market  value  of  ambergris  in  those 
days,  was  worth  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  pounds  1 

From  that  moment,  the  happiness  and  harmony  oi 
the  three  kings  of  Bermuda  were  gone  for  ever. 
While  poor  devils,  with  nothing  to  share  but  the 
common  blessings  of  the  island,  which  administered 
to  present  enjoyment,  but  had  nothing  of  converti- 
ble value,  they  were  loving  and  united :  but  here 
was  actual  wealth,  which  would  make  them  rich 
men,  whenever  they  could  transport  it  to  a  market. 

Adieu  the  delights  of  the  island !  They  now  be- 
came flat  and  insipid.  Each  pictured  to  himself  the 
consequence  he  might  now  aspire  to,  in  civilized  life, 
could  he  once  get  there  with  this  mass  of  atnberOTis. 
No  longer  a-  poor  Jack  Tar,  frolicking  in  the  low 
taverns  of  Wapping,  he  might  roll  through  London 
in  his  coach,  and  perchance  arrive,  like  VVhittington, 
at  the  dignity  of  Lord  Mayor, 

With  riches  came  envy  and  covetousness.  Each 
wr.s  now  for  assuming  the  supreme  power,  and  get- 
ting the  monopoly  of  the  ambergris.  A  civil  war  at 
length  broke  out:  Chard  and  Waters  defied  each 
other  to  mortal  combat,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bermudas  was  on  the  point  of  being  deluged  with 
royal  blood.  Fortunately,  Carter  took  no  part  in 
the  bloody  feud.  Ambition  might  have  r.-.ade  him 
view  it  with  secret  exultation  ;  for  if  either  or  both 
of  his  brother  potentates  were  slain  in  the  confltct, 
he  would  be  a  gainer  in  purse  and  ambergris.  But 
he  dreaded  to  be  left  alone  in  this  uninhabited  island, 
and  to  find  himself  the  monarch  of  a  solitude :  so  h« 
secretly  purloined  and  hid  the  weapons  of  the  he) 
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agerciit  rivals,  who,  haWng  no  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war,  gradually  cooled  down  into  a  sullen 
armistice. 

The  arrival  of  Governor  More,  with  an  overpower- 
ing foKce  of  sixty  men,  put  an  end  to  the  empire. 
He  took  possession  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  name  of 
Jie  Somer  Island  Company,  and  forthwith  proceeded 
to  make  a  settlement.  The  three  kings  tac'ily  relin> 
quished  their  sway,  but  stood  up  stoutly  for  their 
treasure.  It  was  determined,  however,  that  they 
had  been  fitted  out  at  the  expense,  and  employed  in 
tlie  service,  of  the  Virginia  Company:  tnat  they 
had  found  the  ambergris  while  in  tne  service  of  that 
company,  and  on  that  company's  land;  that  the 
ambergris,  therefore,  belonged  to  that  company,  or 
rather  to  iaz  Sot'w  Wand  Company,  in  consequence 
of  their  recent  purcnass  of  the  island,  and  all  their 
appurtenances.  Having  thus  legally  established 
their  right,  and  being  moreover  able  to  back  it  by 
might,  the  company  laid  the  lion's  paw  upon  the 
spoil ;  and  nothing  more  remains  on  historic  record 
of  the  Three  Kings  of  Bermuda,  and  their  treasure 
of  ambergris.  

The  reader  will  now  determine  whether  I  am  more 
extravagant  than  most  of  the  commentators  on 
Shakspeare,  in  my  surmise  that  the  story  of  Sir 
George  Somers'  shipwreck,  and  the  subsequent  oc- 
currences that  took  place  on  the  uninhabited  island, 
may  have  furnished  the  bard  with  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  his  drama  of  '"^  Tempest,  The  tidings 
of  the  shipwreck,<ind  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
it,  reached  England  not  long  before  the  production 
of  :*Js  drama,  and  made  a  great  sensation  there. 
A  narrative  of  the  whole  matter,  from  which  most 
of  the  foregoing  particulars  are  extracted,  was  pub- 
li!»hed  at  the  time  in  London,  in  a  pamphlet  form, 
and  could  not  tail  to  be  eagerly  perused  by  Shak- 
joeare,  and  to  make  a  vivid  inijjression  on  his  fancy. 
rtis  expression,  in  the  Tempest,  of  'the  still  vext 
Ucrmoothes,  accords  exactly  with  the  storm-beaten 
character  of  those  islands.  The  enchantments,  too, 
with  which  he  has  clothed  the  island  of  Prospero, 
may  they  not  be  traced  to  the  wild  and  superstitious 
notions  entertained  about  the  Bermudas)  I  have 
already  cited  two  passages  from  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  showing  that  they  were  esteemed 
*a  most  prodigious  and  inchanted  place,'  and  the 
'habitation  of  divells;'  and  another  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished shortly  afterward,  observes :  '  And  whereas  it 
is  reported  that  this  land  of  the  Barmudas,  with  the 
islands  about,  (which  are  many,  at  least  a  hundred,) 
are  inchanted  and  kept  with  evil  and  wicked  spirits, 
it  is  a  most  idle  and  false  report.'  * 

The  description,  too,  given  in  the  same  pamphlets, 
of  the  real  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Bermudas,  and 
of  their  serene  and  happy  climate,  so  opposite  to  the 
dungerous  and  inhospitable  character  with  which 
they  had  been  stigmatized,  accords  with  the  eulcgium 
of  Sebastian  on  the  island  of  Prospero : 

'  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert,  uninhabitable,  and  almost 
inaRcessible,  it  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  delicate  tem- 
petiuce.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly.  Here  is 
thing  advantageous  to  life.    How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass 


locw  I  how  green  I ' 

I  think  too,  in  the  exulting  consciousness  of  ease, 
wcurity,  and  abundance  felt  by  the  late  tempest- 
'Dssed  mariners,  while  revelling  in  the  plenteousncss 
)f  the  island,  and  their  inclination  to  remain  there, 
released  from  the  labors,  the  cares,  and  the  artificial 
restraints  of  civilized  life,  I  can  see  something  of  the 
golden  commonwealth  of  honest  Gonzalo : 

*  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord. 
And  were  the  king  of  it,  what  would  I  do  ^ 


r  the  commonwealth  I  wouM  by  cnlnriei 
Execute  all  things  i  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  mayist:>ate ; 
Letters  should  nnt  be  known  ;  nchcs,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service,  none;  contract,  succet'loa 
Iloum,  bound  of  land,  tllth^  vineyard,  none  I 
No  use  of  metal,  c.im,  or  wine,  or  oil  i 
No  occupation  ;  all  men  idle,  alt. 

All  things  in  common,  nature  should  produce. 
Without  sweat  or  endeavor :  Treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  fbiion,  all  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people.' 

But  above  all,  in  the  three  fugitive  vagabondi 
who  remained  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Ber- 
muda, on  the  departure  of  their  comrades,  and  in 
their  squabbles  aoout  supremacy,  on  the  finding  of 
their  treasure,  I  see  typified  Sebastian,  Trinculo,  and 
their  worthy  companion  Cal'ban : 

'Trinculo,  the  kicgand  all  our  company  being  drowned,  we  will 
inherit  here.' 

Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man  ;  hh  daughter  and  I  will  b< 
kinf^  and  queen,  (nave  our  graces !)  and  Trinculo  and  thyself  shall 
be  viceroys.' 

I  do  not  mean  to  hold  up  the  incidents  and  char- 
acters in  the  narrative  and  in  the  play  as  parallel, 
or  as  being  strikingly  similar :  neither  would  I  in- 
sinuate that  the  narrative  suggested  the  play ;  1 
would  only  suppose  that  Shakspeare,  being  occupied 
about  that  time  on  the  drama  of  the  Tempest,  the 
main  story  of  which,  I  believe,  is  of  Italian  origin, 
had  many  of  the  fanciful  ideas  of  it  suggested  to  his 
mind  by  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Somers  on  the 
'  still  vext  Bermoothes,'  and  by  the  popular  suj^er- 
stitions  connected  with  these  islands,  and  suddenlji 
put  in  circulation  by  that  event. 


PELAYO  AND  THE  MERCHANT'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  0*  THE  SKETCH-BOOK. 


It  is  the  common  lamentation  of  Spanish  historiog 
raphers,  that,  for  an  obscure  and  melancholy  space 
of  time  immediately  succeeding  the  conquest  of 
their  country  by  the  Moslems,  its  history  is  a  mere 
wilderness  of  dubious  facts,  groundless  fables,  and 
rash  exaggerations.  Learned  men,  in  cells  and 
cloisters,  have  worn  out  their  lives  in  vainly  endeav- 
oring to  connect  incongruous  events,  and  to  account 
for  startling  improbabilities,  recorded  of  this  period. 
The  worthy  Jesuit,  Padre  Abarca,  declares  that,  for 
more  than  forty  yeiirs  during  which  he  had  been 
employed  in  theological  controversies,  he  had  nevei 
found  any  so  obscure  and  inexplicable  as  those 
which  rise  out  of  this  portion  of  Spanish  history, 
and  that  the  only  fruit  of  an  indefatigable,  prolix, 
and  even  prodigious  study  of  the  subject,  was  a 
melancholy  and  mortifying  st.ate  of  indecision.* 

During  this  apocryphal  period,  flourished  Pelayo, 
the  deliverer  of  Spain,  whose  name,  like  that  of 
William  Wallace,  vvill  ever  be  linked  with  the  gior) 
of  his  country,  but  linked,  in  like  manner,  by  a  bond 
in  which  fact  and  fiction  are  inextricably  interwoven. 

The  quaint  old  chronicle  of  the  Moor  Rasis, 
which,  though  wi'd  and  fanciful  in  the  extreme,  is 
frequently  drawn  upon  for  early  facts  by  Spanish 
historians,  professes  to  give  the  birth,  parentage,  and 
whole  course  of  fortune  of  Pel.iyo,  without  the  least 
doubt  or  hesitation.  It  makes  him  a  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Cantabria,  and  descended,  both  by 
father  and  mother's  side,  from  the  Gothic  kings  of 


* '  Newes  iiom  the  Bamudas : '  i6ii. 
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Spain.  I  shall  pass  over  the  romantic  story  of  his 
::niidhood,  and  snail  content  myself  with  a  scene  of 
his  youth,  which  was  spent  in  a  castle  among  the 
Pyrenees,  imiier  the  eye  of  his  widowed  and  nohie- 
minded  mother,  who  caused  him  to  l>e  instructed  in 
every  thing  befitting  a  cavalier  of  gentle  birth. 
Whfle  the  sons  of  the  nobility  were  revellini^  amiti 
'ne  pleasures  of  a  licentious  court,  and  sunk  m  that 
vicious  and  effeminate  indulgence  which  led  to  the 
perdition  of  unhappy  Spain,  the  youthful  Pclavo,  in 
tis  rugged  mountain  school,  was  steeled  to  all  kinds 
^  harily  exercise.  A  great  part  of  his  time  was 
ipent  in  hunting  the  bears,  the  wild  boars,  and  the 
wolves,  with  which  the  Pyrenees  abounded  ;  and  so 
purely  and  chastely  was  he  brought  up,  by  his  good 
lady  mother,  that,  if  the  ancient  chronicle  from  which 
I  draw  my  facts  may  be  relied  on,  he  had  attained 
his  one-and-twenticth  year,  without  having  once 
sighed  for  woman  I 

Nor  were  his  hardy  contests  confined  to  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest.  Occasionally  he  ha<l  to  con- 
tend with  adversaries  of  a  more  formidable  character. 
The  skirts  and  defiles  of  these  border  mountains 
were  often  infested  by  marauders  from  the  Gallic 
plains  of  Gascony.  The  Gascons,  says  an  old 
chronicler,  were  a  people  who  used  smooth  words 
when  expedient,  but  force  when  they  had  power,  and 
were  ready  to  lay  their  hands  on  every  thing  they 
met.  Though  poor,  they  were  proud ;  for  there  was 
not  one  who  did  not  pride  himself  on  being  a  hijo- 
dalgo,  or  the  son  of  somebody. 

At  the  hand  of  a  band  of  these  needy  hijodalgos 
of  Gascony,  was  one  Arnaud,  a  broken-down  cava- 
lier. He  and  four  of  his  followers  were  well  armed 
and  mounted ;  the  rest  were  a  set  of  scamper-grounds 
Ml  foot,  furnished  with  darts  and  javelins.  They 
ivere  the  terror  of  the  border ;  here  to-day  and  gone 
'd«morrow  ;  sometimes  in  one  pass,  sometimes  in 
mother.  They .  would  make  sudden  inroads  into 
ipun,  scour  the  roads,  plunder  the  country,  and 
•ere  over  the  mountains  and  far  away  before  a  force 
oould  be  collected  to  pursue  them. 

Now  it  happened  one  day,  that  a  wealthy  burgher 
of  Bordeaux,  who  was  a  merchant,  trading  with  Bis- 
cay, set  out  on  a  journey  for  that  province.  As  he 
intended  to  sojourn  there  for  a  season,  he  took  with 
him  his  wife,  who  was  a  goodly  dame,  and  his 
daughter,  a  gentle  damsel,  of  marriageable  age,  and 
exceeding  fair  to  look  upon.  He  was  attended  by 
a  trusty, clerk  from  his  comptoir,  and  a  man  servant ; 
while  another  servant  led  a  hackney,  laden  with  bags 
of  money,  with  which  he  intended  to  purchase  mer- 
chandise. 

When  the  Gascons  heard  of  this  wealthy  mer- 
chant and  his  convoy  passing  through  the  mountains, 
they  thanked  their  stars,  for  they  considered  all 
peaceful  men  of  traffic  as  lawful  spoil,  sent  by  provi- 
dence for  the  benefit  of  hidalgos  like  themselves, 
of  valor  and  gentle  blood,  who  lived  by  the  sword. 
Placing  themselves  in  ambusli,  in  a  lonely  delile,  by 
which  the  travellers  had  to  pass,  they  silently  awaited 
their  coming.  In  a  little  while  they  ijeheld  them  ap- 
proaciiing.  The  merchant  was  a  fair,  portly  man, 
un  a  buff  surcoat  and  velvet  cap.  His  looWs  bespoke 
the  good  cheer  of  his  native  city,  and  he  was  mount- 
ed on  a  statelv,  well-fed  steed,  while  his  wife  and 
Uughter  paced  gently  on  palfreys  by  his  side. 

The  travellers  had  advanced  some  distance  in  the 
ieiile,  when  the  Bandoleros  rushed  forth  and  assail- 
ed them.  The  merchant,  though  but  little  used  to 
the  exercise  of  arms,  and  unwieldy  in  his  form,  yet 
made  valiant  defence,  having  his  wife  and  daughter 
and  money-bags  at  hazard.  He  was  wounded  in  two 
places,  and  overpowered ;  one  of  his  servants  was 
tlaio,  the  other  took  to  flight. 


The  freebooters  then  oegan  to  ranaacit  Ibr  ipoR 
but  were  disappointed  at  not  finding  the  wealth  the] 
had  expected.  Putting  their  swords  to  the  breoat  oi 
the  tremblin{f  merchant,  they  demanded  where  he 
had  concealed  his  treasure,  and  learned  fiom  him  of 
the  hackney  that  w.is  following,  laden  with  money. 
Overjoyed  at  this  intelligence,  they  bound  their  cap- 
tives to  trees,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  golden 
spoil. 

On  this  siime  day,  Pelayo  was  out  with  his  hunts- 
men among  the  mountains,  and  had  taken  his  stand 
on  a  rock,  at  a  narrow  pass,  to  await  the  sallying 
forth  of  a  wild  boar.  Close  by  him  was  a  page,  con- 
ducting a  horse,  and  at  the  saddle-bow  hung  his 
armor,  for  he  was  always  prepared  for  fight  among 
these  border  mountains.  While  thus  posted,  the 
servant  of  the  merchant  came  flying  from  the  rob- 
bers. On  beholding  Pelayo,  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  implored  his  life,  for  he  supposed  him  to  be  one 
of  the  band.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  be 
relieved  from  his  terror,  and  made  to  tell  his  story. 
When  Pelayo  heard  of  the  robbers,  he  concluded 
they  were  'ne  crew  of  Gascon  hidalgos,  upon  the 
scamper.  Takine  his  armor  from  the  pare,  he  put 
on  his  helmet,  slung  his  buckler  round  nis  neck, 
took  lance  in  hand,  and  mounting  his  steed,  com- 
pelled the  trembling  servant  to  guide  him  to  the 
scene  of  action.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the 
page  to  seek  his  huntsmen,  and  summon  them  to  his 
assistance. 

When  the  robbers  saw  Pelayo  advancing  through 
the  forest,  with  a  single  attendant  on  foot,  and  be- 
held his  rich  annor  sparkling  in  the  sun,  they  thought 
a  new  prize  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  Arnaud 
and  two  of  his  companions,  mounting  their  horses, 
advanced  to  meet  hiini'  As  they  approached,  Pelayo 
stationed  himself  in  a  narrow  pass  between  two  rockSr 
where  he  could  only  be  assailed  in  front,  and  bracing 
his  buckler,  and  lowering  his  lance,  awaited  their 
coming. 

'  Who  and  what  are  ye,*  cried  he,  •  and  what  seek 
ye  in  this  land  ? ' 

'  We  are  huntsmen,'  replied  Arnaud, '  and  lo !  our 
game  runs  into  our  toils ! ' 

'By  my  faith,'  replied  Pelayo,  'thou  wilt  find  the 
^ame  more  readily  roused  than  taken :  have  at  thee 
tor  a  villain  ! ' 

So  saying,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  ran  full 
speed  upon  him.  The  Gascon,  not  expecting  so 
sudden  an  attack  from  a  single  horseman,  was  taken 
by  surprise.  He  hastily  couched  his  lance,  but  it 
merely  glanced  on  the  shield  of  Pelayo,  who  sent  his 
own  through  the  middle  of  his  breast,  and  threw 
him  out  of  his  saddle  to  the  earth.  One  of  the  other 
robbers  made. at  Pelayo,  and  wounded  him  slightly 
in  the  side,  but  received  a  blow  from  the  sword  of 
the  latter,  which  cleft  his  skull-cap,  and  sank  into 
his  brain.  His  companion,  seeing  him  fall,  put  spurs 
to  his  steed,  and  galloped  off  through  the  forest. 

Beholding  several  other  robbers  on  foot  coming 
up,  Pelayo  returned  to  his  station  between  the  rocks, 
where  he  was  assailed  by  them  all  at  once.  He  re- 
ceived two  of  their  darts  on  his  buckler,  a  javelin 
razed  his  cuirass,  and  glancing  down,  wounded  his 
horse.  Pelayo  then  rushed  forth,  and  struck  one  of 
the  robbers  dead:  the  others,  beholding  several 
huntsmen  advancing,  took  to  flight,  but  were  pur- 
sued, and  several  of  them  taken. 

The  good  merchant  of  Bordeaux  and  his  family 
beheld  this  scene  with  trembling  and  amazement, 
for  never  had  they  looked  upon  such  feats  of  arms 
They  considered  Don  Pelayo  as  a  leader  of  somf 
rival  band  of  robbers ;  and  when  the  bonds  wen 
loosed  by  which  they  were  tied  to  the  trees,  they  fell 
at  his  feet  and  implored  mercy.    The  females  werr 
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■oonest  undeceived,  especially  the  daughter ;  for  the 
damael  was  struck  witn  the  noble  countenance  and 
(entle  demeanor  of  Peiayo,  and  said  to  herself: 
'  Surely  nothing  evil  can  dwell  in  so  goodly  and  gra- 
cious a  form.' 

Peiayo  now  sounded  his  horn,  which  echoed  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  was  answered  by  shouts  and  horns 
from  various  parts  of  the  mountains.  The  mer- 
chant's heart  misgave  him  at  these  signals,  and 
especially  when  he  beheld  more  than  forty  men 
gathering  from  glen  and  thicket.  They  were  clad 
in  hunters'  dresses,  and  armed  with  boar-spears, 
darts,  and  hunting-swords,  and  many  of  them  led 
hounds  in  long  leashes.  All  this  was  a  pew  and 
wild  scene  to  the  astonished  merchant ;  nor  were 
his  fears  abated,  when  he  saw  his  servant  approach- 
ing with  the  hackney,  laden  with  money-bags  ■  for 
of  a  certainty,'  said  he  to  himself, '  this  will  oe  too 
tempting  a  spoil  for  these  wild  hunters  of  the  mount- 
ains.' 

Peiayo,  however,  took  no  more  notice  of  the  gold 
than  if  it  had  been  so  much  dross ;  at  which  the 
honest  burgher  marvelled  exceedingly.  He  ordered 
that  the  wounds  of  the  merchant  should  be  dressed, 
and  his  own  examined.  On  taking  off  his  cuirass, 
his  wound  was  found  to  be  but  slight ;  but  his  men 
were  so  exasperated  at  seeing  his  blood,  that  they 
ATOuld  have  put  the  captive  rolibers  to  instant  death, 
had  he  not  forbidden  them  to  do  them  any  harm. 

The  huntsmen  now  made  a  great  iire  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  and  bringing  a  boar  which  they  had  killed, 
cut  off  portions  and  roasted  them,  or  broiled  them 
on  the  coals.  Then  drawing  fortli  loaves  of  bread 
from  their  wallets,  they  devoured  their  food  half  raw, 
with  the  hungry  relish  of  huntsn'cn  and  mountain- 
eers. The  merchant,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  looked 
at  all  this,  and  wondered,  for  they  had  never  beheld 
M>  savage  a  repast. 

Peiayo  then  inquired  of  them  if  they  did  not  desire 
to  eat ;  they  were  too  much  in  awe  of  him  to  decline, 
though  they  felt  a  loathing  at  the  thought  of  partak- 
ing of  this  hunter's  fare;  but  he  oraered  a  linen 
cloth  to  be  spread  under  the  shade  of  a  great  oak, 
on  the  grassy  margin  of  a  clear  running  stream ; 
and  to  their  astonishment,  they  were  served,  not 
with  the  flesh  of  the  boar,  but  with  dainty  cheer, 
such  as  the  merchant  had  scarcely  hoped  to  find  out 
of  the  walls  of  his  native  city  of  Bordeaux. 

The  good  burgher  was  o(  a  community  renowned 
for  gastronomic  prowess :  his  fears  having  subsided, 
his  appetite  was  now  awakened,  and  he  addressed 
himself  manfully  to  the  viands  that  were  set  before 
him.  His  daughter,  however,  could  not  eat :  her 
eyes  were  ever  and  anon  stealing  to  gaze  on  Peiayo, 
whom  she  regarded  with  gratitude  for  his  protection, 
and  admiration  for  his  valor ;  and  now  that  he  had 
laid  aside  his  helmet,  and  she  beheld  his  lofty  coun- 
tenance, glowing  with  manly  beauty,  she  thought 
him  something  more  than  mortal.  The  heart  of  the 
gentle  donzelTa,  says  the  ancient  chronicler,  was 
Kind  and  yielding;  and  had  Peiayo  thought  fit  to 
ask  the  greatest  boon  that  love  and  beauty  could 
b«stow— -doubtless  meaning  her  fair  hand — she  could 
not  have  had  the  cruelty  to  say  him  nay.  Peiayo, 
howevir,  had  no  such  thoughts :  the  love  of  woman 
had  never  yet  entered  his  heart ;  and  though  he  re- 
garded the  damsel  as  the  fairest  maiden  he  had  ever 
beheld,  her  beauty  caused  no  perturbation  in  his 
breast 

When  the  repast  was  over,  Peiayo  offered  to  con- 
duct the  merchant  and  his  family  through  the  defiles 
of  the  mountains,  lest  they  should  be  molested  by 
any  of  the  scattered  band  of  robbers.  The  bodies 
of  the  slain  marauders  were  buried,  and  the  corpse 
of  the  servant  was  laid  upon  one  of  the  horses  cap- 


tured in  the  battle.  Having  formed  their  cavalcade, 
they  pursued  their  way  slowly  up  one  of  the  steep 
a. .(I  winding  passes  of  the  Pyrenees. 

TowarrI  sunset,  they  arrived  at  the  dwelling  ot  a 
holy  hermit.  It  was  hewn  out  of  the  living  rocic , 
there  was  a  cross  over  the  door,  and  before  it  was  a 
l^reat  spreading  oak,  with  a  sweet  spring  of  water  at 
Its  foot.  The  body  of  the  faithful  servant  who  had 
fallen  In  the  defence  of  his  lord,  was  buried  close  b« 
the  wall  of  this  sacred  retreat,  and  the  hermit  prom- 
ised to  perform  masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 
Then  Peiayo  ol)tained  from  the  holy  lather  consent 
that  the  merchant's  wife  and  daughter  should  pass 
the  night  within  his  cell ;  and  the  nermit  made  beds 
of  moss  for  them,  and  gave  them  his  benediction ; 
but  the  damsel  found  little  rest,  so  much  were  her 
thoughts  occupied  '>y  the  youthful  champion  who 
had  rescued  her  from  death  or  dishonor. 

Pulayo,  however,  was  visited  by  no  such  wander- 
ing of  the  mind ;  but,  wrapping  him.self  in  his  mantle, 
slept  soundly  by  the  fountain  under  the  tree.  At 
midnight,  when  every  thing  was  buried  in  deep  re- 
pose, he  was  awakened  from  his  sleep  and  beheld 
the  hermit  before  him,  with  the  beams  of  the  moon 
shinini^  upon  his  silver  hair  and  beard, 

'  Th:s  is  no  time,'  said  the  latter,  '  to  be  sleeping  ; 
arise  and  listen  to  my  words,  and  hear  of  the  great 
work  for  which  thou  art  chosen  ! ' 

Then  Peiayo  arose  and  seated  himself  on  a  rock, 
and  the  hermit  continued  his  discourse. 

'  Behold,'  said  he, '  the  ruin  of  Spain  is  at  hand  I 
It  will  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and 
will  become  a  prey  to  the  spoiler.  Its  children  will 
be  slain  or  carried  into  captivity;  or  such  as  may 
escape  these  evils,  will  harbor  with  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  or  the  eagles  of  the  mountain.  The  thorn  and 
bramble  will  spring  up  where  now  are  seen  the  corn- 
field, the  vine,  and  the  olive;  and  hungry  woKes 
will  roam  in  place  of  peaceful  flocks  and  herds.  But 
thou,  my  son  !  tarry  not  thou  to  see  these  things,  for 
thou  canst  not  prevent  them.  Depart  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  sepulchre  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  Pale»- 
tine ;  purify  thyself  by  prayer ;  enroll  thyself  in  the 
order  of  chivalry,  and  prepare  for  the  great  work  of 
the  redemption  of  thy  country ;  for  to  thee  it  will  be 
given  to  raise  it  from  the  depth  of  its  affliction.' 

Peiayo  would  have  inquired  farther  into  the  evils 
thus  foretold,  but  the  hermit  rebuked  his  curiosity. 

'  Seek  not  to  know  more,'  said  he,  *  than  heaven 
is  pleased  to  reveal.  Clouds  and  darkness  cover  its 
designs,  and  prophecy  is  never  permitted  to  lift  up 
but  in  part  the  ■>  il  that  rests  upon  the  future.' 

The  hermit  ■  -jod  to  speak,  and  Peiayo  laid  him- 
self down  agair>  o  take  repose,  but  sleep  was  a 
stranger  to  his  eyes. 

When  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  shone  upon 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  travellers  assembled 
round  the  fountain  beneath  the  tree  and  made  their 
morning's  repast.  Then,  having  received  the  bene- 
diction of  the  hermit,  they  departed  in  the  freshness 
of  the  day,  and  descended  along  the  hollow  defiles 
leading  into  the  interior  of  Spain.  The  good  met 
chant  was  refreshed  by  sleep  and  by  his  morning's 
meal ;  and  when  he  beheld  his  wife  and  daughtei 
thus  secure  by  his  side,  and  the  hackney  laden 
with  his  treasure  close  behind  him,  his  heart  was 
light  in  his  bosom,  and  he  carolled  a  chansom  as  he 
went,  and  the  woodlands  echoed  to  his  song.  But 
Peiayo  rode  in  silence,  for  he  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  portentous  words  of  the  hermit ;  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  merchant  ever  and  anon  stole  looks  at  him 
full  of  tenderness  and  admiration,  and  deep  siglis 
betrayed  the  agitation  of  her  bosom. 

At  length  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  forests  and  the  rocks  terminated  and  ar 
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open  and  tfctire  country  lay  before  the  travellers. 
Here  they  halted,  for  their  roads  were  widely  difler- 
ent.  When  they  came  to  lart,  the  merchant  and 
hii  wife  were  loud  in  thanki  and  benedictions,  and 
the  good  burgher  would  fain  have  given  Pelayo  the 
largest  of  his  sacks  of  gold ;  but  the  young  man  put 
it  aside  with  a  smile.  '  Silver  and  gold,'  said  he, 
need  I  not,  but  if  I  have  deserved  aught  at  thy 
bands,  give  me  thy  prayers,  for  the  prayers  of  a  good 
uian  arc  above  all  price.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  daughter  had  spoken  never 
B  word.  At  len^ith  she  raised  her  eyes,  which  were 
filled  with  tears,  and  looked  timidly  at  Pelayo,  and 
her  bosom  throbbed ;  and  after  a  violent  struggle 
between  strong  affection  and  virgin  modesty,  ncr 
heart  relieved  itself  by  words. 

•  Senor,'  said  she, '  I  know  that  I  am  unworthy  of 
the  notice  of  so  noble  a  cavalier ;  but  suffer  me  to 
place  this  ring  upon  a  finger  of  that  hand  which  has 
so  bravely  rescued  us  from  death ;  and  when  you 
regard  it,  you  may  consider  it  as  a  memorial  of  your 
own  valor,  and  not  of  one  who  is  too  humble  to  be 
remembered  by  you.' 

With  these  words,  she  drew  a  ring  from  her  finger 
and  put  it  upon  the  finger  of  Pelayo;  and  havmg 
done  this,  she  blushed  and  trembled  at  her  own  bold- 
ness, and  stood  as  one  abashed,  with  her  eyes  cast 
down  upon  the  earth. 

I'elayo  was  moved  at  the  words  of  the  simple 
maiden,  and  at  the  touch  of  her  fair  hand,  and  at  her 
beauty,  as  she  stood  thus  trembling  and  in  tears  be- 
fore him ;  but  as  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  woman,  and 
his  heart  was  free  from  the  snares  of  love.  '  Amiga,' 
(friend.)  said  he,  '  I  accept  thy  present,  and  will  wear 
it  in  remembrance  of  thy  goodness ; '  so  saying,  he 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

The  damsel  was  cheered  by  these  words,  and 
hoped  that  she  had  awakened  some  tenderness  in 
tiis  boom  ;  but  it  was  no  such  thing,  says  the  ^rave 
old  ch^^nicler,  for  his  heart  was  devoted  to  higher 
anc  more  sacred  matters ;  yet  certain  it  is,  that  he 
always  guarded  well  that  ring. 

When  they  parted,  Pelayo  remained  with  his 
huntsmen  on  a  clifT,  watching  that  no  evil  befcl  them, 
until  they  were  far  beyond  tne  skirts  of  the  mount- 
ain ;  and  the  damsel  often  turned  to  look  at  him, 
until  she  could  no  longer  discern  him,  for  the  dis- 
tance and  the  tears  that  dimmed  her  eyes. 

And  for  that  he  had  accepted  her  ring,  says  the 
ancient  chronicler,  she  considered  herself  wedded  to 
him  in  her  heart,  and  would  never  marry ;  nor  could 
she  be  brought  to  look  with  eyes  of  affection  upon 
any  other  man  ;  but  for  the  true  love  which  she  bore 
Peluyo,  she  lived  and  died  a  virgin.  And  she  com- 
posed a  book  which  treated  of  love  and  chivalry,  and 
the  temptations  of  this  mortal  life ;  and  one  part  dis- 
coursed of  celestial  matters,  and  it  was  called  '  The 
Contemplations  of  Love  ; '  because  at  the  time  she 
wrote  it,  she  thought  of  Pelayo,  and  of  his  having 
accepted  her  jewel  and  called  her  by  the  gentle  ap- 
pellation of '  Amiga,'  And  often  thinking  of  him  in 
tender  sadness,  and  of  her  never  having  beheld  him 
more,  she  would  take  the  book  and  would  read  it 
as  if  in  his  stead ;  and  while  she  repeated  the  words 
of  love  which  it  contained,  she  would  endeavor  to 
'ancy  them  uttered  by  Pebyo,  and  that  he  stood  be- 
'Oie  her. 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  MALTA, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 

Sir:  In  the  course  of  a  tour  which  I  made  in 
Sicily,  in  the  days  of  my  juvenility,  I  passed  some 


I  little  time  at  the  ancient  city  oi  Catania,  at  the  Km- 
ui  Mount  >Ctna.    Here  I  occame  acquainted  witl 

ihe  Chevalier  L ,  an  old  Knight  of  Malta.    Ii 

was  not  many  years  after  the  time  that  Napoleon 
had  dislodgeu  the  knights  from  their  island,  and  he 
still  wore  the  insignia  of  his  order.  He  was  not, 
however,  one  of  those  reliques  of  that  once  chivalrous 
body,  who  have  been  described  as  '  a  few  worn-out 
old  men,  creeping  about  certa'n  parts  of  Europe, 
with  the  Maltese  cross  on  their  breasts;'  on  the 
contrar)',  though  advanced  in  life,  his  form  was  still 
light  and  vigorous ;  he  had  a  pale,  thin,  intellectu.il 
visage,  with  a  high  forehe.vl,  and  a  bright,  visional y 
eye.  He  seemed  to  take  a  fancy  tr  me,  as  I  certai.i- 
ly  did  to  him,  and  we  soon  became  intimate.  I 
visited  him  occasionally,  at  his  apartments,  in  the 
wing  of  an  old  pahce,  looking  toward  Mount  iCtnit. 
He  was  an  antiquary,  a  virtuoso,  and  a  connoisseur. 
His  rooms  were  decorated  with  mutilated  statues, 
dug  up  from  Grecian  and  Roman  ruins ;  old  vases, 
lacTirymals,  and  sepulchral  lamps.  He  had  astro- 
nomical and  chemical  instruments,  and  black-letter 
books,  in  various  langu.iges.  I  found  that  he  had 
dipped  a  little  in  chimerical  studies,  and  h.id  a  hank- 
ering after  astrology  and  alchymy.  He  affected  to 
believe  in  dreams  and  visions,  and  delighted  in  the 
fanciful  Kosicrucian  doctrines,  I  cannot  persuade 
myself,  however,  that  he  really  believed  in  all  these ; 
I  rather  think  he  loved  to  let  his  imagination  carry 
him  away  into  the  boundless  fairy  land  which  they 
unfolded. 

In  compar>_  >«  uh  the  chevalier,  I  took  several  ex 
cursionson  hbrselmck  about  the  environs  of  Catania, 
and  the  picturesque  skirts  of  Mount  /Etna.  One  of 
these  leu  through  a  village,  which  h.id  sprung  up  on 
the  very  tract  of  an  ancient  eruption,  the  houses  bi- 
ing  built  of  lava.  At  one  time  we  passed,  for  some 
distance,  along  a  narrow  lane,  between  two  high 
dead  convent  walls.  It  was  a  cut-throat-looking 
place,  in  a  country  where  assassinations  are  frequent ; 
and  iust  about  midway  through  it,  we  observed 
blood  upon  the  pavement  and  the  walls,  as  if  a  mur- 
der had  actually  been  committed  there. 

The  chevalier  spurred  on  his  horse,  until  he  had 
extricated  himself  completely  from  this  suspicious 
neighborhood.  He  then  observed,  that  it  reminded 
him  of  a  similar  blind  alley  in  Malta,  infamous  on 
account  of  the  many  assassinations  that  had  taken 
place  there ;  concerning  one  of  which,  he  related  a 
long  and  tragical  story,  that  lasted  until  we  reached 
Catania.  It  involved  various  circumstances  of  a 
wild  and  supernatural  character,  but  which  he  as- 
sured me  were  handed  down  in  tradition,  and  gen- 
erally credited  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  Malta. 

As  I  like  to  pick  up  strange  stories,  and  as  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  several  parts  of  this,  I  made 
a  minute  of  it,  on  my  return  to  my  lodgings.  The 
memorandum  was  lost,  with  several  others  of  my 
travelling  papers,  and  the  stoiy  had  faded  from  my 
mind,  when  recently,  in  perusing  a  French  memoir, 
I  came  suddenly  upon  it,  dressed  up,  it  is  true,  in  a 
very  different  manner,  but  agreeing  in  the  leading 
facts,  and  given  upon  the  word  of  that  famous  ad- 
venturer, tne  Count  Cagliostro. 

I  have  amused  myself,  during  a  snowy  day  in  the 
country,  by  rendering  it  roughly  into  English,  foi 
the  entertainment  of  a  youthful  circle  round  the 
Christmas  fire.  It  was  well  received  by  my  auditors, 
who,  however,  are  rather  easily  pleased.  One  proof  oi 
its  merits  is  that  it  sent  some  of  the  youngest  of  tl.em 
ouaking  to  their  beds,  and  gave  them  very  fearful 
(Ire-ims.  Hoping  that  it  may  have  the  same  effect 
upon  your  ghost-hunting  readers,  I  offer  it,  .Mr. 
Editor,  for  insertion  in  your  Magazine.  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  wherever  1  have  modified  the  French 
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ntil  he  had 


venion  of  the  ttory,  it  has  been  in  conformity  to 
■ome  recollection  o(  the  narrative  of  my  friend,  the 
Knight  of  Malta. 

Your  obt.  aervt., 

GEOF-rRKY  Crayon. 


THE  GRAND  PRIOR  OF  MINORCA. 
A  VERITABLE  OHOST  STORY. 


*  Ruir  lay  wiM,  hcivan  I    Thty  uy  ipiriM  ippcar 
To  mtluicholy  nind*,  and  Iha  gravn  opan  f 

— Flrtchbr. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  while  the 
Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  still  maintained 
■omething  of  their  ancient  state  and  sway  in  the 
Island  orMalta,  a  trafrica!  event  took  place  there, 
which  is  the  groundwork  of  the  following  narrative. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  premise,  that  at  the  time  we 
are  treating  of,  the  order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem, 
grown  excessively  wealthy,  had  degenerated  from  its 
originally  devout  and  warlike  character.  Instead  of 
being  a  hanly  body  of  '  monk-knights,'  sworn 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  hghting  the  Paynim  in  the  Holy 
Land,  or  scouring  the  Mediterranean,  .ind  scourg- 
mg  the  Barhary  coasts  with  their  galleys,  or  feeding 
the  poor,  and  attending  upon  the  sick  at  their  hos- 
pitals, they  led  a  life  of  luxury  and  libertinism,  and 
were  to  be  found  in  the  most  voluptuous  courts  of 
Europe.  The  order,  in  fact,  had  become  a  mode  of 
providing  '—  'be  nuedy  branches  of  the  Catholic 
arist'jcracy  of  Europe.  '  A  commandery.'  we  are 
told,  was  a  splendid  provision  for  a  younger  brother  ; 
kiki  men  ot  rank,  hosvever  dissolute,  provided  they 
>elonged  to  the  highest  aristocracy,  became  Knights 
of  Msdta,  Just  as  they  did  bishops,  or  colonels  of  regi 
ments,  or  court  chamberlains.  Afttr  a  brief  resi 
dence  at  Malta,  the  knights  passed  the  rest  of  their 
time  in  their  own  countries,  or  only  made  a  visit  now 
and  then  to  the  island.  While  there,  having  but 
little  military  duty  to  perform,  they  beguiled  their 
idleness  by  paying  attentions  to  the  fair. 

There  was  one  circle  of  society,  however,  into 
which  they  could  not  obtain  currency.  This  was 
composed  of  a  few  families  of  the  old  Maltese  nobili- 
ty, natives  of  the  island.  These  families,  not  being 
permitted  to  enroll  any  of  their  members  in  the 
order,  affected  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  its  chev.i- 
lie/s ;  admitting  none  into  their  exclusive  coteries 
but  the  Grand  Master,  whom  they  acknowledged  as 
their  sovereign,  and  the  members  of  the  chapter 
which  composed  his  council. 

To  indenmify  themselves  for  this  exclusion,  the 
chevaliers  carried  their  gallantries  into  the  next  class 
of  society,  composed  of  those  who  held  civil,  ad- 
ministrative, and  Judicial  situations.  The  ladies  of 
this  class  were  called  honorate,  or  honorables,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  inferior  orders ;  and 
among  them  were  many  of  superior  grace,  beauty, 
and  fascination. 

Even  in  this  more  hospitable  class,  the  chevaliers 
were  not  all  equally  favored.  Those  of  Germany 
had  the  decided  preference,  owing  to  their  fair  and 
aesh  complexions,  and  the  kindliness  of  their  man- 
ners :  next  to  these,  came  the  Spanish  cavaljers,  on 
account  of  their  profound  and  courteous  devotion. 
and  most  discreet  secrecy.  Singular  as  it  may  seem, 
the  chevaliers  of  France  fared  the  worst.  The 
Maltese  ladies  dreaded  their  volatility,  and  their  prone- 
ness  to  boast  of  their  amours,  and  shunned  all  en- 
tanglement with  them.  They  were  forced,  therefore, 
to  content  themselves  with  conquests  among  females 


of  the  lower  orders.  They  reveiged  themwlvei^ 
after  the  gay  French  manner,  by  making  'ive  '  hon- 
orate '  the  onjects  of  all  kinds  of  jests  and  mystiii* 
cations ;  by  prying  into  their  tender  affairs  with  thi 
more  favored  chevaliers,  and  making  them  the 
theme  of  song  and  epigram. 

About  this  time,  a  French  vessel  arrived  at  Malta, 
bringing  out  a  distinguished  personage  of  the  order 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  'he  Comm.inder  dc 
Foulc|uerre,  who  came  to  solicit  the  post  of  com- 
mamler-in-chief  of  the  galleys.  He  was  des,*ended 
from  an  old  and  warrior  line  of  French  ne  »ility, 
his  ancestors  having  long  tiecn  seneschals  of  Foitou, 
and  claiming  descent  Ircn  the  iirst  counts  of  An- 
gouleme. 

The  arrival  of  the  commander  c.iused  a  little  un- 
easiness among  the  peaceably  inclined,  for  he  bore 
the  character,  in  the  island,  of  being  fiery,  arrogant, 
and  quarrelsome.  He  h.ad  already  been  three  times 
at  Malta,  and  on  e.ach  visit  had  sign.alized  himself 
by  some  rash  apd  deadly  affray.  As  he  was  now 
thirty-five  years  of  <ige,  however,  it  was  hoped  that 
time  might  h.ive  taken  off  the  fiery  edge  of  his  spirit, 
and  that  he  might  prove  more  quiet  and  sedate  th.an 
formerly.  The  commander  set  up  an  establishment 
befitting  his  rank  and  pretensions ;  for  he  arrog.ited  to 
himself  an  importance  greater  even  than  that  of  the 
Grand  Master.  His  house  immediately  became  the 
rallying  place  of  all  the  young  French  chevaliers. 
They  informed  him  of  all  the  slights  they  had  ex- 
perienced or  imagined,  and  indulged  their  petulant 
and  satirical  vein  at  the  expense  of  the  honorate 
and  their  admirers.  The  chevaliers  of  other  nations 
soon  found  the  topics  and  tone  of  conversation  at 
the  commander's  irksome  and  offensive,  and  gradu> 
ally  ceased  to  visit  there.  The  commancler  re- 
mained the  head  of  a  national  clique,  who  looked  up 
to  him  as  their  model.  If  he  was  not  as  boisterous 
and  quarrelsome  as  formerly,  he  had  become 
haughty  and  overbearing.  He  was  fond  of  talkins 
over  his  past  affairs  of  punctilio  and  bloody  duel. 
When  walking  the  streets,  he  was  generally  attended 
by  a  ruffling  train  of  young  French  cavaliers,  who 
caught  his  own  air  of  assumption  and  bravado. 
These  he  would  conduct  to  the  scenes  of  his  deadly 
encounters,  point  out  the  very  spot  where  each  fatal 
lunge  had  been  given,  and  dwell  vaingloriously  on 
every  particular. 

Under  his  tuition,  the  young  French  chevaliers 
began  to  add  bluster  and  arrogance  to  their  formet 
petulance  and  levity ;  they  fired  up  on  the  most  triv- 
ial occasions,  particularly  with  those  who  had  been 
most  successful  with  the  fair ;  and  would  put  on  the 
most  intolerable  drawcansir  airs.  The  other  chev- 
aliers conducted  themselves  with  all  possible  for- 
bearance and  reserve ;  but  they  saw  it  would  be  im- 
pos^ibl^  to  keep  on  long,  in  this  manner,  witlraut 
coming  to  an  open  rupture. 

Among  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  was  one  named 
Don  Luis  de  Lima  V.isconcellos.  He  was  distantly 
related  to  the  Grand  Master ;  and  had  been  enrolled 
at  an  early  age  among  his  pages,  but  had  been  rap- 
idly promoted  by  him,  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  ne  had  been  given  the  richest  Spanish  com- 
mandery in  the  order.  He  had,  moreover,  been 
fortunate  with  the  fair,  with  one  of  whom,  the  most 
beautiful  honorata  of  Malta,  he  h.ad  long  maintained 
the  most  tender  correspondence. 

The  character,  rank,  and  connexions  of  Don  Luis 
put  him  on  a  par  with  the  imperious  Commander  de 
Foulquerre,  and  pointed  him  out  as  a  leader  and 
champion  to  his  countrymen.  The  Spanish  chev- 
aliers repaired  to  him,  therefore,  inabcdy;  repre- 
sented all  the  grievances  they  had  surained,  and 
tlie  evils  they  apprehended,  and  urged  hinr.  to  usf 
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hii  influence  with  the  commander  and  hit  adherenti 
to  pu(  a  stop  to  the  tfrowin^;  abuses. 

Don  Luis  was  p^ratiHed  by  this  murk  of  confidence 
and  esteem  m  the  part  of  his  countrymen,  and 
promised  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Commander 
de  Foulquerre  on  the  subject.  He  resolved  to  con- 
duct himsrif  with  the  utmost  caution  and  delicacy 
on  the  o<?casion ;  to  represent  to  the  commander  the 
evil  conser,uences  which  mi^ht  result  from  the  in- 
u>nsider:ite  conduct  of  the  young  French  chevaliers, 
Uid  to  entreat  him  to  exert  the  threat  influence  he  so 
deservedly  possessed  over  them,  to  restrain  their  ex- 
Mssea.  l)on  Luis  was  aware,  however,  of  the  peril 
that  attended  any  interview  of  the  kind  with  this  im- 
perious and  fractious  man,  and  apprehended,  how- 
ever it  mi{;ht  commence,  that  it  would  termioAte  in 
a  duel.  Still,  it  was  an  affair  of  honor,  in  which 
Castilian  dignity  was  concerned ;  beside  he  had  a 
lurking  disg\ist  at  the  overbearing  manners  of  De 
Foulquerre,  and  perhaps  had  been  somewhat  offend- 
ed by  certain  intrusive  attentions  which  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  pay  to  the  beautitui  honorata. 

It  was  now  Holy  Week ;  a  time  too  sacred  for 
worldly  feuds  and  passions,  especially  in  a  commu- 
nity under  the  dommion  of  a  religious  order ;  it  was 
agreed,  therefore,  that  the  dangerous  interview  in 
question  should  not  take  pl.'ice  until  after  the  Easter 
holyd.iys.  It  is  probable,  from  subsequent  circum- 
stances, thiit  the  Commander  de  Foulquerre  had 
some  information  of  this  arrangement  among  the 
Spanish  chevaliers,  and  was  determined  to  be  be- 
forehand, and  to  mortify  the  pride  of  their  cham- 
pion, who  was  thus  preparing  to  re.id  him  a  lecture. 
He  chose  Good  Friday  for  nis  purpose.  On  this 
ucred  day,  it  is  customary  in  Catholic  countries  to 
make  a  tour  of  all  the  churches,  otfering  up  nr.iyers 
in  each.  In  every  Catholic  church,  as  is  well  (cnown, 
there  is  a  vessel  of  holy  water  near  the  door.  In 
this,  every  one,  on  entering,  dips  his  fingers,  and 
makes  therewith  the  sigri  of  the  cross  on  his  fore- 
ii»d  and  breast.  An  office  of  gallantry,  among  the 
young  Spaniards,  is  to  stand  near  tlie  door,  dip  their 
nands  in  the  holy  vessel,  and  extend  them  courte- 
ously and  respectfully  to  any  lady  of  their  acquaint- 
ance who  may  enter ;  who  thus  receives  the  sacred 
water  at  second  hand,  on  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and 
proceeds  to  cross  herself,  with  all  due  decorum.  The 
Spaniards,  who  are  the  most  jealous  of  lovers,  are 
impatient  when  this  piece  of  devotional  gallantry  is 
proffered  to  the  object  of  their  affections  by  any 
other  hand :  on  Good  Friday,  therefore,  when  a  lady 
makes  a  tour  of  the  churches,  it  is  tiie  usage  among 
them  for  the  inamorato  to  follow  her  from  church  to 
church,  so  as  to  present  h-^r  the  holy  water  at  the 
door  of  each ;  thus  testifying  his  own  devotion,  and 
at  the  same  time  preventing  the  officious  services  of 
a  rival. 

On  tne  day  in  question,  Don  Luis  followed  the 
beautiful  honorata,  to  whom,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  he  had  long  been  devoted.  At  the  very 
first  church  she  visited,  the  Commander  de  Foul- 
querre was  stationed  at  the  {wrtal,  with  several  of 
the  young  French  chevaliers  aliout  him.  Before  Don 
Lu  I  could  offer  her  the  holy  water,  he  was  antici- 
pated by  the  commander,  who  thrust  himself  be- 
tween tnem,  and,  while  he  performed  the  gallant 
office  to  the  lady,  rudely  turned  his  back  upon  her 
•dmirer,  and  trod  upon  his  feet.  The  insult  was  en- 
joyed by  the  young  Frenchmen  who  were  present: 
It  was  too  deep  and  grave  to  be  forgiven  by  Spanish 
pride :  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  Don  Luis  plans 
of  caution  and  forbearance.  He  repressed  his  pas- 
sion for  the  moment,  however,  and  waited  untd  all 
the  parties  left  the  church ;  then,  accosting  the  com- 
mander with  an  air  of  coolness  and  tmconcem,  he 


inquired  after  his  health,  and  aske.I  to  whit  churet 
he  proposed  making  his  second  visit.  '  To  th«>  Maais 
terial  Church  of  .Saint  John.'  Don  Luis  oftereuto 
conduct  him  thither,  by  the  shortest  route.  His  offei 
was  accepted,  apparently  without  suspicion,  and  they 
proceeded  together.  After  walking  some  distance, 
they  entered  a  long,  narrow  lane,  without  door  ot 
window  opening  upon  it,  called  the  'Strada  Siretta,' 
or  narrow  street.  It  was  a  street  in  which  duelt 
were  tacitly  permitted,  or  connived  at,  in  Malta  and 
were  sulTered  to  p.i8S  as  accidental  encountrrs 
Every  where  else  they  were  prohibited.  This  re- 
striction had  been  instituted  to  diminish  the  numbei 
of  duels,  formerly  so  frequent  in  Malta.  As  a  far- 
ther precaution  to  render  these  encounters  less  fatal, 
it  was  an  offence,  punishable  with  death,  for  any  one 
to  enter  this  street  armed  with  either  poniard  or 
pistol.  It  W.1S  a  lonely,  dismal  street,  just  wide 
enough  for  two  men  to  stand  upon  their  guard,  and 
cross  their  Swords ;  few  persons  ever  traversed  it, 
unless  with  some  sinister  design  ;  and  on  any  pre- 
concerted duello,  the  seconds  posted  themselves  at 
each  end,  to  stop  all  passengers,  and  prevent  inter- 
ruption. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  parties  had  scarce  en- 
tered the  street,  when  Don  Luis  drew  his  sword, 
and  called  upon  the  commander  to  defend  himself. 

De  Foukjuerre  was  evidently  taken  by  surprise  : 
he  drew  back,  and  attempted  to  expostulate;  but 
Don  Luis  persisted  in  delving  him  to  the  comb.it. 

After  a  second  or  two,  he  likewise  drew  his  sword, 
but  immediately  lowered  the  point. 

'  Good  Friday  I '  ejaculated  he,  shaking  his  head  • 
'one  word  with  you ;  it  is  full  six  years  since  I  huve 
been  in  a  confessional :  I  am  shocked  at  the  state  of 
my  conscience;  but  within  three  days — that  is  to 
say,  on  Monday  next ' 

Don  Luis  would  listen  to  nothing.  Though  natu- 
rally of  a  peaceable  disposition,  he  had  been  stung 
to  fury,  and  people  of  that  character,  when  once  in- 
censed, are  deaf  to  re.ison.  He  compelled  the  com- 
mander to  put  himself  on  his  guard.  The  latter, 
though  a  man  accustomed  to  brawl  in  battle,  was 
singularly  dismayed.  Terror  was  visible  in  all  his 
features.  He  placed  himself  with  his  back  to  the 
wall,  and  the  weapons  were  crossed.  The  contest 
was  brief  and  fatal.  At  the  very  first  thrust,  the 
sword  of  Don  Luis  passed  through  the  body  of  his 
antagonist.  The  commander  staggered  to  tne  wall, 
and  leaned  against  it. 

'  On  Good  Friday  I '  ejaculated  he  again,  with  a 
failing  voice,  and  despairmg  accents.  '  Heaven  par- 
don you  I '  added  he ;  '  take  my  sword  to  Titetoul- 
ques,  and  have  a  hundred  masses  performed  in  the 
chapel  of  the  castle,  for  the  repose  of  my  soul ! ' 
With  these  words  he  expired. 

The  fury  of  Don  Luis  was  at  an  end.  He  stood 
aghast,  gazing  at  the  bleeding  bmly  of  the  com- 
mander. He  called  to  mind  the  prayer  of  the  de- 
ceased for  three  days'  respite,  to  make  his  p^ace 
with  heaven ;  he  had  refused  it ;  had  sent  him  to 
the  grave,  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head !  His 
conscience  smote  him  to  the  core ;  he  gathered  up 
the  sword  of  the  commander,  which  he  had  been  en- 
joined to  take  to  Tetefoulques,  and  hurried  from  the 
fatal  Strada  Stretta. 

The  duel  of  course  made  a  great  noise  in  Malta, 
but  had  no  injurious  efifect  on  the  worldly  fortunes 
of  Don  Luis.  He  made  a  full  declaration  of  the 
whole  matter,  before  the  proper  authorities;  the 
Chapter  of  the  Order  considered  it  one  of  those 
casual  encounters  of  the  Strada  Stretta,  which  were 
mourned  over,  but  tolerated ;  the  public,  by  whom 
the  late  commander  had  been  generally  detested 
declared  that  he  had  deserved  his  fate.    It  was  but 
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ihraa  d«yt  tfitr  the  event,  that  Don  Luis  was  ad- 
vancetl  to  one  of  the  hit^hcitt  (lit;nities  of  the  Order, 
beln|{  invested  bv  the  (iratui  Maater  with  the  prior* 
•hip  of  the  kingilom  of  Minorca. 

From  thiit  tune  forward,  however,  the  whole  char- 
acter and  coixluct  of  Don  Luia  underwent  a  chan)(e. 
He  became  a  prey  to  a  dark  nieluncholy,  which 
nothing  could  asau.i)re.  The  most  au!«tere  piety,  tiie 
•ev<reat  pen.incea,  n.-ul  no  effect  in  allaying  the 
hcrror  which  preyed  upon  his  mind.  He  waa  ab- 
aent  for  a  long  time  from  Malta;  having  gone,  it 
waa  aaid,  on  remote  pilgrimages :  when  he  returned, 
he  was  more  haggiird  than  ever.  There  aeemcd 
aomething  mysterious  and  inexplicable  in  this  dis- 
order of  nis  mind.  The  following  is  the  revelation 
Hiade  by  himself,  of  the  horrible  visions,  or  chimeras, 
by  which  he  was  haunted  : 

'When  I  had  ntade  my  declar.ition  before  the 
Chap'er.'  said  he,  'and  my  provocations  were  pub- 
licly Known,  I  h.id  made  my  peace  with  man ;  but 
it  was  not  so  with  God,  nor  with  my  confessor,  nor 
with  my  own  conscience.  My  net  was  doubly  crim- 
inal, from  the  day  on  which  it  W4S  committed,  and 
from  my  refusal  to  a  delay  of  three  days,  for  the  vic- 
tim of  my  resentment  to  receive  the  sacraments. 
His  despairing  ej.tculation,  '  Good  Friday  I  Good 
Friday  I  continually  rang  in  my  ears.  Why  did  I 
not  grant  the  respite!  cried  I  to  myself;  was  it  not 
enough  to  kill  the  body,  but  must  1  seek  to  kill  the 
aoul !  • 

'  On  the  night  of  the  following  Friday,  I  started 
suddenly  from  nw  sleep.  An  unaccountable  horror 
Was  upon  me.  I  looked  wildly  around.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  were  not  in  my  apartment,  nor  in  my  bed,  but 
in  the  fatal  Strada  Stretta,  King  on  the  pavemerU.  I 
again  saw  the  commander  leaning  against  the  wall ; 
I  again  heard  his  dying  words :  '  Take  my  sword  to 
Teiefoulques,  and  have  a  hundred  m.-isses  performed 
in  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  for  the  repose  of  my  soul ! ' 

'  On  the  following  night,  I  caused  one  of  my  serv- 
ants to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  me.  I  saw  and 
heard  nothing,  either  on  that  night,  or  any  of  the 
niglus  following,  until  the  next  Friday ;  when  I  had 
again  the  same  vision,  with  this  difference,  that  my 
valet  seemed  to  be  lyinpf  at  some  distance  from  me 
on  the  pavement  of  the  Strada  Stretta.  The  vision 
continued  to  be  repeated  on  every  Friday  night,  the 
commander  alw.iys  appearing  in  the  same  manner, 
and  uttering  the  same  words:  'Take  my  sword  to 
T€tefoulquea,  and  have  a  hundred  masses  performed 
in  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  for  the  repose  of  my  soul ! ' 

'On  Questioning  my  servant  on  the  subject,  he 
stated,  that  on  these  occasions  he  dreamed  that  he 
was  lyine  in  a  very  narrow  street,  but  he  neither 
saw  nor  ne.ird  any  thine  of  the  commandar. 

'  I  knew  nothing  of  this  Tetefoulques,  whither  the 
defunct  was  so  urgent  I  should  carry  his  sword.  1 
made  inquiries,  therefore,  concerning  it  among  the 
Flench  chevaliers.  They  informed  me  th;it  it  was 
an  old  castle,  situated  about  four  leagues  from  Poi- 
tiers, in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  It  had  been  built  in 
old  times,  several  centuries  since,  by  Foulques  Tail- 
Icfer,  (or  Fulke  Hackiron,)  a  redoubtab.e,  hard-fight- 
ing Count  of  Angouleme,  who  gave  it  to  an  illegiti- 
mate son,  afterward  created  Grand  Seneschal  of 
Poitou,  which  son  became  the  progenitor  of  the 
Foulquerres  of  Tetefoulques,  hereditary  Seneschals 
of  Foitou.  They  farther  informed  me,  that  stiange 
atones  were  told  of  this  old  castle,  in  the  surrounding 
country,  and  that  it  contained  many  curious  reliques. 
Among  these,  were  the  arms  of  Foulques  Taillefer, 
together  with  all  those  of  the  warriors  he  had  slain  ; 
and  that  it  was  an  immemorial  usage  with  the  Foul- 

auerres  to  have  the  weapons  deposited  there  which 
ley  had  wielded  either  in  war  or  in  single  combat. 
Vou  II.— 27. 


This,  then,  waa  the  reason  of  the  dying  injunction 
of  the  commander  re9|)ecting  his  swonC  I  c.irrird 
this  weaiMin  with  me,  whcrrver  I  went,  but  still  I 
ncglrcted  to  comply  with  his  rrqucsl. 

'The  visions  still  continued  to  har.iss  me  with  iin- 
dimiiiinhi-d  horror.  I  repaired  to  Komc,  where  I 
confessed  inysell  to  the  Grand  Cardinal  pcniteniur), 
and  informed  him  of  the  terrors  with  which  1  wa< 
liHuntetl.  lie  promised  me  absolution,  after  I  ah«ulJ 
have  performed  certain  acts  of  penance,  the  princip;J 
of  which  was,  to  execute  the  dying  recjutst  of  the 
commander,  by  '.arrying  his  iwoid  to  Trtefoulquea, 
and  having  the  hundred  masses  p'rfurmed  in  the 
chapel  of  the  castle  for  the  re|>ose  of  his  soul. 

'  I  set  out  for  France  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
made  no  dcLiy  in  my  journey.  On  arriving  at  Pol- 
tiers,  I  found  that  the  tidings  of  the  dcatn  of  th« 
commander  had  reached  thtre,  but  had  caused  no 
more  aflliction  than  among  the  people  of  Malta. 
Leaving  my  equipage  in  the  town,  I  put  on  the  garb 
of  a  pilgrim,  and  taking  a  guide,  set  out  on  foot  for 
Tetefoulques.  Indeed  the  roads  in  tiiis  part  of  the 
country  were  impracticable  for  carriages. 

'  I  tound  the  c.istle  of  Teiefuuluues  a  grand  but 
gloomy  and  dilapidated  pile.  Alt  the  gates  were 
closed,  and  there  reigned  over  the  whole  place  an  air 
of  almost  savage  loneliness  and  desertion.  1  had 
understood  that  its  only  inhabitants  were  the  con- 
cierge, or  warder,  and  a  kind  of  hermit  who  had 
charge  of  the  chapel.  After  wringing  for  some  time 
at  the  gate,  I  at  length  succeeded  in  brin;;ing  forth 
the  warder,  who  bowed  with  reverence  to  my  pil- 
grim's garb.  I  begged  him  to  conduct  me  to  the 
chapel,  that  being  the  end  of  my  pilgrimage.  We 
found  the  hermit  there, chanting  the  lunt-ral  service; 
a  dismal  sound  to  one  who  came  to  perform  a  pen- 
ance for  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family. 
When  he  had  ceased  to  chant,  1  informed  him  that 
I  came  to  accomplish  an  obligation  of  conscience, 
and  that  I  wished  nim  to  perform  a  hundred  mas&ea 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  commander.  He 
replied  that,  not  being  in  orders,  he  was  not  author- 
ized to  perform  mass,  but  that  he  would  willingly 
undertake  to  see  that  my  debt  of  conscience  was  dis- 
charged. I  laid  my  offering  on  the  altar,  and  would 
have  placed  the  sword  of  the  commander  there,  like- 
wise. '  Hold  I '  said  the  hermit,  with  a  melancholy 
shake  of  the  head,  '  this  is  no  place  for  so  deadly  a 
weapon,  that  has  so  olten  been  bathed  in  Christian 
blood.  Take  it  to  the  armory ;  you  will  find  there 
trophies  enough  of  like  character.  It  is  a  place  into 
which  1  never  enter.' 

'  The  warder  here  took  up  the  theme  abandoned 
by  the  peaceful  man  of  God.  He  assured  me  that  1 
would  see  in  the  armory  the  swords  of  all  the  war- 
rior race  of  Foulquerres,  together  with  those  of  the 
enemies  over  whom  they  had  triumphed.  This,  he 
observed,  had  been  a  usage  kept  up  s.nce  the  time 
of  Mellusine,  and  of  her  husband,  GeoiTrey  4  la 
Grand-dent,  or  Geoffrey  with  the  Great-tooth. 

'  I  followed  the  gossiping  warder  to  the  armory. 
It  was  a  great  dusty  hall,  hung  round  with  Gothic- 
looking  portraits,  of  a  stark  line  of  warriors,  each 
with  his  weapon,  and  the  weapons  of  those  he  had 
slain  in  battle,  hung  beside  his  picture.  The  most 
conspicuous  portrait  was  that  of  Foulques  Taillefer, 
(Fulke  Hackiron,)  Count  of  Angouleme,  and  foundei 
of  the  castle.  He  was  represented  at  full  length, 
armed  cap-i-pie,  and  grasping  a  huge  buckler,  on 
which  were  emblazoned  three  lions  passant.  The 
figure  was  so  striking,  that  it  seemed  ready  to  start 
from  the  canvas :  and  I  observed  beneath  this  pict- 
ure, a  trophy  composed  of  many  weapons,  proofs  of 
the  numerous  triumphs  of  this  hard-fighting  old  cav- 
alier.   Beside  the  weapons  connected  with  the  por< 
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traits,  them  were  swords  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and 
centuries,  hung  round  the  hall ;  with  piles  of  annor, 
placed  as  it  wnre  in  effigy. 

'On  each  side  of  an  immense  chimney,  were  sus- 
pended the  portraits  of  the  first  seneschal  of  Poitou 
(the  illegitimate  son  of  Foulques  Taillefer)  and  his 
wife  Isabella  de  Lusignan ;  the  progenitors  of  the 
grim  race  of  Foulquerres  that  frowned  around.  They 
Had  the  look  of  being  perfect  likenesses ;  and  as  I 
gazed  on  them,  I  fancied  I  could  trace  in  their  anti- 
quated features  some  family  resemblance  to  their 
unfortunate  descendant,  whom  I  had  slain  !  This 
was  a  dismal  neighborhood,  yet  the  armory  was  the 
only  part  of  the  castle  that  had  a  habitable  air ;  so  I 
asked  the  warder  whether  he  could  not  make  a  tire, 
and  give  me  something  for  supper  there,  and  pre- 
pare me  a  bed  in  one  corner. 

*  'A  fire  and  a  supfwr  you  shall  have,  and  that 
cheerfully,  most  worthy  pilgrim,'  said  he ;  '  but  as 
to  a  bed,  I  advise  you  to  come  and  sleep  in  my 
chamber.' 

'  'Why  so  ?  '  inquired  I ;  '  why  shall  I  not  sleep  in 
this  hall  ? ' 

• '  I  have  my  reasons  ;  I  will  make  a  bed  for  you 
close  to  mine.' 

•  I  made  no  objections,  for  I  recollected  that  it 
was  Friday,  and  1  dreaded  the  return  of  my  vision. 
He  brought  in  billets  of  wood,  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
great  overhanging  chimney,  and  then  went  forth  to 
prepare  my  supper.  1  drew  a  heavy  chair  before 
the  fire,  and  seating  myself  in  it,  gazed  musingly 
round  upon  the  portraits  of  the  Foulquerres,  and 
the  antiquated  armor  and  weapons,  the  mementos  of 
many  a  bloody  deed.  As  the  day  declined,  the 
smooky  draperies  of  the  hail  g^radually  became  con- 
founded with  the  dark  ground  of  the  paintings,  and 
the  lurid  gleams  from  the  chimney  only  enabled  me 
to  see  visages  staring  at  me  from  the  gathering 
darkness.  All  this  was  dismal  in  the  extreme,  and 
somewhat  appalling;  perhaps  it  was  the  state  of  my 
conscience  that  rendered  me  peculiarly  sensitive,  and 
prone  to  fearful  imaginings. 

*At  length  the  warder  bro-jght  in  my  supper.  It 
consisted  of  a  dish  of  trout,  and  some  craw-fish 
taken  in  the  fosse  of  the  castle.  He  procured  also 
a  bottle  of  wine,  which  he  informed  me  was  wine  of 
Poitou.  I  requested  him  to  invite  the  hermit  to  join 
me  in  my  repast ;  but  the  holy  man  sent  back  word 
that  he  allowed  himself  nothing  but  roots  and  herbs, 
cooked  with  water.  I  took  my  meal,  therefore, 
alone,  but  prolonged  it  as  much  as  possible,  ancl 
sought  to  cheer  my  drooping  spirits  by  the  wine  of 
Poitou,  which  I  found  very  tolerable. 

*  When  supper  was  over,  I  prepared  for  my  even- 
ing devotions.  I  have  always  been  very  punctual  in 
reciting  my  breviary ;  it  is  the  prescribed  and 
bounden  duty  of  all  chevaliers  of  the  religious 
oiders ;  and  I  can  answer  for  it,  is  faithfully  per- 
formed by  those  of  Spain.  I  accordingly  drew  forth 
from  my  pocket  a  small  missal  and  a  rosary,  and 
told  the  warder  he  need  only  designate  to  me  the  way 
to  his  chamber,  where  I  could  come  and  rejoin  him, 
when  I  had  finished  my  prayers. 

•  He  accordingly  pointed  out  a  winding  stair-case, 
epening  from  the  hall.  'You  will  descend  this  stair- 
case,' said  he, '  until  you  come  to  the  fourth  landing- 
place  where  you  enter  a  vaulted  passage,  termi- 
Itated  by  an  arcade,  with  a  statue  of  the  blessed 
feanne  of  France;  you  cannot  help  finding  my 
room,  the  door  of  which  I  will  leave  open  ;  it  is  the 
■ixth  door  from  the  landing-place.  1  advise  you  not 
to  remain  m  this  hal!  after  midnight.  Before  that 
hour,  you  will  hear  the  hermit  ring  the  bell,  in  going 
the  rounds  ot  the  corridors.  Do  not  linger  here 
after  that  signal. 


'  The  warder  retired,  and  I  commenced  my  devo  y 
tions.  I  continued  at  them  earnestly ;  pausing  from 
time  to  time  to  put  wood  upon  the  fire.  I  did  not 
dare  to  look  mucn  around  me,  for  I  felt  myself  becom- 
ing a  prey  to  fearful  fancies.  The  pictures  appeared 
to  become  animated.  If  I  regarded  one  attentively, 
for  any  length  of  time,  it  seemed  to  move  the  eyes 
and  lips.  Above  all,  the  portraits  of  the  Grand  Sene- 
schal and  his  lady,  which  hung  on  each  side  of  the 
great  chimney,  the  progenitors  of  the  Foulquerres 
of  Tfitefoulque,  regarded  me,  I  thought,  with  angry 
and  baleful  eyes:  I  even  fancied  they  exchanged 
significant  glances  with  each  other.  Just  then  a 
terrihle  blast  of  wind  shook  all  the  casements,  and, 
rushing  through  the  hall,  made  a  fearful  rattling 
and  clashing  among  the  armor.  To  my  startled 
fancy,  it  seemed  something  supernatural. 

'At  length  I  heard  the  bell  of  the  hermit,  and 
hastened  to  quit  the  hall.  Taking  a  solitary  light, 
which  stood,  on  the  supper-table,  I  descended  the 
winding  stair-case;  but  before  I  had  reached  the 
vaulted  passage  leading  to  the  statue  of  the  blessed 
Jeanne  of  France,  a  blast  of  wind  extinguished  my 
taper.  I  hastily  remounted  the  stairs,  to  light  it 
again  at  the  chimney;  but  judge  of  my  feelings, 
when,  on  arriving  at  the  entrr  nee  to  the  armory,  I 
beheld  the  Seneschal  and  his  bdy,  who  had  descend- 
ed from  their  frames,  and  seated  themselves  on  each 
side  of  the  fire-place ! 

* '  Madam,  my  love,'  said  the  Seneschal,  with  great 
formality,  and  in  antiquated  phrase, '  what  think  you 
of  the  presumption  of  this  Castilian,  who  comes  to 
harbor  himself  and  make  wassail  in  this  our  castle, 
after  having  slain  our  descendant,  the  commander, 
and  that  without  granting  him  time  for  confession  ? ' 

' '  Truly,  my  lord,'  answered  the  female  spectre, 
with  no  less  stateliness  of  manner,  and  with  great 
asperity  of  tone ;  '  truly,  my  lord,  I  opine  that  this 
Castilian  did  a  grievous  wrong  in  this  encounter; 
and  he  should  never  be  suffered  to  depart  hence, 
without  your  throwing  him  the  gauntlet.'  I  paused 
to  hear  no  more,  but  rushed  again  down-stairs,  to 
seek  the  chamber  of  the  warder.  It  was  impossible 
to  find  it  in  the  darkness,  and  in  the  perturbation  of 
my  mind.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  fruitless  search, 
and  mortal  horror  and  anxieties,  I  endeavored  to 
persuade  myself  that  the  day  was  about  to  break, 
and  listened  impatiently  for  the  crowing  of  the  cock ; 
for  I  thought  if  I  could  hear  his  cheerful  note,  I 
should  be  reassured ;  catching,  in  the  disordered 
Slate  of  my  nerves,  at  the  popi\lar  notion  that  ghosts 
never  appear  after  the  first  crowing  of  the  cock. 

•At  length  I  rallied  myself,  and  endeavored  to 
shake  off  the  vague  terrors  which  haunted  me.  I 
tried  to  persaide  myself  that  the  two  figures  which 
I  had  seemed  to  see  and  hear,  had  existed  only  in 
my  troubled  imagination.  I  still  had  the  end  of  the 
candle  in  my  hand,  aiid  fletemiined  to  make  another 
effort  to  re-light  it,  and  find  my  way  to  bed ;  for  I 
was  ready  to  sink  with  fatigue.  1  accordingly  sprang 
up  the  stair-case,  three  steps  at  a  time,  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  armory,  and  peei>ed  cautiously  in. 
The  two  Gothic  figures  were  no  longer  in  the  chim- 
ney comers,  but  I  neglected  to  notice  whether  they 
had  reascended  to  their  frames.  I  entered,  and 
made  desperately  for  the  fire-place,  but  scarce  had  I 
advanced  three  strides,  when  Messire  Foulques 
Taillefer  stood  before  me,  in  the  centre  of  the  hall, 
armed  cap-i-pie,  and  standing  in  guard,  with  the 
point  of  his  swond  silently  presented  to  me.  1  would 
have  retreated  to  the  stair-case,  but  the  door  of  \l 
was  occupied  by  the  phantom  figure  of  an  esquire 
who  rudely  flung  a  gauntlet  in  my  face.  Driven  to 
fury,  I  snatched  down  a  sword  from  the  wall :  b| 
chance,  it  was  that  of  the  commander  which  I  haa 
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placed  there.  I  rushed  upon  my  fantastic  adversary, 
and  seemed  to  pierce  him  through  and  through ;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  fch  as  if  something  pierced  my 
heart,  burning  like  a  red-hot  iron.  My  blood  inun- 
dated the  hall,  and  I  fell  senseless. 
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'When  I  recovered  consciousness,  it  was  broad 
dRy>  and  I  found  myself  in  a  small  chamber,  attend- 
ed by  the  warder  and  the  hermit.  The  former  told 
me  tnat  on  tiie  previous  night,  he  had  awakened  long 
•her  the  midnight  hour,  and  perceiving  that  I  had 
not  come  to  his  chamber,  he  had  furnished  himself 
with  a  vase  of  holy  water,  and  set  out  to  seek  me. 
He  found  me  stretched  senseless  on  the  pavement  of 
the  armory,  and  bore  me  to  his  room.  I  spoke  of  my 
ivound,  and  of  the  quantity  of  blood  that  I  had  lost.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  knew  nothing  about  it ;  and  to 
my  surprise,  on  examination,  I  found  myself  perfectly 
sound  and  unharmed.  The  wound  and  blood,  there- 
fore, had  been  all  delusion.  Neither  the  warder  nor 
the  hermit  put  any  questions  to  me,  but  advised  me 
to  le.ive  the  castle  as  soon  as  possible.  1  lost  no 
time  in  complying  with  their  counsel,  and  felt  my 
heart  relieved  from  an  oppressive  weight,  as  I  left 
the  gloomy  and  fate-bound  battlements  of  Tetefou!- 
ques  behind  me. 

*  I  arrived  at  Bayonne,  on  my  way  to  Spain,  on  the 
following  Friday.  At  midnight  I  was  startled  from 
my  sleep,  as  I  had  formerly  been;  but  it  was  no 
longer  by  thir  vision  of  the  dying  commander.  It 
was  old  Foulques  Taillefer  who  stood  before  me, 
armed  cap-.i-pie,  and  presenting  the  point  of  his 
sword.  I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  spectre 
vanished,  but  I  received  the  same  red-hot  thrust  in 
the  heart  which  I  had  felt  in  the  armory,  and  I 
seemed  to  be  bathed  in  blood.  I  would  have  called 
out,  or  have  arisen  from  my  bed  and  gone  in  quest 
of  succor,  but  I  could  neither  speak  nor  stir.  This 
t^jny  endured  until  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  when  I 
fell  asleep  again ;  but  the  next  d»>  1  was  ill,  and  in 
a  most  pitiable  state.  I  have  continued  to  be  harass- 
ed by  the  same  vision  every  Friday  night ;  no  acts  of 
penitence  and  devotion  have  been  able  to  relieve  me 
from  it;  and  it  is  only  a  lingering  hope  in  divine 
mercy,  that  sustains  me,  and  enables  me  to  support 
«o  lamentable  a  visitation.'  ^ 


The  Grand  Prior  of  Minorca  wasted  gradually 
away  under  this  constant  remorse  of  conscience, 
and  this  horrible  incubus.  He  died  some  time  after 
having  revealed  the  preceding  particulars  of  his  case, 
evidently  the  victim  of  a  diseased  imagination. 

The  above  rel.ition  has  been  rendered,  in  many 
parts  literally,  from  the  French  memoir,  in  whi^h  it 
IS  given  as  a  true  story :  if  so,  it  is  one  of  those  in- 
staT.ces  in  which  truth  is  more  romantic  than  fiction. 

G.  C. 


LEGEND  OF  THE  ENQULPHED  CONVENT. 

BY  GEOFFREY    CRAYON,  GENT. 


At  the  dark  and  melancholy  period  when  Don 
Koderick  the  Goth  and  his  chivalry  were  overthrown 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  and  all  Sp«iin  was 
overrun  by  the  Moors,  great  was  the  devastation  of 
churches  and  convents  throughout  that  pious  king- 
dom. The  miraculous  fate  of  one  of  those  holy  piles 
is  thus  recorded  in  one  of  the  authentic  legends  of 
those  days. 

On  the  summit  of  a  hill,  not  very  distant  from  the 


capital  city  of  Toledo,  stood  an  antisnt  convent  and 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  invocation  of  ^aint  Bene- 
dict, and  inhabited  by  a  sisterhood  of  Benedictine 
nuns.  This  holy  asylum  was  confined  to  females  of 
noble  lineage.  The  younger  sisters  of  the  highest 
families  were  here  given  in  religious  marriage  lo 
their  Saviour,  in  order  that  the  portions  of  their  eldft 
sisters  might  be  increased,  and  they  enabled  to  maki 
suitable  matches  on  earth,  or  that  the  family  wealth 
might  go  undivided  to  elder  brothers,  and  the  dignity 
of  their  ancient  houses  be  protected  from  decay. 
The  convent  was  renowned,  therefore,  for  enshrining 
within  its  walls  a  sisterhood  of  the  purest  blood,  the 
most  immaculate  virtue,  and  most  resplendent  beau- 
ty, of  all  Gothic  Spain. 

When  the  Moors  overran  the  kingdom,  there  was 
nothing  that  more  excited  their  hostility  than  these 
virgin  asylums.  The  very  sight  of  a  convent-spire 
was  sufiicient  to  set  their  Moslem  blood  in  a  foment 
and  they  sacked  it  with  as  fierce  a  zeal  as  though 
the  sacking  of  a  nunnery  were  a  sure  passport  to 
Elysium. 

Tidings  of  such  outrages  committed  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  reached  this  noble  sanctuary 
and  filled  it  with  dismay.  The  danger  came  nearer 
and  nearer ;  the  infidel  hosts  were  spreading  all  over 
the  country ;  Toledo  itself  was  captured ;  there  was 
no  flying  from  the  convent,  and  no  security  within 
its  walls. 

In  the  midst  of  this  agitation,  the  alarm  was  given 
one  day  that  a  gpreat  band  of  Saracens  were  spurring 
across  the  plain.  In  an  instant  the  whole  convent 
was  a  scene  of  confusion.  Some  of  the  nuns  wrung 
their  fair  hands  at  the  windows ;  others  waved  their 
veils  and  uttered  shrieks  from  the  tops  of  the  towers, 
vainly  hoping  to  draw  relief  from  a  country  overrun 
by  the  foe.  The  sight  of  these  innocent  doves  Ihvs 
fluttering  about  their  dove-cote,  but  increased  the 
zealot  fury  of  the  whiskered  Moors.  They  thundered 
at  the  portal,  and  at  every  blow  the  ponderous  gates 
trembled  on  their  hinges. 

The  nuns  now  crowded  round  the  abbess.  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  her  as  all-power- 
ful, and  they  now  implored  her  protection.  The 
mother  abbess  looked  with  a  rueful  eye  upon  the 
treasures  of  beauty  and  vestal  virtue  exposed  to  such 
imminent  peril.  Alas  I  how  was  she  to  protect  them 
from  the  spoiler !  She^had,  it  is  true,  experienced 
many  signal  interpositions  of  providence  in  her  indi- 
vidual favor.  Her  early  days  nad  been  passed  amid 
the  temptations  of  a  court,  where  her  virtue  had  been 
purified  by  repeated  trials,  from  none  of  which  had 
she  escaped  but  by  miracle.  But  were  miracles 
never  to  cease  ?  Could  she  hojpe  that  the  marvel- 
lous protection  shown  to  herself  would  be  extended 
to  a  whole  sisterhood  ?  There  was  no  other  re- 
source. The  Moors  were  at  the  threshold ;  a  few 
moments  more  and  the  convent  would  be  at  their 
mercy.  Summoning  her  nuns  to  follow  her,  she 
hurried  into  the  chapel ;  and  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees  before  the  image  of  the  blessed  Mary,  '  Oh, 
holy  Lady!'  e  (aimed  she,  'oh,  most  pure  and  im- 
maculate of  virgins!  thou  seest  our  extremity.  The 
ravager  is  at  the  gate,  and  there  is  none  on  earth  to 
help  us !  Look  down  with  pity,  and  grant  that  the 
earth  may  gape  and  swallow  us  rather  than  that  cur 
cloister  vows  should  suffer  violation  ! ' 

The  Moors  redoubled  their  assault  upon  the  por- 
tal ;  the  gates  gave  way,  with  a  tremendous  crash ; 
a  savage  yell  of  exultation  arose ;  when  of  a  suddeo 
the  earth  yawned ;  down  sank  the  convent,  with  iis 
cloisters,  its  dormitories,  and  all  its  nuns.  The 
chapel  tower  was  the  last  that  sank,  the  bell  ringing 
forth  a  peal  of  tiiumph  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  in. 
Ifidels. 
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Forty  years  had  passed  and  gone,  since  the  pe- 
riod of  this  miracle.  The  subjugation  of  Spain  was 
complete.  The  Moors  lorded  it  over  city  and  coun- 
try; and  such  of  the  Christian  population  as  re- 
mained, and  were  permitted  to  exercise  their  religion, 
did  it  in  humble  resignation  to  the  Moslem  sway. 

At  this  time,  a  Christian  cavalier,  of  Cordova, 
Hearing  that  a  patriotic  band  of  his  countrymen  had 
raised  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Austurias,  resolved  to  join  them,  and  unite  in 
breaking  the  yoke  of  bondage.  Secretly  arming 
himself,  and  caparisonin?  his  steed,  he  set  forth  from 
Cordova,  and  pursued  nis  course  by  unfrequented 
mule-paths,  and  along  the  dry  channels  made  by 
winter  torrents.  His  spirit  burned  with  indignation, 
whenever,  on  commanding  a  view  over  a  long  sweep- 
ing plain,  he  beheld  the  mosque  swelling  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  Arab  horsemen  careering  about,  as 
if  the  rightful  lords  of  the  soil.  Many  a  deep-drawn 
sigh,  and  heavy  groan,  also,  did  the  good  cavalier 
utter,  on  passing  the  ruins  of  churches  and  convents 
desolated  by  the  conquerors. 

It  was  on  a  sultry  midsummer  evening,  that  this 
wandering  cavalier,  in  skirting  a  hill  thickly  covered 
with  forest,  heard  the  faint  tones  of  a  vesper  bell 
sounding  melodiously  in  the  air,  and  seeming  to 
come  from  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  cavalier 
crossed  himself  with  wonder,  at  this  unwonted  and 
Christian  sound.  He  supposed  it  to  proceed  from 
one  of  those  humble  chapels  and  hermitages  permit- 
led  to  exist  through  the  indulgence  of  the  Moslem 
conquerors.  Turning  his  steed  up  a  narrow  path  oi 
the  forest,  he  sought  this  sanctuary,  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing a  hospitable  shelter  for  the  night.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, the  trees  threw  a  deep  gloom  around  him, 
and  the  bat  flitted  across  his  path.  The  bell  ceased 
to  toll,  and  all  was  silence. 

Presently  a  choir  of  female  voices  came  stealing 
tweetly  through  the  forest,  chanting  the  evening 
service,  to  the  solemn  accompaniment  of  an  organ. 
The  heart  of  the  good  cavalier  melted  at  the  sound, 
for  it  recalled  the  happier  days  of  his  country.  Urg- 
ing forward  his  weary  steed,  he  at  length  arrived  at 
a  broad  grassy  area,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  sur- 
rounded by  the  forest.  Here  the  melodious  voices 
rose  in  full  chorus,  like  the  swelling  of  the  breeze  ; 
but  whence  they  came,  he  could  not  tell.  Some- 
times they  were  before  sometimes  behind  Him ; 
sometimes  in  the  air,  sometimes  as  if  from  within 
the  bosom  of  the  earth.  At  length  they  died  away, 
and  a  holy  stillness  settled  on  the  place. 

The  cavalier  gazed  around  with  bewildered  eye. 
There  was  neither  chapel  nor  convent,  nor  humble 
hermitage,  to  be  seen ;  nothing  but  a  moss-grown 
stone  pinnacle,  rising  out  of  the  centre  of  the  area, 
surmounted  by  a  cross.  The  green-sward  around 
appeared  to  have  been  sacred  from  the  tread  of  man 
or  beast,  and  the  surrounding  trees  bent  toward  the 
cross,  as  if  in  adoration. 

The  cavalier  felt  a  sensation  of  holy  awe.  He 
alighted  and  tethered  his  steed  on  the  skirts  of  the 
forest,  where  he  might  crop  the  tender  herbage; 
then  approaching  the  cross,  he  knelt  and  poured 
{•»nh  his  evening  prayers  before  this  relique  of  the 
christian  days  of  Spain.  His  orisons  being  con- 
cluded, he  laid  himself  down  at  the  foot  of  the  pin- 
nacle, and  reclining  his  head  against  one  ot  its 
stones,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

About  midnight,  he  was  awakened  by  the  tolling 
of  a  bell,  and  found  himself  lying  before  the  gate  of 
an  ancient  convent.  A  train  of  nuns  passed  by, 
each  bearing  a  taper.  The  cavalier  rose  and  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  chapel ;  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  bier,  on  which  lay  the  corpse  of  an  aged  nun. 
The  organ  performed  a  solemn  requiem :  the  nuns 


joining  in  chorus.  When  the  funeral  senice  wai 
finished,  a  melodious  voice  chanted, '  Reguiescat  in 
pace! ' — '  May  she  rest  in  peace ! '  The  lights  im- 
mediately vanished :  the  whole  passed  away  as  9 
dream ;  and  the  cavalier  found  himself  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  and  beheld,  by  the  faint  rays  of  the  ris« 
ing  moon,  his  steed  quietly  grazing  near  him. 

When  the  day  dawned,  the  cavalier  descended  the 
hill,  and  following  the  course  of  a  small  brook,  came 
to  a  cave,  at  the  entrance  of  which  was  seated  an 
ancient  man,  clad  in  hermit's  garb,  with  rosary  and 
cross,  and  a  beard  that  descended  to  his  girdle.  He 
was  one  of  those  holy  anchorites  permitted  by  the 
Moors  to  live  unmolested  in  dens  and  caves,  and 
humble  hermitages,  and  even  to  practice  the  rites  of 
their  religion.  The  cavalier  checked  his  horse,  and 
dismounting,  knelt  and  craved  a  benediction.  He 
then  related  alt  that  had  befallen  him  in  the  night 
and  besought  the  hermit  to  explain  the  mystery. 

'  What  thou  hast  heard  and  seen,  my  son,'  replied 
the.other,  is  but  a  type  and  shadow  of  the  woes  of 
Spain.' 

He  then  related  the  foregoing  story  of  the  miracu- 
lous deliverance  of  the  convent. 

'  Forty  years,'  added  the  holy  nian. '  have  elapsed 
since  this  event,  yet  the  bells  of  that  s.icred  edifice 
are  still  heard,  from  time  to  time,  sounding  from  un- 
der ground,  together  with  the  pealing  of  the  organ, 
and  the  chanting  of  the  choir.  The  Moors  avoid 
this  neighborhood,  as  haunted  ground,  and  the 
whole  place,  as  thou  mayest  perceive,  has  become 
covered  with  a  thick  and  lonely  forest.' 

The  cavalier  listened  with  wonder  to  the  story  of 
this  engulphed  convent,  as  related  by  the  holy  man. 
For  three  days  and  nights  did  they  keep  vigils  beside 
the  cross ;  but  nothing  more  was  to  be  seen  of  nun 
or  convent.  It  is  supposed  that,  forty  years  having 
elapsed,  the  natural  lives  of  all  the  nuns  were  fjn- 
ished,  and  that  the  cavalier  had  beheld  the  obsequies 
of  the  last  of  the  sisterhood.  Certain  it  is,  that  from, 
that  time,  bell,  and  organ,  and  choral  chant  have 
never  more  been  heard. 

The  mouldering  pinnacle,  surmounted  by  the  cross, 
still  remains  an  object  of  pious  pilgrimage.  Some 
say  that  it  anciently  stood  in  front  of  the  convent, 
but  others  assert  that  it  was  the  spire  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  and  that,  when  the  main  body  of  the  building 
sank,  this  remained  above  ground,  like  the  top-mast 
of  some  tall  ship  that  has  been  foundered.  These 
pious  believers  maintain,  that  the  convent  is  miracu- 
lously preserved  entire  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain, 
where,  if  proper  excavations  were  made,  it  would  be 
found,  with  all  its  treasures,  and  monuments,  and 
shrines,  and  reliques,  and  the  tombs  of  its  virgin 
nuns. 

Should  any  one  doubt  the  truth  of  this  marvellous 
interposition  of  the  Virgin,  to  protect  the  vestal  pu- 
rity of  her  votaries,  let  nim  read  the  excellent  work 
entitled  'Espai\a  Triumphante,'  written  by  Padre 
Fray  Antonio  de  Sancta  Maria,  a  bare-ifoot  friar  of 
the  Carmelite  order,  and  he  will  doubt  no  longer. 


THE  COUNT  VAN  HORN. 


During  the  minority  of^  Louis  XV.,  while  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  Regent  of  France,  a  young 
Flemish  nobleman,  the  Count  Antoine  Joseph  Van 
Horn,  made  his  sudden  appearance  in  Paris,  and  by 
his  character,  conduct,  and  the  subsequent  disasters 
in  which  he  became  involved,  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  the  high  circles  of  the  proud  aristocracy.   He 
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I  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  tall,  finely  formed, 
with  a  pale,  romantic  countenance,  and  eyes  of  re- 
markable brilliancy  and  wildness. 

He  was  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  highly- 
esteemed  families  of  European  nobility,  being  of  the 
line  of  the  Princes  of  Horn  and  Ovenque,  sovereign 
Counts  of  Hautekerke,  and  hereditaiy  Grand  Ve- 
neurs  of  the  empire. 

The  family  took  its  name  from  the  little  town  and 
wigneurie  of  Horn,  in  Brabant ;  and  was  known  as 
oany  as  the  eleventh  century  among  the  little  dy- 
nasties of  the  Netherlands,  and  since  that  time  by  a 
king  line  of  illustrious  generations.  At  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  when  the  Netherlands  passed  under  sub- 
jection to  Austria,  the  house  of  Van  Horn  came  un- 
der the  domination  of  the  emperor.  At  the  time  we 
treat  of,  two  of  the  branches  of  this  ancient  house 
were  extinct ;  the  third  and  only  surviving  branch 
was  represented  by  the  reigning  prince,  Maximilian 
Emanuel  Van  Horn,  twenty-tour  years  of  age,  who 
resided  in  honorable  and  courtly  style  on  his  heredi- 
tary domains  at  Baussigny,  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
his  brother,  the  Count  Antoine  Joseph,  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  memoir. 

The  ancient  house  of  Vah  Horn,  by  the  intermar- 
riage of  its  various  branches  with  the  noble  families 
^f  the  continent,  had  become  widely  connected  and 
interwoven  with  the  high  aristocracy  of  Europe. 
The  Count  Antoine,  therefore,  could  claim  relation- 
ship to  many  of  the  proudest  names  in  Paris.  In 
fact,  he  was^grandson,  by  the  mother's  side,  of  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  and  even  might  boast  of  affinity  to 
the  Regent  (the  Duke  of  Orleans)  himself.  There 
we'e  circumstances,  however,  connected  with  his 
sudden  appearance  in  Paris,  and  his  previous  story, 
that  placed  him  in  what  is  termed  '  a  false  position  ; ' 
a  word  of  baleful  significance  in  the  fashionable  vo- 
cabulary of  France. 

The  young  count  had  been  a  captain  in  the  service 
of  Austria,  but  had  been  cashiered  for  irregular  con- 
duct, and  for  disrespect  to  Prince  Louis  of  Baden, 
commander-in-chief.  To  check  him  in  his  wild  ca- 
reer, and  bring  him  to  sober  reflection,  his  brother 
the  prince  caused  liim  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
old  castle  of  Van  Wert,  in  the  domains  of  Horn. 
This  was  the  same  castle  in  which,  in  former  times, 
Johr  Van  Horn,  Stadtholder  of  Gueldres,  had  im- 
prisoned his  father ;  a  circumstance  which  has  fur- 
nished Rembrandt  with  the  subject  of  an  admirable 
painting.  The  governor  of  the  castle  was  one  Van 
Wert,  grandson  of  the  famous  John  Van  Wert,  the 
hero  o?  many  a  popular  song  and  legend.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  prince  that  his  brother  should  be 
held  in  honorable  durance,  for  his  object  was  to  so- 
ber and  improve,  not  to  punish  and  afflict  him.  Van 
Wert  however,  was  a  stem,  harsh  man  of  violent 
passions.  He  treated  the  youth  in  a  manner  that 
prisoners  and  offenders  were  treated  in  the  strong- 
holds of  the  robber  counts  of  Germany  in  old  times ; 
confined  him  in  a  dungeon  and  inflicted  on  him  such 
hardships  and  indignities  that  the  irritable  tempera- 
ment of  the  young  count  was  roused  to  continual 
fury,  which  ended  in  insanity.  For  six  months  was 
the  unfortunate  youth  kept  in  this  horrible  state, 
without  his  brother  the  prince  being  informed  of  his 
melancholy  condition  or  of  the  cruel  treatment  to 
«hich  he  was  subjected.  At  length,  one  day,  in  a 
Liaroxysm  of  frenzy,  the  count  knocked  down  two  of 
his  gaolers  with  a  beetle,  escaped  from  the  castle  of 
Van  Wert,  and  eluded  all  pursuit ;  and  after  roving 
about  in  a  state  of  distraction,  made  his  way  to  Baus- 
t.gny  and  appeared  like  a  spectre  before  his  brother. 

The  prince  was  shocked  at  his  wretched,  emaci- 
ated appearance  and  his  lamentable  state  of  mental 
alienation.     He  received  him  with  the  most  com- 


passionate tenderness ;  lodged  him  in  his  own  room 
appointed  three  servants  to  attend  and  watch  ovei 
him  day  and  ni^ht,  and  endeavored  by  the  most 
soothing  and  affectionate  assiduity  to  atune  for  the 
past  act  of  rigor  with  which  he  reproached  himself. 
When  he  learned,  however,  the  manner  in  which  his 
unfortunate  brother  had  been  treated  in  confine* 
ment,  and  the  course  of  brutalities  that  had  let!  to 
his  mental  malady,  he  was  roused  to  indignatiort 
His  first  step  was  to  cashier  Van  Wert  from  his 
command.  That  violent  man  set  the  prince  at  defi- 
ance, and  attempteu  to  maintain  himself  in  his  gov- 
ernment and  his  castle  by  instigating  the  peasants, 
for  several  leagues  round,  to  revolt.  His  insurrection 
might  have  been  formidable  against  the  power  of  a 
petty  prince  ;  but  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire  and  seized  as  a  state  prisoner.  The  memory 
of  his  grandfather,  the  oft-sung  John  Van  Wert, 
alone  saved  him  from  a  gibbet ;  but  he  was  impris- 
oned in  the  strong  tower  of  Horn-op-Zee.  There  he 
remained  until  he  was  eighty-two  years  of  age,  sav- 
age, violent,  and  unconquered  to  the  last ;  for  we  are 
told  that  he  never  ceased  fighting  and  thumping  as 
long  as  he  could  close  a  fist  or  w:eld  a  cudgel. 

In  the  mean  time  a  course  of  kind  and  gentle  treat- 
ment and  wholesome  regimen,  and,  above  all,  the 
tender  and  affectionate  assiduity  of  his  brother,  the 
prince,  produced  the  most  salutary  effects  upon  Count 
Antoine.  He  gradually  recovered  his  reason ;  but  a 
degree  of  violence  seemed  always  lurking  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  character,  and  he  re(}uired  to  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  mildness,  for  the  least 
contradiction  exasperated  him. 

In  this  state  of  mental  convalescence,  he  began  to 
find  the  supervision  and  restraints  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion insupportable ;  so  he  left  the  Netherlands  fur- 
tively, and  repaired  to  Paris,  whither,  in  fact,  it  is  saif^ 
he  was  called  by  motives  of  interest,  to  make  ar- 
rangements concerning  a  valuable  estate  which  he 
inherited  from  his  relative,  the  Princess  d'Epinay. 

On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  called  upon  the  Marquis 
of  Cr6qui,  and  other  of  the  high  nobility  with  whom 
he  was  connected.  He  was  received  with  great 
courtesy ;  but,  as  he  brought  no  letters  from  his 
elder  brother,  the  prince,  and  as  various  circum- 
stances of  his  previous  history  had  transpired,  they 
did  not  receive  him  into  their  families,  nor  introduce 
him  to  their  ladies.  Still  they  feted  him  in  bachelor 
style,  gave  him  gay  and  elegant  suppers  at  their 
separate  apartments,  and  took  him  to  their  boxes  at 
the  theatres.  He  was  often  noticed,  too,  at  the 
doors  of  the  most  fashionable  churches,  taking  his 
stand  among  the  young  men  of  fashion;  and  at 
such  times,  his  tall,  elegant  figure,  his  pale  buj 
handsome  countenance,  and  his  flashing  eyes,  dis- 
tinguished him  from  among  the  crowd ;  and  the 
ladies  declared  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  sup- 
port his  ardent  gaze. 

The  Count  did  not  afflict  himself  much  at  his 
limited  circulation  in  the  fastidious  circles  of  the 
high  aristocracy.  He  relished  society  of  a  wilder 
and  less  ceremonious  cast ;  and  meeting  with  loose 
companions  to  his  taste,  soon  ran  into  all  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  capital,  in  that  most  licentious  period 
It  is  said  that,  in  the  course  of  his  wild  career,  he 
had  an  intrigue  with  a  lady  of  quality,  a  favorite  of 
the  Regent ;  that  he  was  surprised  by  that  prince  '\% 
one  of  his  interviews ;  that  siarp  words  passed  be- 
tween them  ;  and  that  the  jealousy  and  vengeance 
thus  awakened,  ended  only  with  his  life. 

About  this  time,  the  famous  Mississippi  scheme 

of  Law  was  at  its  height,  or  rather  it  began  to 

threaten  that  disastrous  catastrophe  which  convulsed 

I  the  whole  financial  world.     Every  effort  was  making 

'  to  keep  the  bubble  inflated.     The  vagrant  popula- 
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Uon  of  France  was  swept  off  from  the  streets  at 
night,  and  conveyed  to  Havre  de  Grace,  to  be  ship- 
ped to  the  projected  colonies ;  even  laboring  people 
and  mechanics  were  thus  crimped  and  spirited  away. 
As  Count  Antoine  was  in  the  habit  of  sallying  forth 
at  night,  in  disguise,  in  pursuit  of  his  pleasures,  he 
came  near  being  carried  off  by  a  gang  of  crimps  ; 
it  seemed,  in  fact,  as  if  they  had  been  lying  in  wait  for 
himj  as  he  had  experienced  very  rough  treatment  at 
their  hands.  Complaint  was  made  of  his  case  by 
his  relation,  the  Marquis  de  Cr^qui,  who  took  much 
interest  in  the  youth ;  but  the  Marquis  received 
mysterious  intimations  not  to  interfere  in  the  matter, 
but  to  advise  the  Count  to  quit  Paris  immediately : 
'  If  he  lingers,  he  is  lost  I '  This  has  been  cited  as 
a  proof  that  vengeance  was  dogging  at  the  heels  of 
the  unfortunate  youth,  and  only  watching  for  an  op- 
portunity to  destroy  him. 

Such  opportunity  occurred  but  too  soon.  Among 
the  loose  companions  with  whom  the  Count  had  be- 
come intimate,  were  two  who  lodged  in  the  same 
hotel  with  him.  One  was  a  youth  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  who  passed  himself  off  as  the  Chevalier 
d'Etampes,  but  whose  real  name  was  Lestang,  the 
prodigal  son  of  a  Flemish  banker.  The  other, 
named  Laurent  de  Mille,  a  Piedmontese,  was  a  cash- 
iered captain,  and  at  the  time  an  esquire  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  dissolute  Princess  de  Carignan,  who  kept 
gambling-tables  in  her  palace.  It  is  probable  that 
gambling  propensities  had  brought  these  young  men 
together,  and  that  their  losses  had  driven  them  to 
desperate  measures :  certain  it  is,  that  all  Paris  was 
suddenly  astounded  by  a  murder  which  they  were 
said  to  have  committed.  What  made  the  crime 
more  startling,  was,  that  it  seemed  connected  with 
the  great  Mississippi  scheme,  at  that  time  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  all  kinds  of  panics  and  agitations.  A 
Jew,  a  stock-broker,  who  dealt  largely  in  shares  of 
the  bank  of  Law,  founded  on  the  Mississippi  scheme, 
was  the  victim.  The  story  of  his  death  is  variously 
related.  The  darkest  account  states,  that  the  Jew 
was  de-ayed  by  these  young  men  into  an  obscure 
tavern,  under  pretext  of  negotiating  with  him  for 
bank  shares  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  which  he  had  with  him  in  his  pocket-book. 
Lestang  kept  watch  upon  the  stairs.  The  Count 
and  De  Mille  entered  with  the  Jew  into  a  chamber. 
In  a  little  while  there  were  heard  cries  and  struggles 
from  within.  A  waiter  passing  by  the  room,  looked 
in,  and  seeing  the  Jew  weltering  in  his  blood,  shut 
the  door  again,  double-locked  it,  and  alarmed  the 
house.  Lestang  rushed  down-stairs,  made  his  way 
to  the  hotel,  secured  his  most  portable  effects,  and 
fled  the  country.  The  Count  and  De  Mille  endeav- 
ored to  escape  by  the  window,  but  were  both  taken, 
and  conducted  to  prison. 

A  circumstance  which  occurs  in  this  part  of  the 
Count's  story,  seems  to  point  him  out  as  a  fated 
man.  His  mother,  and  his  brother,  the  Prince  Van 
Horn,  had  received  intelligence  some  time  before  at 
Baussigny,  of  the  dissolute  life  the  Count  was  lead- 
ing at  Paris,  and  of  his  losses  at  play.  They  des- 
patched a  gentleman  of  the  prince's  household  to 
Paris,  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Count,  and  persuade 
him  to  return  to  Flanders  ;  or,  if  he  should  refuse, 
to  obtain  an  order  from  the  Regent  for  him  to  quit 
the  capital.  Unfortunately  the  gentleman  did  not 
inive  at  Paris  until  the  day  after  the  murder. 

The  news  of  the  Count's  arrest  and  imprisonment 
on  a  charge  of  murder,  caused  a  violent  sensation 
among  the  high  aristocracy.  All  those  connected  with 
him,  who  had  treated  him  hitherto  with  indifference, 
found  their  dignity  deeply  involved  in  the  question  of 
his  guilt  or  innocence.  A  general  convocation  was 
held  at  the  hotel  of  the  Marquis  de  Crequi,  of  all  the 


relatives  and  allies  of  the  house  ot  Horn  it  was  ar 
assemblage  of  the  most  proud  and  uristoci  atic  person- 
ages of  Paris.  Inquiries  were  made  into  the  cir 
cumstances  of  the  affair.  It  was  ascertained,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  the  Jew  was  dead,  and  that  ht 
had  been  killed  by  several  stabs  of  a  poniartl.  In 
escaping  by  the  wmdow,  it  was  said  that  the  Count 
had  fallen,  and  been  immediately  taken  ;  but  that 
De  Mille  had  fled  through  the  streets,  pursued  by 
the  populace,  and  had  been  arrested  at  some  dis* 
tance  from  the  scene  of  the  nurder ;  that  the  Count 
had  declared  himself  innoc  int  of  the  death  of  the 
Jew,  and  that  he  had  risked  his  own  life  in  endeav- 
oring to  protect  him  ;  but  that  De  Mille,  on  being 
brought  back  to  the  tavern,  confessed  to  a  plot  to 
murder  the  broker,  and  rob  him  of  his  pocket-book, 
and  inculpated  the  Count  in  the  crime. 

Another  version  of  the  story  was,  that  the  Count 
Van  Horn  had  deposited  with  the  broker,  bank 
shares  to  the  amount  of  eighty-eight  tliousand 
livres;  that  he  had  sought  him  in  this  tavern,  which 
was  one  of  his  resorts,  and  had  demanded  the  shares ; 
that  the  Jew  had  denied  the  deposit ;  that  a  quarrel 
had  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Jew  struck 
the  Count  in  the  face ;  'that  the  latttr,  transported 
with  rage,  had  snatched  up  a  knife  from  a  table, 
and  wounded  the  Jew  in  the  shoulder ;  and  that 
thereupon  De  Mille,  who  was  present,  and  who  had 
likewise  been  defrauded  by  the  broker,  fell  on  him, 
and  despatched  him  with  blows  of  a  poniard,  and 
seized  upon  his  pocket-book ;  that  he  had  offered  to 
divide  the  contents  of  the  latter  with  the  Count, 
pro  rata,  of  what  the  usurer  had  defrauded  them  . 
that  the  latter  had  refused  the  proposition  with  dis- 
dain, and  that,  at  a  noise  of  persons  approaching, 
both  had  attempted  to  escape  from  the  premises, 
but  had  been  taken. 

Regard  the  story  in  any  way  they  might,  appear- 
ances were  terribly  against  the  Count,  and  the  noble 
assemblage  was  in  great  consternation.  What  was 
to  be  done  to  ward  off  so  foul  a  disgrace  and  to  save 
their  illustrious  escutcheons  from  this  murderous 
stain  of  blood  ?  Their  first  attempt  was  to  prevent 
the  affair  from  going  to  trial,  and  their  relative  from 
being  dragged  before  a  criminal  tribunal,  on  so  hor- 
rible and  degrading  a  charge.  They  apolied,  there- 
fore, to  the  Regent,  to  intervene  his  powjr;  to  treat 
the  Count  as  having  acted  under  an  access  of  his 
mental  malady  ;  and  to  shut  him  up  in  a  mad-house 
The  Regent  was  deaf  to  their  solicitations.  He  re- 
plied, coldly,  that  if  the  Count  was  a  madman,  one 
could  not  get  rid  too  qu  y  of  madmen  who  were 
furious  in  tneir  insanity.  The  crime  was  too  public 
and  atrocious  to  be  hushed  up  or  slurred  over  ; 
justice  must  take  its  course. 

Seeing  there  was  no  avoiding  the  humiliating 
scene  of  a  public  trial,  the  noble  relatives  of  th» 
Count  endeavored  to  predispose  the  minds  of  the 
magistrates  before  whom  he  was  to  be  arraigned. 
They  accordingly  made  urgent  and  eloquent  rep- 
resentations of  the  high  descent,  and  noble  and 
powerful  connexions  of  the  Count ;  set  forth  the 
circumstances  of  his  early  history ;  his  mental  mala- 
dy ;  the  nervous  irritability  to  which  he  was  subject, 
and  his  extreme  sensitiveness  to  insult  or  contradic- 
tion. By  these  means  they  sought  to  prepare  the 
judges  to  interpret  every  thing  in  favor  of  the  Count, 
and,  even  if  it  should  prove  that  he  had  inflicted  the 
mortal  blow  on  the  usurer,  to  attribute  it  to  access 
of  insanity,  provoked  by  insult. 

To  give  full  effect  to  these  repnrsentations,  the 
noble  conclave  determined  to  bring  upon  the  judges 
the  dazzline  rays  of  the  whole  assembled  aristocracy, 
Accordingly,  on  the  day  that  the  trial  took  place 
the  relations  of  the  Count,  to  the  number  of^  fif)y 
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seven  persons,  of  both  se.xes,  and  of  the  highest! 
rank,  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
and  took  the<r  stations  in  a  long  corridor  which  led 
to  the  court-room.  Here,  as  the  Judges  entered, 
they  had  to  pass  in  review  this  array  of  lofty  ana"  noble 
personaees,  who  saluted  them  mournfully  and  sig- 
aificantly,  as  they  passed.  Any  one  conversant  with 
the  stately  pride  and  Jealous  dignity  of  the  French 
noblesse  of  that  day,  may  imagine  the  extreme  state 
of  sensitiveness  that  produced  this  self-abasement. 
It  was  confidently  presumed,  however,  by  the  noble 
suppliants,  that  having  once  brought  themselves  to 
this  measure,  their  influence  over  tTie  tribunal  would 
be  irresistible.  There  was  one  lady  present,  how- 
ever, Madame  de  Beauffremont,  who  was  affected 
with  the  Scottish  gift  of  second  sight,  and  related  such 
dismal  and  sinister  apparations  as  passing  before 
her  eyes,  that  many  of  her  female  companions  were 
filled  with  doleful  presentiments. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Count,  there  was  another 
interest  at  work,  more  powerful  even  than  the  high 
aristocracy.  The  all-potent  Abb£  Dubois,  the  grand 
favorite  and  bosom  counsellor  of  the  Regent,  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  scheme  of  Law,  and  the 
prosperity  of  his  bank,  and  of  course  in  the  security 
of  the  stock-brokers.  Indeed,  the  Regent  himself  is 
said  to  have  dipped  deep  in  the  Mississippi  scheme. 
Dubois  and  Law,  therefore,  exerted  their  influence 
to  the  utmost  to  have  the  tragic  affair  pushed  to  the 
extremity  of  the  law,  and  the  murder  of  the  broker 
punished  in  the  most  signal  and  appalling  manner. 
Certain  it  iS,  the  trial  was  neither  long  nor  intricate. 
The  Count  and  his  fellow  prisoner  were  equally  in- 
culpated in  the  crime,  and  both  were  condemned  to 
■  aeath  the  most  horrible  and  ignominious — to  be 
broken  alive  on"  the  wheel  ! 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  of  the  court  was  made 
public  all  the  nobility,  in  any  degree  related  to  the 
house  of  Van  Horn,  went  into  mourning.  Another 
grand  aristocraticai  assemblage  was  held,  and  a 
petition  to  the  Regent,  on  behalf  of  the  Count,  was 
drawn  out  and  left  with  the  Marquis  de  Cr^qui  for 
signature.  This  petition  set  forth  the  previous  in- 
sanity of  the  Count,  and  showed  that  it  was  a  hered- 
itary malady  of  his  family.  It  stated  various  cir- 
cumstances in  mitigation  of  his  offence,  and  implored 
that  his  sentence  might  be  commuted  to  perpetual 
imprisonment. 

Upward  of  fifty  names  of  the  highest  nobility,  be- 
ginning with  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  including 
cardinals,  archbishops,  dukes,  marquises,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  ladies  of  equal  rank,  were  signed  to  this 
petition.  By  one  of  the  caprices  of  human  pride  and 
vanity,  it  became  an  oViject  of  ambition  to  get  en-, 
rolled  among  the  illustrious  suppliants ;  a  kind  of 
testimonial  of  noble  blood,  to  prove  relationship  to  a 
murderer !  The  Marquis  de  Cr^qui  was  absolutely 
besieged  by  applicants  to  sign,  and  had  to  refer 
their  claims  to  this  singular  honor,  to  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  the  grandfather  of  the  Count.  Many  who 
were  excluded,  were  highly  incensed,  and  numerous 
feuds  took  place.  Nay,  the  affronts  thus  given  to 
the  morbid  pride  of  some  aristocraticai  families, 
passed  from  generation  to  generation ;  for,  fifty 
years  afterward,  the  Dutchess  of  Mazarin  complain- 
£d  of  a  slight  which  her  father  had  received  from  the 
Marquis  de  Cr^qui ;  which  proved  to  be  something 
..onn^cted  with  the  signature  of  this  petition. 

This  important  document  being  completed,  the 
illustrious  body  of  petitioners,  male  and  fentale,  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday,  repaired 
to  the  Palais  Royal,  the  residence  of  the  Regent, 
and  were  ushered,  with  great  ceremony  but  pro- 
found silence,  into  his  hall  of  council.  They  had 
ippointed  four  of  their  number  as  deputies,  to  pre- 


sent the  petition,  viz. :  the  Cardinal  de  F.than,  tht 
Duke  de  Havr6,  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  the  Mar 
quis  de  Crequi.  After  a  little  while,  the  deputies 
were  summoned  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Regent.  They 
entered,  leaving  the  assembled  petitioners  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  anxiety.  As  time  slowly  wore  away, 
and  the  evening  advanced,  the  gloom  of  the  com- 
pany increased.  Several  of  the  ladies  prayed  de- 
voutly; the  good  Pnncess  of  Armagnac  told  hei 
beads. 

The  petition  was  received  by  the  Regent  wiili  a 
most  unpropitious  aspect.  '  In  asking  the  pardon  ot 
the  criminal,'  said  he,  '  you  display  more  zeal  for  the 
house  of  Van  Horn,  than  for  the  service  of  the  king.' 
The  noble  deputies  enforced  the  petition  by  every 
argument  in  their  power.  They  supplicated  the 
Regent  to  consider  that  the  infamous  punishment  in 
question  would  reach  not  merely  the  person  of  the 
condemned,  not  merely  the  house  of  Van  Horn,  but 
also  the  genealogies  of  princely  and  illustrious  fami- 
lies, in  whose  armorial  bearings  might  be  found  quar- 
terings  of  this  dishonored  name. 

'Gentlemen,'  replied  the  Regent,  'it  appears  to 
me  the  disgrace  consists  in  the  crime,  rather  than  in 
the  punishment.' 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  spoke  with  warmth  :  •  I  have 
in  my  genealogical  siandard,'  said  he,  '  four  escutch- 
eons ol  Van  Horn,  and  of  course  have  four  ancestors 
of  that  house.  I  must  have  them  erased  and  effaced, 
and  there  would  be  so  many  blank  spaces,  like  holes, 
in  my  heraldic  ensigns.  There  is  not  a  sovereign 
family  which  would  not  suffer,  through  the  rigor  of 
your  Royal  Highness ;  nay,  all  the  world  knows, 
that  in  the  thirty-two  quarterings  of  Madame,  your 
mother,  there  is  an  escutcheon  of  Van  Horn.' 

'  Very  well,'  replied  the  Regent,  •  I  will  share  tht 
disgrace  with  you,  gentlemen. 

Seeing  that  a  pardon  could  not  be  obtained,  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohan  and  the  Marquis  de  Cr^'^qui  lef' 
the  cabinet ;  but  the  Prince  de  Ligne  and  the  Duke 
de  Havre  remained  behind.  The  honor  of  their 
houses,  more  than  the  life  of  the  unhappy  Count, 
was  the  great  object  of  their  solicitude.  They  now 
endeavored  to  obtain  a  minor  grace.  They  ri'.pre- 
sented  that  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Germany, 
there  w.ts  an  important  difference  in  the  public  mind 
as  to  the  mode  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death 
upon  persons  of  quality.  That  decapitation  had  no 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  family  of  the  e.\e- 
cuted,  but  that  the  punishment  of  the  wheel  was 
sucn  an  infamy,  that  the  uncles,  aunts,  brothers, 
and  sisters  of  the  criminal,  and  his  whole  family, 
for  three  succeeding  generations,  were  excluded 
from  all  noble  chapters,  princely  abbeys,  sovereign 
bishoprics,  and  even  Teutonic  commanderies  of  the 
Order  of  Malta.  They  showed  how  this  would 
operate  immediately  upon  the  fortunes  of  a  sister  of 
the  Count,  who  was  on  the  point  of  being  received 
as  a  canoness  into  one  of  the  noble  chapters. 

While  this  scene  was  going  on  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Regent,  the  illustrious  assemblage  of  petitioners 
remained  in  the  hall  of  council,  in  the  most  gloomy 
state  of  suspense.  The  re-entrance  from  the  cabinet 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  and  the  Marquis  de  Creq'ii, 
with  pale,  downcast  countenances,  had  struck  h 
chill  into  eveiy  heart.  Still  they  lingered  until  nea? 
midnight,  to  learn  the  result  ol  the  after  application. 
At  length  the  cabinet  conference  was  at  an  er.tl. 
The  Regent  came  forth,  and  saluted  the  high  per- 
sonages of  the  assemblage  in  a  courtly  manner. 
One  old  lady  of  quality,  Madame  de  Guyon,  whore 
he  had  known  in  his  infancy,  he  kissed  on  the  cheek 
calling  her  his  '  good  aunt.  He  made  a  most  cere- 
monious salutation  to  the  stately  Marchioness  de 
Crequi,  telling  her   he  was   charmed   to  see   hei 
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at  the  Palais  Royal ;  '  a  compliment  very  ill-timed,' 
said  tlie  Marchioness,  'considering  the  circumstance 
which  brought  me  there.'  He  then  conducted  the 
ladies  to  the  door  of  the  second  saloon,  and  there 
dismissed  them,  with  the  most  ceremonious  polite- 
ness. 

The  application  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne  and  the 
Duke  de  Havre,  for  a  chanp;e  of  the  mode  of  punish- 
ment, had,  after  much  difficulty,  been  successful. 
Ths  Regent  had  promised  solemnly  to  send  a  letter 
.^f  commutation  to  the  attorney-general  on  Holy 
Monday,  the  25th  of  March,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
Homing.  According  to  the  same  promise,  a  scaffold 
would  be  arranged  in  the  cloister  of  the  Concier- 
gerie,  or  prison,  where  the  Count  would  be  beheaded 
on  the  same  morning,  immediately  after  having  re- 
ceived absolution.  This  mitigation  of  the  form  of 
punishment  gave  but  little  consolation  to  the  great 
body  of  petitioners,  who  had  been  anxious  for  the 
pardon  of  the  youth  :  it  was  looked  upon  as  all-im- 
portant, however,  by  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  who,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  was  exquisitely  alive  to 
the  dignity  of  his  family. 

The  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  the  Marquis  de  Crequi 
visited  the  unfortunate  youth  in  prison.  He  had 
just  received  the  communion  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Conciergerie,  and  was  kneeling  before  the  altar, 
listening  to  a  mass  for  the  dead,  which  was  per- 
formed at  his  request.  He  protested  his  innocence 
of  any  intention  to  murder  the  Jew,  but  did  not 
deign  to  allude  to  the  accusation  of  robbery.  He 
made  the  bishop  and  the  Marquis  promise  to  see 
his  brother  the  prince,  and  inform  him  of  this  his 
dying  asseveration. 

Two  other  ol  his  relations,  the  Prince  Rebecq- 
.Montmorency  and  the  Marshal  Van  Isenghien,  visited 
him  secretly,  and  offered  him  poison,  as  a  means  of 
evading  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution.  On  his 
refusing  to  take  it,  they  left  him  with  high  indigna- 
tion. '  Miserable  man  ! '  said  they. '  You  are  fit  only 
to  perish  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  ! ' 

The  Marquis  de  Crequi  sought  the  executioner  of 
Paris,  to  bespeak  an  easy  and  decent  death  for  the 
unfortunate  youth.  '  Do  not  make  him  suffer,'  said 
he  ;  '  uncover  no  p;irt  of  him  but  the  neck ;  and  have 
his  body  placed  in  a  coffin,  before  you  deliver  it  to 
his  family.'  The  executioner  promised  all  that  was 
requested,  but  declined  a  rouleau  of  a  hundred  louis- 
d'ors  which  the  Marquis  would  have  put  into  his 
hand.  '  I  am  paid  by  the  king  for  fulfilling  my 
office,'  said  he;  and  added  that  he  had  already 
refused  a  like  sum,  offered  by  another  relation  of  the 
Marquis. 

The  Marquis  de  Crfiqui  returned  home  in  a  sute 
of  deep  affliction.  There  he  found  a  letter  from  the 
Duke  ie  St.  Simon,  the  familiar  friend  of  the  Regent, 


repeating  the  promise  of  thAt  prince,  that  tht  pun- 
ishment of  the  wheel  should  be  commuted  to  decap> 
itation. 

'  Imagine,'  says  the  Marchioness  de  Crequ.,  whc 
in  her  memoirs  gives  a  detailed  account  of  thii 
affair, '  imagine  what  we  experienced,  and  what  wai 
our  astonishment,  our  grief,  and  indignation,  when, 
on  Tuesday,  the  26th  oT  March,  an  hour  after  mid- 
day, word  waa  brought  us  that  the  Count  Van  Horn 
had  been  exposed  on  the  wheel,  in  the  Place  de 
Greve,  since  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  on  the 
same  scaffold  with  the  Piedmontese  De  Mille,  and 
that  he  had  been  tortured  previous  to  execution ! ' 

One  more  scene  of  aristocratic  pride  closed  thii 
tragic  story.  The  Marquis  de  Crequi,  on  receiving 
this  astounding  news,  immediately  arrayed  himselt 
in  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer,  with  his  cordon 
of  nobility  on  the  coat.  He  ordered  six  valets  to 
attend  him  in  erand  livery,  and  two  of  his  carriages, 
each  with  six  norses,  to  be  brought  forth.  In  this 
sumptuous  state,  he  set  off  for  the  Place  Je  Greve, 
where  he  had  been  preceded  by  the  Princes  de  Ligne, 
de  Rohan,  de  CroQy,  and  the  Duke  de  Havr^. 

Thi  Count  Van  Horn  was  already  dead,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  executioner  had  nad  the  charity 
to  give  him  the  coup  de  grace,  or  '  death-blow,'  al 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  the  Judge  Commissary  left  his  post 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  these  noblemen,  with  tneir 
own  hands,  aided  to  detach  the  mutilated  remains 
of  their  relation  ;  the  Marquis  de  Crequi  placed  them 
in  one  of  his  carriages,  and  bore  them  off  to  his 
hotel,  to  receive  the  last  sad  obsequies. 

The  conduct  of  the  Regent  in  this  affair  excitec! 
general  indignation.  His  needless  severity  was  at- 
tributed by  some  to  vindictive  jealousy ;  by  others  to 
the  persevering  machinations  of  Law.  The  house 
of  Van  Horn,  and  the  high  nobility  of  Flanders  and 
Germany,  considered  themselves  flagrantly  outraged : 
many  schemes  of  vengeance  were  talked  of,  and  a 
hatred  engendered  against  the  Regent,  that  followed 
him  through  life,  and  was  wreaked  with  bitterness 
upon  his  memory  after  his  death. 

The  following  letter  is  said  to  have  been  written 
to  the  Regent  by  the  Prince  Van  Horn,  to  whom 
the  former  had  adjudged  the  confiscated  effects  ol 
the  Count : 

'  I  do  not  complain.  Sir,  ol  the  death  of  my  broth 
er,  but  I  complain  that  your  Royal  Highness  has 
violated  in  his  person  the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  tht 
nobility,  and  the  nation.  I  thank  you  for  uie  confis- 
cation of  his  effects ;  but  I  should  think  myself  as 
much  disgraced  as  he,  should  I  accept  any  favor  at 
your  hands.  /  Aope  that  God  and  the  King  maj 
render  to  you  as  strict  justice  as  you  have  render ti 
to  my  unfcnrtuncUe  brother' 
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